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THAT  NIGHT  AT  FORT  WAGNER. 


BT  0KB  THXO  WAS  TIIERE. 


A  BATTLE  Bometimes  becomes  a  na- 
tional landmark,  when  it  is  in  itself  a 
defeat.  If  it  was  so  at  Bunker^s  Hill  on 
the  17th  of  Jane,  1775,  so  was  it  also  at 
Fort  Wagner  on  July  18,  1808.  Not 
only  was  this  the  first  experiment  with 
colored  troops  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  at  that  moment  the  action 
seemed  like  a  great  breakwater  against 
which  the  waves  of  past  barbarism  and 
future  civilization  shattered  themselves 
in  vain. 

What  one  man  can  see,  must  always 
be  very  little ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  intelligible  account  of  this  battle  is 
still  needed  for  the  common  reader. 
John  A.  Andrew  had  organized  the 
Massachusetts  54th,  and  sent  it  into 
the  field,  and  in  return  the  rebel  Con- 
gress promised  every  white  officer  of  it 
the  halter.  In  this  regiment  I  was 
only  too  proud  to  serve. 

To  a  proper  history  of  the  assault,  an 
understanding  of  the  previous  condition 
of  the  men  is  necessary.  General  Gil- 
more  had  already  g^t  possession  of  the 
southern  end  of  Morris  Island.  To  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  using  his  whole 
force  where  it  would  tell  the  most, 
General  Terry  was  ordered  to  James 
Island,  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diver- 


sion. This  Island,  to  the  south  of  the 
harbor,  was  jealously  guarded  by  the 
rebels.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  key  to 
Chiirleston  itself. 

The  54th  had  been  in  service  for  a 
month  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  but  the  evening  of  July 
9th  found  us  steaming  up  the  Stone 
River  in  procession,  on  one  of  the  thir- 
teen boats  which  had  conveyed  General 
Terry's  command  to  its  destination.  The 
placid  waters  reflected  the  gorgeous 
hues  and  fantastic  forms  of  the  clouds 
which  filled  the  western  sky.  The  dis- 
tance showed  the  mantling  trunks  of 
the  forest-pine — the  foreground  was  a 
flat,  green  marsh.  A  tortuous  channel 
compelled  the  boats  to  move  in  sin^e 
file.  The  Pawnee  and  a  monitor  were  at 
least  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance. Every  now  and  then  they 
threw  a  shell  into  the  woods.  The 
transports  followed,  crowded  with 
troops,  and  gay  with  flags. 

Morning  found  us  anchored  at  a 
point  where  the  rebels  had  filled  the 
river  with  obstructions.  From  the 
mast-heads,  wo  caught  our  first  view  of 
Sumter  and  the  city,  lying  about  five 
miles  away.  All  day  long  wo  heard  the 
heavy  booming  of  guns,  and  clouds  of 
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white  smoke  rose  above  Sumter.  We 
obtained  our  footing  without  loss,  and 
our  lines  were  drawn  completely  across 
the  Island,  about  two  miles  from  the 
landing.  Ilere  we  bivouacked  for  a 
week  on  the  old  cotton-fields. 

Our  picket-line,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  bivouac,  could 
be  seen  by  the  rebels  at  Secession ville, 
towards  which  a  broken  forest  and 
patches  of  bare  sand  stretched  away. 
We  could  see  their  works,  and  hear  the 
jocose  shouts  of  their  men  as  they 
moved  about. 

On  July  16th,  the  picket-line  was 
formed  on  the  left  by  a  detail  from  the 
10th  Connecticut  Infantry,  and  on  the 
right  by  our  own  companies  K,  H,  and 
B,  commanded  by  Simpkins,  Russell, 
and  Willard.  Just  before  day,  those  of 
QB  not  on  duty  were  roused  by  a  single 
musket-shot.  Two  or  three  followed, 
then  a  volley.  In  an  instant  the  men 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  all  down  the 
line  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  cries  of 
•*Fall  in,"  "fall  in,"  resounded.  The 
fire  of  musketry  in  front  rose  and  fell, 
now  in  spattering  shots,  now  in  rattling 
ToUeys,  and  the  bank  of  field-guns 
showed  that  the  rebels  were  in  force. 
A  gleam  of  light  was  kindling  along 
the  gray  East,  and  down  the  road  to 
the  right  of  my  company,  straggled  a 
few  wounded  men,  one  of  them  sup- 
porting a  shattered  arm. 

A  new  line  was  now  ordered  fifty 
yards  behind  our  bivouac;  my  own 
company  was  stationed  beyond  this 
road,  and  separated  from  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  regiment  by  a  dense  thicket  of 
young  trees.  The  fire  continued,  and 
the  enemy  having  pushed  forward  its 
artillery,  shelled  this  road  vigorously. 
Some  fragments  of  shell  fell  near  us, 
doing  no  injury  except  to  clothing. 
My  men  were  now  for  the  first  time 
under  fire ;  their  officers  stood  behind 
them;  and  after  the  first  shock  the 
heads  of  the  negroes  were  carried  as 
stiffly  as  our  own.  We  saw  little  of  this 
fight  Climbing  a  tree,  showed  only 
the  wide  salt-marsh  and  clouds  of 
smoke,  but  the  line  itself  was  interest- 
ing.   It  was  coxmected  and  perfect,  the 


dark,  earnest  faces  waiting  for  the  order 
which  should  set  them  face  to  face  with 
death.  Two  days  after,  many  of  these 
men  lay  lifeless  on  that  field,  still  front- 
ing the  foe. 

A  little  to  the  rear  was  Stevenson^s 
Brigade  with  the  encampment  behind 
it.  Shell  and  canister  were  tearing 
through  the  trees,  when  we  saw  the 
John  Adams,  a  whilom  East  Boston 
ferry-boat,  run  up  the  river  on  our  right 
and  open  bravely  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  rebels.  The  Pawnee  was  already 
busy  on  their  right,  and  the  whole  force 
began  to  fall  back.  We  were  ordered 
forward,  and  as  we  filed  into  and  up 
the  road)  met  the  ghastly  procession  of 
stretchers  bringing  in  the  wounded. 
Drops  of  blood  oozed  slowly  through 
the  canvas,  and  from  one  litter,  arms, 
stifiened  in  their  death-agony,  starkly 
appealed  to  Heaven.  We  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  position  occupied  by  our 
picket-reserves  in  the  morning,  and  as 
soon  as  the  new  lines  were  formed,  par- 
ties were  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  dead 
and  wounded.  The  broad  trail  of  the 
retreating  rebels  was  strewn  with  to- 
kens of  their  hurried  march.  Here  and 
there  a  conical  pit  showed  where  our 
shells  had  burst. 

Around  the  ruined  house,  which 
served  as  a  station  for  the  picketrre- 
serves,  the  men  of  the  companies  on  the 
line  were  fighting  the  battle  over  again. 
Captain  Simpkins,  a  pleasant  smile 
lighting  his  handsome  face,  mourned 
quizzically  over  a  ragged  tear  in  his 
trousers,  and  two  holes  in  his  rubber 
coat.  While  he  chatted,  one  of  his  own 
men  came  along.  It  was  hard  to  delect 
the  African  taint  in  the  straight,  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  light  skin  of  Pri- 
vate Field.  His  recruiting-officer  once 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  pass  himself 
off  as  a  white  man ;  and  his  surprised 
inquiry,  "How  can  I?"  showed  how 
littie  he  was  conscious  of  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  His  blouse  had  just  been 
cut  open  by  a  bullet,  and  Simpkins 
said  as  he  passed,  "  Field,  I  am  delight- 
ed with  your  bearing  to-day."  Another 
private  was  exhibiting  a  fine  meerschaum 
picked  up  where  a  rebel  officer  had 
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fiiHen,  and  Captain  Russell  was  telling 
how  Btiil  another  bad  saved  him  from 
instant  death.  Moying  the  remnant  of 
his  men  steadily  back  to  the  reserves, 
Russell  did  not  observe  that  a  rebel 
horseman  had  ridden  up  behind  him, 
and  was  making  cuts  at  bis  head,  which 
barely  missed.  Private  Preston  Wil- 
liams tbrust  his  bayonet  into  the  man^s 
outstretched  throat,  and  firing  his  mus- 
ket at  the  same  instant,  blew  him  out 
of  the  saddle,  and  saved  his  Captain^s 
life. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  body 
brought  in  on  our  stretchers.  It  was 
that  of  a  mere  child.  There  was  a  gap- 
ing bullet-hole  through  his  chest,  and 
his  yellow  hair  was  dabbled  in  blood. 
How  lately  a  mother's  hand  had  pressed 
it  I  One  of  our  own  men  was  brought 
in  with  ears  and  eyelids  mutilated,  and 
a  good  deal  of  indignation  was  spent 
upon  the  innocent  rebels,  before  we 
found  that  the  little  fiddler-crab  was  the 
real  culprit. 

Bergeant  Joseph  L.  Wilson  of  Com- 
pany H  had  said  at  the  outset  that  he 
-would  never  trust  himself  to  the  mercy 
«f  the  rebels.  Nobly  did  he  redeem  his 
pledge.  When  the  enemy  broke 
through  his  line,  he  held  the  men  to  it 
luravdy,  and  in  falling  back  before  an 
overwhelming  force  fought  five  of  their 
men  singly,  disabling  three  of  them  and 
•^biaUy  defending  himself  against  the 
cavalry.  The  gh)und  where  he  fell 
showed  the  marks  of  the  fight  for 
twenty  or  thirty  square  yards,  and  his 
lK>dy  showed  three  mortal  wounds. 

The  men  of  the  10th  Connecticut  In- 
£uitry  came  up  and  thanked  our  men 
for  fighting  so  obstinately  as  to  save 
the  picket.  These  first  praises  of  white 
men  made  the  dusky  cheeks  bum. 

The  rebels  had  hit  the  "Pawnee" 
fifty-three  times,  and  meantime  a  heavy 
force  had  broken  our  picket.  Only  the 
obstinate  fighting  of  isolated  squads 
aved  the  regiment.  Although  com- 
pletely surrounded,  they  fought  bravely, 
and  most  of  them  left  their  bodies  on 
the  line.  The  reserves  fell  back  fight- 
ing, giving  Qeneral  Terry  time  to  de- 
ploy his  men,  and  the  gunboata  room 


to  open  fire.  The  enemy  hurriedly  re- 
treated. The*  engagement  had  lasted 
two  hours ;  we  had  forty-five  killed  and 
wounded,  and  had  taken  prisoners  from 
four  regiments. 

For  the  first  time  colored  men  had 
been  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  and 
their  stubborn  courage  filled  the  officers 
with  joy. 

Where  Simpkins  had  halted  his  re- 
serve at  intervals  as  he  fell  back,  the 
cartridge-papers  lay  across  the  road  In 
a  line,  showing  in  what  an  orderly  and 
deliberate  fashion  the  men  had  fired. 

General  Terry  had  received  orders  to 
march,  and  at  about  dark  on  the  same 
evening  we  were  relieved  from  picket- 
duty,  and  moved  towards  Cole  Island* 
Footpaths  over  mud-dykes,  and  narrow 
bridges  over  the  numerous  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  cut  the  marshes  into  an 
archipelago,  were  the  original  means  of 
communication,  and  the  bridges  were 
now  broken  down.  We  moved  in  single 
file.  The  night  was  sp  dark  that  I 
could  not  see  a  man  ten  feet  away,  and 
I  could  only  keep  my  connection  by 
holding  on  to  the  last  man  in  the  com- 
pany before  me  with  one  hand,  and 
seizing  my  own  Orderly  with  the  other. 
It  rained  hard ;  the  wet  branches  swept 
our  faces,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  be 
fighting  for  the  enemy,  so  persistently 
did  they  carry  away  caps,  muskets,  and 
swords,  as  we  struggled  through  the 
slippery  mire. 

Over  the  soggy  marsh,  through  the 
tangled  woods,  across  one  plank  after 
another  1  Even  the  planks  had  lost 
connection ;  there  was  no  hand-rail,  and 
we  often  paused  for  the  lightning  to 
show  us  our  way.  We  started  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  and  tUl  five  the  next 
morning  our  tired  and  rain-soak- 
ed men  stumbled  along  the  devious 
way.  Then  the  two  leading  companies 
were  halted,  and  those  following  were 
ordered  to  close  up.  Hy  men  passed 
the  few  moments  of  the  halt  in  the 
sweetest  sleep,  and  soon  after  we  land- 
ed, footsore  enough,  upon  Cole  Island. 
We  dried  our  wet  clothes  in  the  morn- 
ing sun  and  ate  a  few  biscuit. 

During  the  next  night  we  were  form- 
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•d  fercTAi  timed  to  re^^  ^^  tb&t 

wm  aoi  made,  and  at  i*  vc  be- 

gan to  cm  hark  for  Foll>  L^Uud. 

Wo  h4ct  becti  afidgncd  to  Strosg^s 
Bfigadc,  and  wcro  now  hunring  on  to 
lallo  part  in  tlio  aasauU  ou  P%jrt  Wag- 
ner. Agsla  tb«  rain  f<?ll  in  ulieeta^  as 
ifa  grop^  our  way  to  the  Bbore.  There 

[  we  faittid  a  leaky  long-boat,  into  which 
titiriy  men  could  be  crowded  by  close 
packitig.  The  iUSvcring  crowd  reveal- 
ed sow  and  th^n  by  the  light  '  w 
lew  and  leiM,  and  at  hist,  t  y 
wet,  we  found  oursislvca  oti  board  ihc 
Oencral  Htiutcr,    By  the  time  we  dii^ 

^embarked  on  Folly  Maud,  food  wai 
•caroe.  Wo  marched  acruH«  the  hhnd 
ite  l^eachf  and  from  the 
the  men  tiwannud  out 
aad  •houted,  "  Wull  done/* ''  We  heard 

^  your  gtini,*'  **  Yoxi  wiTed  the  10th  Con- 

Jiiecticut"  We  kept  along  the  I)cach 
through  i*cenc«  of  quiet  lieauty*  To 
fiur  left  were  the  long  aand-dune^,  cor- 
efod  with  bi'ach-gni&4,  and  n  few  wai* 
Uffin^  piilmctt^jcx.  Farther  bjiek  were 
t  ine«.    To  the  right,  the  ocean 

tta  cmcrnld  wave*  udUlt  a 
Tit*.     Rolling  up  the  grn* 
I  .  ''  WftVCM  »ent  littli!  wrcjitlis 

of  whltci  foam  to  onr  feet.  The  dayB 
wrro  lovely,  bnt  every  night  brought 
ralii  and  rattling  thunder 

Am  we  moved  k-iuurely  up  to  Morria 
Inland,  we  nearchL^d  our  havcr^aekji  and 
<^*  '■  T  "  ''  ;  cninibsi.  A  box  of 
V  bread  lay  Htrandcd 

*  with  ttomrj  difficulty 

1  or  two  of  it  for  my 

W-  t  the  upper  end  of  Folly 

UlandfOnd  droppc^don  the  siand  to  rent. 
About  tlie  colors^  a  squad  of  men  be^^an 
\  lo  fdng  **  Wtien  IhU  cruel  war  1»  ot-er.*' 
^Vhm  aong  wa«  taken  up  hi  partu,  but 
fBMli  of  thorn?  near  joined  in  the  ehorua. 
For  many  a  poor  follow  the  *^cnicl 
war  '*  ended  that  night  A  tiny  Rtoainer 
piled  iw  a  ferrj'-boat  between  Folly  and 
Morrh^  Uland*,  All  day  long  we  hail 
htaxd  the  roar  of  Ihe  gun»,  now  wc 
eoald  itee  the  burstiiig  of  the  iihelb. 
*ntfi  flagHitalf  wan  aliot  away»  the  colom 
htl  and  roM  again,  while  we  waited  for 


an  hour  on  the  flat  Bhore.    Officers  and 
men  were  cheerfuL    Colonel  Shaw  and 
hb  ataff  sat  on   a  stretcher,     A  fewj 
ofEcers  were  grotipcd  on  a  couple  of] 
rubber  blankets  and  the  men  loimg 
in  a  long  irregular  line. 

Started  at  la*t  I  We  kept  up  thej 
central  road,  pasHing  captured  batteriea T 
and  the  ruina  of  the  lighthouse.  Dow 
well  we  afterward  came  to  know  every  \ 
foot  of  the  strange  Boil  wo  then  passed 
overl  We  came  out  from  the  shelter  j 
of  high  sand-hills  upon  an  undulating  I 
plateau^  which  stretched  away  to  Fort] 
Wagner  with  nothing  to  break  tbel 
ricw,  A»  the  regiment  showed  ia  bold  I 
relief  against  the  white  saud^  a  32<] 
pounder  struck  just  in  front  of  ub  and  j 
ricochetted  to  the  rear  Another  audi 
another  followed. 

General  Strong  gave  ua  a  position  og 
the  boach  which  fronts  Sullivan^a  Isl- 
and.   The  men  were  formed  for  the  aa*  1 
sault.     We  faced  the  fort,  our  two  lines  < 
stretching  from  the  water  of  the  harbor  1 
on  our  right  hand  to  the  mud  of  thai 
marsh  on  our  left.    Then  we  ky  down.  1 
We  loved  General  Strong  at  fin^t  sight.  ] 
He  rode  along  the  line  and  ap^Jko  a  fuw 
words  to  UB.    "  Boys/^  he  isaid,  '*  I  am  a 
Ma*5achtisctt3   man,  and   I   know  you 
win  fight  for  the  honor  of  the  State.     I 
am  §orry  you  muat  go  into  the  fight 
tired  atid  hungry,  but  the  men  in  the 
fort  aro  tired  too.    There  are  but  thre»^ 
hundred  behind  those  wall?,  and  they 
have  been  fighting  all  day.     DouH  fire 
a  muakct  on  the  way  up,  but  go  in  and 
bayonet  them  at  their  guns."    Galling 
out  the  colorbcarcr,  he  said,  *'  If  this  i 
man  should  fall,  who  would  lift  the  flag  I 
and  carry  it  on  ?  " 

Colonel  Shaw,  standing  near,  took  a  , 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  said  quiet- 
ly, ''  I  wilb" 

Many  of  the  men  loudly  responded 
to  his  pledge.    If  their  Colonel  felt  any  | 
premonitions  of  approaching  doom,  he  1 
gave  no  outward  fiign  of  it.   lie  walked 
&lowly  up  and  down  the  linci  clad  in  a 
nhort  jacket     Ilk  eilvcT  carries  »lione , 
upon  hia  nhouldera,  and  the  fair  hair,  < 
whidi  hung  below  hia  rap,  gave  hira 
thn  seeming  of  a  boy.  Hia  carriage  wa 
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calm  and  noble ;  a  pale  check  and  lips 
constrained,  alone  bore  witness  to  his 
sense  of  the  responsibility.  "Proye 
yoarselYes  men,"  he  said,  as  he  stood 
among  those  who  were  to  die  with  him 
in  one  short  hoar.  It  was  soon  to  be 
tfie  proudest  boast  of  the  survivors  that 
they  "  charged  with  Shaw  at  Wagner." 

A  narrow  strip  of  land  stretched 
away  lor  sixteen  hundred  yards,  to  the 
point  where  Wagner  faced  us,  with  two 
of  its  bastions  and  a  curtain  extending 
nearly  across.  A  wide  moat  filled  with 
water  lay  before  the  fort.  Behind  its 
bomb-proofs  fifteen  hundred  fresh  men 
awaited  the  assault  of  our  tired  and 
&mished  troops.  In  the  curtain  were 
four  embrasured  guns.  The  bastions 
held  some  pieces  en  harbetU, 

At  some  points  on  this  strip  of  land 
five  hundred  men  could  walk  abreast ; 
at  others  not  two  hundred.  The  line 
of  approach  was  commanded  by  Fort 
Johnson  and  the  batteries  on  James  Isl- 
and, Port  Sumter  and  the  batteries  at 
Cummings*  Point,  Fort  Moultrie  and 
the  works  on  Sullivan's  Island.  A  ter- 
rible fire  was  thus  concentrated  upon  it 
A  line  of  palisades  and  some  rifie-pits 
obstructed  the  advance,  and  partially 
broke  our  line.  Dark  clouds  rose  in 
the  West,  distant  lightning  fiashed  and 
thunder  muttered,  night  came ;  yet  we 
had  no  orders  to  move. 

Hands  began  to  be  grasped,  "per- 
haps for  the  last  time,"  messages  to  be 
entrusted,  **in  case  I  don't  come  out, 
you  know,"  and  then  we  heard  the  or- 
der, "  Attention  1 "  "  Move  in  quick 
time,  until  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort;  then  double-quick,  and 
charge."  I  caught  the  Colonel's  earnest, 
calm,  half-wist  All  gaze  as  he  passed 
along  the  line  to  the  centre,  and  then 
the  word  rang  out,  "  Forward  1 "  But 
how  describe  the  storm  of  shell,  can- 
lister,  and  musket-ball  encountered  in 
that  sixteen  hundred  yards  ?  Demoniac 
shrieks  seemed  to  shiver  the  air,  a 
wrathful  roar  deafened  us,  men  fell  like 
leaves  in  Autumn,  yet  through  our 
whirling  brains  still  rang  the  order, 
"  Forward  ! "  Nearer  rose  the  dark 
wall,  quicker  grew  our  step ;  let  but  a 


few  men  tcslc\\  the  ditch,  and  the  fort 
might  yet  be  ours  1  Faster  and  faster 
they  fell.  Heavy  charges  of  canister 
fired  simultaneously  from  two  fianking 
cannonades  left  heaps  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  where  the  right  and  left  of 
my  company  had  been.  One  of  Na- 
poleon's marshals,  exposed  to  an  Aus- 
trian fire,  once  said,  that  he  could  hear 
the  bones  crack  in  his  division  "  like 
window-glass  in  a  hail-storm."  In  our 
case  also  the  shock  and  rattle  of  the 
canister  upon  the  persons  and  arms  of 
the  men  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

Those  who  escaped,  pressed  forward 
to  the  ditch  and  leaped  into  the  water. 
The  Colonel  crossed  with  the  colors  to 
my  left.  Those  who  dashed  through 
the  moat  in  ardent  emulation  were  not 
spared.  The  heavy  musketry  took  effect 
on  many  beneath  the  water.  I  see  it  all 
again,  as  I  try  to  tell  the  story.  We 
reach  the  fort.  Men  are  standing  on 
the  parapet  firing  down  upon  us,  as  we 
climb  the  sandy  slope  of  the  rampart 
and  look  the  enemy  in  the  face.  The 
colors  go  up  at  the  same  moment,  and 
with  the  flags  the  Colonel. 

Up  to  this  moment  not  a  shot  had  we 
fired.  Now,  bayonets,  musket-butts,  and 
the  officers'  revolvers  come  into  play.  A 
mass  of  faces,  lighted  by  red  fiashes, 
look  up  at  us  from  the  interior  of  the 
fori  Around  the  guns  a  surging,  strug- 
gling mass  of  men  are  almost  near 
enough  to  touch.  Our  handful  of  men 
stand  at  terrible  disadvantage  against 
the  sky,  and  the  group  about  each 
officer  melts  rapidly  away.  The  para- 
pet is  cumbered  with  bodies.  The 
enemy  fight  vigorously  with  muskets, 
bayonets,  handspikes,  and  rammers. 
Their  officers  strike  at  us  with  the 
sword.  No  second  line  comes  to  make 
good  our  feeble  hold.  Unwillingly  we 
fall  back  to  the  exterior  slope;  the 
colors  fall;  they  rise  again,  float  over 
the  ditch,  and  disappear  in  the  distance. 
Our  Colonel  falls  also,  but  we  do  not 
know  it. 

We  see  the  flgures  of  the  enemy  as 
they  stand  out  against  the  sky.  The 
bodies  of  our  own  men  lie  like  stepping- 
stones  in  the  water  where  we  crossed. 
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Not  a  miin  itarnls  cm  tlis  parapet 
when  I  le«Te  it.  To  hold  tlio  rumpart, 
•a  tt4  to  protect  the  adTancc,  is  our 
tltit^;  ftod  now  an  irregular  fiislT^ido 
begins.  Our  footing  I*  made  good  by 
tluj  bndtes  of  uur  bmvcs  boys  faUeti, 
Oar  pi$it«il]i  and  niuskcts  ckju*  the  purii' 
imu  Wo  arc  on  the  curtain  of  tho 
fori,  with  a  kiatlon  on  cither  side,  mid 
eipo9efl  to  no  enfilade  from  right  and 
kft.  Oflirrr«  pi(*k  up  the  mUBkets  of 
prii-tttos.  Filled 
I  they  have  bcnn 
the  band  tbitt 
wounded  ftijldkr 
sits  up  agtfin^t  the  fort.  Ilis  broken 
ftrm  lies  across  his  cbost,  ho  piles  cnrt- 
ridj^cs  upon  it,  for  the  use  of  Lieutenant 
E— ,  who  U  u*ing  hia  musket  on  the 
oneniy. 

Putnam  and  Jackson  aro  prominent 
Araong  the  little  group  of  det<?rmined 
TOPn,  whn  iirr  fill  that  aro  left  of  the  sax 
hundrf^<l  nrjfl  tif^y  that  charged  at  dark, 

S  t'lUcn  on  the  parap4it, 

R\i  ^       .  near  ufl  on  the  slope, 

but  wc  do  not  know  it.  One  brave  fcl* 
low  chafeia  at  the  cnfi>rccd  combat  He 
climbs  tbc  parapet.  In  &n  instant  hiii 
limp  and  Ufelem  body  rolls  dawn  over 
us  to  the  water.  We  He  cloa©  to  give  it 
way.  In  tlic  bastion  to  our  lrf\,  one 
r^bel,  cxpoiMiid  to  hi»  wai«t,  cicala  out 
effective  fire.  For  a  timo  ho  cscapc^^ 
but  at  ltt>*l  three  balkts*  strike  him  at 
cmcc,  and  he  drops  back  int  i  the  fort* 
One  of  our  officcw  era  wis  into  the  em- 
brasure, near  uni?  of  the  guni  on  the 
cttrtnlu.  lib  revolver  keep*  the  gun 
quiet  for  awhile.  A  private  (George 
Wat^n),  fthot  through  both  shouUlcnR, 
leAiwA  to  go  to  the  n^&r  without 
ortlcre;  the  offlcer*ft  atti?ntion  is  dbt- 
limci^  1,  and  tlie  <mn  ia  ftred* 

Thrrc  offi  ^  C-tth  still  stand 

togsctbjer  on  t ,  ,tt.    There  are  no 

mmu  **  Wliy  Uutr*  not  that  2d  Brigade 
oomef  ^  wa?  the  dcj^pairing  cry»  Wo 
can  are  nothing  thraugb  tbe  black 
itigHt^  lllnmmcU  here  and  there  by 
tumtlng  nh«ll*.  While  we  hesitate,  it 
bervident  that  llgh ting  is  going  on  !n 
tbe  banUon  to  the  nght;  so  wading 
through    th«   water,    ttumbling   over 


bodiea^  we  skirt  the  flank,  climb  up  its 
fact%  and  enter  the  fort  through  a  gap 
in  the  parapet.  Here  we  find  a  small 
body  of  men  from  our  own  arnl  Colonel 
Putnam's  brigade.  A  few  of  the  48th 
New  York  are  near  us,  fighting  over  a 
traverse.  We  join  them,  and  take  part 
in  the  fray.  The  foe  are  scarce  a  mus- 
ket's length  from  us.  They  ply  us  with 
bulleta  and  hand-grenades.  The  nation- 
al  flag  of  one  of  the  regiments  is  plant- 
ed on  the  bomb-proof  which  farms  one 
Bide  of  the  bastion.  About  it  a  do^ 
|HTatc  struggle  goes  on  ;  itJ  tattired 
bilk  and  larnlihcd  gold  arc  trodden 
deep  into  the  soil.  Beside  it  Colonel 
Putnam  falls.  As  I  struggle  acrosa  tbo 
pile  of  9and-bags»,  a  rebel  stnick  by  a 
revolver  clutches  at  them  as  he  falls.  I 
»eizo  my  pistol,  to  prevent  him  from 
rising.  In  an  instant  I  tccl  n.ahivck 
through  my  Bboulder,  and  the  plhtul 
whirls  round  on  my  forefinger.  At  this 
moment  Captain  J —  falls  heavily  against 
mc^  and  before  my  question,  **  Are  you 
hurt,  Ned  I  **  can  be  answered,  a  crush- 
ing blow  upon  the  breast  lays  mo  by  his 
aide. 

My  breath  come*  unwiHtngly  through 
the  torn  flesh.  Is  it  a  nmrtal  wound  | 
My  blouse,  wet  with  blood,  is  unbut- 
toned with  my  left  hand,  and  my  little 
finger  probes  the  hole  from  which  the 
drops  still  trickle.  It  is  not  very  deep, 
but  the  bones  yield  and  grate  against 
each  other.  A  rubber  coat,  worn  in  a 
roll  over  the  right  shoulder,  has  dono 
some  serviee,  and  broken  ribs  aro  my 
moiit  eenou<i  injury.  Thoughts  of  home 
and  my  beloved  ones  vanish  again  be- 
fore the  pressing  needs  of  battle.  But 
one  of  our  three  is  able  to  fight.  Caj>* 
tain  J—  lies  with  his  feet  toward  our 
linea,  nilent,  but  suffering  from  \m  shat- 
terod  shoulder.  A  private  of  I  he  48th 
New  York  lies  at  right  angles  with 
J— *a  body,  groaning  and  crjing  pile* 
on>ily,  f  am  close  at  his  side,  and  util) 
unalde  to  rise.  Shells  and  gronadea 
explode  every  instant.  Bullets  striko 
close  to  UB,  evidently  propelled  from 
Bomo  new  point.  An  imitant  more,  and 
one  strikes  the  wounded  New  Yorkor. 
A  la^t  groan,  anil  he  is  gone« 
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These  are  the  hullets  of  our  own 
troops.  They  are  firing  on  the  fort  I 
lieutenant  E— ,  still  at  work  with  his 
mosket,  tries  to  pull  out  some  sand- 
bags and  protect  the  wounded.  They 
are  too  closely  impacted,  and  the  cross- 
fire of  the  rebels  is  too  severe.  The 
firing  must  be  stopped.  Lieutenant  E — 
must  go  to  the  rear,  and  report  our  po- 
sition to  one  of  the  Generals. 

**  I  will  go,"  says  the  brave  fellow  to 
his  Captain,  "  but  I  am  the  only  whole 
man.  If  I  am  killed,  just  tell  them  *  I 
did  not  run  away  1 ' "  As  he  is  still 
able  to  fight,  it  is  decided  that  one  of 
the  wounded  shall  try  it.  Captain  J— 
is  missing ;  he  has  rolled  over  the  edge 
and  lies  in  the  moat  below.  I  tie  my 
sword-knot  to  my  belt,  I  button  my 
revolver  into  its  case,  and  crawl  to  the 
edge  of  the  rampart  A  storm  of  bul- 
lets sweeps  across  the  face  of  the  work. 
Can  I  ever  reach  the  water  in  safety  ? 
I  slip  down  the  embankment  on  my 
back.  My  feet  strike  the  heaps  of 
bodies  at  the  water's  edge.  I  stumble 
through  the  water,  hissing  with  the 
rapid  fall  of  bullets,  up  the  sandy  coun- 
ter-scarp 1  At  last,  faint  with  pain,  the 
beach  is  reached.  From  all  the  forts 
shells  are  screamiDg  down.  XJnwound- 
ed  men  hobble  or  crawl  along  the  sand. 
More  dead  than  living  men  obstruct  my 
way. 

I  must  stop  the  fire  of  our  own  men ; 
the  Brigade  is  probably  near.  I  turn  at 
right  angles,  and  painfully  creep  along 
the  hillocks  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  fort.  There  is  a  steady  fire 
of  musketry,  shells  are  bursting  all 
around,  the  landscape  is  lost  in  the 
glare.  No  troops.  I  crawl  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  marsh,  and  then  back  to 
the  beach.  Lower  down  the  neck  of 
land  I  try  again.  Still  no  troops ;  only 
three  white  soldiers,  crouching  behind 
a  hillock  to  escape  the  shells  I  At  last 
I  see  a  mounted  officer.  I  hardly  know 
how  I  tell  my  story.  I  am  ordered  to  a 
surgeon,  whose  dim  light  shines  not  far 
away.  A  squad  of  men  cluster  about 
some  flags.  They  are  the  colors  of  our 
regiment.  Lieutenants  and  privates,  we 
are  about  sixty  in  number.    Faint  and 


few  as  we  are,  we  are  ordered  to  the 
front ;  but  in  attempting  to  obey,  we 
meet  a  full  regiment  and  scattered 
squads  of  men  in  quick  retreat.  The 
attack  is  abandoned!  Pain,  hunger, 
weariness  overcome  me.  Thrown  across 
a  horse  captured  as  he  passes,  I  begin 
my  journey  to  the  hospital. 

The  steamer  waits  to  carry  the  dis- 
abled men  to  Beaufort.  In  the  little 
cabin  the  wounded  officers  lie  so  thick 
that  we  cannot  move  between  them. 
They  hardly  feel  their  own  pain,  so  bit- 
ter is  the  sense  of  our  young  Colonel's 
death,  now  for  the  first  time  definitely 
ascertained.  Thank  God  for  opiates  I 
they  are  soon  swallowed ;  and  as  I  close 
my  aching  eyes,  I  see  men  kneeling 
with  grave  faces  and  busy  hands,  lights 
fiitting  close  to  the  fioor,  and  I  hear 
the  low  groans  and  suffering  cries  of 
mangled  men. 

Sometime  the  next  day,  our  eyes 
opened  again  on  that  sad  scene.  We 
were  not  all  there,  some  had  been  borne 
away  in  the  night  Relapsing  into 
stupor,  or  in  uneasy,  painfUl  wakefhl- 
ness,  we  rolled  away  to  the  South.  Be- 
fore night  we  had  disembarked  at 
Beaufort.  The  streets  were  full  of  col- 
ored people,  and  their  pride  in  the 
black  soldier,  their  anxiety  to  hear  all 
the  details  of  the  fight,  mingled  strange- 
ly with  a  tender  sympathy  for  our  con- 
dition. "Mass'  Fripp's  house,"  which 
was  to  serve  as  our  hospital,  was  soon 
filled  to  overfiowing.  We  had  gone 
into  action  six  hundred  and  fifty  strong. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  men  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  and  four- 
teen out  of  our  twenty  officers.  But 
this  bitter  defeat  is  the  Bunker  Hill  of 
the  colored  soldier,  and  its  memory  will 
survive  that  of  many  victories. 


Two  years  later,  when  in  command 
of  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Warren,  I  came 
in  contact  with  Commodore  Tucker,  of 
the  rebel  navy.  He  told  me  that  the 
enemy  read  our  signals,  and  reinforced 
the  works  for  our  reception.  Wm.  H. 
Gladding,  also  of  the  rebel  navy,  then 
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Blade  and  signed  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  I,  William  H.  Gladding,  a  native  of 
Savannah,  was  an  acting  master  in  the 
Confederate  service;  awaiting  orders  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  July, 
1863.  With  seventy-nine  other  sailors, 
I  volunteered  to  defend  Fort  Wagner 
against  the  Federal  forces.  We  were 
posted  at  the  guns  in  the  curtain  facing 
down  the  Island.  All  but  eleven  were 
killed,  and  of  the  survivors  some  were 
wounded. 

"  I  saw  the  charge  made,  the  black 
troops  in  advance.  I  saw  Colonel  Shaw 
wavmg  his  sword  and  cheering  his  men. 
He  was  shot  on  the  traverse,  between 
my  gim  and  that  next  to  the  left.  My 
gun  was  the  first  one  to  the  right  in  the 
battery,  as  you  face  outward,  next  the 
magazine.  I  think  Colonel  Shaw  was 
rfiot  by  one  of  the  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment that  was  posted  behind  us.  I  saw 
him  the  next  morning;  he  was  shot 
through  the  body.  Near  him  lay  a 
black  orderly,  the  top  of  whose  head 
was  blown  away.  Wm.  £.  Hudgins  of 
Savannah  obtained  from  Colonel  Shawns 
body  a  seal-ring  with  a  white  stone  in 
it,  his  watch,  and  some  other  things. 
The  North  Carolina  men  took  his  pistol, 
Bword,  and  boots. 

'*  Captain  Simpkins  was  on  the  right 
of  my  gun.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
traverse,  firing  at  us  with  his  pistol, 


when  the  man  at  the  gmi  killed  hbn 
with  his  musket.  He  was  shot  through 
the  heart  Hudgins  took  his  swoid, 
marked  with  his  name,  some  papera, 
and  other  articles.  On  the  exterior 
slope  of  the  rampart,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  Shaw's  body,  Cabot  J.  RusBell  lay. 
He  was  alive  during  the  night,  and  fn- 
quently  called  for  water,  but  died  befoire 
morning.  We  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
our  posts,  under  penalty  of  being  shot 
by  the  men  behind  us,  so  no  one  went 
to  him.  The  next  morning  I  stood  on 
the  traverse,  and  saw  Colonel  Shaw, 
Captain  Simpkins,  and,  I  think,  Roaadl, 
thrown  into  a  pit  with  some  of  the  col- 
ored men.  The  place  where  they  were 
buried  was  about  ten  yards  from  the 
ditch,  almost  in  front  of  me,  at  the  spot 
marked  with  a  cross  in  jour  plan.  The 
space  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  the 
ditch  were  full  of  bodies.  Almost  all 
the  men  at  the  guns,  next  but  one  to 
my  left,  were  killed.  Our  primers  were 
bad;  the  Sergeant  who  went  to  the 
magazine  for  a  new  supply  brought 
back  the  fragment  of  the  staff  of  a 
U.  S.  flag  that  had  been  planted  on  the 
bomb-proof.  It  was  nearly  shot  to 
pieces." 

This  statement  has  an  interest,  be- 
cause all  official  information  of  the  place 
of  Shaw's  burial  has  been  steadfastly 
refused. 


AFTER   DEATH. 

Shb  was  to  thee  as  some  sweet  vine  that  girds 
A  vast,  proud  oak,  and  feels  his  mighty  heart 
Throb  under  listening  tendrils,  while  apart 

His  spirit  dwells,  with  sunbeams  and  glad  birds. 

Content  in  only  loving,  she  had  sought 
Never  for  love's  return.    Thy  loftiness 
Could  stoop  not,  and  her  lowlihood  still  less 

Might  emulate  the  reaches  of  thy  thought. 

But  now  her  clasping  love  has  loosed  its  hold. 
And  dropped  from  thy  lifers  stateliness  and  strengtli. 
A  little  thou  rememberest  at  length, 

And  moumest — thou  so  passionless  of  old ! 

Just  as  the  oak,  loud  winds  being  calm,  no  more 
Hears  imder  his  dim  labyrinth  of  leaves 
Tlie  delicate  vine-stems  fluttering,  and  grieves 

For  that  which  he  had  heeded  not  before. 
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ANCHORED  OFF  BINGHAMTOK* 


BiNGHAifTON  is  Dot  a  seaport  town, — 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  8ea-board,'and 
the  rivers  Susquehanna  and  Chenango, 
between  which  the  city  is  located,  are 
hardly  damp  enpugh  at  this  point  to 
float  a  scow  or  a  flat-bottomed  pleasure- 
boat.  Nevertheless,  I  came  to  anchor 
about  two  miles  above  Binghamton, 
skywards,  after  taking  thirty-six  an- 
nual voyages  on  the  sea  of  life.  My  six 
preceding  voyages  had  been  tempestu- 
ous and  unsuccessful.  Sometimes  I  had 
carried  too  much  sail,  sometimes  I  had 
been  disappointed  in  my  anchor  and 
had  drifted — my  compass  had  often  fail- 
ed me,  my  chart  was  at  fault,  my  ven- 
tures were  unlucky,  my  owners  had  be- 
come dissatisfied,  my  ship  was  in  sad 
want  of  repair  (and  I  had  lost  all  of 
my  possessions  excepting  that,  and  one 
invaluable  jewel),  when  I  came  at  last 
to  anchor  off  Binghamton. 

Let  me  here  drop  metaphor  and 
speak  in  plain  language.  At  thirty>six 
years  of  age  I  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
confirmed  drunkard,  and  entered  the 
New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  at 
Binghamton,  for  reformation  of  char- 
acter and  restoration  of  my  shattered 
health.  For  some  time  before  deciding 
to  come,  I  had  heard  much  of  the  Asy- 
lum from  advising  friends,  to  whom  it 
was  manifest,  as  it  was  to  my  own 
mind,  that  a  change  in  my  order  of 
life  must  be  made,  and  I  had  given 
much  consideration  to  the  subject.  My 
health  at  last  de<flded  in  a  most  im- 
petuous manner,  and  I  came. 

I  had  found  it  to  be  impossible  to 
break  oflf  from  the  habit  of  excessive 
drinking  in  New  York,  after  trying 
repeatedly  to  do  so.  Arguments  (and 
none  argued  to  me  in  more  convincing 
language  than  I  argued  to  myself)  were 

•  The  yalne  of  this  articlo  depends  mach  npon 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  frank  and  earnest  statement  of 
actual  and  recent  personal  experience;  while  the 
logio  of  its  wndution  may  be  questioned. 


of  no  effect.  My  intellect  presented  the 
moral  ethics  of  the  question  to  my  soul ; 
my  conscience  displayed  the  crime  of 
the  action  before  my  judgment;  my 
physical  experience  complained  repeat- 
edly and  noisily  to  my  brain ;  and  I 
still  kept  on  drinking.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  BO  much  a  lack  of  power  to  resist 
the  drink,  at  the  moment  when  the  tak- 
ing it  was  known  to  me  to  be  the  crimi- 
nal overstep  of  temperance,  as  it  was 
the  lack  of  the  uill  to  exercise  that 
power.  I  do  not  bring  before  you  any 
excuse  by  pleading  an  overwhelming 
craving  which  cannot  resist  the  glass.  I 
am  not  sensible  of  this  in  my  own  case, 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  excepting  in 
instances  where  the  subject  is  partially 
insane ;  in  which  case  nothing  but  en- 
forced total  abstinence  will  effect  any 
remedy,  as  a  razor  would  be  taken  from 
the  reach  of  a  person  with  a  morbid 
tendency  to  self-destruction.  I  do  not 
propose  to  allude  to  such  cases  in  this 
article,  nor  to  allow  of  any  such  excuse 
in  those  to  whom  I  address  my  own 
experience,  for  I  am  confident  tbat  such 
instances  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  that  the  discussion  of  their  treat- 
ment, with  all  their  varied  palliatives 
and  pleas,  is  terribly  injurious  to  the 
really  guilty  drinker.  Nor  do  I  propose 
to  treat  upon  that  temporary  sick  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind  resulting  from 
the  reaction  of  a  prolonged  spell  of  in- 
temperate drinking  (which  I  have  gone 
through  with,  again  and  again,  almost 
to  death)  that  demands  the  agency  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  as  a  prompt  re- 
storative—for that  is  not  the  craving  of 
the  appetite,  but  the  call  of  nature,  to 
be  responded  to,  under  advice,  as  a 
physical  requirement. 

I  do  not  propose,  either,  to  make  a 
sensational  magazine-article,  for  I  have 
no  ability  or  inclination  to  do  so.  I 
will  lay  before  yon,  in  all  seriousness, 
my  own  experience,  knowing  that  there 
are  far,  far  too  many  of  the  readers  of 
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this  Magaziiie  to  whom  it  will  be  ab- 
sorbingly interesting ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  him  who  writes  it,  but  for  their  own 
sakes ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom 
they  love,  perhaps,  more  dearly  than 
their  own  lives.  I  will  try,  also,  to  lay 
before  the  reader  some  few  details  in 
reference  to  the  place  itself,  which  he 
may  not  find  elsewhere,  and  concerning 
which  I  can  remember  to  have  desired 
information  before  I  started  from  the 
city.  The  man  who,  like  myself,  has 
acted  in  discordance  with  his  own  judg- 
ment and  sacrificed  his  power  to  con- 
trol himself  to  his  own  self-indulgence 
to  sucji  an  extent  that  his  will  is  par- 
tially paralyzed  by  the  force  of  habit, — 
whose  mental  muscles  (if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression)  are  relaxed  so  that 
the  mind  and  judgment  cannot  exercise 
themselves*  upon  the  will— who  finds 
in  the  city,  or  in  the  society  which  sur- 
rounds him,  or  in  the  business  that  he 
pursues,  temptations  to  excess  that  he 
would  gladly  escape— let  him  leave  for 
three  months  all  these  belongings,  and 
come  to  anchor  up  here  with  me,  and 
quietly  and  calmly  glance  back  upon 
his  past  career ;  and,  while'  lie  rests 
from  the  cares  of  business,  let  him  pre- 
pare himself^  morally  and  physically, 
for  the  rest  of  the  battle  of  life  that  lies 
before  him.  Let  us  see  where  it  is  that 
we  have  come  to  grief  in  time  gone  by, 
spot  the  turning  point,  overhaul  our 
books,  '^  and  when  found,  stick  a  pin 
in." 

Come  at  once, — do  not  wait, — regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death ;  and,  if 
the  latter,  where  would  your  business 
then  be,  and  what  kind  of  a  memory 
would  you  leave  behind  for  your 
friends  ?  Leave  every  thing  1  Business, 
social  ties,  wife,  children,  all, — if  you 
cannot  conquer  the  habit  of  intemper- 
ance where  you  are;  of,  tohich  is  the 
iame  thing,  if  you  are  not  actively  and 
successfully  engaged  in  conquering  it. 
Leave  your  business  with  a  friend,  and 
your  children  with  your  wife,  and  bid 
good-by^  to  all  for  tliree  months;  you 
would  have  to  do  it  if  death  summoned 
you, — do  it  now  when  life  summons 
you.    There  is  no  shame  or  disgrace  in 


the  act ;  there  is  in  remaining  as  you 
now  are.  Put  three  hundred  dollars  in 
your  pocket,  get  your  clothes  marked 
legibly,  put  some  books  in  your  trunk 
(the  more  the  better),  and  get  aboard 
the  Erie  Railroad.  Binghamton  ia 
about  eight  hours'  ride  from  New  York 
city. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  a  prelimi- 
nary correspondence  with  the  Super- 
intendent. Tou  can  come  right  up 
from  the  station  in  a  carriage  for  three 
dollars,  and  bring  your  luggage  with 
you,  as  to  any  other  hotel.  You  will  go 
into  the  oflSce  and  see  Dr.  Day  (waiting 
for  no  introduction,  for  he  knows  you 
very  well),  and  pay  him  for  thirteen 
weeks^  board,  in  advance,  at  twenty  dol- 
lars per  week,  and  will  be  at  once  as- 
signed a  room,  after  answering  some 
formal  questions  to  a  printed  registry 
kept  in  the  ofl^ce. 

I  have,  you  will  notice,  been  taking 
for  my  companion,  so  far,  a  man  of 
mature  years  and  family  tics,  who  is 
sincerely  desirous  of  conquering  the 
habit  of  intemperance,  and  I  have  not 
alluded  to  any  possible  difliculty  in  the 
way  of  procuring  the  necessary  funds. 
If  the  funds  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
the  person  be  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  may  have  very  material 
reduction  made  from  the  regular  terms 
in  his  case ;  but  a  correspondence  must 
be  entered  into  with  the  authorities,  on 
his  behalf,  before  he  arrives.  The  ac- 
complished and  learned  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  than  whom  there 
is  not  a  more  active  philanthropist  in 
the  world,  Dr.  Wiilard  Parker,  said  in 
my  hearing,  **  If  a  man  is  worth  saving, 
we  want  to  try  and  save  him,  and 
would  rather  take  him  for  nothing  than 
turn  him  away  on  account  of  his  pover- 
ty."  But  as  a  general  rule,  the  money 
can  be  spared,  for  as  an  investment  it  is 
safe  and  sure;  and,  invested  for  the 
restoration  of  a  body,  it  may  prove  the 
ransom  of  a  soul. 

There  are  men  of  immature  years,  and 
who  are  not  desirous  of  conquering  this 
habit  of  excessive  drinking,  who  come 
up  here.  They  had  better  stay  away. 
No  one  should  come  here,  old  or  yoong, 
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without  that  desire  is  the  motive  that 
brings  him ;  it  is  idle,  useless,  and  de* 
moralizing.  To  drink  at  home  to  ez« 
cess  is  bad  enough.  To  drink  in  a 
strictly  temperance  establishment,  where 
drink  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  honor,  is  many  more  times  worse, 
and  much  more  injurious,  physically 
and  morally,  to  the  one  who  trans- 
gresses. To  the  friends  or  guardians 
of  Tery  young  men,  I  would  say,  do  not 
send  your  boys  here  unless  they  them- 
selyes  strongly  desire  to  purge  them- 
selyes  from  the  evils  of  an  early  ac- 
quired habit  of  intemperance.  Do  not 
send  boys  against  their  will,  or  unwill- 
ing men  of  weak  minds,  who  are  suf- 
fering from  this  evil  thing,  for  they  will 
be  but  company  to  each  other  in  their 
debauches.  Such  men  in  coming  here 
seem  to  consider  that  they  have  openly 
declared  that  they  are  drunkards,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  up  their  character  for  consistency, 
even  if  they  have  lost  all  other  char- 
acter; separated  from  the  mild  restraint 
that  home,  society,  or  a  lingering  sense 
of  respectability  has  held  over  them, 
they  give  themselves  up  to  liquor  when- 
ever they  can  obtain  it.  No  expostula- 
tion, no  rules,  will  keep  them  sober — 
physical  confinement  alone  will  do  that, 
— and  they  will  come  back  to  you  ten 
times  worse  than  they  left  you.  This  is 
not  a  penitentiary,  it  is  an  asylum,  a 
resting-place,  and  a  man  who  comes 
to  it  must,  mil  to  be  cured ;  it  must  be 
the  one  object  in  his  life  up  here,  always 
present,  always  pressing,  to  his  mind. 
To  such  a  man  the  institution  is  an 
asylum  for  the  time  being,  and  words 
off  the  overpowering  temptations  of  his 
ordinary  life,  and  enables  him  to  re- 
cuperate. To  any  other  man  it  must  do 
more  harm  than  it  can  do  good. 

If  you  are  now,  as  you  read  this,  in  a 
low  state  of  bodily  health,  resulting 
from  excessive  drinking,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  dispense  with  stimu- 
lants ; — if  you  have  suffered  from  epi- 
lepsy, or  from  delirium  in  any  form, 
and  feel  yourself  to  be  threatened  with 
an  attack,  put  yourself  under  the  treat- 
ment of  a  tried   medical  man  (if  be 


knows  your  habits  and  constitution,  so 
much  the  better),  and  he  will  put  you 
into  a  proper  condition  to  undertake 
the  journey.  If  you  can  get  a  friend  to 
come  up  with  you,  do  so ;  or,  best  of 
all,  your  wife,  or  sister,  or  mother,  be- 
cause they  can  see,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves with,  the  pleasant  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  place ;  they  will  be 
made  quite  welcome,  so  long  as  your 
health  is  any  matter  of  immediate  anx- 
iety, and  will  return  home  with  a  hap- 
pier sense  of  security,  perhaps;  but 
however  that  may  be,  remember  that 
the  place  is  ready  for  you  now,  at  once, 
jtut  as  you  are,  and  that  however  sick 
you  may  be,  you  will  be  well  and  care- 
fully treated.  Of  course,  you  must  have 
some  suffering  and  mental  anguish  to 
go  through,  whether  you  be  here  or 
elsewhere,  before  you  get  right  again. 
Poor  friend  I  don^t  I  know  it  f  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  to  arrest  that ;  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  to  minister  any 
comfort ;  there  is  no  drug  or  subtle  es- 
sence that  can  ward  that  off ;  but,  here, 
there  is  one  cheering,  soft  thought  for 
you  to  turn  your  sick  spirit  upon,  and 
that  is :  /  Tuiw  at  last  taken  the  step  to 
stop  this ';  if  I  die  notOj  I  shall  die  trying 
to  amend  ^  pasty  and  if  I  live,  I  will 
live  this  life  no  more  again  forever.  And, 
you  will  live;  and  as  strength  comes 
back,  and  you  climb,  at  last,  out  of 
hell ;  and  appetite,  and  blessed,  blessed 
sleep  return  to  you,  you  will  have  the 
new  sensation  that  you  are  now  in  the 
right  path,  and  your  past  habits  of  life, 
are,  at  last,  behind  you. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  medi- 
cinal means  used  for  you  during  the 
necessities  of  your  illness  to  bring  you 
through  (and  they  vary,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  attendant  physi- 
cians), there  is  no  more  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant for  you  now  while  you  remain 
under  this  roof.  Whatever  may  be  your 
opinion  of  total  abstinence,  or  your  ex- 
pectation ultimately  as  to  its  practice 
in  your  own  person  while  you  are  here, 
it  is  an  absolute  rule  of  conduct,  a  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  a  law  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  The  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  this  is  manifest ; 
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asd  tbe  mind  most  not,  under  any  cir- 
cmnstances,  admit  the  possibility  of 
allowing  any  excnae  for  the  opposite 
action,  whatever  be  the  desire  or  ap- 
parent necessity  for  it,  or  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  action 
itself  Tills  is  part  of  the  treatment  you 
are  midcr,  and  from  it  you  will  find  out, 
in  your  own  experience,  that  there  is  no 
indispensable  necessity  for  you  to  use 
liquor  as  a  digestive,  or  curative  for  the 
ailments  to  which  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  it ;  that  the  depres- 
sion you  sufier  from, — the  sick  headache 
that  threatens  you, — the  attack  of  dys- 
pepsia you  dread,  will  yield  to,  or  be 
kept  off  by,  other  instruments  beside 
alcohol ;  that  exercise,  rest,  wholesome 
foo<l,  and  above  all,  sleep,  will  more  than 
answer  the  purpose.  And,  when  you 
have  got  to  know  this,  it  will  be  a  ma- 
terial help  to  you  in  dealing  with  the 
use  of  stimulants  by-and-by.  Perhaps 
this  has  been  a  turning-point  in  your 
past  experience,  then  fail  not  to  note  it 
honestly.  You  will  probably  have 
'^  Bromide  of  Potassium  "  administered 
to  you,  until  your  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  nervous  derangement  are  con- 
trolled, and  then  you  will  be  left  to 
Nature^s  remedies ;  and  you  will  go  to 
btnl  night  after  night  a  clean,  sober 
man,  and  you  will  sleep  all  the  night, 
six  hours,  eight  houra  (ten  hours  at 
first),  without  any  waking  up  during 
the  interval.  Think  of  that,  my  friend, 
who  art  glad  if  thou  canst  coax  four 
hours  of  forgetfulness  out  of  twice  that 
number  of  drinks ;  has  t?iat  no  attrac- 
tion ?  arid  to  wake  up  without  a  head- 
ache, without  a  sense  of  degradation, 
with  a  clean  tongue,  a  sweet  breath,  and 
an  appetite ;  have  tliese  no  attractions  ? 
The  twenty  dollars  a  week  that  I  left 
you  paying  to  Dr.  Day  is  required  to  be 
paid  in  advance  for  three  months 
($260),  that  the  authorities  of  the  place 
may  have  a  claim  on  the  resident, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  enforce  it; 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  leave  without  the 
consent  of  the  Superintendent,  he  for- 
feits the  money  he  has  paid ;  and  it  is 
considered  that  three  months  should  be 
passed  here,  unless  obvious  reasons  exist 


for  an  earlier  departure;  in  that  case 
the  unused  balance  of  the  money  is  re- 
turned. There  are  no  extra  expenaea 
not  included  in  the  payment,  it  coTers 
medical  attendance,  washing,  gas,  fire, 
&€.,  &c. 

Tou  will  find  your  room  to  be  neatly 
carpeted,  about  20x14,  water  laid  on, 
and  marble  washstand,  pretty  iron  bed- 
stead, and  good  bed,  with  delicately 
white  bed  clothes.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  room  is  that  of  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  in  the  Continental  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia ;  it  is  heated  by  a  reg- 
ister and  lighted  with  gas,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  building  looks  out  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  establishment,  where 
there  is  always  something  going  on; 
and  on  the  other  side,  over  the  beautiAil 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  Toa  can 
read  all  about  the  description  of  the 
building  in  llr.  Parton's  article  in  the 
October  number  of  the  AtknUie  Maffo- 
eine  for  last  year.  I  have  oidy  been  here 
duri^^g  a  very  unpleasant  winter  season, 
and  have  not  seen  the  place,  outside,  to 
advantage ;  in  the  summer  time,  I  am 
told  that  it  is  very  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant, and  I  can  quite  believe  that  it  is  so. 

You  will  notice  the  following  regula- 
tions posted  up  in  your  room : 

KCW  TORK  STATB  IXEBSXATV  ASTLUII. 

It  being  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
asylum  to  reform  and,  as  it  were,  tdueaU  atum 
such  persons  as  seek  its  beDefits,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  tberefore,  that  rules  be 
established,  atid  tbait  they  be  carried  out  with 
military  precision. 

1st.  Patients  are  required  to  attend  mom- 
ing  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  reUgiooa 
services  on  Sunday. 

2d.  Strict  attention  to  order  and  cleaDlineM 
in  all  respects  is  required. 

Sd.  Lights  in  the  rooms  are  to  be  extinguish- 
cd  at  10  o'clock  p.  m . 

4tb.  Patients  desiring  to  go  beyond  the 
premises,  must  obtain  permission  firom  the 
Superintendent. 

5th.  Patients  are  required  to  be  punctiud  at 
meals. 

6th.  As  profanity,  is  always  shocking  and 
vulgar,  even  to  those  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice, it  is  expected  that  a  proper  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  as  well  as  genllcmanly  io- 
stiuct,  will  prevent  its  use  by  any  inmate  of 
the  asylum. 

7th.  Patients  aro  cautioned  agaioai  any  ao- 
neccssary  conversation  with  the  woikmeo  or 
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serrants  of  the  asjiam,  and  ii  is  requested  that 
anj  disrespect  or  ioattention  on  the  part  of 
anj  empIo3'ee  be  immediatel/  reported  to  the 
Superintendent. 

8th.  As  the  Saperinteodent  is  prepared,  and 
alirajs  ready,  to  give  special  medical  advice 
and  treatment  in  any  case  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, all  other  prescriptions  and  all  nostrums 
and  patent  medicines  are  positively  prohibited. 

9th.  Finally,  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  pa- 
tient that  the  above  Rules,  strictly  respected, 
are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
all  interested,  and  any  wantou  and  persistent 
violation  of  them  will  be  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  expulsion. 

As  you  read  these  regulations,  do  not 
be  piqued  with  them— remember  tohat 
you  have  come  here  for,  and  put  down 
any  thing  in  them  that  goes  "  against 
the  grain  "  to  part  of  the  penalty  you 
have  to  pay.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
excepting  what  is  advisable  or  neces- 
saiy  for  the  object  sought,  and  their 
scrupulous  insistance  by  the  authorities 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  status  of 
the  inmate.  With  regard  to  the  first 
regulation,  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to 
do,  the  daily  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vices rarely  exceed  ten  minutes;  the 
mbming  Sunday  service  is  selected 
£rom  the  Episcopal  form,  and  takes  up 
about  half  an  hour,  the  evening  Sunday 
service  comprises  the  order  usually  fol- 
lowed in  A  Presbyterian  church,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  asylum  preaches  a  ser- 
mon of  about  thirty  minutes.  There  is 
a  "Mason  and  Hamlin  organ ^'  in  the 
chapel,  played  by  some  one  of  the  pa- 
tients as  accompaniment  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  services.  I  would  ask  leave 
to  say,  in  this  place,  that  I  have  been 
much  surprised  at  the  number  of  per- 
sons here  as  patients,  who  possess  a 
mbre  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic;  it  is  a  trait  that  at  first  astonished 
me,  and  has  afiforded  me  much  pleasure 
that  was  quite  unexpected.  There  is  a 
good  Weber  piano  in  the  reception- 
room,  from  which  we  often  have  good 
harmony  discoursed.  The  meals  are 
served  three  times  a  day,  breakfast  at  8 
A.  If.,  dinner  at  1  p.  m.,  supper  at  6  p.  m.  ; 
they  "are  well  served  so  far  as  attend- 
^ce  is  concerned,  and  the  table  is  as 
well  supplied  as  one  would  expect. 
The  food  is  wholesome,  and  there  is 


plenty  of  it,  though  full  use  is  not 
made  of  the  means  at  hand.  I  dare 
say  that  in  the  fruit  season  much  more 
may  be  expected,  for  there  Ib  a  large  and 
fine  kitchen-garden  under  cultivation. 

The  money  that  you  have  in  your 
pocket,  after  paying  for  your  board,  you 
can,  if  you  Uke,  deposit  in  the  office ; 
and,  wanting  any  thing  from  the  city, 
you  can  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  go- 
ing, by  writing  an  order  for  what  you 
want,  and  leaving  it  with  one  of  the 
clerks;  it  will  be  sent  for  through  a 
messenger,  and  the  amount  charged  to 
your  account.  This  is,  however,  quite 
optional  on  your  part.  If  you  want  to 
go  down  to  Binghamton,  you  can  do  so. 
The  Superintendent  will  give  you  a 
"pass,'^  unless  you  have  demonstrated 
by  your  conduct  that  the  going  to  the 
city  is  too  great  a  temptation  for  you. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  want  to 
pay  that  chartered  hamlet  a  very  fre- 
quent visit,  for  a  duller  and  less  inter- 
esting place  it  has  never  been  my  ill-for- 
tune to  see.  There  is  positively  nothing 
to  attract  you;  no  library  or  reading 
room  or  museum,  nothing  in  the  shop- 
vrindows,  and  less  in  the  stores.  The 
only  amusement  is  to  read  the  legal  no- 
tices upon  the  walls  of  Uncle  Sam's  let- 
ter distributing  establishment,  how  Silas 
Isaacs  will  sell  at  "  public  vendue,"  Ac., 
&c.,  "eight  fowls  being  the  property 
of  so  and  so,"  to  "  satisfy  the  claim  of 
so  and  so ; "  or,  how  "  a  red  cow  was 
found  upon  the  premises  of  the  under- 
signed, and  will  be  sold  to  defray  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  the  statute, 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  &c., 
&c.  The  outskirts  of  the  city  have 
some  pretty  residences,  and  there  are 
good  walks  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
whether  you  intend  to  go  "  down  town," 
or  to  walk  the  other  way,  if  you  desire 
to  pass  off  the  grounds,  you  should  first 
get  a  "  pass  "  from  the  Superintendent. 
You  may  hnow  that  you  do  not  need  to 
get  this,  but  you  should  do  it  as  a  re- 
cognition of  his  authority,  which  it  is 
as  much  your  interest  to  support,  as  it 
is  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  city  to 
support  Judge  Barnard  in  such  convic- 
tions as  Real's. 
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T)u-  -'  '  -  ^.^.'  <Tiii;i'.  '*  '  for  recrea- 
tion ..  building 

und  Ji  Btnall  tli  i         ' 

tlic^lricjilB. 

There  is  ii  literary  club|  wUcre  pa- 
pers of  cooaidcrahlo  interest  arc  read 
on  staled  evenings,  arid  where  chess, 
wlii?^t,  ftnd  other  gumt^s  c*n  be  eryojcd. 
There  b  a  library  (penuriously  limited) 
iind  B  rciidinfT^roora^  in  which  are  the 
1      '  '  md  weekly  pajicrs,  and 

y  of  Auicric^ui  and  for- 
<  i.    The  mail  it*  received 

iv  '  (Sundays    excepted)   tit 

uboui  il  A,  It,  and  6  p.  M. ;  the  address, 
**  C:irc  of  Dr.  Day»  Bingham  tun,  New 
York/'  nith  your  name,  or  initials^  ts 
suffinent  io  find  you*  Tho  Western 
juuil  uAiially  ojmes  up  In  the  first  din- 
triliutton,  and  letters  posted  in  New 
York  city  at  the  jt?cncrid  poBt-ofScc  he- 
Eire  3.30  r,  m,  «f  tho  previous  day.    The 

tning  msiil  t rings  letters  pofitctl  in 
K»^w  Yt>rk  up  U*  8  p.  >ff*  of  iho  previous 
night,  und  thu  New  York  daiJy  papers. 

There  is  no  restriction  in  regard  to 
tJic  UJ^c  of  tt»hacco  in  any  fonn^  and  it 
jj*  consumed  tt>  an  enormous  extent^  no 
attention  being  paid  hy  the  generality 
of  the  n!5idrjit«  to  the  sanitiuy  rules 
that  Rhotdd  fxmtrol  its  Ui^c.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  coflcc,  aod  thu^  in  many 
iiitcljmceH,  the  unwi8e  and  unlimited  use 
of  theiie  two  stimulants  injures  tho  phy* 
fi  mated.    But  the  ob- 

J  inn  is  to  inculcate 

I    ;       1  icnce  from  al* 

tC4>hn  I.  principle  that 

Mai,  ti:i.I  *'>'/•  .-i!'.  .  i-  i\n>.  sole  security 
for  th'-  i^iiu  ",iiu  iiuts  Ijrt-n  an  intemper- 
ate drinker;  tt  therefore  interferes  in 
hU  diet  with  oothtng  ehtc,  and  leaves 
to  m  person^t  o¥ni  Judgtnent  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  etimiiJsnts  of  an  nnal- 
cohoUc  nature*  PorliApe  this  is  advise- 
bie.  Drinking  coffee,  Bmoking,  or  the 
Ufw*  of  folmceo  in  any  other  form^  is  io 
♦^  t  beneficial,  aa  well  as  plea^^ 

:v  1 1  ccaaes  to  he  beneficial  be- 

ion  il  oeaiO*  to  be  agreeable,  and  the 
COBiiimcr  koowf  it;  and  it  therefore 
oflbr*  him  an  opportunity  to  test  Ute 
refcirmation  of  bis  hsbita  of  adf-conirol. 


and  to  practice  his  power  of  self-denial 
on  a  less  dangerous  agent  than  ale  hoL 
There  are  opimn  patients  up  hero 
sometimes,  and,  of  course,  u  special 
treatment  is  required  in  their  cusc  1 
am  not  aware  if  it  be  tho  desire  of  the 
Trustees  to  receive  such ;  but  I  nhould 
think  that  it  would  not  be,  for  they 
present  so  opposite  a  class  of  patients 
to  the  intemperate  drinking  man,  and 
have  BO  many  particularities  that  do 
not  exist  in  his  case,  that  the  very  fact 
of  their  mixing  with  and  comparing 
notes  with  the  reforming  inebriate,  is 
dangerous  to  tho  well- being  of  the  lat- 
ter. What  I  mean  to  say  is  this ;  there 
are  so  many  excuses  for  the  opium-eater 
for  continuing  his  habit  when  it  is  once 
strongly  formed — nay,  it  u  death  at  last 
and  prolonge<i  pangs  bo  tore  that  for 
him  to  stop  short,^thnt  in  listening  to 
liira  tho  inebriate  is  likely  to  confound 
his  own  cn5*c  with  the  more  unfortunate 
and  lea^  rani  bin  one  of  the  former. 
And  the  ciTect  is  bad,  for  the  inebriate 
mu^  come  to  consider  that  he  holds  the 
power  to  cure  himself;  that  his  not 
ezcrcisiag  it  is  his  own  guilty  that  (after 
the  first  physical  requisitit»n,  necessi- 
tated by  a  course  of  intemperance,  is 
past)  he  holds  in  his  own  hands  his 
cure  and  his  salvation ;  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  hU  falling  again,  no  pulUft- 
lion  for  him  if  he  docs  so,  it  U  his  own 
eriffie,  knowingly  and  willingly  cnmmit- 
ted.  Do  not  let  me  here  bo  construed 
into  suggesting  any  discouragL-ment  for 
the  opium-eat<!r.  I  know  that  he  can, 
and  docs  continually,  successfully  over- 
come,  heroically,  this  habit.  I  only 
want  to  convey  the  idea  that  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  a  favorable  place  for 
him  to  effect  a  cure.* 

•  A»  Rfi  trtntnp\tf  nt  ihf  tn>t?5  ftf  triT  «f)1ttimi,  I 
Wi"'  N'Ut  i  Alter 

I  I  !  iipnttht 

A  —      ^  I  hnd  b** 

n  '  them  nnorwnrd*  i%T<<it« 

ftiL  I  T  put  In  tUtf  st^Titroona 

»tiCUl    ]''.  '''»tCT| 

Ice.    Ai  nol  J 


taipoft&iH 
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The  inmates  of  the  Institiition  are, 
of  course,  changing  all  the  time. '  During 
the  months  that  I  have  been  here,  the 
society  has  been  attractive  and  agreea- 
ble, presenting  a  much  higher  average 
of  intellect  and  attainments  than  would 
be  found  in  any  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  men.  I  am 
told  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  asylum  that 
it  is  usually  the  case,  and  he  has  a  good 
opportunity  of  judging.  Of  course, 
among  ninety  or  a  hundred  men  there 
will  be  many  varieties  and  dispositions ; 
and  associations  of  more  or  less  inti- 
macy, according  to  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  individuals,  will  spring 
up.  This  one  thing,  however,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  recognize  in  the  social 
organization  of  the  place,  viz.,  that 
good  fellowship,  brilliant  conversation, 
and  friendly  intercourse,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that;  gossiping  scandal  and 
stupid  bickering,  do  not  require  the  aid 
of  stimulants  to  develop  them,  or  to 
increase  their  enjoyment.  Billiards  need 
not  mean  beer  or  brandy,  ten-pins, 
whisky-toddy,  nor  a  rubber  at  whist  or 
euchre,  "  drinks  for  the  party."  This 
you  are  compelled  to  notice,  and  it 

what  in  consonance.  The  chief  valne  your  paper 
has  for  me  ia  the  clear  and  certainly  easy  enough 
rule  of  life  you  Iny  out.  Easy  enough  f  No !  but 
attainable,  and  once  reached,  a  triumph  ao  great, 
aa  to  make  all  other  vlctorfes  eaay.  For,  if  I  am 
equal,  through  consdentious  motiyes,  to  perfonn- 
ing  eix-minuto  duties  relating  to  the  neat  arrange- 
ment of  eix  brnuB  pins  on  my  cushion ;  or,  of  read- 
ing one  page  of  mathematics  (which  I  hate)  every 
day  at  10  a.  m.,  and  so  on.  I  am  equal  to  the  rest 
We  climb  the  skies  on  a  ladder  with  many  rounds, 
one  little  step  at  a  time.  Do  not,  please,  change 
this  part  for  any  body.  The  Tictims  of  opium  are 
badly  off,  unlc«  they  can  fly  to  some  place  like 
this;  besi'lcs,  it  is  not  unusual  to  trace  this  habit 
to  that  oihor  one  of  drinking. 

In  my  own  case,  I  looked  for  relief  in  delirium 
to  opium.  This  lost  Tice  oTcrshadowed  the  first. 
And  while  I  live,  I  can  neyer  be  sulBciently 
fhankftil  for  having  been  brought  here,  against  my 
will,  too. 

If  y  dear  fellow,  for  God  and  Heaven's  sake,  say 
nothing  to  discourage  the  opium-eater. 

Yours  ever,  8— .»»^ 

I  met  him  afterwards,  and  diaking  hands  with 
him,  thanked  him  for  his  letter,  and  said  I  would 
make  an  alteration  in  my  artide ;  within  a  few 
jionrs  oftorward  I  again  held  the  same  hand,  while 
the  last  breath  left  his  poor,  iU-treated  body,  ns  it 
lay  in  a  state  of  benumbed  insensibility,  i^om  which 
It  never  woke,  produced  by  a  lelf-adminiBtered 
overdose  of  laudanum. 


takes  away  one  of  the  flimsy  excuses 
used  for  the  too  free  indulgence  in 
stimulants  as  an  incentiye  to  sociability. 
Perhaps  this  has  been  another  turning- 
point  in  your  past  experience,  then  fail 
not  to  note  it  honestly. 

On  every  Wednesday  evening  there  is 
a  lecture  in  the  chapel  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, of  a  chatty  and  conversational 
description,  and  all  the  inmates  are 
specially^  invited  to  be  present.  Dr. 
Day  is  a  total  abstinence  man  in  his 
habits,  and  is  a  strong,  healthy-looking 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  lectures, 
as  a  general  thing,  partake  too  much 
of  the  ethical  vievir  of  intemperance, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do 
not  enter  more  into  the  therapeutics  of 
alcoholism  and  the  physical  organiza- 
tion affected  by  the  misuse  of  alcohol. 
Dr.  Day  insists  upon  total  abstinence, 
at  once  and  forever,  as  the  only  course 
for  a  past  intemperate  man ;  he  regards 
this  as  a  moral  as  well  as  physical  ne- 
cessity, upon  the  ground  that  such  a 
man  has  lost  both  his  moral  and  physi- 
cal ability  to  control  himself  in  this 
thing.  He  bases  his  opinion  upon  the 
fact  (and  herein  he  is  to  be  attended  to 
with  the  most  absorbing  thoughtfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  listener)  that  in  an 
experience  of  twehe  yeari  constant  inter- 
eourie  with  inebrtates  of  aU  ages  and  die- 
positions  he  heu  never  known  a  man  toho 
had  been  intemperate  to  he  dbk  to  drink  at 
all  without  faUing  again  into  eceeess;  and 
that  he  has  known,  and  now  knows,  of 
many  instances  where,  by  practising 
total  abstinence,  such  a  man  has  been 
restored  to  the  full  powers  and  eigoy- 
ments  of  health. 

But  Dr.  Day  does  not  suppose  that  he 
has  heard  fVom  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  been  under 
his  care,  and  is  constantly  receiving 
back  for  re-treatment  those  who  have 
left  him  apparently  cured,  and  strong 
advocates  of  this  measure. 

You  must  form  your  own  opinion  of 
the  Doctor's  lecturea  for  yourself,  and 
should  not  fail  to  attend  them  always^ 
even  if  only  as  they  are  parts  of  the 
system  under  which  you  have  placed 
yourself  for  treatment ;  but  after  all  the 
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Doctor  is  but  a  man,  and  this  question 
must  be  settled  by  yourself  alone  and 
unaided.  The  Institution  removes  from 
you  the  immediate  operating  causes  for. 
drinking,  and  puts  you  under  certain 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  you  vol- 
untarily consent  to  be  guided  during 
your  residence  here,  and  Dr.  Day  ad- 
vises yon  according  to  his  lights  and 
experience,  but  you,  yourself,  Tiave  got 
to  do  the  uorJc^  and  find  the  way  to 
doit. 

Having  now  introduced  you  to  the 
Institution,  and  familiarized  you  with 
the  outside  life  of  the  residents,  I  will 
guide  you  to  the  threshold  of  the  real 
educational  department  of  the  place, 
the  door  of  your  own  room.  Here, 
within  its  four  walls,  you  must  fight  the 
fight  out  with  yourself,  with  no  living 
aid  from  any  man.  You  have  to  do 
with  yourself  as  you  are  at  present,  a 
man  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  habit 
stronger  than  you  have  yet  been  able  to 
conquer. 

Ist  Whathrought  you  UTider  that  habit  f 
2d.  What  keeps  you  under  it  t 
Now,  to  answer  the  first  question  we 
must  look  this  thing .  straight  in  the 
face,  and  on  your  honesty  in  meeting 
this  issue  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  result  you  are  striving  for. 

Let  us,  once  and  for  all,  cast  from  our 
minds  excuses  of  "  hereditary  disposi- 
tion to  intemperance,"  and  "our  pecu- 
liar organization ; "  we  must  not  con- 
sider these  at  all  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter face  to  face  with  our  judgment.  If 
these  things  do  exist,  they  are  but  cu- 
rious physiological  fieicts,  and  may  per- 
haps be  use  All  in  forming  our  judgment 
upon  the  falls  of  others,  but  not  upon 
our  own.  Shall  I,  poor,  weak,  pitiiul 
creature,  crouching  down  under  the 
weight  of  my  self-indulgence,  point  to 
yonder  man  and  say,  "  If  God  had  only 
made  me  strong  like  him, — ^if  /  had  the 
force  of  will  that  has  sustained  him, — 
if  /  had  been  bom  without  this  *  con- 
stitutional taint  in  my  blood,'  oh,  how 
happy  and  blessed  should  I  be  I  '^ 
Think  you  not  that  hie  position  has 
been  gained  through  strife  and  hardly- 
won  battles  with  self?     Are  you  to 


lower  him  from  the  place  he  has  gained 
by  finding  excuses  for  yourself  in  what 
you  call  "  his  superior  organization  ?  " 
Has  he  no  wounds  to  show,  received  in 
his  struggle  with  himself  ?  And  where 
are  your  scars  ?  Tou  basely  surrender- 
ed to  slavery.  He  fought  against  it,  and 
has  won.  Perhaps  you  have  sometimes 
gone  wrong  at  this  point  in  time  gone 
by ;  if  so,  fail  not  to  note  it  honestly ; 
and  remember  that  it  is  with  our  own 
conscious  sense  of  outraged  responsi- 
bility that  you  have  to  deal.  Am  I  too 
severe  in  the  conclusion  that  I  am  lead- 
ing you  to,  in  answer  to  our  first  home- 
question— think  of  it,  my  reader,  in  the 
integrity  of  your  own  heart.  Are  you 
conscious  of  any  real  excuse  in  giving 
way  to  intemperance  ?  Arc  the  excuses 
that  you  hear  others  make  for  you  valid 
to  yourself?  Do  you  believe  in  those 
you  put  in  language  yourself,  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  ?  Do  you  really  think 
that  your  indulgence  is  the  result  of 
your  "  easy  disposition,"  of  "  your  love 
of  sociability,"  of  "  your  generous  im- 
pulses ? "  Do  not  these  very  attributes, 
if  you  possess  them,  cry  out  against  the 
indignity  of  the  accusation  ?  do  they 
not  throw  you  back  on  the  plion,  broad, 
staring  fact  that  guilty  inclination  haa 
guided  you,  and  self-gratification  ha$  "been 
your  aim  and  end  t  Do  not  the  thoughts 
of  other  habits  to  be  dropped  point 
unmistakably  to  this  answer,  as  they 
cloud  the  view  of  the  pure  self  that 
might  have  been  ? 

Here  is  my  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

Now,  to  answer  the  second.  Have 
we  exercised  our  will  not  to  do  this 
thing,  as  much  as  we  have  exercised  our 
will  to  do  it  1  In  my  own  case  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  have  willed  to  do,  more 
than  I  have  willed  not  to  do ;  but  I  am 
also  aware  that  my  power  now  to  exer- 
cise the  will  not  to  do  is  impaired.  I 
am  not  satisfied,  therefore,  to  say  that 
my  absence  of  inclination,  or  will,  to  do 
odierwise  is  alone  the  reason  that  this 
habit  holds  to  me.  And  to  demonstrate 
this,  let  me  present  before  you  three 
rules  that  I  laid  down  for  myself  soon 
after  coming  into  the  asylum.    I  felt 
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then,  OS  I  said  in  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  that  it  was  the  will  to  exer- 
cise the  power  to  do  that  I  lacked  most ; 
and  I  determined  to  test  myself  by 
these  slight  things,  which  to  myself  I 
made  real  and  important  things. 

1st.  Do  some  one  thing  every  day 
that  I  do  not  like,  no  matter,  having  fix- 
ed upon  it,  how  trivial  or  unimportant, 
or  even  foolish,  it  may  seem,  whether 
physical  or  immaterial,  whether  it  be  a 
minute  matter  affecting  my  personal 
habits  or  social  intercourse ;  or  ofi  a 
higher  moral  character ;  do  it,  and  do  it 
the  more  persistently  and  conscientious- 
ly the  more  I  dislike  to  do  it. 

2d.  Keep  a  diary,  and  put  down 
every  evening  in  it  all  that  I  can  re- 
member of  my  actions  and  thoughts 
during  the  day. 

3d.  Read  six  verses  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  or  Proverbs  every  morning. 

I  found,  on  commencement,  the  2d 
and  3d  a  little  tiresome,  and  while  they 
continued  so  I  let  them  take  the  place 
of  the  first ;  but  as  they  became  habits, 
and,  being  simply  mechanical,  required 
but  little  exercise  of  power,  I  insisted 
upon  exacting  the  first.  Here  I  had  a 
fight,  and  yet  there  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  will  existing  to  do  the 
thing.  I  put  it  off  till  the  last  moment, 
I  would  not  think  of  any  thing  to  do 
during  the  day,  I  would  try  by  inge- 
nious reasoning  to  argue  myself  into 
the  absurdity  of  the  action.  I  would 
try  to  palm  off  trifiing  things  in  the 
place  of  some  one  thing  that  had  al- 
ready arranged  itself  in  my  mind  as  the 
disliked  thing  for  the  day.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  see  in  this  how  my  lax  habits 
of  mind  came  in ;  though  I  had  set  be- 
fore myself  to  obey  this  rule,  as  a  cura- 
tive agency,  I  tried  to  shirk  it  and 
evade  it ;  and  it  became  manifest  to  me 
how  relaxed  wa3  the  power  that  I  could 
bring  to  bear  on  the  will,  and  that  I 
was  in  an  abnormal  n^ntal  condition  ; 
but  I  persisted,  and  I  conquered. 

I  found  out  thus  the  following  answer 
to  the  second  question  I  had  put  to  my- 
self, viz.,  that  not  only  had  my  will  kept 
me  in  this  habit,  but  my  power  to  exer- 
cise my  will  to  break  off  from  it  was 
VOL.  IV. — 2 


impaired.  This  was  a  great  point  to 
arrive  at,  because  if  you  find  out  just 
where  the  damage  is,  you  know  where 
to  apply  the  remedy ;  and  the  remedy 
in  this  case  is  clear  to  my  mind ;  first 
to  put  the  will  to  work  on  the  side 
which  it  is  disinclined  to,  and  then  in- 
sist on  exercising  the  power  to  carry  it 
out  against  all  pleas  to  the  contrary. 

Try  this  simple  plan  of  mine,  if  you 
like,  and  thus  measure  your  power  on 
slight  things  before  again  meeting  the 
enemy  that  has  so  often  conquered  you ; 
but  in  any  thing  that  you  do  set  before 
yourself  as  a  mental  task  up  here  (out- 
side of  the  great  obligation  itself  of 
total  abstinence)  do  not  press  it  upon 
yourself  to  irksomeness  to  an  extent 
that  will  interfere  at  all  with  the  object 
sought  for.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
think  me  very  self-asserting  in  the  way 
I  am  writing,  and  may  retort  on  me, 
"  Physician,  heal  thyself."  Pardon  me, 
dear  reader,  if  I  be  so ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  merit  the  replication ;  but  I  am  telling 
you  my  own  experience,  and  of  what  I 
found  useful  in  my  own  case,  as  I  started 
to  do.  It  is  laid  upon  my  mind  to 
write  as  I  am  writing. 

It  may  be  said,  here,  that  all  this 
mental  discipline  might  be  gone  through 
with,  without  coming  to  an  Institution 
of  this  kind,  and  the  same  result  ar- 
rived at  in  one's  own  home ;  perhaps  it 
might  be ;  it  has  been  done  1  it  has 
been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  has 
failed!  Change  of  scene,  avowal  of 
infirmity,  absence  from  the  cares  of 
business ;  and,  above  all,  the  obligation 
of  total  abstinence,  allied  with  all  these, 
are  great  aids,  and  are  all  to  be  found 
in  this  asylum.  There,  weakness  of 
character  and  want  of  self-command 
lead  into  snares ;  and  conscience  has  no 
fair  play  in  the  entanglements  that  sur- 
round one.  Here,  one's  lot  is,  for  the 
time  at  least,  fixed ;  one  has  but  little 
to  fear,  nothing  to  work  for  but  one's 
ultimate  cure ;  and,  above  all,  leism'e  to 
think.  Ah  !  it  is  hard  to  take  the  back 
track  in  this  thing  in  the  city;  the 
strain  of  business,  the  attractions  of 
old  habits  and  fellowship,  are  very 
strong  on  the  side  of  self-indulgenoe, 
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while  the  mind  itself  is  in  the  sick  con- 
dition I  have  alluded  to.  Think  of  the 
return  to  business,  after  partially  re- 
covering from  the  reaction  of  a  spell  of 
intemperance — the  tangled  condition  of 
affairs,  the  neglected  accunrulation  of 
work,  the  feeling  of  despondency,  and 
entire  inability  to  take  up  the  end  of 
the  chain  where  you  dropped  it,  the 
cold  chill  that  runs  down  your  back- 
bone as  the  attempt  is  made,  the  shak- 
ing hand,  the  hateful  feeling  of  self-dis- 
grace ; — and  the  remedy,  and  the  poi- 
son, next  door  I 

Here,  there  is  no  such  remedy,  and 
no  such  malarious  atmosphere  while 
your  real  cure  is  daily  progressing ;  and 
here,  you  will  find  the  difference  in  the 
result  to  that  of  all  previous  efforts. 

If  your  cure  be  not  real  up  here,  and 
you  again  fall,  after  the  remedial  treat- 
ment that  I  have  sketched  out  has  been 
pursued  to  its  apparent  end,  what  then  ? 
Is  there  no  hope?  Is  there  no  hope 
for  those  who  fall  again  and  again  ?  I 
answer  there  is  hope  just  so  long  as  the 
will  to  reform  lasts,  and  no  longer.  So 
long  as  the  will  to  practice  the  remedial 
course  is  present,  the  power  to  exercise 
the  will  may  be  stimulated  and  culti- 
vated, and  the  same  course  is  always  at 
your  disposal.  Only  remember  that 
each  time  you  fall  now  you  get  weaker 
and  feebler  I  you  arc  not  like  Antajus ; 
Barth  is  not  your  Mother.  And  each 
time  you  are  felled  by  this  thing  you 
are  more  soiled  and  damaged  by  it,  and 
more  unfitted  for  a  higher  sphere  of 
manhood.  But  you  must  not  allow 
yourself  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  degradation  in  the  future.  Here, 
in  this  little  chamber,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life,  you  are  to  be 
alone  icith  yourself^  to  make  au  intimate 
(Hcnd  of  your  own  individual  man- 
hood, undisguised,  as  it  really  exists; 
and,  what  do  you  find  ?  Thoughts,  in- 
telligence, knowledge,  wishes,  cravings  I 
Is  this  me  f  It  is  neit^  strange,  wonder- 
ful to  contemplate  1  And  this  bodily 
personality,  has  it  the  power  to  control, 
to  foshion,  to  exhibit,  to  demonstrate 
thie  me ;  and,— oh,  horror  of  horrors ! 
•  desolate  and  destroy  and  consume 


it  all  ?  Oh,  wonderful  perfection  of  the 
beauty  that  might  have  been,  that  may 
be  1  Oh,  sublime  combination  of  ideas 
and  wishes  !  Oh,  ecstacy  and  wonder 
of  self-observation  I  God  in  heaven,  let 
me  never  lose  sight  of  myself  again ! 
Why  did  1  never  know  that  I  had  such 
an  inmate  in  my  body  before  ?  This 
room  shall  never  be  desolate  to  me  with 
this  companion.  Physical  suffering  and 
infirmity  need  not  interfere  with  this ; 
the  sense  of  its  possession  is  its  own 
enjoyment.  Time  shall  not  hang  heavi- 
ly, for  I  can  always  retire  to  my  newly 
found  friend.  "  My  heart  is  glad,  and 
my  glory  rejoiceth,  my  flesh,  also,  ehaU 
rest  in  hope^ 

I  do  not  know  that  this  feeling  vrill 
come  to  you  at  first,  it  did  not  so  come 
to  me ;  it  gradually  stole  over  my  mind 
as,  step  by  step,  I  sought  an  undisguised 
acquaintance  with  myself.  Perhaps  you 
have  arrived  at  this  intimacy  before, 
but  I  think  not.  Perhaps  this  feeling 
will  not  come  to  you  at  all.  To  me  it 
seems  to  present  a  motive  that  I  have 
lacked  in  my  past  experience,  and  to 
throw  a  different  light  upon  my  life.  I 
can  see  now  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
flict going  on  in  me  all  the  time,  be- 
tween my  spiritual  nature,  which  is  me^ 
and  my  physical  nature,  which  contuns 
and  demonstrates  me  ;  and  that  I  have 
ministered  to  my  physical  body,  so  that 
I  was  gradually  lapsing  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  animal.  Ecstatic 
thoughts,  that  would  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves,  would  seem  to  ally 
themselves  to  a  desire  for  physical 
stimulants  for  cooperation,  and  would 
then  die  an  unnatural  death,  and  leave 
me  nothing  but  the  animal  enjoyment. 
Now  these  thoughts  are  present  to  a 
perfect  and  overwhelming  extent,  with- 
otft  the  aid  of  stimulants,  in  a  some- 
what prostrated  condition  of  body,  and 
there  is  no  desire  for  any  artificial 
stimulants ;  on  t^e  contrary,  there  is  an 
absolute  loathing  to  connect  that  with 
them,  either  as  a  motor,  or  cncourager. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  point  where  I  have 
gone  wrong  before. 

The  thoughts  that  come  to  your  mind 
will  not,  however,  always  be  of  a  very 
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pleasant  character;  but  they  most  be 
met  and  followed  out  to  the  end 
whence  they  tend;  such  are  those 
thoughts  that  lead  you  to  the  fact  of 
the  humiliating  position  you  hold,  in 
having  made  it  desirable  for  you  to  oc- 
cupy this  room.  This  you  must  accept 
as  one  of  your  penalties,  giving  it  its 
proper  weight  in  your  mind,  and  no 
more.  The  expression  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  you  by  your  friends,  and 
their  manifestation  of  it  in  what  may 
seem  an  abrupt  and  unkind  manner — 
the  absence  of  attention  to  you  on  their 
part  by  not  writing  to  you  so  frequently 
as  you  expect,  and  a  thousand  other 
minor  things,  are  all  to  act  as  penalties. 
Don't  be  a  coward,  don't  be  discour- 
aged ;  you  know  you  are  right  now, 
and  not  fearing  any  humiliation  your- 
self, take  all  of  it  on  yourself,  and  try 
to  ward  off  any,  even  the  very  least,  re- 
flection of  it  upon  others  who  do  not 
deserve  it. 

There  is  one  great  lack  in  life  here 
that  will  manifest  itself  to  you  very 
soon  after  taking  up  your  residence,  and 
that  is  regular  occupation.  If  you  can 
remedy  that  by  bringing  some  employ- 
ment from  the  city  that  can  occupy 
your  time,  you  will  be  much  benefitted 
thereby.  Here  amusement  or  patient 
idleness  is  very  demoralizing.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  will  want  to  stay  longer 
than  three  months ;  but  the  wishes  of 
one's  Mends  should  be  seriously  regard- 
ed on  this  matter ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  well  to  remain  when  the  doing 
so  becomes  irksome. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  may  be 
asked,  what  is  your  rule  for  the  future  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  practice  "  total  absti- 
nence ?  "  I  answer,  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  the  practice  of  "  total  abstinence  " 
the  security  on  which  I  shall  depend  ^n 
my  future  life.*  There  are  many  reasons 

*  I  am  nware  that  here  I  \^j  myself  open  to  be 
muunderstrod,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  ren- 
der my  meanltig  more  clear  by  sa3rtng  any  thing 
farther  on  the  matter.  What  I  want  to  convey  Is, 
that  I  do  not  regard  tho  practice  of  total  absti- 
nence to  be  tho  reliance  upon  which  I  depend.  I 
can  foresee  drcumstanoes  in  which  the  enforcement 
of  that  practice  might  render  me  anpleasant  and 
objectionable  in  futare  Aocial  relations ;  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  tam«d  into  a  disagreeable  pillar  of 


why  total  abstinence  should  be  expedient 
for  a  once  intemperate  man ;  and  a 
notable  one  is  that  it  makes  it  manifest 
to  others,  that  his  abandonment  of 
drinking  is  real ;  another  may  be  the 
sense  of  security  that  it  gives  to  his 
friends,  to  whom  he  owes  all  the  repara- 
tion that  lies  in  his  power ;  but  I  am 
opposed  to  magnifying  the  importance 
of  the  practice  itself  as  the  only  salva- 
tion for  him  who  has  once  been  an 
inebriate,  as  theue  is  danger  in  placing 
exclusive  confidence  in  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  self-evident  fact,  that  if  a  man 
does  not  drink  he  cannot  get  drunk; 
but  I  do  not  see  the  same  evidence  in 
the  postulate  that  "  if  a  man  who  has 
once  been  intemperate  again  drinks  at 
all,  he  mu8t  drink  to  excess.^'*  The  latter 
is  entirely  a  compound  of  moral  weak- 
ness, which  weakens.  It  is  to  be  our 
effort  to  remedy^  not  succumb  to  the  evil. 
I  do  not  like  that  superstitious  awe 
of  what  is  termed  the  "  first  glass ; "  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  healthy 
symptom.  The  act  of  drinking  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  crime  of 
getting  drunk.  I  have  known  men 
who,  reforming  from  drinking,  clung  to 
this  idea  as  their  security,  who  are  now 
in  a  ten  times  worse  state  than  they 
were ;  and  I  know  men  who  show  that 
they  are  thoroughly  reformed,  who  yet 
drink  moderately  of  both  beer,  wine 
and  spirits.  For  myself,  if  I  practise 
total  abstinence,  it  will  be  because  I  fear 
the  effect  of  stimulants  upon  a  growing 
tendency  to  vertigo,  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  would  not  drink  a  glass  of  iced 
water  rapidly  when  in  a  very  heated 
state;  and  you,  my  reader,  you  must 
judge  in  this  matter  for  yourself.    If 

salt,  obnoxious  to  myself  and  distantefol  to  my 
fHends. 

I  sincerely  wi!»h  to  turn  my  hack  on  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain,  and  walk  henceforth  with  the 
Abrahams  of  the  world  to  seek  a  better  and  nobler 
resting-place ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  hope,  with  them, 
to  take  tho  goods  the  gods  provide  for  me  on  my 
journey.  Amusement  and  oheerfulnes.^  must  be 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  sterner  moralities,  and 
my  future  life  must  not  be  one  continual  moan 
over  past  errors  ;  but  If  in  thij  thing  of  drinking  I 
cannot  exercise  moderation,  then  better,  far  better, 
will  It  be  to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  abstinence 
than  again  to  sink  into  excesses,  and,  as  I  feel  now, 
that  will  bo  done,  if  my  weakness  be  such  that  I 
cannot  exercise  moderation. 


»£  8E  I  do.  tbe  piBctaoe  of  total  ward  to  in  yonr  future  life,  I  am  disap- 

ni'st  iriJL  come  ta  joa  of  its  own  pointed.     You  hare  not  oome  to  the 

TT,  is  h  bt  ntoasMTj  for  jon ;  same  conclosiona  tliat  I  did,  when  I  had 

Toc  likTe  nvt  some  better  con-  been  for  three  months  "  Anchored  off 

;  izdinenoe  than  that  to  look  for-  Bingham ton.^ 


OUB    CAMPING-GBOUND. 

TsEBB  is  a  BjKxt  where  plumy  pinea 

Adorn  the  srlTan  hanks  of  Otter, 
Where  pigeons  feed  among  the  Tines 

That  bend  above  the  limpid  water : 
Where  wood-ducks  breed  in  hollow  trees, 

And  herns  among  the  matted  sedges ; 
Where,  drifting  with  the  mountain-breeze, 

Float  satin  clouds  with  silrer  edges. 

And  there  the  blue  jay  makes  her  nest 

In  thickest  bhade  of  water-beeches ; 
The  fi&b-Lawk,  statue-like  in  rest. 

Keeps  guard  o^er  glassy  pools  and  reaches. 
The  trout  beneath  the  ssOgy  brink 

Is  sharp  on  shipwrecked  flies  and  midges, 
The  re'i  deer  comes  in  search  of  drink. 

From  laurel  brake  or  woodland  ridges. 

And  on  the  stream  a  light  canoe 

Floats  like  a  freshly-fallen  feather— 
A  fairy  thing,  that  will  not  do 

For  broader  seas  or  stormy  weather. 
The  «i<le8  no  thicker  than  the  shell 

Of  Ole  Bull's  cremona  fiddle— 
Tlic  man  who  rides  it  will  do  well 

To  part  his  scalp-lock  in  the  middle. 

Beneath  a  hemlock  grim  and  dark 

Where  shrub  and  vine  are  intertwining. 
Our  shanty  stands,  with  roof  of  bark, 

On  which  the  cheerful  blaze  is  shining, 
Tlic  smoke  ascends  in  spiral  wreath, 

With  upward  curve  the  sparks  are  trending : 
The  coffee-kettle  sings  beneath 

Where  smoke  and  sparks  with  leaves  are  blending. 

We  had  our  day  of  youth  and  May, 

We  may  have  grown  a  trifle  sober ; 
But  life  may  reach  a  wintry  way. 

And  wo  are  only  in  October  1  , 
Then  heroes  a  round  to  every  hound 

That  ran  his  deer  by  hill  or  hollow, 
And  every  man  who  watched  the  ground 

From  Barber  Rock  to  Firman  Fallow. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  AND  THE  CONSTABLES; 

OR,  HOW  THB  ENGLISH  DROVE  THE  EXILES  FROM  JERSEY. 

[M.  Charles  Hugo,  eldest  son  of  Victor  Hugo,  sends  us  the  following  narrative,  which 
we  have  translated  from  his  MSS.  We  understand  that  it  is  to  be  included  in  a  work  which 
he  proposes  to  publish,  and  which  has  excited  in  advance  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Parisian 
literary  and  political  society.  This  paper  describes  ^he  manner  in  which  several  of  the  French 
exiles,  including  M.  Victor  Hugo,  were  expelled  from  the  island  of  Jersey,  in  1856.  Aside 
from  its  intrinsic  interest,  it  is  a  clear  and  historical  record  of  the  sentiments  of  the  French 
Republicans  toward  their  political  Antichrist,  "  H.  Bonaparte,"  and  the  administration  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  the  unflinching  boldness  with  which  theee  three  dozen  exiles  with- 
stood two  whole  empires.  This  resolute  courage  gives  respectability  to  the  amusing  bill- 
sticking tournament,  which  forms  so  important  a  portion  of  the  story,  and  to  the  almost 
equally  comical  scene  in  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  overcomes  three  constables  in  a  discussion 
on  human  rights  and  the  basis  of  law. — Editor.] 


In  itself  considered,  and  taken  alone, 
the  expulsion  (t.  e.,  of  Messrs.  Ribey- 
rolles,  Pianciani,  and  Thomas),  so  fsir, 
did  not  fulfil  the  purpose  of  M.  Bona- 
parte.* What  he  needed  was  not  mere- 
ly the  sending  away  of  three  of  the  pro- 
scribed. He  wanted  to  crush  entirely 
the  nucleus  of  the  body  of  exiles  in 
Jersey. 

The  driying  out  of  the  island  of  the 
citizens  Ribeyrolles,  Pianciani,  and 
Thomas  left  a  void,  and  an  irreparable 
one,  in  that  number  of  the  exiles  who 
were  active  in  the  cause,  but  did  not 
by  any  means  annihilate  it,  and  did  not 
even  occasion  the  discontinuance  of 
their  joumaL  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  VHomme  could  continue  its  weekly 
publication,  while  themselves  residing 
elsewhere.  M.  Ribeyrolles,  after  his  de- 
parture, sent  over  from  Guernsey  an 
article  which  was  printed  in  the  very 
next  number  of  V Homme,  And  there 
were  devoted  friends  enough  left  in  the 
island  to  do  the  work  of  the  paper. 
The  printing  went  on,  the  office  con- 
tinued open,  and  the  paper  appeared 
regularly.  Thus  the  expulsion  had  not 
accomplished  its  purpose. 

But  M.  Bonaparte  had  calculated  all 

*  N<iU  hy  TransUUor.  M.  Charl«t  Hugo,  with  vd- 
fkiling  pertmadty,  ia variably  and  scmpnlously  ap- 
plies to  Louis  Kapoleon  the  invidloas  designation 
of  "  IConsIenr  Bonaparte.'* 


his  consequences.  He  knew  the  mnity 
and  sympathy  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  that  to  strike  three  of  the  pro- 
scribed was  to  strike  all  of  them.  He 
knew  that  a  partial  expulsion,  even  a 
single  isolated  case,  would  be  taken  up 
by  their  whole  community,  and  that,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present  especially,  in 
view  of  such  an  enormous  act  of  vio- 
lence, the  exiles  in  Jersey,  who  had  so 
resolutely  seized  every  opportunity  for 
speaking  out,  could  not  do  so  on  the 
present  occasion  without  incurring  a 
legal  forfeiture  in  the  view  of  France 
and  of  the  Empire.  The  consequences 
of  the  step  had  been  maturely  consid- 
ered, also,  by  the  Anglo-French  Govern- 
ment.* 

Only  two  alternatives  were  possible. 
Either  the  proscribed  would  protest, 
and  thus  put  themselves  within  the 
power  of  the  Government,  or  they 
would  submit,  and  thus  surrender  their 
principles.  Either  of  these  results 
would  be  satisfactory  to  M.  Bonaparte. 

[After  consultation,  the  exiles  deci- 
ded to  answer  this  blow  historically,  by 
public  protest,  rather  than  legally,  by 
proceedings  in  the  English  courts.  The 
three  exiles   accordingly  departed  on 

♦  JVote  bf  TranMlator.  The  term  "  Anglo-French  ** 
seems  to  be  naod  by  H.  Hugo  as  a  sarcastic  thnut 
at  the  servility  of  the  English  Government  in  com- 
plying with  the  demands  of  the  French  Emperor 
about  the  proscribed  repablioans. 
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Wednesdar.  Oct.  ICpIIl  an  j  next  mort- 
in^  tiie  lol lowing  d»-'ciaratioiu  cnJied 
hy  KL  Victor  Huge,  vat  i^doptec:  ;j 

Ttr**  of  Ibe  proscribed.— E:b?7Tolie£,  -ie 
l«arie86  «bd  «ivqi>ent  vriier.  FisocianL  llie 
jeeoerouft  repre«ajHiliTe  uf  iitt  KuxcftD  peopit, 
atiiii  Tiiomac,  ^»e  irrftre  pri»tn«er  of  Manx  bs. 
iiiciicl.— Irtiv*;  Useo  expellee  irum  ^vrbtj. 

TLi§  iS  u  •w'Km§  matier.  Viit*  »}»?»ettr*  iic 
tbe  fturfttoe  of  h  J  Ti**  Euglitiii  GyT«TimeDt. 
IViU*  ie  «t  tue  Uitiom  cf  i;  ^  Tiit  freiti^  pt^ 
iict.    It  i«  ti*e  iiaud  of  roncLt  ol  Uit  p^'tt 

iocpued  whLiL  tbt  iloeniei  ofHiJi^laxid.  Eiig- 
laod  hm«  a/draticed  l*  tai«  poio*.  tif  pruscrlliinf 
tl.e  prwcribed.  Ooe  r.f?  more,  aud  Eogiaitd 
will  beooooe  ac  appezMiix  K*  liie  I'reDri  £in>- 
pjre ;  Jeiwrr,  a  «a«^fr«  uf  li*  c*^'fc£i«»tf»c»r 
of  Ct^utaiioec 

At  lb  if  present  trrhiog.  ou  friwidt  iitrt 
j^Qoe;  iLe  act  <rf  expiilt?ivxi  bat  teex»  jierferied. 
It  is  lor  fiitute  tixots  to  ^efccnot  thif  d<»d. 
We  oonfi!::t:  ourkelTe«  t©  ti«e  xuaLxxa;  it  kiivv-t- 
We  mere!  r  Uxe  b  le^  aicLboa-leid^TDeut  of  h. 

JLiearib^  ti«e  rioinuon  of  law  out  tif  tue  auefr- 
tion,  the  uoer*  rivie&ce  offered  1*  our  perbon* 
«rou'.d  ool  r  caube  a  aeuie  Tiie  FreDc'u  rei  o- 
lalioc  U  asaured.  Tse  Tnutii  ZvpiiMk  is 
»vu<>LTnKnic  w'rtL  Ei^t.  Ti*e  f iT-ure  i»  iver ,. 
liable.  O^aipared  witb  taeat:  S»^^  wiiat  dv 
^■♦Jier  oooMdentkAS  aijtifr?  Wi*::,  lor  it- 
etaoce,  is  real^j  Uus  ezpUMioft^  Om  tuio^ 
jevei  on  tbe  brow  <rf  ex.>— ooe  xa'-Te  rei.:  ia 
oar  eouDt/r's  flaj^ 

Bat  we  mnjA  aro&d  ii*e  po**wvU-*?T  <^  beis; 
misoodenstoodL 

GoTemnieot  of  Eogiautd,  L«r  wLaj  we-  tbe 
proccribed  Fretxhrnm,  tAj  to  r^/a :  IL  bcc^ 
parte,  joor  ^  powerful  aad  v^t^ImI  alir/'  Lac, 
m  &ct,  OQ  lej^  stalos  exoept  tLat  of  a  per^ob 
under  iodietmecit  and  waitis.;?  tiial  fur  Li^ 
treason.  For  foor  jeara.  Le  ba»  beea  le^.'r 
holden  to  aaawer  to  a  writ  of  sarcmons  ais>^}e<d 
bj  Uardouin,  President  of  the  Uigb  Covotof 
iostice,  De  ia  Palme,  PataiUe,  Moreaa  -de  la 
Seine,)  and  Caocbjr,  iodges ;  ai»d  countersign- 
ed Renouard,  Procoreur-generaL* 

M.  Bonaparte  took  an  oalb  as  an  officer  of 
tbe  Repnblie,  and  peijured  bimselC 

M.  Bonaparte  swore  fidelity  to  tbe  Constito- 
tioo,  and  bas  deatrojred  the  Constitution. 

H.  Bonaparte,  to  whom  all  the  laws  were 
confided,  has  riolated  all  tbe  Uws. 

«  Decbkb  :  In  Tirtae  of  Article  0$  of  tbe  C<msti- 
tation«  tfte  Uu^  Court  of  Jnttice  declares  loois 
Kspoleon  Bonaparte  indicted  for  the  oime  of  Hisrh 
Ttmunn ;  oonrokes  the  Xationsl  Jar)-,  in  order  to 
preeesd  at  once  to  trial ;  and  charges  the  counsellor 
XeiMiiard  wHh  the  ftmetfons  of  Poblle  Minister 
MsrilMlUchCoBit    Done  at  Paris,  December  S, 

OHfnad)    Haxoovxv,  *c,  ftc 


M-  Bimnp&nc-  hht  iuip:JsauB£  "fiK-i 
livef  of  tilt  peoi»k:.  wiiv  ait  tw"  mm  xayu 
anc  bus  banuibec  tiie  jorigpfi 

M  Ikmapant,  it  crrDer  tc-  srroiL 
tbe  smmnaf&s  uf  tiu-  Hi^  Otnri..  ixas  uaat  as  a 
majeliteior  does  in  fipulrn^  tut  poiim^-dfc  ixu^ 
comtnin«c  ninrtier. 

M.  Bonnpane  bae  klBed  sriii  Hk  m^nrL.  ssas- 
exunuixtcieL  iiuc  mhanaarec  witL  prspoatuc  i^ 
oaj.  ttxjc  iiui  kUiec  wilL  mnsi^i^suii  tn*  ^liptzL 

M.  Buoaiiane  ixas  pnilioimec  CnmiiiHg.  O- 
rsf  r  aud  Cuarie**,  lor  iiarinr  ofisned  n-  — lipr 
in  serriiip  tbt  nisTidaiie  nf  liie  Cons*  i?^  ^ans:. 

ML  Bonaiiane  bas  anbcmec  auiiaie9k.siiMcx^ 
«d  tari.  dfiiciaJE.  sabomec  mrn^niKsnaBL. 

ML  l»oTiaT«ar;e  bas  siulsx:  itte  lu-upeij  if 
liouft  >'Ldiip;»e,  vLc-  p^rc-  bin.  ius  iiib. 

M-  lioDtpunt    Lai    aegnesiruiBL,   pHiapB^ 
confiscated.      Ht  L;:*    "icrr 
askd  ruiiitd  ft-nsiiief . 

M.    Bonapcne    bas    pnmtrJbpd. 


dnrev  otTL  exiieHed.  iranaponec 
inuni7»'.»»VfC  ii-  Ctj-coait.  £rax:siianec  znii  csk, 
SvT^T  liiUQfcaxid  diixexuL  amoxic  wmnc  asr  aWt 
wbo  i*>^  ibi(  WKxtmiijn^ 

Hip*  iPea!.'.»rL,  liJse  swearjixg.  -ribkcaaB  «f 
oauifc.  Bubyn-ation  cif  t-fiiciais.  izXLbMr£dl  %■»- 
itdmieT;;,  i^u!u:s'icni.  tAcdL  mcrdcr — sS  Aoe 
are  sa^i'-utyrr  cr;njes  bj  fc3  Kida.  wmiwn  al 
itsiioxib.  Titer  sTE;  prrr.ifc'rtfc'rut  ix  Eiig^awd  ¥t 
deall  t>:«  ibe  s^aSjid ;  and  irt  pcsiidiaUe  ia 
Fraxice,  a-::bc»arb  ii»e  E^ps^iar  abausiad  ibt 
p«tt:i^  tif  oekih  and  i€  -ie  rxLej^  I^ 
«>«r  ^Au:a<!i  is  siili  waii:iig  Itc  M.  Bemsr 
parte.  WLas  covem'piwj  Lisosej  mx%  ts  ^b 
to^r  as  this :  "  Proaacr,  fSsad  cpL*  1^ 
baagmu  tf  Uit  FrtocL  5«<p:e.  lie  aJlr  of  the 
Efi^^ci  Gorercr>«d,  as  coe  aski  tbe  MiDe 
Criae-Et-perw. 

Sad-  if  c:sr  address  to  rjn,  Gorcnmeat  of 
Esgiu:-^  It  is  wbax  we  said  yestcrdar,  mad 
tbe  wbOe  bodj  of  the  Eagush  Pioa  vitk  «a. 
It  is  w:;al  we  shaU  sar  to-oorrarw,  and  posttri- 
iy  will  ij^juiixDOOfcj  join  os  ia  aajia^  iL.  It 
is  what  we  shall  sar  forerer — we  who  kare  bat 
oz*e  Boci,  tbe  truth ;  aad  bet  ooe  vocdl«  jastioe. 

And  cow.  expel  us  too ! 

JsuKT,  October  ITtb.  1>^>. 


Thb  declandon  wms  placed  in  the 
printing-office,  and  during  the  daj  was 
ngned  by  the  twentr-seTcn  exiles,  whose 
names  follow : 

Yietor  Hugo,  J.  Cahaigne,  Fulbert 
Martin,  adyocate;  CoL  Sandor  Tdetd, 
K  BeaoTius,  BonnetrDaTeidier,  Kesler, 
Araene  Hayes,  Albert  Barbieax,  Boamil- 
hac,  adrocate.  A-  C.  Wiesener,  ex-officer 
in  the  Austrian  senrice,  Gomet  senior, 
Charles  Hogo,  J.  B.  Amiel  (of  PAiiige), 
Francois-Victor  Hugo,  E.  Talery,  Theo- 
phile  Ou^rin,  Francis  Zychon,  B.  Colin, 
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Edouard  Collet,  Koziell,  V.  Vincent,  A. 
Prasecki,  Giuseppe  Bancan,  Lefebvre, 
Barbier,  M.D.,  11.  Preverand  (of  Allier, 
condemned  to  death  on  tbe  2d  Decem- 
ber). 

On  Thursday,  the  18th,  Messrs.  Amiel 
and  Charles  Hugo  posted  copies  of  this 
declaration,  signed  with  these  twenty- 
seyen  names,  on  the  walls  all  about  the 
town,  in  the  same  places  where  could 
still  be  seen  traces  of  the  placards  of 
the  Bonapartist  police.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Constable  Lequesne  sent  to  the 
printing-oflBce  and  bouglit  twelve 
copies  of  the  Declaration.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Ariel  ship-of-war,  also 
sent  and  bought  ten  copies. 

The  Revolution  had  not  been  slow 
with  its  answer  to  the  new  coup  cTetat 
of  Bonaparte.  On  the  leth,  three  of 
the  proscribed  had  been  ordered  to 
leaye,  on  the  17th  they  left,  and  on  the 
18th  twenty-seven  of  their  brethren  in 
exile  demanded  to  be  sent  after  them. 
Nine  other  signatures  of  proscribed 
persons  were  almost  immediately  added 
to  the  twenty-seven.  [Still  others  ar- 
rived within  a  few  days  from  London, 
and  letters  of  adhesion  were  received 
from  Messrit.  Victor  Schoelcher,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  other  exiles.  M.  Louis  Blanc^s 
letter  was  as  follows :] 

"To    THE    EDITOR-IX-CniK»    OF    TOR    JbRSBT 

Impartial  /—Sir  :  In  speaking  of  the  French 
refugees,  you  say  that  I  am  '  ashamed  of  their 
excesses ;  *  and  you  cite  in  proof,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  little  pamphlet  by  me,  containing 
some  obscrrations  on  the  manifesto  of  Kos- 
suth, Ledrn-Rollin,  and  Mazzini.  As  I  cannot 
believe  you  hare  read  the  pamphlet  which  you 
thus  mention,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  excesses  bare  of  late 
really  been  committed.  All  manner  of  devices 
hare  been  borrowed  from  the  strategy  of  the 
passions  in  order  to  excite  against  guests  of 
England  such  feelings  of  anger  as  might  re- 
sult in  blind  violence.  Certain  parties  have 
worked  themselves  into  a  delirium  of  anger 
against  a  letter,  of  which  they  knew  only  some 
passages,  and  those  misunderstood,  and  some 
words  ingeniously  detached  from  their  con- 
text. Where  reason  only  should  have  spoken, 
hate  alone  has  been  allowed  to  speak;  men 
have  been  condemned  without  being  permitted 
to  defend  themselves;  arbitrary  power  bos 
been  used  against  them  instead  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, iu  a  country  which  vaunts  its  devo- 


tion to  laws;  and  this  power,  following  upon 
the  heels  of  a  riot,  took  that  occasion  to  pro- 
scribe men  already  proscribed. 

Such  things,  sir,  are  indeed  'excesses'  of 
which  I  should  be  *  ashamed,'  if  I  were  an 
Englishman  ;  and  w^hich  I  deplore,  as  a  man 
of  honor.  But  they  have  not  been  committed, 
so  fur  OS  I  know  by  my  companions  in  exile, 
but  against  them.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
permit  me  publicly  to  add  my  own  protest  to 
theirs. 

(Signed)  Louis  Blaicc." 

October  27, 1853. 

At  the  critical  point  which  our  nar- 
rative has  now  reached,  and  before  re- 
citing the  events  which  followed  the 
Declaration,  in  order  to  show  fully  the 
significance  of  that  formal  defiance,  and 
to  explain  fully  the  entirely  novel  situar 
tion  into  which  it  threw  the  British 
authorities,  we  recapitulate  briefly  the 
facts  which  have  been  stated : 

After  the  2d  of  December,  a  group 
of  men  driven  out  of  their  own  country, 
established  themselves  in  Jersey  as  a 
peaceable  colony,  under  the  protectioD 
of  the  British  laws.  These  men,  pro- 
scribed, and  at  the  same  time  residentA 
of  Jersey  and  citizens  of  France,  pro- 
ceeded, in  obedience  to  their  conscience, 
their  honor,  their  religion,  according  t« 
their  right  and  their  duty,  to  contend 
by  all  lawful  and  legitimate  means,  by 
speech,  by  the  press,  and  by  public 
meetings,  against  the  traitor  who  had 
overturned  the  Constitution  of  their 
country. 

M.  Bonaparte  considered  the  proxim- 
ity and  the  teachings  of  these  men  an 
affiront  and  a  danger  to  his  Empire.  He 
accordingly  became  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  concert  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
decided  upon  expelling  them ;  and  only 
waited  for  a  pretext. 

The  cause  of  the  act  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  pretext  no  less  so.  A  let- 
ter to  the  Queen  of  England,  read  and 
published  at  a  meeting  in  London,  and 
printed  twenty  days  afterwards,  with- 
out comment,  on  the  second  page  of 
L^Hommey  is  '^caught  flying,"  by  th« 
Bonapartist  police.  A  meeting  is  in 
consequence  called,  at  which,  and  by 
means  of  handbills,  declamation  and 
other  manoeuvres,  a  community  fanati- 
cally loyal  is  stirred  up  to  the  point  of 
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insisting  npon  the  suppression  of  tho 
paper.  This  demand  the  military  au- 
thorities choose  to  interpret  as  best  suits 
their  own  purposes,  and  they  proceed 
to  order,  not  the  suppression  of  V Hom- 
me^ which  continued  to  appear,  but  the 
expulsion  of  its  editor,  publisher  and 
salesman.  There  are  laws  in  Jersey; 
there  is  a  Constitution  in  England. 
The  military  authorities  regarded  neith- 
er the  local  franchises  nor  the  British 
charter.  They  reckoned  as  so  much 
straw  the  court  and  legislature  of  the 
island,  they  trod  under  foot  the  laws  of 
Oreat  Britain,  and  deliberately  and 
publicly  perpetrated  a  cmtp  d'etat 
against  Jersey,  a  coup  d'etat  against  Eng- 
land, and  then  respectfully  submitted  it 
for  endorsement  to  the  coup  detat  of 
France.  Tho  three  proscribed  persons 
who  were  thus  banished,  departed  ac- 
cordingly. Thirty-six  more  of  the  pro- 
scribed hereupon  lifted  up  their  voice. 
The  smoke  of  the  steamer  which  carried 
off  their  friends  had  not  faded  from  the 
horizon, — her  wake  had  not  disappear- 
ed from  the  sea,  before  these  thirty-six 
arose  in  their  harbor  of  refbge  and 
cried  out,  **  Banish  us  also  I  "  and  then 
awaited  tho  answer  to  their  defiance, 
with  their  faces  turned  not  toward  Eng- 
land, but  toward  Bonaparte. 

Wliat  then  had  they  said  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government  ?  It  was  easy  for  them 
to  discern  the  real  cause  of  the  expul- 
sion, and  to  strip  away  the  pretext. 
They  knew  that  behind  this  act  was  not 
the  outraged  dignity  of  the  Queen,  but 
the  humiliation  and  fear  of  M.  Bona- 
parte, who  found  himself  accused  and 
attacked  in  form  before  Europe  and  his- 
tory. The  coup  detatj  establishing  itself 
in  Jersey,  hoisted  the  flag  of  "  The  Deli- 
cacy of  Victoria."  The  exiles  tore  this 
down  and  raised  into  its  place  '*  The 
Crime  of  Bonaparte."  The  2<l  of  De- 
cember held  up  an  equivocating  claim 
which  the  Declaration  dragged  away. 

The  question  had  thuB  changed.  The 
Sngliflh  Government  must  unmaak  it- 
self It  most  expel  the  rest  of  us,  this 
time,  for  the  reason  that  M.  Bonaparte 


understands  how  to  make  bis  crime  as 
much  respected  as  the  prerogative  of 
the  Queen ;  because  the  oath  he  vio- 
lated demands  it ;  because  the  trap  he 
set  requires  it ;  because  the  murders  he 
perpetrated  call  for  it.  The  English 
Government  must  needs  expel  us,  be- 
cause M.  Bonaparte  dispersed  the  As- 
sembly ;  because  he  drove  out  the  ma- 
gistrates; because  he  banished  sixty 
thousand  citizens ;  because  he  pro- 
scribed us. 

By  expelling  our  friends,  the  English 
Government  had  put  the  men  of  the 
proscription  to  the  necessity  of  declar- 
ing themselves.  The  Declaration,  in  its 
turn,  imposed  upon  the  Government 
the  same  necessity.  Either  the  2d  of 
December  would  now  come  into  plain 
Bight,  in  which  case  M.  Bonaparte 
would  betray  himself,  or  it  would  re- 
main hidden  behind  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  case  M.  Bonaparte  was 
defeated.  Either  of  these  results  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration. 

Tho  signers,  therefore,  kept  on  post- 
ing up  copies  of  their  manifesto,  while 
the  Bonapartist  police  tried  in  vain  to 
efface  them.  As  fast  as  one  handbill 
disappeared,  another  was  put  in  its 
place.  About  three  hundred  copies  of 
tho  Declaration  were  thus  in  succession 
put  up  on  the  walls  about  St.  H^liers. 

A  number  of  tlie  proscribed  under- 
took the  special  oversight  of  this  post- 
ing business,  or  even  put  up  the  bills 
with  their  own  hands.  For  three  days, 
M.  Barbieux  attended  to  keeping  the 
Declaration  on  the  walls  of  Havre  des 
Pas.  In  the  town  itself,  others  of  them 
went  round  with  the  public  bill-poster, 
and  waited  to  sec  that  every  successive 
bill  should  dry  well  to  tho  wall,  so  as 
to  become  harder  to  detach. 

The  police,  upon  thb,  used  sticks  and 
knives  to  erase  the  Declaration,  taking 
particular  pains  to  expunge  the  decree 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Many  of 
the  handbills  were  rubbed  over  with 
mud.  Often,  where  a  comer  of  the 
paper  had  been  prevented  fh)m  adher- 
ing closely  by  the  roughness  of  the  wall, 
it  wsi  torn  away  si  far  as  it  would 
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come.  Id  other  cases,  the  Declaration 
was  defaced  by  blows.  To  baffle  the 
police,  and  give  the  handbills  time  to 
dry  on  thoroughly,  the  plan  was  adopt- 
ed of  having  them  posted  in  the  night. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  were 
everywhere  partly  torn  down,  or  entire- 
ly disfigured  and  soiled  by  the  x>olice 
agents.  There  was  thus,  during  several 
nights,  a  mysterious  struggle  between 
the  police  of  M.  Bonaparte  and  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration,  acting  as 
bill-posters. 

The  Bonapartist  managers  thus  again 
violated  a  right  recog^nized  by  the  laws 
of  the  island — ^the  right  of  posting 
handbills;  although  this  mere  contra- 
vention of  law  was  not  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  eoup  cPetat 

In  contrast  with  this  conduct,  while 
the  Declaration  had  thus  been  every- 
where erased  by  the  police  of  the  2d 
December,  all  the  handbills  announcing 
the  meeting  called  against  the  pro- 
scribed had  been  untouched,  and  per- 
haps despised,  by  the  latter. 

One  Englishman,  a  Mr.  R,  indignant 
at  the  operations  of  the  police,  went  to 
work  himself  to  post  copies  of  the  Deo- 
laratinn.  lie  went  all  over  the  town 
and  the  country  round  it,  paste-pot  in 
hand.  lie  posted  the  Declaration  on 
walls,  gates,  and  even  on  trees.  He 
went  to  Bt.  Ouen,  to  St.  Pierre,  to  La 
Trinity ;  and  even  on  '  the  ends  of 
points,  and  on  the  cliffs  along  the  coast, 
he  posted  up  the  manifesto  of  the  pro- 
scribed thirty-six.  Nor  was  he  the  only 
islander  who  aided  in  giving  publicity 
to  the  Declaration.  From  the  first  day 
of  its  appearance,  the  druggist  had 
placed  a  copy  of  it  on  the  window  of 
his  shop. 

VHamme  of  October  24th,  had  con- 
tained the  Declaration.  The  publica- 
tion office  of  the  paper  had  remained 
open,  and  the  journal  and  the  Declara- 
tion had  both  been  sold  there.  The 
place  of  M.  Tbomas  had  been  kept  fill- 
ed, the  proscribed  taking  turns  in  at- 
tending the  little  shop  in  Colombier 
street  The  wife  of  one  of  the  signers 
had  acted  as  saleswoman  for  a  whole 
day,  and  the  four  signers  Daverdier, 


Kesler,  Amiel,  and  Talcry,  staid  there 
all  the  time. 

The  Bonapartist  managers,  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  a  line  of  conduct  so 
calm  and  dignified  on  the  part  of  the 
proscribed,  confined  themselves  to 
threats  of  personal  violence ;  and  Mad- 
ame L.,  who  kept  a  bookstore  in  Pier- 
son  Place,  advised  one  of  the  proscribed 
to  go  armed  with  a  cane.  But  this  bul- 
lying had  no  effect,  unless  it  was  to 
cause  the  proscribed  to  show  themselves 
oftener  on  the  streets  and  public  places. 
The  Ariel  continued  her  trips  between 
Granville  and  Jersey,  and  was  often  seen 
in  the  port  of  St.  H^liers. 

Prom  the  17th  to  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  English  Government  was  silent, 
and  an  entire  week  thus  went  by.  This 
silence  for  nine  whole  days  made  us,  for 
the  moment,  believe  that  the  matter 
would  rest  there.  "  What  do  you  want 
done  to  you  ? "  said  Mr.  Vickery,  one  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  island  ;  "  you 
have  already  written  a  page  of  history." 
And  in  the  town,  generally,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  affair  was  ended. 

What  was  the  real  meaning  of  this 
delay  ?  Why  this  entire  silence  of  the 
English  Government  from  Thursday, 
the  17th,  to  Friday,  the  26th  ?  Why  t 
From  all  appearances,  the  reason  was 
this :  The  Governor  of  Jersey  had  to 
wait  long  enough  to  receive  orders  from 
London ;  and  the  British  Government 
long  enough  to  receive  orders  from  Paris. 
The  packet  from  Jersey  to  Southampton 
could  not  have  carried  the  Declaration 
over  before  Friday  morning.  The  Cabi- 
net of  St.  James  could  not  have  received 
it  before  Saturday.  Postal  communica- 
tion being  interrupted  on  Sunday,  and 
it  being  difficult  to  submit  so  long  a 
document  by  telegraph,*  it  was,  doubt- 
less, not  until  Monday  that  the  Declara- 
tion was  sent  from  London.  It  would 
not  reach  Paris  until  Tuesday.  M.  Bo- 
naparte would  naturally  take  his  own 
time  in  the  matter,  and  in  that  case  the 
imperial  deliberations  must  be  allowed 


*  NoU  6y  Tranaator.  ThU  link  in  M.  Hugo's 
argument  liai  little  strength  to  us  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  whore  il  Is  nothing  to  transmit  documents 
of  twenty  times  tbe  length  ten  times  the  distance. 
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mt  least  twcnty-foar  hours,  from  Toes- 
daf  to  Wednesday.  On  Wednesday 
then,  the  telegraph  wis  at  work,  and 
the  y.ngluJi  Ministry  receired  the  order 
for  expulsion^  which  left  again  that 
same  eyening  for  Jersey,  where  it  ar- 
rired  Thursday  the  25tb,  being  such  as 
it  would  be  rery  troublesome  to  send 
to  the  island  by  telegraph.  These  are 
only  conjectures,  but  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselres  of  their  probabil- 
ity. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  on 
FriJay,  the  26tb,  the  news  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  M.  Victor  Hugo  was  printed 
in  the  Monittur,  while  it  was  not  noti- 
fied to  him  UDtil  the  27th. 

On  the  25th,  the  constable  of  St 
Heliers  sent  for  >Ir.  Asplet,  the  cente- 
nier,^  and  required  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  posting  up  of  the  Declaration.  Mr. 
Asplet  replied  that  the  thicg  was  not 
in  his  power. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  several 
of  the  proscribed  were  at  the  eafi^  when 
they  were  told  that  the  constable  of 
St.  Heliers  had  yisited  the  residence  of 
citizen  Amiel.  The  idea  of  expulsion 
had  already  so  far  dropped  out  of  the 
minds  of  most  people,  that  nobody  sup- 
posed this  yisit  from  the  officer  referred 
to  any  thing  except  the  handbills, 
which  he  wanted  to  have  discontinued  ; 
and  in  the  putting  up  of  these  about 
the  walls  of  the  town,  citizens  Amid 
and  Charles  Hugo  had  taken  an  active 
part,  in  the  8ij;ht  and  knowledge  of  all 
men. 

An  instant  afterwards  others  of  the 
proscribed  came  in,  saying,  ^<  Amiel  is 
expelled  I "  Then  M.  Beauvais  follow- 
ed, saying,  "I  have  just  received  an 
order  to  leave  the  island.  M.  Lequcsne 
came  to  my  house,  and  asked  to  speak 
to  M.  Beauvais.  *  It  is  with  him,'  I  re- 
plied, *that  you  have  the  honor  of 
speaking.*  He  then  notified  mo  of  the 
order  to  leave  the  island  between  this 
and  November  2d.  He  went  on  to  ask 
if  there  were  not  others  of  the  pro- 
scribed at  my  house,  doubtless  in  order 
to  give  them  a  similar  order,  and  I  an- 

*  ▲  local  monkipal  oOoIal.    (TVomlalor.) 


swered,  'No.'  He  had  a  list  in  his 
hand.'' 

Th^e  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt 
The  measure  was  general,  and  applied 
to  all  the  ngners. 

A  policeman  had  been  detailed  to 
obtain  the  addresses  of  those  who  were 
to  be  expelled.  He  was  one  of  the 
policemen  who  had  been  so  honorably 
efilcient  at  the  time  of  the  attempt  to 
make  the  threatened  attack  on  the 
printing-office-  This  man  knew  by 
sight,  though  not  by  name,  the  elder  M. 
Gomet,  one  of  the  proscribed,  witii 
whom  he  had  exchanged  some  cordial 
expressions  on  that  evening  of  danger. 

This  policeman  came  to  the  printing- 
office  to  get  the  addresses  he  wanted, 
and  found  the  elder  Gomet  there  alone. 

**  Could  you  give  me,''  said  the  po- 
liceman, ^*  the  addresses  of  your  Mends, 
whose  names  are  on  this  list  ?  ^ 

"I  do  not  know  them/'  answered 
citizen  Gomet 

""What  am  I  to  dot"  replied  the 
policeman.  *'I  don't  know  where  to 
look  for  them." 

*' Let's  see  your  list,"  said  citizen 
€lomet  He  glanced  through  it,  and 
then  observed,  "  Ah,  there  is  the  name 
of  one  person  whom  I  know,  and  whose 
address  I  can  give  you."  And  he  point- 
ed to  his  own  name. 

'*  Gomet,  senior,"  said  the  policeman ; 
"  and  where  does  he  live  ?  " 

*^  Exactly  here,"  answered  citizen 
(Jomet 

"  Is  he  here  now  ?  I  will  give  him 
the  order  I  have  for  him." 

*^He  is  here.  Ton  are  speaking  to 
him." 

The  policeman  was  struck  dumb  for  a 
moment,  then  exclaimed, 

"What!    TouGdmct?" 

"I  am,"  said  the  exile,  and  con- 
tinued. "  I  know  what  you  have  come 
for.  They  have  expelled  me.  Very 
well,  I  wUl  go.  I  acknowledge  the 
service  of  your  order." 

Mr.  constable  Lequesne  and  his 
officers  called  on  the  exile  Cahaigne  five 
or  six  times  without  finding  him  at 
home,  and  then  resolved  to  call  at  M. 
Delepine's,  where  he  took  his  meals. 
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"  Mr.  Cabaigne  is  not  here,"  said  Ma- 
dame Delepioe,  dryly. 

"  WiU  he  be  here  to-day,  Madam  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not." 

They  went  away  and  set  a  watch  for 
their  man.  At  the  end  of  a  meal,  finally, 
M.  Cabaigne  was  told  that  two  persons 
wished  to  see  him.  They  were  shown 
in,  and  after  having  put  to  M.  Cabaigne 
the  usual  questions  about  his  identity, 
the  Governor's  order  was  announced  to 
him. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ? "  asked  citizen 
Cahaigae  of  the  speaker. 

"  My  name  is  Biaulx  I  am  a  cenU- 
niw." 

"  Have  you  a  written  order  to  show 
me  ? " 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

*'  But  I  have  no  guarantee  that  your 
message  is  genuine.  Show  me  a  written 
order." 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  not  customary." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  military  au- 
thorities did  not  intend  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  they  were  expell- 
ing in  violation  of  all  law,  any  docu- 
ment which  might  become  evidence  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

The  exile  Lefebvre,  knowing  that  his 
name  figured  on  the  list,  and  having 
decided  to  leave  the  island  without  be- 
ing served  with  a  summons,  refused  to 
receive  the  messenger  of  the  authorities 
at  his  house,  and  formally  prohibited 
the  emtenier  Dujardin  from  entering  his 
doors. 

While  these  assistants  were  thus  do- 
ing their  duty,  M.  Lequesne  himself 
visited  the  residences  of  several  of  the 
exiles,  and  among  others  that  of  Dr. 
Barbier. 

"  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you,"  he 
said  to  the  Doctor,  *Hhat  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  from  His  Excellency, 
the  Lieutenant-Qovemor,  you  can  no 
longer  remain  in  Jersey.  Nothing  could 
be  more  painful  to  me  than  to  be 
•bilged  to  deliver  such  an  order  to  a 
person  like  yourself." 

The  Doctor  had,  in  fact,  a  considera- 
ble practice  in  the  island,  and  his  de- 
parture would  leave  an  irreparable  void. 
The  constable  had  a  list  of  names  in 


his  hand,  which  the  Doctor  asked  leave 
to  read,  and  on  the  constable's  assent- 
ing, he  glanced  through  it. 

"I  am  astonished,"  he  remarked  to 
the  constable,  "  not  to  see  in  this  list 
certain  names  which  would  naturally 
have  been  the  very  first " 

"  You  mean  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
sons,"  interrupted  the  constable.  "It 
is  not  my  duty  to  serve  the  order  on 
them ;  they  are  outside  of  my  parish. 
They  are  in  the  constable's  of  Bt.  Clem- 
ent." 

And  sure  enough,  on  Saturday,.  Octo- 
ber 27th,  about  10  a.  m.,  three  men  rang 
at  the  door  on  the  Marine  Terrace,  and 
asked  to  see  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
two  sons.  M.  Hugo  himself  came  to 
the  door. 

"To  whom  have  I  the  honor  to 
speak  ? "  he  asked  of  the  first  of  the  three. 

"  I  am  the  constable  of  St.  Clement." 

Citizen  Victor  Hugo  insisted  on  mak- 
ing this  officer  thus  specify  his  author- 
ity, although  the  person  of  M.  Leneveu 
was  not  unknown  to  him.  The  con- 
stable of  St.  C16ment  had  called  at  the 
Marine  Terrace  once  before,  to  ask  citi- 
zen Victor  Hugo  to  subscribe  to  the 
"  Patriotic  Fund,"  which  he  had  done 
with  pleasure.  The  constable  contin- 
ued: 

"  M.  Victor  Hugo,  I  am  directed  by 
His 'Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Jersey, 
to  say  to  you  that  in  consequence  of  a 
royal  order,  you  can  no  longer  remain  in 
the  island,  and  that  you  are  given  until 
the  2d  November  next  to  quit  it  The 
reason  for  this  action  respecting  you  is, 
your  having  signed  the  "  Declaration  " 
which  has  been  posted  in  the  streets  of 
Bt.  H61iers,  and  published  in  the  jour- 
nal Vffommey 

"  Very  well.  Monsieur." 

The  constable  then  made  the  same 
communication  in  the  same  terms  to 
citizens  Charles  Hugo  and  F.  V.  Hugo, 
who  gave  him  the  same  answer. 

Citizen  Victor  Hugo  asked  the  con- 
stable if  he  could  leave  a  copy  of  the 
order  of  the  English  Government.  On 
being  answered  in  the  negative  by  M. 
Leneveu,  who  said  it  was  not  custom- 
ary, citizen  Victor  Hugo  replied : 
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"  I  formally  declare  that  we,  the  pro- 
Bcrlbedy  sign  and  publish  what  we 
write,  and  that  the  English  Government 
hides  what  it  writes." 

After  having  done  their  duty,  the 
constalile  and  the  two  officers  had  seat- 
ed themaelve<i. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  renamed : 

"  It  is  very  necessay,  Monsieur,  that 
you  should  undcrst:ind  all  the  bearings 
of  the  act  which  you  have  just  per- 
formed— with  much  civility,  I  would 
add,  and  with  an  accuracy  in  point  of 
form  which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge. I  do  not  hold  you  responsi- 
ble for  the  act,  nor  do  I  ask  your  opin- 
ion of  it  I  am  sure  that  in  your  own 
hearts  you  are  indignant  and  hurt  at 
what  you  have  to-day  beeu  required  by 
the  military  authorities  to  do." 

The  three  officials  were  silent,  and 
hung  down  their  heads.  Citizen  Victor 
Hugo  continued : 

"  I  do  not  ask  your  sentiments — your 
silence  sufficiently  expresses  them. 
There  is  a  bridge  between  the  con- 
sciences of  honorablif  men,  over  which 
their  Uioughts  can  communicate  with- 
out needing  to  be  spoken  out  of  their 
mouths.  But  I  repeat,  it  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  that  you  should  ren- 
der an  account  for  the  act  in  which  you 
consider  yourselves  constraine<l  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting.  Mr.  constable  of 
8t  Clement,  you  are  a  member  of  the 
liCgislaturo  of  the  island.  You  were 
elected  by  the  free  suflfrage  of  your  fel- 
low citizens.  You  are  a  representative 
of  the  people  of  Jersey.  What  would 
you  say,  if  the  military  Governor 
should  send  his  soldiers  in  the  night  to 
arrest  yim  in  your  bod,  should  fling  you 
into  prison,  should  destroy  in  your 
hands  the  authority  with  which  you 
have  been  invested,  and  should  treat 
you,  a  representative  of  the  people,  as  if 
you  were  the  basest  of  malefactors? 
What  would  yon  say  if  he  should  do 
the  like  to  all  your  colleagues  t  But 
this  is  not  all.  Suppose  that,  in  view 
of  thb  Tiolatioa  of  law,  the  judges  of 
yowToyal  court  should  meet  and  make 
"^  dtoree  dcdaring  that  ths  Governor 
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son,  and  that  on  this  the  Governor 
should  send  a  squad  of  soldiers,  who 
should  drive  the  judges  from  the  bench, 
in  the  midst  of  their  solemn  delibera- 
tions. Suppose,  further,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  proceedings,  the  good 
citizens  of  your  island  should  assem- 
ble in  the  streets,  take  arms,  make 
barricades,  and  organize,  in  order  to 
resist  such  violence  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  and  that  on  this  the  Governor 
should  cause  them  to  be  mowed  down 
with  grape  from  the  fort.  Still  more, 
suppose  he  massacred  women,  babies, 
old  men,  inoffensive  and  unarmed  pas- 
sengers, during  a  whole  day,  blew  down 
doors  with  cannon,  emptied  shops  by 
firing  grape  through  them,  and  had  citi- 
zens bayoneted  to  death  in  their  beds. 
If  the  Governor  of  Jersey  had  done 
this,  what  would  you  say  ?  " 

The  constable  of  St.  Clement  had 
listened  to  these  remarks  in  the  most 
profound  silence  and  with  visible  em- 
barrassment, and  in  response  to  the  final 
question,  he  remained  mute.  Citixen 
Victor  Hugo  repeated  his  inquiry. 

"What  would  you  say.  Monsieur? 
Answer  me  1 " 

"  I  should  say,"  answered  M.  Leneveu, 
"  that  the  Governor  was  wrong." 

"Pardon  me.  Monsieur;  let  us  con- 
sider a  moment  the  meaning  of  words. 
You  meet  me  in  the  street  and  salute 
me,  and  I  do  not  return  your  salute. 
You  go  home  and  say,  *  M.  Victor  Hugo 
rpfused  to  return  my  salute.  He  was 
wrong.'  Very  well.  Now,  a  son  stran- 
gles his  mother.  Do  you  confine  your- 
self to  saying  that  he  was  wrong  ?  Do 
you  not  tenn  him  a  criminal  ?  Now  I 
ask  you  if  the  man  who  murders  Lib- 
erty, who  cuts  the  throats  of  a  people, 
— if  he  is  not  a  parricide  ?  Does  he  not 
commit  a  crime  ?    Answer  roe  I " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  he  commits  a  crime," 
said  the  constable. 

"I  note  your  answer,  M.  constable, 
and  now  to  proceed.  Having  suffered 
the  violation  of  your  official  character 
as  representative  of  the  people,  driven 
from  your  seat,  imprisoned,  and  then 
exiled,  you  take  refuge  in  a  country 
which  believes  itself  free,  and  boasts  it- 
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self  to  be  so.  There,  your  first  act  is, 
to  make  public  the  crime  which  has 
been  perpetrated  upon  you,  and  to  post 
upon  the  walls  the  decree  of  your  court 
of  justice,  declaring  your  (Jovemor 
under  indictment  for  high  treason. 
Your  first  act  is  to  proclaim  to  all 
around  you,  and  so  far  as  is  in  your 
power,  to  all  the  world,  the  monstrous 
offence  of  which  your  person,  your  fam- 
ily, your  liberty,  your  rights,  your  coun- 
try, have  been  the  yictims.  In  doing 
this,  Mr.  constable,  do  you  not  exercise 
a  right  ?  Kay,  more,  do  you  not  fulfil 
a  duty?" 

The  constable  tried  to  evade  answer- 
ing this  further  question,  by  murmuring 
that  he  had  not  come  to  discuss  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  but  only  to  exe- 
cute tbcm.  But  citizen  Victor  Hugo 
insisted. 

"  We  are  at  this  moment  enacting  a 
page  of  history,  Mr.  constable.  My 
two  sons  here  and  myself  are  three  his- 
torians. This  conversation  will  be  re- 
peated soiiie  day.  So  answer  me.  In 
protesting  against  such  a  crime,  would 
you  not  be  exercising  your  rights  and 
doing  your  duty  ? " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Well,  then,  what  would  you  think 
of  a  Government  which,  in  consequence 
of  your  having  performed  this  sacred 
duty,  should  order  you  to  leave  the 
country  through  a  magistrate  directed 
to  serve  you  as  you  have  to-day  served 
me  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  should  persecute  you 
and  proscribe  you  and  banish  you,  a 
representative  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
very  fulfilment  of  your  duty  ?  Would 
you  not  consider  that  that  government 
had  fallen  into  the  very  lowest  depths 
of  shame  ? 

"  But  on  this  point.  Monsieur,  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  your  silence.  You  three  are 
honorable  men.  I  know  without  your 
speaking  what  the  answer  of  your  con- 
sciences is." 

One  of  the  constable's  assistants  here 
bashfully  hazarded  an  observation : 

"Monsieur  Victor  Ilugo,"  said  he, 
"  there  are  other  things  in  your  Declara- 
tion beside  the  crimes  of  the  Emperor." 


"  You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur ;  and  to 
convince  you  of  it,  I  will  read  it  to  you." 

Citizen  Victor  Hugo  read  the  Declara- 
tion accordingly.  AVhen  he  had  reach- 
ed the  passage,  "  One  step  more,  and 
England  will  become  an  appendix  to 
the  French  Empire ;  Jersey,  a  canton  of 
the  arrondis^ement  of  Coutances,"  he 
turned  to  the  Grovemment  officials  and 
added, 

"  That  step  has  been  taken." 

Reading  on,  he  asked  his  audience  at 
the  end  of  each  successive  paragraph :  , 

*'  Had  we  the  right  to  say  that  ? " 

At  the  end,  he  asked  the  constable, 

"Is  there  any  thing  whatever  there 
that  is  not  strictly  true  ? " 

To  this  the  constable  answered : 

"  It  is  not  always  best  to  say  all  that 
is  true."  And  he  added,  "  But  you  ex- 
press disapproval  of  the  expulsion  of 
your  friends." 

"I  do  disapprove  it,"  said  citizen 
Victor  Hugo,  "  and  veiy  much.  Had  I 
not  a  right  to  say  so  ?  Does  not  your 
*  liberty  of  the  press '  go  so  fi\r  as  to  al- 
low criticism  upon  an  arbitrary  act  of 
authority  ? " 

"Certainly,  certainly  it  does,"  said 
the  constable. 

"  And  it  is  for  this  Declaration  that 
you  have  communicated  to  me  the  order 
of  expulsion? — for  this  Declaration, 
which  you  acknowledge  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  make,  which  you  yourself  say 
docs  not  in  any  expression  transgress 
the  limits  of  your  local  liberties,  and 
which  in  my  place  you  yourself  would 
have  made  ? " 

"  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  letter  of 
M.  Felix  Pyat,"  said  one  of  the  officers. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  M.  Victor  Hugo 
to  the  constable,  "  did  you  not  say  that 
I  was  to  leave  the  island  in  consequence 
of  my  signature  afiixed  to  this  Declara- 
tion ? " 

The  constable  took  out  of  his  pocket 
the  Governor's  order,  opened  it,  and  said : 

"  The  fact  is,  that  you  are  expelled 
solely  on  account  of  the  Declaration, 
and  not  for  any  other  reason." 

"  I  declare  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  I 
call  all  of  you  here  present  to  bear  wit- 
ness," said  M.  Hugo. 
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"May  I  inquire,"  asked  the  constable,  leave.    But  you  need  not  be  uneasy ;  it 

"  on  what  day  you  propose  to  leave  the  will  be  before  the  expiration  of   the 

island  ?  "  time  allowed  me.    I  would  go  within  a 

M.  Victor  Ilugo  made  a  gesture  of  quarter  of  an  hour  if  I  coidd.    I  am  in 

impatience.  haste  to  get  out  of  Jersey.    A  country 

"  Why  ?    Is  there  some  other  formal-  where  there  is  no  more  honor  burns  my 

ity  to  go  through  ?    Or  do  you  wish  to  feet." 

certify  that  the  parcel  has  been  punctu-  There  was  a  moment's  silence.     Citi- 

ally  forwarded  to  its  address  in  good  zen  Victor  Hugo  arose,  and  said : 

condition?"  "And  now,  Mr.  constable,  you  may 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  the  constaljle,  retire.    You  will  report  your  action  to 

"  I  asked  the  time  of  your  departure  in  your  superior,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

order  that  I  might  call  on  that  day  and  who  will  report  to  his  superior,  the 

oflfer  you  my  respects."  English  Government,  which  will  report 

"  I  do  not  yet  know,  Monsieur,"  said  to  its  superior,  M.  Bonaparte." 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  "  on  what  day  I  shall 


EVENING    SHADOWS. 

Surely  the  day  is  done  ! 
'Tis  set  of  sun. 
Long  fall  the  shadows  from  the  snowy  hills : 
Not  yet  have  waked  the  sleepy  little  rills : 
But  softer  air 
Floats  everywhere, — 
Although  the  day  is  done. 

Ah  yes  1  the  day  is  done  1 
And  one  by  one 
The  ghosts  of  starlight  flit  across  the  sky ; 
In  doors,  the  fire-elves  on  the  carpet  lie, 
Tired  of  play. 
The  children  say. 
Because  the  day  is  done. 

We  know  the  day  is  done  ! 
Our  feet  have  run 
Unresting  in  the  path  that  Duty  made, 
Treading  on  thorns,  of  dangers  not  afraid, 
And  rest  is  sweet 
Though  night-hours  fleet. 
And  day  again  comes  on. 

The  day  of  life  is  done ! 
And  set  the  sun  1 
Eyes  dim  to  fairest  sights  that  earth  can  show, 
Ears  heedless,  though  entrancing  music  flow, 
And  marble  brow 
Un wrinkled  now ; — 
Indeed  the  day  is  done  I 

But  is  the  day  yet  done  ? 
And  set  the  sun  ? 
When  seas  of  amber  light  transfuse  the  air. 
And  Paradisal  flowers  bloom  everywhere  ? 
O'er  purple  hills 
The  sunrise  thrills. 
Heaven's  day  is  just  begun  I 
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Thirty  years  ago,  a  young  English 
gentleman,  whose  title-page  described 
him  by  the  strangely  composite  style 
of  "  Student  of  Christ  Church  and  M. 
P.  for  Newark,"  put  forth  a  famous  plea 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
Church  in  England  and  of  the  English 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  subtle  dialect- 
ics, the  ferrid  and  urgent  rhetoric  of 
the  work,  marking  "  the  rising  hope  of 
those  stern  and  unbending  Tories  who 
followed,  reluctantly  and  mutinously," 
the  more  cautious  lead  of  Peel,  main- 
tained the  loftiest  views  of  the  necessity 
of  an  ecclesiastical  department  in  every 
State ;  and  especially  insisted  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  when  that  Estab- 
lishment was  more  odious  than  to-day, 
and  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  Irish 
people.  At  the  moment  when  we 
-write,  that  young  scholastic-parliament- 
ary champion  of  the  Irish  Church  has 
become  the  chief  of  an  imperial  minis- 
try, the  avowed  purpose  of  whose  exist- 
ence is  the  dis-establishment  of  the  Irish 
Church.  His  Tory  predecessor,  when 
lie  carried  through  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  so  radical  as  almost  to 
frighten  the  Manchester  men,  did  not 
more  squarely  turn  his  back  upon  the 
professions,  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
upon  the  convictions,  of  a  conspicuous 
public  life ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone's  change 
is  nothing  more  than  the  stirring  of  a 
chip  in  the  great  flood  of  opinion  which 
wiUiin  his  time  has  moved  in  that 
direction  over  almost  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  These  thirty  years,  even 
the  last  third  of  them,  have  seen  some 
tremendous  and  successful  blows  dealt 
at  ecclesiastical  power.  The  advocates 
of  a  godless  or  at  least  of  a  churchlcss 
State  have  been  having  upon  the  whole 
quite  the  best  of  it. 

See  Italy,  the  very  chief  and  centre 
of  the  Christian  Church.  When  a  new 
"  liberal "  constitution  was  devised  for 
the  Sardinian  States  in  1848,  its  first 


article  declared  "the  Apostolic  and 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  "  to  be  "  the 
only  religion  of  the  State.'*  Brave 
words  I  But  they  did  not  prevent  that 
very  State  from  swallowing  up,  within 
a  dozen  years,  not  merely  the  territories 
of  princes  who  held  in  fee  of  the  Holy 
See,  but  all  save  the  barest  remnant 
of  the  provinces  of  the  See  itself;  as 
if  they  had  not  been  ind  led  the  pious 
^ft  of  Constantine ;  as  if  the  historic 
decretals  were  not  their  title-deeds. 
And  through  the  whole  Italian  king- 
dom, in  what  plight  is  the  holy  "  re- 
ligion of  the  State  "  to-day  ?  With  an 
excommunicated  king,  imprisoned  bish- 
ops, every  rood  of  church  property  con* 
fiscated  or  "  secularized "  at  a  stroke, 
the  regular  clergy  driven  by  thousands 
from  their  cloistered  homes,  Waldensian 
chapels  suffered  to  sprout  like  fungi 
all  over  the  peninsula,  the  standard  of 
the  Church  upheld  only  by  the  devout 
but  irregular  men-at-arms  that  line 
the  highways  of  the  southern  half  of  it. 

Look  at  that  Austrian  Empire,  which 
once  was  the  "  Holy  Roman."  Within 
three  years  the  concordat  with  the  See, 
sacred  with  more  than  the  sanctjity  of 
a  civil  treaty,  is  abrogated ;  all  public 
education  wrested  from  the  clergy,  and 
made  as  secular  as  Cornell  Umvcrsity ; 
the  clerical  sanction  no  longer  essential 
to  valid  marriage,  nor  orthodoxy  to 
burial  in  consecrated  ground ;  the 
Protestant  Von  Beust,  Chancellor  and 
almost  Regent  of  the  Empire;  and 
every  form  of  heresy  made  practically 
equal  before  the  law  to  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  and  the  councils. 

Perhaps  in  skeptical  France  little  bet- 
ter was  to  be  looked  for :  in  France, 
which  has  always  had  a  loose  way  of 
murdering  its  prophets,  from  the  time 
when  Philip  the  Fair  roasted  the  Tem- 
plars ;  whose  Church  has  always  been 
less  Roman  than  Galilean  ;  the  note  of 
whose  emblematic  fowl  has  these  many 
centuries  roused  as  painful  emotions  in 
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the  breasts  of  Peter's  successors  as  its 
prototype  could  in  the  saint's  own 
bosom;  "which  with  equal  hand  has 
doled  out  to  Catholic  Church,  Protes- 
tant temple  and  Jewish  synagogue  their 
due  proportion  of  the  public  revenue, 
without  regard  to  abstract  religious 
truth.  So  that  it  can  cause  but  a  mild 
horror  when  M.  Rouher  exclaims,  as  he 
did  but  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  that  "  the  entire  sep- 
aration of  the  Church  from  the  State  is 
but  a  question  of  time." 

Then  the  subjects  even  of  "  Her  Most 
Catholic  Majesty"  appear  to  esteem 
that  particular  title  as  lightly  as  they 
do  the  private  virtues  that  have  earned 
for  her  at  the  hands  of  His  Holiness 
the  honor  of  the  Golden  Rose.  "What 
little  ecclesiastical  property  remained 
from  the  necessities  of  successive  Most 
Catholic  monarchs  seems  sure  now  to 
be  swept  into  the  revolutionary  cheat ; 
and  what  with  Bible-importations,  pub- 
lic prayer-meetings,  and  Sunday-schools, 
Spain  seems  entering  upon  the  same 
career  of  Free  Church  infidelity  upon 
which  France  and  Italy  have  made  such 
vast  progress. 

Add  to  this  the  late  triumph  in  our 
American  Spain  of  the  same  cause,  rep- 
resented by  the  half-breed  republican 
Juarez,  over  the  church-party  of  Mira- 
mon  and  l^Iaximilian ;  to  say  nothing 
of  such  scattered  incidents  as  the  grad- 
ual secularizing  of  the  State  in  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  and  the  protest  against 
a  Protestant  State-Church,  which  was 
emphasized  by  the  disruption  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  and  we  might  fairly  con- 
clude, with  the  Head  of  the  Church  in 
his  recent  bull  convoking  the  Council 
General  of  the  Vatican,  that  the  uni- 
versal separation  of  the  Church  from 
civil  government  is  at  hand. 

— "  We  midU  conclude."  But  if  it 
were  permitted  to  hold,  with  the  Port- 
Royalists,  that  the  Pope's  infallibility 
does  not  extend  to  matters  of  fact,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  His  Holi- 
ness has  been  misled  by  changes  which 
for  the  most  part  arc  limited  to  the  re- 
gions nearest  to  the  Vatican.  Hero  in 
this  Western  empire,  and  especially  in 


the  great  commonwealth  in  which  this 
Magazine  is  published,  the  old  State- 
Church  problem  is  receiving  a  new  so- 
lution, under  new  conditions.  The  ex- 
periments of  an  irreligious  State,  to 
which  there  is  so  strong  a  tendency  in 
many  countries  to  resort,  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  here.  It  succeeded  to  all 
manner  of  Establishments — ^to  a  Dutch 
Calvinistic  State  in  New  York,  to  a  Con- 
gregalionalist  State  in  ^lassachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  to  an  English  Episco- 
palian State  in  Virginia,  to  a  Spanish 
Catholic  in  Florida,  and  it  has  been 
somewhat  widely  regarded  as  a  failure. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  upholders  of  the 
old  Establishments  have  never  frankly 
acquiesced  in  their  displacement.  Many 
good  reasons  will  be  given  you  to-day 
by  old  citizens  of  Connecticut,  in  favor 
of  the  obsolete  law  by  which  every  resi- 
dent was  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  his  parish,  primd  facie^  and  until  he 
could  show  that  some  other  bculy  had 
a  better  right  to  him.  And  to  this  day 
public  opinion  in  New  Ilamspsliire  has 
not  been  brought  to  abolish  that  badge 
of  ecclesiasticism  in  its  constitution 
which  requires  the  oflScers  of  the  State 
to  be  "  of  the  Protestant  religion." 

If,  then,  we  were  really  called  upon, 
here  and  to-day,  to  argue  that  the  State 
ought  to  "  profess  religion,"  to  main- 
tain a  Church,  and  to  "  belong  "  to  it, 
we  need  not  explore  far  from  our  front- 
doors to  find  our  arguments.  Certain- 
ly plenty  of  them  can  be  got  from  good 
Yankees  and  good  Protestants;  and 
early  among  them  we  sliould  call  upon 
that  body  of  single-minded  clergy  and 
laymen  who  met  in  Philadelphia  lately, 
to  heal  our  political  disorders  and  es- 
tablish the  Deity  upon  a  sound  basis 
by  getting  a  recognition  of  him  inserted 
into  the  Federal  Constitution.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  speculative  interest 
of  this  question,  it  is  for  us  no  longer  a 
practical  one.  Circumstances,  and  the 
management  of  adroit  churchmen  and 
judicious  statesmen  have  saved  our  ex- 
citable public  the  agitation  of  a  pro- 
tracted controversy  upon  the  subject. 
That  impartial  old  croupier^  our  Des- 
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tiny,  has  ceased  his  droning  invitation 
to  us,  "  Faites  voire  jeu^  Meisieursy  The 
wheel  has  turned :  "  U  jeu  €»t  fait; '' 
and  almost  before  we  guessed  what  was 
at  stake,  we  find  ready  to  our  hand, 
and  not  yet  too  heavy  on  our  neck,  Our 
Established  Church. 

Recognizing,  then,  the  just  limitation 
of  inquiry  in  the  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  an 
Establishment;  recogniziug  also  the 
probable  advantages  there  are  in  accom- 
plishing great  public  events  in  the  quiet 
way  in  which  this  has  been  effected,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  strictly 
historical  and  practical  view  of  our  Es- 
tablishment; what  it  is,  and  how  it 
came. 

Here,  then,  in  this  commonwealth  of 
five  million  souls,  the  ancient  Church 
acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  See,  while  it  owns  its  duty  of 
caring  for  the  whole  people,  claims  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  millions  within 
its  own  immediate  pale.  Its  sacerdotal 
or  clerical  body,  including  under  that 
title  the  fraternities  and  sisterhoods  de- 
voted to  whatever  work  of  charity  or 
instruction,  numbers  not  far  from  two 
thousand,  absolved  from  all  secular  and 
domestic  cares,  consecrated  to  the  sole 
service  of  the  Church  and  of  religion, 
organized  in  a  true  and  stringent  hier- 
archy which  is  moved  like  a  splendid 
mechanism  by  the  touch  of  the  Primate 
at  New  York.  The  surface  of  the  State 
is  mapped  out  into  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred parishes,  comprised  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  Now  York,  and  the  dioceses 
of  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo.  Nor  is  the  parochial  organiza- 
tion of  any  one  of  these  numerous  divi- 
sions deemed  complete  until  it  includes, 
besides  all  needful  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipments  for  proper  religious  uses,  a 
whole  educational  system  of  free-schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  select  schools  for 
iuch  as  can  pay  a  price  for  a  better 
commodity,  sufficient  in  capacity,  if  not 
in  excellence,  to  enable  the  entire  Cath- 
olic population  to  dispense  with  such 
provision  as  the  State  may  make  for 
the  instruction  of  youth.  Into  these 
schools  are  gathered,  for  an  education 
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at  least  untainted  by  the  reading  of  the 
Protestant  Bible,  not  many  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  children.  Of  institu- 
tions of  a  higher  order,  whether  for  edu- 
cational, benevolent,  sanatory,  or  strict 
iy  religious  purposes,  whether  called 
asylums,  hospitals,  colleges,  academies, 
or  convents,  the  number  approaches,  if 
it  docs  not  pass,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
many  of  them  established  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  endowed  with  splendid  mu- 
nificence. Of  the  money  value  of  this 
enormous  landed  estate,  owned  as  it  is 
for  the  most  part  in  fee-simple  by  one 
or  another  of  &ye  ecclesiastics  under  no 
accountability  for  their  ownership  to 
any  civil  tribunal,  no  computation  bet- 
ter than  a  conjecture  can  easily  be 
made.  The  "Catholic  Directory" 
which  has  furnished  imperfectly  the 
preceding  data,  is  silent,  for  whatever 
reason,  upon  this  point.  If,  however, 
we  consider  the  great  average  size  of 
the  churches,  built  as  they  are  for  the 
finest  effects  of  a  stately  ceremonial,  as 
compared  vnth  the  mere  preaching- 
houses  of  the  Protestant  sects:  the 
value  of  the  well-chosen  building-sites 
in  New  York  and  the  other  cities,  and 
the  immense  costliness  of  the  cathedrals 
and  greater  churches;  if  we  add  in 
almost  every  parish,  thn  ground  and 
buildings  of  the  parochial  and  other 
schools ;  if  we  roughly  guess  the  value 
of  the  Provincial  Seminary  at  Troy,  of 
St.  John's  College  at  Fordham,  of  the 
Sisters'  Academy  at  Yonkers,  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  at  Rochester,  of  St. 
Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum  on  Fifth  and 
Madison  Avenues ;  we  may  well  assume 
that  $40,000  would  be  a  low  average 
for  churches,  and  $20,000  for  other  in- 
stitutions; and  upon  such  a  basis  the 
aggregate  worth  of  all  this  property 
must  reach  from  thirty  to  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  Whether  such  an  endow- 
ment, exclusive  of  all  sources  of  annual 
revenue  by  public  largess  or  otherwise, 
is  adequate  or  not  for  the  established 
Church  of  a  State  of  five  millions,  is  a 
question  for  the  future.* 

•The  total  «« lubvontion,**  in  the  year  IMl,  to 
the  Ofttholic  Church  in  Fniioe  (population,  SA,00O- 
000,  ahDOM*  axolnaiTcly  OathoUc),  from  iho  nation- 
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Bacb,  then,  are  the  nambers,  tiie  high 
orgaDizatioo,  the  hierarchical  force  of 
this  great  body ;  such  too,  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  its 
members  and  the  recency  of  its  growth, 
its  vast  corporate  wealth.  That  the 
Church  should  grow  in  numbers  was 
but  the  plain  and  direct  result  of  a  series 
of  physical  causes, — the  construction 
of  our  great  public  works,  beginning 
with  the  Erie  Canal,  to  attract  the  most 
faithful  children  of  the  Church ;  the 
Irish  famine  to  expel  them;  the  mis- 
government  of  many  German  States, 
driving  hither  their  population.  That 
the  growing  Church  should  be  provided 
in  a  reasonable  degree  with  priests, 
teachers,  and  places  for  Church  service, 
in  spite  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  most 
of  its  members,  would  have  followed 
from  a  less  earnest  zeal  than  they  have 
commonly  shown.  But  this  magnificent 
expansion  of  solid  wealth  out  of  abject 
penury  calls  for  some  clearer  illustration. 
Perhaps  we  may  add  our  farthing-can- 
dle's ray  of  light. 

Hardly  sixty  years  ago  the  slender 

nl  troasnry,  departmcats,  and  oommtmes  woa  |9,* 
003,000. 

Tho  entire  endowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  so 
toon  to  be  disestablished,  for  a  population  of  near- 
Vf  6,009,000,  is  Talued  at  Xi7,OO3,00O,  or  $85,000,- 
003 ;  which  indudco,  however,  in  addition  to  tho 
o^asees  of  property  mentioned  nborc,  the  valno 
of  certain  bountiful  sources  of  rerenne,  capitalised 
upon  the  basis  of  twenty  years'  purchase.  But 
tho  diRproportionatetj  splendid  endowment  of 
the  Irish  Church  has  been  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
«f  Catholic  and  dissent  io(?  complaint. 

The  reports  of  various  charitable  institutions  to 
thn  oomptroUer  of  tho  State,  in  1868,  show  the  fol- 
lowia((  raluation  of  property  owned  hj  those 
named,  oTerand  above  their  indebtedness.  There 
Is  no  reason  t«  bcliove  that  any  of  the  institutions 
has  over-estimated  it3  own  property  : 

Boman   Catholic  Orphan    Asylum, 

Brooklyn $161,231.43 

Roman  Catholie   Orphan    Asylum, 

New  York 235,000.00 

St.  Joseph's  Asylum,  New  York....  127,000.00 

Society  for  tho  Protection  of  Boman 

Catholic  Children,  New  York.. . .  205,760.00 

St  Mary's  Hospital,  Bochestcr 197,912.25 

That  agreeable  writer,  Mr.  James  Parton,  in  his 
annpathetio  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
ApriU  1868,  is  of  the  opinion  that  **Our  Boman 
Catholic  Brethren  **  own  $50,000,000  worth  of  lands 
and  buildinga  in  fho  diooese  of  New  York  alona. 
This  diocese  indudos  only  the  southern  oomer  of 
the  State,  up  to  tho  42d  degree  of  latitude,  and  ex- 
dndas  Long  Idaad.  Mr.  Partem  appear*  to  hare 
kad  aooea  to  «sodtoBl  Morces  of  inftuvuuioa. 


Catholic  comronnity  of  the  Northern 
States  was  deemed  important  enough 
to  require  the  services  of  three  bishops, 
who  were  thereupon  established  at  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  But 
such  became,  before  many  years,  the 
effective  operation  of  the  physical  causes 
just  specified,  that  when  half  that  time 
had  passed,  the  number  of  adult  males, 
of  inferior  intelligence,  but  devoted 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  Church,  and 
obedient  to  its  clergy  with  the  docility 
of  an  ardent  faith,  had  increased  so  thf^ 
their  influence  upon  public  affairs,  un- 
der a  system  which  allots  the  same 
quantity  of  political  power  to  the  brut- 
ish man  as  to  the  enlightened,  was  worth " 
considering.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
managers  of  public  affairs  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  uses  of  this  instrument,  if  only 
they  might  get  their  hands  upon  th« 
lever  that  controlled  it  Tho  way 
seemed  shoit  and  plain.  Of  two  great 
parties,  one  seemed  made  to  attract, 
without  effort  and  by  its  very  nature, 
the  suffrages  of  an  alien  class,  of  an  ab- 
ject caste,  and  of  a  Church  largely  held 
in  disfavor  and  apprehension ;  for  it 
made  ostentatious  and  sonorous  profes- 
sion of  its  indifference  to  all  such  cir- 
cumstances as  qualifying  the  one  essen- 
tial fact  of  humanity.  It  was  rather  to 
the  leaders  of  the  otlier  party,  which  in- 
cluded great  numbers  of  those  who 
looked  askance  upon  alienage,  lowness 
of  degree,  and  Catholicity,  that  it 
seemed  needful  to  win  such  votes  by 
substantial  evidences  of  good-will. 
There  arose,  therefore,  a  generous  com- 
petition. What  Democrats  were  ready 
to  do,  out  of  the  broadness  of  their 
avowed  principles,  for  this  half-outcast 
body.  Whig  managers  were  eager  to  do 
by  way  of  disclaiming  the  narrow  pre- 
judices confessed  by  thousands  of  their 
followers.  If  Democrats  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  whatever  conditic.n  of 
affairs  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
popular  will.  Whig  statesmen  recog- 
nized the  duty  of  foreseeing  the  inevi- 
table, and  of  assisting  it  If  all  the 
efforts  they  put  forth  to  this  end,  de- 
voted and  effective  as  they  were—if  the 
relations  of  subservient  amity  which  the 
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chief  of  these  prescient  managers  had 
maintained  for  a  generation,  through 
much  contumely,  with  that  eminent 
prelate  who  governed  the  Church  ia 
New  York — resulted  in  no  great  profit 
to  them  or  their  party,  it  may  help  to 
show  that  an  instinctive  affinity  is 
stronger  than  that  gratitude  which  is 
merely  a  sense  of  benefits  already  con- 
ferred. 

Not  far  from  the  year  1847,  the  dili- 
gent explorer  of  our  annual  statutes 
will  find,  almost  for  the  first  time,  a 
few  donations  for  charitable  purposes 
quietly  stowed  away  in  the  depths  of 
the  '*  Act-making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  government"  for  the 
current  year.  Here  and  there  also  be- 
gin to  appear  special  statutes  for  like 
purposes;  as  for  example,  the  Act  in 
1849  (chap.  279),  appropriating  $9,000 
of  money  raised  by  general  tax  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in 
Buflalo.  From  this  point,  however,  the 
honorable  rivalry  of  parties  was  pro- 
ducing a  like  result  to  that  which  at- 
tends the  not  dissimilar  emulation  of  a 
public  auction.  The  bids  rose  one  above 
another  with  a  boldness  which  possibly 
was  not  diminished  by  the  fsict  that 
the  bidders  were  ofiering  what  did  not 
belong  to  them.  From  year  to  year, 
more  and  larger  benefactions  of  this 
class  were  found  necessary  to  "  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,"  until  in  1866 
they  had  multiplied  sufficiently  to  be 
collected  into  a  district  "  Charity  Bill," 
which  has  been  annually  enacted  ever 
lince,  as  solicitously  as  if,  like  the  Eng- 
lish Mutiny  Act,  all  our  liberties  de- 
pended upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  and 
by  a  movement  almost  precisely  paral- 
lel, the  yearly  statute-book  has  been  en- 
cumbered annually  to  a  greater  degree 
with  the  enactments  which  authorize 
the  one  for  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
other  for  the  precisely  conterminous 
county,  the  levy  of  such  sums  as  the 
State  deems  adequate  for  municipal 
government,  and  which  prescribe  the 
general  objects  for  which  they  may  be 
expended.  Exactly  in  like  manner, 
there  begin  to  be  discovered  in  these 
•"Tax  Levy"  bills,    considerably  less 


than  twenty  years  ago,  the  same  germs 
which  have  fructified  so  bountifully  in 
the  general  "  Charity  Bill "  for  the  State 
at  large.  By  virtue  of  the  enactment 
last  mentioned  the  State  paid  out  dur- 
ing the  year  1866,  for  benefactions  un- 
der religious  control,  $1 29,025.49.  Of 
this  a  Jewish  society  received  $2,484.- 
82 ;  four  organizations  of  the  Protestant 
sects  had  $2,867.03 ;  while  the  trifling 
balance  of  $124,174.14  went  to  the  re- 
ligious purposes  «f  the  Establishment. 
Looking,  by  way  of  variety,  at  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  data  regarding  the 
strictly  municipal  gifts  for  like  pur- 
poses, we  find  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  city  that  during 
1867  there  was  paid  to  Catholic  eccle- 
siastical institutions  the  sum  of  near 
$200,000,  aside  from  what  may  lie  hid- 
den in  a  vast  total  of  more  than  a  mill- 
ion, of  which  the  details  can  be  found 
only  in  the  report  of  the  "  Department 
of  Public  Charities  and  Correction." 
While  there  are  other  benefactions  in 
the  list,  hardly  any  are  for  objects  hav- 
ing even  remotely  a  religious  character, 
and  not  one  for  a  sectarian  object  And 
if  the  proportion  thus  indicated  holds 
good  in  the  State  and  civic  gratuities 
of  1868,  which  exceeds,  we  can  hardly 
say  by  how  much,  the  princely  sum  of 
half  a  million,*  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Church  is  in  a  fair  way  of  ob- 
taining its  own,  with,  perhaps,  a  trifie 
of  what  others  might  lay  some  claim 
to. 

But  these  figures  do  not  fully  indi- 
cate the  favor  with  which  the  Church 
has  been  treated  by  her  children  in 
official  station,  cooperated  with  as  they 
have  been  by  the  well-disposed  outside 
the  fold.t  The  city  of  New  York  has 
certain    great    corporate    possessions, 

*  The  state  Comptroller  leporti  as  paid  hj  the 
State  alone  last  year,  to  "Orphan  Asylums,  fto.,** 
$141,82&84,  and  adds  that  this  sum  is  exdusiTe  of 
$201,000  appropriated  by  the  '*  Charity  Bill." 

t  It  is  in  viev  of  the  constant  disposition  of  our 
ciyil  State  to  deal  kiudly  and  even  generously  V 
The  Church  that  we  oannot  but  deprecate,  as  need- 
lessly irritating  to  non-Catholic  citizens,  and  8erv- 
ing  no  useAil  purpose  to  the  Church,  such  utters 
ances  as  the  following  irom  the  leading  Church 
newspaper  of  this  city.  Speaking  of  a  railroad  bill 
lately  pending  before  the  New  York  Lcgifilature* 
which  would  hare  necesKitatod  the  icmoval  of  St. 
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whiclj,  if  not  downnght  wcaltli  to  the 
owner  under  lb©  maDagemeiit  tbcy  have 
rt^ccived^  contain  at  least,  Jlko  Mra. 
Tliralc's  brewery,  **tho  potentiality  of 
w«aU1i,  beyond  the  dreanis  of  avarice/* 
5if>  fur  ns  fiucli  dreams  had  expanded  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  time.  8jid  stories  have 
Ihvn  hinted  from  time  to  time  within 
thesio  few  years  past,  of  somctliing  like 
dcoundreliam  in  deaUng  with  and  get- 

Futcr'a  Church,  Barolay  Street,  tbo  Now  York 
IWjJf*  aays,  ia  a  rvcont  nnsnhcr  t 

**  Wcwill  only  «iy  thai  the  fimt  atone  of  St.  Po- 
Ust*4  Church  ttiken  down  by  a  rallrood  iroiildp  in 
our  op1iiion»  iaijugumto  nich  lioU  aj  Xf*^  York 
has  not  yet  seen.  Thia  wo  tnj  br  way  of  aolcmu 
wamlng.  X<c(  Uic  Bpcculatoi^  try  it,  snd  they  wUl 
lliid  what  wo  say  U  true.  St.  Fctcr^B  CUm-rb  on 
BttTClay  Stnwt  shall  not  bo  deaocrattjil,  Tliat  tirac^ 
hODorcd  ISkhrid  ujust  uttid.  If  the  CaKtolia  of 
New  York  cannot  protect  St,  Poter'a  Churoh,  end 
prMonre  it  tot  timing  gcn<>ratioiii  uf  their  broth ron* 
they  am  Ao  notliinff.  None  would  deplore*  inoro 
than  we  any  disturbaiic<M,  or  tumult,  in  tbii  or 
imy  other  cit;  ;  but  wo  say,  and  say  ftgnitit  thnt  tm 
unacLioQ^ary  luilrnad  Eliall  not  run  wheri^  tbo  mo»t 
dear  and  isacrcd  of  crniciiuaHi^  ston^lSf  whklo  thcrtr 
:\n  Ciitholies  in  Now  York  to  provcnt  ituah  a  deao- 

^ow  no  one  vrhoio  memory  raaches  bock  to  the 
Iftfft  year  or  two  of  tho  udmlniBt  ration  of  our  la  to 
•Ijchbhliop  will  have  tho  hardihood  to  qno^tipn 
the  |iowcr  of  tho  eodoilastlcal  autborilios  to  luia- 
muu,  At  a  ftlngb  word  »  must  ferociouj  mob,  in 
Ircmt  of  the  At<>hiepljsoop«i)  pAlnce.  And  it  i»  not 
1o  be  doubted  that  tJio  silent  conaeioujmcs-^  In  the 
mindfl  vi  the  public  and  of  tho  nuthoritieflt  that 
tloi  IrcmondQUj  power  id  hold  In  le*ah  vvcrj  mo- 
ment by  our  cocIcsiaBtical  rulcrK,  does  fti  pitrt  in 
MGuring  ready  aoqalcacenee  fu  the  wishes  of  tbo 
C!hurch.  But  we  po^nt  to  the  unbrokr^n  record  of 
public  ]e(;l&lation  and  adminiiitrutioi)  in  faror  of  all 
Church  intcroata,  a«  an  orsTiraent  for  adhorln;;  to 
p««fltiul  prooonoi  lo  lon|r  ni  those  uecotnplisb  nil 
thatrrety  reasonable  fVfcnd  of  onr  KflUbliibment 
oaii  ask.  Wo  plead  with  our  Catholic  follow  citi- 
Ri»a  aguinut  the  qm  of  nrnUfn  mMnnco«  thfit  only 
mortify  tNo  honornblo  pride,  and  GKOspcrato  the 
feDbniiiis  of  a  weaker  party.  Siatroly  tho  ovcnta  of 
IStSI,  uro  a  fluiB<?lent  wamluff  that  the  sen^iliro 
IbelinjFs  of  our  Calholfo  iniblie  are  not  lo  be  trifled 
wftk;  and  those  oTemta  are  nol  so  easily  forROtton 
that  the  IccsoQ  of  them  roquiree  to  ba  enforoed 
Kiiih  throat4.  The  lower  of  tbo  mob  and  tho  riot, 
ha*,  pcrhips  been  proridcDlially  plnted  lo  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  in  this  fjubi-llcduff  timcavd 
bMIoo,  fl«  the  natural  ^ubstltuto  for  those  more 
ipiiitnal  woa[H>n(i— tho  interdict  and  tbo  excommu- 
nliyilion  which  seem  to  hare  lo«t  ncinethihff  of  their 
ancient  Tirtuo.  But  thin  power  should  bo  tietd  in 
ree(»rvv  as  the  uUima  taU^  of  the  Churdi.  Tbcro 
fan  be  no  good,  and  m.n j  bo  greet  barm,  in  thus 
dratvini^  It  unnereesarily  from  the  armory  of  the 
Cburcb,  nnd  bratidi<?hluii(  it  in  ihe  fiieeof  an  un- 
offufid  npr  and  ftrtrnplunt  pw^'l'e.    The  Idea,  In  tho 
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ting  rid  of  these  Tast  properties, — the 
ferries,  docks,  markets,  and  rarioua 
blocks  and  tracts  of  land,— on  the  part 
of  the  New  York  governtnetit.  It  U 
not  fur  UB  to  Bit  in  judgment  upon  thoAc 
functionaries,  nor  to  conjecture  how 
much  of  the  mimicipal  property,  bo  fiir 
from  haring  stolen,  tbey  haye,  with  the 
high  virtue  of  those  who  let  cot  their 
left  band  know  what  their  right  hand 
doeth — who  *'  do  good  b}'  stealth,  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame  "-^quietly  devoted 
to  tho  pious  ULBm  of  the  Church,  Bui 
the  last  Comptroller's  report  contiunei, 
with  regard  to  certain  of  the  real  estate 
which  yet  remaina  on  the  island  of  J^Lin- 
hattan,  some  interesting  avowaU,  by 
which  the  city  government  ii  willing  to 
lot  its  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
tbi!y  may  see  its  works,  and  glorify  it* 
father,  which  is — no  matter  where.  In 
the  schedule  of  city  property  subject  to 
payment  of  ground-rent  (pp.  16f3-169») 
we  find  that  the  premises  on  "  51st  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue"  are  lensed  to 
the  (Catholic)  Nursery  and  Child** 
Hospital ;  that  the  K^ase  ia  dated  April 
1,  1857,  h  fKTpetuid,  and  for  tbo  annual 
rent  of  One  Dollar,  which  was  three 
years  in  arrcar.  That  the  property  on 
"eifit  and  82il  8trccta  and  Madison 
Avenue  "  ia  hmsed  to  the  **  Sisters  of 
Mercy  ; ''  that  the  lease  (the  date  of 
which  is  not  given),  is  perp€iual^  and 
the  annual  rent  One  Dollar,  which, 
however,  had  been  paid  until  within 
two  years  of  the  report.  That  the  land 
on  *'  51st  and  52d  Street?,  Fourth  luid 
Fifth  Avenues,"  was  leased  April  1, 
1857,  to  *»The  Roman  Catliolic  Orphan 
Asylum,"  pt^t'ji^lvnUy^  for  the  annual 
rent  of  One  Dollar,  This  sum,  how- 
ever, it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  b&a 
been  fully  paid  to  the  end  of  1^67. 

Upon  some  part  of  this  property,  or 
upon  another  tract  held  by  a  like  title 
and  upon  similar  terms,  is  in  course  of 
erection  the  new  St.  Patrick***  Cathe- 
dral, which  is  intended  to  be  worthy 
of  its  proud  rank  of  metropolitao 
church  of  this  great  commonwealth** 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  finii  Mr.  rurittn,  in  llie  ^«tefli- 
lie  for  April,  ISG^  extollintr  the  foresight  of  tbe 
Uto  ArcAibishop  Hughes  in  buyinir  this  troot  m%  a 
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From  estimates  of  those  competent  to 
appraise  land  in  New  York,  it  appears 
that  these  blocks  alone  are  worth  not 
leas  than  $3,000,000.*  It  may  be  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  city  would 
get  the  worth  of  this  property,  if  it  ap- 
plied every  payment  upon  the  principal, 
asking  nothing  for  interest,  in  about 
one  million  years. 

Thus  increasingly  munificent  in  their 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
church-establishment  have  been  the  rul- 
ers of  an  American  State,  during  a  gen- 
eration noted  for  the  fiercest  onslaughts, 
in  other  lands,  upon  the  sacred  institu- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  in  which  scoffers 
have  pretended  to  discover  more  "  spir- 
itual wickedness "  than  pure  spirituals 
ity  in  the  "high  places"  of  politics. 
In  so  extraordinary  a  ratio,  too,  has 
this  devout  allotment  of  the  public 
revenues  increased,  that  what  in  1849 
was  but  about  $13,000  and  that  given 
but  grudgingly,  is  grown  to  not  far 
from  $500,000,  in  1888,  bestowed  with 
the  frank  generosity  of  those  who  give 
of  others'  goods.  If  some  crabbed  rus- 
tic, the  slowness  of  whose  toilsome  gains 
begets  a  narrow  curiosity  concerning  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  them,  or  whose 
sectarian  jealousy  sets  him  against  the 
Church  of  the  Commonwealth,  Ehall 
reckon  that  this  rate  of  increase,  far  be- 
yond the  increase  of  the  Church,  will 
bring  the  annual  gift  to  $40,000,000  in 
1918,  and  to  $80,000,000  in  1968,  we 
jieed  only  smile  at  bis  hedge-philoso- 
phy. It  ia  quite  enough  that  these 
benefactions  should  continue  upon  the 
scale  they  have  now  reached  for  a  few 
years  longer.  Every  year  the  Church 
gains  upon  the  sects.  The  generation 
in  which  we  are  proud  to  be  numbered, 
assumes  the  burden  of  the  ages.  When 
our  children  are  men  and  women,  the 
State,  perhaps,  will  have  done  giving 
to  Ihe  Church  ;  perhaps  it  will  have  bo- 
time  when  other  purchnscrs  would  not  Bat  a 
wilUngno88  to  ris^k  ono  dollar  a  year  for  a  block  of 
lot!  on  Fifth  Avoitue,  any  time  within  fifteen 
years,  f  ould  hardly  have  been  deemed  a  wild  pas- 
sion for  speculation. 

The  article  rcfcxTcd  to,  and  its  succetsor  in  the 
JVantic  for  ^ay,  wc  may  be  permitted  to  atepa»- 
tim,  as  piiceg  justificaiiva  for  this  paper. 

•  probably  this  is  much  below  tho  present  value. 


gun  soliciting  from  the  Church  instead. 
And  the  wild  reaction  of  irreligion 
which  seems  to  be  sweeping  on  as  it 
has  before  over  Christendom — the  spirit 
which  at  different  times  has  driven 
even  from  every  Catholic  country  the 
Society  of  Jesus  itself — should  it  then 
reach  this  favored  commonwealth,  will 
find  the  Church  with  all  its  agencies, 
too  strongly  entrenched  in  the  benefao- 
tions  of  these  yeara  to  be  dislodged. 

No  State-Church,  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  fulfils  the  whole  duty  of  its  posi- 
tion, which  fails  to  grasp  and  superin- 
tend the  whole  system  of  education. 
No  graver  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  Church  of  Ireland  or  the 
Church  of  England  than  that  with  the 
enormous  means  at  their  disposal,  they 
have  suffered  such  vast  populations  to 
be  bom,  grow  old,  and  die,  in  the  dead- 
ly darkness  of  ignorance  that  envelops 
them  from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin.  The 
Church  of  New  York,  however  its  ene- 
mies may  malign  it,  will  be  free  from 
this  sin.  So  far  has  it  been  conscious 
of  the  duty,  that  it  has  not  been  con- 
tent that  the  thing  was  done,  unless 
done  by  itself.  The  State  was  manag- 
ing the  matter  in  its  own  rude  way. 
Pretending,  it  is  true,  to  exclude  sec- 
tarian teachings,  it  yet  required  the 
Bible,  which,  when  unaccompanied  by 
suitable  comments,  is  confessedly  a  sec- 
tarian book,  to  be  read  in  its  schools. 
No  better  proof  was  needed  that  the 
Church  could  not  abdicate  its  duty. 
Its  efforts  were,  therefore,  two-fold.  It 
sought  to  exclude  sectarianism  from 
the  public  schools;  it  sought  also  to 
make  schools  of  its  own  which  should 
compete  with  the  public  ones,  be  main- 
tained with  the  public  money  without 
being  responsible  to  the  public,  and  in 
time  render  the  State  schools  superflu- 
ous. That  it  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
former  object  in  the  vast  success  of  the 
latter  may  be  seen  by  observing  the 
names  of  candidates,  at  every  municipal 
election,  for  the  Board  of  Education. 
If  an  inborn  reserve  has  kept  back  from 
other  positions  the  Celtic  adherents  of 
the  dominant  faith,  duty  or  skillful  or- 
ganization crowds  them  into  these  can- 
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didades,  if  poBnble  upon  both  the  op- 
posing tickets.  Bat  the  grand  and 
ultimate  object  of  its  efforts  is  to  maka 
schools  of  its  own  which  diall  crowd 
oat  bj  degrees  the  public  schools,  until 
the  universality,  whidi  is  the  sole  justi- 
fication of  the  present  scheme  of  public 
education,  shall  palpably  appear  a  mere 
pretence  of  which  common  honesty  must 
demand  the  suppression ;  and  in  this 
object,  dearest  to  the  Church's  heart, 
she  has  received  the  moat  efficient  aid 
from  aliens,  and  even  from  enemies. 
The  frantic  Protestantism  which,  when 
Protestants  were  stronger  than  now  and 
Catholics  fewer,  screamed  itself  hoarse 
with  demands  that  the  schools  should 
be  Protestant  or  nothing,  because  Pro- 
testantism was  right  and  ^  RomanLan  " 
was  wrong,  and  because  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  majority  to  educate  according  to 
its  convictions,  has  furnished  all  the  ar- 
guments the  Church  can  ask  for,  now 
that  it  is  about  attaining  iU  majority, 
for  demanding  that  the  conmion  schools 
shall  be  Catholic  or  nothing.  And  when 
that  point  is  reached,  if  di?ca9sion  shall 
he  in  order,  the  mouths  of  the  ultra 
Protestants  at  least  will  be  stopped 
with  their  own  hot  words.  Nor  did 
they  leas,  when  the  combat  was  fii^ 
opening,  furnish  the  occasion  for  the 
aspiring  politicians,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  to  concede  in  the  name 
,  of  fairness  and  equity  the  preliminary 
requirements  of  the  Catholics.  That 
illustrious  Whig  who  maintained  per 
tot  ditcrimina  the  serenity  of  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  little  as  the  Archbishop  could 
perusade'  Ait  friends  to  vote  for  Whig 
candidates,  deserves  the  honor  of  having 
led  the  slow  movement  of  events.  If 
they  have  reached  his  early  advance 
only  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  they 
have  yet  followed  him  as  truly  as  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  suc- 
ceeded, after  four  years,  his  famous  and 
succe^aive  predictions  that  it  was  to 
come  "  in  ninety  days." 

In  the  annual  Message,  which  ush- 
ered in  the  year  1839,  Governor  Seward 
is  found  speaking  with  great  tender- 
ness of  our  fellow-citizens  of  foreign 


birth.  ^  We  must  secure  to  them,"  he 
says,  "  as  largely  as  we  ourselves  enjoy, 
the  immunities  of  religions  worship. 
And  we  should  act  no  less  wisely  for  our- 
selves, than  generously  toward  them, 
by  ettaUiMng  xkooU  in  wkuh  their  ehU' 
dren  shall  enjoy  advantages  of  education 
equal  to  our  own,  with  free  tolention 
of  their  peetdiar  creeds  and  inttrtuiioMj^ 
If  the  hardness  of  his  people^s  hearts  in 
1839  forbade  their  acting  at  onoe  upon 
counsel  that  was  too  "  advanced "  for 
them,  he  was  not  dissuaded  from  re- 
peating it  in  the  Message  of  1840. 
"The  children  of  foreigners  •  •  • 
are  too  often  deprivefl  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  system  of  public  education, 
in  consequence  of  prejudices  arising 
from  difference  of  language  or  religion. 
*  *  *  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  which  they  may  be  instructed  by 
teachers  speaking  the  same  language 
with  themselves  and  professing  the  same 
faith,  ♦  *  *  Occasions  seldom  of- 
fer for  a  trial  of  our  msgnanimity  by 
conmiitting  that  trust  [of  education]  to 
persons  differing  from  ourselves  in  lan- 
guage or  religion.**  As  magnanimity  is 
a  virtue  of  the  powerful,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  there  will  be  even  less  fre- 
quent occasion  henccfortii  than  wh^i 
3Ir.  Seward  was  Governor,  for  its  exer- 
cise by  the  Protestants  of  New  York. 

In  1841  and  1842,  it  is  evident  from 
the  tones  of  the  Me^agcs  that  the  pub- 
lic had  shown  itself  unworthy  of  sudt 
a  leader.  The  rhetorical  fervor  which 
distinguished  even  those  early  State- 
papers  of  the  since  renowned  Premier, 
glows  and  coruscates  as  before  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  through  facts  and  fig- 
ures, statements  of  finance,  canals,  and 
commerce,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future ;  but  the  easy  confidence  of  man- 
ner is  wanting  in  the  paragraphs  which 
relate  to  the  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  At  great  length  the 
good  Governor  deprecates  the  criticism 
which  he  has  evidently  incurred,  and 
defends  his  innocent  proposal  against 
what  seem  to  have  been  violent  attacks. 
He  had  suggested  nothing  worse  than 
"  employing  for  their  instruction  teach- 
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GTS,  -who,  from  tbeir  relations  toward 
them,  might  be  expected  to  secure  their 
confidence."  For  himself,  he  "in- 
dulged no  apprehensions  from  the  infiu- 
ence  of  any  language  or  creed  among 
an  enlightened  people."  "To  me  (he 
continues),  the  most  interesting  of  all 
our  republican  institutions  is  the  Com- 
mon School.  I  seek  not  to  disturb,  in 
any  manner,  its  peaceful  and  assiduous 
exercises,  and,  least  of  all,  with  conten- 
tions about  faith  or  forms." 

To  what  degree  this  vehement  eflfort 
of  the  Church,  with  such  helpers  as 
these  to  become  independent  of  State 
education,  has  hitherto  been  successful, 
may  be  judged  from  the  data  already 
given,  as  well  as  from  the  stately  edi- 
fices which  in  the  parishes  of  every  city, 
rival  or  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the 
State's  school-houses.  Nor  does  the 
Church  longer  stand,  as  once  it  did,  in 
the  attitude  (well  as  the  attitude  be- 
comes Christ's  poor),  of  a  mendicant  at 
the  door  of  the  State-House,  asking  for 
gratuities  toward  the  support  of  its 
separate  schools.  It  has  already  estab- 
lished by  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
the  clear  legal  right  of  its  orphan  asy- 
lums, numerous  as  they  are,  and  lib- 
eral as  they  are  in  the  degree  of  be- 
reavement required  for  admission  to 
their  scholastic  privileges,  to  an  equal 
participation  in  all  moneys  raised  by 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in  the 
State,  in  proportion  to  their  number 
of  pupils.*  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  so  baleful  a  result  will  ensue 
from  this  recent  decision  as  was  pro- 
duced in  Louisiana  many  years  ago 
by  a  humane  enactment  forbidding  the 
separation  of  slave  children  under  five 
years  of  age  from  their  parents.  The 
number  of  colored  orphans  of  less  than 
that  tender  age  daily  advertised  for 
sale  in  the  New  Orleans  papers  was 
such  as  might  have  appalled  a  humani- 
tarian who  did  not  know  the  state  of 
the  law. 

Thus  having  begun  with  the  demand 
that  public  schools  be  made  rigorously 
secular ;  having  then  obtained  that  sec- 

•  St.  Palriek*8  Orphan  Aiylum  T8.  Board  0/  JEi- 
neationf  Rochester, 


tarian  schools  bo  supported  by  the  Stato, 
the  only  remaining  step  toward  com- 
plete ecclesiasticism  in  education  is 
now  vehemently  urged,  that  all  secular 
schools  shall  be  abolished  as  mere  sem- 
inaries of  atheism.  Then,  and  then 
only,  in  the  view  of  The  Cathdie  World, 
for  May,  1868,  will  public  education  b« 
put  upon  its  true  ground ;  *  the  ground 
upon  which  so  much  has  been  done  for 
universal  education  in  Italy  and  Spain« 
and  from  which  that  service  has  beea 
lately  dislodged  with  violence  in  Aus- 
tria and  France.  The  demand  here,  in 
short,  is  exactly  what  it  is  in  Ireland, 
where,  as  well  as  here,  a  timid  Protec- 
tant minority  is  trying  to  make  what 
terms  it  can.  What  some  one  says  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bish- 
ops toward  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  min- 
istry, might  be  said  as  correctly  of  thA 
position  of  our  New  York  Church. 
"  The  educational  question  is  still  plain- 
ly one  of  the  rocks  ahead,  as  the  bish- 
ops insist  on  the  public  schools  being 
divided  amongst  the  different  religious 
denominations,  or,  at  all  events,  on 
having  a  certain  proportion  of  them,  or 
of  the  educational  funds,  handed  over 
to  the  Catholic  clergy ;  in  other  words, 
they  seek  what  they  seek  here,  and 
would  like  to  get  everywhere,  but  what 
every  government  in  Europe,  even  iu 
Catholic  countries,  now  denies  them." 

Nor  is  the  step  a  long  or  a  difficult 
one  which  separates  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  affairs  from  the  one  longed  for 
as  an  ultimate  settlement.  Even, while 
we  write,  the  Bill  which  shall  do  the 
business,  having  been  maturely  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
"Charitable  and  Religious  Societies^" 
has  been  reported  favorably  to  that 
body.  Its  first  section,  which  contains 
its  substance  is  a  simple  provision  that 
"  Whenever  there  shall  be  or  has  been 
established  and  maintained  in  any  city 
of  this  State  any  free  school  or  schools 
in  which  not  less  than  two  hundred 
children  have  been  or  are  taught  and 
educated  gratuitously  it  shall  be  the 

*  Hce  also  an  article  in  tho  American  Educational 
JiIonlJi!y,  for  January,  1869,  on  '*  Tho  Catholic  View 
of  Education  in  tho  United  Stateai** 
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%luty  of  rach  city  or  of  the  Board  of 
SupcrvisoTB  of  the  county  of  which  such 
eity  is  a  whole  or  a  part,  to  make  pro- 
vision from  year  to  year  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  school  or  schools." 

It  is  not  as  deep  as  a  well,  nor  as  wide 
as  a  door ;  but  it  is  enough.  Only  let 
h  pass,  and  what  the  Church  asks  for 
in  vain  in  Ireland,  what  it  has  had 
wrested  from  it  in  Austria  and  Italy,  it 
will  have  once  and  forever  in  New 
York.  Perhaps  it  will  not  pass — at 
this  session ;  but  the  Church  can  bide 
her  time.  In  some  not  distant  year 
parties  may  not  be  so  adjusted  in  the 
Legislature  as  now.  When  the  day 
eomes  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the 
discrimination  which  provided  in  the 
last  Senate  that  this  particular  commit- 
tee should  contain  a  majority  of  Cath- 
olics, small  as  was  their  minority  in  the 
Senate ;  which  has  provided  in  the  pres- 
ent Senate  that  a  majority  should  be 
made  up  of  Catholics  and  certain  allies 
of  the  Protestant  name  who  are  ready  to 
maintain  the  great  system  of  Catholic 
schools  by  public  largess,  on  condition 
that  their  own  little  scheme  of  sectarian 
education  may  nibble  at  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  their  master's  table ;  that  such 
discrimination  will  see  that  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  are  cared  for.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  passing  the  bDl,  it  will  be 
harder  yet  to  repeal  it. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while,  if 
any  one  should  prefer  mere  superficial 
or  external  signs  of  supremacy,  to  notice 
a  few  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  city 
of  New  York  itself.  Not  man>  a  State- 
Church  in  the  present  age  imposes  the 
test  of  membership  as  a  condition  to 
holding  civil  office.  The  Church  in 
Austria  does  not ;  in  England  it  has  not 
for  forty  years;  in  France  not  for 
eighty.  It  does  not  yet  in  New  York. 
How  near  it  comes  to  it  may  be  partly 
guessed  by  any  oue  who  will  look  over 
a  list  of  New  York  elective  officers  with 
the  discriminating  sense  of  him  who 
**  knew  the  stranger  was  an  American 
ftom  his  name,  O'Flaherty."  If  the  in- 
ference from  nationality  should  be 
dfiAmcd  illomve,  bccauso  not  all  Irish- 


men are  Catholics,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  Catholics  who  are  not  Irish 
will  far  more  than  make  such  an  error 
good.  Such  researches  would  show  a 
judiciary  adorned  with  the  names  of 
Shaudley,  Conolly,  Hogan,  and  Dennis 
Quinn,  and  would  lead  us  into,  very 
green  fields  of  nomenclature ;  but  some 
one  else  has  prepared,  from  better  data 
than  mere  names,  the  following  summary 
of  Irish  office-holders  as  they  were  at 
the  end  of  1868 : 

Sheriff, 

Register, 

Comptroller, 

City  Chamberlain, 

Corporation  Counsel, 

Police  Commissioner, 

President  of  the  Croton  Board, 

Acting  Mayor  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldennen, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Council- 
men, 

Clerk  of  the  Common  Council, 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Council  men. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Supervi* 
sors, 

Five  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  Record, 

All  the  Civil  Justices, 

All  but  two  of  the  Police  Justices, 

All  the  Police  Court  Clerks, 

Three  out  of  four  Coroners, 

Two  Members  of  Congress, 

Three  out  of  five  State  Senators, 

Eighteen  out  of  twenty-one  Members 
of  Assembly, 

Fourteen-nineteenths  of  the  Common 
Council,  and 

Eight-tenths  of  the  Supervisors. 

Nor  would  even  a  tabular  statement 
of  office-holders,  however  complete,  ful- 
ly illustrate  the  influence  of  Our  Church 
upon  politics,  unless  it  could  include 
also  all  those  non-Catholic  officers  or 
candidates,  from  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  down— -or  up— who  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  bo  liberal  contributon 
to  Catholic  charities  or  building- 
funds,  or  promptly-paying  pew-owners 
in  one  or  more  Catholic  churches.*  So 
far  does  the  Church  permit  its  favorite 

•  »*  Our  Koman  Catbolio  Brethren,**  vrho  ftir- 
nithcd  Mr.  Fnrton  vilh  bis  data,  h&rc  dily  men- 
tioned to  h!m  tbu  Boorco  of  support  800  his  papers. 
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dog^a  of  jastification  by  works  to  ex- 
tend, even  to  those  whose  words  frankly 
deny  the  faith. 

Nor  do  the  officers  of  this  great  miu- 
nicipality,  whether  of  the  Church,  or 
merely  chosen  by  the  Church  trusting 
in  their  fidelity,  fail  in  any  way  to  ad- 
minister its  affairs  entirely  to  the 
Church's  satisfaction.  We  have  seen 
already  something  of  the  open-handed- 
ness  wliich  has  bestowed  millions  in 
yaluc  of  the  best  lands  belonging  to  the 
city  in  perpetuity  upon  the  dominant 
Church.  Not  less  faithfully  are  the 
minor  details  of  ciyic  government  con- 
ducted in  recognition  of  the  broad 
space  which  separates  the  sects  from 
the  Establishment.  The  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Common  Council  might,  in- 
deed, be  grieved,  should  Dr.  Adams  of 
Madison  Square,  or  Bishop  Potter,  or 
Dr.  Thompson  of  the  Tabernacle,  yield 
to  our  common  destiny ;  but  their  offi- 
cial tears  may  flow  only  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  Archbishop  Hughes^  death ; 
his  funeral  only  may  be  graced  by  the 
corporate  presence,  in  countless  car- 
riages, witli  rich  profusion  of  gloves 
and  scarfs.  They  might  well  be  pleased, 
should  a  new  Trinity,  or  a  new  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  prepare  to  raise  its 
graceful  outlines  in  grander  proportions, 
in  some  new  quarter ;  but  their  cere- 
monial joy  may  only  be  expressed  by 
their  presence  when  the  comer-stone  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  is  laid  upon  soil 
which  the  city  has  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  our  rulers  desire  still  to  be 
tolerant,  the  sects  of  dissent  may  yet 
find  their  way  to  their  temples,  in  such 
quiet  as  the  streets  may  chance  to  afford 
them ;  but  to  those  of  the  Establish- 
ment alone  can  it  be  permitted  to  cover 
the  pavements  of  a  Sunday  with  the 
dense  processions  and  the  crashing 
brazen  music  of  an  ecclesiastical  cere- 
mony, closing  the  most  public  thor- 
oughfares to  other  circulation,  forbid- 
ding access  to  other  churches  that  hap- 
pen to  be  upon  the  route,  and  suspend- 
ing, by  their  clangor  and  clamor,  what- 
ever services  such  churcheu  may  be  en- 
deavoring to  conduct.  It  is  true  that 
by  the  strict  letter  of  our  hitherto  unad- 


justed law  such  proceedings  are  not 
technically  permissible — as  could,  per- 
haps, be  practically  ascertained  by  sta- 
tioning a  brass  band  at  the  door  of  St 
Stephen's  during  high  mass,  with  in- 
structions to  play  *'  Boyno  Water  "  for 
an  hour  unless  earlier  interrupted ;  but 
the  authority  whicli  is  above  literal 
law,  is  evinced  by  the  squads  of  uni- 
formed police  which  march  before  the 
processions  of  the  Establishment,  and 
clear  the  way  of  mere  travellers.  How 
beautiful  was  that  vindication  of  the 
ascendency  of  religion  over  worldly 
interest  which  was  telegraphed  over  the 
country  on  the  night  of  March  17  I  It 
had  been  St.  Patrick's  day,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  commonwealth.  A  train 
of  religious  devotees,  so  long  as  to  re- 
quire from  one  to  two  hours  to  pass  in 
unbroken  column  any  point,  commem- 
orated the  holy  day  by  marching ;  and 
nothing,  it  was  announced,  marred  the 
harmony  of  the  occasion  but  the  cruise 
of  a  carman  who  sought  to  cross  the 
enormous  line,  but  was  terribly  beaten 
hy  the  police^  so  that  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  What  can  have  tempted 
the  carman  (who  should  in  some  way 
be  connected  with  the  Secular  Carmen 
of  the  old  Romans),  to  his  outrage, 
docs  not  appear  from  the  report  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Perhaps,  among  the 
thousands  whom  this  vast  column  de- 
tained from  their  engagement,  whether 
to  take  a  train  or  a  steamer,  or  to  take 
up  a  note  at  bank,  or  to  call  a  physi- 
cian, or  to  reach  a  death-bed,  this 
worldly-minded  man  deemed  his  duty 
to  his  load  of  goods  more  important 
than  the  rest.  But  the  sharp  discipline 
that  he  incurred  may  well  remind  us 
©f  the  scourging  of  the  money- changers, 
and  forbid  us  to  despair  of  the  republic 
whose  defenders  enforce  so  ethereal  a 
spirituality  even  in  the  most  tumultu- 
ous scenes  of  worldly  traffic* 

•  They  manage  these  things  hotter— or  at  least 
differently  —  in  Catholic  Franco.  Wo  translate 
Art.  -15  of  the  Organic  Artidti  qf  the  Chnvention 
[with  the  Pope]  o/ths  26/A  Messidcr,  Year  TJT.  ««No 
religious  ceremony  sbaU  take  place  outside  of  the 
edifices  consecrated  to  the  Catholic  worship,  in 
places  where  there  ore  temples  oonsocratod  to  dil^ 
ferent  worships." 
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Thus,  while  state-religions  haye  been 
toppling,  and  tumbling  alf  over  Chris- 
tendom; thus,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  materialism  and  rationalism, 
have  the  people  of  this  anciently  Pro- 
testant State  been  settling  upon  eternal 
foundations  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
iN'ot  wilfully  or  consciously;  "they 
builded  better  than  they  knew."  While 
for  the  most  part  they  were  wishing, 
perhaps,  no  good  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  trusting,  perhaps,  to  some  in- 
tangible, "  spirit  of  republicanism,"  or  to 
some  imaginary,  non-existent  constitu- 
tional safeguard  against  establish- 
ments,* they  were  in  fact  endowing  it 
with  wealth  from  the  public  treasury 
to  an  amount  adequate  to  its  new  pro- 
motion, to  be  held  and  administered 
under  circumstances  of  freedom  and  ir- 
responsibility which  might  be  envied  in 
the  Vatican  itself.  In  no  European 
country,  we  say  it  with  some  confidence, 
has  the  clergy  of  a  Catholic  establish- 
ment its  hands  more  nearly  closed  upon 
the  whole  system  of  public  education 
than  here  in  New  York.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  is  the  hierarchy  of  an  establish- 
uiciit  appointed  by  the  Papal  See  in 
sucli  absolute  independence  of  the  civil 
government  as  here.  Even  in  the  ages 
called  "  dark,"  monarchs  have  preferred 
long  and  savage  wars  to  submitting  to 
the  appointment  of  bishops  in  their 
own  dominions  in  whose  nomination 
they  had  no  voice,  and  at  this  day  the 
weakest  sovereign  would  hardly  endure 
it  from  the  boldest  Pope. 

But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  in  which  the  Church  in  New 
York  may  boast  itself  as  favored  be- 
yond its  sisters  in  any  Christian  land, 
it  is  the  tenure  by  which  it  holds  its 
temporalities  —  those  worldly  posses- 
sions without  which  a  Church  might, 
indeed,  be  spiritual,  but  could  hardly 
sustain  its  unequal  conflict  with  carnal 

*Tho  Federal  Constitution  prohibits  Congrtss 
alono  from  making  a  "  latr  respecting  an  Establish* 
mcnt  of  religion.**  Tbo  constitution  of  New  York 
contains  no  such  prohibitions,  although  It  seeks  to 
secure  **  the  free  czcrcifie  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profossion  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
prcforcnce.**  Dissent  is  similarly  proteeted  in 
most  European  oonntriofl. 


powers.  In  this  tenure  of  its  property, 
more  than  in  all  else,  docs  it  find  a 
strong  grasp  upon  its  laity,  an  inde- 
pendence of  civic  government  which 
defies  interference,  and  a  perpetuity 
which,  distinctly  protected  as  it  is  by 
the  State  law  and  even  by  Federal  Con- 
stitution, may  laugh  at  threatened 
change.  Churches  ^before  have  been 
richer ;  but  their  wealth  only  tempted 
spoliation  by  governments.  Before 
Henry  Vm.,  the  **  dead  hand  "  of  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  in  spite  of  mort- 
main statutes,  held  half  the  acres  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  it  was  seen  that  a  ^'  Be- 
formation  "  would  be  a  way  of  unclasp- 
ing the  hand,  and  distributing  the 
wealth ;  and  the  **  Beformation  "  came. 
The  Church  deemed  itself  rich  enough 
in  France,  in  1789 ;  in  Italy,  in  1849, 
in  1859,  eren  so  late  as  1866 ;  in  Spain « 
in  the  year  just  passed.  But  in  all 
those  countries  it  was  possible  for  the 
State,  convulsed  with  a  great  idea  and 
a  great  necessity,  to  declare  these  vast 
estates  to  be  only  entrusted  to  the 
Church  for  the  execution  of  certain 
public  duties  of  education  or  religious 
instruction,  and  by  legislative  act  to 
assume  at  once  the  duties  it  judged  to 
have  been  ill-discharged,  and  the  ^nds 
devoted  to  their  exercise.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Massachusetts,  the  estates 
which  from  antiquity  had  been  <ledi- 
cated  to  the  Congregational  Churches 
once  by  law  established,  were  quietly 
transferred  in  hundreds  of  cases,  half  a 
century  ago,  to  the  teaching  of  an  ©p- 
posite  faith,  by  the  simple  action  of  a 
numerical  majority  in  each  parish  in 
favor  of  the  change. 

But  against  every  one  of  these  various 
forms  of  assault  our  church  property 
here  is  protected  by  its  tenure,  the  laws 
of  the  Stat«,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  in  each 
parish  a  "Religious  Society,"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  statutes,  with  its  board  of 
trustees  and  everything  convenient  for 
holding  property.  But  it  holds  none. 
It  has  been  a  convenience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  ;  it  serves  still  as 
a  convenient  executive  organization  for 
the  performance  of  certain   parochial 
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buflines3.  The  owner  of  the  church,  its 
land,  iU  parsonage,  its  school-houses, 
and  all  its  multiform  accessories,  is 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which  it 
stands.  Nor  must  it  be  fancied  that  he 
owns  it  in  an  official  character,  such  as 
that  of  the  "  corporations  solo  "  of  the 
English  law;  or  in  any  legal  sense  as 
trustee,  expressly  or  by  implication. 
No  freeholder  owns  his  plot  of  ground 
more  absolutely  in  his  own  right,  with- 
out responsibility  or  liability  to  account 
to  any  man  therefor,  than  John  McClos- 
kcy  owns  the  church-property  in  the 
Areh-diocese  of  New  York,  or  S.  V. 
Byan  that  in  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  long  accumulat- 
ing dimes  often  thousand  belioyers  have 
bought  the  ground  and  reared  the 
splendid  structure,  while  the  convey- 
ance is  made  to  the  single  ecclesiastic 
'who  is  overseer  of  a  hundred  flocks; 
but  if  no  trust  be  expressed  in  the 
grant  (and  none  ever  is),  none,  by  our 
law,  can  be  implied.  So  far  as  the  laws 
of  this  commonwealth  affect  the  case, 
the  owner  of  these  vast  estates  may  to- 
morrow sell  the  schools  for  cotton-fac- 
tories, the  churches  for  skating-rinks, 
and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  dry- 
goods  trade.  Can  a  nobler  tribute  be 
paid  to  the  fidelity  of  these  prelates, 
than  to  cite  the  fact  that  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  these  many  millions  of 
property  depends  solely,  without  the 
protection  of  law,  upon  their  personal 
honor,  invigorated  by  some  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  and  a  little  private  per- 
suasion ? 

The  simplicity  of  this  tenure  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  of  daily  oc- 
currence. A  congregation  of  poor  Ger- 
mans in  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
having  expended  $50,000  in  buying 
land  and  building  upon  it  a  large  and 
beautiful  church,  desired  to  borrow  the 
small  balance  necessary  for  its  entire 
completion.  Its  priest,  accordingly, 
makes  the  formal  application  to  a  Sav- 
ings Bank.  The  abstract  of  title  pre- 
sented for  approval  to  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Bank,  shows  the  various  parcels 
composing  the  tract  centreing  at  last  in 
one  John  Tlmon,  who  is  known  extrin- 


sically,  though  nothing  on  the  record 
shows  it,  to  have  been  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Buffalo.  Next  appears  the  will  of 
John  Timon,  devising  all  his  property 
to  one  John  Loughlin.  So  John  Lough- 
lin,  who  happens  to  be  Bishop  of 
Brooklyn,  executes  alone  a  mortgage 
upon  the  land  and  buildings  to  the 
Savings  Bank;  and  no  doubt  l>eforo 
this  has  delivered  to  Timon's  succes- 
sor a  quit-claim  deed  of  all  his  vast 
estates  in  western  New  York,  or  else 
has  executed  a  will  which,  like  Bishop 
Timon^s,  transfers  all  his  property  at 
his  death  to  some  other  prelate,  and 
saves  it  from  the  doubtful  orthodoxy 
of  those  who  might  have  been  his  law- 
ful heirs. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  trifling 
part  in  this  transaction  played  by  the 
"trustees"  of  the  corporation.  Under 
the  Act  of  1868,  which  is  one  of  the 
latest  steps  taken  in  the  legalization  of 
our  State  hierarchy,  the  function  of 
trustees  so  nearly  disappears,  that  it 
may  safely  be  eliminated  from  the  argu- 
ment. 

When  we  mention  that  provision  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  United  States 
(Art.  1,  Sec.  10,  subd.  1,)  which  pro- 
hibits the  interference  with  rights 
which  have  accrued  under  such  ar- 
rangements as  these,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  Church  has  nothing  to  fear 
either  from  wild  spoliation  as  under 
Henry  VIII.,  or  from  disestablishment 
on  grounds  of  expediency  as  in  the 
countries  just  named.  Until  a  revolu- 
tion which  shall  shatter  the  defences 
of  the  national  Constitution,  no  earthly 
sovereignty  has  power  to  lay  a  finger 
upon  her  splendid  endowments ;  while 
her  security,  against  the  insidious 
growth  of  heresy  within  her  fold, 
against  such  internal  change  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts made  the  ancient  churches 
Unitarian,  and  in  New  York  has  made 
80  many  Congregational  churches  Pres- 
byterian, is  no  less  complete.  As  the 
parish  owns  nothing,  the  majority  or 
the  totality  of  the  parish  can  be  of  ho 
more  avail  in  directing  the  use  of 
church  property  than  the  fly  that  buzz- 
es about  the  altar-candles.    Outsiders, 
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aliens  to  this  Israel,  look  on  with  a  cer- 
tain interest  at  sach  an  insurrection 
against  Episcopal  authority  as  took 
place  the  other  day  at  Auburn.  But 
how  «an  the  result  of  such  conflicts, 
however  violent  or  prolonged,  be  other 
than  it  has  already  been  in  that  **  Holy 
Family"  Church — now  once  more  a 
Happy  Family — submission  and  obe- 
dience ?  * 

Since  the  main  question  seems  to  be 
settled  upon  thb  basis,  it  may  naturally 
be  asked,  in  the  language  of  a  New 
York  ecclesiastic  to  some  earnest  Pro- 
testant who  had  murmured  against  the 
actual  state  of  things,  "  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  it?"  Clearly, 
every  citizen,  whether  he  fancies  it  or 
not,  is  bound  to  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  find  an  answer.  Wo  do 
not  seek  to  supply  the  answer.  We 
would  barely  suggest  that  many  things 
yet  remain,  in  our  institutions,  usages, 
and  laws,  that  are  the  product  of  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  and  are  incongru- 
ous with  the  present,  and  need  modi- 
fication and  adjustment  to  fit  the  change 
of  circumstances.  Whether  it  might 
be  worth  while,  in  the  absence  of  any 
existing  power  having  the  interest  and 
the  ability  to  counter-balance  the  power 
of  the  Church — one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  labors  of  monarchs  in  every 
other  Christian  land — ^to  set  up  some 


*  The  inhabitontB  of  a  oortain  French  rural  com- 
mune, not  mnny  years  ago,  from  Catholics  became 
for  the  mo9t  part,  by  a  common  movement,  Pro- 
tcstonta.  The  church-property  was  at  once  tmns- 
fcrrcd  to  them  by  the  goveromcnt,  for  ProtcEtant 
service.  Whatever  change  of  opinion  miprht  oc- 
cur in  New  York,  the  church  might  defy  such 
an  outrage  against  its  rights  of  property.  Sat  if 
a  Protestant  congregation  should  (or  a  majority 
of  it),  turn  Catholic,  the  trans 'er  would  be  easy 
and  rapid. 


other  sovereignty  than  that  of  the  im- 
personal "people,"  is  a  question  upon 
which  our  friends  of  the  "  Imperialist " 
newspaper,  and  very  likely  a  good 
many  zealous  Protestants,  might  hold 
the  affirmative.  Our  own  judgment 
would  be  that  it  is  too  late  fur  any 
such  expedient;  and  our  only  sugges- 
tions would  relate  to  minor  matters. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  suitable,  for  ex- 
ample, if  not  necessary,  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  should  be  recog- 
nized in  our  legal  holidays.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  observe  the  17th  of 
March,  dear  as  it  b  to  the  heart  of  New 
York,  and  cease  the  cold  and  perfunc- 
tory celebration  of  the  22d  of  February. 
It  is  already  demanded  that  ijne  Stat* 
and  National  Thanksgiving  shall  b« 
annually  apjjointed  for  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, which  is  the  Feast  of  the  "  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,"  being  "the  National 
Feast  of  the  United  States."  Such 
things  may  be  trifles ;  but  difference  in 
trifles  produces  discord;  and  discord 
is  enmity  and  war.  "  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."  Even 
those  who  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  as 
desirable,  may  yet  see  the  necessity  of 
deferring  to  it  as  actual  and  irreversi- 
ble. While  one  large  class  of  our  citi- 
zens is  rejoicing  over  the  momentous 
but  peaceful  revolution  of  which  we 
have  been  the  dispassionate  historian, 
can  the  other  and  dissatisfled  class  do 
better  than  lay  to  their  own  hearts  the 
advice  which  they  have  lavished  upon 
the  subjugated  citizens  of  the  rebellious 
States,  and  since  the  change  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  accommodate  them- 
selves with  alacrity  to  their  new  rela- 
tions, and  make  the  best  of  it  ? 
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TiMB  dragged  bo  slowly  while  they 
were  waiting  for  the  appointment,  that 
Mrs.  Day  Brooks,  whose  days  were  as 
impatient  of  a  yacuum  as  Nature  was 
once  said  to  be,  began  to  think  about 
tableaux.  All  the  city  people,  who 
were  in  their  country-houses,  had  called 
om  each  other,  boasted  of,  exchanged, 
and  eaten  of  the  early  fruits  of  hot- 
house and  garden — talked  about  pear- 
crops,  and  culture,  and  introduced  their 
horses  to  the  country  roads ;  the  Bishop 
had  come  and  gone;  the  little  stone- 
chapel  had  been  consecrated  by  him, 
and  as  the  summer  waxed,  and  the  heat 
increased,  Mr.  Day  Brooks  became  rest- 
less and  anxious.  Nobody  was  more 
disturbed  by  this  fact  than  his  wifei 
"  What  shall  I  do  with  him,"  she  asked 
herself,  and  she  kept  on  asking  till  she 
obtained  the  answer,  "  Tableauxy 

Tableaux  would  keep  them  all  busy 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  they  were 
orer,  there  would  be  something  to  talk 
about.    80  Mrs.  Brooks  began  to  plan. 

While  she  was  writing  out  her  recol* 
lections  of  successful  entertainments  of 
the  kind  proposed,  of  dresses  worn,  of 
attitudes  eflectiye,  her  fancy  xi,n  away 
with  her,  and  she  sat  with  her  pen  in 
her  band,  looking  at  a  photograph  of 
**  Turner's  Shipwreck  "  on  the  opposite 
wall,  in  a  smiling  abstraction,  which 
betokened  any  thing  but  sympathy  with 
distress  and  death.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  her  husband  entered  the  room 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  It  looked 
like  an  official  document.  It  was. 
**  See  here,"  he  said,  waving  the  letter 
above  his  head,  as  if  it  had  been  a  tri- 
umphal banner.  "  Will  you  be  ready 
to  go  to-morrow  ?  " 

She  took  the  letter,  and  read  that  his 
nomination  had  been  confirmed. 


^'  So  here  we  have  the  United  States 
Consul  for  the  Mediterranean,"  she  said. 

"  You  give  it  a  liberal  rendering,"  he 
answered,  gazing  deliberately  as  he 
spoke,  at  the  image  of  himself  reflected 
from  the  glass  on  the  opposite  wall; 
that  was  the  very  attitude,  he  thought, 
for  the  portrait  he  must  have  taken  of 
himself,  just  that ;  head  erect,  arm  ex- 
tended, letter  in  hand. 

To  his  modest  remark  she  replied 
with  animation, 

**  Oh  you  know  very  well,  Day,  how 
every  thing  turns  out.  You  never  un- 
dertook to  do  the  duties  of  even  a  Sec- 
retary of  an  Orphan  Asylum,  but  the 
first  you  knew,  you  had  all  the  business 
of  the  Institution  on  your  hands.  And 
look  at  your  stables  I  perfbct  palaces, 
and  all  came  of  my  having  one  poor 
little  pony  to  drive,  which  must  have  a 
roof  over  her  head." 

"No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our 
powers,"  he  answered,  smiling,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  **  We  can  go 
any  day,  Marian,  I  suppose.  The  soon- 
er the  better.  Thanks  to  my  confidence 
in  Hart's  influence,  I  am  all  ready,  and 
Thomas  will  be  glad  enough  to  take  the 
house  as  soon  as  wo  can  vacate." 

"  Yes.  I  have  fixed  on  Friday  night 
for  the  party." 

"  My  dear— what  party  f  " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  say  we  shall  have 
tableaux  Friday  night."  Mrs.  Brooks 
had  not  changed  her  mind  about  it. 
The  entertainment  undertaken  as  tha 
palliative  of  weariness  should  be  given 
for  other  reasons,  now  that  weariness 
was  no  longer  to  bo  apprehended.  "  We 
owe  every  body." 

"Not  one  dollar,  begging  your  par- 
don, Madam." 

"  Something  worse  than  dollars,  Con- 
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sol.  Visits  1  And  we  may  never  come 
back.  I  haye  the  programme  nearly 
arranged.  You  shall  not  be  annoyed. 
Aaron  will  help  me.  He  and  Sophie 
Myres,  with  Layinia,  will  be  a  host. 
What  a  splendid  girl  Sopliie  is,  Day  I 
But  oh,  I  do  wish  that  we  could  take 
Layinia  with  us." 

"My  dear  I"  Mr.  Brooks  was  un- 
faignedly  surprised. 

"  I  know  it.  But  the  poor  girl  does 
trouble  me  so.  I  am  so  glad  the  Bishop 
has  been  here,  and  shs  has  been  con- 
firmed. She  may  get  a  little  consola- 
tion from  that." 

"  Yes  " — her  husband  concurred.  "  It*s 
a  good  thing  to  bo  confirmed."  He 
laughed  a  yery  broad  church  laugh  in- 
deed, and  added,  "*  My  dear,  you  talk 
latterly  as  if  that  girl  hadn't  common 
sense.  She  has  all  she  had  before  wc 
came  here.  If  there  is  any  blame  to  be 
laid  anywhere  on  her  account,  please 
to  throw  it  on  Nature." 

"  She  has  all  that  she  had  before  we 
came,"  his  wife  answered,  "  all  but  her 
ignorance.    ShQ  hasn't  that." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  she  had  all 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  she  had  be- 
fore we  knew  her.  It  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  see  how  she  has  wakened  to 
a  thousand  enjoyments  she  might  never 
have  known  any  thing  about,  but  for 
us.  Those  books  there,  and  the  pic- 
tures, she  appreciates  quite  as  intelli- 
gently as  Sophie  Myres,  at  least  I  " 

"That  is  the  very  point.  Having 
gone  so  far,  ought  we  not  to  go  farther  ? 
Isn't  it  really  cruel  to  leave  her  just  as 
she  is,  where  she  is  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  it,  Marian.  As  far  as 
Layinia  is  concerned,  we  have  been  mis- 
sionaries up  here.  Now  missionaries,  I 
take  it,  don't  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
work  to  see  that  every  thing  in  life  is 
made  easy  and  delight  Ail  to  their  con- 
verts." 

"That's  your  man's  way  of  seeing 
what  you  have  done,"  was  on  his  wife's 
tongue;  but  the  words  did  not  get 
voice. 

"We  must  have  the  tableaux,"  she 
•aid,  abruptly  dropping  the  subject^ 
*nd  there  wae  no  need  that  she  should 


say  it  had  been  a  painful  one.  "  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  exhibit  people  than 
to  talk  to  them;  and,"  out  it  came 
again  I  "  it  will  be  pleasant  for  Lavinia 
to  think  about  after  we  are  gone." 

V"  Trust  me,  child,  Lavinia  will  have 
bod  enough  for  thought ;  she  won't  be 
limited  to  a  flounce  and  a  flutter  for  en- 
tertainment in  the  years  that  are  com- 
ing. Friday  night,  ch  ?  I  shall  do  my- 
self the  honor  of  attending."  And  with 
these  words  Mr.  Brooks,  no  longer  the 
slender,  "poetical-looking"  gentleman 
he  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  a  portly, 
dignified  person,  who  was  getting  rather 
bald,  and  not  a  little  gray,  bowed  him- 
self into  a  corner  of  the  library,  and  be- 
gan to  cull  the  books  he  should  need 
for  comfort,  and  for  counsel,  in  his  li& 
abroad. 

A  busy  time  followed  at  Riverdalc^ 
and  arouild  and  about.  Mrs.  Brooks, 
the  prettiest  woman  in  this  world,  and 
generally  the  best  dressed,  exhibited 
her  executive  talent  in  various  surpris- 
ing ways. 

Ordering  the  carriage  after  the  con- 
versation with  her  husband,  she  drove 
about  among  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
dispensing  invitations,  and  suggesting 
parts  to  every  body  available,  intended 
to  fill  every  body  with  delight.  The 
desirable  result  was  attained.  The  tact 
of  the  woman,  which  had  proved  quite 
as  instrumental  in  securing  her  hus- 
band's appointment  as  any  fitness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Day  Brooks,  made  it 
easy  for  her  to  carry  any  plan  she  form- 
ed into  successful  operation. 

People  fell  in  readily  with  her  ar- 
rangements, for  it  was  evident  that  her 
plan  was  to  distinguish  every  beauty. 
Every  beauty  within  &Ye  miles  of  River- 
dale  perceived  it,  and  felt  grateful  ao- 
eordingly. 

Carpenters  were  at  the  house  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  her 
invitations  were  given,  for  no  time  was 
to  be  lost.  A  stage  must  be  put  up  in 
the  long  dining-room.  The  party  must 
be  on  Friday  night,  and  there  were 
only  two  days  for  preparation. 

This  looked  as  if  the  hospitable  sen- 
timent had  been  kindled  by  the  proa- 
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pect  of  immcdiato  departure.  Neigh- 
bors supposed  so,  and  exhibited  a  cor- 
dial appreciatiou  of  the  friendliness  so 
gracefully  displayed. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  Miss  Sophie  Myres  drove  over 
to  Riverdale.  Miss  Myres  in  her  phae- 
ton was  a  ^ectacle  to  behold.  She 
looked  like  a  goddess,  but  one  who  had 
become  very  much  involved  in  earthly 
affairs.  Her  beauty,  though  striking, 
would  not  bear  the  inspection  of  stead- 
ily criticising  eyes.  Any  one,  however, 
who  met  her  on  the  highway,  as  she 
drove  along,  must  have  noticed  that  the 
little  carriage  was  brimful,  running  over, 
with  magnificence. 

When  she  ordered  the  phaeton,  the 
coachman  suggested  that  the  day  was 
very  warm,  and  Miss  Myres  would  miss 
the  carriage-top,  and  that  the  flies  were 
getting  uncommon  troublesome. 

"  I  shall  go  with  pony,"  she  answered 
with  the  decision  of  a  General  who  has 
a  plan  of  battle  and  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  "  Isn't  it  time,  sir,  you  un- 
derstood that  I  am  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed by  heat,  flics,  rain,  or  dust — ^not 
being  made  of  either  sugar  or  salt  ?  " 

Of  course  she  must  have  her  own 
way  after  that,  though  at  the  risk  of 
sun-stroke. 

But  had  any  other  person  beside  the 
man  Michael  been  present.  Miss  Myres 
would  not  have  spoken  in  that  way. 
The  remark  was  for  him. 

The  coachman  bowed,  and  Miss  Myres 
smiled.  If  Mr.  Kearney,  as  he  crossed 
the  lawn  of  Riverdale  to  meet  her  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  hat  in  hand,  had  been 
greeted  by  a  smile  like  that,  he  would 
at  once  have  comprehended  destiny, 
and  one  of  his  irritations,  at  least, 
would  have  been  allayed.   ' 

"  I  approve  of  this,"  he  said,  as  he 
drove  through  the  rustic  gateway. 
"We  have  been  talking  over  things, 
and  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  we  had 
better  defer  deliberations  until  you 
d>ald  be  called  into  the  Convention." 

"Get  in,  Mr.  Kearney,  and  I  will 
drive  you  back  to  the  house.  Toss  my 
shawl  there — anywhere— I  knew  I 
should  be  wanted.  How  many  are  we 
to  have  ?  " 


"That  seems  to  depend  on  several 
things.  We  have  about  fifty  under  con- 
sideration." As  the  young  gentleman 
took  his  seat  beside  the  young  lady,  the 
pony  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  an 
additional  burden.  For  weight  Mr. 
Kearney  was  not  distiuguished.  Tall, 
slcnd^,  fair,  he  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  darkly  human  splendor 
of  Miss  Myres. 

It  was  veiy  evident  from  the  talk  of 
these  two  that  Mrs.  Brooks  would  never 
be  able  to  get  on  without  their  aid,  if 
she  valued  it  at  their  own  estimate. 

Mrs.  Brooks  had,  however,  already 
decided  on  her  ten  tableaux,  and  the 
persons  who  should  appear  in  each. 

"I  have  concluded  to  appear  as 
Medea  in  three  scenes,"  said  Miss 
Sophie.  "  I  saw  Ristori  in  the  character 
in  Paris,  and  studied  the  dress  up 
thoroughly.  You  may  be  Jason,  if  you 
please,  for  want  of  a  better,  or  worse. 
But  oh,  3Ir.  Kearney,  I  do  hate  all  this ! 
I  assure  you  it  is  positively  my  last 
appearance." 

" '  Prophet,*  said  I,  *  bird  of  evil,' 
Kearney  must  be  allowed  to  doubt." 

"  Positively,"  she  repeated.  "  I  have 
been  wondering  all  the  morning  how 
people  could  possibly  have  fallen  into 
our  way  of  living.  Why  all  we  seem 
to  think  of,  is  how  we  shall  kill  time« 
Do  you  suppose  wealth  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief?  I  begin  to  think  that 
riches  are  a  curse." 

"  In  spite  of  wealth,  /  think  people 
may  manage  to  live  very  respectable 
and  very  comfortable  lives,"  answered 
Mr.  Kearney. 

"  Well,  but  do  you  like  cayenne  in 
custard  ? " 

"Yes,"  returned  the  young  gentle- 
man. "  If  the  cook  understands  how  to 
mix  the  dish." 

"*  To  think  of  hailing  a  party  like 
this  in  such  weather  as  a  God-send  I 
No— no — ^I  am  all  ready  for  a  new  dis- 
pensation. Things  are  too  unequally 
divided." 

"  A  new  dispensation— perhaps  there 
is  only  a  new  law-giver  required,"  he 
ventured. 

"  Very  likely,"  she  answered,  as  if 
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quite  unconscious  of  the  gaze  that  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  It  might  be  har<^er  to  obey  than  to 
rebel." 

"Do  you  like  that  house?"  Miss 
Myres  seemed  now  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
critical  observation  of  the  blue-stone 
mansion,  'turreted  and  towered,  which 
they  were  slowly  approaching. 

"I  think  Highland  Towers  vastly 
finer." 

"But  these  grounds  are  superb. 
How  many  acres  arc  there  ?  " 

"  A  hundred." 

"  We  have  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  a 
desert  compared  with  this  place.  There 
is  Mrs.  Brooks.  Who  is  that  girl  with 
her  ?  Ah,  I  remember.  She  is  always 
here,  is't  shef  What  is  her  name, 
though  ?  " 

*'  I  think  you  must  refer  to  Lavinia 
Tisdale." 

"  Is  she  to  be  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention ?  How  well  she  carries  herself. 
A  farmer's  daughter,  isn't  she  ?  Do  tell 
me,  quick." 

Mr.  Kearney  smiled.  "  She  is  a  farm- 
er's daughter.  You  are  right.  One  of 
the  original  settlers." 

"  Respectable  people,  of  course." 

"  I  believe  so.  Mrs.  Brooks  makes  a 
good  deal  of  the  girl,  as  you  call  her." 

Miss  Myres,  at  that,  looked  at  Mr. 
Kearney  with  an  expression  which  he 
did  not  understand.  And  it  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  failed  to  take  her 
meaning.  Chiefly  ho  desired  to  under- 
stand her,  because  M:  s.  Brooks  had  said 
to  him  one  day,  after  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  take  charge  of  Riverdale, 
"  There  is  Sophie  Myres ; "  for  he  knew 
that  the  words  interpreted  meant, 
"  Marry  her,  if  you  can."  But  he  did 
not  understand  that  Mrs.  Brooks  said  it 
not  merely  on  his  own  account,  but, 
firstly,  because  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  the  Myres'  money  which  the  right 
person  might  direct  into  useful  chan- 
nels, and,  secondly,  because  she  was  per- 
suaded that  Miss  Sophie  might  go  far- 
ther, and  fare  worse. 

For  Mrs.  Brooks  could  not  believe 
that  young  Kearney  was  quite  serious  in 
his  repudiation  of  all  those  reformatory 


schemes  and  devout  hopes  of  his  father 
and  his  mother,  which  made  the  name 
of  Kearney  obnoxious  to  so  many  or- 
thodox conservative  ears.  This  state- 
ment may  seem  to  imply  that  Mm.  Day 
Brooks  was  a  "Reformer."  Acquaint- 
ance with  l^Irs.  Kearney  implied  fiimll- 
iarity  with  her  views.  Mrs.  Day  Brooks 
was  a  lady  at  large.  She  was  interested 
in  her  time,  and  in  her  kind.  If  she 
had  been  driven  by  any  gale  of  circum- 
stance into  any  channel,  she  would  have 
made  for  the  best  port  within  reach, 
asking  no  questions.  She  had  that 
habit  of  looking  around  her,  which  is 
almost  certainly  fatal  to  the  persistent 
and  exclusive  pushing  of  any  single 
idea.  If  Mrs.  Brooks  recommended 
this  step  to  Mr.  Kearney,  l^Ir.  Kearney 
would  take  it,  unless  an  obstacle  for- 
midable as  the  pyramids  presented  it- 
self. 

Ho  had  felt  annoyed  just  now,  when 
Miss  Myres  spoke  of  Lavinia  as  "  that 
girl."  He  was  himself  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  his  mind  concerning  her 
quite  freely  when  he  talked  with  Mr. 
Brooks.  But  it  was  not  in  the  Myres' 
way.  Mrs.  Brooks,  he  felt,  preferred 
that  he  should  not  talk  with  her  about 
her  favorite.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand that.  Strange  that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
as  jealous  for  Lavinia  as  one  woman 
could  bo  for  another.  He  drove  the 
pony  into  the  shade  of  a  chestnut  tree, 
after  Miss  Myres  had  lefb  the  carriage, 
and  the  two  ladies  walked  back  to  the 
house.  Lavinia  bad  remained  behind, 
when  Mrs.  Brooks  went  to  receive  the 
young  lady. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come 
over  here  such  an  afternoon,"  said  Mr& 
Brooks  to  Miss  Sophie,  "  I  wanted  to 
see  you  so  much,"  and  so  on  ;  then  Miss 
Sophie  expressed  the  pleasure  with 
which  she  should  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, because  it  was  Mrs.  Brooks' 
party,  especially  as  Mrs.  Brooks  was  go- 
ing away  so  soon,  a  thing  which  ought 
not  to  be  permitted,  and  so  forth ;  and 
then,  almost  immediately,  it  happened 
that  Mrs.  Brooks  was  called  to  the  li- 
brary by  her  husband,  who  was  lost 
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among  books  and  documents,  and  re- 
quired finding,  and  the  two  girls  were 
left  to  look  at  each  other,  and  to  talk 
with  each  other,  if  they  would. 

"  Do  you  appear  ? "  asked  Miss  Myres 
of  Lavinia,  looking  at  her  in  a  way  that 
might  have  surprised  persons  accustom- 
ed to  hear  her  talk  as  she  had  talked 
just  now  about  life,  occupation,  and 
money.  They  would  have  declared  that 
the  things  she  affected  to  condemn  had 
made  a  snob  of  her ; — ^tbank  you,  3Ir. 
Thackeray,  for  that  dreadful  word. 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Brooks  has  my  name 
on  her  list,"  Lavinia  answered.  "I 
hope  I  shall  be  crowded  out,  though." 
And  in  this  wish  she  was  evidently  sin- 
cere. 

•  "  But  for  dear  Mrs.  Brooks,  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  take  part  in  any 
thing  so  tiresome,"  said  Miss  Myres. 
"You  need  not  hope  to  be  crowded 
out.  Mrs.  Brooks  knows  what  she 
wants,  and  will  have  it.  You  have  a 
good  figure,"  surveying  Lavinia  from 
head  to  foot.  "You  would  make  a 
superb  Jean  d^Arc.  I  shall  insist  that 
you  appear  as  Jean  d'Arc." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself.  Miss  Myres. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  name  is  down 
for  that  very  character." 

"Ah,"  Miss  Myres  smiled;  but  not 
as  she  had  smiled  on  her  coachman,  nor 
as  she  hud  looked  at  Mr.  Kearney.  8hc 
saw  that  this  girl  was  not  to  be  pa- 
tronized. "  Who  will  be  Bishop  ? "  she 
asked  in  a  different  tone. 

"Mr.  Brooks." 

"  Mr.  Kearney  would  do  better ; "  and 
then,  for  some  reason,  Miss  Myres  laugh- 
ed. 

Lavinia,  offended,  arose  and  walked 
to  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  and  Mr. 
Kearney  now  came. 

**  I  think  of  proposing  a  change  in 
one  scene,  Mr.  Kearney,"  said  Miss 
Myres  instantly.  "  You  would  make  a 
vastly  better  Bishop  than  Mr.  Brooks. 
You  are  taller,  and  have  altogether'  a 
more  spiritual  aspect.  Do  insist  upon 
it.  You,  with  a  black  cap  on  your 
head,  and  a  black  robe— just  the  thing  1 
solemn  as  the  grave." 

"  And  a  model  of  humility." 
VOL.  IV. — 52 


"  Yes,  meek  as  Moses  when  he  threw 
down  the  tables  and  broke  them." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  venture  to  sug- 
gest any  change  in  the  programme." 

"  How  cautious  we  are  I  I  shall.  Do 
you  think  Mrs.  Brooks  will  be  sur- 
prised? Very  well.  Any  one  who 
creates  a  surprise  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  benefactor.  I  think  I  will  ven- 
ture. I  would  like  to  surprise  the 
whole  neighborhood — for  that  reward.** 

"  Please  wait  till  after  the  tableaux. 
We  have  had  such  a  dearth  that  results 
might  be  fatal,  otherwise.  I  have  been 
looking  at  the  rose-bush  on  the  wall — 
have  you  seen  it,  Miss  Lavinia  ?  Look, 
Miss  Myres,  what  a  lovely  thing." 

Miss  8ophie  took  the  stem  of  beauti- 
fbl  bloom  which  he  offered,  looked  at 
it,  and  then  betrayed  the  agitation  of 
spirit  which  her  fine  manners  easily 
enough  concealed.  She  twirled  the 
stem  between  her  fingers  till  the  chief 
rose  fell  upon  her  lap,  then  she  tore 
away  the  petals,  and  by-and-by  ended 
by  tossing  the  remains  on  the  grass. 
Well  she  understood  Mr.  Kearney.  He 
laughed,  neither  offended  nor  hurt  was 
he ;  but  Lavinia  said  to  herself,  "  She 
could  tear  any  thing  in  pieces,  no  mat- 
ter what." 

n. 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Brooks'  plan  to  sub- 
mit to  changes  in  her  well-considered 
programme,  and  when  Miss  Myres  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Kearney  should  be  sub- 
stituted as  Bishop,  on  the  ground  of 
fitness,  pleading  inches  and  color,  she 
was  answered  that  no  young  gentleman 
should  be  assigned  a  part  so  ungracioui^ 
whereat  Mr.  Kearney  bowed  his  thanki^ 
and  wondered  what  Mrs.  Brooks  really 
thought  about  his  chances. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  beau- 
tiful place,"  Miss  Myres  then  asked. 
"  How  can  you  leave  it  ?  "  She  showed 
no  concern  at  the  failure  her  proposi- 
tion had  met,  and  seemed  "  as  ready  to 
fly  east  as  west "  in  her  talk. 

"*'Ti8  sweet,  oh  'tis  sweet  for  our 
country  to  die,'"  responded  Mrs. 
Brooks.  "  Besides,  we  shall  leave  River- 
dale  in  good  hands.  You  will  come,  of 
course,  as  usual,  and  be  quite  well  sat- 
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isficd,  I  predict,  when  you  find  our 
friends  Dr.  Thomas  and  his  wife  here. 
And  Mr.  Kearney  will  see  that  every 
blade  of  grass  grows  straight  towards 
heaven,  as  we  are  all  supposed  to  do. 
And  there  is  Miss  Tisdale  to  love  the 
place  as  well  as  I  do.  I  shall  feci  quite 
easy,  leaving  my  treasures  in  such  good 
hands." 

"But  four  years!  The  world  will 
oome  to  an  end  in  that  time." 

"  I  hope  so,"  thought  Lavinia. 

"  It  is  a  satisfaction,  though,  to  know 
that  Mr.  Brooks  is  going  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.   When  we  were  abroad ^" 

Miss  Myres  stopped  abruptly,  and  ab- 
ruptly blushed.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  per- 
haps surprised,  but  if  so,  did  not  give 
any  indication ;  she  sat  there  blind  to 
the  young  lady's  confusion.  "  That  was 
the  year  before  last,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes.  Whoever  we  may  have  in 
authority  over  us  at  home,  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  gentlemen  do  represent  us 
in  some  of  our  foreign  offices."  Miss 
Myres  had  persevered,  and  uttered  the 
sentiment  over  which  she  had  stumbled, 
almost  with  defiance.  What  or  whom 
had  she  nearly  defied  ? 

Mr.  Kearney,  driving  her  pony  on  (he 
homeward  road,  determined  to  discover. 

"  Do  you  really  intend  to  stay  in  the 
house  with  those  new  people— or,  was 
that  Mrs.  Brooks'  way  of  putting  some- 
thing else  ?  "  asked  Miss  Myres,  as  they 
approached  Highland  Towers,  her  fath- 
er's handsome  place. 

"It  was  her  way  of  putting  some- 
thing else,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  am  go- 
ing to  continue  in  charge  of  Riverdale, 
though.  Landscape  gardener,  and  over- 
seer of  farm-lands.  There  is  a  union  of 
vocations  1  I  am  the  result  of  a  theory. 
Miss  Myres.  My  father  has  cherished 
for  a  number  of  years  the  opinion  that 
a  new  profession  might  be  made  to 
rival  those  we  have  already;  that 
young  men  should  be  trained  to  take 
hold  of  farms,  as  lawyers  do  of  suits, 
or  the  doctors  of  patients.  He  expects 
me  to  sustain  this  opinion.  I  am  like 
the  philosopher's  machine,  and  must 
prove  the  notion  a  correct  one,  if  I  can, 
and  stand  a  bright  and  shining  light 


before  my  generation.  Riverdale  is  my 
own,  so  far  as  it  expresses  my  opinion 
as  to  what  can  be  done  with  a  hundred 
acres.  I  have  been  about  the  place 
three  years." 

"  You  have  had  a  perfect  success.  I 
wish  you  would  take  hold  of  Highland 
Towers.  Papa  likes  the  place  so  much, 
he  is  ready  to  spend  any  amount  of 
money  on  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
grow  more  and  more  hideous  every  year. 
Just  look  from  here  how  formal.  All 
straight  lines  and  angles.  There  isn't  a 
bit  of  nature  left,  not  a  nook  where  a 
fern  would  dare  grow.  Is  it  your  opin- 
ion that  Nature  should  be  frightened  to 
death  by  art  ?  I  do  hope  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  tell  papa  what  to  do  with 
his  park.  May  I  ask  him  to  consult 
you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  walk  over 
the  grounds  with  your  father,  Miss 
Myres,  if  he  wishes  it.  I  will  do  so  any 
time  it  is  agreeable  to  him." 

"  Come  first  with  me,  and  I  will  giv»  • 
you  a  hint  or  two." 

Miss  Myres  stepped  from  the  phaeton, 
with  her  lawn  skirt  thrown  over  her 
arm;  Mr.  Kearney  followed,  carrying 
her  white  gauze  shawl.  The  coachman, 
who  had  stood  waiting  their  approach, 
led  the  pony  over  the  gravelled  road, 
and  gave  him  into  the  hostler's  charge, 
who  took  him  to  his  quarters. 

How  hot  and  parched  and  still  it  was 
up  there  on  the  hillside  I  Not  a  bird 
sang  in  any  bush  or  tree  about  High- 
land Towers. 

The  coachman  looked  at  young  Mr. 
Kearney  as  he  walked  across  the  green, 
and  among  the  pines,  following  Miss 
Myres. 

Miss  Myres  saw  the  glance  and  called 
him ;  there  was  a  strange  mingling  of 
command,  and  something  that  was  not 
command,  in  her  voice  as  she  said, 

"  Carry  my  shawl  in,  and  this  whip. 
I/nrgot  I  had  it.  You  see  the  phaeton 
did  very  well." 

As  she  spoke.  Miss  Myres  took  the 
shawl  from  Mr.  Kearney's  arm,  and  Mi- 
chael carried  ofif  the  trophies,  together 
with  Miss  Myres'  glove,  which  had  fall- 
en on  the  widk. 
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"Come,"  said  she  to  Kearney.  He 
had  noticed  the  glove,  and  she  pcr- 
cciycd  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pick 
it  up.  He  followed  her  without  doing 
so,  and  saw  the  coachman  put  it  in  his 
Test. 

Did  Miss  Myres  notice  this  too? 
That  was  the  question  Mr.  Kearney  ask- 
ed himself  again  and  again,  not  through 
the  remainder  of  that  day  only.  And 
as  often  as  he  asked  himself  he  found 
himself  commenting,  "  No  wonder  she 
foun^  herself  in  a  curious  strait,  criti- 
cising our  foreign  ofiSciala."  On  the 
whole,  he  deemed  it  fortunate  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  ccu'ry  on  the  con- 
Tersation  with  her  to  an  issue,  when  she 
sighed  in  the  morning  for  a  new  Dis- 
pensation. 

m. 

Towards  nightfall,  Lavinia,  who  had 
been  with  Mrs.  Brooks  all  day,  was 
about  to  return,  when  the  carpenter 
made  it  known  that  if  the  staging  was 
to  be  enlarged,  as  she  had  proposed, 
they  must  have  more  boards. 

"  Of  course,"  Mrs.  Brooks  said,  "  or- 
der them." 

**Is  there  any  body  around  here  I 
could  send  word  by?  I  can't  nohow 
git  down  to  the  saw-mill  to-night." 

"  I  am  going  home,"  said  Lavinia,  "  it 
will  only  be  a  step  oat  of  my  way." 

"  You  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks, 
laying  her  hand  on  Lavinia's  shoulder 
with  a  caressing  touch.  It  thrilled  the 
girl.  There  were  few  things  indeed 
which  Lavinia  would  not  have  under- 
taken for  the  fair  mistress  of  this  fair 
place.  "If  you  will  be  so  good,  for 
there  is  nobody  about  whom  I  can  send, 
and  I  suppose  the  men  must  have  what 
Is  needed  at  once." 

So  Lavinia,  on  her  .way  home,  stop- 
ped at  the  saw-mil],  and  found  Jasper 
Caldwell  there,  of  course.  That  was 
what  she  had  expected.  She  would 
have  felt  sadly  annoyed,  had  she  not 
found  him.  ^ 

It  was  not  till  she  saw  Jasper — iato 
him — looked  him  in  the  face,  that  she 
felt  her  errand  was  an  awkward  one. 

He  was  measuring  a  pile  of  boards, 
with  a  gravity  which  showed  a  spirit 


intent  first  of  all  on  work.  When  he 
saw  Lavinia  Qoming  towards  the  mill, 
he  knew  her  by  a  dozen  tokens  as  far 
as  his  eye  could  see,— gait,  stature,  bear- 
ing, not  too  tall— not  too  slender — ^no- 
ble to  look  upon.  When  he  saw  her,  I 
say,  he  hurriedly  relieved  his  mind  of 
the  figures  he  had  been  computing  by 
chalking  them  down  on  the  door  of  the 
saw-mill,  then  stepped  forward  and 
touched  the  brim  of  his  old  hat  with 
his  broad,  hard  hand. 

Half  an  hour  ago  Lavinia  stood  be- 
fore the  pier-glass  in  Mrs.  Brooks'  draw- 
ing-room surveying  Jean'd'Arc,  and  Mr. 
Day  Brooks,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  of 
a  moment,  was  in  her  mind  as  she  look- 
ed at  Jasper,  the  tall,  strong,  swarthy, 
clad  in  raiment  to  which  the  sun  im- 
parted many  hues,  who  swung  along 
free  and  easy,  yet  saying  nothing,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  speak. 

"They  will  want  another  waggon- 
loid  of  boards,  Jasper,"  she  said. 
"  The  stage  must  be  a  good  deal  longer. 
And" — she  hesitated — "if  you  could 
take  them  up  right  away." 

To  promise  Mrs.  Brooks  that  Jasper 
should  do  this  was  another  thing  from 
asking  him  if  he  would. 

"  I  can't  take  them  up  right  away," 
he  said,  not  pleased  at  the  suggestion. 
There  were  no  times  or  seasons  with 
these  rich  people.  They  expected  to 
have  their  work  done  just  as  it  pleased 
them,  and  when  it  pleased  them,  with- 
out consulting  any  body's  convenience 
except  their  own. 

"  I  can't  take  them  up  before  to-mor- 
row morning,"  he  said.  "I  let  the 
horses  go.  Baxter  wanted  them.  It 
wasn't  my  fault  either.  There  wan't  no 
mistake.  I  was  particular  to  have  'em 
say  just  the  size  they  wanted,  and 
they've  got  boards  enough  for  that 
amount  of  staging.    Plenty." 

"  Of  course  it  wasn't  your  fault,  Jas- 
per. They  want  it  longer,  that's  all.  I 
shouldn't  think  you  would  object" 
Lavinia's  voice  half  appeased  him. 
"Will  Baxter  be  back  to-night,"  she 
added.  "Couldn't  you  get  another 
team?"  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
preposterous  ? 
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"Why  yes,"  said  Jasper,  doubting 
whether  Bhe  had  seriously  asked  this 
question.  "  Why  yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  I 
had  time  to  run  about  the  country  look- 
ing for  it.  But  I  haven't.  I've  other 
business  to  attend  to.  When  the  horses 
are  back  I'll  go  up.  You  may  calculate 
I  won't  lose  my  time.  ^  I'll  go  this  even- 
ing, may  be.  It  will  be  moonlight. 
The  carpenters  can  go  on  with  their 
work  by  daybreak,  won't  that  do  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so— of  course,"  said  La- 
vinia  somewhat  abstracted,  hardly  no- 
ticing the  rapid  changes  in  his  voice 
and  manner. 

"  You  will  be  thinking  it  pretty  lone- 
some here  without  the  folks  on  the 
hill,"  said  Jasper. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Lavinia  had 
heard  this  subject  spoken  of  by  any  one 
except  Mrs.  Brooks.  And  when  she  had 
spoken,  the  poor  girl,  in  spite  of  the 
great  efifort  she  had  made  to  be  at  the 
moment  all  that  Mrs.  Brooks  could 
wish,  had  found  herself  shaken  by 
strong  emotion.  Since  then,  not  a  word 
had  passed  between  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

At  home  it  was  not  yet  known  that 
Mr.  Brooks  had  received  a  foreign  ap- 
pointment. 

Lavinia  looked  away  towards  the 
woods  when  Jasper  now  alluded  to  it, 
but  the  next  moment  she  sat  down  on 
the  pile  of  boards  he  had  been  measur- 

"It  will  be  lonesome,  they  are  so 
kind,"  said  she. 

"You  haven't  been  troubled  much 
not  finding  people  kind  enough.  I'm 
sure  that  couldn't  be  your  trouble." 

As  Jasper  spoke  he  walked  toward 
the  boards,  and  leaning  over  them,  look- 
ed at  Lavinia.  There  was  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  nothing  to  reveal.  She 
knew  how  he  felt  towards  her ;  that  it 
was  a  feeling  which  had  deepened  and 
strengthened  since  he  was  a  lad,  and 
she  a  child. 

"  I  have  no  trouble,"  she  answered, 
turning  towfurds  the  opening  among  the 
trees,  but  not  perceiving  the  play  of  the 
shadows  on  the  mossy  trunks.  Jasper's 
eyes  followed  her's,  and  thinking  of  the 


young  man  he  had  seen  in  the  morning 
making  a  sketch  of  that  very  prospect, 
he  said, 

"  I  am  going  to  have  a  picture  of  that 
bit  of  woods  and  the  brook  there.  Tve 
bargained  for  it ;  it  is  to  look  just  as 
you  see  it  now." 

Lavinia  started,  and  blushed  as  she 
turned  her  surprised  eyes  towards  the 
honest  fellow.  The  picture  before  her 
was  very  different  from  any  thing  with- 
in the  compass  of  her  observation. 
After  a  moment  she  said,  directing  her 
eyes  again  towards  the  woods, 

"Can  he  see  it  all?  Will  he  paint 
moss  and  ferns  like^there  is  a  picture 
in  the  library  at — ^Mrs.  BrooW.  It 
seems  as  if  the  artist  must  have  got 
very  near  to  things  to  see  all  he  haa  put 
in  it."      • 

Jasper  smiled.  "  Mine  will  be  pretty 
fair,  I  reckon — if  it  is  any  thing  like 
this." 

Then  Lavinia  said  with  sudden  kind- 
ness, "  You  must  see  that  picture  when 
you — when  you  go  up  with  the  boards. 
It  is  in  the  library  between  the  book- 
case and  the  bay  window.  A  little, 
green  picture ;  at  first  sight  it  looks  all 
green,  and  you  wouldn't  think  it  was 
much,  may  be ;  but  there's  a  pool  and 
a  bank  of  ferns  and  moss — ^you  will 
know  by  that.  Lovely  1  Mrs.  Brooks 
told  me  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Durand,  and 
that  nobody  could  paint  that  kind  of 
picture  to  compare  with  him." 

"Are  they  going  to  take  all  their 
stuff  with  them  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  are  ^ing 
to  do."    ''Stuff!'' 

"  Will  they  be  long  away  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  they  will  never  coooe 
back.    They  say  four  years." 

"Then  they'll  rent  the  house,  most 
likely?" 

"  Yes,  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  his 
name  is." 

"  Sell— I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"  I  think  not.    Not  yet." 

"  Such  people,  I  notice,  don't  general- 
ly have  the  same  feeling  about  a  house 
that,  that  we  would,  most  likely.  They 
don't  stay  long  enough  in  one  place." 

"  Places  are  not  of  so  much  import- 
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ance  to  them,  I  suppose.  They  can 
make  a  home  anywhere.  That  comes 
of  education,  and  having  ideas.  Where 
people  are  absorbed  by  bam  and  kit- 
chen it  is  different.^' 

"  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  home 
feeling  folks  can  have  who  are  oflf  liv- 
ing in  one  place  half  a  year,  and  in 
another  the  other  half,''  said  Jasper,  not 
very  well  satisfied  with  Lavinia's  last 
remark.  It  showed  that  she  had  been 
wrought  upon  by  those  influences  of 
which  he  had  entertained  some  disagree- 
able supicions  as  he  saw  her  drawn 
within  their  circle.  "It  killed  father 
and  mother  moving  up  here,  I  know. 
I  can't  forget  it,"  he  added. 

**  It  is  a  different  kind  of  feeling  they 
have  from  what  you  have,  Jasper ;  but 
just  as  good,  I  suppose.  Just  as  real. 
Ilome  is  something  that  masons  and 
carpenters  haven't  so  much  to  do  with, 
after  all." 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  they  have 
a  mighty  deal  to  do  with  it.  You  get 
a  leaky  roof,  or  a  weak  foundation  to 
your  house,  Lavinia,  and  see.  But  if  it 
suits  them,"  he  added  with  an  indiffer- 
ence in  strange  contrast  with  the  earn- 
estness of  feeling  with  which  he  had 
expressed  himself  a  moment  before, 
**  why  it  suits  me." 

The  utmost  he  dared  say  to  Lavinia 
was  of  small  consequence  compared 
with  what  he  felt  He  felt  a  joy  he 
dared  not  express  in  the  prospect  of 
this  departure  from  Riverdale. 

But  had  not  these  fine  people  already 
wrought  all  the  harm  they  could  ?  To 
whom  ?  Did  he  mean  to  Lavinia  ? 
Could  he  in  his  sober  senses  say  that 
any  evil  had  been  wrought  in  her  dur- 
ing these  years  which  had  seen  her  pass 
from  childhood  to  womanhood  t 

It  had  amused  Day  Brooks  four  or 
five  years  ago,  to  see  how  faithful  a 
copy  of  his  wife  the  girl  who  brought 
butter  and  eggs  to  them  week  by  week 
was  seeking  to  make.  From  being 
amused  he  had  become  interested,  and 
ho  and  his  wife,  year  by  year,  had 
shown  increasing  interest  in  the  girl. 
They  had  given  her  of  their  books, 
papers,  music,  pictures  and  talk,  till,  as 


Mrs.  Brooks  plainly  perceived,  with  a 
feeling  of  responsibility,  they  had  spoil- 
ed her  for  the  old  farm  house  and  the 
old  ways. 

They  had  made  her  like  themselves, 
Jasper  thought.  And  he  was  afraid  of 
the  result  of  their  training,  so  far  as  he 
was  himself  concerned.  That  was  the 
difllculty.  Lavinia  was  like  nothing 
that  had  ever  matured  under  the  roof 
of  Caldwell,  Tisdale,  Smith,  Gober  or 
Coit.  Rendered  unfit  for  one  place,  was 
she  prepared  for  any  other  ?  How  clear- 
ly did  she  now  perceive  the  difference 
and  the  distance  between  herself  and 
him  ?    Too  clearly,  poor  Jasper. 

But,  her  errand  done,  why  did  she 
not  go  ?  She  did  not  go,  and  Jasper, 
of  course,  inferred  that  she  wished  to 
stay,  and  said, 

"  They  are  going  to  have  great  doings 
at  the  house,  I  suppose.    Is  it  a  play  ? " 

"Not  exactly.  It  is  pictures,  with 
living  people  for  the  figures,  dressed 
to  look  like  the  characters  they  take." 

"  Who— are  you  going  to  take  part  ? " 

If  Lavinia  had  answered  "  No,"  Jas- 
per would  have  felt  indignant.  She 
said  "  Yes,"  and  he  had  another  uneasi- 


"  Any  body  in  it  with  you  ? " 

"  Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
he  is  the  Bishop.  Jasper  !  will  you  go 
— if  I  can  get  you  a  ticket  ?  You  will  I 
You  shall  I " 

"No,  no,"  said  Jasper.  "My  kind 
of  folks  won't  be  there.  I  wouldn't 
care  about  going  to  a  show  like  that, 
and  be  invited  out  after  it  was  over, — 
or  expected  to  go,  you  know.  Joan, 
eh?" 

"  The  one  who  saved  France,  you  re- 
member." 

"  And  lost  her  life.  That's  the  way 
with  saviours  generally.  You  don't 
lose  your  life.,  though — "  he  hastened  to 
add. 

"It  is  only  a  picture.  They  said  I 
was  like  one  they  have  of  her.  That 
was  what  made  them  think  of  it.  You 
had  better  be  there." 

"  Perhaps  I  will,  Lavinia,  if  you  real- 
ly think  so.  I  guess  I  had  better  save 
myself  for  the  old  man's  party,  though. 
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That  comes  Saturday,  you  remember — 
the  golden  wedding.  But  I'd  like  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  bishop  Mr.  Brooks 
will  make,  since  Pve  seen  a  real  one, 
you  know." 

Jasper  entertained  a  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Day  Brooks,  and  the  fact  that  that 
gentleman  would  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings reconciled  him  to  the  thought 
that  Lavinia  would. 

**  As  good  a  bishop  as  the  one  they 
bad  here  to  consecrate  the  church,"  he 
thought.  He  did  not  say  it  aloud,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Bishop  had  on  that 
same  occasion  consecrated  Lavinia— she 
had  separated  herself  from  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Reformed  Dutch  of  her 
race,  and  it  was  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  of  Jasper  to  maintain  silence, 
and  not  jest  on  that  subject. 

Hr.  Day  Brooks  by  all  means,  if  La- 
vinia must  make  a  show  of  herself;  not 
one  of  those  young  city  men  who  were 
so  often  at  Riverdalc,  and  Highland 
Towers,  the  Elms,  and  the  Cedars, 
spending  Sunday  with  their  friends  in 
country-places. 

Jasper  walked  with  Lavinia  down 
the  lane  towards  the  road.  They  were 
a  handsome  pair.    Jasper  tall,  straight. 


strong  as  an  oak,  had  his  part  to  per- 
form, most  manifestly,  in  this  region. 
His  eye,  quick  to  perceive  and  stroDg 
to  hold,  was  daunted  by  no  obstacle 
that  rose  up  before  him,  except  those 
fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  who  bad 
begun  to  cross  the  country-roads  so  fre- 
quently of  late.  He  waged  endless  war 
with  the  power  and  pomp  of  fa3hi<»i — 
it  had  no  charm  for  him,  and  might  rob 
him  of  all  that  he  valued  most.  How 
much  depended  on  the  girl  bj  his 
side! 

The  path  along  which  they  walked 
was  rough,  and  as  Lavinia  looked 
down,  picking  her  way  among  the  rata, 
she  did  not  notice  that  young  Mr. Kear- 
ney was  loitering  near  the  intersecting 
point  of  lane  and  highway.  But  Jasper 
saw  him,  and  understood,  before  she 
looked  up  and  blushed,  that  he  had  re- 
cognized Lavinia  and  was  waiting  for 
her.  Most  likely  he  understood  wheane  - 
she  was  going,  and  her  errand,  and  had 
walked  down  that  way  on  purpose  to 
meet  her.  Jasper  was  right  about  it, 
and  when  he  left  Lavinia  and  returned 
to  the  mill,  the  only  agreeable  thought 
he  had  was  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  to  ap- 
pear as  Bishop  in  the  Tableau  of  Joan. 


PARTINGS. 

Good  night  I  good  night ! 
Stars  of  Hope,  put  out  your  light. 
Cover,  drift-cloud  of  filmy  wan, 
All  bright  things  heaven^s  face  upon ; 
Pleasant  songs  in  harvest-field. 
Cease  I  and  let  the  gleaners'  yield 
Wistfully  their  sheaves'  increase : 
Songs  and  cause  for  singing,  cease, 
Since  this  troth  is  parted  quite, 
Good  night !  good  night ! 

Farewell !  farewell ! 
As  a  clear-toned  village-bell 
Sunset  strikes  in  sunny  weather. 
We  touch  friendships  close  together. 
Loose  thy  hand  while  smiling  high. 
Lift  to  me  thy  laughing  eye. 
Without  thrill  or  thought  of  pain, 
So  we  never  meet  again. 
What  love's  loss,  let  losers  tell. 
Farewell  I  farewell  I 
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THE  STAGE  AND  NATURE. 


What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
a  thing  is  true  to  Nature  ?  We  gener- 
ally mean  that  our  priyate  idea  of  what 
ia  natural  is  expressed  by  the  thing,  but 
in  saying  that,  various  opinions  will  be 
given.  Truth  to  nature  is  one  thing  at 
DQsseldorf,  another  at  Munich,  and 
another  at  Rome.  In  the  ateliers  of 
Horace  Vernet,  Paul  Delaroche,  Ary 
Scheflfer,  and  Frere,  the  interpretation 
of  nature  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  painters ;  they  could  no 
more  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
of  the  way  in  which  Nature  should  ap- 
pear in  their  respective  subjects,  than 
different  theologians  can  agree  upon 
some  common  aspect  of  truth.  Pilate 
might  have  asked,  "  What  is  nature  ? " 

When  people  look  at  a  powerful  pic- 
ture, they  insensibly  accept  the  impres- 
sion which  it  makes  as  equivalent  to  a 
genuine  look  into  Nature.  For  the 
time  being,  it  is  a  Norwegian  mountain- 
sky,  or  a  view  of  Lake  Lucerne,  or  the 
Heart  of  the  And(^  or  one  of  Zimmer- 
man's solitary  plains;  let  the  painters 
exchange  their  subjects  and  the  treat- 
ment of  each  would  become  changed ; 
but  the  susceptible  public  would  still 
exclaim,  "  How  natural  1 "  They  simply 
mean,  what  a  pleasant  group  of  colors, 
what  miles  of  perspective,  what  a  slant 
of  lights,  what  fleecy,  floating  clouds, 
what  a  film  upon  what  a  watery  spot, 
like  a  hill's  shadow  I  A  stretch  of 
green  passes  for  a  meadow ;  say  it  is  a 
meadow,  and  it  is.  There's  a  lump  in 
the  foreground  that  is  quite  a  rock,  and 
another  lump  as  undeniably  a  hut,  and 
a  chequer  of  dabs  of  light  and  dark 
green,  with  some  streaks  of  both  colors 
bent  like  blades  of  grass,  and  red  spots 
for  flowers,  which  creates  a  decidedly 
suburban  foreground.  If  a  brick  side- 
walk had  run  across  the  front,  people 
would  have  cried,  "How  unnatural." 
The  general  verisimilitude  which  gives 
a  name  to  every  subject  passes  for  na- 
ture in  the  subject ;  nicety  of  treatment. 


adroit  handling,  bold  or  tender  color- 
ing, picturesquencss,  pass  for  nature. 
There  is  virtuosity  in  painting  as  well  as 
in  music ;  a  flne  picture  and  a  fine  solo 
depend  upon  associations  with  naturt 
and  melody,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be 
devoid  of  both. 

And  yet  the  nature  which  ought  to 
be  painted  is  not  out  of  doors.  Thii 
color  of  a  picture  is  not  in  the  leaden 
tubes  which  yield  their  crude  richness 
to  the  palette.  The  painter's  eye  travels 
to  observe  landscapes  under  their  va- 
rious conditions  of  morning  and  after^ 
noon,  sun,  shadow,  and  storm,  winter 
and  summer,  serenity  and  cloudiness; 
notes  the  actual  outlines  of  a  crowd  of 
objects,  selects  pictorial  combinationi^ 
points  of  view,  and  bits  of  realities  of 
earth  and  sky;  he  carries  home  what 
belonged  to  him  before  he  sallied  forth. 
Half  a  dozen  scientific  observers  will 
not  find  the  same  things ;  one  man  sees 
by  one  instinctive  glance  the  rare  object 
for  which  another  man  has  been  hunt- 
ing half  his  life.  There  is  a  capacity 
for  finding  the  only  arcthusa  in  a  mead- 
ow where  nothing  but  dandelions  ap- 
pear; the  turnspit  will  not  follow  a 
scent,  the  divining-rod  is  a  bit  of  kind- 
ling to  all  but  the  diviner. 

I  recollect  that  when  somebody  de- 
clared the  province  of  the  actor  to  be  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  the  reply 
wa3  made  that  the  actor  generally  held 
up  the  back  of  it  to  her.  In  fact,  hs 
holds  up  his  own  peculiarities  and  pow- 
ers, his  temperament  and  individual 
passions ;  if  they  interest  and  impress 
the  spectator,  it  is  said  to  be  a  render- 
ing of  Nature.  As  in  all  the  other  arts, 
the  product  of  skill  is  stamped  with 
personal  style,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  ths 
workman.  Style  may  be  mistaken  not 
only  for  originality,  but  also  for  verity. 
Cast  the  same  part  to  different  acton 
of  merit,  and  each  man's  acting  will  be 
voted  natural  if  it  fills  the  house  and 
thrills  the  audience.    And  yet  all  tbs 
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real  life  wliich  is  represented  may  be 
only  the  reality  of  the  actor's  interest, 
his  absorption  in  his  part  When  an 
actor  masks  his  identity  by  costume 
and  change  of  voice,  and  is  carried 
away  by  the  passion  of  the  scene,  it 
docs  not  follow  that  he  assumes  the 
identity  of  any  real  situation  in  the 
world  of  men  and  women.  They  meet 
their  exigencies  in  a  totally  different 
style,  because  these  are  not  assumed, 
but  forced  upon  them.  The  problem 
for  the  actor  is  to  assume  our  natural 
way  of  acting  under  enforced  condi- 
tions. He  generally  enlists  his  personal 
j^ifts  and  magnetism  to  do  duty  instead 
of  this,  and  to  force  upon  us  a  momen- 
tary feeling  that  we  should  act  thus, 
and  show  or  suppress  our  passion  thus, 
if  we  were  in  certain  predicaments.  The 
greater  part  of  modem  acting  consists 
of  this  artifice  of  substituting  a  kind  of 
passionateness  for  the  actual  passion, 
and  a  kind  of  comicality  for  the  real 
*  eomic  color  of  our  behavior.  The  part 
is  well  studied,  but  men  and  women  in 
the  part  itself,  as  Life  casts  it  for  them, 
have  not  been  studied;  at  the  most, 
only  a  few  broad  traits  have  been 
seized,  and  the  actor's  entirely  private 
and  narrow  interpretation  clings 
around  them.  If  our  evening  at  the 
theatre  has  been  amused,  we  allege 
that  the  mirror  must  have  been  held  up 
to  nature.  Instead  of  this,  nature  has 
been  lugged  up  before  a  diminishing 
Dutch  mirror,  her  perspective  sprawls 
Kke  evening  shadows,  and  the  reflection 
ia  only  dotted  with  a  few  bits  of  truth. 
I  shall  mention  later  some  faults  in 
the  relation  of  Society  towards  actors, 
which  lift  from  them  a  great  deal  of 
the  blame  for  this  artificiality  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  main  force  of  their 
own  mobile  or  powerful  personalities. 
But  I  wish  first  to  notice  that  the 
American  stage  is  still  suffering  from 
the  imposition  of  the  traditions  of  the 
old  English  style.  A  conventional  trag- 
edy and  comedy  came  over  some  time 
after  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  landed 
near  Jamestown,  and  the  trouble  we 
have  had  to  rid  ourselves  of  that  un- 
natoralness  must  be  undergone,  in  some 


sense,  again,  before  we  are  free  of  the 
other.  We  have  inherited,  unfortunate* 
ly,  with  the  mother-tongue  of  Shaka- 
peare,  the  tonguey  tricks  which  profess 
to  interpret  him.  Here  is  matter  for 
retaliation,  if  not  in  the  case  of  the  Ala. 
bama ;  certainly,  for  a  revision  of  the 
law  of  nations,  until  vicious  acting  of 
every  description  is  ranked  as  contra- 
band. 

Let  me  try  to  convey  my  sense  of  the 
injury  which  the  assumption  of  our 
cousins  has  wrought,  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  in  all  our  principal  theatres, 
and  which  still  hampers  the  stage  in  its 
return  to  a  manly  simplicity  and  sincer- 
ity. 

The  British  style  of  acting  is  distin- 
guished for  a  painful  inflation  of  the 
playwright's  verse.  What  an  astonish- 
ing phenomenon  it  is  to  hear  the  voice 
which  in  private  you  have  known  as 
rich,  flexible,  grave,  and  capable  of 
emotion,  converted  instantly  into  a  roll- 
ing and  pompous  Juggernaut,  by  mere- 
ly passing  into  the  theatre-postern.  It 
seems  exactly  as  if  every  line  of  the 
poet  was  undergoing  distention  to  the 
point  of  shivering.  Is  it  a  person,  real- 
ly, or  one  of  the  Boreal  Cupids  seen  in 
pictures,  cracking  their  cheeks  upon  a 
foundering  vessel,  who  is  Bwelliiig  the 
liquids,  pulling  out  the  consonants  and 
playing  the  paa  d€  charge  upon  the  r't  f 
Prick  one  of  those  lines,  and  you  will 
hear  a  shrill  piccolo  wail  of  the  escap- 
ing wind.  It  is  not  wind  upon  a  rant, 
but  wind  majestuoso : 
"  Ez-change  mi  for-r-r  a  goat, 
AVhcn  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  mi  ■oul 
To  such  cz-suf-fli-cnte  and  blown  suvr-mlM^ 
Watching  thy  inferences. 

The  inference,  nevertheless,  from  the 
style  of  oratory  is  that  in  private  life 
our  passions  attain  to  pomposity  and 
our  emphatic  moments  rush  to  the 
wood-pUe  of  the  English  language  for 
the  heaviest  and  longest  cat-sticks,  in 
the  use  of  which,  like  Irishmen  at  a 
fair,  we  delightedly  forget  the  original 
diflicjilty.  Did  any  body  ever  hear  and 
feel  the  whitened  breath  of  anger,  the 
intense  accentuation  of  high  feelings, 
the  tired  fan  of  drooping  grief,  the  un- 
conscious lift  and  fulness  of  honor,  pa- 
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triodsm,  vindication,  personal  assertion, 
the  Bougb  of  the  insane?  And  does 
this  fine  actor,  with  the  nozzle  of  tradi- 
tions in  his  chest,  ever  really  reproduce 
and  call  to  mind  one  of  these  vocal 
qualities  or  conditions  of  human  speak- 
ing ?  All  of  a  sudden  he  has  left  com- 
fortable rooms  at  a  first-class  hotel, 
driven  to  the  side  door,  disappeared 
into  a  dressing-room,  whence  he  emerges 
upon  a  formidable  pair  of  stilts  to  strut 
and  fret  his  hour,  stalking  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience,  with  little  re- 
gard to  genuine  feelings,  intent  only  to 
fill  the  theatre  with  a  gigantesque 
effect.  How  the  cowed  and  sore  spec- 
tators hail  an  unguarded  moment  when 
the  stilt-buckle  gets  unloosed,  and  per- 
haps actually  lets  Hyperion  drop  square 
upon  his  native  legs.  The  nozzle  of  the 
bellows  is  out,  the  lines  fill  with  unob- 
trusive feeling,  the  r^s  slink  among  the 
kettle-drums  in  the  orchestra,  imposing 
and  impetuous  declamation  has  fallen 
through  a  trap  that  was  left  by  accident 
unbolted.  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
ranter :  he  is  nothing  but  a  wedge  and 
beetle  to  split  the  groundlings. .  But  we 
mean  old  Turveydrop,  who  sets  Shaks- 
peare  to  deportment,  starched  ruffles  on 
the  sonorous  British  chest,  cheeks  dick- 
ey-plated, Greek  tragic  mask  kindly 
lent  from  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
breathless  paus3  of  an  audience  waiting 
for  magniloquent  monologue : 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  ba    That  Is  the  question !  ** 

We  should  incline  to  think  it  was: 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reply- 
ing, for  the  relief  of  all  Hamlets  who 
leap  this  life,  if  not  the  life  to  come, 
that  it  ia  not  to  be^  and  must  not  be 
any  longer.  Make  as  good  a  bargain 
as  possible  with  Mr.  Bamum  for  your 
expensive  properties,  stilts,  kettle-drum, 
cothurn,  and  make  a  frying-pan  of  that 
resounding  mask.  We  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  beloved  mother-tongue  echoed 
behind  it,  and  striving  uimaturally  to 
be  relea^d.    Oh,  lover  of  Shakespeare, 

**  Bless   thee  from  whirlwinds,  star^tlasting  and 
taking." 

Why,  Turveydrop  cannot  deliver  the 
most  innocuous  verse  without  waiting 


till  he  gets  it  expensively  framed.  Long 
before  the  shudder  of  the  play  comes 
on,  he  has  fastened  bladders  to  every 
line,  as  though  the  orchestra  were  a 
stream  to  be  crossefl.  In  this  manner 
he  succeeds  in  transporting  to  the  au- 
dience the  level  passages  of  kings  and 
nobles,  who  even  in  tragedy  must  some- 
times know  the  time  of  day,  or  who' 
waits  in  the  ante-room ;  they  wish  to  be 
polite  to  their  "worthiest  cousin,"  to 
mention  "  time-honored  Lancaster  "  with 
respect  and  not  with  frenzy,  to  dispatch 
their  ambassadors  without  puffing  them 
through  the  window.  *A  play  is  some- 
times said  to  be  well-mounted.  Noth- 
ing else  ever  happens  to  Shakspeare, 
"  from  title-page  to  closing  line."  From 
the  bow-legged  valet,  who  has  just 
thrown  down  his  goose  and  struggled 
into  those  maculated  tights,  to  open 
the  valves  and  announce,  "  My  lord,  the 
Duke,"  or  to  blab  the  British  stage- 
secret  in  exclaiming, 

"  Whr  Rliould  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion," 

— from  York  who  calls,  "  Bring  me  my 
boots,  I  will  unto  the  king,"  and  Sey- 
ton,  who  has  his  pull  at  the  running- 
sore  to  announce  **  The  queen,  my  lord 
is  dead,"  up  to  the  chief  tyrant  and 
murderer  of  the  evening,  the  whole  play 
is  frilled  and  starched. 

We  believe  this  style  of  delivery 
might  have  been  pardonable,  if  not  ne- 
cessary, to  fill  the  vast  open  spaces 
where  an  ancient  audience  waited  to  be 
thrilled  by  their  "tender,  grave,  Hel- 
lenic speech ; "  but  hollowness  is  fatal 
to  expression  and  to  all  delicate  render- 
ing of  verses  "  changing  like  a  human 
face."  The  Greek  tragedies  do  not 
change  so ;  they  are  built  upon  simple 
monotones  of  passions,  reverberated 
from  the  stock-thoughts  of  the  Greek 
mind  upon  matters  of  fate  and  retribu- 
tion. Love  does  not  blush  within  its 
bud,  and  faintly  resist  the  mandate  of 
the  warmth,  burst  into  gracious  and 
confiding  fragrance,  recoil,  droop,  and 
lie  in  scattered  leaves.  Ambition  does 
not  eat  its  way  by  stealth  through  hu- 
man motives  and  conflicting  interests, 
longing  to  grasp   the  iilstrument  yet 
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fibrinking  from  its  clotted  handle ;  jeal- 
ousy is  not  played  upon  by  deyilish 
virtuosos,  tossed  like  the  handkerchief 
to  and  fro  between  chaste  and  cunning 
hands ;  all  the  passions  do  not  assail  all 
maidenhoods  with  their  shifting  wiles, 
simplicity  does  not  baffle  long-headed 
schemes,  vulgarity  clutches  to  draw  no 
mngels  down ;  no  intrigues  breed  tragedy 
in  high  life,  and  comedy  in  low  life,  and 
no  reconciling  humor  with  its  glancing 
shuttle  weaves  them  both  into  one  im- 
partial robe.  The  passions  and  inter- 
ests, the  varieties  and  minute  subdivi- 
sions of  self-consciousness,  the  domesti- 
city and  charming  by-play,  the  clique 
feelings,  class  assumptions,  botching 
and  finery,  all  the  grotesqueness  and 
greatness  of  modem  life,  under  their 
vivacious  play  of  time  and  color,  can  no 
more  be  delivered  by  pompous  sonority 
than  confectionery  can  be  dumped  like- 
potatoes. 

Even  the  simplicity  of  Shakspeare  is 
too  subtle  for  the  heroic  school  of  act- 
ing. It  is  objected  that  the  great  scene 
cannot  be  amply  filled  uuless  the  verse 
lifts  into  this  Fata  Morgana^  which  im- 
poses upon  the  sense  and  attracts  from 
afar.  Such  attraction  leads  to  no  re- 
freshing brink.  Princely  and  gentle- 
manly, as  well  as  passionate  qualities, 
must  appeal  to  the  working-day  audi- 
ence, who  have  met  deliberately  to  have 
their  dull  routine  shattered  into  frag- 
ments, that  poetry  may  invade  them 
through  the  breach.  But  those  quiili- 
ties  are  not  represen table  by  a  strutting 
verse,  nor  by  convulsive  catchings  and 
expirations  in  every  crisis  of  the  play. 
"There's  matter  in  these  sighs,"  tradi- 
tion will  aver.  There  is  certainly  size 
in  such  matter,  thus  delivered,  but  no 
other  element  of  the  sublime. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling 
which  is  restrained  within  the  rhythm 
of  great  verses  cannot  be  uttered  in 
prosaic  tones ;  the  words  which  ran  in 
molten  moments  along  the  poet's  page 
and  grew  cool  there  in  the  forms  hal- 
lowed by  the  pen,  must  be  saturated  by 
the  warmth  of  imagination  before  they 
will  glow  again  and  run  into  the  fresh 
moulds  of  human  hearts.    But  inflation 


is  not  idealism ;  and  if  the  genuine  pa§- 
sion  which  the  play  contains  does  not 
reanimate  its  poetry  and  restore  its  sitn- 
atiens,  declamation  and  the  rolling  of 
the  r  will  never  save  it. 

And  vrhat  is  the  matter  with  the  eyes 
of  these  tine  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish school  ?  Unquestionably,  somebody 
behind  the  flat  (we  mean  the  rear  sc^e) 
pulls  them  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  to 
impart  a  horizontal  movement  of  alarm, 
confusion,  anxiety,  or  terror.  Or  has  the 
force  of  tradition,  working  through 
some  principle  of  natural  selection,  ar- 
rived at  exceptional  draught-power  in 
the  rectuB  intemus  and  reetu$  extemiu 
muscles  of  the  eye-ball?  Maelzel's 
chess-player  had  the  same  tragic  su- 
periority. 

There  is  no  speculation  in  such  eyes, 
unless  it  be  in  calculating  that  tiiey 
draw  money  to  the  boxes.  And  as  they 
slide  from  comer  to  comer  of  their 
well-greased  sockets,  looking  nowhere, 
the  action  seems  to  pump  husky  whis- 
pers to  the  lips.  Do  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  show  their  periodical  ter- 
ror at  Gallic  invasion  in  this  way,  or 
did  the  American  citizen  so  manifest  his 
anxiety  during  some  battle  of  Bull  Ron, 
and  his  alarm  at  the  subsequent  peril 
of  the  Capital  ?  Perhaps  this  horizontal 
action  is  confined  to  the  nobUity  in 
those  countries,  whence  we  inherit  or 
from  which  wo  steal  our  plays.  If  we 
could  see  Queen  Victoria  at  the  moment 
when  the  Master  of  Horse,  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  throws  open  the  doors  in 
Windsor  Castle  to  announce,  "  My  gra- 
cious— ^Madam  !    The  Prince  of  Wales 

'  is  tight  on  Richmond  Hill,"  we  might 
observe  the  eyes  of  a  regal  sonl  put  to 
their  tragic  shifts,  as  she  replied,  "  Nay, 
then,  my  lord,  I'm  sure  he's  very  loose." 
Behold,  also,  our  king  or  noble  as  be 
steps  across  the  stage.  The  American 
horse,  who  is  afflicted  with  the  spring- 
halt, advances  so,  but  no  other  citizen 
of  this  country.  Such,  then,  is  the  he- 
roic action  of  tibial  and  femo/al  mus- 
cles which  in  ordinary  beings  merely 

N  walk  and  run.  There  could  be  no 
princely  and  gentlemanly  gait,  none,  cer- 
tainly, beneath  the  burden  of  hexame- 
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tcrs,  without  this  punctuation  of  walk- 
ing, a  comma,  a  dash,  a  colon,  an  apos- 
trophe, a  jerk,  a  stride,  a  leg  entirely 
left  behind  and  coming  up  belated,  a 
great  toe  balaucing  a  meditative  line, 
and  the  statuesque  in  cession  to  the  foot- 
lights, as  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere  grand- 
ly stepping  out  before  the  Muses.  Per- 
haps in  England,  the  portliness  of  the  in- 
habitants compels  them  to  this  one-leg- 
ged mode  of  propulsion,  happy  if  thus 
they  get  along  at  all ;  and  it,  no  doubt, 
nourishes  the  Shaksperian  port,  which 
we  know  to  exist  among  the  higher 
classes  of  that  well-fed  isle.  While 
Palmerston  meditated  a  dispatch  to 
convince  the  people  of  Italy  that  the 
liveliest  sympathy  lurked  beneath  his 
insensibility  to  their  struggles,  or  Lord 
John  pondered  how  to  show  that  the 
Alabama  was  fraught  with  neutrality 
and  kind  intent,  perhaps  their  feet  thus 
shuffled  in  the  offices  of  Downing  street. 

The  old  English  dramatists  are  them- 
selves partly  responsible  for  the  Ercles 
vein  of  actors,  by  the  style  of  their 
hexameters.  When  a  stage  was  built 
for  poetry  to  ascend,  the  act  of  climb- 
ing flurried  her  steady  inspiration.  No 
wonder  that  she  panted  with  such  a 
monstrous  pack  of  high  life  upon  her 
shoulders.  The  sly  iambics  of  Chaucer*s 
merry  tales,  and  the  full,  sweet  stanzas 
of  Spenser  could  not  deliver  the  pom- 
pous/a^i/artf  which  announced  the  court 
and  nobility  to  a  people,  who  were  just 
becoming  democratic  enough  to  admire 
a  mimicry  of  Whitehall,  and  not  enough 
to  escape  being  cheated  by  the  show. 
The  Puritans  chopped  off  show  and 
substance  together,  the  people  soon  sew- 
ed the  head  upon  the  trunk  again  and 
reinjected  the  veins  with  turgid  verse. 

What  else  could  be  done,  if  believers 
in  a  monarchy  insisted  upon  seeing 
kings  and  princes  in  distress,  and  en- 
vironed with  historical  difficulties  ?  Real 
ermine,  gold  and  feathers  were  out  of 
the  question ;  *the  court  must  be  im- 
agined to  bo  gorgeously  apparelled, 
from  the  hint  of  a  few  spangles  and 
broad  trains  of  kersey.  In  the  same 
way,  magniloquence  was  at  first  a  the- 
atrical necessity;  it  was  another  kind 


of  scene-painting,  a  shift  to  convey  ba- 
ronial conditions  that  were  little  known 
to  the  people.  Even  after  Shakspeare 
had  reformed  these  verses  by  the  satire 
and  reality  of  his  own  truly  imaginative 
style,  the  actors  still  kept  the  people 
supplied  with  an  orotund  article.  Th& 
lines  came  nearer  to  human  conditions, 
but  the  delivery  still  kept  off.  Th& 
plunging,  flatulent  balloon  had  the  car- 
load of  humanity  at  its  mercy ;  it  was 
hard  to  coax  it  down  to  earth. 

People  always  exaggerate  the  man- 
ners and  style  of  living  of  circles  that 
are  by  accident,  or  by  essential  quality, 
above  their  own.  When  the  wife  of  a 
mechanic,  who  is  getting  on  in  the 
world,  undertakes  to  furnish  a  best  par- 
lor and  to  construct  a  fashionable  rig 
for  the  Lord's  Day,  she  succeeds  exactly 
as  playwrights  and  actors  do  in  their 
effort  to  show  an  aristocracy  in  tribula- 
tions and  despair.  But  the  caricature 
actually  effects  a  reconciliation  in  the 
popular  mind  between  that  which  it  is 
and  that  which  it  aspires  to  be.  The 
result  is  satisfactory  till  a  larger  cul- 
ture, which  is  equivalent  to  a  larger 
independence,  lets  irony  in  at  the  door, 
and  the  parvenus  are  anxious  not  to  be 
caught  laughing  at  themselves. 

The  stage,  then,  has  endeavored  to 
introduce  the  people  to  a  limited  mon- 
archy; but  the  robes,  the  verses,  and  the 
scenery  have  been  in  distress  as  well  as 
the  nobility. 

The  set  speeches  in  blank  verse  al- 
ways offer  to  mediocrity  its  fatal  occa- 
sion ;  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sentable without  an  elaborate  toumure, 
which  swings  around  the  feeling  like  a 
bell-skirt  around  an  otherwise  unobtru- 
sive woman.  The  most  talented  actors 
have  also  stooped  to  this  expectation  of 
an  audience  which  has  not  yet  emanci- 
pated itself  from  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  still  content  to  have  them 

'*  Fill  the  bores  of  heflrini? 
To  the  smotheriug  of  the  scnae." 

The  flounced  verse  that  would  choke 
up  an  ordinary  parlor  and  obstruct  the 
street,  has  more  room  upon  the  stage. 
Transfer  it  to  the  smaller  circle  of  a 
select  reading,  and  a  sense  of  discomfort 
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immediately  sets  in.  Hardly  has  the 
artist  announced,  in  a  homan  yoice,  that 
she  will  hare  the  pleasure  of  reading  to 
you  an  immortal  scene,  than  her  clothes 
swell  and  ripple  all  over  the  room.  The 
Muse  is  there,  doubtless,  but  will  you 
ever  embrace  her  through  this  abattis 
of  crinoline  ?  Her  yoice  was  that  of  a 
woman  when  she  told  you  what  she 
meant  to  read,  it  is  that  of  an  Amazon 
or  an  automaton,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  when  the  first  line  rises  to  the 
tongue.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the 
American  Revolution,  you  find  yourself 
living  under  a  limited  monarchy  again. 

A  wide  stage  and  a  deep  auditorium 
would  l)e  occupied  by  the  simplest  tones 
of  genius,  if  the  people  were  patient  and 
simple  enough  to  be  touched  by  quality, 
and  not  by  quantity.  The  modem  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  to  have  the  largest 
space  that  can  be  safely  roofed  against 
the  climate ;  the  preacher,  the  actor,  and 
the  opera-singer  must  carry  a  lens  to 
make  his  image  fill  the  house.  But  it 
is  the  hearer's  expectation  that  has 
grown  distended  as  well  as  the  space  in 
which  he  sits.  He  craves  effect  in  a 
parlor  no  less  than  in  a  hall.  The  deli- 
cate and  subtle  moods  of  genius  would 
reach  into  every  corner  of  a  theatre,  if 
simple-minded  people  occupied  the 
seats.  When  violins  are  striving  in  the 
tumult  of  a  rather  brassy  band,  they 
become  audible  in  proportion  as  you 
retreat  from  the  spot,  till  their  pure 
quality  is  completely  separated  from 
the  mass  of  sound  which  is  giving  ani« 
mal  shocks  to  the  people  nearest  to  it. 
From  that  dull  rumble  the  notes  flicker, 
dart,  and  bum  into  your  sky.  Let  ge- 
nius vibrate  tenderly  and  purely  with- 
out calling  in  those  fellows  of  the  brass 
to  bully  for  it. 

But  the  worst  vice  of  the  people, 
which  tends  more  than  any  thing  else 
to  prolong  the  affectations  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  stage,  is  its  social  ostracism 
jof  the  actor.  This  is  a  crime  of  modern 
civilization.  Take  all  the  painters  and 
draughtsmen  of  a  country  and  shut 
them  up,  with  prison-wards  and  court- 
yards for  their  daily  walks,  and  expect 
fOX  your  unlimited  order  for 


landscapes  of  the  mountain  and  the 
plain,  for  serene  and  stormy  deeps  of 
the  firmament  above,  or  faces  of  the  w»- 
tei-s  which  glide  into  every  creek  to  woo 
fancy  and  tell  in  whispers  of  the  beaa^ 
that  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
Send  nil  the  colors  of  earth  and  sky, 
and  the  pigment  of  woman's  blush,  to 
their  cells,  but  keep  earth,  sky,  and 
woman  outside  the  wicket,  and  will 
there  be  a  lively  demand  for  canvas  t 
Hather  for  hemj),  we  think,  among  these 
artists  whose  instincts  are  already 
strangled  by  your  novel  mode  of  foster- 
ing, and  loll  and  blacken  at  you  from 
every  grating.  Raphael  found  his  Mother 
and  Child  at  some  street-corner,  where 
beauty  answered  the  asking  beauty  of 
his  imagination ;  the  passions  of  the 
"  Last  Judgment "  were  a  fresco  padng 
Florence's  streets,  whence  the  scaffolding 
lifted  them  to  the  Sistine  dome;  the 
days  of  Venice  steeped  Titian^s  brain  in 
their  colors,  the  brain  soaked  up  the 
tones  of  palace-shadowed  lagoons  in 
which  the  gondolas  flashed  with  dream- 
ing women  and  their  jewelled  lovers; 
Teniers  and  Ostade  clinked  their  ci&ns 
vrith  boors,  went  to  all  the  country 
fairs,  and  blew  a  cloud  on  the  inn- 
porches  that  blew  the  scene  into  master- 
pieces on  the  canvas  stretched  at  home ; 
Gerard  Douw  and  Mieris  were  the 
gossips  of  the  street,  flattening  their 
noses  upon  every  diamond-pane,  and 
with  a  look  carrying  off  an  interior, — 
such  as  the  boy  distracted  from  his 
bubble-blowing,  the  old  woman  knit- 
ting, with  the  flowers  upon  a  shelf; 
Rosa  Bonheur  must  see  the  cattle  that 
she  paints,  and  Scheffer's  eyes  must 
look  through  tears  at  the  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  clasp  their  hands  to- 
wards some  Christus  Consolator ;  up  and 
down  the  world  go  these  detective 
bands  of  fancy,  spotting  their  prey  with 
a  fine  instinct, — icebergs  and  Niagaras 
cannot  get  into  a  man's  sudio  till  va- 
porized by  thought ;  and  as  for  the  ap- 
ple-woman on  the  corner  with  the 
shadow  of  an  umbrella  half  down  the 
poor,  thin  face  and  slanting  across  her 
rustic  wares,  why,  she  is  too  shy  to  sit, 
except  just  where  God  puts  her  for  her 
daily  bread. 
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Yon  turn  an  actor  out  of  all  the 
places  where  yonr  own  yanities  and  vir- 
tues ought  to  pique  and  to  correct  his 
dramatic  iustinct,  and  then  you  expect 
him  to  be  a  native  nobleman  or  a  na- 
tural fool  like  yourself.  The  domain  of 
society  is  the  predestined  sphere  of  his 
culture,  where  he  catches  the  elusive 
traits  of  human  temperaments,  and 
learns  to  compare  realities  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  other  times  and  countries. 
Whatever  graces  and  kind  proprieties 
exist,  with  suavity  and  nobleness,  among 
the  rich  and  poor,  are  his  to  feel  and 
study  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  deline- 
ator of  true  things ;  and  they  ought  to 
be  thrown  as  freely  open  to  him  as  the 
earth,  air,  and  sky  are  open  to  the  paint- 
er's brush.  All  the  frivolities  and  nui- 
sances, the  oddities  and  vulgarities 
which  get  japanned  for  admission  into 
parlors,  need  not  be  caricatured,  nor 
just  rubbed  in  upon  hearsay ;  their  sim- 
ple truth  ought  to  be  observed  and 
sketched  upon  the  spot.  There  would 
be  a  different  stage,  I  do  not  know  but 
what  there  would  be  a  different  social 
life,  if  actors  went  freely  to  and  fro, 
picking  np  truth  of  parlor-dandy  and 
coquette,  truth  of  hunker,  truth  of 
mammas  with  three  daughters,  truth  of 
bank-stock  and  Pacific  mills  in  broad- 
doth,  truth  of  robustious-minded  fe- 
males, truth  of  gentle  and  beautiful 
women  who  tone  the  day,  truth  and 
local  coloring  of  the  class  vices  and  vir- 
tues, the  weakness  and  the  strength  of 
every  tax-paying  name  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Clerg3rmen  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  actors  to  study  the  ethics  and 
habits  of  various  circles ;  but  they  do 
not  improve  it  so  well,  because  the 
mind  is  strongly  preoccupied  with 
schemes  of  human  nature  which  vitiate 
the  observing  faculty.  Dogmatism  and 
preconception  keep  realism  out  of  the- 
ology and  of  science.  And  even  if  a 
clergyman  commences  his  professional 
life  with  an  unbiased  mind,  he  has 
learned  to  meditate,  or  to  sentimental- 
ize, perhaps  to  reason,  but  not  to  ob- 
serve, for  want  of  contact  with  the  ma- 
terials of  life.    So  far,  therefore,  as  he 


ought  to  be  a  dcscriber,  and  a  genial 
satirist,  of  ethical  peculiarities,  he  is 
less  effective  than  the  actor  can  be, 
whose  shrewd  analysis  is  not  hampered 
by  pulpit  traditions.  There  must  al- 
ways be  a  parquette  to  bring  together 
the  people  who  on  Sunday  seat  their 
temperaments  in  pews.  Preaching  can 
never  be  dramatic  enough  to  transfix  all 
follies  as  they  rise,  still  less  to  thrill 
men  with  a  living  sight  of  the  great 
passions  which  ennoble  or  disgrace  the 
heart  Theoretically,  the  pulpit  is  a 
place  where  the  spiritual  life  pours  o«t 
all  its  hopes,  sorrows,  and  aspirations  to 
bid  the  intuitive  faculty  of  men  expand, 
to  arouse  the  conscience  and  supply 
necessary  truths  to  reason,  to  enforce 
all  the  great  central  principles  of  human 
nature ;  but  practically,  it  is  often  laid 
waste  by  bigotry,  mediocrity,  and  striv- 
ing dullness,  by  power  applied  to  secta- 
rian doctrines,  by  many  a  prayer  that  is 
stopped  by  cobwebs  in  the  belfry,  by  all 
kinds  of  well-meant,  but  intensely  pro- 
fessional, viciousness.  One  had  rather 
see  the  things  of  earth  misrepresented 
in  stock-costumes  than  those  of  heaven 
in  a  surplice,  because  the  preacher  holds 
his  office  from  man*s  religiousness  and  re- 
spect for  truth.  Besides,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  a  meeting-house  to  assist  dullness 
through  its  service,  or  to  lend  piquancy 
to  ill-considered  views,  except  the  tol- 
eration of  the  pew-holders.  Local  vene- 
ration protects  the  travesties  of  truth 
and  nature  which  the  pulpit  often  ut- 
ters ;  even  to  sit  in  a  pew  is  considered 
edifying,  except  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  treat  in  plain  language  some 
public  sin.  An  amiable  and  uninspiring 
preacher  enjoys  traditional  immunities ; 
an  honest  and  brilliant  actor,  who  often 
takes  heavenly  things  and  shows  them 
to  men,  is  disgraced  by  his  very  talent, 
and  hustled  while  he  is  admired. 

Exclusion  from  the  private  regards 
of  society  affects  not  only  the  actor's 
sense  of  the  realism  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, and  tends  to  perpetuate  stage 
tricks  and  affectations,  but  it  deprives 
him  of  the  refining  influence  of  all  cul- 
tivated people.  Painters,  sculptors,  mu- 
sical composers  are  admitted  to  all  the 
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occasions  and  every-day  advantages  of 
society;  they  are  better  balanced  in 
consequence  of  it  There  is  vulgarity 
to  learn  in  all  circles,  but  social  equality 
itself  is  a  boon  that  cannot  be  despised ; 
it  docs  an  injury  to  a  man  to  tell  bim 
that  he  shall  not  come  where  you  arc, 
even  if  you  arc  not  an  inspiring  or  in- 
structive person.  What  business  have 
you  to  go  where  lie  is,  feel  the  conta- 
gion of  his  humor,  to  expand  in  the 
genial  hour  he  offers  you,  to  repress 
with  difficulty  the  tears  that  would  rise 
to  the  level  of  his  passion, — have  you 
paid  your  tax  to  him  with  the  money 
which  barely  keeps  his  gifts  alive  ?  Ho 
may  be  starving  for  a  different  kind  of 
food.  You  may  have  nothing  to  offer 
him  but  a  smile,  a  hand-shake,  the 
sWeet  seclusion  of  a  house  that  thrills 
with  children,  the  unaffected  pleasures 
of  an  evening,  the  sense  of  your  respect 
which  makes  him  still  more  worthy  of 
it,  a  chair  at  your  fireside,  and  an  un- 
challenged partnership  in  the  goodness, 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  all  your  friends. 
These  fair  humanities  nourish  all  men^s 
souls  and  help  to  keep  them  pure.  So- 
ciety protects  itself  while  it  unbends 
with  these;  profligacy  and  coarseness 
are  less  rampant.  When  a  man  stands 
freely  in  a  cluster  of  homes,  the  equal 
of  every  inmate,  his  earthincss  is  in- 
sensibly drawn  out  of  him,  the  tempta- 
tions of  his  business  or  his  passions  are 
cowed  by  the  placid  and  welcoming 
faces,  and  opinion  itself  is  a  rein. 
Ought  this  very  opinion  to  be  a  guil- 
lotine for  men  and  women  who  try  to 
represent  your  human  nature  for  a  live- 
lihood ?  Rather  let  it  be  a  rein  held  by 
their  hands  and  yours,  for  you  all  need 
its  guidance. 

Ah,  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  have  heard  the 
same  story  about  the  unfortunate  ac- 
tress. It  is  precisely  like  one  which 
transpired  in  your  own  set.  I  should  as 
soon  conclude  that  all  your  parlors  were 
rotten,  as  that  the  stage  was  a  skim  of 
the  abyss.  Wliat  might  become  of  you, 
Mrs.  Grundy,  if  the  great  social  flunkey 
showed  you  to  the  door,  and  made  a 
fence  of  arrogant  pretension  between 
you  and  the  dear  delights  of  homes,  the 


innocent,  well-tempered  hours,  and  th« 
recognition  of  your  womanhood  I  If 
the  Flunkey  wanted  to  amuse  itself  by 
sitting  in  a  box  while  you  filled  the 
humor  or  passion  of  an  evening,  end 
then  to  get  to  bed  with  his  pass-key  of 
respectability,  leaving  you  to  depresdoo 
and  reaction,  stripped  of  the  brave 
wings  of  your  excitement,  the  member 
of  a  jaded  little  company  piqued  and 
lashed  by  all  the  world's  contempt,  but 
needing,  more  than  any  other  profes- 
sion, the  smiles  of  all  men  and  women 
to  sink  chastely  into  their  roused  blood 
and  to  unstring  without  snaipping  those 
nerves, —virtuous  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  say, 
what  possibly  might  happen?  Why, 
.what  you  grossly  and  inhumanly  mis- 
conceive to  be  happening  among  those 
exiled  women  all  the  time. 

Ah,  he  drinks — docs  he?  80  do  a 
great  number  of  your  relations,  Mrs. 
Grundy,  who  do  nothing  else  to  hurt 
them,  and  have  not  even  the  excuse  of 
cerebral  and  nervous  waste,  and  the 
depressing  effect  of  shifting  moods,  and 
the  deep  of  reaction  to  be  filled.  A 
poor  excuse,  if  your  friendship  and  re- 
cognition were  a  stimulus  and  assured 
resort.  The  regards  of  other  men, 
thankful  for  the  divine  gifts  of  talent 
and  eager  to  refresh  its  exhausted  vo- 
taries with  the  sumptuous  cheer  of 
friendship,  would  thin  out  the  list  of 
hard  drinkers.  It  might  do  nothing  for 
your  fast  boy,  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  gets 
to  parties  on  the  strength  of  his  family 
connection,  and  becomes  so  tipsy  that 
he  has  to  pass  the  night  at  the  house 
of  his  entertainer.  Ko  talent  ever  tap- 
ped his  heart  or  gnawed  at  the  bases  of 
his  brain.  His  gift  is  love  of  liquor, 
but  does  society  disown  the  booby,  and 
send  him  to  embitter  the  ostracism  of 
the  bright  actor  with  the  contempt  of 
his  company  I  On  the  contraiy,  he  has 
the  entree  of  all  the  houses  on  the  hill, 
and  dances  with  refined  women  after 
supper,  while  his  batter  of  brains  is 
bobbing  in  a  pool  of  wine.  Discrimi- 
nating Mrs.  Grundy,  society  supports 
the  man  who  is  good  for  nothing  if  he 
stood  alone,  and  lets  drop  the  man  most 
worthy  of  supporting. 
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I  think  I  overheard  you  saying,  Mrs. 
Grundy,  that  the  vices  of  actors  were 
not  the  chief  objection  to  having  any 
intercourse  with  them.  It  would  be 
strange  if  they  were;  these  things 
would  find  their  counterparts  in  every 
circle.  The  actor  might  treat  you  as 
Luther  did  the  Pope,  and  nail  his  bull 
of  excommunication  upon  ^rour  flam- 
boyant front  door.  But  you  cannot  put 
up  with  the  demeanor  of  these  talented 
people.  You  have  had  some  of  the  best 
of  them  at  your  house,  and  introduced 
them  extensively ;  but  even  genius  can- 
not quite  reduce  its  gait  and  accent  to 
the  average  tone.  The  stage  habits  of 
society  are  not  learned  at  once.  The 
self-consciousness^  of  a  person  who  has 
lived  in  the  breath  of  your  applause 
/  crops  out  in  the  little  extra  motions  of 
the  body,  the  nervous  restlessness,  the 
swing  of  parlor  costumes,  the  holding 
back  for  adequate  recognition.  The 
voice  seems  always  on  the  point  of  say- 
.ing,  "  Ilail^o  your  lordship,"  or,  "  I  for- 
give ye,  you  young  rascal."  "What  an 
aureole  is  to  a  saint,  a  histrionic  pe- 
numbra is  to  an  actor.  You  have  hurt 
his  humility  by  giving  him  nothing  to 
live  upon,  but  nightly  salvos  of  clap- 
ping. It  is  a  great  tonic,  when  you 
administer  it  judiciously,  but  it  ought 
to  be  followed  the  next  day  by  whole- 
some food.    You  are  on  the  warmest 


terms  with  him  in  the  theatre,  and  cut 
him  in  the  street.  lie  casnot  get  at 
you;  the  footlights  are  a  flaming 
sword  ;  but  you  shout  "  Btrhoy  "  at  him 
through  the  quivering  columns  of  the 
gas,  and  do  your  best  to  make  him  ex- 
pect nothing  of  you  but  his  nightly 
dram.  He  sees,  hears,  smells,  tastes  and 
dreams  of  nothing  but  the  play. 

You  ought  to  let  the  actor  have  more 
time  and  opportunity  for  self-recovery. 
There  is  too  much  acting,  just  as  there 
is  too  much  preaching.  I  have  heard 
you  complain  of  goo. I  old  Hum-drum 
who  used  to  preach  well  every  now  and 
then.  It  is  your  own  fault,  if  spurring 
itself  gets  no  action  out  of  his  sermons 
DOW.  You  will  make  him  preach  twice 
on  Sunday,  and  expect  a  weekly  lecture 
besides,  which  you  take  care  not  to 
attend.  Indeed,  you  seldom  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  con- 
scious that  Christianity  is  safe,  if  the 
meeting-house  is  only  open  and  the  or- 
gan and  the  preacher  play.  "I  hope 
the  Lord  will  forgive  me  for  my  after- 
noon prayers,"  was  the  jaded  ejaculation 
of  a  truly  devout  and  reverential  man. 
This  incessant  routine  impresses  a  pul- 
pit habit  upon  the  very  sentences  that 
limp  from  a  preacher's  pen,  stereotypes 
the  prayers,  thins  out  the  thought  and 
feeling,  and  plunges  the  pews  into  lan- 
guid expectation.  * 


ONE    OR    BOTH? 

When  twilight  is  bom  from  the  flaming  West, 
And  the  stars  wake,  white  and  clear. 

Shall  I  shut  my  eyes  to  their  still  unrest, 
Because  the  moon  rides  near  ? 

Yet  the  stars  with  a  self-fed  flame  are  crowned, 
And  the  moon  must  borrow  to  spare ; 

And  their  tremulous  beauty,  above  and  around, 
But  renders  her  glory  more  fair.^ 

If  the  turf  is  soft  and  the  flowers  are  sweet 

On  the  bank  whereon  I  lie. 
Must  I  lose  the  sound  of  the  surf  at  its  feet, 

And  the  splendor  of  sea  and  sky  ? 

But  the  deeper  tone  of  the  sea  on  the  shore, 
And  the  light  from  the  sunlit  blue. 

Will  but  glorify  all  that  was  fair  before ; 
Let  them  enter  freely,  too  1 
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SCARLET    STOCKINGS. 

L 

HOW  THET   WALKED  UCTO  LBlOrOX'S  LIFE. 


"  Come  out  for  a  drive,  Harry  ? " 

"Too  cold." 

"  Have  a  game  of  billiards  ?  " 

"Too  tired." 

"  Go  and  call  on  the  Fairchilds  ?  " 

"Having  an  unfortunate  prejudice 
against  country  girls,  I  respectfully  de- 
cline." 

"  What  will  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  thank  you." 

And  settling  himself  more  luxuri- 
ously upon  the  couch,  Lennox  closed 
his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  slumber  tran- 
quilly. Kate  shook  her  head,  and 
stood  re^rarding  her  brother,  despon- 
dently, till  a  sudden  idea  made  her 
turn  toward  the  window,  exclaiming 
abruptly, 

"  Scarlet  stockings,  Harry ! " 

"  Where  ?  "  and,  as  if  the  words  were 
a  spell  to  break  the  deepest  day-dream, 
Lennox  hurried  to  the  window,  with 
an  unusual  expression  of  interest  in  his 
listless  face. 

"  I  thought  that  would  succeed  1 
She  isn't  there,  but  I've  got  you  up, 
and  you  are  not  to  go  down  again," 
laughed  Kate,  taking  possession  of  the 
sofa. 

"  Not  a  bad  manoeuvre.  I  don't 
mind ;  it's  about  time  for  the  one  in- 
teresting event  of  the  day  to  occur,  so 
m  watch  for  myself,  thank  you,"  and 
Lennox  took  the  easy  chair  by  the  win- 
dow with  a  shrug  and  a  yawn. 

"Tm  glad  any  thing  does  interest 
you,"  said  Kate,  petulantly,  "  though 
I  don't  think  it  amounts  to  much,  for, 
though  you  perch  yourself  at  the  win- 
dow every  day  to  see  that  girl  pass,  you 
don't  care  enough  about  it  to  ask  her 
name." 

"  I've  been  waiting  to  be  told." 

"It's  Belle  Morgan,  the  Doctor's 
daughter,  and  my  dearest  friend." 


"Then,  of  course,  she  is  a  blue- 
belle?" 

"Don't  try  to  be  witty  or  sarcastic 
with  her,  for  she  will  beat  you  at 
that." 

"  Not  a  dumb-belle  then  ? " 

"  Quite  the  reverse  ;  she  talks  a  good 
deal,  and  very  well  too,  when  sha 
likes." 

"  She  is  very  pretty ;  has  anybody 
the  right  to  call  her  *  Ma  belle '  ?  " 

"  Many  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but 
she  won't  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
them." 

"  A  Canterbury  belle  in  ^very  sense 
of  the  word  then  ? " 

"  She  might  be,  for  all  Canterbury 
loves  her,  but  she  isn't  fashionable,  and 
has  more  friends  among  the  poor  than 
among  the  rich." 

"  Ah,  I  see,  a  diving-bell,  who  knows 
how  to  go  down  into  a  sea  of  troubles, 
and  bring  up  the  pearls  worth  having." 

"  I'll  tell  her  that,  it  will  please  her. 
You  are  really  waking  up,  Harry,"  and 
Kate  smiled  approvingly  upon  him. 

"  This  page  of  *  Belle's  Life '  is  rather 
amusing,  so  read  away,"  said  Lennox, 
glancing  up  the  street,  as  if  he  awaited 
the  appearance  of  the  next  edition  with 
pleasure. 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell;  she  is  a 
nice,  bright,  energetic,  warm-hearted 
dear ;  the  pride  of  the  Doctor's  heart, 
and  a  favorite  with  every  one,  though 
she  is  odd." 

"  How  odd  ? " 

"Does  and  says  what  she  likes,  is 
yery  blunt  and  honest,  has  ideas  and 
principles  of  her  own,  goes  to  parties  in 
high  dresses,  won't  dance  round  dances, 
and  wears  red  stockings,  though  Mrs. 
Plantagenet  says  it's  fast." 

"  Rather  a  jolly  little  person,  I  fancy. 
Why  haven't  we  met  her  at  some  of  the 
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tea-fights  and  muffin-worries  we've  been 
to  lately  t " 

"  It  may  make  you  angry,  but  it  will 
do  you  good,  so  I'll  tell.  She  didn't 
care  enough  about  seeing  the  distin- 
guished stranger  to  come;  that's  the 
truth." 

"  Sensible  girl,  to  spare  herself  hours 
of  mortal  dulness,  gossip,  and  dyspep- 
sia," was  the  placid  reply.        • 

"  She  has  seen  you,  though,  at  church 
and  dawdling  about  town,  and  she 
called  you  *  Sir  Charles  Coldstream,'  on 
the  spot.  How  does  that  suit  ?  "  asked 
Kate,  maliciously." 

"  Not  bad,  I  rather  like  that.  Wish 
she'd  call  some  day,  and  stir  us  up." 

"  She  won't ;  I  asked  her,  but  she 
said  she  was  very  busy,  and  told  Jessy 
Tudor,  she  wasn't  fond  of  peacocks." 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  the  connection." 

"  Stupid  boy  I  she  meant  you,  of 
course." 

"  Oh,  Fm  peacocks,  am  I  ?  " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  rude,  but  I  really 
do  think  you  are  vain  of  your  good 
looks,  elegant  accomplishments,  and 
the  impression  you  make  wherever  you 
go.  When  it's  worth  while  you  exert 
yourself,  and  are  altogether  fascinating, 
but  the  *I  come — see— and— conquer ' 
air  you  put  on,  spoils  it  all  for  sensible 
people." 

*'  It  strikes  me  that  Miss  Morgan  has 
slightly  infected  you  with  her  oddity 
as  far  as  bluntness  goes.  Fire  away,  it's 
rather  amusing  to  be  abused  when  one 
is  dying  of  ennui." 

"  That's  grateful  and  complimentary  to 
me,  when  I  have  devoted  myself  to  you 
ever  since  you  came.  But  every  thing 
bores  you,  and  the  only  sign  of  interest 
you've  shown  is  in  those  absurd  red 
hose.  I  slumld  like  to  know  what  the 
charm  is,"  said  Kate,  sharply . 

^* Impossible  to  say;  accept  the  fact 
calmly  as  I  do,  and  be  grateftil  that 
there  is  one  glimpse  of  color,  life,  and 
spirit  in  this  aristocratic  tomb  of  a 
town." 

"  You  are  not  obliged  to  stay  in  it  I " 
fiercely. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  my  dove,  but 
I  am.  I  promised  to  give  you  mj  en- 
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livening  society  for  a  month,  and  a  Len- 
nox keeps  his  word,  even  at  the  cost  of 
his  life." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  asked  such  a  sacrifice; 
but  I  innocently  thought  that  after 
being  away  for  five  long  years,  you 
might  care  to  see  your  orphan  sister," 
and  the  dove  produced  her  handker- 
chief with  a  plaintive  sniflf. 

"Now,  my  dear  creature,  don't  be 
melodramatic,  I  beg  of  you,"  cried  her 
brother,  imploringly.  "I  wished  to 
come,  I  pined  to  embrace  you,  and  I 
give  you  my  word,  I  don't  blame  yon 
for  tiie  stupidity  of  this  confounded 
place." 

"It  never  was  so  gay  as  since  you 
came,  for  every  one  has  tried  to  make 
it  pleasant  for  you,"  cried  Kate,  ruffled 
at  his  indifference  to  the  hospitable 
efforts  of  herself  and  friends.  "But 
you  dont  care  for  any  of  our  simple 
amusements,  because  you  are  spoilt  by 
the  flattery,  gayety,  and  nonsense  of 
foreign  society.  If  I  didn't  know  it 
was  half  affectation,  I  should  be  in 
despair,  you  are  so  blas'^  and  absurd. 
It's  always  the  way  with  men,  if  one 
happens  to  be  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  talented,  he  puts  on  as  many  airs, 
and  is  as  vain  as  any  silly  girl." 

"  Don't  you  think  if  you  took  breath, 
you'd  get  on  faster,  my  dear  ? "  asked 
the  imperturbable  gentleman,  as  Kate 
paused  with  a  gasp. 

"  I  know  it's  useless  for  me  to  talk,  as 
you  don't  care  a  straw  what  I  say,  but 
it's  true,  and  some  day  you'll  wish  you 
had  done  something  worth  doing  aU 
these  years.  I  was  so  proud  of  you,  so 
fond  of  you,  that  I  can't  help  being  dis- 
appointed, to  find  you  with  no  more 
ambition  than  to  kill  time  comfortably, 
no  interest  in  any  thing  but  your  own 
pleasures,  and  only  energy  enough  to 
amuse  yourself  with  a  pair  of  scarlet 
stockings." 

Pathetic  as  poor  Kate's  face  and 
voice  were,  it  was  impossible  to  help 
laughing  at  the  comical  conclusion  of 
her  lament.  Lennox  tried  to  hide  the 
smile  on  his  lips  by  affecting  to  curl 
his  moustache  with  care,  and  to  gaze 
pensively  out  as  if  touched  by  her  ap- 
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peal.  Bafc  be  wasn-t,  oh,  bless  you,  do  I 
she  was  only  bis  sister,  and,  tbongb  she 
might  have  talked  with  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, it  wouldn't  bare  done  a  par- 
ticle of  good.  Bisters  do  very  well  to 
work  for  one,  to  pet  one,  and  play  con- 
fidante when  one's  love  affairs  need 
feminine  wit  to  conduct  them,  but  when 
they  begin  to  reprove,  or  criticise  or 
moralize,  it  won't  do,  and  can't  be 
allowed,  of  course.  Lennox  never 
snubbed  anybody,  but  blandly  extin- 
guished them  by  a  polite  acquiescence 
in  all  their  affirmations,  for  the  time 
being,  and  then  went  on  in  his  own  way 
as  if  nothing  had  been  said. 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right;  I'll  go 
and  think  over  your  very  sensible  ad- 
vice," and,  as  if  roused  to  unwonted 
exertion  by  the  stings  of  an  accusing 
conscience,  he  left  the  room  abruptly. 

"  I  do  believe  I've  made  an  impres- 
sion at  last  I  He's  actually  gone  out  to 
think  over  what  I've  said.  Dear  Harry, 
I  was  sure  he  had  a  heart,  if  one  only 
knew  how  to  get  at  it!"  and  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  Kate  went  to  the 
window  to  behold  the  "dear  Harry" 
going  briskly  down  the  street  after  a 
pair  of  scarlet  stockings.  A  spark  of 
anger  kindled  in  her  eyes  as  she 
watched  him,  and  when  he  vanished, 
she  still  stood  knitting  her  brows  in 
deep  thought,  for  a  grand  idea  was 
dawning  upon  her. 

It  was  a  dull  town ;  no  one  could 
deny  that,  for  everybody  was  so  in- 
tensely proper  and  well-bom,  that  no- 
body dared  to  be  jolly.  All  the  houses 
were  square,  aristocratic  mansions  with 
Revolutionary  elms  in  front  and  spa- 
cious coach-houses  behind.  The  knock- 
ers had  a  supercilious  perk  to  their 
bronze  or  brass  noses,  the  dandelions  on 
the  lawns  had  a  highly  connected  air, 
and  the  very  pigs  were  evidently  de- 
scended from  "  our  first  families."  State- 
ly dinner-parties,  decorous  dances,  mor- 
bX  picnics,  and  much  tea-pot  gossiping 
were  the  social  resources  of  the  place. 
Of  course,  the  young  people  fiirted,  for 
that  diyenion  is  apparently  irradicable 
even  in  the  *^bett  society,"  but  it  was 


done  with  a  propriety  which  was  edify- 
ing to  behold. 

One  can  easily  imagine  that  such  a 
starched  state  of  things  would  not  be 
particularly  attractive  to  a  travelled 
young  gentleman  like  Lennox,  who,  as 
Kate  very  truly  said,  ?uid  been  spoilt  by 
the  fiattery,  luxury,  and  gayety  of  for- 
eign society.  He  did  his  best,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  ennui  claimed 
him  for  its  own,  and  passive  endurance 
was  all  that  was  left  him.  From  per- 
fect despair  he  was  rescued  by  the  scar- 
let stockings,  which  went  tripping  by 
one  day  as  he  stood  at  the  window, 
planning  some  means  of  escape. 

A  brisk,  blithe-faced  girl  passed  in 
a  grey  walking  suit  with  a  distract- 
ing pair  of  high-heeled  boots  and 
glimpses  of  scarlet  at  the  ankle.  Mod- 
est, perfectly  so,  I  assure  you,  were 
the  glimpses,  but  the  feet  were  so  de- 
cidedly pretty  that  one  forgot  to  look 
at  the  face  appertaining  thereunto.  It 
wasn't  a  remarkably  lovely  face,  but  it 
was  a  happy,  wholesome  one,  with  all 
sorts  of  good  little  dimples  in  check 
and  chin,  sunshiny  twinkles  in  the 
black  eyes,  and  a  decided,  yet  lovable 
look  about  the  mouth  that  was  quite 
satisfactory.  A  busy,  bustling  little 
body  she  seemed  to  be,  for  sack-pock- 
ets and  muff*  were  full  of  bundles,  and 
the  trim  boots  tripped  briskly  over  the 
ground,  as  if  the  girl's  heart  were  as 
light  as  her  heels.  Somehow  this  ac- 
tive, pleasant  figure  seemed  to  wake  up 
the  whole  street,  and  leave  a  streak  of 
sunshine  behind  it,  for  every  one  nod- 
ded as  it  passed,  and  the  primmest 
faces  relaxed  into  smiles,  which  lin- 
gered when  the  girl  had  gone. 

"  Uncommonly  pretty  feet — she  walks 
well,  which  American  girls  seldom  do 
— all  waddle  or  prance — nice  face,  but 
the  boots  are  French,  and  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  'em." 

Lennox  made  these  observations  to 
himself  as  the  young  lady  approached, 
nodded  to  Kate  at  another  window, 
gave  a  quick  but  comprehensive  glance 
at  himself  and  trotted  round  the  comer, 
leaving  the  impression  on  his  mind  that 
a  whiff  of  fresh  spring  air  had  blown 
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through  the  street  in  spite  •£  the  De- 
cember snow.  He  dldn^t  trouble  him- 
self to  ask  who  it  was,  but  fell  into  the 
way  of  lounging  in  the  bay-window  at 
about  three  P.  M,,  and  watching  the 
grey  and  scarlet  figure  pass  with  its 
blooming  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  elastic 
step.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
took  to  petting  this  new  whim,  and 
quite  depended  on  the  daily  stirring- 
up  which  the  sight  of  the  energetic 
damsel  gave  him.  Kat«  saw  it  all,  but 
took  no  notice  till  the  day  of  the  little 
tiflf  above  recorded ;  after  that  she  was 
as  soft  as  a  sununer  sea,  and  by  some 
clever  stroke  had  Belle  Morgan  to  tea 
that  very  week. 

Lennox  was  one  of  the  best  tempered 
fellows  in  the  world,  but  the  "peacocks" 
did  rather  nettle  him  because  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  insinuation ;  so  he 
took  care  to  put  on  no  airs  or  try  to  be 
fascinating  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Belle.  In  truth  he  soon  forgot  himself 
entirely,  and  enjoyed  her  oddities  with 
a  relish,  after  the  prim  proprieties  of 
the  other  young  ladies  who  had  sim- 


pered and  sighed  before  him.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  the  '*  Crusher,"  as 
his  male  friends  called  him,  got  crushed ; 
for  Belle,  with  the  subtle  skill  of  a 
quick-witted,  keen-sighted  girl,  soon 
saw  and  condeumed  the  elegant  a£fec- 
tations  which  others  called  fordgn  pol- 
ish. A  look,  a  word,  a  gesture  from  a 
pretty  woman  is  often  more  eloquent 
and  impressive  than  moral  essays  or 
semi-occasional  twinges  of  conscience, 
and  in  the  presence  of  one  satirical  lit- 
tle person,  Bir  Charles  Coldstream  soon 
ceased  to  deserve  the  name. 

Belle  seemed  to  get  over  her  hurry 
and  to  find  time  for  occasional  relaxa- 
tion, but  one  never  knew  in  what  mood 
he  might  find  her,  for  the  weathercock 
was  not  more  changeable  than  she. 
Lennox  liked  that,  and  found  the  muf- 
fin-worries quite  endurable  with  this 
iaueepiquanU  to  Ttiiewe  their  insipidity. 
Presently  he  discovered  that  he  was 
suffering  for  exercise,  and  formed  the 
wholesome  habit  of  promenading  the 
town  about  three  P.  M. ;  Eate  said,  to 
foUow  the  scarlet  stockings. 


WHEBE  THEY  LED  HIM. 


**Whithbb  away,  Miss  Morgan?" 
asked  Lennox,  as  he  overtook  her  one 
bitter  cold  day. 

**  Tm  taking  my  constitutional" 

"  So  am  L" 

"With  a  difference,"  and  Belle 
glanced  at  the  blue-nosed,  muffled-up 
gentleman  strolling  along  beside  her 
with  an  occasional  shiver  and  shrug. 

"After  a  winter  in  the  south  of 
France  one  don't  find  arctic  weather 
like  this  easy  to  bear,"  he  said,  with  a 
disgusted  air. 

"  I  like  it,  and  do  my  five  or  six  miles 
a  day,  which  keeps  me  in  what  fine 
ladies  call  'rude  health,^  answered 
Belle,  walking  him  on  at  a  pace  which, 
soon  made  his  furs  a  burden. 

She  was  a  fiimous  pedestrian,  and  a 
little  proud  of  her  powers,  but  she  out- 
.^d  all  former  feats  that  day,  and  got 
•over  the  ground  in  gallant  style.  Some- 
vthing  in  her  manner  j>ut  her  escort  on 


his  mettle,  and  his  usual  lounge  was 
turned  into  a  brisk  march  which  set 
his  blood  dancing,  face  glowing,  and 
spirits  effervesoing  as  they  had  not 
done  for  many  a  day. 

"There I  you  look  more  like  your 
real  self  now,"  said  Belle,  with  the  first 
sign  of  approval  she  had  ever  vouch- 
safed him,  as  he  rejoined  her  after  a 
race  to  recover  her  veil,  which  the  wind 
whisked  away  over  hedge  and  ditch. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  what  my 
real  self  is  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  touch  of 
the  "  conquering  hero  "  air. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  I  alwi^s  know 
a  soldier  when  I  see  one,"  returned  Bell^, 
decidedly. 

"  A  soldier  1  thafs  the  last  thing  J 
should  expect  to  be  accused  of,"  and 
Lennox,  looked  both  surprised  and 
gratified* 

"There's  a  fiash  in  your  eye  and  a 
.ring  to  your  YoicQ,  occasionally,  which 
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mMde  mt  fiupeci  that  joa  had  fire  and 
energj  enoagh  if  joa  only  chose  to 
•how  it,  and  the  fpirit  with  which  70a 
hare  jnst  executed  the  '  Morgan  Quick 
ftep  ^  proree  that  I  was  right,"  retorned 
Belle,  laaghing. 

'^Then  I  am  not  altogether  a  *  pea- 
cock ? '  ^  idd  Lennox,  Bignificaotly,  for 
during  the  chat,  which  had  been  as 
brisk  as  tbe  walk.  Belle  had  giren  his 
besetting  sins  sereral  sly  hits,  and  he 
cotildnH  n»ist  one  retnm  shot,  much  as 
her  nnexpected  compliment  pleased 
him. 

Poor  Belle  blushe<l  np  ^  her  fore- 
hea<],  tried  to  look  as  if  she  did  not 
vnderstanrl,  and  gladly  hid  her  confu- 
sion behind  the  recorered  reil  without 
a  word. 

There  was  a  decided  display  both 
of  the  "  flash  "  and  the  "  ring,"  as  Len- 
nox looked  at  tbe  suddenly  subdued 
young  lady,  and,  quite  satisfied  with 
his  retaliation,  garc  the  order—"  For- 
ward, march  I "  which  brought  them  to 
the  garden-gate  breathless,  but  better 
friends  than  before. 

The  next  time  the  young  people  met. 
Belle  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  she 
went  round  the  comer  with  an  a!> 
stracted  expression  which  was  quite  a 
triumph  of  art.  Just  then,  off  tum- 
bled the  lid  of  the  basket  she  carried, 
and  Lennox,  rescuing  it  trom  a  puddle, 
obligingly  helped  readjust  it  over  a 
Amny  collection  of  bottles,  dishes,  and 
tidy  little  rolls  of  all  sorts. 

"It's  very  heavy,  mayn't  I  carry  it 
for  you  ? "  ho  asked,  in  an  insinuating 
manner." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  waH  on  Belle's  lips, 
but  observing  that  he  was  got  up  with 
unusual  cleganco  to  pay  calls,  she 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  mak- 
ing a  beast  of  burden  of  him,  and  took 
him  at  his  word. 

"You  may.  If  you  like.  Tvo  got 
more  bundles  to  take  flrom  the  store, 
and  another  pair  of  hands  won't  come 
amiss." 

licnnox  lifted  his  eyebrows,  also  the 
basket,  and  they  went  on  again,  BoUe 
very  much  absorbed  in  her  business, 
and  her  escort  wondering  where  the 


dickens  she  was  going  with  all  that 
rubbish.  Filling  his  unoccupied  hand 
with  sundry  brown  paper  parcels,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  light  kid  that 
covered  it.  Belle  paraded  him  down 
the  main  street  before  the  windows 
of  the  mo^  aristocratic  mansiona,  and 
then  dived  into  a  dirty  back-lane, 
where  the  want  and  misery  of  the  town 
was  decorously  kept  out  of  si^t 

"  Tou  don't  mind  scarlet  fever,  I  sup- 
pose!" observed  Belle,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  unsavory  residence  of 
Biddy  O'Brien. 

"  Well,  Pm  not  exactly  partial  to  it," 
said  Lennox,  rather  taken  aback. 

"  You  needn't  go  in  if  you  are  afhdd, 
or  speak  to  me  afterwards,  so  no  harm 
will  be  done — except  to  your  gloves." 

"  Why  do  you  come  here,  if  I  may 
ask  ?  It  isn't  the  sort  of  amusement  I 
should  recommend,"  he  began,  evident- 
ly disapproving  of  the  step. 

"  Oh,  I'm  used  to  it,  and  like  to  play 
nurse  where  father  plays  doctor.  I'm 
fond  of  children,  and  l&s.  O'Brien's  are 
little  dears,"  returned  Belle,  briskly, 
threading  her  way  between  ash-heaps 
and  mud-puddles  as  if  bound  to  a  fes- 
tive scene. 

"  Judging  from  the  row  in  there,  I 
should  infer  that  Mrs.  O'Brien  had  quite 
a  herd  of  little  dears." 

"  Only  nine." 

"And  all  sick?" 

"  More  or  less." 

"By  Jove!  it's  perfectly  heroic  in 
you  to  visit  this  bole  in  spite  of  dirt, 
noise,  fragrance,  and  infection,"  cried 
Lennox,  who  devoutly  wished  that  the 
sense  of  smell  if  not  of  hearing  were 
temporarily  denied  him. 

"  Bless  you,  it's  the  sort  of  thing  I  en- 
Joy,  for  there's  no  nonsense  here ;  the 
work  you  do  is  pleasant  if  you  do  it 
heartily,  and  the  thanks  you  gpt  are 
worth  having,  I  assure  you." 

Bhe  put  out  her  hand  to  relieve  him 
of  the  basket,  but  he  gave  it  an  approv- 
ing little  shake,  and  said  briefly — 

"  Not  yet,  I'm  coming  in." 

It's  all  very  well  to  rhapsodize  about 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  doing  good,  to 
give  carelessly  of  one's  abundance,  and 
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enjoy  the  delusion  of  haying  remem- 
bered the  poor.  But  it  is  a  cheap  char- 
ity, and  never  brings  the  genuine  satis- 
faction which  those  know  who  give 
their  mite  with  heart  as  well  as  hand, 
and  truly  love  their  neighbor  as  them- 
selves. Lennox  had  seen  much  fashion- 
able benevolence,  and  laughed  at  it 
even  while  he  imitated  it,  giving  gen- 
erously when  it  wasn't  inconvenient. 
But  this  was  a  new  sort  of  thing  entire- 
ly, and  iu  spite  of  the  dirt,  the  noise, 
and  the  smells,  he  forgot  the  fever,  and 
was  glad  he  came  when  poor  Mrs. 
O'Brien  turned  from  her  sick  babies, 
exclaiming,  with  Irish  fervor  at  sight 
of  Belle, 

"  The  Lord  l©ve  ye,  darlin,  for  re- 
mimberin  us  when  ivery  one,  barrin' 
the  doctor,  and  the  praste,  turns  the 
cowld  shouldther  in  our  throuble  I  " 

"  Now  if  you  really  want  to  help,  just 
keep  this  child  quiet  while  I  see  to  the 
sickest  ones,"  said  Belle,  dumping  a 
stout  infant  on  to  his  knee,  thrusting  an 
orange  into  his  hand,  and  leaving  him 
aghast,  while  she  unpacked  her  little 
messes,  and  comforted  the  maternal  bird. 

With  the  calmneas  of  desperation, 
her  aid-de-camp  put  down  his  best 
beaver  on  the  rich  soil  which  covered 
the  floor,  pocketed  his  Paris  kids,  and 
making  a  bib  of  his  cambric  handker- 
chief, gagged  young  Pat  deliciously 
with  bits  of  orange  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  roar.  At  her  first  leisure 
moment.  Belle  glanced  at  him  to  see 
how  he  was  getting  on,  and  found  him 
80  solemnly  absorbed  in  his  task  that 
fihe  went  off  into  a  burst  of  such  infec- 
tious merriment  that  the  O'Briens,  sick 
and  well,  joined  in  it  to  a  man. 

"Good  fun,  isn't  it?"  she  asked, 
turning  down  her  cuffs  when  the  last 
spoonful  of  gruel  was  administered. 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,  when  one  is  used 
to  the  thing.  It  comes  a  little  hard  at 
first,  you  know,"  returned  Lennox,  wip- 
ing his  forehead,  with  a  long  breath, 
and  seizing  his  hat  as  if  quite  ready  to 
tear  himself  away. 

"  You've  done  very  well  for  a  begin- 
ner ;  so  kiss  the  baby  and  come  home," 
said  Belle  approvingly. 


"  No,  thank  you,"  muttered  Lennox, 
trying  to  detach  the  bedaubed  innocent. 
But  little  Pat  had  a  grateful  heart,  and 
falling  upon  his  new  nurse's  neck  with 
a  rapturous  crow  clung  there  like  a 
burr. 

"  Take  him  off  I  Let  me  out  of  this  ! 
He's  one  too  many  for  me  I  "  cried  the 
wretched  young  man  in  comic  despair. 

Being  freed  with  much  laughter,  he 
turned  and  fled,  followed  by  a  shower 
of  blessings,  from  Mrs.  O'Brien.  , 

As  they  came  up  again  into  the  pleas- 
ant highways,  Lennox  said,  awkwardly 
for  him, 

"  The  thanks  of  the  poor  are  excel- 
lent things  to  have,  but  I  think  I'd 
rather  receive  them  by  proxy.  Will 
you  kindly  spend  this  for  me  in  making 
that  poor  soul  comfortable  ? " 

But  Belle  wouldn't  take  what  he 
offered  her,  she  put  it  back,  saying 
earnestly, 

"Give  it  yourself;  one  can't  buy 
blessings,  they  must  be  earned  or  they 
are  not  worth  having.  Try  it,  please, 
and  if  you  find  it  a  failure,  then  Pll 
gladly  be  yom:  almoner." 

There  was  a  significance  in  her  words 
which  he  could  jiot  fail  to  understand. 
He  neither  shrugged,  drawled,  nor  saun- 
tered now,  but  gave  her  a  look  in  which 
respect  and  self-reproach  were  mingled, 
and  left  her,  simply  saying,  "Pll  try 
it.  Miss  Morgan." 

"Now  isn't  she  odd?"  whispered 
Kate  to  her  brother,  as  Belle  appeared 
at  a  little  dance  at  Mrs.  Plantagenet's 
in  a  high-necked  dress,  knitting  away 
on  an  army-sock,  as  she  greeted  the 
friends  who  crowded  round  her. 

"  Charmingly  so.  Why  don't  you  do 
that  sort  of  thing  when  you  can  ?  "  an- 
swered her  brother,  glancing  at  her 
thin,  bare  shoulders  and  hands,  ren- 
dered nearly  useless  by  the  tightness  of 
the  gloves. 

"  Gracious,  no  I  It's  natural  to  her 
to  do  so,  and  she  carries  it  off  well ;  I 
couldn't,  therefore  I  d  )ri't  try,  though 
I  admire  it  in  her.  Go  and  ask  her  to 
dance,  before  sh;j  is  engiged." 

"  She  doesn't  dance  round  dances  you 
know." 
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"  She  is  dreadfully  prim  about  some 
things  and  so  free  and  easy  about 
others,  I  can't  understand  it,  do  you  t " 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  I  do.  Here's 
Forbes  coming  for  70U,  I'll  go  and  en- 
tertain Bslle  by  a  quarrel." 

He  found  her  in  a  recess  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rushing  and  romping,  busy 
with  her  work,  yet  evidently  glad  to  be 
amused. 

"  I  admire  your  adherence  to  princi- 
.  pies,  Mss  Belle,  but  don't  you  find  it  a 
little  hard  to  sit  still  while  your  friends 
are  enjojring  themselves?"  he  asked, 
sinking  luxuriously  int6  the  lounging 
chair  beside  her. 

"Yes,  very,"  answered  Belle  with 
characterifltic  candor.  "But  father 
don't  approve  of  that  sort  of  exercise, 
so  I  console  myself  with  something  use- 
ful till  my  chance  comes." 

"Your  work  can't  exactly  be  called 
ornamental,"  said  Lennox,  looking  at 
the  big  sock. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  it,  sir,  it  is  for  the 
foot  of  the  brave  fellow  who  is  going 
to  fight  for  me  and  his  country." 

"  Happy  fellow  I  May  I  ask  who  he 
is  ?  "  and  Lennox  sat  up  with  an  air  of 
interest. 

"My  substitute:  I  don't  know  his 
name,  for  father  has  not  got  him  yet, 
but  I'm  making  socks,  and  towels,  and 
a  comfort-bag  for  him,  so  that  when 
found  he  may  be  off"  at  once." 

"  You  really  mean  it  ? "  cried  Lennox. 

"  O  course  I  do ;  I  can't  go  myself, 
but  I  can  buy  a  pair  of  strong  arms  to 
fight  for  me,  and  I  intend  to  do  it.  I 
only  hope  he'll  have  the  right  sort  of 
courage  and  be  a  credit  to  me." 

"  What  do  you  call  the  right  sort  of 
courage  ? "  asked  Lennox,  soberly. 

"  That  which  makes  a  man  ready  and 
glad  to  live  or  die  for  a  principle. 
There's  a  chance  for  heroes  now,  if 
there  ever  was.  When  do  you  join 
your  regiment  ? "  she  added  abruptly. 

"  Haven't  the  least  idea,"  and  Lennox 
subsided  again. 

"But  you  intend  to  do  so,  of 
course  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  ?»» 

Belle    dropped   her  work.     "Why 


should  you  ?  What  a  question  I  Be- 
cause you  have  health,  and  strength, 
and  courage,  and  money  to  help  •n  the 
good  cause,  and  every  man  should  give 
his  best,  and  not  dare  to  stay  at  home 
when  he  is  needed." 

"You  forget  that  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  we  rather  prefer  to  be  strictly 
neutral  just  now." 

"  You  are  only  half  English,  and  for 
your  mother's  sake  you  should  be  proud 
and  glad  to  fight  for  the  North,"  cried 
Belle  warmly. 

"  I  don't  remember  my  mother —  " 

"  That's  evident  1 " 

"  But  I  was  about  to  add,  Fve  no  ob- 
jection to  lend  a  hand  if  it  isn't  too 
much  trouble  to  get  ofi","  said  Lennox 
indifferently,  for  he  liked  to  see  Belle's 
color  rise,  and  her  eyes  kindle  while  he 
provoked  her. 

"Do  you  expect  to  go  South  in  a 
bandbox  ?  You'd  better  join  one  of 
the  kid-glove  regiments,  they  say  the 
dandies  fight  well  when  the  time 
comes." 

"  I've  been  away  so  long,  the  patri- 
otic fever  hasn't  seized  me  yet,  and  as 
the  quarrel  is  none  of  mine,  I  think, 
perhaps  IVl  better  take  care  of  Kate, 
and  let  you  fight  it  out  among  your- 
selves. Here's  the  Lancers,  may  I  have 
the  honor  ?  " 

But  Belle,  being  very  angry  at  this 
lukewarmness,  answered  in  her  blunt- 
est manner, 

"  Having  reminded  me  that  you  are 
a  *  strictly  neutral '  Englishman,  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  decline;  /  dance 
only  with  loyal  Americans,"  and  rolling 
up  her  work  with  a  defiant  fiourish,  she 
walked  away,  leaving  him  to  lament  his 
loss  and  wonder  how  he  could  retrieve  it. 
She  did  not  speak  to  him  again  till  ho 
stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for  Kate,  then 
Belle  came  down  in  the  charming  little 
red  hood,  and  going  straight  up  to  Lim 
with  her  hand  out,  a  repentant  look, 
and  a  friendly  smile,  said  frankly — 

"  I  was  very  rude ;  I  want  to  beg  par- 
don of  the  English,  and  shako  hands 
with  the  American  half.'* 

So  peace  was  declared,  and  lasted  un- 
broken for  the  remaining  week  of  his 
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stay,  when  he  proposed  to  take  Kate  to 
the  city  for  a  little  gayety.  Miss  Mor- 
gan openly  approved  the  plan,  but  se- 
cretly felt  as  if  the  town  was  about  to 
be  depopulated,  and  tried  to  hide  her 
melancholy  in  her  substitute's  socks. 
They  were  not  large  enough,  however, 
to  absorb  it  all,  and  when  Lennox  went 
to  make  his  adieu,  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  Doctor's  Belle  was  out  of 
tune.  The  young  gentleman  basely  ex- 
ulted over  this,  till  she  gave  him  some- 
thing else  to  think  about  by  saying 
gravely, 

"  Before  you  go,  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
tell  you  something,  since  Kate  won't 
If  you  are  offended  about  it  please  don't 
blame  her ;  she  meant  it  kindly  and  so 
did  L"  Belle  paused  as  if  it  was  not 
an  easy  thing  to  tell,  and  then  went  on 
quickly,  with  her  eyes  upon  her  work. 

^^  Three  weeks  ago  Kate  asked  me  to 
help  her  in  a  little  plot,  and  I  consented, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  She  wanted 
something  to  amuse  and  stir  you  up, 
and  finding  that  my  queer  ways  di- 
verted you,  she  begged  me  to  be  neigl>- 
borly  and  let  you  do  what  you  liked. 
I  didn't  care  particularly  about  amu- 
sing you,  but  I  did  think  you  needed 
rousing,  so  for  her  sake  I  tried  to  do  it, 
and  you  very  good-naturedly  bore  my 
lecturing.  I  don't  like  deceit  of  any 
kind,  BO  I  confess,  but  I  can't  say  Pm 
Borry,  for  I  really  think  you  are  none 
the  worse  for  the  teasing  and  teaching 
you've  had." 

Belle  didn't  see  him  flush  and  frown 
I  aa  she  made  her  confession,  and  when 
she  looked  up  he  only  said,  half  grate- 
fully, half  reproachfully, 

*^  I'm  a  good  deal  the  better  for  it,  I 
dare  say,  and  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
for  your  friendly  exertions.  But  two 
against  one  was  hardly  fair,  now  was  it  ?" 

^^No,  it  was  sly  and  sinful  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  we  did  it  for  your 
good,  so  I  know  you'll  forgive  us,  and 
as  a  proof  of  it  sing  one  or  two  of  my 
favorites  for  the  last  time." 

"  You  don't  deserve  any  favor,  but  I'll 
do  it  to  show  you  how  much  more  mag- 
nanimous men  are  than  women." 

Not  at  all  loth  to  improve  his  advan- 


tages, Lennox  warbled  his  most  melting 
lays  con  amore^  watching,  as  he  sung,  for 
any  sign  of  sentiment  in  the  girlish  face 
opposite.  But  Belle  wouldn't  be  senti- 
mental; and  sat  rattling  her  knitting- 
needles  industriously,  though  "The 
Harbor  Bar  was  Moaning,"  dolefully, 
though  "Douglas"  was  touchingly 
"  tender  and  Ixue,"  and  the  "  Wind  of 
the  Summer  Night"  sighed  roman- 
tically through  the  sitting-room. 

"  Much  obliged.  Must  you  go  ? "  she 
said,  without  a  sign  of  soft  confusion  as 
he  rose. 

"  I  must,  but  I  shall  come  again  be- 
fore I  leave  the  country.  May  I  ?  "  he 
asked,  holding  her  hand^ 

"  If  you  come  in  a  unifonn." 

"Good  night.  Belle,"  tenderly. 
"  Good-bye,  Sir  Charles,"  with  a  wicked 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  which  lasted  till 
he  closed  the  hall-door,  growling  ire- 
fully, 

"  I  thought  I'd  had  some  experience, 
but  one  never  can  imderstand  these 
women." 

Canterbury  did  become  a  desert  to 
Belle  after  her  dear  friend  had  gone; 
(of  course  the  dear  friend's  brother  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  desolation),  and 
as  the  weeks  dragged  slowly.  Belle  took 
to  reading  poetry,  practicing  plaintive 
ballads,  and  dawdling  over  her  work  at 
a  certain  window  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  railway  station  and  ho- 
tel. 

"You're  dull,  my  dear,  run  up  to 
town  with  me  to-morrow,  and  see  your 
young  man  off,"  said  the  Doctor,  one 
evening  as  Belle  sat  musing  with  a  half- 
mended  red  stocking  in  her  hand. 

"  My  young  man  9  "  she  ejaculated, 
turning  with  a  start  and  a  blush. 

"Your  substitute,  child.  Stephens 
attended  to  the  business  for  me,  and 
he's  off  to-morrow.  I  began  to  tell  you 
about  the  fellow  last  week,  but  you  were 
wool-gathering,  so  I  stopped." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  it  was  all  very 
nice.  Goes  to-morrow,  does  ho?  Td 
like  to  see  him,  but  do  you  think  we 
can  both  leave  home  at  once?  Some 
one  might  come  you  kno^,  and  I  fancy 
it's  going  to  snow,"  said  Belle,  putting 
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her  face  behind  the  cnrtain  to  inspect 
the  weather. 

"  You'd  better  go,  the  trip  will  do 
yon  good,  jou  can  taJce  your  things  to 
Tom  Jones,  and  see  Kate  on  the  way ; 
she's  got  back  from  Philadelphia.^' 

'*Has  shel  V\l  go,  then;  it  will 
please  her,  and  I  do  need  change.  Ton 
are  an  old  dear,  to  think  of  it ;  ^  and 
giving  her  father  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
suddenly  excited  countenance.  Belle 
slipped  out  of  the  room  to  prepare  her 
b^  array  with  a  most  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  impending  storm. 

It  didn't  snow  on  the  morrow,  and 
up  they  went  to  see  the  — th  regiment 
off.  Belle  did  not  see  "her  young 
man,"  however,  for  while  her  father 
went  to  carry  him  her  comforts  and  a 
patriotic  nosegay  of  red  and  white  flow- 
ers, tied  up  with  a  smart  blue  ribbon, 
she  called  on  Kate.  But  Miss  Lennox 
was  engaged,  and  sent  an  urgent  request 
that  her  friend  would  call  in  the  after- 
noon. Much  disappointed  and  a  lit- 
tle hurt.  Belle  then  devoted  herself  to 
the  departing  regiment,  wishing  she 
was  going  with  it,  for  she  felt  in  a  war- 
like mood.  It  was  past  noon  when  a 
burst  of  martial  music,  the  measured 
tramp  of  many  feet,  and  enthusiastic 
cheers  announced  that  "the  boys" 
were  coming.  From  the  balcony  where 
she  stood  with  her  father,  Belle  looked 
down  upon  the  living  stream  that 
flowed  by  like  a  broad  river  with  a 
steely  glitter  above  the  blue.  All  her 
petty  troubles  vanished  at  the  sight,  her 
heart  beat  high,  her  face  glowerl,  her 
eyes  filled,  and  she  waved  her  hat  as 
zealously  as  if  she  had  a  dozen  friends 
and  lovers  in  the  ranks  below. 

"  Here  comes  your  man ;  I  told  him 
to  stick  the  posy  where  it  would  catch 
my  eye,  so  I  could  point  him  out  to 
you.  Look,  it's  the  tall  fellow  at  the 
end  of  the  front  line,"  said  the  Doctor 
in  an  excited  tone,  as  he  pointed  and 
beckoned. 

Belle  looked  and  gave  a  little  cry,  for 
there,  in  a  private's  uniform,  with  her 
nosegay  at  his  buttonhole,  and  on  his 
&oe  a  smile  she  never  forgot,  was  Len- 
nox I    For  an  ingtant  she  stood  staring 


at  him  as  pale  and  startled  as  if  he 
were  a  ghost,  then  the  color  rushed  into 
her  face,  she  kissed  both  hands  to  him, 
and  cried  bravely,  "Good-bye,  good- 
bye, God  bless  you,  Harry ! "  and  im- 
mediately laid  her  head  on  her  Cither's 
shoulder,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  was 
broken. 

When  she  looked  up,  her  substitute 
was  lost  in  the  undulating  mass  below, 
and  for  her  the  spectacle  was  over. 

"  Was  it  really  he  ?  Why  wasn't  I 
told?  What  does  it  all  meant"  she 
demanded,  looking  bewildered,  grieved, 
and  ashamed. 

"  He's  really  gone,  my  dear.  It's  a  sur- 
prise of  his,  and  I  was  bound  over  to 
silence.  Here,  this  will  explain  the 
joke,  I  suppose,"  and  the  Doctor 
handed  her  a  cocked-hat  note,  done  up 
like  a  military  order. 

'*  A  RolaDd  for  your  OIi?er,  Mademoiselle ! 
I  came  borne  for  the  express  purpose  of  enlist- 
iDg,  and  only  delayed  a  month  on  Kate's  ao- 
coant  If  I  ever  return,  I  will  receire  my 
bonnty  at  your  hands.  Till  then  please  com- 
fort Kate,  think  as  kiodly  as  you  can  of  *  Sir 
Charles,'  and  sometimes  pray  a  little  prayer 
for 

"  Your  nn  worthy 

"  Substilote." 

Belle  looked  very  pale  and  meek 
when  she  put  her  note  in  her  pocket, 
but  she  only  said,  "  I  must  go  and  com- 
fort Kate,"  and  the  Doctor  gladly 
obeyed,  feeling  that  the  joke  was  more 
serious  than  he  had  imagined. 

The  moment  her  friend  appeared, 
3Iiss  Lennox  turned  on  her  tears,  and 
"  played  away  "  pouring  forth  lamenta- 
tions, reproaches,  and  regrets  in  a  steady 
stream. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,  you 
cruel  girl  I "  she  began,  refusing  to  be 
kissed.  "  You've  sent  him  off  with  a 
broken  heart  to  rush  into  danger  and 
be  shot,  or  get  his  arms  and  legs  spoilt. 
You  know  he  loved  you  and  wanted  to 
tell  you  so,  but  you  wouldn't  let  him, 
and  now  you've  driven  him  away,  and 
he's  gone  as  an  insignificant  private 
'with  his  head  shaved,  and  a  heavy 
knapsack  breaking  his  back,  and  a  hor- 
rid gun  that  will  be  sure  to  explode. 
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and  he  toould  \^eftr  those  immense  blue 
BOCks  you  sent,  for  he  adores  jou,  and 
yoti  only  teased  and  laughed  at  him, 
my  poor  deluded,  deserted  brother  I" 
And  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  afflict- 
ing picture,  Kate  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept  again. 

"  I  am  satisfied ;  for  he's  done  what 
I  hoped  he  would,  and  he'd  none  the 
less  a  gentleman  because  he's  a  private 
and  wears  my  socks.  I  pray  they -will 
keep  him  safe  and  bring  him  home  to 
us  when  he  has  done  his  duty  like  a 
man,  as  I  know  he  will.  Pm  proud  of 
my  brave  substitute,  and  PU  Uy  to  be 
worthy  of  him,"  cried  Belle,  kindling 


beautifully  as  she  looked  out  into  the 
wintry  sunshine  with  a  new  softness  in 
the  eyes  that  still  seemed  watching  that 
blue-coated  figure  marching  away  to 
danger,  perhaps  death. 

"  It's  ill  playing  with  edged  tools ;  we 
meant  to  amuse  him  and  we  may  have 
sent  him  to  destruction.  I'll  never  for- 
give you  for  your  part,  never  I"  said 
Kate,  with  the  charming  inconsistency 
of  her  sex. 

But  Belle  turned  away  her  wrath  by 
a  soft  answer,  as  she  whispered,  with  a 
tender  choke  in  her  voice, 

"We  both  loved  him,  dear;  let's 
comfort  one  another." 


m. 


WHAT  BEGAKB  OF  THEM. 


Pkivate  Lennox  certainly  Tuid  chosen 
pretty  hard  work,  for  the  — th  was  not 
a  "  kid-glove  "  regiment  by  any  means ; 
fighting  in  mid-winter  was  not  exactly 
festive,  and  camps  do  not  abound  in 
beds  of  roses  even  at  the  best  of  times. 
But  Belle  was  right  in  saying  she -knew 
a  soldier  when  she  saw  him,  for  now 
that  he  was  thoroughly  waked  up,  he 
proved  that  there  was  plenty  of  courage, 
energy,  and  endurance  in  him. 

It's  my  private  opinion  that  he  might 
DOW  and  then  have  slightly  regretted 
the  step  he  had  taken,  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  recollections  of  a  sarcastic 
tongue  and  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  not  to 
mention  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most 
potent  rulers  of  the  human  heart,  name- 
ly, the  desire  to  prove  himself  worthy 
the  respect,  if  nothing  more,  of  some- 
body at  home.  Belle's  socks  did  seem 
to  keep  him  safe,  and  lead  him  straight 
in  the  narrow  path  of  duty.  Belle's 
comfort-bag  was  such  in  very  truth, 
for  not  one  of  the  stout  needles  on  the 
tricolored  cushion  but  what  seemed  to 
wink  its  eye  approvingly  at  him ;  not 
one  of  the  tidy  balls  of  thread  that  did 
not  remind  him  of  the  little  hand  he 
coveted,  and  the  impracticable  scissors, 
were  cherished  as  a  good  omen,  though 
he  felt  that  the  sharpest  steel  that  ever 
came  from  Sheffield  couldn't  cut  his 
love  in  twain.      And  Belle's  lessons, 


short  as  they  had  been,  were  not  forgot- 
ten, but  seemed  to  have  been  taken  up 
by  a  sterner  mistress,  whose  rewards 
were  greater  if  not  so  sweet  as  those  the 
girl  could  give.  There  was  plenty  of 
exercise  now-a-days  of  hard  work  that 
left  many  a  tired  head  asleep  forever  un- 
der the  snow.  There  were  many  op- 
portunities for  diving  "  into  the  depths 
and  bringing  up  pearls  worth  having  " 
by  acts  of  kindness  among  the  wei^, 
the  wicked,  and  the  sufiiering  all  about 
him.  He  learned  now  how  to  earn,  not 
buy,  the  thanks  of  the  poor,  and  uncon- 
sciously proved  in  the  truest  way  that 
a  private  could  be  a  gentleman.  But 
best  of  all  was  the  steadfast  purpose 
"  to  live  and  die  for  a  principle,"  which 
grew  and  strengthened  with  each 
month  of  bitter  hardship,  bloody  strife, 
and  dearly-bought  success.  Life  grew 
earnest  to  him,  time  seemed  precious, 
self  was  forgotten,  and  all  that  was  best 
and  bravest  rallied  round  the  flag  on 
which  his  heart  inscribed  the  motto, 
"  Love  and  Liberty." 

Praise  and  honor  he  could  not  fail  to 
win,  and  had  he  never  gone  back  to 
claim  his  bounty  he  would  have  earned 
the  great  "  Well  done,"  for  he  kept  his 
oath  loyally,  did  his  duty  manjfully, 
and  loved  his  lady  faithfully,  like  a 
knight  of  the  chivalrous  times.  He 
knew  nothing  of  her  secret,  but  wore 
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her  blue  ribbon  like  an  order,  never 
went  into  battle  without  first,  like  many 
another  poor  felk)w,  kissing  something 
which  he  carried  next  his  heart,  and 
with  each  day  of  absence  felt  himself  a 
better  man,  and  braver  soldier,  for  the 
fonflly  foolish  romance  he  had  woven 
about  the  scarlet  stockings. 

Belle  and  Kate  did  comfort  one  an- 
other, not  only  with  tears  and  kisses, 
but  with  womanly  work  which  kept 
hearts  happy  and  hands  busy.  How 
Belle  bribed  her  to  silence  will  always 
remain  the  ninth  wonder  of  the  world, 
but  though  reams  of  paper  passed  be- 
tween brother  and  sister  during  those 
twelve  months  not  a  hint  was  dropped 
©n  one  side  in  reply  to  artful  inquiries 
from  the  other.  Belle  never  told  her 
love  in  words,  but  she  stowed  away  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  the  article  in  the 
big  boxes  that  went  to  gladden  the  eyes 
and — alas  for  romance  I — :the  stomach 
of  Private  Lennox.  If  pickles  could 
typify  passion,  cigars  prove  constancy, 
and  gingerbread  reveal  the  longings  of 
the  soul,  then  would  the  above-men- 
tioned gentleman  have  been  the  hap- 
piest of  lovers.  But  camp-life  had 
doubtless  dulled  his  finer  intuitions,  for 
he  failed  to  understand  the  new  lan- 
guage of  love,  and  gave  away  these 
tender  tokens  with  lavish  prodigality. 
Concealment  preyed  a  trifle  on  Belle's 
damask  cheek  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
the  keen  eyes  grew  softer  with  the 
secret  tears  that  sometimes  dimmed 
them;  the  sharp  tongue  seldom  did 
mischief  now,  but  uttered  kindly  words 
to  every  one  as  if  doing  penance  for  the 
past,  and  a  sweet  seriousness  toned 
down  the  lively  spirit  which  was  learn- 
ing many  things  in  the  sleepless  nights 
that  followed  when  the  "  little  prayer  " 
for  the  beloved  substitute  was  done. 

"  I'll  wait  and  see  if  he  is  all  I  hope 
he  will  be,  before  I  let  him  know.  I 
shall  read  the  truth  the  instant  I  see 
him,  and  if  he  has  stood  the  test  Til  run 
into  his  arms  and  tell  him  everything," 
she  said  to  herself  with  delicious  thrills 
at  the  idea;  but  you  may  be  sure  she 
did  nothing  of  the  sort  when  the  time 


A  rumor  flew  through  the  town  one 
day  that  Lennox  had  arrived;  upon 
receipt  of  which  joyful  tidings  Belle 
had  a  panic  and  hid  herself  in  the  gar- 
ret. But  when  she  had  quaked,  and 
cried,  and  peeped,  and  listened  for  an 
hour  or  two,  finding  that  no  one  came 
to  hunt  her  up,  she  composed  her 
nerves  and  descended  to  pass  the  after- 
noon in  the  parlor  and  a  high  state  of 
dignity.  All  sorts  of  reports  reached 
her — he  was  mortally  wounded,  he  had 
been  made  a  major  or  a  colonel,  or  a 
general,  no  one  knew  exactly  which ;  he 
was  dead,  was  going  to  be  married,  and 
hadn't  come  at  all.  Belle  Aiily  expiated 
all  her  small  sins  by  the  agonies  of  sus- 
pense she  sufifered  that  day,  and  when 
at  last  a  note  came  from  Kate  begging 
her  "  to  drop  over  to  see  Harry,"  she 
put  her  pride  in  her  pocket  and  went 
at  once. 

The  drawing-room  was  empty  and  in 
coninsion,  there  was  a  murmur  of  voices 
up-stairs,  a  smell  of  camphor  in  the  air, 
and  an  empty  wine-glass  on  the  table 
where  a  military  cap  was  lying.  Belle's 
heart  sunk,  and  she  covertly  kissed  the 
faded  blue  coat  as  she  stood  waiting 
breathlessly,  wondering  if  Harry  had 
any  arms  for  her  to  run  into.  She 
heard  the  chuckling  Biddy  lumber  up 
and  announce  her,  then  a  laugh  and  a 
half  fond,  half  exulting—"  Ah,  ha,  I 
thought  she'd  come  1 " 

That  spoilt  it  all ;  Belle  took  out  her 
pride  instanter,  set  her  teeth,  rubbed  a 
quick  color  into  her  white  cheeks,  and 
snatching  up  a  newspaper,  sat  herself 
down  with  as  expressionless  a  face  as  it 
was  possible  for  an  excited  young 
woman  to  possess.  Lennox  came  run^' 
ning  down-r"  Thank  heaven,  his  legs 
are  safe  I "  sighed  Belle,  with  her  eyes 
glued  to  the  price  of  beef.  He  entered 
with  both  hands  extended,  which  re- 
lieved, her  mind  upon  another  point, 
and  he  beamed  upon  her,  looking  so 
vigorous,  manly,  and  martial  that  she 
cried  within  herself,  "My  beautiful 
brown  soldier  I "  even  while  she  greeted 
him  with  an  unnecessarily  brief  "  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Lennox  ? " 

The   sudden   eclipse   which   passed 
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over  his  joyftil  countenance  would 
have  been  ludicrous  if  it  hadn't  been 
pathetic;  but  he  was  used  to  hard 
knocks  now,  and  bore  this,  his  hardest, 
like  a  man.  He  shook  hands  heartily, 
and  as  Belle  sat  down  again  (not  to  be- 
tray that  she  was  trembling  a  good 
deal),  he  stood  at  ease  before  her,  talk- 
ing in  a  way  which  soon  satisfied  her 
that  he  hid  borne  the  test,  and  that 
bliss  was  waiting  for  her  round  the  cor- 
ner. But  she  had  made  it  such  a  very 
sharp  corner  she  couldn't  turn  it  grace- 
fully, and  while  she  pondered  how  to 
do  so  he  helped  her  with  a  cough.  She 
looked  up  quickly,  discovering  all  at 
once  that  he  was  very  thin,  rather  pale 
in  spite  of  the  nice  tan,  and  breathed 
hurriedly  as  he  stood  with  one  hand  in 
his  breast. 

"  Are  you  ill,  wounded,  in  pain  ? " 
she  asked,  forgetting  herself  entirely. 

"Yes,  all  three,"  ho  answered,  after 
a  curious  look  at  her  changing  color 
and  anxious  eyes. 

"  Sit  down— tell  me  about  it — can  I 
do  any  thing?"  and  Belle  began  to 
plump  up  the  pillows  on  the  couch 
with  nervous  eagerness. 

"  Thank  you,  Pm  past  help,"  was  the 
mournful  reply,  accompanied  by  a  hol- 
low cough  which  made  her  shiver. 

*'  Ob,  don't  say  so !  Let  me  bring 
Either ;  he  is  very  skilful.  Shall  I  call 
Kate?" 

"He  can  do  nothing;  Kate  doesn't 
know  this,  and  I  beg  you  won't  tell  her. 
I  got  a  shot  in  the  breast  and  made 
light  of  it,  but  it  will  finish  me  sooner 
or  later.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  for 
you  are  one  of  the  strong,  cool  sort,  you 
know,  and  are  not  affected  by  such 
things.  But  Kate  is  so  fond  of  me,  I 
don't  want  to  shock  and  trouble  her  yet 
awhile.  Let  her  enjoy  my  little  visit, 
and  after  I'm  gone  you  can  tell  her  the 
truth." 

Belle  had  sat  like  a  statue  while  he 
spoke  with  frequent  pauses  and  an  in- 
voluntary clutch  or  two  at  the  suffering 
breast.  As  he  stopped  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  she  said  slowly,  as 
if  her  white  lips  were  stifi^ 

"  Gone  !  where  ?  " 


"Back  to  my  place.  I'd  rather  die 
fighting  than  fUssed  and  wailed  over  by 
a  parcel  of  women.  I  expected  to  stay 
a  week  or  so,  but  a  battle  is  coming  off 
sooner  than  we  imag^ed,  so  I'm  away 
again  to-morrow.  As  I'm  not  likely 
ever  to  come  back,  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
you  to  stand  by  poor  Kate  when  I'm 
finished,  and  to  say  good-bye  to  you. 
Belle,  before  I  go."  He  put  out  his 
hand,  but  holding  it  fast  in  both  her 
own,  she  laid  her  tearful  face  down  on 
it,  whispering  imploringly, 

"  Oh,  Harry,  stay  !  " 

Never  mind  what  happened  for  the 
next  ten  minutes ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  enemy  having  surrendered,  the 
victor  took  possession  with  great  jubi- 
lation and  showed  no  quarter. 

"  Bang  the  field  piece,  toot  the  fife, 
and  beat  the  rolling  drum,  for  ruse 
number  three  has  succeeded  I  Come 
down,  Kate,  and  give  us  your  blessing," 
called  Lennox,  taking  pity  on  his  sister, 
who  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  denoue- 
ment on  the  stairs. 

In  she  rushed,  and  the  young  ladies 
laughed  and  cried,  kissed  and  talked 
tumultuously,  while  their  idol  benig- 
nantly  looked  on,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  repress  all  vestiges  of  unmanly  emo- 
tion. 

"And  you  are  not  dying,  really, 
truly  ?  "  cried  Belle,  when  fair  weather 
set  in  after  the  fiurry. 

"  Bless  your  dear  heart,  no  I  Pm  as 
sound  as  a  nut,  and  haven't  a  wound  to 
boast  of,  except  this  ugly  slash  on  the 
head." 

"It's  a  splendid  wound,  and  Fm 
proud  of  it,"  and  Belle  set  a  rosy  little 
seal  on  the  scar  which  quite  reconciled 
her  lover  to  the  disfigurement  of  his 
handsome  forehead.  "  You've  learned 
to  fib  in  the  army,  and  Pm  disappointed 
in  you,"  she  added,  trying  to  look  're- 
proachful and  failing  entirely. 

"  No,  only  the  art  of  strategy.  You 
quenched  me  by  your  frosty  reception, 
and  I  thought  it  was  all  up  till  you  put 
the  idea  of  playing  invalid  into  my 
head.  It  succeeded  so  well  that  I  piled 
on  the  agony,  resolving  to  fight  it  out 
on  that  line,  and  if  I  failed  again  to 
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make  a  masterly  retreat.  Yoa  gave  me 
a  lesson  in  deceit  once,  so  don*t  com- 
plain if  I  turned  the  tables  and  made 
your  heart  ache  for  a  minute,  as  you've 
made  mine  for  a  year." 

Belle's  spirit  was  rapidly  coming 
back,  so  she  gave  him  a  capital  imita- 
tion of  his  French  shrug,  and  drawled 
out  in  his  old  way — 

**  I  have  my  doubts  about  that,  mon 
ami." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this— and  this 
— and  this  ?  "  he  retorted,  pulling  out 
and  laying  before  her  with  a  triumph- 
ant flourish,  a  faded  blue  ribbon,  a  fat 
pincushion  with  a  hole  through  it,  and 
a  dainy-painted  little  picture  of  a  pretty 
girl  in  scarlet  stockings. 

"There,  I've  carried  those  treasures 
in  my  breast-pocket  for  a  year,  and  Pm 
firmly  convinced  that  they  have  all 
done  their  part  toward  keeping  me 
f>afe.  The  blue  ribbon  bound  me  fast 
to  you,  Belle;  the  funny  cushion 
caught  the  bullet  that  otherwise  might 
have  finished  me,  and  the  blessed  little 
picture  was  my  comfort  during  those 
dreadful  marches,  my  companion  on 
picket-duty  with  treachery  and  danger 
all  about  me,  and  my  inspiration  when 
the  word  *  Charge  I'  went  down  the 
line,  for  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  I 
always  saw  the  little  grey  figure  beck- 
oning me  on  to  my  duty." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  you  won't  go  back  to  all 
those  horrors,  will  you?  Vm  sure 
you've  done  enough,  and  may  rest  now 
and  enjoy  your  reward,"  said  Kate,  try- 


ing not  to  feel  that  "  two  is  company 
and  three  is  none." 

"  I've  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  shall 
not  rest  till  either  it  or  I  come  to  an 
end.  As  for  my  reward,  I  had  it  when 
Belle  kissed  me." 

"  You  are  right.  Til  wait  for  you,  and 
love  you  all  the  better  for  the  sacrifice," 
whispered  Belle.  "  I  only  wish  I  could 
share  your  hardships,  dear,  for  while  you 
fight  and  suffer  I  can  only  love  and  pray." 

"  Waiting  is  harder  than  working  to 
such  as  you,  so  be  contented  with  your 
share,  for  the  thought  of  you  will  glori- 
fy the  world  generally  for  me.  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  can  do  while  Pm  away ; 
it's  both  useful  and  amusing,  so  it  will 
occupy  and  cheer  you  capitally.  Just 
knit  lots  of  red  hose,  because  I  donH 
intend  you  to  wear  any  others  hereafter, 
Mrs.  Lennox." 

"  Mine  are  not  worn  out  yet,"  laughed 
Belle,  getting  merry  at  the  thought. 

"  No  matter  for  that,  those  are  sacred 
articles,  and  henceforth  must  be  treas- 
ured as  memorials  of  our  love.  Frame 
and  hang  'em  up ;  or,  if  the  prejudices 
of  society  forbid  that  fiight  of  romance, 
lay  them  carefully  away  where  moths 
can't  devour  nor  thieves  steal  'em,  so 
that  years  hence,  when  my  descendants 
praise  me  for  any  virtues  I  may  possess, 
any  good  I  may  have  done,  or  any 
honor  I  may  have  earned,  I  can  point 
to  those  precious  relics  and  say  proudly, 

"  My  children,  for  all  that  I  am,  or 
hope  to  be,  you  must  thank  your  hon- 
ored mother's  scarlet  stockings." 


SONNET. 


When  from  the  narrow  round  that  hems  me  in. 

My  chafing  spirit  rages  to  get  free. 

Scorning  just  laws  for  natural  liberty. 
And,  haughty  grown,  a  wider  sphere  would  win, — 
I  do  bethink  me  what  my  lot  hath  been ; 

How  small  vexations,  like  a  wasting  sea. 

Do  fret  my  temper  to  extremity. 
And  leave  me  spent  where  I  would  fain  begin : 
Then  say — as.  Heaven  adjusts  our  strength  and  weight, 
Nor  greater  liurden  gives  than  we  can  bear. 
But  each  a  spirit  equal  to  his  fate, —  • 
So  my  poor  task-work,  done  with  reverent  care, 
More  hallowed  is  than  aims  beyond  my  state : 
Lord,  keep  me  constant  where  my  duties  are. 
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FoLLOWiNO  the  margin  of  an  arti- 
ficial water-course  yesterday,  in  the 
moist,  teeming  breath  of  the  March 
afternoon,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  musk- 
rat  sitting  quietly  upon  the  bank,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  meditations.  He,  of 
course,  precipitately  dired ;  but  as  the 
banks  were  smooth  and  straight,  he 
could  find  no  hole  for  refuge,  and  could 
only  swim  right  ahead  for  dear  life, 
hoping  to  reach  in  safety,  at  last,  his 
subterranean  sanctum,  where  he  might 
pursue  his  philosophical  reflections  un- 
disturbed. So  I  walked  and  kept  up 
with  him  for  a  considerable  distance. 
His  eye  did  not  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  adjusting  the  lens  while  under  water, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  through  the 
denser  medium,  as  the  Cyclopean  orbs 
of  the  Icthyosaurus  had,  for  on  coming 
to  the  surface  to  reconnoitre^  he  was 
newly  afi&ighted,  and  turning  a  somer- 
sault, and  kicking  up  a  cloud  of  mud 
to  coyer  his  retreat,  fled  back  in  the 
opposite  direction.  So  we  parted  com- 
pany, doubtless  to  his  immense  gratifi- 
cation, for  I  was  bound  still  farther  on 
toward  a  certain  oaken  slope,  where  I 
suspected  the  first  flower  of  Spring  was 
awaiting  my  visit 

If  the  shy  fellow  had  but  known  how 
really  untamed  was  the  stranger  he  en- 
countered, notwithstanding  his  suit  of 
clothes  was  not  of  the  true  waterproof 
felt,  methinks  he  would  have  crept 
ashore  and  forthwith  offered  his  drip- 
ping paw.  I  had  not  the  slightest  hos- 
tile designs  toward  him;  but,  alas  I  I 
bore,  not  only  in  the  artificial  integu- 
ments, which  made  me  ridiculous  in  his 
eyes,  but  in  form  and  gait  the  likeness 
of  that  race  which  had  hunted  his  peo- 
ple into  their  underground  retreats  in  a 
war  of  extermination,  and  whose  wiles 
had  lured  them  under  the  dead-fall  of 
the  "figure  4  trap" — an  arithmetical 
sphinx,  whose  problems  their  little  heads 
could  not  possibly  solve,  and  who  never 
failed  to  exact  the  terrible  penalty. 


We  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  animal  tribes  until  they  dread  our 
very  approach.  Their  fear,  acquired 
first  by  bitter  experience,  has  come  to  be 
instinctive— a  prejudice  transmitted  in 
the  blood.  We  might  easily  credit  that 
each  mother  in  her  secret  nursery  gives 
her  young  Greeks  such  impressive  les- 
sons regarding  the  Turkish  barbarity 
of  those  singular  bipeds,  whom  they  are 
so  soon  to  encounter,  that  at  their  first 
glimpse  of  us  they  are  as  much  terrified 
as  if  they  knew  all  our  devices  by  ex- 
perience. It  is  only  some  Selkirk  upon 
an  isolated  Pacific  island  who  has  found 

**  The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 
Are  so  nnaoquaintod  with  man/* 

that  they  classed  him  only  as  a  fellow 
beast,  and  were  more  ready  to  scrape 
further  acquaintance  than  to  avoid  his 
society.  They  had  no  dreadful  suspi- 
cions regarding  his  character,  and  no 
prejudices  of  caste  were  arrayed  against 
his  admission  into  the  most  aristocratic 
circles.  So  we  may  infer  from  Cowper's 
account ;  but  it  is  an  altogether  gratui- 
toa<i  fable,  we  are  forced  to  believe, 
when  he  makes  the  hermit  say 

"  Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  xno." 

What  more  cheerful  experience  could 
his  lonely  sojourn  have  yielded?  He 
might  have  felt  that  his  separation  from 
his  fellow  man  had  shaken  off  the  he- 
reditary curse  of  his  race  when  he  saw 
that  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  of  the 
island  were  unterrified  at  his  approach. 
Who  that  has  outlived  the  destruc- 
tive, juvenile  epoch  of  life  would  not 
love  to  regain  the  forfeited  trust  ? — to 
be,  for  once,  on  a  really  fEimiliar  footing 
with  these  reduaes.  The  power  of 
drawing  forth  the  confidence  of  the  shy 
creatures  would  be  a  worthy  boon  to 
crave,  and  causing  them  to  throng  about 
us  as  they  did  around  the  steps  of  Eil- 
meny  on  her  return  to  earth  : 

**  Whererer  her  peaoeftil  form  appeared 
The  wUdbeasU  of  the  hill  were  obeer'd ; 
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jtuhtile  lanj?UA:;t%  wc  might  make  pacific 
ovcrturca  to  (hem  toward  the  establish- 
tncnt  of  a  better  understand ing.  Those 
creatures,  ov<^n.  w^rh  whom  wo  have 
opened  »M'  urso  in  domestica- 

tion na  U  I  ;<j  etill  dumb  beasts 

to  ojk  But  ive  ubBcrvo  Uicin  holding 
conTPrnc  "witJi  cndi  other  by  some 
nicanji^  Wo  sea  that  bcca,  meeting  in 
the  hirr,  have  a  complete  antenna-alph- 
abet ;  but  it  ha»  not  been  discovered  by 
Langstroth  nor  Qjiiiuby  that  any  deaf- 
mutti  echool  for  teaching  tho  ttign-lan- 
guagejs  kept  in  their  Icar^     '  mnU 

Um,      Dogs  will   plan  «  ^   of 

mlichlef,  and  l&4ko  af  uL^  with 

caeh  c*thf*r  in  some  I  of  which 

V.  U.    The 
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intelligence, — with  a  calf  at  her  dde,  is 
transformed  into  a  creature  all  alertness 
and  forethought,  and  will,  in  s<^me  way, 
communicate  to  it  precautioua  against 
danger ;  for  she  will  hide  it  in  some  out^ 
of-the-way  nook,  like  a  doe  or  boffalo- 
cow,  with  a  threat  or  admonition  in  lU 
ear,  which  will  instruct  it  to  play  the 
opoasmn  quite  eflcctively,  if  diacovered. 
The  language  of  animals  in  tlic  wild 
stito  13  still  more  mysterioa?.  The  voices 
of  liirds  and  insects  which  till  the  air  arc 
undoubtedly  their  mcAna  of  conimuni- 
cation— accent*  of  affection  or  warnings 
of  danger;  and  though  their  Bjbcl  of 
tongues  continually  assaults  our  cars, 
we  are  kept  aloof  trom  tbeir  councils. 

But  with  this  instinctive  tlreatl  of  our 
presence,  and  shunning  of  our  sympathy, 
wbioh  infects  all  animated  nature^  we 
obfierve  with  astonishment  that  there 
lingK^ra  a  strange  longing  in  their  broasts 
for  our  society.  They  would  fain  flee 
from  all  onr  patlis,  but  some  marvellous 
attract  inn  seems  to  hold  them  near  us 
agrtinst  tbeir  will ;  as  if  no  unfaithful- 
ness on  onr  part  could  wholly  under- 
mino  their  confidence !  It  is  seldom 
that  wo  may  lay  hands  upon  them; 
they  know  us  too  well  to  permit  any 
familiarities.  But,  occasionally,  one  as 
shy  as  this  muakrat,  who  was  m  glad  to 
part  with  my  company,  will  Tolontarilj 
seek  intimate  relations  with  us.  Since 
boyhood,  it  has  been  my  delight  to  play 
with  a  little  company  of  th*i«o  most 
bashful  of  the  finny  tribes  tlie  troul, 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  come 
to  a  large,  cold  spring  which  bubbles 
near  tho  doorsteps.  They  have  free 
access  to  the  creek  a  few  yards  dii^tant ; 
but  hare  they  resort,  and  cast  out  all  fear 
— a  self-tamed  brood.  They  love  to  be 
fondled ;  and  I  can  put  my  hand  into 
tho  water  and  stroke  them  like  kittens ; 
and  if  my  hand  is  held  motloulosa,  they 
will  glide  back  and  forth  brushing 
thrir  speckled  aides  against  it. 

There  are  very  cheerful  tokens  in  such 
instarices  as  this.  Wc  have  not,  then, 
!oet  irredeemably  tho  trust  of  these  for 
giving  creatures  I  Tho  moment  man 
lays  down  his  oficniaive  weapons,  they 
lipfm  ti:j  dniw  shyly  about  him  agiuD 
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as  we  may  suppose  they  did  in  the 
Golden  Age,  before  his  hand  was  raised 
agaiDst  them. 

The  farmer  has  not  asked  them  to 
yield  him  a  percentage  of  their  in- 
crease for  his  food  or  clothing,  yet  his 
shy  friends  enter  his  very  dwelling. 
Some  make  it  their  home  in  his  garden 
and  door-yard;  and  some  are  drawn 
within  a  charmed  circle  and  haunt  the 
enclosed  fields  at  a  further  distance. 

No  on(J  unfamiliar  with  the  woods  is 
aware  of  how  few  birds  and  quadru- 
peds of  the  farm  are  to  be  found  there ; 
and  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  wild 
and  unimproved  tracts  support  a  much 
less  population  than  the  farm.  Despite 
the  warfare  waged  against  nearly  every 
kind,  the  farms  are  the  game-preserves 
of  the  country.  We  come  forth  from 
the  primitive  forests,  which  we  had 
imagined  populous  with  numberless 
wild  species,  into  our  pastures  and  gar- 
dens, and  find  we  have  stepped  from  a 
region  very  sparsely  iuhabited  into  one 
teeming  with  life.  No  glade  is  so  tooth- 
some to  the  woodchuck  as  our  succulent 
fields  of  exotic  clover.  A  friend  of  mine 
declares  that  his  dream  of  perfect  hap- 
piness can  only  be  realized  in  beilg  free 
a  whole,  sunny  June  day,  to  lie  and  roll 
in  a  field  of  clover,  like  a  horse  just 
loosed  from  the  harness,  with  no  thought 
nor  occupation  but  to  watch  the  inevi- 
table woodchuck  in  the  straggling  stone- 
wall, without  whom  his  Paradise  would 
lack  its  perfect  enchantment.  He,  in  his 
turn,  plays  the  spy  on  this  lawless  tres- 
passer on  his  allodial  domain,  and  is 
continually  thrusting  his  brown  nose 
and  jealous  eyes  out  of  numberless  loop* 
holes,  now  between  a  mullen-stalk  and 
horsethistle  near  the  ground,  and  now 
under  the  sides  to  command  a  wider 
outlook.  The  practical  old  farmer  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  obtuse  to  this  artis- 
tic arrangement;  and,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  idle  fellow  who  recklessly  mats 
down  his  lush  clover  just  ready  for  the 
scythe,  glumly  avers  that  it  costs  more 
to  feed  each  vermin  of  a  woodchuck 
than  a  ewe  with  a  bouncing  lamb  at  her 
side. 

Even  the  fox — of  disposition  so  in- 


ordinately distrustful — ^is  wont  to  bring 
out  her  young  broods,  for  greater  safety, 
into  the  cultivated  fields.  I  watched, 
the  other  day,  concealed  in  a  near  posi- 
tion, one  of  the  little  families  playing 
around  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  while 
the  dam  was  away  scouring  the  village 
henroosts,  or,  more  provident  still,  was 
leading  off  by  strategic  windings  and 
labyrinthine  trails  some  stray  hound  that 
chanced  to  wander  into  dangerous  vi- 
cinity. There  is  something  strikingly 
beautiful  in  the  appearance  of  a  brood 
of  young  foxes.  They  are  covered  with 
soft,  exquisitely  tinted  fur,  and  their 
eyes,  while  as  gentle  and  lustrous  as 
those  of  a  gazelle,  have  a  remarkable 
cunning  and  archness  in  their  glance ; 
and  this,  with  their  ways  in  the  mimic 
encounters  with  each  other,  which  were 
their  constant  sport,  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
watched  them,  to  express  a  singular 
mingling  of  the  utmost  wildness  with  a 
Mephistophelean  intelligence  no  domes- 
tic training  could  have  added  to,  and 
gave  the  impression  that  there  was  no 
diplomatic  subtlety  nor  wood-craft  that 
they  were  not  equal  to. 

A  pair  of  red  squirrels  occasionally 
venture  on  excursions  into  my  garret ; 
having  discovered  the  hoard  of  butter- 
nuts and  hickory  nuts  which  I  had 
stolen  from  their  fields  during  the  au- 
tumn. But  they  never  become  much  at 
their  ease  in  such  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings. The  farmery  is  quite  too  noisy 
and  populous  for  them.  Going  to  and 
from  their  treasure,  they  scamper  over 
the  shingles  and  clap-boards  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  nervous  excitement,  keeping 
a  furtive  eye  in  mortal  terror  on  the  cat 
in  the  yard  below.  They  move  only  by 
jerks  with  a  clicking  sound,  as  if  their 
vital  apparatus  were  driven  by  a  small 
galvanic  battery,  and  they  were  the  in- 
struments of  important  telegrams  from 
the  seat  of  war.  What  toothsome  tid- 
bit the  cat  expects  to  find  in  their 
anatomy  passes  my  comprehension.  I 
should  expect  to  see  the  dissection  of 
one  of  them  show  nothing  inside  the 
skin  but  steel  springs  and  wire  I 

The  infrequent  visits  of  such  shy, 
vivacious  friends   are   very  welcome; 
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and  I  like  well  to  entertain  them  on  the 
choicest  of  my  stores.  But  who  that  is 
the  most  select  in  his  social  intercourse 
can  always  choose  his  guests,  and  ex- 
clude from  the  shelter  of  his  roof  un- 
desired  visitors  ?  Certain  of  the  rodent 
family  are  great  bores— in  more  than  one 
sense.  Not- at-home  fibs  at  the  hall- 
door,  however,  will  not  exclude  them, 
for  they  come  on  the  night-trains ;  and 
it  requires  such  rudeness,  even,  as  the 
placing  of  arsenical  dainties  on  their 
table  to  make  the  least  impression  on 
their  audacity. 

Let  Mrs.  Grimalkin  thin  out  those 
voracious  vermin  of  the  rat  tribe ;  but 
I  confess  to  a  little  childish  weakness 
for  those  sleek,  dapper  rogues,  the  mice. 
They  took  rank  in  my  juvenile  mythol- 
ogy, but  little  lower  than  the  fairies ; 
and  the  mysterious  life  they  led  in  those 
long,  secret  passages  in  the  partitions 
all  over  the  house,  continually  piqued 
my  imagination.  What  would  I  not 
have  given  but  to  look  in  for  once 
upon  their  housekeeping  and  social  in- 
tercourse 1  I  fancied  them  a  wondrous, 
wise  little  people,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  society  among  them  was  very  en- 
lightened and  high-toned ;  for  has  not 
Hans  Andersen,  the  peerless,  given  a 
veracious  account  of  the  matter  ?  Ole 
Luk  Oie,  according  to  him,  is  a  queer 
fellow  who  comes  slyly  along  in  the 
twilight  and  squirts  sweet  milk  into  the 
children's  eyes,  so  that  they  cannot 
keep  them  open,  and  blows  softly  upon 
their  necks  till  they  cannot  hold  their 
little  heads  up ;  and  then  he  gives  them 
all  manner  of  wonderful  adventures 
under  a  great  pictured  umbrella,  which 
he  spreads  over  their  beds.  In  this  way 
he  once  took  a  little  boy  named  Hjal- 
mar  through  a  mouse-hole  under  his 
mother's  store-closet  to  attend  a  fash- 
ionable wedding  among  the  mice,  which 
took  place  in  a  vast  apartment — ^for  so 
the  enchanter  had  made  it  seem — all 
strewn  with  bacon  rinds  and  fragrant 
with  old  cheese.  But  only  the  Banish 
seer,  and,  alas  I  Mrs.  Grimalkin,  who 
forever  prowls  in  the  darkness  about 
their  doors,  could  reveal  the  secrets  of 
those  secluded  communities  I 


But  the  most  welcome  of  our  shy 
friends  are  the  birds.  With  what  touch- 
ing affection  do  the  gay  spirits  hover 
about  our  dwellings  I — as  if  an  impal- 
pable net  of  enchantment,  such  as  it  is 
said  serpents  sometimes  weave  in  invisi- 
ble meshes  about  them,  compels  the 
timorous  creatures  into  a  presence  of 
which  they  have  an  instinctive  dread. 
What  potent  art  do  we  unconsciously 
wield  to  force  these  dainty  Ariels  to 
serve  us  as  guardian  spirits  ? 

In  the  woods  and  back  fields  we  are 
surprised  to  find  so  few  of  the  birds 
that  throng  about  the  farmhouse.  We 
listen  to  strange  notes  that  n^er  echo 
from  the  roof-tree,  and  can  scarcely  get 
sight  of  the  uncivilized,  suspicious  fel- 
lows without  strategy.  Turning  home- 
ward, with  what  a  cheerful  salute  does 
the  blithe  robin  greet  us !  The  exultant 
song  of  the  hair-bird  falls  as  familiarly 
upon  the  ear  as  the  voice  of  Chanticleer 
himself;  the  swallows  chirp  a  ^*  house- 
hold word ; "  and  the  petulant  cry  of 
the  cat-bird  in  the  cherry  tree  is  as 
domestic  a  sound  as  that  very  similar 
note  which  echoes  from  the  cradle  just 
within  doors  1 

ThSse  birds  cling  with  much  fonder 
affection  to  the  old  homestead  than  its 
Yankee  lord ;  for  when  they  have  made 
the  fashionable  tour  they  do  not  fail  in 
a  few  months  to  find  their  way  back 
over  the  wide  world  to  the  very  tree 
where  their  cradles,  now  rather  out  of 
repair,  still  rock  in  the  breeze;  while 
he,  perhaps,  in  the  meantime,  has  swung 
his  tea-kettle  under  his  axle-tree,  tossed 
his  toW'headed  brood  on  to  the  pile  of 
feather-beds,  and  "  vamosed  "  for  Mon- 
tana, without  dropping  a  tear  upon  the 
old  hearthstone.  We  might  almost,  now 
and  then,  administer  the  legendary 
sprinkling  of  salt  on  the  tails  of  some 
of  these  companionable  creatures ;  but 
it  would  hardly  prove  an  infallible  re- 
cipe for  catching  them.  They  will 
never  submit  to  be  fondled  and  caressed 
like  kittens.  No  such  familiarity  shall 
breed  contempt  between  us.  Perpetu- 
ally on  the  ^ui-vive^  there  is  a  certain 
aloofhess  in  ill  their  bearing  toward  us. 
We  cannot  step  outdoors  but  that  their 
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police  play  the  spy  on  us,  as  though  we 
T^ere  very  suspicious  characters ;  or  else 
they  arc  affected  with  an  absorbing  cu- 
riosity about  all  our  little  undertakings. 
If  you  walk  in  the  fields,  some  of  them 
follow  on,  hopping  from  stone  to  stone 
only  to  get  a  new  position  erery  mo- 
ment to  watch  your  moyements.  The 
bobolinks  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  you, 
though  almost  coming  witMn  reach,  as 
they  whirl  in  their  aerial  round-dances 
in  order  to  show  off  the  last  waltz  or 
polka  they  have  been  practising;  the 
brown  thrush  and  ground  bird  cannot 
smppress  the  interest  they  feel  in  you ; 
the  woodpecker  pauses  in  his  type-set- 
ting— if  that  be  his  craft — to  know  who 
has  the  impudence  to  interrupt  his  im- 
portant duties ;  and  the  chickadee  claps 
his  hands,  you  are  sure,  and  bids  you 
Ck>dspced.  If  you  dig  in  the  garden 
tho  robin  keeps  one  sharp  eye  out  for 
the  worms  you  may  unearth,  and  the 
other  to  watch  your  motions ;  the  cat- 
bird scolds  the  whole  time,  for  the 
slightest  noise  jars  on  her  irritable 
nerves;  but  the  sweet-tempered  little 
sparrow  drops  her  shuttle  a  moment, 
with  the  hair  fabric  half  woven,  just  to 
give  you  a  hearty  serenade;  and  the 
brilliant  golden-hammer  pauses  an  in- 
stant on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  on  his 
errand  in  behalf  of  that  needy  family 
stowed  into  a  sadly  un ventilated  attic 
in  a  hollow  apple-tree  over  the  hill,  to 
learn  the  yery  latest  bit  of  news  afloat 
that  he  may  carry  it  to  his  mate.  None 
of  them  are  frightened  by  our  presence, 
but  only  seem  filled  with  an  insatiable 
curiosity  about  all  our  doings. 

But  the  humming-birds — ^those  ethe- 
real i^paritions  that  daze  our  eyes  with 
fairy-like  splendor  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  flower-garden,  impalpable  creatures 
who  never  touch  tho  earth — they  are 
stirred  by  neither  fear  nor  curiosity  per- 
taining to  us.  They  are  spirits  too  deli- 
cate to  take  cognizance  of  our  gross 
ways.  In  their  exquisite  spirituality 
they  almost  ignore  our  existence,  and 
they  will  whirr  about  us  within  reach 
and  dazzle  our  eyes  with  the  glory  of 
their  ndment,  if  we  do  not  startle  them 
by  any  sudden  motion.  The  Sight  of 
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the  humming-bird  is  so  rapid  that  he 
can  hardly  be  seen,  except  in  intermit- 
tent flashes  as  he  pauses  now  to  kiss  a 
bashful  daffodil,  now  to  flatter  the  con- 
scious beauty  of  the  stately  group  of 
lilies,  and  now  to  flirt  with  tlie  love-sick 
honeysuckles.  Volatile  and  inconstant 
as  the  breeze,  he  pauses  but  an  instant 
on  his  gay  rounds,  and  his  wings  are 
invisible  in  their  swift  motion;  but 
their  whirr  sets  the  flowers  swaying  and 
shaking  their  heads  at  each  other  in 
virtuous  trepidation  at  the  gay  Lotha- 
rio^s  approach.  These  airy  creatures 
have  no  cunning  nor  diplomacy  in  their 
character,  nor  cautious  suspicion  like 
the  other  birds,  with  whom  we  feel  a 
kind  of  companionship ;  and  we  view 
their  ecstatic  life,  in  a  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere, as  it  were,  remote  from  our  owi^ 
with  somewhat  the  sensations  of  a  Peri 
looking  into  Paradise. 

But  the  crow  (to  descend  tho  whole 
series  at  a  leap)  is  cunning  and  subtle 
above  all  his  fellows.  The  children  of 
darkness  are,  indeed,  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light  Suspicion,  Shakspeart 
declares,  is 

"  A  crofT  irhich  fiios  in  heaven's  iiwoetest  air ;  ** 
and  he  is  the  incarnation  of  suspicion 
in  more  than  a  figurative  sense.  Tho 
most  innocent  acts  that  come  within 
the  very  extended  ranj^c  of  his  observa- 
tion he  immediately  construes  into  hos- 
tile stratagems.  He  is  the  fox  among 
birds — full  of  all  manner  of  subtlety  and 
duplicity ;  but  he  is  often  taken  in  his 
own  craftiness,  and  outwits  himself,  at 
other  jealous  folks  do.  An  old  coat  on 
a  stake,  or  a  thread  stretched  across  the 
corn-field,  keeps  him  at  a  hungry  dis- 
tance, while  it  is  almost  impossible,  by 
any  device,  to  save  the  newly-planted 
hills  from  the  bold,  unsuspicious  black- 
bird. The  crow  can  hardly  gain  his 
subsistence  without  poaching  on  the 
farm,  but  he  will  permit  no  relations 
of  confidence  between  us.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  race  has  much  cause  for 
complaint  of  our  behavior ;  for  the  feud 
is  older  than  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  Indians  were  obliged  to  make  war 
on  them;  and  Minne-ha\\acttsl  c»7^0l\&qI 
witchcraft  on  them^  aa  a  pociV>vQa\  wiX^ 
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ftatote  for  scarecrows,  by  waUdng  around 
the  maize-fields  in  the  costume  of  the 
Lady  Godiva. 

Bat  these  blithe  fellows  who  draw 
nearer  do  not  hesitate,  some  of  them, 
with  all  their  coyness  to  take  up  quar- 
tern within  the  very  house  quite  as  free- 
ly as  the  occupants  who  were  at  the 
trouble  of  building  it  None  seem  so 
dependent  on  jOur  architecture  as  the 
Tarious  species  of  swallow — swift  and 
tireless,  but,  withal,  very  delicate  birds ; 
for  the  warm  south  wind  of  April  per- 
suades many  a  gay  songster  to  return  to 
domestic  life  after  the  dissipations  of 
the  grand  tour,  and  entices  numberless 
fragile  flowers  to  shake  out  their  petals 
on  the  hillsides,  ere  he  ventures  north- 
ward. Bat  he  is  a  bird  of  good  omen 
to  the  country  boy.  Though  it  take 
more  than  one  swallow  to  make  a  sum- 
mer— proyerbially,  and  therefore  truly 
— ^three  swallows  after  the  winter  of  one 
discontent  made  glorious  summer  the 
days  of  boyhood;  for  did  not  that 
celestial  sign  mark  the  limit  of  the 
parental  edict,  and  draw  a  Mason  and 
Dizon*s  line  between  the  slavery  of 
shoes  and  stockings  and  the  glorious 
freedom  of  barefootedness  t 

There  are  no  disputed  territories  with 
the  swallows.  Those  arrowy,  steel-blue 
acrobats— the  consummate  ideal  of  a 
bird  in  form — hie  them  to  the  caver- 
nous interior  of  the  now  empty  barn, 
where  they  buil4  their  adobe  houses  in 
**  the  dim  religious  light "  of  the  Gothic 
peak;  while  their  gossiping,  socialist 
cousins  immediately  plant  a  colony  in 
one  long  street,  like  a  New  England  vil- 
lage, under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves,  with 
houses  touching  each  other,  where  doz- 
ens of  their  wise  little  heads  may  be 
•een  at  any  time  pausing  in  their  im- 
portant architectural  labors  to  bestow  a 
condescending  glance  on  the  insignifi- 
cant employments  below  of  their  fellow 
bipeds  without  the  adornment  of  feath- 
ers. This  cliff  swallow— also  called  the 
Hiseouri  or  Rocky  Mountain  swallow — 
is  a  species  recently  adopted ;  or,  rath- 
er, we  are  recently  adopted  by  the  swal- 
lows. Their  fintai^pearance  at  the  East 
ii  withiii  the  memory  of  men  now  in 


middle  life.  They  early  discovered  that 
the  westward  course  of  empire,  which 
was  taking  its  way  with  such  8kr]rmir- 
like  strides,  would  prove  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment more  in  unison  with  the  primi- 
tive democracy  of  their  happy  com- 
munities than  the  monarchical  rule  of 
the  Indian  sachems  (for  this  is  Audu- 
bon's "  republican  swallow  "),  and  they 
shrewdly  decided  that  the  projectin|^ 
eaves  of  the  emigrants'  houses  afforded 
a  superior  shelter  to  the  dripping  shelves 
of  their  mountain  cliffs.  Perchance,  too, 
the  old  charm  that  had  long  beforo 
made  their  kinsfolk  our  fkst    friends 
could  not  be  shaken  off.    Be  that  as  ife 
may,  they  spread  as  rapidly  toward  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Continent  as 
the  Pacific  Railroad  is  advancing  into 
the  heart  of  their  native  mountaioa* 

The  chimney-swallows  glue  their  nests 
to  the  sides  of  the  perpendicular  pit 
they  so  strangely  select,  where  they  gath- 
er in  great  numbers  like  bees  in  a  huge 
hive ;  and  the  young  broods  make  the 
house  ring  with  their  wailings ;  and  the 
rush  of  wings  in  the  confined  air  of  the 
shaft  makes  a  sound  dngularly  resem- 
bling thunder.  Many  of  the  nests  break 
down,  as  the  burden  increases,  and  tum- 
ble into  the  fireplaces ;  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  terrified  chicks  alann  the  chil- 
dren; unless,  indeed,  they  happen  to 
surmise  that  Santa  Clans  .has  made  a 
supernumerary  visit  out  of  season. 
There  are  no  birds  about  the  house 
more  cheery  and  homelike  than  these 
swallows.  I  have  known  prosy  persons 
to  fasten  grating  on  the  tops  of  their 
chinmeys;  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
spreading  a  mosquito-net  over  the  flow- 
er-garden to  keep  out  humming-birds  I 
It  has  always  been  my  delight  to  watch 
these  swift  fellows  just  at  tfdlight,  as 
they  collect  in  little  companies  and  con- 
tinually beat  the  same  atrial  path,  cours- 
ing in  near  circles,  of  which  the  chim- 
ney— around  which  we,  too,  at  another 
season,  cluster  quite  as  affectionately— is 
the  centre ;  and  they  break  forth  con- 
tinually in  an  exultant  chippering,  al- 

•  TempuM  fkgiL  WWle  thk  p«pv  hii  quietly 
waited  its  torn,  the  gnat  iroo-feMk  hMAftTAaeefl 
to  Mtaal  eomptoclon. 
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most  like  shouting,  as  if  they  could  not 
contain  themselyes  for  joy ;  and  though 
there  is  no  musical  harmony,  it  is  a 
sound  as  exhilarating  as  the  crowing  of 
a  delighted  baby.  The  chimney  swal- 
low of  the  old  world  is  quite  different 
ftom  ours,  but  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  our  bam  swallow. 

The  bank,  or  riyer  swallows,  are  the 
least  attached  to  us  of  any,  and  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  architectural 
advantages  which  we  offer;  but  still 
excavate  their  dark,  subterranean  gal- 
leries, often  penetrating  several  feet  into 
the  bank. 

The  martin-swallow,  however,  is  quite 
filling  to  forsake  his  damp,  hollow 
tree,  for  the  fanciful  little  (Jothic  cotr 
tage,  "with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments," which  is  set  upon  some  secure 
loft  for  him,  by  his  well-wishers. 

Gay,  blithe-hearted  creatures  are  all 
these  swallows.  Tireless,  they  are  per- 
petually in  the  air,  catching  llieir  food ; 
they  will  drink  from  the  pool  with  a 
sudden  plunge  without  pausing,  and 
even  feed  their  young  on  the  wing  1 
What  flight  is  more  beautiftil  and  mar- 
vellous than  theirs?  Such  cheer  do 
they  spread  about  the  aspect  of  the  far- 
mery, that  there  seems,  really,  a  sad 
presentiment  of  coming  gloom  in  the 
season  when  they  begin  to  take  their 
early  flight  about  the  first  of  September 
— having  made  the  shortest  stay  of  all 
our  birds. 

"Wise  old  crones,  whose  oracular  state- 
ments you  will  not  have  the  hardihood 
to  dispute,  will  tell  you  that  if  you  kill 
a  swallow  your  cows  will  give  bloody 
milk,  or,  perchance,  that  your  bam  will 
be  strock  by  lightning.  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve the  story;  at  any  rate,  the  man 
who  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  dastard- 
ly crime  deserves  such  penalties  in  four- 
fold measure ;  and  if  his  cows  toill  per- 
sist in  giving  wholesome  milk,  and  his 
insulated  lightning-rods  protect  his 
bam  against  the  avenging  powers,  I  feel 
sure  that  his  life  will  be  miserable  and 
his  end  tragical. 

How  very  free  and  easy  little  old 
Grandfather  Wren  and  his  fussy  spouse 
make  themselves  1     They  coolly  take 


apartments  in  the  house  without  leave 
or  license;  and  no  quiet,  unobtrusive 
lodgers  are  they.  But  they  bring  a 
wholesome,  cheerful  stir  with  their  end- 
less gossips  at  the  Cront-door  knot-holes 
in  the  dap-boarding,  and  their  ridicu- 
lous fuss  of  housekeeping.  There  is  an 
amusing  piquancy  in  their  family  quar^ 
rels.  It  would  seem  as  if  neither  party 
could  make  a  motion  in  the  housework 
without  being  subject  to  a  regular  scold- 
ing ;  they  will  wrangle  for  hours  about 
the  proper  way  to  lay  a  particular  straw 
in  the  nest.  Mrs.  Wren  never  lays  an 
egg  as  an  egg  should  be  laid,  according 
to  her  fastidious  lord,  of  exactly  the 
right  sliape  and  color;  and  he,  alas! 
how  awkward  she  finds  him  about  the 
cradle  of  the  infantile  Wrens,  and  how 
sadly  ignorant  of  their  proper  diet,  and 
with  no  knack  at  soothing  baby-talk  in 
the  trying  season  of  fledging  I 

There  are  many  species  that  depend 
more  or  less  on  oiur  architecture  for 
shelter.  The  Phoebe  is  very  timid,  and 
shies  about  our  frequented  paths  calling 
4Continually  to  her  mate  with  anxious 
solicitude ;  but  she  is  strangely  partial 
to  building  her  nest  under  highway 
bridges  with  the  constant  thunder  of 
wagons  close  against  it  I  The  robin  is 
bound  by  no  old  wives*  fables  in  select- 
ing her  position.  She  usually  builds  in 
the  crotch  of  a  tree,  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  custom ;  but  is  often  as  fond 
of  the  shelter  of  a  wall  or  roof  as  the 
swallow.  But  the  Baltimore  Oriole  can 
conceive  of  no  improvement  on  her 
curiously  constmcted  air-castle.  He 
loves  well  to  suspend  it,  however,  in 
the  door-yard  elm,  either  for  protection 
or  society;  and  the  pugnacious  blue- 
bird, though  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  is  fond  of  old,  superannuated 
orchards  near  the  house  in  which  the 
trees  have  become  cavemous. 

The  American  wax-wings,  or  cedar- 
birds,  seldom  visit  you,  except  in  cher- 
ry-time, like  some  other  of  your  friends ; 
but  they  rush  into  yoiur  tree  of  choice 
ox-hearts  as  boldly  as  your  long-tried 
friends  the  robins,  and  are  delighted 
beyond  measure  to  see  you.  But  you  do 
not  begmdge  them  a  share  of  the  daiur 
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ties ;  for  there  id  scarcely  so  beantifal  a 
bird  in  the  country,  or  one  with  such  a 
blending  of  exquisite  tints  in  its  plu- 
mage. 

Occasionally,  a  solitary  monming-doTe 
wanders  into  my  g^arden  in  strawberry- 
time,  where  she  hums  to  herself  a 
strange,  plaintiye  melody  amidst  all  the 
garrulous  voices  about  the  farm-house ; 
but  the  sad,  richly  attired  lady  notices 
nothing  about  her,  and  no  strawberry 
festival  can  beguile  her  brooding  heart 
of  some  mournful  memory  that  forever 
haunts  her  life. 

The  whip-poor-will  is  another  of  our 
pensive  visitors,  who  draws  near  in  the 
shelter  of  close  darkness  to  chaunt  his 
touching  threnody,  that  echoes  clear 
and  rich  above  the  idle  buzz  of  the  soul- 
less insect  tribes  and  the  monotonous 
ffwr-r^r-T  of  the  tree-toads.  He  is  by 
far  the  shyest  of  all  the  birds  that  come 
about  our  dwelling;  and  we  may  listen 
to  his  music  for  a  lifetime  and  remain 
totally  ignorant  of  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  recluse  artist.  Only 
sometimes  in  thridding  a  dark,  heavy- 
timbered  hollow  of  the  woods  have  I 
surprised  the  qieckled,  slim-winged 
bird  in  his  daytime  retreat.  Tet,  un- 
doubtedly, he  voluntarily  comes  forth 
at  nightMl  to  seek  the  haunts  of  man, 
and  flits  about  among  the  g^arden  fruit- 
trees,  and  will  sometimes  even  perch 
upon  the  roof-ridge.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
fascination  that  has  power  to  draw  forth 
so  shy  a  soul  into  the  very  presence  of 
its  dread? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  various 
families  of  our  shy  friends  have  some 
selfish  motives  in  thus  seeking  our  so- 
ciety. The  supply  of  food,  which  the 
tillage  of  the  land  greatly  increases, 
both  in  the  matter  of  grain  and  insects, 
is  certainly  a  powerful  attraction;  as 
well  as  the  security  our  vicinity  affords 
the  more  defenceless  species.  The  laws 
of  sustenance  are  imperious  over  their 
fktes  as  well  as  our  own ;  but  I  cannot 
bat  believe  that  there  are  laws  of  sym- 
patiiy  and  affection,  also,  which  attract 
them  toward  ua. 

We  may  well  believe  them  capable  of 
Bucb  BotifCi  when  we  observe  their 


affisction  among  themsdves,  especiaUy 
the  exquisite  rdatioa  between  lovers 
among  the  birds.  What  idyl  of  lovers 
sacrifices  surpasses  this  story  of  a  pair 
of  robins  which  was  rdated  to  me  re- 
cently  by  those  who  had  witnessed  their 
remarkable  conduct  ?  These  robins,  it 
appears,  had  built  their  nest  eariy  last 
Spring,  before  the  leaves  were  mifolded. 
But  they  selected  a  tree,  it  h^pened, 
which  had  recently  died;  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  it  had  been  their 
shelter  in  previous  seasons^  and  they 
were,  on  that,  all  the  leas  so^cious  of 
it  So  the  tree  never  came  into  leaf; 
and,  as  the  long,  hot  days  came  on, 
there  was  no  leafy  canopy  of  shade  ove|^ 
the  nest  as  the  fond  ]>air  had  expected, 
and  so  the  patient  little  bird  sat  upon 
the  ^gs  under  the  full  blaae  of  the  sun. 
But  in  this  serious  dilemma,  her  mate, 
in  the  fullness  of  his  love  and  anxiety 
(and — shall  we  not  say? — guided  by 
reason),  came  to  the  rescue.  Stationing 
himsdf  near  by,  he  would  spread  out 
his  wings  to  thdr  fhU  extent  between 
her  and  the  scorching  sun,  and  thusy 
day  after  day,  he  patiently  took  his 
post  to  shelter  his  loved  one  until  the 
long  trial  was  over.  Can  we  deny  the 
possesion  of  souls  to  creatures  capable 
of  such  conduct  as  this  t 

We  may  credit  that  it  is  not  alone  the 
question  of  food,  nor  of  greater  secu- 
rity, which  causes  sq  many  q>ec]es  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds  to  throng  our 
paths.  Are  they  instinctively  led  to 
obey  the  creative  mandate  that  man 
shall  have  dominion  over  them,  rduo- 
tantly,  even,  and  in  the  face  of  their 
great  dread  of  us  ?~yielding  a  Carlylean 
Nero-worship,  as  it  were  ?  The  Fried- 
richs  of  history  have  always  heavi^ 
alloyed  what  wisdom  and  beneficence 
their  rule  could  boast  with  much  high- 
handed tyranny.  But,  perchance,  in  the 
millennial  future,  we  may  establish  a 
better  understanding  with  our  humble 
subjects.  Thomas  Fuller  said  of  a  de- 
voted apiarian  that  *^  either  he  had  told 
the  bees  things  or  the  bees  had  told 
him.**  Perhaps  our  enlightenments  will 
become  mutual  with  all  our  shy  friends 
when  we  have  won  back  by  moregeift- 
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erons  conduct  the  confidence  we  forfeit- 
ed so  long  ago ;  and,  while  "  the  wolf 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leop- 
ard shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and 
the  calf  and  the  yonng  lion  and  the  fat- 
ling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 


lead  them,"  we  may  get  access  to  the 
grammar  of  their  mystcrioos  language, 
and  some  of  the  great  secrets  of  Nature 
so  grudgingly  withheld  from  the  cold- 
blooded tests  and  thumbscrews  which 
Science  applies,  will  be  opened  to  ua 


TO-DAY:    A    ROMANCE. 

••  Bnt  we  -wo  ore— to  us  the  tareathlng  honis.*'— iSleAtZZer. 
CHAPTER    XX. 

MUSS  CL4BA  DIOBT  BECOMES  A  TOVKO  WOMAN  OF  BOCZZTT. 


Hiss  Clara  Digby  had  received, 
through  the  fidelity  of  Mehitabel  Pet- 
tengill,  a  very  thorough  education,  in- 
cluding what  is  termed  accomplish- 
ments. You  may  be  sure  that  moral 
culture  was  not  neglected,  or  any  relig- 
ious duty.  In  fact,  every  thing  had 
been  done  and  guarded  against  to  make 
Clara  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  We 
have  seen  with  what  zest  the  school- 
mistress undertook  this;  and  how  it 
seemed  to  solace  her  for  previous  disap- 
pointments. 8he  was  entirely  successful. 
No  one  excelled  Clara  in  scholarship ; 
in  music  she  had  few  equals ;  she  took 
readily  to  the  tongues ;  she  was  abso- 
lutely well  bred,  and  she  was  conscien- 
tious. 

Yet  you  tell  me  you  are  not  content 
with  these  statements.  Tbey  are  com- 
prehendve  enough^  but  they  give  you 
no  idea  what  sort  of  a  girl  Miss  Digby 
really  was.  What  I  say  conveys  a  mere 
platitude.  If  Clara  Digby  has  reached 
perfection,  why  there  let  her  be.  We 
want  to  hear  nothing  more  of  her.  She 
is  finished.'  Let  her  alone.  We  prefer 
you  should  tell  us  something  more  about 
Virginia  Randall,  or  Miss  Ferris,  or  even 
that  unscrupulous  beauty  who  is  in  love 
with  Tom  Castleton.  They  have  faults ; 
perhaps,  what  are  more  than  faults. 
Such  people  are  interesting. 

I  know  it.  I  admit  it.  Did  all 
things  work  evenly  with  us,  with  no 
crook  or  blemish,  we  should  have  but  a 
dull  time  of  it.  So  many  occupations 
gone.    80  many  shops  shut  and  to  let 


So  many  people  out  of  employ.  All  the 
day-laborers  who  are  now  ploughing, 
harrowing,  planting,  harvesting  in  the 
fields  of  subtlety  and  crime  suddenly 
hauled  off  and  discharged.  No  mur- 
ders to  chronicle ;  no  arsons,  robberies, 
thefts.  No  violence  to  read  about; 
no  slanders,  libels,  lies.  No  cheating, 
no  knavery,  no  heartburnings.  No  re- 
venges, no  extremes  of  wealth  or  pover- 
ty, and  the  load  lifted  off  the  heart  of 
every  human  being.  O,  what  dull  times 
this  would  make.  Yes,  indeed,  desper- 
ately dull,  uninteresting  times ! 

You  see  I  admit  you  are  right,  but 
you  interrupted  me.  You  did  not  wait 
till  I  brought  my  observations  of  Miss 
Digby  to  a  close.  Pray  permit  me  to 
proceed. 

We  must  not  forget  that  two  persons 
may  be  very  good  or  very  bad,  very 
amiable  or  very  morose,  very  generous  or 
very  selfish,  very  handsome  or  very  ugly 
and  at  the  same  time  be  totally  unlike 
each  other,  since  each  has  a  separate  and 
distinct  character.  Like  ever  so  many 
people,  my  heroine  was  clever,  accom- 
plished, good-looking,  honest;  but  be- 
yond that  she  was — Clara  Digby.  She 
was  naturally  an  enthusiast.  She  had 
a  strong  will,  her  &ncy  was  active,  and 
at  eighteen  her  heart  (I  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  sentiment)  already  began  to 
demand  an  object  to  interest  it.  She 
manifested  an  independence  of  spirit 
and  a  vigor  which  took  her  kind  and 
watchful  gruardian  by  surprise.  With- 
out exhibiting  any  want  of  respect  for 
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her  tfiaclier's  suggcdtioua,  there  camo  a 
time  when  Misd  Pettengill  felt,  she 
knew  not  why,  a  restraint  on  herself  m 
making  them.  ^*  How  strange,  indeed," 
you  win  say.  Not  at  alL  The  fact  is, 
Clara,  in  the  natural  courae  of  develop- 
ment, had  grown  out  of  the  other's 
sphere  and  was  revolviug  in  an  orbit  of 
her  own,  Mss  Pettengill  was  troubled, 
but  the  siiuution  seemed  without  rem- 
edy. Her  perplexity  might  remind  you 
of  the  constexnation  of  the  hen  who 
perceives  the  duckling  she  hns  ©oljcit- 
ously  Lntched  taking  incontinently  to 
the  water  the  first  opportunity.  Clara 
saw  no  difficulty  or  danger  in  many 
things  which  to  her  guardian  were  in- 
explicable. So  matters  went  on^  Clara 
growing  more  aud  more  into  her  own 
character,  and  throwing  off  whatever 
really  did  not  belong  to  it. 

With  regard  to  our  sex^  what  shall  I 
say  ?  She  was  in  a  sense  susceptible. 
She  had  the  habit  of  intercssting  and 
being  interested  in  men  of  a  certain 
class.  I  mean  educated  men  of  mature 
mind  and  fine  imagination,  who  were 
apt  to  be  considerably  older  than  her- 
self.  They  could  say  nothing  too  deep 
for  her  comprehension,  and  there  was  a 
delicate  cornjjliment  on  both  aides  in 
the  mutual  appreciating  and  being  ap- 
preciated. It  led  to  considerable  JL^al- 
ousy  of  Clara  among  her  own  ficx, 
where,  I  do  not  think^  she  was  BiKMiially 
a  favorite,  tlmugli,  aa  I  believe  I  once 
mentioned,  the  fHends  she  did  sccnro 
she  was  always  sure  o£  After  Clara  he- 
came  a  young  lady»  she  spent  a  good 
deal  of  her  time  in  town.  Her  most 
intimate  friend  was  llisa  Emily  Ferris, 
wiio  was  certainly  as  unlike  Clara  as 
possible.  After  Tom  Castkton  came 
back  to  New  York^  his  opportunities  for 
seeing  her  were  frequent  enough.  There 
had  been  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  they  had  scarcely  met. 
Clara  herself  wa^  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  Buptfl-ior  quality  of  her  lover»  for 
such  he  really  was.  If  she  had  become 
metamorphosed,  so  had  he.  She  found 
he  had  kept  pace  with  her,  not  only  in 
*^e  growth  of  his  intellect,  but  in  that 
d-adaptatiou  which  girls  (who  can 


tell  how  ?)  suddenly  leap  into,  leaving 
the  young  men  far  behind  then>,  This 
last  was  due  entirely  to  Tom*i3  asscM^la- 
tion  with  Horace  Pukifer.  By  reason 
of  the  mutual  confidences  agreed  on, 
whereby  the  lawyer  was  to  beconae 
young  again,  and  Tom  was  to  be  steered 
clear  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands  which 
had  nearly  wrecked  the  other,— Pulaifer 
had,  after  some  difficulty,  obtained  the 
young  man's  secret  from  him.  Aft«r 
that  he  took  pains  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Miss  Dig  by,  and  submit  her  to 
the  crucible  of  his  keen  and  unsparing 
power.  Clara  had  never  met  such  a 
man  before.  She  did  not  fancy  him. 
She  felt,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  what 
Pulsifer  was  about,  and  tried  to  resist. 
It  was  of  no  use,  and  woman-like  she 
took  the  other  extreme,  and  began  to  Hke 
the  man.  When  Mr.  Pidsifer  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  Clara  was  worthy  of 
his  proteg^,  he  took  to  adviiiing  Tom. 
He  endeavored  to  build  the  yonng  man 
up  in  his  own  esteem,  I  mean  with  re- 
ference to  hb  love  affair.  Fortunately 
he  could  not  succeed  in  that,  else  all 
the  charm  and  sentiment  w^onld  have 
vanished.  At  the  same  time,  the  nature 
of  Ilia  profession  and  the  companionship 
of  Pulsifer  had  given  Tom  a  general 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  which  not 
only  put  him  at  ease  in  society^  but  pro- 
duced an  aphjmh  very  necessary  in  his 
intercourse  with  a  girl  like  Clara. 

Bo  when  at  eighteen  Miss  Pigby 
"  came  out,"  changing  as  suddenly  us 
chrysalis  to  butterfly-^shedid  not  leave 
Castleton  behind,  as  so  many  poor  fel- 
lows are  left  by  young  misses  growing 
rapidly  out  of  their  reach.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  found  hitn  quite  as  much 
changed  as  she  herself  wasv  Too  would 
suppose  from  this  that  matt^^rs  would 
flow  triumphantly  with  Mm.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Clara  had  createtl  to  herself 
an  ideal,  and  Castleton  was  not  that 
ideal.  This  was  all.  Slie  liked  him,  she 
acknowledged  his  superiority  over  all 
the  young  men  of  her  acqaaint-anc^. 
She  was  always  pleased  to  see  him,  he 
could  fully  "  understand  "  licr  [a  great 
word,  by  the  way,  ia  **  understand  **  in 
the  mouths  of  young  ladies],  and  waa 
60  true  a  friend. 
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Now  under  other  circnmstances,  more 
romaniicaUy  arranged,  al&drs  would 
doubtless  have  worked  smoothly  enough. 
But  while  Clara  was  content,  Tom  oer- 
tainly  was  not  The  former  felt  sure  of 
her  friend,  but  Tom  by  no  means  felt 
sure  of  Clara.  Pulsifer  kept  a  close 
watch  of  the  situation,  and  could  not 
reaist  making  some  shrewd  suggestions 
to  Tom  [I  mean  after  this  world  *s  cun- 
ning] how  to  deport  toward  the  young 
lady,  so  that,  as  he  expressed,  she  should 
not  have  every  thing  her  own  way. 

"Never,"  exclaimed  our  hero.  "I 
will  never  present  myself  to  Hiss  Digby 
other  than  I  feel,  other  than  I  am.  If  I 
win  her,  she  will  at  least  sufifer  no  dis- 
appointment, if  I  lose  her,  I  shall  not 
lose  respect  for  mysel£" 

Pulsifer  was  abashed  at  this  outburst 
The  man  of  experience,  educated,  world- 
wise,  profound,  shrunk  from  the  plain 
statement  of  honesty  and  truth.  "  Tou 
are  right,"  he  replied,  "and  I  was 
wrong.  I  fear,  my  boy,  you  will  lose 
her.  She  knows  so  little  of  what  ac- 
tually awaits  her.  It  is  because  I  think 
she  is  worthy  of  you,  that  I  advised  a 
change  in  your  conduct  toward  her. 
But  it  would  not  become  you,  and  God 
knows  that  such  advice  ill  becomes  me." 

'When  Pulsifer  was  alone,  he  paced  up 
and  down  his  room,  exhibiting  much 
agitation.  "  What  humiliation,  as  I 
would  once  have  regarded  it  I  To  re- 
ceive such  a  reproof— not  so  intended,  to 
be  sure ;  but  in  the  more  pungent  be- 
cause it  dropped  instinctively  from  his 
lips.  It  is  as  potent  as  the  spear  of 
lUiurieL  Good,  good,  I  am  young 
again  1" 

This  occurred  very  nearly  at  the  end 
of  Tom's  second  year  with  Mr.  Pulsifer, 
after  he  had  surmounted  the  miseries  of 
his  introduction  to  the  law  and  been 
promoted  to  a  higher  branch  of  legal 
training. 

The  experiment  of  taking  up  a  youth, 
making  literally  a  companion  of  him, 
more  than  that,  coming  to  his  level  and 
entering  into  all  his  feelings,  looked 
like  a  strange  freak  on  the  part  of  Pul- 
sifer. But  no  step  was  ever  taken  more 
philosophically,  or  with  a  more  delib- 


erate design.  The  lawyer  had  begun  to 
fear  that  he  was  leycnd  the  reach  of 
change!  The  thought  appalled  him. 
He  saw  the  abyss  and  determined  to 
avoid  it  How  well  he  judged,  we  bo- 
gin  already  to  see. 

The  efifect  of  this  singular  companion- 
ship on  Tom  was  admirable.  Rarely 
was  there  any  display  of  unworthy  wis- 
dom like  the  suggestion  just  mentioned. 
And  if  Pulsifer  brought  himself  to  be 
interested  in  the  smallest  details  of 
Tom's  daily  experience,  he  carried  Ton^ 
at  the  same  time,  into  his  own  domain 
and  shared  it  with  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  third 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  lawyer's 
own  room,  a  most  extraordinary  innova- 
tion, so  thought  the  whole  office,  for 
that  room  was  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. The  step  was  a  wise  one,  con- 
sidering the  material  Pulsifer  had  to 
deal  with.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
relieve  himself^  and  he  determined  to 
divide  his  confidential  labors  with  his 
young  friend. 

Then  what  a  range  was  opened  to 
him.  What  vistas!  what  abysses!  I 
hope,  thought  Tom,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  come.  I  should  sicken  with  any 
deeper  demonstiutions.  Before,  things 
weje  complicated  enough ;  broken  con- 
tracts, unpaid  debts,  quarrelsome  part- 
ners, dishonest  associates  and  swindling 
companies;  but  here  the  water  runs 
deeper.  Corruption,  intrigue,  vice,  guilt 
It  was  the  last  revulsion,  and  Pulsifer 
knew  it  very  well.  "  Pear  not,"  he  said, 
"  to  search  the  Truth  in  Error.  These 
are  great  moral  lessons.  Tou  have  to 
learn  them  because  they  are  true.  Tou 
must  work  away  at  yourself  till  you 
have  driven  the  untried  out  of  you  I 
Then  you  are  safe." 

To  return  to  Miss  Digby.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  young  lady  had  a  large 
number  of  admirers.  As  we  have  hint- 
ed, they  were  generally  of  a  superior 
kind.  Her  fortune,  though  seriously 
diminished  by  the  events  which  now 
threatened  to  destroy  the  nation,  was 
still  large  enough  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  class  of  men  who  marry  for  a 
support ;  so  that  Clara  had  some  of  thi£ 
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•et  also  to  deal  with.  Rq)ort  affinned 
that  during  a  few  weeks  which  she 
spent  in  Washington,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  was  a 
widower  with  half  a  score  of  grown-up 
children,  became  so  much  fascinated 
with  3Iiss  Digby,  that  he  laid  all  his 
honors  at  her  feet  and  besought  her  to 
accept  them  with  the  incumbrance  of 
his  heart  and  fortune.  The  "  fortune  " 
was  doubtless  put  in  to  round  the  pe- 
riod, as  the  great  man  had  little ;  but  I 
give  the  story  as  reported. 

Two  or  three  Senators  also  greatly 
affected  Miss  Digby's  company,  and  she 
returned  from  Washington  a  good  deal 
excited,  certainly  with  no  diminished 
sense  of  her  own  importance,  I  do  not 
mean  that  her  career  was  spoiling  her. 
Oh,  no ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  doing 
her  any  good. 

I  am  telling  you  about  Clara^s  outside 
world,  nothing  of  which  touched  her 
heart.  It  might  have  been  better  if  it 
had.  I  do  not  know.  Who  does  ?  For 
around  it  her  fancy  had  erected  a 
framework  which  proved  as  secure  a 
defence  as  if  it  had  been  encrusted  in 
selfishness  or  excessive  vanity  or  super- 
ciliousness, with  this  difference,  that  her 
heart  was  neither  withered  nor  stag- 
nated, as  it  would  have  been  by  those 
baleAil  qualities.  It  was  simply  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  usual  appliances.  Be- 
neath the  framework  grew  and  flourish- 
ed ever}'  true  and  tender  emotion.  How 
to  reach  it  was  the  question  Pulsifer 
often  asked  himself,  when  thinking  for 
Tom. 

As  I  have  intimated,  Clara  had  not 
been  slow  to  create  an  ideal  man.  Such 
a  one  as  would  fill  the  measure  of  her 
happiness;  would  satisfy  brain,  heart, 
soul.  '*  How  noble  in  reason  1  how  in- 
finite in  faculties  I  in  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable  1  in  action 
how  like  an  angel  I  in  apprehension 
how  like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the 
world  I ''  Just  this,  nothing  less  than 
this  would  content  her. 

Well-a-day  I  I  have  often  thought,  if 
the  ideals  of  all  the  innocent  young 
girls  could  be  marshalled  before  them 
in  very  fieth  and  blood,  what  a  delight- 


ful time  the  dear  creatures  would  hare. 
Alas,  it  is  impossible  I  But  these  beau- 
tiful shadows  and  images  would  do 
them  little  harm,  did  they  not  insist  on 
investing  some  very  ordinary  and  often 
miworthy  person,  with  all  these  fine,  but 
imaginative  qualities.  So  long  as  they 
do  this,  so  long  they  will  continue  to 
experience  the  bitterness  of  a  disap- 
pointed heart  and  hope. 

Clara  Digby  found  no  one  she  met 
who  would  serve  for  the  one  to  invest 
with  all  the  qualities  her  rich  imagina- 
tion had  created.  But  now  came  the 
hour  for  Du  Barry.  He  had  written, 
not  often,  but  pretty  regularly  to  his 
cousin,  and  as  time  ran  on,  his  letters 
became  more  and  more  interesting. 
Suddenly  he  changed  his  style,  subject, 
in  fact  every  thing  that  made  up  his 
epistles.  This  was  because  he  learned 
that  Miss  Digby  was  very  intimcte  with 
his  cousin,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  her  house.  What  long,  roman- 
tic productions  now  took  the  place  of 
his  former  easy  gossiping  letters.  Miss 
Ferris  did  not  like  them  half  as  well  as 
the  others  which  were  filled  with  stu- 
dent^s  nonsense.  But  Du  Barry  was  not 
writing  any  longer  for  his  cousin,  but 
for  Clara.  The  latter  was  quite  fieuBcin- 
ated  by  them.  The  young  exile  from 
home  and  country  did  not  exhibit  the 
misanthropy  of  Byron's  wandering 
**  Childe ; "  but  the  deeper,  more  philo- 
sophical sentiments  which  run  through 
Qoethe*s  Meister,  whose  religious  scru- 
ples certainly  did  not  ])reTent  an  abun- 
dance of  outside  enjoyment,  while  essay- 
ing to  discover  *'  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  true.'*  Not  that  Du  Barry 
cared  a  fig  about  these  sort  of  things, 
except  as  a  machinery  wherewith  to 
make  himself  appear  interesting  to  Miss 
Digby. 

How  well  he  calculated  you  will  soon 
Bee.  You  would  not  suppose,  to  read 
his  letters,  that  Clara  ever  entered  his 
thoughts,  except  as  a  school-girl  stiU 
over  her  lessons.  Occasionally,  but  only 
occasionally,  did  he  make  any  allusion 
to  her,  and  that  very  briefly,  quite  by 
chance.  But  every  sentence  he  wroto 
was    carefully    measured,    and    went 
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Btndgbt  to  its  destination.  Sometimes 
he  woold  assume  a  slightly  pathetic 
r^Ie.  All  his  friends,  no  doubt,  would 
have  forgotten  him,  when  his  long  pil- 
grimage should  be  ended.  A  year  or 
two  he  should  spend  in  travel,  going 
over  all  of  Europe  and  the  East,  but  his 
native  land  was  his  only  real  attraction.  , 

Emily  Ferris  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  such  letters.  They  were  not  at 
all  in  her  vein.  She  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  reply  to  them,  but  was  content 
to  write  about  every-day  matters,  in 
which  Miss  Digby  was  a  good  deal  in- 
terwoven. As  Du  Barry  and  Emily 
Ferris  had  been  brought  up  quite  like 
brother  and  sister,  she  did  not  have  any 
fanciful  appreciation  of  him,  quite  the 
contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was 
more  than  half  in  love  with  our  friend 
Castleton ;  but  this  did  not  affect  her 
appetite ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  it 
never  would,  for  she  was  not  a  girl  to 
break  her  heart  about  any  body. 

Du  Barry's  letters  were  quite  enough 
for  Clara  to  build  her  ideal  upon,  and 
she  commenced  the  work  zealously.  A 
photograph  taken  at  the  time  he  was 
leaving  for  his  pedestrian  excursion  (it 
was  on  this  e?ECursion  that  he  came  to 
P —  in  the  "happy  valley"  and  first 
met  Charlotte  Meyer)  with  haversack 
and  alpine-stock,  and  his  wild  flowing 
hair,  and  beard  inculUy  his  fine  form  in 
a  poution  careless  and  unassuming,  yet 
all  assuming;  I  say  a  photograph  of 
Du  Barry  was  enclosed  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  cousin. 

Clara  regarded  it  with  amazement. 
What  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  I 
Did  you  ever  see  a  person  change  so 
much  ? 


"Yes.  Everybody  changes  just  so 
much  from  seventeen  to  onc-and-twen- 
ty,"  said  Emily,  curtly. 

"  I  should  never  have  recognized  it," 
said  Clara. 

"  No  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  his  face 
has  altered  very  litth»,  if  the  whiskers 
were  not  there ;  not  half  as  much  as  Mr. 
Castleton'.^." 

Clara  made  no  reply.  The  young 
lady  had  exactly  what  she  required.  It 
would  have  amazed  Du  Barry  to  have 
known  how  rapidly  he  was  gaining  in 
qualities  and  characteristics  I  What  a 
hero  1  Student,  philosopher,  traveller, 
polished  man  of  the  world,  intellectual, 
handsome,  elegant,  noble,  generous, 
true. 

Bravo,  Clara  Digby.  No  wonder  you 
are  content.  Yes,  you  are  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  this  «i8oXov.  Yet  you  are 
not  in  love  with  Alfred  Du  Barry.  Your 
maidenly  nature,  your  pride  would  in- 
stantly revolt  at  a  proposition  so  un- 
seemly. No,  you  are  not  in  love  with 
him;  but  you  are  cherishing  a  senti- 
ment which  it  may  be  impossible  ever 
to  expel,  and  which  prevents  a  worthier 
affection  from  taking  root.  Is  there  no- 
body to  explain  this  to  you  ?  No ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  who  knows  how 
it  really  stands  with  you.  If  any  one 
can  guess,  it  is  Pulsifer.  But  Clara  docs 
not  betray  her  ctmfideuces,  and  the 
lawyer  can  only  look  on  and  wait  to  see 
what  may  come  of  a  girl's  caprice. 

Castleton,  meantime,  was  fully  trust- 
ed, except  only  with  regard  to  the 
secret  shrine.  He,  and  he  only,  might 
be  said  to  know  Clara  perfectly. — That 
shrine  kept  secret,  I  may  say,  ho  did 
not  know  her  at  alL 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

THX  HX8T0BT  OP  OXB  07  OCA  QVSSMS  Or  FASHIOK. 


Mrs.  Celia  Augusta  Delaine  was,  at 
the  time  of  my  introducing  her  to  the 
reader  in  Horace  Pulsifer's  office,  just 
thirty-three  years  old.  At  sixteen,  she 
had  married  a  very  rich  widower  of 
fifty.  The  match  created  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  and  the  two  children  of  Delaine 
(son  and  daughter),  who  were  already 


settled  in  life  and  had  families  of  their 
own,  were  simply  furious  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Nobody  could  say  Delaine  was  in  his 
dotage.  He  was  not  yet  an  old  man, 
besides  he  looked  young  for  his  age, 
and  when  feeling  very  well,  he  might 
reasonably  pass  for  forty.     Cclia  Au- 
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gasta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 
those  girls  not  often  found  in  our  lati- 
tude, who  arriye  early  at  their  fiill  de- 
velopment At  twelve  years  of  age  she 
had  nearly  completed  her  growth ;  at 
fourteen  her  figure  had  taken  its  natural 
shape  and  proportion.  Very  perfect  it 
was;  physically  speaking,  it  might  be  , 
called  faultless ;  of  the  oriental  char- 
acter, however,  not  at  all  spiritual ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  John  Delaine  en- 
countered her,  he  was  completely  upset, 
so  he  expressed  himself  to  an  intimate 
friend,  infatuated,  as  his  children  insist- 
ed. There  was  this  certainly  to  be  said. 
Celia  Augusta,  at  sixteen,  had  the  pose 
and  manner  and  look  of  a  girl  of  two 
or  three-and-twenty.  Her  mind  was  just 
as  precociously  developed  as  her  body. 
In  short,  there  was  nothing  childish  or 
even  girlish  about  her.  She  was  a 
young  woman.  Delaine  had  some  time 
since  retired  from  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  looking  after  a  large  landed 
estate,  which  had  within  a  few  years 
become  immensely  valuable.  Celia  Au- 
gusta^s  mother  had  the  forethought  to 
provide  for  a  respectable  settlement  on 
her  daughter,  not  in  any  sense  propor- 
tionate to  Delaine's  large  fortune,  but 
appearing  to  be  at  the  time  a  generous 
provision  to  one  in  her  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  avoid  the  talk  of  his  set  and  to 
escape  the  reproaches  of  his  children. 
Delaine  took  his  young  wife,  immedi- 
mtely  after  their  marriage,  and  went  to 
Europe.  The  mother  sold  out  her 
boarding-house,  and  went  somewhere 
among  her  relations.  She  had  retired  on 
a  small  annuity. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Delaine 
was  heard  from  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic The  reflex  of  the  splendor  of 
her  salon  in  Paris  penetrated  the  re- 
gions of  our  New  Toik  Belgravia.  If 
her  eariy  opportunities  had  been  n^- 
lected,  she  knew  well  how  to  make  up 
for  them.  Very  quietly  she  engaged 
masters  who  taught  her  music  and  sing- 
ing. She  had  great  natural  taste  and  a 
■aperb  voice,  and  she  devoted  heradf  to 
aoquiiing  a  command  of  the  modem 
Her  husband  never  Tsntored 


tosspeak  any  thing  but  his  own  tongueL 
She  was  intensely  ambitious,  and  with 
passions  like  her's  and  a  nature  natural- 
ly unscrupulous,  it  was  well  that  her 
ambition  absorbed,  at  least  for  the  time, 
every  other  excitement 

Some  slights  she  had  received,  before 
leaving  home,  which  rankled  deeply. 
To  be  at  the  head  of  fashion,  to  receive 
the  admiration  and  the  adulation  of  the 
throng,  was  what  she  resolved  on.  It 
pleased  her  husband  to  gratify  her.  In 
return,  she  did  what  she  could  to  make 
him  comfortable  and  enjoy  himselC 

Further,  in  all  the  gossip  of  the  s^ 
Ions,  in  all  the  free  talk  of  the  clubs 
and  echoes  of  the  boulevards,  not  so 
much  as  a  single  breath  was  raised 
against  the  fair  fame  of  this  gay  and 
free-mannered  and  beautiful  woman  of 
fashion.  No  smile  parted  the  lips  of 
the  knowing  ones,  if  they  met  the  hus- 
band sometimes  sauntering  by  himself 
through  the  Tuilleries  or  along  the  rue 
Rivoli,  or  encountered  Madame  Delaine 
taking  a  dashing  horseback  ride  with  a 
distinguished  member  of  some  of  the 
foreign  embassies.  Delaine  knew  this, 
ah,  how  well,  fdt  it,  I  should  say,  and 
proud  of  his  wife's  attractions  and  of 
the  homage  she  every  where  compelled, 
and  of  her  fidelity  to  him  (I  mean  what 
men  and" women  of  the  worid  call  fidel- 
ity), he  walked  about  the  observed  and 
envied  of  many,  while  he  grew  more 
and  more  indulgent  to  his  wife's  wishes 
and  more  eager  to  gratify  her  ambitious 
aspirations. 

All  these  things  came  reverberating 
over  the  Atlantic,  carrying  consterna- 
tion to  the  souls  of  good,  honest  scan- 
dal-mongers, who  had  declared  the 
young  minx  would  run  away  from 
"old"  Delaine  in  three  months  after 
she  had  been  in  Paris,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Delaine's  children,  who 
were  devoutly  hoping  she  would  do 
something  to  disgrace  herself  and  drive 
their  father  home  to  seek  consolation 
again  in  his  fiumly  and  a  divorce. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  ^  young  minx  ^ 
knew  too  much  for  that  She  knew 
what  was  predicted  of  her.  Yery  kind, 
sweet-teo^peied  ftiendS|  had  told  her  all 
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about  it  with  Tariatioxis.  It  was  not  so 
intended)  but^they  could  not  baye  done 
her  a  greater  service.  Delaine^s  disposi- 
tion was  oot  remarkably  kind  or  partic- 
ularly afifable;  but  as  soon  as  be  and 
his  wife  were  fairly  established  in  Paris, 
be  began  quietly  and  unobtrusiTely  to, 
seek  out  the  best  class  of  new  comers 
among  our  countrymen,  and  offer  them 
invitations  to  her  house.  Soon  her  hus- 
band became  known  as  the  most  hos- 
pitable American  in  Paris,  and  his  wife 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  accom- 
plished of  her  fair  countrywomen. 

These  reports,  too,  came  driving 
across  the  Atlantic  by  every  steamship. 
"  Was  he  crazy  ? "  So  asked  the  scan- 
dal-mongers. **  He  was  crazy."  So  said 
his  children. 

Many,  however,  stopped  abusing  Mrs. 
Delaine  and  prophesying  evil  of  her, 
and  took  to  shaking  their  heads  about 
the  "  old  man."  Old  man  I  Delaine  at 
that  period  was  as  hale  and  vigorous  a 
fellow  as  you  could  meet,  and  looked, 
as  I  have  said,  about  forty,  while  his 
wife,  with  a  certain  matronly  way  of 
dressing  (how  well  they  can  serve  you 
in  all  such  points,  those  Parisian  dress- 
makers), certainly  did  not  look  more 
than  ten  years  younger,  instead  of  four- 
and-thirty  years ! 

This  could  not  last  forever.  Alas! 
no.  When  a  man  has  passed  fifty,  he  is 
physically  going  down  hill.  It  may  not 
seem  so,  but  it  is  so.  A  girl  at  sixteen, 
married  or  imroarried,  has,  if  she  lives, 
a  long  sweep  of  thirty  years  before  her, 
possibly  more,  for  a  career  of  fashion 
and  display. 

Delaine  spent  ten  years  in  Paris  with 
his  wife,  in  which  time  she  had  reached 
the  top  round  of  the  ladder.  No  more 
world  remained  for  her  to  conquer.  She 
had  travelled  with  her  husband  many 
times  over  the  Continent,  coming  back 
always  to  resume  her  sway  in  the 
French  capital.  At  last  she  began  to 
sigh  for  a  permanent  change  of  scene. 

This  gilded  life  ceased  to  charm  her ; 
it  ran  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  un- 
varied round,  and  she  was  ennuied.  The 
parties,  the  receptions,  the  drives  in  the 
Bais^  the  court,  the  races,  the  gossip 


were  no  longer  an  attraction.  Even 
the  perpetual  homage  which  she  re- 
ceived was  stereotype.  She  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  watering-places  and 
the  Spas,  Dieppe,  Biarritz,  Baden,  Hom- 
burg.  Every  pass  in  the  Alps  had  be- 
come familiar,  Rome  she  knew  by  heart, 
as  well  as  Florence.  The  Nile  was  a 
bore.  She  no  longer  had  the*  incentive 
which  abuse  and  opposition  produce. 
She  had  conquered  both,  and  had  vin- 
dicated her  husband's  choice. 

[Ah!    Had  she?] 

Ten  years  marks  a  cycle  in  the  world 
of  fashion  and  society.  The  elder  ones 
give  place  gracefully  or  otherwise.  Oth- 
ers lose  their  money,  die,  leave  the 
country,  or  mysteriously  disappear.  In 
this  lies  the  fascination  of  our  New 
York  fashionable  life  (of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  fortunes,  I  speak  as  I 
would  of  gambling,  sporting,  or  any 
other  folly)  ;  for  nowhere  else  do  we  see 
such  constant  and  so  marvellous 
changes;  such  are  the  fluctuations  in 
the  lives  of  our  representative  women 
who  aim  to  lead  in  the  salon.  Rotation 
in  office  is  carried  out  more  unsparingly 
than  among  politicians.  Behold  that 
magnificent  establishment,  the  liveried 
retinue,  the  four-in-hand,  the  conspicu- 
ous box  at  the  opera.  You  saw  them 
yesterday.  To-day  they  have  vanished. 
No,  I  mistake.  Only  the  occupants  are 
no  longer  to  be  met  with,  liie  house 
still  stands,  it  has  only  changed  owners. 
The  fiunkies  are  hired  to  a  new  master. 
The  carriages  are  repainted,  revamish- 
ed,  and  have  a  bran-new  coat-of-arms ; 
the  horses  go  with  the  carriages  and  the 
opera  box  with  the  horses.  This  sort  of 
life  is  fascinating,  for  there  is  no  end  to 
these  exciting  scenes,  which  never  last 
long  enough  to  wear  an  ennuied  com- 
plexion. 

I  beg  my  kind  friend,  Mrs. ,  as 

well  as  my  very  accomplished  friend, 

Mrs. ,  not  for  a  moment  to  suppose 

I  would  insinuate  that  it  is  possible  for 
tJiem  to  "fluctuate."  Do  I  not  know 
you  and  your  family?  Did  not  your 
father  live  before  you  here,  in  this  city  ? 
I  will  not  mention  his  occupation.  Am 
I  not  perfectly  aware  there  is  nothing  in 
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the  business  of  your  respectable  hus- 
bands which  involves  even  ordinary 
risks?  Your  picture  gallery  is  im- 
proved by  yearly  additions.  You  still 
retain  the  same  original  stockholder's 
box  at  the  opera.  You  interest  your- 
self permanently  in  charities ;  you  do 
indeed ;  and  although  I  do  not  suppose 
you  know  Inuch  about  the  state  of  the 
poor,  except  sentimentally,  still  you 
give  money  to  help  them.  Permit  me 
to  state  then  unequivocally  that  I  ex- 
cept you  and  many  like  you,  from  this 
category. 

•  But  then,  must  I  say  it,  while  no  one 
disputes  your  position  and  your  ability 
to  maintain  it,  you  are  not  the  rage! 
You  know  that  very  well,  you  never 
were,  you  never  need  expect  to  be.  It 
is  true  you  have  seen  many  young 
queens  of  fashion  rise  and  disappear; 
but  they  were  queens  while  they  lasted, 
and  you  were  content  to  do  them  hom- 
age— content  ?  No ;  but  you  were 
forced  to  do  so.  With  bitterness  in 
your  heart,  you  moved  in  their  train, 
for  fashion  is  a  despot  against  whom 
you  dare  not  rebel.  While,  therefore, 
you  have  without  doubt  secured  a  posi- 
tion from  which  nothing  but  grim 
death  can  dislodge  you,  yet  you  envied 
these  "  queens  for  a  day,"  and  would 
gladly  have  stepped  in  their  vacant 
places,  but  you  could  not. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  society 
which  Mrs.  Delaine  was  to  encounter 
when  she  decided  to  return  to  New 
York.  I  say,  when  she  decided,  for  she 
now  governed  absolutely;  yet  without 
exhibiting  any  of  the  spirit  of  the  ty- 
rant. Delaine  never  dreamed  that  he  did 
not  have  his  own  way.  I  do  not  think 
Delaine  himself  was  as  desirous  to  leave 
Paris  as  his  wife,  for  he  made  almost 
yearly  visits  to  New  York  to  look  after 
his  real  estate,  which  was  constantly  in- 
creasing in  value.  He  generally  spent 
about  two  weeks  here,  and  then  hur- 
ried back  to  his  French  home,  and  in 
this  way  would  have  been  quite  content, 
I  think,  to  have  gone  on  all  his  life. 
But  the  time  had  come  for  Mrs.  De- 
Jaine's  return. 

For  more  than  a  twelvemonth  previ- 


ous, a  magnificent  edifice  had  been  in 
course  of  construction  far^p  town  on 
the  Fifth  avenue.  It  had  a  fine  court- 
yard, and  the  style  of  the  architecture 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  passers-by. 
What  was  it?  Nobody  knew.  The 
secret  was  well  kept.  Every  thing  was 
carried  on  through  an  agent ;  but  whose 
agent  was  he  ?  The  very  best  people  in 
every  line  were  employed,  and  the  plans 
executed  with  fidelity. 

At  last  the  high  fence  which  sur- 
rounded the  mansion  was  taken  away 
and  the  building  exposed  to  full  view 
—really  a  "  thing  of  beauty  I '»  Still 
nobody  could  tell  any  thing  about  it. 
Soon  there  arrived  a  large  importation  of 
French  furniture,  which  was  splendidly 
arranged.  Several  fine  carriages  accom- 
panied the  shipment,  and  the  secret  was 
permitted  to  leak  out.  The  Delaines 
were  to  return  from  Europe  and  live  in 
New  York  1  Only  think  of  it  I  This 
was  their  house.  All  this  furniture  be- 
longed to  them.  So  did  the  carriages. 
When  would  they  arrive?  That  did 
not  yet  transpire.  A  staid  and  highly 
respectable-looking  man,  grave  as  a 
sexton,  reticent  as  the  Emperor,  had 
taken  possession  when  the  furniture 
came  in,  and  a  woman,  quite  as  grave 
and  still  more  reticent,  had  come  with 
the  man.  Some  simple  people  inquired 
if  they  were  the  Delaines.  No ;  it  was 
only  the  maitre  cPhotel  and  his  sister, 
the  femme  de  charge.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  October. 

It  happened,  opportunely,  that  just  at 
the  period,  when  Mrs.  Delaine  decided 
on  the  important  step  of  entering  on  a 
New  York  career,  the  last  furore  in  the 
way  of  the  "  divinest  woman  in  the 
world,"  who  had  carried  away  the 
hearts  of  all  the  men  and  won  the 
praises  and  afiection  (?)  of  all  the  wom- 
en by  her  admirable  deportment  while 
enjoying  a  full  tide  of  triumph;  this 
chinning  creature,  who  did  not  lead 
the  fashion,  but  who  icas  the  fashion, 
whose  every  word,  look,  motion,  an 
eager  and  admiring  throng  anxiously 
waited  on, — of  whom  it  was  known  just 
how  many  bonnets  she  possessed,  how 
many  camels^  hair  shawls,  how  many 
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laces,  the  value  of  her  jeivvels,  and  that 
she  never  was  seen  twice  in  the  same 
dress ;  this  paragon  of  women,  on  whom 
when  arrayed  for  conquest,  as  she  entered 
her  box  at  the  opera,  alJ  eyes  were  turn- 
ed, to  whom  respectable  mammas  were 
anxious  to  present  their  still  innocent 
daughters,  proud  if  she  invited  one  to 
sit  by  her  side  during  the  performance 
and  witness  the  number  of  gallant  men 
who  would  come  between  the  acts  to 
pay  court  to  her. — 

I  say  it  happened  opportunely  for 
Mrs.  Delaine  that  at  this  particular 
adsis  the  ^^  divinest  woman  in  the 
world"  saw  fit  to  leave  the  country 
and  her  nearly  bankrupt  husband,  and 
go  to  parts  unknown,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  immensely  rich  stock-bro- 
ker. 

It  created  very  little  sensation.  It 
was  in  the  summer,  when  society  was 
scattered.  There  were  expressive  shrugs 
by  some  of  the  men,  and  plenty  of  "  I 
knew  just  how  it  would  turn  out "  .by 
the  women,  and  before  autumn  the 
whole  affair  was  forgotten,  and  New 
York  was  without  a  queen. 

Mrs.  Delaine  came  on  the  stage  with 
very  different  tactics.  Her  r61e  was  to 
be  quiet,  but  intensely  attractive.  No 
ostentatious  display  of  what  was  really 
ostentatious.  She  came  with  a  character 
which  had  been  proof  against  Parisian 
batteries  for  a  series  of  years.  There 
was  no  disputing  it,  nor  the  power  it 
gave  Mrs.  Delaine,  especially  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  "  divinest  woman." 

In  one  respect  Mrs.  Delaine  changed 
absolutely.  In  Paris  she  exerted  her 
skill  to  give  herself  a  matronly  look.  In 
New  York  she  assumed  the  appearance, 
manners,  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  If 
in  Paris  she  looked  thirty,  I  was  about 
to  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration, 
she  now  looked  thirteen.  Certainly  she 
might  have  passed  for  sixteen.  She 
really  was  twenty-six.  What  a  trans- 
formation. 

Delaine,  who  still  held  his  own  pret- 
ty well,  though  he  had  to  be  careful  in 
getting  to  hi»  feet  or  in  stepping  down- 
stairs, and  who  now  sometimes  stuck  a 
little  when  mounting  his  horse.  Delaine 


was  amazed  by  the  sudden  change  in 
his  wife. 

"  Why,  Augusta,  what  has  happened 
to  you  ?  You  look  as  young  as  the  day 
we  were  married  I " 

**  I  suppose  it  is  the  effect  of  my  na- 
tive air,"  replied  his  wife  sweetly. 

"  But,  the  devil,  you  were  always  in 
perfect  health  on  the  other  side." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear,  you  forget  how  often  I 
used  to  consult  Dr.  Naudin." 

**  Well,  I  can't  say  the  air  here  agrees 
with  me  particularly,"  and  Delaine 
glanced  into  a  large  mirror  near  by. 

"  Nonsense,  John,"  said  his  wife,  kind- 
ly ;  "  you  never  in  your  life  looked  as 
well  as  you  look  at  this  moment" 

**I  don't  think  it,  Qussy,"  said  De- 
laine, a  little  sadly. 

He  seemed  to  be  considering  for  the 
first  time  the  immense  disparity  in  age 
between  them. 

"  Why,  love,  what  ia  the  matter  ? " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Delaine ;  '^  you  have  the 
blues,  I  do  believe.  We  have  not  got 
used  to  our  new  home.  Come,  let  us 
have  a  ride  in  the  Park.  I  was  going 
to  pay  Mrs.  Edward  Delisle  a  visit,  but 
we  will  take  our  ride  instead." 

She  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Gussy,"  said  Delaine. 

She  stopped. 

"  Gussy,  won't  you  put  on  the  riding- 
habit  you  used  to  wear  last  summer, 
and — and — fix  yourself— ah — ah,  as  you 
used  to  ?  " 

His  wife  laughed.  "  How  preposte^ 
ous,  John.  Would  you  have  me  wear 
something  as  old  as  the  flood,  out  of 
fashion  this  twelvemonth,  besides  I  have 
given  it  to  Lucille." 

She  tripped  away  as  she  spoke. 
Childlike  as  she  seemed,  she  was  in- 
exorable as  Fate. 

Delaine  sighed  again,  and  sat  still  till 
the  horses  were  brought  round.  He  did 
not  feel  at  home  in  the  the  Park,  as  he 
used  to  in  the  Bais,  although  he  met 
many  acquaintances,  and  his  wife  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  It  was  true, 
Delaine  did  have  the  blues. 

In  New  York  there  ia  not,  as  yet,  any 
class  who  are  absolutely  men  of  leisure. 
There  are  no  arrangements,  in   short. 
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whereby  such  a  class  can  ejcist.  Delaine 
bad  a  great  many  acquaintances,  all  the 
pefBODS  he  bad  entertained  in  Paris 
were  glad  cnougli  to  welcome  him  in 
Kow  York,  and  return  his  civilities  at 
their  own  houisea.  They  were  mill  ion- 
sires,  if  you  please,  but  during  the  day 
they  were  biisy ;  just  as  hard  at  work, 
indeed  harder  tLan  even  If  Delaine 
^ct»tiiroil  to  call  on  them^  despite  their 
politcnc^^  it  waM  evident  he  was  in  the 
way.  flo  had  done  nothing  so  long, 
that  he  could  not  undertake  to  attend 
even  to  hb  own  nifairs.  Besides,  Do- 
Uine  was  right,  the  climate  did  not 
agree  with  him.  At  least,  his  new 
mode  of  life  *Hd  not.  He  t*Jok  leas 
cxetvisc,  and  at  the  eanio  lime  lived 
freely  than  usual.  And  here  the 
la  very  stimulating*  One  cannot 
"drink  wine  and  ale  and  mnritiJ  with  the 
game  freedom  as  in  Europe,  Delaine, 
however,  tof)k  more  than  ever.  He  did 
not  belong  to  a  long-lived  race.  Some- 
how hi^  wife  had  changed.  Slie  did 
uot  make  liim  happy  as  formerly. 

Poor  man  I 

Meantime,  Mra.  Delaine  had  Btepped 
quietly,  and  aa  if  by  universal  consent, 
Into  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  flight 
of  her  predecessor.  And  what  a  contrast 
to  the  queen  of  the  seaaon  \  The  mys- 
terious machinery  of  her  housebold,  the 
numerous  retinue,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
trifles  which  surrounded  her  establish- 
Bent,  her  accompliftlinjent«i,  her  powers 
bf  eonversiation,  her  ability  to  talk  with 
foreigners  in  their  own  tongue,  her 
yonth,  together  with  a  certain  modesty 
of  demeanor,  wluch  seemed  naturally  to 
belong  to  it,  her  unassuming  manner  on 
all  oecafiions,  and  wnthal  the  hnppy  way 
In  which  she  exhibited  the  air  of  one 
perfectly  assured  of  her  position  and 
entirely  at  ease  in  it.  Then  her  easy 
f>olltent-'s»  to  every Iwdy,  no  matter 
whom*  The  sneer  of  the  ugly  Miss  — 
relaxed,  the  sarcasm  of  the  ill-natnred 

Mrs, dif'<l  on  her  lips,  tlio  joke  of 

,  the  obi  tjcauj  frll  harndcsp,  for  no- 
body laughed  at  it.  There  was  no  mb- 
lake.  Mrs.  Celia  Auguatji  DeUine  hod 
adileTed  her  triumph. 

Only  Delaine  waa  no  longer  %  happy 


man.  He  began  to  feel  very  miserable. 
He  had  to  attefid  his  wife  on  all  oeca* 
sions.  61ie  would  not  stir  out  withont 
him.  It  began  to  be  a  serious  incon- 
venience, but  he  went^ — went,  but  no 
longer  enjoyed. 

It  will  be  recollected,  the  settlement 
which  Delaine  bad  made  on  his  wife 
WHS  a  moderate  one,  although  it  seemed 
at  the  time  ample  to  the  poor  boarding- 
house  keeper,  Celia  Augusta*!*  inotbcr. 
Mre,  Delaine  had  never  lo»t  sight  of 
this.  It  is  true,  should  her  husband 
die  intestate,  her  own  annuity  antl  the 
use  of  one  third  of  his  property  during 
her  life  would  be  a  very  handsome  in- 
come, but  it  would  immediately  change 
her  position  from  the  height  she  now 
occupied  to  one  qtnte  second  class. 

To  have  little  or  no  property  abe 
coidd  absolutely  call  her  own,  to  enjoy 
only  the  vae  of  one  third  of  what  she 
now  entirely  controlled  J  IIow  despcr* 
atcly  humiliating.  It  was  the  skeleton 
in  her  closet.  For  Delaine  had  a  par- 
ticular repugnance  to  making  his  wilL 
He  entertained  a  feeling  common  to 
many,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  preparation 
for  death,  in  no  wise  agreeable,  in  tad 
very  disHgreeablo.  And  although  De- 
laine did  intend  to  make  his,  and  that 
without  much  delay,  he  could  never 
bring  himsiclf  quite  to  the  point.  His 
wife,  on  some  very  tender  occasions, 
would  allude  to  the  topic,  and  then  De- 
laine would  say,  **  Yes,  my  dear,  you 
are  quite  right  Next  week  I  will  send 
for  Dawson,  and  it  shall  be  done.'* 

So  matters  stood  when  the  Delaines 
relumed  to  America.  After  they  were 
setted,  Mrs.  Delaine  ventured  to  speak 
to  her  husband  again,  but,  I  think  her 
recent  transformation  to  youth  did  not 
help  the  application.  Delaine  for  once 
was  peevi^,  and  assured  his  wife  there 
was  time  enough,  he  had  no  idea  of 
dying  at  present,  Augusta  changevl  fho 
trtibject  at  once;  she  only  remarked  she 
apoke  more  on  his  account,  knowing  his 
earnest  desire  that  she  should  bts  com- 
fortable, whatever  might  happen,  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  phe  spoke,  tear* 
protluced  by  his  harsh  manner 

DeUine  was  conquoredf  and  promised 
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to  conrer  with  his  connsel  the  first  of 
the  week,  and  so  time  went  on. 

By  dint  of  very  adroit  management^ 
an  interview  was  at  last  brought  about 
between  Mr.  Delaine  and  this  counsel, 
who  was  our  acquaintance,  Horace  Pul- 
fiifer,  and  on  that  occasion,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Delaine  did  convey  to  the  lawyer 
his  views  about  the  final  disposition  of 
his  property,  of  which  Pulsifer  took  a 
few  minutes.  But  here  the  matter  end- 
ed. Relieved  by  partially  doing  his 
duty,  it  was  thenceforth  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mrs.  Delaine  not  only  held  sway  dur- 
ing her  first  New  York  season,  but  en- 
tered triumphantly  on  the  second,  more 
ftilly  assured  than  even  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  But  what  she  had  been  for 
some  months  dreading,  came  to  pass. 

For  when  this  second  season  was  near 
its  close,  indeed  it  lacked  but  a  single 
week  to  Lent,  John  Delaine  on  return- 
ing from  a  grand  party  with  his  wife, 
was  stricken  with  sudden  illness,  so  ' 
that  for  some  time  he  was  speechless.  It 
proved  that  one  half  of  his  firame  was 
seriously  paralyzed,  and  that  his  idle, 
selfish,  insignificant  career  had  found  its 
close.  He  did  not  die.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  rallied,  and  report  said  he  was 
much  better,  indeed  would  soon  be  out 
again.  After  several  weeks  he  was 
out  One  fine,  balmy  spring  day  he 
appeared  at  the  street  door,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  physician,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  respectable-look- 
ing maitre  d*?u?tel.  He  was  helped  slow- 
ly down  the  steps  and  into  a  carriage. 
What  a  change  those  few  weeks  had 
wrought  in  him — ^poor,  worn-out,  ghast- 
ly creature ! 

After  that  he  might,  on  almost  any 
fine  day,  be  encountered,  supported 
by  a  stout  serving-man,  taking  a  few 
steps  along  the  avenue.  He  paid  but 
little  attention  to  passers,  looking  at 
them  with  lack-lustre  eyes. 

The  conduct  of  his  wife  on  this  occa- 
sion was  truly  commendable.  Every 
thing  was  put  aside  that  she  might 
devote  herself  entirely  to  her  hus- 
band. The  slightest  suggestion  of  the 
physicians  was  carefully  attended  to. 


She  saw  personally  to  every  require- 
ment What  if  he  should  die  without 
a  will  I  The  idea  haunted  the  innocent 
young  creature.  What,  indeed!  He 
must  not,  he  should  not  die — intestate ! 

How  beautiful  she  looked,  arrayed  in 
the  simplest  spring  dresses,  devoting 
herself  to  her  darling  husband.  De- 
laine^s  children,  who  called  assiduously 
to ,  inquire  for  their  father,  could  not 
deny  that  she  was  a  model  wife  on  this 
trying  occasion.  When  the  season  ad- 
vanced, preparations  were  made  to  go 
to  an  agreeable  summer  resort,  recom- 
mended by  the  medical  men,  where  the 
invalid  might  find  cheerful  society  with- 
out the  noise  and  bustle  of  more  promi- 
nent places. 

Before  this,  Mrs.  Delaine  had  had 
several  interviews  with  Horace  Pulsifer. 
He  had  never  destroyed  the  brief  mem- 
oranda he  had  taken  about  Delaine's 
will.  It  was  a  delicate  subject  for  the 
wife  to  open.  But  she  managed  this 
admirably,  by  simply  telling  the  truth. 
I  do  not  say  all  the  truth,  but  she  per- 
mitted no  misstatement  to  escape  her. 
8he  made,  in  this  way,  a  good  impres- 
sion on  the  keen  analyzer. 

Ever  since  her  return  ftrom  Europe 
she  had  done  her  best  to  study  Pulsifer 
and  to  find  his  weak  side,  if  possible. 
The  result  was  not  fruitful.  She  only 
saw  how  impossible  it  was  to  use  him, 
how  difficult  even  to  deceive  him. 

After  Delaine  had  been  ill  two  or 
three  months,  she  sought  an  interview 
wtih  the  lawyer,  and  in  the  most  frank, 
innocefit  manner  told  him  that  her  hus- 
band had  ever  since  they  were  married 
proposed  to  make  a  will  and  from  time 
to  time  delayed  it.  He,  Pulsifer,  knew 
her  husband's  mind  about  it,  since  he 
had  already  been  consulted.  She  would 
not  conceal  her  anxiety  on  the  subject 
on  her  own  account.  At  the  same  time 
she  felt  that  her  husband's  wishes 
ought,  if  possible,  be  carried  out  She 
gave  Pulsifer,  who  listened  with  interest 
in  spite  of  himself,  an  account  of  her 
married  life,  she  attempted  no  affected 
sentimentality.  In  fact,  she  acted  with 
great  naturalness.  She  did  not  propose 
to  speak  to  her  husband  about  his  will 
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tiU  his  health  became  more  settled ;  but 
as  she  could  not  well  help  thinking 
about  it,  ahe  thought  best  to  cousult 
with  him< 

So  mattere  went  on.  Delame  re- 
turned fwm  his  Bumiacr  sojourn  cer- 
tainly no  "worse.  Indeed ,  his  general 
health  appeared  firmer.  Still  he  could 
bear  no  tefLrcnce  to  the  ^ill.  In  vain 
Mrs.  Delaine  endeavored  to  persuade 
Mr*  Puhiifer  to  draw  up  one  iu  accord* 
ance  with  the  memoranda  he  possessed. 
He  would  not  do  it  without  farther 
consultation  witii  Delaine,  and  the  lady 
8aw  it  was  not  safe  to  press  liim. 

The  New  York  season  was  again  ap- 
proaching. It  was  Imrd  to  give  it  up, 
but  it  would  be  still  harder  to  lose  De- 
laine^s  fortune.  Society  was  re&ounced| 
and  devotion  to  her  husband  zealously 
practised.  Of  course^  she  lost  her  po* 
Bitiott  as  lender.  Society  could  not 
wait,  but  forth i^ith  iostallcd  a  new  di- 
vinity. 

Now  it  wag  that  the  cold,  hard  side  of 
Augusta  Dcliiine's  nature  began  to  dia-  ' 
play  itself.  She  took  care  that  the 
world  knew  juat  how  devoted  ahe  was  to 
her  iuvarul  husband,  Bhe  had,  of  late, 
partially  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Rev.  Croton  Ellsworth.  [I  had  for- 
gotten to  say  she  and  her  husband,  from 
the  time  they  returned  to  America,  had 
been  reguhir  attendants  at  the  Church 
of  the  Miraculous  Pre^-ence.]  That  rev-^ 
ereud  gentleman,  after  the  illness  of 
Delaine,  was  very  re«,,Tilur  in  his  duties 
as  pastor,  coming  in  frequently,  general- 
ly about  lunch  time,  to  see  his  aflaicted 
parishioner,  and  taste  a  glass  of  Veuve 
Cliquot^  some  of  Delaine^a  owe  importa- 
tion. As  the  season  advanced,  Croton 
Ellsworth's  visita  became  more  frequeot. 
He  hod  several  confidential  interviews 
with  Augusta,  the  result  of  which  waa 
that  both  parties  seemed  to  understand 
each  other  perfectly. 

It  was  not  lung  after  this  before 
another  legal  gentleman  was  called  in ; 
one  of  Croton  Ellsworth's  selection.  He 
was  t^mto  on  old  man,  very  respectable, 
of  course;  in  Tact,  standing  formerly 
high  in  his  profession,  but  now  partial- 
ly retired  from  it. 


I  cannot  undertake  to  give  the  circum- 
stances, and  there  were  interesting  ones, 
doubtless.  1  do  not  know  what  conver- 
sation Croton  Ellsworth  really  had  with 
Delaine  prior  to  a  certiiin  date  (March 
30),  when,  as  was  subsequently  proved 
in  court,  Delaine  signed,  sealed,  pub- 
lished, and  declared  a  certiiin  paper  aa 
his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  pres- 
cQce  of  the  divine  and  the  respectable 
professional  man,  and  delivered  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  i&  well  known  that  aUer  this  event 
Delaine  grew  worse ;  he  had  suffered  too 
great  a  strain,  perhaps,  on  his  shattered 
nen^ous  system.  Some  old  friends,  who 
were  iu  the  habit  of  coming  in,  were 
denied  admittance ;  he  was  '^  too  weak 
to  see  company."  Finally,  his  children 
were  excluded.  You  may  be  sure  what 
Augusta  Dekinc  undertook  to  accom- 
plish was  carried  out  with  nerve  aod 
resolution. 

In  the  summer  they  went  to  the  same 
place  as  on  the  previous  year ;  both  D&- 
laine  and  his  wife.  The  wife  only  came 
away.  The  poor,  broken-down  old  man 
had  passed  from  this  world,  uud  left  his 
wife  the  absolute  control  of  all  hiB 
large  fortune  t 

Here  ivas  Augustn^s  mistake.  She 
had  grasped  loo  much.  Had  the  will 
been  prepared  exuctly  in  accordance 
with  the  minutes  taken  by  Fidsifer,  I 
am  quite  sure  Delaine's  children  would 
have  acquiesced.  But  the  wife  was  too 
confident,  She  had  eoliatcd  on  her  side 
the  medical  men,  the  laivyer,  the  priest ; 
what  hud  she  to  fear  \  She  went  Into 
the  bkckesi  of  mourning.  She  put  all 
her  servants  in  mourning.  The  solemn 
and  respectable  mfliYrftTAwf^-;  and  his  seri- 
ous and  respectable  sister,  the  femme  d4 
cJutrge^  looked  more  sole  in  n  and  serious 
and  respectable  than  ever.  Croton  Ells- 
worth called  often  to  administer  conso- 
lation. He  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
duty  of  resignation,  for  the  widow's 
special  benefit 

But  Delaine*a  children  were  not  satis- 
fied to  be  shut  absolutely  out  of  their 
inheritance*  After  a  proper  delay,  they 
commenced  to  make  iovestigatioD. 
Tbey  found  barriers  to  their  progresSj 
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almost  insurmountable.  By  degrees 
they  gained  somewhat ;  a  bit  of  intelli- 
gence here  and  a  trivial  circumstance 
there  aided  to  form  a  ground-work  on 
which,  after  a  year  or  more  had  passed, 
one  or  two  keen  lawyers  undertook  to 
prosecute. 

Mrs.  Delaine  had  continued  to  cour 
suit  with  Pulsifer  even  when  she  had 
employed  another  lawyer  to  draw  the 
will.  In  fact,  she  acquainted  him  at 
the  time  very  frankly  with  what  she 
had  done.  Just  so  soon  as  she  could 
decently  do  so,  after  the  funeral,  she 
had  retained  Pulsifer  as  her  general 
adviser ;  and  now  began  the  contest  for 
power — ^since  nooney  is  power. 

At  the  time  I  presented  Mrs.  Delaine 
to  the  reader  in  the  lawyer's  consulting 
room,  her  husband  had  been  dead  near- 
ly three  years.  Augusta  herself  was 
thirty-three  years  old,  a  dangerous  age 
for  married  women  who  do  not  love 
their  husbands,  and  for  widows  who  did 
not  love  them  when  they  were  alive. 
Ever  since  she  was  married,  Augusta  De- 
laine had  been  engrosse.1  and  constantly 
occupied  with  her  schemes  and  >plans 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  romantic,  senti- 
mental, or  passionate  emotions.  She  did 
not  permit  any  thing  to  turn  her  mind 
from  the  objects  she  steadily  pursued, 
and  this  is  why  she  was  always  successful. 
But  when  the  last  crisis  had  passed,  when 
the  period  of  mourning  had  been  punc- 
tiliously fulfilled,  and  she  was  ready  tp 
emerge  again  into  life,  experienced,  un- 
scrupulous, free,  her  heart  beat  quick  at 
thoughts  she  never  before  had  known, 
certainly  had  never  before  tolerated, 
but  which  now  came  unbidden,  and 
which,  perhaps,  she  waa  ready  to  wel- 
come. Her  lawsuit  was  scarcely  more 
than  in  its  inception.  She  was  advised 
she  had  little  to  apprehend  from  it. 
All  traces  of  her  own  work  had  been 
too  well  covered,  and  time  was  running 
against  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  some 
very  respectable  people  Mrs.  Delaine 
had  lost  caste.  The  afiair  of  the  will 
had  been  so  much  talked  about,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  be  careful.  Delaine's 
children,  too,  made  quite  a  formidable 
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party ;  so  that  with  all  her  freeh  dis- 
play and  elegant  arrangements  ah« 
could  not  help  feeling  that  things  had 
much  changed  since  her  husband's 
death.  Before,  she  was  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  something  very  potent  in  a 
husband's  protection,  silent,  unostenta- 
tious though  it  be,  and  gay  wives,  un- 
loving wives  I  was  about  to  say,  un- 
faithful wives,  cannot  fully  appreciata 
its  worth  till  they  have  lost  it. 

When  Mrs.  Delaine  again  entered 
fashionable  life,  she  experienced  this 
very  quickly.  There  was  that,  too,  in 
the  manner  of  a  certain  class  of  men 
difficult  to  indicate,  impossible  to  re- 
sent, but  which  she  felt  keenly.  She 
had  to  take  care  not  to  lose  adherents. 
She  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was 
the  subject  of  unfriendly  criticism  and 
remark  in  certain  quarters.  This  pro- 
duced in  her  a  bold,  defiant  manner 
quite  at  variance  with  her  former  soft^ 
sweet  denieanor.  She  bor&  herself 
bravely,  nevertheless.  Her  great  wealth, 
her  beauty,  her  still  youthful  appear- 
ance, and  her  really  charming  manners 
enabled  her  to  keep  up  what  many 
would  regard  as  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  at  this  time  she  got  a  glimpse 
of  young  Castleton  as  he  passed  from 
Pulsifer's  private  room.  She  was  so 
struck  by  his  appearance  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  inquired  of  the  lawyer 
who  he  was.  Xot  satisfied  with  the  in- 
formation, she  managed  to  get  sight  of 
Tom  in  the  clerks'  room.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  account  for  these  things,  but 
the  cold,  natural,  hard  woman  of  tha 
world  was  smitten  with  this  young  fel- 
low. For  the  first  time  in  all  her  life — 
smitten.  It  was  not  difiicult  for  her  to 
manage  to  become  acquainted  with 
him.  Her  visits  to  the  lav^er's  ofiSce 
were  tolerably  frequent  It  was  not 
long  before  accident  brought  the  two 
together.  Castleton  was  invited  to 
her  house,  and  his  name  put  on  her 
list 

It  not  unfirequently  happens  that  a 
mature,  experienced,  and  beautiful 
woman,  something  blasee  it  may  be,  of 
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fashionable  life,  but  still  in  the  flash  of 
a  triumphant  career,  becomes  infatuated 
with  a  thoroughly  intellectual  youth  or 
young  man  whose  feelings  are  fresh  and 
who  is  virtuous — infatuated  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  almost  every  other  thought 
or  emotion. 

Augusta  Delsdne  belieyed  that  her  se- 
cret was  safe,  even  Arom  Pulsifer.  Ee  was 
quite  willing  she  should  think  so.    He 


looked  on  quietly,  betraying  no  intelli- 
gence on  the  subject. 

*'Let  the  young  fellow  find  it  out 
himself.  It  won't  hurt  him  any.  And 
it  won't  do  any  harm  to  let  Clara  Dig- 
by  know  what  other  women  think  of 
him." 

The  lawyer  could  not  quite  give  up 
his  shrewd,  worldly-wise  cogitations ! 


[mD  07  PAST  7IB8T.] 
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It  is  a  source  of  very  little  pleasure, 
I  should  suppose,  to  a  traveller  to  spend 
all  his  time  in  whatever  strauge  cities 
he  may  enter,  viewing  only  the  pub- 
lic sights.  Now,  wherever  I  have  gone, 
it  has  always  been  a  point  with  me  to 
neglect,  in  a  great  measure,  those  spots 
of  historical  or  local  interest  mentioned 
in  the  guide-books,  and  to  seek  out  all 
the  odd  places  of  which  my  compan- 
ions knew  nothing.  Thus,  if  I  should 
go  to  Pisa,  I  might  be  able  to  tell 
you  all  about  the  rag-pickers  or  thieves 
there — supposing  those  characters  to 
exist — and  not  one  syllable  about  the 
Leaning  Tower.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
whether  this  sort  of  travel  is  advantage- 
ous in  the  long  run ;  but,  considering 
the  rather  large  number  of  works  on 
the  subject  of  voyaging  published  every 
ten  years  or  so,  I  am  surprised  that 
every  man  does  not  know  foreign  cities 
as  well  as  he  does  the  city  in  which  he 
lives,  although  he  may  have  never  stir- 
red from  his  own  fireside. 

Being  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Exposition,  and  being,  after  a  day  or 
so,  rather  bored  with  the  **  chief  points 
of  attraction,"  I  cast  about  me  to  find 
what  I  may  call  the  "  chief  points  of 
repulsion."  That  is  to  say,  those  places 
where  not  many  went  I  glanced  over 
a  newspaper  in  the  hope  of  finding 
casual  mention  of  one  of  these,  when 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  advertisement  of 
Monsieur  Sonvestro,  "  Reader  of  Des- 
tiny." Here,  thought  I,  is  to  be  found 
eotertainment  for  the  day  I  I  will  make 


myself  acquainted  with  this  gtotleman, 
who  is,  no  doubt,  quite  extraordinary 
in  his  way,  take  a  look  into  the  future, 
and  leave  Paris  to-morrow  delighted ! 

I  set  off  immediately  to  obtain  audi- 
ence with  M.  Souvestre.  His  name  was 
quite  an  assurance  of  character,  because 
it  permitted  me  to  believe,  if  I  chose, 
that  he  was  perhaps  a  brother,  or  some 
other  near  relative  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Attic  Philosopher."  And  the  thought, 
that  he  boldly  set  himself  up  in  the  face 
of  all  Paris  (which  was  at  that  time  in 
the  face  of  all  the  world)  to  predict  the 
fhture,  was  sufficient  to  prove  some 
capacity  for  such  a  surprising  under- 
taking. He  did  not  in  the  least  fear 
being  unequal  to  his  professions,  be- 
cause he  asked  skeptics  in  the  paper,  as 
a  particular  favor,  to  visit  him  and 
make  any  experiment  they  chose ;  and 
declared  wannly,  in  capitals,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  satisfy  any  Thomas 
who  would  not  believe  without  first 
plainly  seeing. 

I  found  M.  Souvestre,  as  became  a 
man  of  such  uncommon  gifts,  modestly 
residing  in  a  very  retired  quarter,  and 
without  the  smallest  mark  outside 
his  door  of  his  profession.  Upon  pre- 
senting myself,  I  was  ushered  into  a 
pretty  little  ante-chamber  by  a  neat 
servant,  whose  only  cabalistic  appen- 
dages were  a  couple  of  small  trun- 
cheons, with  which,  I  afterwards  sus- 
pected, he  made  the  somewhat  unmelo- 
dious  drumming  on  a  chair  in  the  pas- 
sage, where  he  was  perpetually  stationed. 
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I  foaDd  two  other  persons — ^Venetian 
sailors — in  the  apartment  to  which  I 
had  been  directed,  who  had,  like  my- 
self, come  to  find  oat  what  their  joys 
and  woes  were  to  be  in  the  coming 
years ;  and,  being  on  all  sides  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  looks 
and  gestures,  we  at  once  entered  into  a 
very  engrossing  conversation. 

I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  have  any 
peculiar  feelings  in  the  Seer's  room-of- 
waiting.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
very  much  as  if  I  had  gone  to  the  den- 
tist's, and  was  half-impatiently  seeking 
my  turn  to  have  my  tooth  drawn. 

After  some  time,  a  head  was  thrust 
from  behind  the  folding-doors,  and  a 
voice  cried,  "  Next  1 "  and  the  sailors 
being  next,  both  went  in  together.  I 
shall  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  forget  the 
trepidation  with  which  these  fellows, 
who  no  doubt  have  slept  many  a  time 
near  the  topmast,  if  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible, or  taken  a  comfortable  meal  on 
the  remotest  end  of  the  bowsprit, 
entered  the  mystic  apartment  to  which 
they  had  been  summoned.  At  first,  I 
thought  they  would  give  up  the  idea 
altogether.  They  struggled  so  long 
ais  to  who  should  have  precedence,  as 
you  may  have  seen  children  do  on 
going  into  the  dark,  that  I  was  just 
preparing  to  relieve  them  by  offering  to 
take  their  place,  when  they  managed  it 
by  both  marching  in  abreast. 

Their  departure  made  the  room  very 
desolate ;  after  a  space,  and,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, I  fell  to  coimting  the  chairs, 
the  flowers  in  the  carpet,  the  stains  on 
the  wall,  and  every  thing  capable  of 
being  counted  within  eyeshot.  This 
exercise  nearly  blinded  me,  and  was 
making  my  head  so  dizzy,  that  I  seem- 
ed to  be  in  the  cabin  of  a  deserted  ship, 
with  all  the  world  drifting  by,  when 
the  head  again  appeared,  and  the  voice 
again  said,  "  Next  1 " 

I  looked  at  xny  watch.  The  sailors 
had  been  disposed  of  in  an  hour.  I 
opened  the  folding-doors,  and  entered. 

The  room  contained  three  chairs,  an 
open  secretary,  on  which  there  were  ly- 
ing papers  and  books,  and  a  very  pe- 
culiar object,  which  stood  directly  in 


the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  was  a  large 
crystal  globe,  made  to  revolve  on  the 
same  principle  as  those  globes  used  in 
our  school-days,  and  divided  into  three 
separate  compartments.  Each  of  these 
was  half-filled  with  some  colorless  liquid 
like  water.  I  instantly  thought  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Dee,  and  turned  to  look  at 
his  prototype  of  to-day. 

M.  Souvestre  was  a  dark  man  of  fiffcy, 
at  least  He  really  appeared  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  Frenchman,  having  all  the 
signs  about  him  of  German  origin ;  but 
his  accent  and  manner  contradicted 
every  other  token,  and  assured  me  that 
he  could  have  never  lived  a  year  out  of 
Paris  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
He  bowed  with  much  elegance,  and, 
concluding  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  I 
could  have  no  business  with  him  out- 
side of  his  profession,  asked  me  to  ex- 
tend him  my  arm. 

This  I  did  with  some  misgivings, 
when  he  immediately  rolled  up  my 
sleeves,  and  fell  to  seeking  a  particular 
vein. 

"You  are  going  to  bleed  me?"  I 
asked. 

"Certainly,  Monsieur,"  he  answered 
with  a  shrug. 

"  How  can  that  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  finding  out  my  destiny  ? " 

He  smiled  with  much  naivete  and 
self-confidence,  and  only  said,  "You 
shall  see  I " 

Having  found  the  vein,  he  deftly 
punctured  it  with  his  lancet  and  ex- 
tracted about  a  thimble-full  of  blood. 
This  he  caught  in  the  tiniest  decanter 
imi^inable  and  immediately  stopped 
any  further  flow. 

I  watched  him,  as  may  be  supposed, 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  went 
to  the  crystal  globe  and  drew  the  stop- 
pers from  the  three  orifices,  one  to  every 
compartment,  which  I  now  discovered 
in  it,  and  proceeded  to  pour  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  blood  into  each.  Im- 
mediately the  liquid,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  congealed  the  new  infusion 
and  caused  it  to  assume  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes. 

"In  this  place,"  said  M.  Souvestre, 
alluding  to  the  chamber  on  his  right 
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huidf  ^  I  flod  7<Mir  ptunt,  la  this  in  the 
middle  I  find  your  Pnseot.  la  tbU  to 
tlM  left  I  fiiu)  your  Yutiuie/' 

HomM  (mtoniahmOTt  at  tli«  rawlt  of 
du>  reeeot  op«im(tioiui  cttued  dm  to 
miiko  to  •iciAouition.  It  wm  imnio- 
dUt^y  followtd  by  a  command. 

^Bfiftdt'*  Mid  I  with  A  geftim  of 
Authority. 

''You  were  bom  tcroM  the  great 
oceaii.  Yott  are  an  American,  and  be- 
long to  one  of  the  Boutbem  Btatca. 
You  have  lived  nearly  twenty-three 
yeaiv.  You  occupy  youraeU  to  keep 
from  doing  nothing,  a  privilege  to 
whioh  your  lUture  entitlea  you,  with  an 
inatrument  which  you  liold  in  your 
hand.  It  muat  be  one  of  two  things— 
a  ahoemakerHi  awl  or  a  pen ;— and  I  aee 
by  your  flngera  that  it  ia  not  the  fo^ 
war.  You  are  engaged  when  at  home 
among  nuroerouB  othen,  over  moat  of 
wiiom  yim  aeem  to  exeroiio  authority. 
I  ahould  Hay  you  are  an  editor/* 

It  ia  m^i  neoeaaary  to  tell  any  more 
of  what  the  Profwaoraald  on  thia  score, 
tiluce  it  woulil  bo  merely  giving  my 
own  (irivate  history,  a  narrative  about 
whioh  no  peraon  can  be  auapeoted  of 
fueling  any  interest  just  at  preaeat,  and 
1  will  proceed  without  going  ao  mm^h 
into  detail. 

M.  Souvesire  made  his  prof^aaions 
gooil,  I  must  candidly  acknowledge^ 
He  told  mo — in  the  same  vague  way 
shown  above— numberleea  fkcts  about 
my  paat  Ufe,  of  which  I  am  certain  he 
could  have  obtaiue^l  no  inkling  outside 
the  crystal  gk>be.  Tho  members  of 
my  family,  dei^  and  alive,  were  accurate- 
ly described— my  bu;diiesa  tranaactions 
thoroughly  sifted— and^  in  short,  my 
amaaemcat  al  tlH»  Frenchman^a  gifts 
was  being  rapiifly  succeeded  by  whole- 
some i^ara  lest  he  should  be  equally  for- 
tunate in  reading  my  fMure— in  which 
there  would  neeeeearily  be  aome  bad  aa 
well  aa  good  hick—aiid  I  much  preftiw 
riMJl  U>  letting  the  latter  come  without 
casting  any  shadow  before^  When  he 
had  got  through  with  the  Paat^  IL 
Souveatie  aaked  me  radiuitiy  how  I 
waapleaeed« 

''Vti7amch»laa»ureyou.    But  how 


ia  it  d/fme  ?  Upon  my  word,  it  pmzlea 
me  fearfully.^ 

""Doubtleea!  But  I  have  not  yet 
proved  myselt  I  will  show  to  you  that 
I  can  do  more  than  your  iqnritoaliatB — 
your  clairvoyants.  How  I  obtain  my 
power  is,  Monsieur,  another  matter. 
Attendl" 

He  then  began  to  apeak  of  the  pres- 
ent. With  the  greatest  ease  and  in  the 
beet  spirits  he  read  off  my  plans  as  I 
had  laid  them  only  a  few  days  before, 
my  expectations  from  projects  already 
placed  in  train,  and  my  mingled  hopes 
and  fears  about  matters  as  yet  hardly 
well  conceived.  In  several  particulars 
ho  was  quite  in  error;  but  on  the 
whole,  his  utterances  were  marvellously 
correct.  His  earnestness  and  self-satis- 
faction caused  me  to  wonder  the  more, 
and  I  believe,  half  his  success  in  mak- 
ing me  look  on  the  business  with  quite 
a  feeling  of  awe  and,  to  speak  after  the 
ordinary  fashion,  renereni^  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  manifestly  believed 
thoroughly  in  himself. 

If  he  had  been  reading  anybody's 
affairs  but  my  own,  I  should  have 
laughed  to  see  him  crawling  about  his 
globe,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  peering 
with  such  an  earnest  face  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  congealed  blood,  and  then 
looking  up  into  my  eyea  so  seriously, 
and  revealing  almost  every  secret  I  had 
in  my  breast.  My  priTate  skeleton  was 
dragged  out  into  the  daylight  without 
any  ceremony  whatever.  It  was  his  first 
appearance  under  those  curcnmstancesy 
and  I  was  giad  when  M.  Sooveatre  let 
him  go  back  again  into  his  closet. 

When,  at  laet^we  came  to  the  Future, 
I  own  fhinkly  that  I  was  quite  fiog^hten- 
ed.  I  had  a  good  opportuni^to  test 
the  popular  theory  that  no  man  would 
have  the  courage,  evea  if  ha  had  tiie 
chance,  to  lift  the 

and  very  dark  curtain  of  the  Unreach- 
ed :  and  in  my  case  I  found  it  to  be 
perfectly  corxect.  I  would  have  readily 
paid  M.  Soaveetre  to  let  me  o£^  but  he 
waa  quite  an  Andent  Manner  in  point 
of  holding  you  vital  he  should  finish, 
and  I  waa  obliged  to  hear  him  oat. 
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After  a  long  prologue  on  the  difficulty 
he  generally  experienced  in  interpret- 
ing the  yarious  ramifications  of  the  san- 
guineous cobweb-work  in  his  globe,  he 
finally  came  to  Hecuba  and,  began  to 
pour  forth  his  predictions. 

Here,  I  am  afraid,  he  was  not  quite  so 
much  at  )^ome  as  he  had  been.  If  I 
am  to  credit  all  that  he  promised,  I 
may  as  well  settle  up  every  business 
concern  at  once,  and  set  down  quietly 
until  Time  shall  see  fit  to  make  so 
many  fair  promises  good.  It  is  quite 
certain,  I  believe,  that  I  am  to  marry 
five  times  before  death ;  have  a  number 
of  children,  all  of  whom  will  be  beau- 
tifbl  and  intelligent ;  get  several  liberal 
legacies ;  achieve  a  most  enviable  repu- 
tation in  one  way  and  another;  and 
live  until  I  have  seen  eighty-three  years, 


at  which  time  I  shall  probably  be  quite 
a  patriarch.  These  things  cheer  my 
spirits  when  I  think  of  them ;  but  I  fre- 
quently meet  persons  who  say  to  me 
what  Dr.  ^imrose  said  to  his  Sophy : 
**  How,  child  I  Only  that  much  for  two 
shillings  ?  I  could  have  promised  you 
more  for  half  the  money." 

I  left  M.  Souvestro,  my  mind  filled 
with  many  fantastic  thoughts  I  never 
experienced  before.  How  he  could 
have  told  my  Past  and  Present  so  suc- 
cessfully, and  yet  have  been  so  greatly 
at  feult,  as  I  fear  he  was,  with  my  fu- 
ture, is  a  subject  for  some  reflection. 
Never  could  he  have  known  so  much 
about  what  no  mortal  but  myself  ever 
knew  before,  unless  there  are  more  things 
in  Heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  any  philosophy  but  his  own. 


LOVE  IN  HERMITAGE. 

Bimin>  closed  doors  and  double  locks  he  bides, 
The  little  anchorite,  grave,  serene  and  sweet — 

With  radiant  wings  hid  'neath  monastic  guise 
And  quiver  laid,  forgotten,  at  his  feet. 

A  wreath  of  thorns,  a  knotted  scourge  hath  he, 

And  drops  of  flame  that  are  his  rosary. 

Tear  after  year  the  May-flowers  smile  and  die ; 

From  tropic  gardens  winds  dysian  blow ; 
The  last  pale  gentian  nods  forlorn  adieus. 
And  winter  snows  drift  ghostly  to  and  fro. 
" Hath  Summer  come ? "    "Is  Winter  here ? "  saith  he. 
And  musing  turns  him  to  his  rosary. 

Each  carven  bead  gleams  with  inherent  fire. 

Each  the  brief  history  of  a  tilt  with  Life ; 

This,  tragic  Passion— this,  a  dear  Despair — 

This,  dream  of  Rest,  sweet  guerdon  of  the  strife. 

"  Ah,  vivid  hopes  j^e  prisoned  here,"  saith  he, 

**  In  the  cold  crystals  of  this  rosary." 

The  Soul  it  is  that  guards  this  hermitage ; 

The  busy  world  unseeing  passeth  by, 
Counteth  its  losses,  balances  its  gains. 

And  recks  not  that  a  treasure  lieth  nigh — 
Love  laugheth  softly.    "  Life  is  short,"  saith  he, 
"  Unto  the  grave  I  give  my  rosary." 
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BREVITIES. 


MATlRIflTT. 


The  graat  apparent  aim  and  object  of  the 
life  of  all  nature  seema  to  be  the  perpetua- 
tion of  its  species.  The  seed  of  even  the  mi- 
nutest plant  is  borne  through  the  air,  and 
falls  into  some  chink  or  crannj,  and  however 
isolated  from  its  kind,  or  barren  and  inappro- 
priate the  soil,  it  strives  to  the  utmost  to  get 
root,  and  blossom,  and  fructify, — then  to  die. 
The  Datura  Stramonium  is  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  this.  Capable  of  being  exalted  into  a 
shrub  overreaching  a  man^s  head,  with  wide- 
spreading  branches  and  broad  plumes,  and 
with  its  thom-applep,  or  seed-pods,  as  large  as 
a  man's  clenched  fist,  yet  under  less  propi- 
tious circumstances,  it  dwindles,  and  if  its 
surroundings  are  entirely  adverse,  it  dimin- 
ishes until  its  properties  are  dwarfed  into  in- 
significance, its  whole  size  scarce  exceeding 
an  inch  or  two  in  altitude,  and  its  tmy 
branches  putdng  forth  diminutive  leaflets; 
yet,  still  in  all  its  poverty  and  humbleness  it 
forgets  not  the  great  duty  given  to  it  by  its 
Creator,  and  on  its  lowly  but  honest  part, 
blooms  out  its  desiccated  flowers,  gathers 
its  strength  to  fructify  one  tiny  seed,  still, 
however,  full  of  vitality  and  vigor,  and  capa- 
ble, under  refreshing  influences,  of  develop- 
ing into  the  full  stature  of  its  God-given  capa- 
city. 

Look  at  the  humble  insect — the  common 
spider,  whose  example  of  perseverance  stimu- 
lated the  Bruce  to  new  exertion,  and  saved  a 
nation  from  shame,  and  which  may  serve 
again  to  teach  a  recreant  world  its  duty.  See 
this  ignoble  spider  sittmg  upon  its  ball  of 
eggs.  Harass  this  insect,  generally  so  fear- 
ful, so  ready  to  fly  at  the  wind's  jarring,  she 
is  immovable ;  take  a  stick  and  destroy  the 
frail  net  around  her.  Though  her  laboriously- 
constructed  home  is  swept  away  she  yet  re- 
mains hanging  by  a  solitary  thread,  watching 
her  incipient  offspring.  It  is  only  with  abso- 
lute death  staring  her  in  the  face,  and  a  violent 
separation  from  her  holy  charge,  that  suffices 
to  break  the  bond  implanted  by  Divinity  in 
her  nobler  than  human  heart. 

Go  into  the  wild  wood,  and  the  green 
fields.  The  burds  of  the  aur  afiect  a  tameness 
and  a  feebleness  that  they  do  not  fed,  and 
fiutter  in  your  path  in  the  attempt,  by  in- 
ducing pursuit  of  themselves,  to  draw  you 


away  from  their  nest,  concealed  near  by; 
and  in  our  own  barn-yard  the  .timid  fowl 
grow  brave  before  our  advancing  step,  and 
with  rustling  wings  fly  at  us  as  we  approach 
their  inchoate  nest,  or  their  chiipiDg  brood. 

Moved  by  the  divine  instinct  of  reproduc- 
tion the  savage  beast  seeks  its  mate,  shrinking 
not  before  any  distance,  lofty  mountains,  or 
pkins  and  wide-spread  rivers,  and  the  dam, 
forgetful  of  all  else  than  her  high  preroga- 
tive, seeks  the  most  quiet  solitudes  to  find  a 
lair  for  her  young.  No  dangers  daunt  her 
then ;  the  lioness  puts  to  shame  the  prowess 
of  the  hero  in  her  defence  of  her  litters.  The 
huge  hippopotamus  makes  her  unwieldy  bulk 
a  shield  for  her  feeble  ofispring  from  the  ar- 
rows of  the  huntsman.  Tlie  ponderous 
sperm  whale  takes  her  ignorant  calf  undei 
her  fin,  and  dives  with  it  far  below  the  blue 
wave  to  escape  the  dread  lance  of  the  bar 
pooner.  The  walrus  rips  opeu  with  hei 
savage  tusks  the  boat  containing  the  de- 
stroyer of  her  loved  little  one.  No  grizzly 
watch-dog  is  so  fierce,  no  bull  with  glaring 
eye-balls,  so  formidable,  no  cat,  even,  whose 
velvet  foot  conceals  a  sharp  claw,  b  so  wrath- 
ful as  the  mother  of  either  species  who  thinks 
that  some  danger  threatens  her  offspring. 

How  is  it  with  the  human  mother,  weighed 
in  the  balance?  How  does  lordly  man  com- 
pare with  the  brute  ? 

There  was  a  most  touching  pathos  in  the 
words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  woman- 
speaker  at  the  late  Women's  Rights'  Conven- 
tion. After  a  plea  for  the  equality  of  pay- 
ment for  either  sex  for  equal  work,  in  which 
she  said  that  this  would  do  very  much  to  take 
away  the  sin  and  prevent  the  shame  of  20,000 
women  of  this  dty  living  lives  that  could  not 
be  described,  she  said,  with  a  tone  I  shall  not 
forget ;  *'  There  is  something  holy  in  mater- 
nity ^"  no  matter  under  what  circumstances 
we  find  it — like  the  Datura  Stramonium  in 
rich  garden  soil  or  in  the  sterile  sands  of  the 
desert  I  I  felt  then,  as  her  soft,  sweet  voice 
enundated  this  truth — I  have  felt  it  often 
before,  without  possessing  a  consciousness  of 
this  thrilling  truth — ^that  however  abject  may 
be  the  mother,  however  low  and  degraded 
has  been  her  life,  however  ignorant  her  mind 
or  low  her  birth,  or  despised  her  race,  when  I 
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recall  her  Bufferings,  when  I  think  of  the 
sainted  mother  to  whose  agonies  I  owe  m  j  ex* 
istence,  my  heart  echoes  back  Mrs.  Kerr's 
thrilling  words :  "  There  is  something  holj  in 
maternity." 

Tet  the  unfortunate,  ignorant,  simple,  lov- 
ing, betrayed  girl  is  ejected  from  her  father's 
house,  from  the  home  of  her  mother,  rarely, 
indeed,  thank  God !  from  the  affecdon  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  friends.  Mrs.  Kerr 
says  that  the  ballot  for  women,  L  e.,  equality 
with  man,  will  remedy  this.  Pray  God  it  may ! 

Yet  the  fashionist  of  the  day  forgets  the 
laws  of  love,  religion,  and  the  joys  of  mater* 
nity,  and  by  every  hellish  art  seeks  to  prevent 
and  subvert  the  laws  of  nature,  and  life,  and 
love.  For  the  sake  of  dress,  and  fashion,  and 
caise,  they  do — God  forbid  me  from  saying 
what  they  do  I 

And  the  great  city  of  New  York,  with  its 


charities,  and  almsgivings,  and  reliefs,  has 
none  for  the  betrayed,  no  solace  from  greater 
grief  than  most  men  can  suffer.  The  be- 
trayed girl,  outcast  and  despised,  has  no  place 
of  rest,  but  by  a  leap  from  a  ferry-boat,  a  jump 
from  the  dock,  a  pan  of  charcoal,  the  poison- 
ous draught,  or — a  life  which  Mrs.  Kerr  says 
20,000  women  live  in  New  York — -is  it  not 
worse  than  death  ? 

When  women  do  vote,  may  they  vote 
their  sex  a  retreat !  There  is  so  little  mag- 
nanimity in  man,  without  whose  concurrence 
to  say  the  least,  such  horrors  would  be  im- 
possible, that  they  virtuously  shrink  from  en- 
dowing an  asylum  for  the  ofbpring  of  their 
own  guilt.  Would  that  Mrs.  Kerr's  voice 
might  ring  in  every  ear  until  a  Foundling 
Hospital  was  established  here,  and  her  words 
be  engraven  over  its  portals, 

**ThKRE   is  SOICXTHINO  HOLT  IK  MaTERNITT.*' 


Japanese  Criticism. 


Mr.  Editor: — Having  picked  up  a  curi- 
ous roll  of  outlandish  looking  MSS.,  written 
on  peculiar  paper,  much  like  that  found  in- 
8ide  of  our  tea  boxes,  I  showed  it  to  a  friend, 
who  advised  its  being  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame,  as  it  might  belong  to  some  gentle- 
man of  his  embassy.  But  on  farther  inves- 
tigation, I  discovered  it  to  be  Japanese,  and 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  faithful  trans- 
lation, I  see  clearly  that  it  must  be  a  lost 
chapter  of  the  volume  of  Japanese  Travels 
recently  issued  by  your  house.  I  according- 
ly forward  it  to  you  for  publication  in  your 
Magazine.  Yours,  &c. 

AMERICAN  MTTHOLOGT. 
From  the  Japnnese. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  country  of  Amer- 
ica, I  believe  what  people  tell  me.  Now  I 
no  believe  no  thing  I  hear.  Longer  I  stay, 
wiser  I  grow.  I  no  look  on  outside  only. 
These  last  six  months  I  make  great  discovery 
about  American  religion.  First  six  months 
people  tell  me  Americans  say  prayer  to  only 
one  God.  But  this  not  so.  Now  I  discover 
two  kinds  of  religion  in  America.  Outside 
religion  in  open  churches,  where  people  pray 
and  preach  out  of  very  Great  and  Good  Book. 
But  secret  American  religion  very  different. 
When  I  go  home,  I  tell  Mikado  Americans 
have  much  secret  inside  religion.  I  find 
many  people  worship  this  secret  religion,  who 
not  think  at  all  about  religion  of  Holy  Book. 
Men,  most  of  them,  worship  secret  religion. 


Women  worship  more  according  to  Holy 
Book,  but  they  worship  secret  religion  too. 
I  spend  last  six  months  making  great  dis- 
covery about  this  secret  religion.  I  write 
about  this  now.  Of  course  people  make 
mystery  about  it,  but  I  now  succeed,  by  much 
cunning,  in  penetrating  far  into  this  mythol- 
ogy. I  know  much  about  secret  worship  now, 
so  I  write  these  notes  about  American  My- 
thology, and  the  idols  I  discover. 

Variie. 
This  is  first  American  idol  Everything 
sacrifice  to  Vante.  Nothing  too  dear,  too 
precious,  to  sacrifice  to  Yante,  Sacrifice  to 
Yante  very  rich  and  grand  indeed.  Yery 
much  money  given  for  Yante  every  year. 
This  idol  feed  on  his  very  much.  Yery 
much  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Yante,  every 
year.  Men  tell  very  big  lies  to  please  Yante 
every  day.  Men  in  clean  coats  worship  Yante 
by  falling  prostrate  on  ground,  licking  up 
dirt  in  street.  This  Yante  very  strange  idol. 
Look  different  to  different  people.  Some 
very  good  men  tell  me' Yante  great  and  good, 
do  much  good — no  good  without  him.  But 
people  not  use  him  right,  abuse  him.  Some 
good  men  say  better  have  some  wrong  wor- 
ship of  Yante,  than  not  have  him  at  all 
These  good  mans  say  not  make  idol  of  Yante 
at  all.  Say  Yante  not  good  for  idol.  Other 
mens,  every  so  many  of  them,  say  Yante 
Almighty.  Say  must  worship  him  on  hands 
and  knees.    Say  must  say  Ko-Yoo  to  Yante 
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everj  day  and  eyery  hour  of  life.  Give 
aehyees  body  and  soul  to  Yante.  Care  for 
nothing  else  as  for  Yante.  Say  Yante 
make  fool  wise,  make  black  man  white,  make 
ignorant  man  learned,  make  wicked  man 
good.  Say  Yante  can  do  everything — in 
short  say  Yante  Almighty.  I  never  yet  see 
great  temple  of  Yante,  but  hear  of  great 
cave  in  Kentucky — go  see  it  Think  that 
must  be  very  old  ancient  temple  of  Yante. 
But  small  temides  many.  They  called  Polls. 
People  worship  there  by  bits  of  paper,  like 
Chinese  in  goss  houses.  At  these  temples 
of  Yante^  punch  part  of  worship,  drinking 
until  intoxicated,  swearing,  fighting.  They 
bring  lame  roan  and  sick  man,  to  sacrifice  to 
Yante.  They  love  Yante  so  much  they  go* 
ing  drive  wives  and  daughters  to  sacrifice  to 
Yante.  Think  soon  they  sacrifice  babies  to 
Yante.  Americans  very  brave  people,  but 
they  real  cowards  about  Yante,  so  afrtdd  of 
him.  I  see  every  day  big  mans,  six  feet 
high,  turn  pale  and  tremble  before  hhn. 
Faufthun, 
This  another  great  idol  of  America .  This 
idol  worship  in  Europe,  too.  Worship  in 
China,  and  Japan  too.  But  more  worship 
in  America  than  in  any  other  country  in 
world.  Women  greatest  worshippers  of 
Fawshun.  But  men  worship  her  too.  Noth- 
ing women  not  do  for  Fawshun.  They  sac- 
rifice health  every  day  to  Fawshun.  They 
make  selves  look  downright  ugly  to  please 
Fawshun  I  !  This  very  strange.  But  this  quite 
true.  Good  women  make  selves  look  like 
bad  women  to  please  Fawshun.  Senuble 
women  make  selves  look  like  fools  to  please 
Fawshun.  Women  walk  miles,  bare  headed, 
in  snow,  and  ice,  and  cold,  to  please  Fawshun. 
Women  wear  dead  peoples'  hair  to  please 
Fawshun.  Young  girls  dance  bad  dances  to 
please  Fawshtfn.  Young  girl  bom  modest 
make  self  look  immodest,  look  bold  and  bare, 
and  bad,to  please  Fawshun.  Poor  people  wor- 
ship Fawshun  almost  as  much  as  rich,  in 
America.  Beggars,  and  paupers  in  alms- 
houses, worship  Fawshun.  Men  and  women 
worship  this  idol,  with  their  feet,  and  their 
hands,  with'  their  heads  and  their  heels, 
with  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  with  their 
noses  and  their  mouths.  They  smell 
what  the  idol  bids  them  smell.  They 
cat  what  Fawshim  bid  them  eat,  whether  they 
like  or  no.  Biake  pilgrimage  to  please  Faw- 
shnn  every  year.  Chief  temples  of  Fawshun 
hi  Urge  cities,  called  warehouse,  or  shop-^ 
like  bazaar.    Full  of  all  kinds  of  beautiful 


and  rich  manufacture.  Silk,  satin,  velvet, 
ribbon,  lace,  cashmere.  These  all  grand  and 
beautiful  in  price.  But  all  strange  and  ugly, 
uncouth,  ridiculous  when  made  up  in  gar- 
ment. Fawshun  take  much  delight  in  ridicu- 
lous thing.  One  very  strange  fact  to  Jap- 
anese mind.  Besides  these  chief  temples  of 
Fawshun,  these  bazaar,  Americans  carry 
secret  idol  Fawshun  into  temples  where  keep 
other  religion.  Their  churches  also  temples  of 
Fawshun.  The  women— ^voi  poorest  ooes— 
go  there  dressed  to  please  Fawshun,  and  not  • 
according  to  preaching  of  Great  and  Good 
Book.  They  keep  half  one  eye  on  Good 
Book,  same  time  one  eye  and  half  on  Faw- 
shun. So  it  is  American,  half  crazy  about 
worship  of  Fawshun.  They  even  worship 
Fawshun  in  their  coffin,  and  in  their  grave. 

Ooole  Roume, 

This  is  another  great  idol  of  Americans, 
monstrous  idol,  too.  He  buy  Yante  out  ot 
house  and  home.  He  buy  Fawshun  too. 
This  idol  strange,  like  all  others.  Head  gold, 
feet  silver,  rest  of  him  all  paper.  Some  very 
durty  paper  too.  Chief  temple  of  Goole 
Roume  in  New  York.  I  been  there.  He 
served  by  two  dasses  of  priests.  They  not 
men.  They  bulls,  they  bears.  You  think 
I  make  fun.  Not  so.  Japanese  man  tell 
truth.  They  dress  up  the  bears  and  bulb 
Hke  men,  in  eoats  and  pantaloons,  just  as  they 
dress  monkeys  too.  But  priests  of  Gode 
Roume  wild  animals.  I  know,  because  I  see, 
I  hear.  They  frantic  like  wild  animal.  They 
bellow  like  bull.  They  roar  like  bear. 
They  learn,  also  shriek,  shout,  like  man. 
They  leap,  run,  jump,  spring  at  each  other. 
They  learn  to  clutch  at  gold  and  silver  just 
like  man.  They  have  great  fat  pockets. 
Some  little  gold  in  pockets,  but  very  much 
paper.  They  frantic,  frenzy  creatures  like 
dancfaig  dervish.  They  devoted  to  thdr 
idol — they  love  him  better  than  love  own  soul. 
Me  wonder,  for  Goole  Roume  son  of  that 
great  idol  of  whole  world—Mammon  I 

Goole  Roume  so  much  power  that  rule 
whole  country.  Every  thne  Goole  Roume 
nod  head,  send  telegram  over  whole  country. 
Every  time  Goole  Roume  move,  send  tele- 
gram over  whole  country.  Every  time  Goole 
Roume  wink,  send  telegram  over  whole  coun- 
try. Every  time  Goole  Roume  sneeze,  send 
telegram  over  whole  country.  Keeps  peo- 
ple pretty  busy,  for  Goole  Roume  idl  time 
monng  up  and  down,  this  way  and  that  way, 
noddng,  winking,  laughing,  crying.  He  not 
-quiet  one-half  minute.     No  matter.    Bear 
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priest  and  bull  priest  watch  him,  and  wait 
on  him,  and  feed  him,  and  worship  him  all 
the  time.    Bear  priest  and  ball  priest  nerer 


tired  worship  Goole  Bourne.  Just  like  dan- 
dug  dervish  in  mosque,  never  tired,  serve 
idol  with  all  their  might,  that  son  of  Mammon. 


The  Fink  Arts  of  Society:  I. — Flattery. 


BsvORi  every  temple  stand  the  heavy  por- 
tals which  bar  our  entrance  to  the  mysteries 
within.  The  holy  altar,  with  its  lighted  can- 
dles, its  glittering  vessels,  its  fragrant  clouds 
of  incense,  its  white-robed  priests ;  the  high 
arched  windows  glowing  wHh  their  pictured 
wealth ;  the  rich  tones  of  the  pealing  organ, 
and  the  sweet-roiced  choir,  all  this  pomp  and 
pride  of  adoring  splendor  might  as  well  not 
exist  for  us,  if  we  caxmot  pass  tiiose  doors. 
And  what  is  society  but  a  mystic  temple  (too 
often  in  these  days  crowded  by  money-chan* 
gers,  alas  I ),  whose  portals  open  most  readily 
to  the  golden  key  of  flattery?  It  is  the  one 
thing  most  needful  to  social  success,  that 
delicate  and  subtle  poise  as  on  the  point  of  a 
needle,  from  whence  a  zephyr*8  breath  can 
dislodge  you.  Flattery  is  not  the  art  of  com- 
plimenting, nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  polite 
letter-writer,  but  it  is  one  of  the  powers  that 
sway  the  social  universe,  and  that  keep  the 
queens  of  society  upon  their  ticklish  thrones. 
It  is  the  art  of  creating  around  the  object  of 
attention  an  impalpable  atmosphere  of  ad- 
miration, in  which  the  fortunate  mortal  under 
the  spell  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being 
totally  unconscious  of  any  unseen  power  at 
work,  and  only  aware  that  the  mechanism  of 
existence  moves  irith  a  velvet  smoothness, 
that  everything  is  Just  as  it  should  be,  and 
that  there  never  before  existed  a  being  so 
preeminently  fitted  for  exactly  that  particular 
sphere  as  he.  Watch  one  of  the  happy  crea- 
tures undergoing  this  beneficent  treatment,  a 
young  clergyman,  we  will  say,  just  engaged 
to  a  mistress  of  the  art  He  is  sure  that  she 
never  told  lum  so,  but  he  has  a  general  idea 
that  he  never  preached  so  well  before  in  his 
life,  he  has  a  dawning  conviction  that  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  old  English  divines  are 
united  in  him  to  the  breadth  and  liberality  of 
the  later  scholars,  that  his  manner  is  a  happy 
combination  of  force  and  sweetness,  and 
that  his  elocution  is  only  equalled  by  his 
grace.  He  is  happy,  he  Imows  not  why,  but 
is  sure  that  for  the  first  tune  in  his  life  he  is 
appreciated,  while  he  cherishes  a  sincere  re- 
spect for  his  affianced  bride  because  she  never 
flatters  hun,  unconscious  that  he  eats  and 
drinks  and  breathes  the  subtlest  flattery,  that 
he  basks  in  it,  as  men  do  in  sonshine,  and 


imbibes  it  as  they  do  the  sweet  influences  of 
spring. 

It  is  an  error  of  the  common  herd  to  mis- 
take billingsgate  for  satire,  and  adulation  for 
flattery.  It  is  not  flattery  to  tell  a  young  lady 
that  she  has  beautiful  eyes ;  it  is  simply  an- 
other way  of  saying  to  her,  **Bifadam,  I 
think  you  are  enough  of  a  fool  to  warrant  me 
in  paying  you  a  gross  personal  compliment." 
If  the  young  lady  condescends  to  accept  the 
compliment,  she  proves  our  surmise  to  have 
been  correct  Flattery,  properly  understood, 
is  the  art  of  making  people  think  more  of 
themselves,  to  which  follows,  as  an  inevitable 
coAsequence,  that  they  will  think  more  of 
you.  It  is  to  you  that  they  owe  the  delicious 
titillation;  and  gratitude,a  popular  virtue  when 
not  too  expensive,  prompts  them  to  seek  your 
society,  in  the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the 
pleasure,  gratitude  having  been  correctly  de- 
fined as  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come.  A 
writer  in  Household  Words,  speaking  of 
French  flattery,  says :  **  No  flattery  can  equal 
in  subtle  potency  that  which  takes  the  form 
of  spiritual  interpretation,  which  reveals  to 
us  a  new  self,  superior  in  beauty  and  good- 
ness to  that  outer  husk  which  the  uninitiated 
only  see — which  heightens,  glorifies,  idealizes, 
yet  preserves  our  individuality,  and  which 
makes  us  our  own  embodhnent  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  good." 

To  attain  this  final  eminence  in  the  art,  it 
is  not  enough  to  have  studied  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  to  have  devoted  years  to  in- 
cessant practice.  You  mustJiave  that  native  ^ 
genius  without  which  success  in  any  art  is 
but  mediocre  and  second  rate.  To  flatter 
adroitly,  you  must  know  three  things ;  what 
people  are,  what  they  think  they  are,  and 
what  they  want  others  to  think  they  are. 
Then  you  have  an  accurate  carte  du  pay$^  and 
need  not  be  afraid  of  pitfalls  or  concealed 
quagmires.  As  a  general  thing,  men  like 
best  to  be  admired  for  what  they  are,  women 
for  what  they  are  not  The  practical  expe- 
riences of  every-day  life  convince  a  man,  in 
the  depths  of  his  own  soul  at  least,  of  his 
main  qualities  and  defects,  his  virtues  are  like 
govenmient  bonds,  for  instance,  and  have  a 
real  and  appreciable  market  value.  But 
women's  most-prized  qualities  are  like  fancy 
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stocks,  liable  to  erery  sort  of  flactuatioD,  and 
DO  one  can  be  certain  whether  the  yirtae  of 
to-day  may  not  become  the  Tice  of  to-morrow. 
Their  own  ideas  of  the  perfect  woman,  and 
men*8  ideas  of  the  perfect  woman  are  so  very 
uncertain,  and  so  very  various,  that  beauty  is 
the  only  thing  sure  to  be  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pandora*s  box  of  the  ideal  woman 
after  everything  else  has  fled.  Therefore, 
the  one  point  always  open  to  attack  by  the 
airy  weapons  of  flattery,  is  personal  beauty. 
But  just  as  the  simplest  dishes  require  the 
skill^  c^ok  to  preserve  to  them  all  the  ex- 
quisite flavor  of  which  they  are  capable,  so 
must  it  be  a  master-hand  that  deals  success- 
fully with  this  most  obvious  topic.  Grace  of 
diction,  poetry  of  feeling,  the  most  delicate 
lightness  of  handling,  the  most  subtle  sugges- 
tion of  admiration,  are  needed  to  save  a  per- 
sonal compliment  ^m  that  tinge  of  coarse- 
ness too  apt  to  rum  the  best  intentioned 
eflbrts  of  the  kind. 

We  have  spoken  feelingly  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  beset  l^e  novice  in  this 
dfdnty  art.  He  cannot  be  too  cautious.  The 
slightest  error  of  perception,the  least  extrav- 
agance of  color,  the  faintest  appearance  of 
insincerity,  may  ruin  him  forever.  An  in- 
ability, upon  occasion,  to  preserve  a  masterly 
inactivity,  may  peril  his  prospects  for  years. 
The  sweetest  flattery  that  can  be  paid  some- 
times, is  earnest,  devoted,  absorbed  silence, 
but  to  preserve  this  effective  attitude,  an  ab- 


negation of  self  becomes  necessary,  from 
which  the  weak  soul  shrinks.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  fact,  to  exaggerate  the  dlfficultieB 
that  beset  the  student  of  this  divine  art,  but 
to  him  who  finally  masters  its  intricacies, 
what  a  vista  Society  opens  !  Wealth  spreads 
before  him  the  glowing  treasures  of  Onnuz 
and  of  Ind,  luxurious  mansions  fling  wide  their 
doors  to  welcome  him,  and  profiler  to  his  ac- 
ceptance banquets  rich  with  dainties  that 
rival  in  costliness  the  golden  dishes  upon 
which  they  are  served.  Art  ministers  to  him 
with  her  thousand  attendant  sprites ;  Muse 
warbles  her  sweetest  notes,  or  wakes  hei 
grandest  symphonies  for  his  ear ;  Painting 
hangs  his  walls  with  gems  of  richest  color, 
and  Sculpture's  white-armed  nymphs  are  re> 
fleeted  in  his  mirrors ;  Poetry  inscribes  his 
name  on  her  dedication-leaf,  and  wreathes  his 
brow  with  bays ;  Thalia  and  Melpomene  vie 
with  each  other  in  waking  his  smiles  and 
tears;  Beauty  sighs  for  his  presence,  and 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  Love  to  meet  him ; 
the  world  is  at  his  feet  Orpheus,  the  hero 
of  Grecian  fable,  who  led  captive  by  his  en- 
tranciqg  strains  both  men  and  b^tfts,  and 
whom  the  very  rocks  and  forests  followed, 
who  charmed  Cerberus  himself,  and  led  Eury- 
dice  forth  from  hell,  was  not  a  mere  poet  or 
musidan,  he  was  the  first  grand  master  of 
Flattery  that  history  ever  knew !  With  this 
lever  we  may  move  the  world,  if  we  have  but 
the  platform  of  genius  whereon  to  place  it. 
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OUBBBNT   EVENTS. 


X.  SUlflCART. 


II.    UNITKO  STATES. 


DuRiKO  May,  in  the  United  States,  busi- 
ness has  been  dull,  and  politics  quiet.  In 
England,  the  ^* Alabama*'  excitement  has  been 
great,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Sumner's  speech 
and  a  letter  from  Profl  Goldwin  Smith,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  American  hostility 
to  England  was  making  this  eountry  unsafe  for 
Englishmen.  In  France,  increased  strength 
has  been  shown  by  the  Opposition.  In 
Spain,  the  process  of  establishing  a  new  form 
of  government  is  still  in  progress. 

In  Cuba,  the  operadons  of  the  revolution- 
ists continue,  and  seem  to  gain  vigor,  par- 
ticularly by  the  help  of  men  and  materials 
shipped  secretly  from  the  United  States. 
In  Paraguay,  the  war  is  still  continued, 
though  operations  are  not  active. 


May  3.  Mumler,  the  **  spirit  photographer," 
was  cUschargcd  by  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions at  the  Tombs,  in  New  York  City,  as  not 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  swindling,  on  which 
he  had  been  tried. 

May  8.  Several  persons  were  arrcstod  in 
New  York,  charged  with  printing  for  the  Hay- 
tien  Admiral  Ravigneaux,  $800,000  worth 
of  counterfeit  Haytien  currency  to  be  circu- 
kted  in  Hayti. 

May  8.  Miss  Martha  J.  Caimes,  tried  for 
murder  for  shooting  her  seducer  Mr.  McCo- 
mas,  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  was  acquitted 
by  ^e  jury  afler  a  consultation  of  only  five 
minutes. 

May  10.  The  Harvard  University  Boat  Club 
received  from  the  Oxford  University  Club  the 
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formal  acceptance  of  their  challenge  to  row  a 
four-oar  race  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  on  the 
Thames,  during  August. 

May  10.  The  rebel  iron-clad  Atlanta  is  sold 
by  the  U.  S.  Goremment,  it  is  said,  to  a  Mr. 
Sam.  Ward,  and  is  reported  to  be  fitting  for  a 
cruise,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Cuban 
revolutionists. 

May  10.  The  formal  ceremony  of  ^*  driving 
the  last  spike"  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  took 
place  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah,  1086 
mUes  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  690 
miles  east  of  Sacramento,  Gal.  The  spike 
was  of  solid  gold.  A  number  of  dignitaries 
of  various  kinds  were  present ;  and  by  tele- 
graphic communication,  simultaneous  gather- 
ings of  sympathizers  *^  assisted*'  in  many  cities 
of  the  country. 

May  11.  Mrs.  Phelps,  a  wealthy  lady  of 
New  York,  having  devoted  a  handsome  house 
to  the  uses  of  various  Woman's  Reform  bod- 
ies, the  building  was  inaugurated  by  a  sort  of 
reception.  It  is  to  contain  the  office  of  the 
Revolution,  and  rooms  for  the  **Sorosi8/' 
Working-women's  Protective  Union,  Wo- 
man's Art  Association,  and  perhaps  some  stu- 
dios for  women  artists.  It  is  called  **  Wo- 
man*8  Bureau,"  and  is  established  not  as  a 
charity,  but  to  give  women  workers  ^*a 
chanoe,'^  on  fair  business  principles. 

May  12.  Seven  steamers  were  burned  at 
the  Cincinnati  levee,  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  a  coal  oil  him  p.  Total  loss  |236,- 
000. 

May  12.  The  Equal  Rights  Association  (for 
securing  to  women  political  rights  equal  to 
those  of  men),  meets  in  New  York  city,  and 
has  a  disturbed  session  of  several  days. 

May  18.  Chief-justice  Chase  decided  that 
the  period  of  the  rebellion  must  be  reckoned 
under  the  United  States  statute  of  limita- 
tions, and  accordingly  nonsuited  the  United 
States  in  a  suit  to  recover  from  the  United 
States  Marshal  for  1861,  moneys  which  that 
officer  turned  over  to  the  rebel  authorities. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  southern  post-masters 
similariy  delinquent,  will  now  plead  the  same 
statute. 

May  13.  The  Connecticut  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  by  a  vote  of  126  to  104 ; 
the  Senate  having  ratified  it,  13  to  6,  a  week 
before.  The  ratifications  of  twelve  other 
States  have  been  certified  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

May  16.  President  Grant  issued  his  Proc- 
lamation fixing  July  6th  next,  as  the  day  of 
voting  in  Virginia  upon  the  adoption  of  the 


State  Constitution  made  last  December.  The 
clause  disfranchising  those  who  have  held 
certain  offices,  and  that  prescribing  for  cer- 
tain State  officials,  an  oaUi  that  they  have  not 
voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States,  nor  aided  the  rebellion,  are  to  be 
voted  on  separately. 

May  18.  There  was  a  fight  between  three 
hundred  New  Orleans  Metropolitan  police, 
and  citizens  of  Jeffterson,  La.,  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  police  district,  but  who  refused 
to  submit  to  the  law.  A  dozen  or  more  of 
the  police  were  wounded,  and  they  had  to 
retreat ;  but  a  day  or  two  afterward,  posses- 
sion of  their  proper  quarters  in  Jefierson,  was 
surrendered  to  them. 

May  18.  A  St  Louis  grocer  received  an  in- 
voice of  tea  via  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  thirty 
days  from  Yokohama. 

May  19.  Charles  W.  Eliot  was  confirmed 
as  President  of  Harvard  University  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers — 16  to  6. 

May  20.  A  Commercial  Convention  met  at 
Memphis,  and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
a  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  direct  com- 
merce to  Europe.  About  eleven  hundred 
delegates  were  present 

May  20.  The  two  Presbyterian  General 
Assemblies, "  Old  School"  and  "  New  School,'* 
meet  hi  New  York. 

May  21.  The  septennial  convention  of  the 
"Brethren,"  as  they  call  thenoselves,  com- 
monly known  as  Dunkards,  Dunkers,  or  Tun- 
kers,  is  now  sitting  in  Botetourt  county,  Va. 
As  many  as  16,000  persons  are  reported  pres- 
ent, the  whole  of  their  church  membership 
being  assembled  instead  of  delegates.  Their 
hospitality  on  the  occasion  is  unbounded. 
The  washing  of  each  other's  feet,  and  the 
Christian  kiss  of  charity  (between  persons  of 
the  same  sex  only),  are  part  of  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

May  21.  President  Grant  issues  a  procla- 
mation, directing  that  all  workingmen  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States,  shall  hereafter 
be  paid  as  much  per  day  for  eight  hours* 
work,  as  if  they  worked  ten  hours. 

May  24.  The  gasometer  of  the  Cincinnati 
City  Gas-works,  130  feet  in  diameter  by  42 
feet  high,  and  holding  half  a  million  feet  of 
gas,  caught  fire  and  exploded,  killing  one 
man,  injuring  several  fiore,  and  damagmg 
the  company  $76,000. 

May  25.  The  ocean  steamer  Quaker  CSty, 
was  seized  to-day  by  the  United  States  offi- 
cers, on  a  charge  of  being  intended  to  vio- 
late the  neutrality  laws,  by  being  used  in  the 
service  of  the  Cuban  revolutionists. 
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May  26.  Dr.  James  Rusb  died  at  Fhiladel-' 
phia,  in  his  84th  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
Br.  Beqjaimn  Rui^  who  signed  the  Declarer 
tion  of  Independence,  brother  of  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Rash,  at  different  times  United  States 
Minister  to  England  and  to  Frence,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  He  was  educated  as 
a  physician,  was  for  a  oonsidereble  time  dis- 
tinguished in  the  profession,  and  his  work  on 
the  Human  Voice  has  long  been  a  standard  au- 
thority on  the  subject  He  was  very  wealthy, 
leaving,  it  is  understood,  some  millions; 
most  of  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
a  public  library  in  Philadelphia. 

May  28.  The  New  School  and  Old  School 
Presbyterian  General  Assemblies,  to-day,  both 
adopted  a  pkin  of  rc-union  agreed  upon  by  a 
joint  committee  of  conference;  the  New 
School  body  adopting  it  unanimously,  and  the 
Old  School  by  259  to  8.  The  measure  is  now 
to  be  **  oveKured  '*  to  the  different  Presby- 
teries, but  the  rc-union  is  by  this  action,  no 
doubt,  substantially  accomplished. 

May  29-80.  On  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  days — m  the  majority  of  cases  the  for- 
mer— the  ceremony  of  decorating  the  graves  of 
the  Union  soldiers  who  died  during  the  rebel- 
lion, was  performed  in  procession,  and  often 
with  great  concourse  of  persons  and  solemnity 
of  ceremonial. 

HI.   rORSION. 

May  4.  Toong  Chaloner,  tried  for  murder 
at  Quebee,  for  having  shot  and  killed  Ensign 
Whitaker,  his  sister's  sedaoer,  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury. 

May  4.  Thomas  Lefroy,  Ex-Chief  Justice 
of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  IreUnd, 
died,  aged  98. 

May  6.  The  Spanish  Constituent  Cortes  by 
a  vote  of  164  to  40,  adopted  the  article  of  the 
new  National  Constitudon,  guaranteeing  re- 
ligious liberty. 

May  8.  By  information  atWashington,  from 
Hayti,  to  the  date  of  April  1,  it  appears  that 
at  that  time  the  Hayticn  paper  currency  had 
fallen  to  onc-three-hundredth  of  its  nominal 
value.  The  civil  war  continued,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people  was  increashig  and  verg- 
ing into  desperation. 

May  10.  The  old  Spanish  patriot,  Orense, 


asked  in  the  Cortes,  what  had  been  done  t» 
wards  aoqniring  Gibraltar  from  England. 
The  Minister  of  State  replied,  that  the  Span- 
ish Govenmient  reoogidsad  the  importance  of 
the  question,  but  that  before  negotiating  on 
the  subject,  Spain  must  become  poUUcally 
strong  and  financially  solvent. 

May  11.  The  steamer  Perit,  from  New 
York,  entered  the  Bay  of  Nipe,  on  the  south 
side  of  Cuba,  and  landed  (it  is  reported) 
arms,  cannon,  and  munitions  of  war,  lor  a 
force  of  6,000  men.  Some  troops  who  landed 
from  her,  with  a  Cuban  force,  at  once  en- 
trenched ;  five  days  afterward  they  beat  off  an 
attacking  force  of  Spaniards,  and  then  moved 
safely  into  the  interior. 

May  20.  Rev.  Alexander  Dyee,  the  com- 
mentator and  critic  on  Shakspeare  and  other 
English  poets,  died,  aged  71.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Percy  Sodety. 

May  24.  The  result  of  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Corps  Zeffidatif  shows 
that  there  will  be  ninHy  members  in  the  op- 
position to  the  Imperial  Government,  against 
forty-five  in  the  last  Assembly.  The  whole 
number  of  members  chosen  is  288. 

May  26.  In  the  Nova  Scotia  Honse  of  As- 
sembly, Mr.  Murray,  of  Pictou,  moved  a  reso- 
lution with  seven  whereases  of  alleged  injus- 
tices, for  an  address  to  the  Queen,  asking 
that  the  constitution  of  the  province  be  re- 
stored as  it  was  before  the  comolidation  of 
the  *^  Dominion  of  Canada,"  or  else  that  Nova 
Scotia  be  released  from  its  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown. 

May  28.  The  French  iron-dad  Bellkiuease, 
has  circumnavigated  the  worid  without  any 
accident,  and  to-day  returned  to  Brest 

May  29.  General  Dulce,  Spanish  Cq>tain- 
General  of  Cuba,  has  resigned,  and  General 
Caballero  de  Rodas  succeeds  him.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Dulcc  resigned  in  oonsequenoe  of 
ruined  health  and  an  incurable  disease.  His 
successor  has  the  reputation  of  a  sanguinaiy 
soldier.  The  extremely  conflicting  and  nn- 
diRtinguishable  nature  of  the  reports  from 
either  side  of  the  Cuban  trouble,  render  it 
out  of  the  question  to  say  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  government  thus  assumed.  Hos- 
tilities still  continue. 
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UTERATURE,  SCIEl^CE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 

Monihlj  Notei  prepand  for  Fatnam'i  Magazine. 


Onx  singular  result  of  the  Pope*8  call  for 
an  (Ecumenical  Coundl  is  the  swarm  of  pam- 
phlets in  opposition  to  it,  which  have  appear- 
ed in  Italy,  Spain  and  France.  These  pro- 
tests, in  fact,  are  numerous  enough  to  form 
anew  and  original  *' Protestant**  literature. 
One  of  the  principal  works  is  **  2>  ChrUtiari' 
itmeet Bom^* by  D.  Laudace  (probably  an 
assumed  name),  published  in  Paris  and  Brus- 
sels. The  author  boldly  declares  that  *<the 
human  race  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of 
its  history,  and  the  Papacy  is  passing  away.*' 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  announced  from 
Italy,  that  a  work  which  is  now  read  erery- 
where,  from  the  Alps  to  Naples,  is  the  **  Vila 
(ft  Martino  LuierOy^  the  object  of  which,  as 
stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  teach  the  Italian 
people  how  much  the  world  owes  to  Luther, 
for  haying  broken  the  power  of  the  Popes. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
great  and  increasing  opposition  to  Papal  and 
priestly  influence,  in  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe,  is  not  a  movement  towards  Prot- 
estantism, but  rather  towards  a  simplified 
and  reformed  Catholicism. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  Anti- 
Napoleonic  literature  has  just  appeared  in 
Paris.  It  is  entitled  **  OramU  ReMtUutum 
^tiorique,^*  and  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  Hundred  Days  and  Waterloo. 
The  amount  of  material  collected  by  the  au- 
thor (Pl^rart)  in  illustration  of  Napoleon's 
weakness  and  blunders,  is  unexpectedly  great, 
and  exhibits  the  period  in  a  new  and  much 
needed  light. 

The  second  annual  volume  of  the  German 
Dante  Society  has  been  published  by  Brock- 
haus.  It  is  illustrated  with  an  engravmg 
from  a  portrait  of  the  poet,  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  Ghirland^jo.  Among  other  an- 
nouncements in  the  volume  is  that  of  auto- 
graph manuscripts  of  Dante  having  been  dis- 
covered in  Cagliari,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Seraglio  at  Constantmople,  and  in  Cape- 
Town.  Two  of  the  contributors,  Bosson  and 
Bartsch,  point  out  the  use  which  Dante  has 
made  of  the  histories  ofRicordanoand  Males- 
pini  and  the  Proven9a]  authors. 

One  of  the  completest  works  of  its  kind  is 


said  to  be  Oettinger's  "  Biographical-Genealo* 
gical-Historical  Worid-Register,"  or  JHonitettr 
des  DaUiy^^  which,  commenced  in  1866,  has 
just  been  completed  in  one  quarto  volume 
of  1078  pages  (published  in  Leipag.)  It  con- 
tains brief  biographical  notices  of  more  than 
100,000  distmguished persons;  all  the  battles, 
treaties  and  notable  events  of  all  history  ;  a 
retumk  of  all  constitutions  and  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment that  ever  have  existed ;  and  finally 
a  table  for  finding  any  date  and  day  of  the 
week  from  the  year  1  A.  D.  to  2000.  The 
object  of  the  compiler  is  to  furnish,  in  a 
single  volume,  all  the  important  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Frudenthal  (Breslau)  has  published 
a  critical  examination  of  the  sermon  on  Rea- 
son attributed  to  Josephus,  whose  authorship 
he  rejects,  although  he  admits  that  it  was 
written  **  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century, 
and  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  *' 

Another  German  Translation  of  Longfel- 
low's poem  has  appeared  hi  Hamburg.  Fried- 
rich  Marx,  himself  a  poet,  is  the  transktor. 
Rudolf  Gottschalk,  in  reviewing  the  work, 
says :  **  Longfellow  is  the  American  poet, 
whom  it  is  most  important  to  translate  into 
German,  for  the  reason  that  in  his  tempera* 
ment  and  mode  of  thought  he  is  more  (Ger- 
man than  Yankee.  The  cause  of  this  is,  not 
only  that  he  has  occasionally  lived  upon  Ger- 
man soil  and  has  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  our  most  prominent  poets,  but 
that  he  is  also  well  versed  in  our  litera- 
ture, whercfrom  his  own  poetical  strength  was 
nourished.**  (!)  ^ 

The  poems  of  Charies  XY.  the  present 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  have  been 
translated  into  German  by  Boehmers.  They 
give  tolerable  evidence  that  the  author  is  a 
poet,  although  a  King. 

Lecky*s  **  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe** 
has  also  been  translated  into  German,  and 
is  heartily  commended  by  the  critics. 

.  An  Austrian  author,  Marcus  Laudan,  hat 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  research  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  original  sources  whence  Boc- 
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oaccio  drew  the  stories  of  the  Decameron. 
He  has  traced  manj  of  them  to  the  East. 

The  great  **  Hieroglyphic-Demotic  Diction- 
arj"  of  Dr.  Bragsch  is  at  last  complete,  in 
four  large  folio  Tolumes.  In  1846,  Bmisen 
sUtcd  the  number  of  known  Egyptian  words 
at  686 ;  Dr.  Bmgsch  now  gives  the  symbols 
of  4700 1 

The  copyright  on  Schiller*s  works  haTing 
expired  In  the  year  1806  (fifty  years  after  the 
poeCs  death),  there  are  now  sereral  riral  edi- 
tions in  the  course  of  publication.  One 
result  of  this  competition  has  been  the  bring- 
ing to  light  of  a  number  of  the  early  poems 
of  Schiller*  which  ho  declined  to  republish 
during  his  life,  itnd  which,  therefore,  haTc  not 
been  included  in  the  tbimer  editions  of  his 
works.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  poems  are 
botli  coarse  and  Yiolent — reflecting,  probably, 
the  period  of  struggle  and  distress  through 
which  their  author  pasved — the  criUcs  are 
now  discttssing,  «lth  a  good  deal  of  temper, 
the  question  whether  any  editor  is  justified 
In  ivTiving  them,  in  opposition  to  Schiller's 
known  Judgment*  There  are  few  anthoiv, 
we  prtvmue,  who  would  not  condemn  such  a 
wurse«  vm  higher  grounds  than  the  mere 
leehuical  righu 

Stmie  on^  has  alto  discorered  that  Schillor's 
^*$ung  of  the  BeU'*  was  anticipated  by  a 
clergyman  named  UeiseU  vho  lired  in  Alsatia 
in  the  firtit  quarter  of  the  bst  century.  Tie 
poem  of  the  ktter,  however,  is  called  "  Anti- 
mt^Y,''  and  theit>  are  only  some  ten  or  twelve 
lines  iu  it  which  have  any  resemblance  to 
S^'hiUerV  celebrated  poem. 

The  fir^l  vv4uttie  of  ^'  Baivo  van  der  Deckea";! 
Tmxx^*  h»  Ka>tcm  Africa**  has  at  k^t  appear^ 
ml,  Aw  year»  after  the  death  of  the  heroce 
e\|%l\Mvr,  «b\\  after  climbing  half-way  up  the 
peak  K«l  KiUmadi4ian\  and  spending  ^XVX\> 
or  Mn  private  ivr^^petty  in  the  attempt  to  pen- 
otrate  luHher,  dieU  while  still  gaBanily  cd- 
doavoripg  to  carry  ^miI  hb  undefttking. 

At  a  recent  sale  i^f  antognphs  in  London, 
n  li'ttor  fn^n  t^ueen  KKsahrth  to  Henry  IT. 
t.rniiirht  <*^W :  Trtomwell  to  hb  too  Ridiait], 
'•jri;  rt  Mtpr  ttrltlen  by  Sir  Walter  Rale^, 
•vhllf  n  pfUtitier  In  the  tower,  £fO;  Martin 
ri;ilur  *****  t ^A  t  Ate  Itnea  in  the  haadwridng 
.f  5tT.!t;»M!  AtiirK  i?t^i  Andrew  MarreU 
Vi,  ru  f'lrtp  Nrttlon  .C«a:  Pepe.  JC12; 
fy,  1*m  ^JT|  I  ThUhIhs  *lO«ndS«rPhiBp 
>'lV  "^''t  ftM^Mi*.  ^nt^h  Jfl^^ie*.  The 
^n'nffii  ytfiMH  i»r  *ht»  sale  waa  Jt3,SI7. 


**  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage, 
1617—28 :  a  Chapter  of  En^ah  History,  by 
8.  R.  Gardiner,*'  is  a  panderons  work  of  a 
thousand  pages,  750  of  which  are  prefatory, 
whOe  the  remaining  260  contain  nothing  of 
interest  which  was  not  already  known.  There 
must  be  a  special  class  of  readers  for  such 
long-winded  episodes,  one  would  suppose,  ar 
they  would  not  be  written ;  bnt  ordinary  lives 
are  too  short  for  such  *'  chapters.** 

Williams  k  Norgate  (London)  have  just 
pnbHsbed  **  The  Homilies  of  Af^raates,  the 
Persian  Sage.  Edited  from  Syriac  Manu- 
scripts of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries,  in  the 
British  Museum,**  translated  by  Dr.  W. 
Wright;  and  **Andent  Syriac  Documents, 
rdative  to  the  Eariiest  Establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Edessa  and  the  Keighboniing 
Countries,  firom  the  year  after  Our  Lord's 
Ascension  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth 
Cestury.  Discovered,  Edited  and  Translat- 
ed by  W.  Cureton,  D.  D.  Canon  of*  West- 
minster.** 

Among  the  late  publications  in  London  is : 
•"Salts  and  Senna.  A  Cathartic  in  Seven 
Doaes :  Moral,  Literary,  Educational,  Dramat- 
ic, Pofitical,  Refigious,  TheologicaL  With  a 
Pkeacripticn.**  • 


'*Daniel  Defoe:    His 
Discovered  Writings ; 
1729,  by  Wdliam  Lee." 
by  Hottcn,  London.   The 
the  character  of  a  eulogy ; 
covered  writings, 
and  paragraphs  of  news, 
of  the  author  and  the 
were  written. 
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Xavier  Mazmier  has  pofafiibel  (HaAette, 
Fmis)  :  '*  Lm  Fovo^  deSU*  ^  Is  reAenkt 
^rUimT  TheberooftheweakiraSwde, 
whose  search  for  the  Ideal  is  the  ABcadspon 
which  are  slnmg  skecehea  ef  C«— aiy..  Hel- 
knd  and  France.  The  Gevmaa  cbbbbe,  bopw. 
ever,  declare  that  M.  Maisier  ftaat  nifkiT 
repoUed  his  own  iapceasioca  cf  «»«&,  ir- 
ceived  thirty  yean  s^ec  and  %iiK«i  all  :&k 
has  occorrcd  rince  1$4S. 

Among  the  recect  Fk«Bc&  pwMfinrtwtt  to 
notice:  ^  JUtuau  dm  Exftrkmum  Bi/irmf 
Uqme$  SxeetOUt  jksr  k  Gmmwmmu^  Jiman- 


mimmrU  MistUt^fT  hyrwinriW  -^ 

whidi  oo^t  to  be  vay  p^gaiur  ol  q^  < 

try:  "A Practical  GaaiAr,  at  ^oikr  ^r  tetmqI 
witboat  accJdents^"  by  Maymm£  Uhm. 
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A  notable  feature  of  the  French  bulletina 
IB  the  number  of  political  and  religions  books 
and  pamphlets — generally  of  a  liberal  charao- 
ter — which  are  now  published. 

M.  Joachim  Mdnant's  "Assyrian  Gram- 
mar*' has  bceu  published  by  the  Imperial 
Press  in  Paris.  It  comprises  all  the  previous 
researches  of  Rawlinaon,  Hinks,  De  Saulcy 
and  Oppert,  and  represents  the  sum  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  cuneiform  charac- 
ters. The  investigation  of  the  andent  As- 
syrian language  has  proceeded  with  astomsh- 
ing  rapidity,  and  the  day  is  not  far*  distant 
when  all  the  marvellously-preserved  tablets 
of  Nineveh  and  Eouyuiijik  shall  give  up  their 
secrets.  M.  M6nant,  who  lives  in  Havre, 
visits  Paris  every  week,  to  teach,  publicly  aod 
gratuitously,  the  method  of  deciphering  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions. 

An  interesting  work,  which  might  be  call' 
cd  an  ethnological  inonograph,  is  Dr.  Ber- 
tram's ^*  Wagien^^*  published  in  Dorpat  As 
a  complete  and  picturesque  description  of 
Esthonia  and  its  people,  it  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  remnants 
of  earlier  pvccs  which  still  exist  on  the  shores 
of  the  B'itic 


last  two  or  three  ventures  in  this  line  having 
been  remarkably  successful,  the  trick  is  sure 
to  be  imitated.  The  artists,  however,  have 
no  objection  to  it 

The  work  on  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  is 
progressing  with  unusual  activity*.  The 
southern  portal  (at  the  end  of  the  transept) 
is  at  last  completed,  and  all  its  112  statues 
(88  of  which  are  of  life  size)  in  their  places. 
The  southernmost  of  the  main  towers  is  now 
to  be  commenced,  so  soon  as  the  damaged 
masonry  has  been  sufficiently  removed  to 
afford  a  safe  basis  for  the  new  work. 

A  colossal  monument,  from  the  design  of 
the  Danish  sculptor  Jerichau,  is  to  be  erected 
to  Oersted,  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of 
Copenhagen.  The  statue  of  the  philosopher 
will  be  erected  on  a  triangular  pedestal,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  three  allegorical  statues, 
the  Past,  Preseut,  and  Future. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  new  picture — "A 
Swannery  invaded  by  Sea-Eagles^'; — at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  English  critics  to  be  one  of 
his  very  finest  works.  Mr.  Watts'  "  Una"  is 
also  highly  praised. 


The  now  excavations  at  Herculaneum  have 
at  last  been  undertaken,  and  we  may  soon 
expect  a  report  of  discoveries.  Among  the 
latest  treasures  unearthed  at  Pompeii,  are 
busts  of  Pompey  and  Brutus,  of  the  marble 
of  Mount  Athos.  Both  belong  to  the  best 
period  of  Roman  art 

A  new  marble  for  sculpture  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Laas,  in  Austria.  It  resembles 
that  of  Pares,  but  with  a  somewhat  coarser 
grain,  and  has  a  slight  golden  tint,  which  is 
preferable  to  the  cold  whiteness  of  the  Carrara 
and  Serravezza  marbles. 

Kaulbach  has  .completed  a  drawing,  which 
is  to  be  photographically  multiplied.  The 
subject  is  Uie  old  Minnesinger,  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide's  love-song:  "Under  the 
Linden." 

The  Parisians  of  wealth  and  taste  have  in- 
vented a  new  method  of  speculation.  A  gen- 
tleman collects  a  gallery  of  pictures  by  dis- 
tinguished artists,  throws  it  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, has  it  widely  noticed  by  the  art-critics  of 
the  Press,  and  then — sells  it  at  auction.    The 


SCIEXCTE,  STATISTICS,  EXPLORATIONS,  ETC. 

The  latest  news  from  Karl  Mauch,  the  Ger- 
man explorer  in  South  Africa,  are  from  the 
29th  of  November,  1868,  at  which  date  he 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  Mosilikatse,  on  the 
2iambese  River,  after  having  passed  through 
a  region  not  before  visited  by  Europeans.  Hi9 
intention  was  to  continue  his  journey  north- 
ward to  the  Equator,  or  as  far  as  possible  in 
that  direction. 

The  Sirocco  (south-west  wmd)  at  Naples, 
in  March  last,  was  accompanied  with  a  rain 
of  fine  red  dust,  which,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  the  sand  of  the  African 
Sahara. 

The  Ausland  is  publishing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  **  The  Influence  of  the  Physical  Forma- 
tion of  Countries  upon  Human  Character,"  the 
last  of  which  is  entitled :  "  The  IZone  of  the 
Founders  of  Religions."  The  author,  Oscar 
Peschel,  is  a  follower  of  Buckle,  but  like  all 
followers,  goes  far  beyond  his  master. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth,  who  has  undertaken  an 
exploration  of  the  Gazelle  River — the  western 
branch  of  the  White  Nile— and  the  Equatorial 
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regions  of  Central  Africa,  had  reached  Faa- 
ohoda,  the  extreme  eoathem  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  on  the  Ist  of  February. 
He  was  still  in  excellent  health,  and  had  al- 
ready made  a  valuable  collection  of  botanical 
specimens. 


Dr.  Hermann  Crednor,  a  German  geologist 
who  has  been  residing  for  some  years  in  tho 
United  States,  contributes  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  the  Beaver  and  the  changes  which 
it  produces  in  the  topography  of  its  haunts, 
to  Peteimann's  Oeographuehe  Mitthnlunger. 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


The  most  significant  books  of  the  period 
are  those  which  express  the  triumph  mankind 
is  achieving  over  physicial  nature,  and  record 
the  swift  progress  of  scientific  investigation. 
A  work  of  this  dass,  Dr.  Gharlxs  Fbkdkbick 
WiNSL0W*8  philosophical  treatise  upon  Fcrce 
and  Nature^  has  been  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  k  Co.,  in  an  octavo  volume,  from 
the  plates  of  the  English  edition. 

Dr.  Winslow  has  long  been  known  as  a  re- 
markably original  theorist,  and  a  most  untir- 
ing observer  of  natural  phenomena  in  many 
dlfierent  regions  of  the  globe.  He  has  enjoy- 
ed the  friendship  of  Liebig,  Faraday,  the 
elder  and  younger  Bond,  and  other  distin- 
guished savans  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  studies  has  made  extend- 
ed Journeys  of  personal  investigation,  with 
something  of  the  ardor  which  inspired  Hum- 
boldt's adventurous  campaigns.  The  present 
work  embodies  the  general  result  of  the 
author's  observations  and  thoughts. 

The  doctrine  of  the  correction  of  forces 
already  is  practically  applied  in  the  me- 
chanical and  chemical  utilities ;  but  our  fore- 
most investigators — a  class  as  noticeable  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  were  the  dramatists 
or  navigators  in  the  seventeenth, — are  pro- 
ceeding from  that  startling  discovery,  from 
the  mensuration  and  transmutation  of  heat, 
motion,  magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity,  to 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  Force  itself,  and  the 
definition  of  its  relations  to  what  we  know  as 
Matter.  The  Great  First  Cause  is  forever 
inscrutable,  but  an  all-pervading  clement 
through  which  *'He  works  his  wondrous 
will,"  and  by  which  we  all  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being,  is  now  sought  out  by  these 
explorers.  It  is  the  search  for  the  Absolute, 
auspidously  recommenced  under  a  new  dis- 
pensation. 

Dr.  Winslow's  treatise  discusses  ^*  the  radi- 
cal principles  of  Energy,  in  their  relations  to 
Physical  and  Morphological  Developments." 
An  introductory  essay  declares  that  Newton 
only  formulized  the  2orw  of  gravitation,  while 
his  followers  have  blindly  supposed  that  he 
claimed  to  have  discovered  its  cause  or  piin- 


dple.  The  author  next  reviews  the  hints 
of  other  writers  in  the  direction  of  his  own 
belief,  and  then  proceeds  to  examine,  1. 
The  condition  of  Space  or  vacuum ;  2.  That 
of  Matter,  or  position  and  material  atoms ; 
8.  The  Consideration  of  Inertia,  Force  and 
Mind.  The  vit  inertia  is  a  fallacy ;  all  mat- 
ter is  full  of  ever-active,  motive  forcea,  or 
force,  and  abhors  a  state  of  rest;  4.  Mole- 
cules ;  6.  Molecular  force ;  6.  Union  and  In- 
separability of  Matter  and  Force.  Hereupon 
leaving  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors, 
he  reaches  his  main  theme  and  a  more  origi- 
nal discussion  of  the  nature  and  action  of 
Force.  He  affirms  that  this  consists  of  two 
contending,  yet  equal  and  harmonionfl  de- 
ments. Attraction  and  Repulsion,  and  that 
from  the  latter  of  the  two  ptKseed  the 
nobler  phenomena  of  motion,  cosmioal  revo- 
lution, mechanics,  and  even  the  gro^rth  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  Elaborate  argu- 
ment and  illustrations  of  this  theory  occupy 
two-thirds  of  Dr.  Whislow's  volume.  He 
closes  with  a  masteriy  exposition  of  Central 
Forces  and  Celestial  Physics.  Ill-health  has 
prevented  him  from  wholly  completing  his 
work.  Two  important  and  daring  chapters 
are  yet  to  come.  One  will  treat  of  *'  organ- 
ic force  as  a  vital  principle,  under  the  head 
of  Colloidal  Foree^  in  which  the  prindples 
heretofore  unfolded  will  be  applied,  it  is 
hoped,  in  a  manner  to  lead  to  a  better  com- 
prehcndon  of  the  manner  in  which  the  planet 
has  been  adorned  and  populated."  Another 
is  designed  **  to  embrace  a  treatment  of  the 
Supreme  Energy,  in  which  the  union  of  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  principles  i^pa- 
rent  in  the  world  will  be 'presented  from 
purely  natural  and  scientific  pdnts  of  view." 
We  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  simple 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  this  book,  since 
an  intdligent  reader  wiU  perceive  the  impos- 
sibfiity  of  exhibiting  its  arguments  in  an  ex- 
tended form.  The  author's  obvious  fault  is 
a  too  frequent  departure  from  that  modest  yet 
assured  humility  which  is  apparent  in  the 
works  of  the  greatest  investigators.  The  an- 
dadty  of  his  daim  to  unfold  the  uttermost 
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secrets  of  life  and  growth  should  of  itself  sug- 
gest a  more  reverent  and  persuasive  bearing. 
His  style  is  Irequeutly  too  rhetorical  or  pre- 
tentious for  the  uses  of  exact  science,  and  he 
occupies  too  many  pages  with  reviews  of 
ground  which  he  has  previously  gone  over. 
Nor  does  he  clearly  set  forth  his  idea  of  the 
mode  iu  which  his  dual  forces  balance  each 
other  without  producing  absolute  stagnation 
and  equipoise..  Nevertheless,  we  find  his 
woric  to  be  of  a  suggestive  and  highly  absorb- 
ing interest.  While  addressed  to  advanced 
thinkers,  there  is  little  in  it  which  any  scholar, 
ioformed  of  the  general  results  attained  by 
modem  science,  cannot  understand  and  en- 
joy. Among  its  excellences  are  a  logical 
tequence  of  argument,  the  rejection  of  mere 
theoretical  speculation,  and  especially  many 
valuable  statistics  of  cosmical  phenomena, 
mostly  of  the  author's  own  collection  and  tabu- 
lation. Among  these  tho  comparative  numera- 
tion of  earthquakes  at  perihelic  and  aphelic 
periods  is  the  novel  and  impoi*tant  resiflt  of 
onreimttang  labor.  A  chapter  upon  crystalli- 
sation is  noticeable  for  its  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  writer's  doctrine  of  the  attractive  and 
repnisive  fore  s. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  assert  that  few  can 
re»d  this  treatise  without  an  instinct  that  Dr. 
Window's  explorations  are  in  the  right  di- 
TtcHon;  and  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  dis- 
eorery  to  which  the  facts  hitherto  obtained 
by  sdence  will  seem  but  as  a  misty  twilight 
preceding  the  risen  mom.  To  a  layman  the 
perusal  of  such  a  work  conveys  an  impression 
nnular  to  that  produced  by  a  glance  through 
tome  powerful  telescope  at  the  starry  heav- 
ens. Far  from  tending  to  atheism  or  pan- 
•  theinn,  it  only  calls  forth  the  thought — ^how 
measorelesa,  how  simple,  how  multiform,  this 
one  Infinity  1  How  wonderful  are  Thy  works, 
0  Lord  of  Hosts ! 


The  prerequisite  for  a  really  valuable  biog- 
nphy — that  the  hero  of  the  life  to  be  written 
ihonld  first  have  nobly  lived  it, — was  sup- 
plied beyond  cavil  by  the  imperishable  career 
of  Andubon,  the  prince  of  American  ornitho- 
logists. The  lAfe  of  John  James  Audubon 
is  the  Utle  of  a  beautiful  volume  (from  the 
press  of  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Son),  which  seems 
to  UB  a  fuscinating  and  inspiring  record  of 
homan  genius.  It  is  composed  largely  of  ex- 
tracts from  Audubon's  own  journal,  kept  by 
lum,  either  in  diary  form  or  in  letters  to  his 
dearest  companion,  for  many  years.  The 
peeeages  here  given,  edited  by  the  venerable 
widow.  Loot  Audubon,  originally  were  phiced 
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with  a  London  house  for  publication,  and 
went  for  further  revision  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Robert  Buehanan,  who  compiled  from 
them  a  book  containing  about  one -fifth 
of  the  original  matter. 

Innian's  portrait,  an  engraving  of  which  it 
prefaced  to  this  volume,  of  the  long-haired, 
curve -nosed,  eagle-eyed,  broad -set,  far- 
searching  Audubon,  gives  one  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  character  and  bearing  of  that 
grand  old  man.  There  was  something  of  the 
Homeric  type  about  his  eternal  youth  and 
restless  vigor,  his  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
form  and  being  of  natural  things. 

Now  and  then  a  man  appears,  whoso  ten- 
dencies are  fitted  exactly  with  the  time  and 
circumstances' in  which  he  is  placed.  Before 
the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  or  a  cen- 
tury after  our  European  civilization  had  trans- 
formed its  original  features,  an  Audubon 
might  be  a  ne'er-do-weel  and  vagrant, 
neither  understanding  himself  nor  understood 
by  others.  As  it  happened,  he  was  in  the 
world  at  just  the  period  to  gather  and  set 
down  in  lasting  form  the  likenesses  of  birds 
whose  species  are  gradually  and  surely  dying 
out;  and  all  the  chances  of  his  birth,  genius, 
education — even  to  the  little  accomplishments 
given  him  in  childhood  by  French  instruc- 
tors,— adapted  him  to  his  mission  and  enabled 
him  to  complete  it  How  curious,  that  even 
his  knowledge  of  music  and  dancmg  could  not 
have  been  spared,  and  that,  at  the  critical  in- 
ception of  an  endeavor  to  publish  his  immor- 
tal masterwork,  this  son  of  a  French  Com- 
modore obtained  certain  indispensable  funds 
by  giving  dancing  lessons  and  leading  the 
step  to  the  music  of  his  own  fiddle!  When 
other  resources  failed,  his  intrepid  wife  went 
out  as  governess,  while  Audubon  was  teach- 
ing French,  drawing  and  music,  without  pride 
or  sloth,  deeming  nothing  an  abasement  that 
gave  pleasure  to  others  and  set  him  one  step 
nearer  his  aim. 

The  popular  conception  of  Audubon's  qual- 
ities is  fully  sustained  by  the  record  which  we 
now  receive  from  his  widow's  hands.  During 
the  forty  years  of  his  wanderings,  in  which 
he  took  small  thought  for  the  morrow,  and 
put  little  money  in  his  scrip,  his  admirable 
wife  was  devoted  to  him  present  or  abseni, 
believing  in  his  genius  and  constantly  press- 
ing him  on  to  its  best  development.  And 
what  changes  more  romantic  than  those  which 
Audubon  experienced — at  times  almost  desti- 
tute in  the  rude  frontier  and  river  towns, 
leaving  them  at  intervals  upon  his  solitary 
campaigns  in  the  vast  American  wildemcssee, 
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*«nd,  ailerw9&rd,  asif  by  tnogtc,  the  world-re- 
now^ned  naturalist,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, the  fri^ud  of  Scott  and  CuTier  and  Inr- 
ingf  the  honored  of  wise  men  and  princes ! 
Now,  pushing  through  a  magnificent  publica- 
tion, which  he  commenced  withoat  a  penny 
and  complt^ied  at  the  east  of  twenty  thonsand 
ponndB;  again,  returning  to  the  wooda  bo 
loT<*d  »o  keenly,  and  jrothering  new  trophies 
in  pAihle^  rcgiana  where  he  needed  neither 
chart  nor  gukk; 

His  own  writings  show  hhn  aa  he  was; 
large,  cheery,  audacioua,  full  of  simple  ciultii- 
tion  over  htB  progress,  confident  of  his  own 
power?  and  mission,  yet  with  little  vanity,  nor 
injured  by  Ida  finiil  success.  Firat  of  all,  and 
ever,  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  natural  life. 
Be  aeem.s  to  have  always  distinguished  the 
Inte  from  the  artificial ;  and,  with  the  feeling 
of  other  lusty  spirits  who  have  been  much 
alone  in  the  wildcmosdf  waa  constantly  itn- 
peiled  to  return  to  it  by  abhorrence  of  ibo 
fordid  ways  of  men.  Although  a  living  exam- 
ple of  what  one,  who  is  not  thoroughly 
icliooled  in  art,  can  aeeomplish  by  direct 
study  of  natural  objects,  none  Uatened  with 
more  reverence  at  the  feet  of  such  a  mas- 
ter as  LawrcDCC,  Upon  the  failing  of  his 
strength  he  sought  a  quiet  rcsting-pkce  under 
the  plmdow9  of  American  elms  and  oaks,  and 
there  lived  n  few  remaining  years  in  simplicity 
and  remise.  Here  he  ended  a  life  that  wholly 
truste<l  to  its  in^atincts ;  and  well  it  might, 
for  these  were  always  noble  and  heroic.  He 
was  a  type  of  manhood  in  nta  most  aaptriDg 
and  self-reliant  guise. 


A  vivid  idea  of  the  recent  condition  of  Ire- 
land under  the  church-rate  and  landed  tenure 
aystonj,  is  obtained  from  the  RealUiet  of 
Iritdi  Ll/if  by  W.  Stedajit  Trench, — a  re* 
print  of  which  is  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers  as  the  fifth  number  of  thair  ^*  Handy 
Volume  Series."  The  author  is  a  kinsman  of 
Dcau  Trench,  and  worthily  bears  the  family 
1M11IC.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Trioity  CoIle,<{e, 
BuhUu  Univeraity,  and  his  opcaing  sketches 
give  a  spirited  description  of  episodes  In 
Irish  School  und  college  life. 

Upon  receiving  his  degree,  Mr.  Ti"ench  re- 
solved to  adopt,  as  a  colling,  the  agency  of 
estates  io  Ireland  owned  by  nnn-rcsidents, 
and  zcaloujily  informed  liimsclf  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  impoverished  and  dangerouH 
properliea.  Of  course,  the  manogcioeub  of 
©f  llic  tennnt  pcaaontry,  goaded  by  years  of 
eegliot  and  oppression,  was  the  main  prob- 
lem Ut  be  solved.     Our  author,  by  mingled 


kindness,  firmness  and  intrepidity,  was  more 
successful  than  ateward/j  of  the  ordinary  daa^ 
Placed  in  charge  of  Lord  Lansdowue*^  and 
Lord  Bath's  teuau tries,  he  converted  rubd- 
jious,  non-paying  sections,  into  orderly  and 
remunerative  estates.  A  shtptnent  of  the 
more  intractable  tenitnts  to  America  was  an 
important  feature  of  his  svstcm,  Mr« 
Trench's  book  is  full  of  the  romance,  the  sun- 
shine and  the  shadow  of  IiUh  peasant  life. 
He  well  may  say,  in  his  prefjice:  "From 
youth  to  manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  old 
ago,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  live  surrounded  by 
a  kind  of  poetic  turbulence  and  almo^  ro- 
mantic violence,  which  I  believe  could  scarce- 
ly belong  to  real  life  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.'* 

Though  we  trust  that  the  state  of  things 
here  described  is  largely  of  the  post,  yet  one 
can  gnther  from  this  narrative  that  further  re- 
forms tnust  be  constimmated  before  the  Eme- 
rald Isle  can  become  a  happy  home  for  ^^  the 
finest*  peasantry  in  the  world/*  The  book  in 
gome  respects  'i9  exciting  as  a  novel,  and  few 
will  commence  it  without  reading  to  the  ead. 

The  earnest  and  tboughtfut  IrL^h  poet, 
AcBftKT  Dfi  Vere,  whose  **  May  Carols,*'  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago^  first  introduced  him 
to  American  readers,  has  the  alTection  of  all 
who  appreciate  careful  fiuiali,  delicate  con- 
ception, and  pure  religious  feeling,  iu  lyrical 
song.  A  more  extensive  selection  from  hi^ 
works,  entitled  fri&h  Odes  and  o*htt  Foemt^ 
has  been  issued  by  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society  in  a  very  beautiful  volume.  The 
leading  chanictcristici  of  Anbrey  de  Vere'i 
poetry  are  **  sweetness  and  light/'  He  pos- 
sesses a  senidtively  lesthotlc  and  moral  dispo* 
tion,  exbibiuiig  a  fine  typo  of  the  romantic 
Celtic  nature^  exalted  by  culture  attd  pious 
faith.  A  close  study  of  Wordjs worth  la  ap- 
parent in  the  thought  and  method  both  of  hia 
descriptive  and  religious  verse.  He  often  falls 
into  long  and  fa^omewhat  tedious  didacticism ; 
but  again,  in  some  lyiic  or  sonnet,  we  find 
grace  and  delicate  beauty  ;  though  never  the 
strength  of  **  Tintern  Abbey  "  or  the  subtle 
perfection  of  the  Sonnets  *'  By  the  Seashore," 
and  "  Upon  Westminister  Bridge." 

Like  his  predecessors  of  the  Lake  8chool| 
Mr.  De  Vere  has  written  a  preface  to  his 
poetry.  He  gracef^ly  recommends  himself 
to  bis  new  audience,  and  especially  lo  the 
Irish  in  America,  and  then  utters  a  protest 
against  the  sensational  and  spaf^modic  ten- 
dencies of  the  contemporary  school  As  tt 
l>oet,  all  of  whose  yearnings,  if  not  of  the  high- 
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est  genius,  are  toward  whataoerer  things  are 
pure  and  whatsoeTer  things  are  IoycIj,  Au- 
brey de  Yere  will  gain  manj  sympathetic 
readers  upon  these  western  shores. 

Mr.  'Galtim  N.  Otis,  architect,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  series  of  Essays,  tastefully  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son,  upon  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Sacred  and  C<mstrtteiive  Art. 
The  scope  and  mission  of  this  book  show  that 
its  author  aims  at  something  higher  than  the 
mere  corpus  artU^  pursuing  his  theme  to  its 
spiritual  meaning  with  the  zeal  of  a  philosoph- 
ical thinker.  Ho  declares  Architecture  to 
be  a  genuine  out-growth  of  the  nature  and  as- 
pirations of  mankind,  embodying  the  ideal 
sentiment  of  each  successive  age;  that  the 
religious  element  of  our  nature  rules  supreme, 
and  finds  outward  expression  in  symbolic 
forms  of  art;  that  these  vary  in  nobleness 
with  the  lesser  or  higher  forms  of  religiouB 
progress ;  that  art  can  only  be  spontaneous 
and  original  through  the  favorable  sentiment 
and  conditions  of  the  people  from  whom  it 
emanates.  In  this  spirit  he  criticises  the  de- 
velopment of  art,  from  the  rude  Egyptian  mate- 
rialism to  the  joyous  ideal  of  the  Greeks,  the 
sensual  power  of  the  Romans,  and  so  through 
the  transitional  confusion  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tian School,  to  the  final  perfection  of  the 
pointed  or  "  Christian  "  style,— the  symbolic 
expression  of  the  latest  Latin  Church.  Pass- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  he  explains  our  failure  hitherto  to  de- 
velop an  original  style  of  architecture.  While 
nnsatiafled  with  the  methods  of  the  present, 
he  does  not  despair  of  .^he  future,  but  awaits 
the  era  of  a  new  and  specific  growth. 

Hr.  Otia  has  written  a  catholic  and  smcere 
treatise,  conceived  in  a  truly  reverent  spirit. 
Though  we  agree  with  him  as  to  the  unport- 
ance  of  his  field  of  study,  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  altogether  unexplored.  Perhaps  no 
work  of  precisely  similar  construction  has  ap- 
peared, yet  readers  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
general  idea  of  this  volume.  His  mode  of 
criticism  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  H. 
Tame,  yet  he  is  no  copyist,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  such  books  as  thb  is  an  encouraging 
symptom  of  the  radical  and  searching  pur- 
pose of  our  late  American  thought. 


great  work  were,  it  will  be  remembered, 
"Ilrst  Principles,"  and  "The  Principles  of 
Biology."  From  the  publishers  we  now  re- 
ceive The  Principlct  of  Ptyehology^  Part  I: 
The  Data  of  Psychology — a  volume  in  pam- 
phlet form,  opening  the  third  division  of  the 
series.  The  author  first  treats  upon  the 
structure  and  funcUons  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, and  then*  proceeds  to  that  which,  in 
the  Spencerian  system  of  nomenclature,  is 
termed  iEstho-Physiology,  t.  «.,  the  study 
of  nervous  phenomena  as  phenomena  of 
consciousness.  A  chapter  follows  upon  the, 
Scope  of  Psychology,  and  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  main  topic  of  this  division. 
We  content  ourselves  with  merely  announc- 
ing the- new  volume,  since  every  student  of 
Spencer,  who  has  followed  him  thus  far,  will 
at  once  make  himself  master  of  this  store  of 
scienti6c  knowledge,  subordinated  to  the  phi- 
losophical system,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  potential  phenomena  of  the 
modem  era. 


The  "Musical  Library"  of  Leypoldt  & 
Holt  has  been  extended  by  their  reprint  of 
Madame  Elisb  Polko^s  Reminiscetitee  of  Fe- 
lix Mendelssohn- Bartholdy.  A  Social  and 
Artistic  Biography.  This  book  forms  an 
interesting  appendix  to  the  "  Life  of  Men- 
delssohn," and  the  "Letters,"  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  so  many  who  er\joy 
musical  literature  and  the  records  of  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  roost  eminent  of  artist-lives. 
Madame  Polko  writes,  as  she  herself  con- 
fesses, in  an  enthusiastic  and  eon  amore  style ; 
but  her  personal  recollections  of  the  compos- 
er are  noteworthy,  and  many  delightful  glimp- 
ses of  the  incomparable  music-life  in  Leipzig 
and  Berlin — at  its  most  auspicious  period — 
are  given  in  her  work.  The  appendix  consists 
of  some  of  Mendelssohn^s  letters  to  English 
correspondents,  and  hitherto  out  of  print. 


For  the  republication  of  Herbert  Spxn- 
0KR*8  grand  System  of  Philosophy  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  his  friend 
and  American  editor,  Professor  E.  T.  You- 
mans,  and  to  the  liberal  enterprise  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton  k  Co.    The  earlier  divisions  of  this 


Edward  E.  Halb,  author  of  "  The  Man 
without  a  Country,*'  has  taken  a  specific  place 
in  our  literature  of  the  day,  by  his  culture, 
quiunt  humor,  and  delicate  side-touches  upon 
things  past  and  present.  The  latter  are  so 
clever  and  facile  as  often  to  escape  the  hur- 
ried reader.  Few  writers  more  readily  wear 
beneath  a  surface-story  an  inner  meaning. 
Mr.  Hale^s  sketches  must  be  read  with  the 
Dervish's  ointment  upon  one's  eyes.  7%^ 
Ingham  Papers,  from  the  press  of  Fields, 
O^od,  k  Co.,  amply  illustrate  this  remark. 
Some  of  them  show  the  author  at  his  best, 
and  others,  to  our  think  infr,  at  his  worst;  but 
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all  arc  tlic  craft  of  a  most  origiual  hand,  fi om 
Hrhicb  we  hope  ypt  U)  receive  a  sua  tamed  ppo- 
duciiOD}  that  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to 
these  early  studicii  whit-h  Hawihorae'8  **  Sear- 
lot  Letter''  bcara  to  the  *'  Twice-told  Tales/* 


AlLbough  deeply  impre^acd  witli  the  defec- 
tive and  IrrEitioual  churacter  of  our  prison  dis- 
dpline^  and  aa^urtd  that  a  wiser  generation 
will  effect  radical  chnngt»d  in  the  managcme&t 
of  ciiminal  oUcndcra^  wa  arc  not  so  ioforoiod 
with  regard  to  the  actual  working  of  the  pres- 
tut  8yjStt*m,  ftit  to  pronounce  decl^irdy  upon 
Mrs.  Caholink  IL  Woom*  report  of  her  ex- 
perience Jia  under-mat  rot  I  of  a  large  peniten- 
tiary* Women  in  PtiiOH  13  tlie  title  of  her 
book»  which  is  puliiuhed  liy  Hnrd  &  Ilough- 
ton*  Rendmg  it  through  with  paiTiful  and 
siustained  interest,  we  hare  not  failed  to  see 
that  the  autlior  has  written  from  motivea 
which  command  unusual  regard.  She  look 
ttp  hep  occupation  in  a  missionary  spirit,  and 
for  months  filled  a  post  in  whiob  it  Ls  difficult 
to  say  whether  keeper  or  prisoner  ia  the  Uiorc 
to  be  commiserated — only  IcaTiog  it  when 
utterly  broken  down  with  lahor,  and  aick  at 
heart  over  the  abuBcs  and  horror*  of  tlie  in- 
stitution. Her  narratlTe  carries  ua  through 
the  penitentiary  routine,  In  all  its  petty  and 
lepulaivo  details.  If  Mrd.  Woods*  statements 
are  not  colored  by  prejudice,  or  aTereion  of 
thoao  with  whom  lihc  was  associated  in  olfice, 
they  are  worthy  the  immediate  attention  of 
all  legislative  bodies  ond  ext^ctitlve  officers 
having  peniteutiariea  under  their  control. 


Books  relating  to  tJioae  fiubjecta  which,  un- 
der the  general  head  of  **  The  Woman  Quca- 
tloo,**  are  now  obtaining  such  wide  discussion, 
become  so  frequent  a3  to  fill  a  department  by 
tb«ni8c)Te9.  Virginia.  PiKKt  brings  out^ 
through  Claiton^  Rcmsen  k  Haffelfinger,  of 
I'hiladelphia,  a  well-meaning,  but  yagne  and 
desultory  work,  entitled  Think  and  Ad*  It 
ia  about  what  it  claims  to  be^'*  A  Seiies  of 
Articles  pertaining  to  Men  and  Women,  Work 
tad  Wages'' — and  ita  special  topic  is  the  need 
of  {DOre  varied  oceupation»  for  women  and  a 
QOOdid^nition  of  what  tbcao  should  be.  The 
author,  however,  has  coniiiyed  lo  fill  too 
many  pnges  with  her  looacly-writton newspa- 
per articles.  They  contain  little  practical  in- 
formal ion,  and  a  deal  of  *^  thoughts  accumu- 
lated'* hut  neither  eystematiffed  nor  definite- 
ly conc^vt<l  —  7%*  lVii#  Wbftiati^  by  the 
Her.  J.  D.  PvtTOK  (Trmiont  Temple,  Bos- 
tanX  comen  to  us  froui  l,«ee  k  Sbepard,  and 
U  a  narturw  and  dogmatle  serici  of  diacounes 


by  a  pastor  who  regards  the  Woman  Question 
precisely  as  Slavery  was  regarded  in  the  dis 
courses  of  those  old-time  clergyroen  who  took 
**Cursicd  be  Canaan"  for  their  te It.  Mr  Fnl- 
tgu*3  conclusion — that  women  should  stay  at 
home  and  not  vote — may  or  may  not  be  right ; 
but  his  ''  Bcrlptural  argument,"  that  the  **  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  ballot  for  woman  found  its 
origin  in  Jiifidehty  to  the  Word  of  God**— 
this  argument,  wo  say,  is  unmiiigatcd  bigotry, 
and  will  meet  with  nothing  better  ihaii  coft- 
terapt  from  those  who  believe  that  the  Bible 
was  made  for  Man  and  not  Man  for  the  Bible. 

From  the  press  of  Lee  k  Shepard,  Bos- 
tuij,  we  have  a  constant  yield  of  javenile  lit- 
tMumro,  always  of  a  popular,  and  o  ten  of  an 
excellent,  qtmlity.  The  reprint  of  Ltcwis 
C'AE roll's  Alice^A  Advaii-urtu  in  IFoitrfrr- 
land^  with  the  quaint  and  characterisLic  il- 
lu^itrdtions  by  John  Tenniel,  certainly  ranks 
in  the  latter  category,  and  will  gain  the  rapt 
attention  of  ten  yearold  missci*.  They  have 
some  key  to  unlock  the  nonsense  of  its  text, 
which  wiser  hands  have  lost ;  but  the  ptctores 
commend  themselves  alike  to  old  and  young. 
— Boys  win  take  more  kindly  to  The  Gtn- 
rral ;  or  7\eelve  Nighia  in  the  HunUr^s  Ccmp, 
This  is  a  true  stury,  written  by  William 
lUnnowa,  of  the  adventurous  career  of  his 
brother  Willard,  who  was  a  repressentative 
pioneer  in  the  far  West.  '*  The  General  ^  was 
bom  in  New  England,  and  after  the  tradition* 
ol  experience  of  school  teaj^hing,  became  a 
surveyor,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  wltneas' 
ed  for  many  yeana  the  advance  of  eivilizaiion 
along  our  Western  borders.  The  narrative 
of  his  life  is  here  given  in  twelve  stories  of 
forest  and  border  adventure,  told  around  the 
banters*  camp-fire.  Lee  &  Shcpard  also 
publish  Salt  B  Vrr  D%cX\  one  of  the  **  Help- 
ing Hand  Series^"  by  Mat  Makwertho; 
and  Dollif  Dimple  at  School^  by  Soraii  May, 
another  of  the  "  Little  Prudy  Stories.*'— The 
second  part  of  LoviiiA  M.  Alcott's  domestic 
study,  LittU  Women  ;  or,  Mr^,  Jo,  Betk  atui 
Majtft  is  issued  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 
Miss  Alcott*s  work  is  always  that  of  a  thottght- 
ful  and  cultnred  woman,  and  shows  delicate 
feeling  and  taste.  There  k,  perhaps,  a 
slight  dullness,  or  lack  of  interesting  action, 
in  the  progress  of  the  present  tale. — iK  Ap- 
pleton  k  Co.,  repnnt  Tommif  Try^  and  tehat 
he  did  in  Scifnee^  a  juveoile-sdentiiic  story- 
book ,  by  Cb A«.  D.  G»  Kapiir,  This  b  pri>fus<v 
ly  illustrated  with  pictures  of  natural  ol^ect«, 
chemical  experimenta,  etc., and  appears  lobe 
a  kind  of  autobiognphy,  r&cottQtlng  the  liapa 
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and  mishaps  of  the  author  in  familiarizing 
himself,  while  a  boy,  with  the  wonders  of 
scientific  lore. 

Hard  &  Houghton  now  complete  their  ad- 
mirable *•  Globe  Edition,"  of  Charles  Dick- 
KNS*  Works,  with  a  final  volume,  containing 
The  Uncommercial  Traveller^  Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clocks  (a  noteworthy  republication,) 
and  the  Nev  Christmas  8ories:  The  scries 
is  closed  by  a  general  Index  to  the  characters 
throughout  the  novels,  and  with  a  list  of  the 
author's  sayings  which  have  become  proverb- 
ial.—Of  the  **  Globe  Edition"  of  the  British 
Poets,  brought  out  so  cheaply  and  usefully  by 
D.  Apple  ton  &  Ck).,  we  receive  in  separate 
volumes  the  works  of  John  Drtden,  George 
Herbert,  and  Edmund  Spenser. — Many  who 
have  read  a  little  tract,  in  verse,  entitled 
No  Sects  in  Heaven^  have  been  amused  with 
the  quaintncss  of  its  jingle  and  pleased  with 
its  liberal  intent.  The  author,  it  seems,  is 
Mts.  E.  H.  J.  Cleveland,  and  a  pretty  vol- 
ume, containing  this  and  other  of  her  verses,  is 
now  published  by  Clark  &  Maynard.  Juli- 
ette  ;  or,  Now  and  Forever^  is  a  semi-religious 
novel  by  Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie,  author  of 
several  former  stories  of  home-life.  We  re- 
ceive it  from  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

Evidence  that  American  farming  no  longer 
is  followed  upon  the  principle  of  exhausting 
the  soil  in  one  spot,  and  then  seeking  "  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new,"  for  a  repetition  of 
the  process,  is  given  by  the  large  number  of 
agricultural  works  produced  for  our  eager 
and  intelligent  modern  farmers.  Orange 
Judd  k  Co.,  supply  a  notable  portion  of  the 
demand.  This  month  we  receive  their  edi- 
tion of  the  New  American  Farm  Book,  origin- 
ally by  R.  L.  Allen,  now  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  The  merits  of 
this  work  have  been  established  by  the  success 
of  23  years,  and  its  sale  will  be  larger  than 
ever  in  this  improved  form. — Another  stand- 
ard work  is  Parsons  on  the  Rose^  which  like- 
wise has  stood  the  test  of  a  score  of  years, 
and  of  which  the  new  edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  by  its  author,  Samuel  B. 
Parsons. — Orange    Judd  k  Co.    also  have 


brought  out  a  band-book  of  Farm  Imple- 
ments and  Machinery  now  used  in  Agricul- 
ture, the  title  of  which  sufficiently  indicates 
the  scope  and  value  of  the  work :  "Farm  Im- 
plements and  Farm  Machinery,  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  their  Construction  and  Use;  with 
simple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws 
of  Motion  and  Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm." 
AVith  287  illustrations.    By  John  J.  Thomas. 

Prof.  Chas.  J.  White,  of  the  IT.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis,  has  prepared  a  very 
careful  treatise,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges,  entitled  The  JKlements  of  Theoretical 
and  Descriptive  Astronomy,  It  is  well  illus- 
trated with  plates  and  statistical  tables,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  latest  period  of  astro- 
nomical discovery.  Published  by  Claxtou, 
Remsen,  and  Haffelfingcr,  Philadelphia. 

First  Steps  in  German,  by  M.  Th.  Preu, 
8vo.,  Oakley,  Mason  k  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  plan 
of  this  work  seems  a  very  sensible  one. 
Rightly  appreciating  the  weariness  of  the 
student  condemned  to  dwell  for  weeks  upon 
**  the  golden  candlesticks  of  my  brother,"  or 
**  the  beautiful  thimbles  of  my  aunt,"  the  au- 
thor has  endeavored  to  give  simple  pass§ges 
of  German  prose  and  poetry,  as  the  basis  of 
the  lessons.  These  extracts  are  to  be  copied, 
in  German  script  of  course,  to  be  parsed,  to 
be  translated,  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  to 
be  made  into  as  many  other  sentences  as  the 
pupil  can  contrive ;  thus  combining  the  lead- 
ing idea  of 'the  *' Mastery"  system  with  that 
of  the  older  methods.  With  each  lesson,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage is  taught,  and  great  pains  seem  to  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  plan  of  teaching  as 
thorough  as  possible.  The  book  seems  to 
supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  of 
an  elementary  method  which  should  be  mi- 
nute without  being  tiresome,  and  simple  with- 
out being  puerile ;  and  we  doubt  not  many 
a  beginner  will  rejoice  at  bemg  freed  from 
the  everlastmg  repetitions  of  the  OUendorfian 
systems,  to  be  led  so  pleasantly  up  the  steeps 
(for  they  are  steeps)  of  the  German  language. 
This  book  is  worthy  of  special  regard,  and 
we  think  it  is  bound  to  be  a  positive  success. 
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lllii  IUts  FiKUi*s  pica  for  iho  right  of 

women  to  i^!rif^  ^(i»_' pul  tir  fram  the  plaU 
fomi  of  r '  owed  a  gocKl 

dcifcl  <>r  ^v  <>  thi.'  fer^  ftt- 

tnu^Uvir  w»y  in  which  ii  vtixa  pre^cntod.  In 
fnot,  for  doid^  what  Wisa  Fit4d  d'nt,  tbcro  wais 
DO  4rtpimiMi(  i»rci"oa4y.  For  a  bdy  trbo 
may  it  ill  be  called  >*oung,  and  wh«  has  not 
r«t  I'f tuimi  to  ha  aitracUve^  wUii  liidf -like,  if 
a  liUle  formal,  manncrP,  and  not  unbpcoiti* 
iiigly  dnrjjHmii  to  prt?8«ut  h«^rsclf  hdbre  an 
audiencQ  of  ciUiIratcd  |>c>oplc,  and  read  » 
well-written  ciifiay  iu  a  ptcu^aui  voice^  cei> 
tMhdf  needs  tup  CICU3C.  Ml<s  Field  might 
rmd  any  f»ap<jr  t^h<?  may  ImpjKm  tij  ha*L*  iu 
lur  |iortfoUo,  and  provided  It  b^  written  aa 
wifll  as  thM  ouCf  we  have  no  doubt  that 
under  the  ftanio  caoditions  of  drcs^,  of  par- 
loMUEmnors,  of  flowerSi  tights  and  an  ek'gwDt 
Audi«t)c«,  ii  would  go  otf  eitceodlngljr  well. 
But,  it  would  bo  a  tniftnkc  to  •rgue  from  the 
snce^M  of  t\un  ulighUy^w  riticn^  grACcful| 
assay,  that  Mt*>«  Field  hajt  struck  a  blow 
fw  tlif  ri;5ht  of  evory  wotrntn  to  appear  *>n. 
the  lecture  platform,  ftud  taj  whatever  b  Iu 
her,  in  tho  way  Utat  suitK  h(X>  Kobe^  lcK)«ely 
tlowiag,  hair  an  free,  3owcr«t  lights^  and 
well'bri^d  company  Het^nin^  to  a  niodt«niie 
weU-hred  eiateincnt  are  nuc  thhif;.  A  cos- 
timiQ  fa&hioucd  oa  idioAracnicfc<i  and  bad 
taAtc^  eousiating,  wh^'n  nt  lU  wor«t^  of  bag> 
gf  trowMfi  ftud  filinky  p    '  id  at  Ha 

%«■!«  of  A  lankly  mmlc  \  ock  and 

ft  Imo  of  gold  watch-ciixin ,  iiiis,  with 
cftido  do«tnno4  Uimchcd  augrtly  forth  ia 
mouctriius  UtUe  vuicea,  arc  quite  auother* 
People  will  Hkc  th*j  o«c  ^t>4^k<»r,  pet  h«rr, 
>  bor,  pay  her  csttraTogant  and  Ul-Judged 
^  and  call  her  by  Imt  fir^t  nnme,  ta 
Ihtt  new  5 1  !  out  of  them.     Dut^  tho 

Bteood,  ti  lb  omd  «nv*erat;  und  tin 

malUir  wbut  flu.  luity  Jitiy,  howcrcr  BcuilMoor 
logical  it  may  be,  or  however  clearly  put,  tlicy 
Will  wHu>  Jihout  it,  a4  w^  hare  rudtly  writ- 
ten, above.  The  ftmt  woronu  they  like  to 
took  at,  ih<»  second  tl»*y  donH, 

At  for  tlie  matter  of  Ml  (i  Field's  cway,  It 
wi«  Ttery  light  rradin»f.  She  a^^tirted  what 
nobody,  tlut  «TTer  we  heard  of,  La«  denied, 
except,  porliapt,  Sl  Paul,  and  w«*  doubl  if, 
outilde  of  certain  ehunUic*,  and  when  deal- 
lag  wil!i  eeria&n  iectaHan  dogmaa,  Sl  l^nuVB 


atjthority  would  weigh  much,  either  fbr  or 
against,  any  doctrine.  It  waa  pretty  to  tw^ 
her  make  her  man  of  straw,  just  as,  we  dare 
aay,  it  would  be  pretty  to  ecc  her  piny  on  the 
piano,  or  make  a  noseguy,  or  a  pudding ;  but, 
Hwfts  a  man  of  straw,  after  all,  that  ehe  ao 
gracefully  overthrew.  For  what  she  did  the 
other  evening,  at  the  UtUe  theatre  of  the  Union 
Le«{ruc,  was  nothing  more  than  might  have 
been  done  in  any  city  of  Western  Kurope  al 
any  time  within  tho  last  htindrod  and  fiftj 
years. 


I 


A  a  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  seen  in 
one  generation,  iravi'Un^  by  rail  invented,  and 
the  telegraph  bom  and  brought  to  pcrfetflion. 
brid^ng  the  continent  and  the  ocean,  and 
el^lTOtypv,  and  chromo-lithojn'Bphy^  and 
Incifer  -  matchcii,  and  photography,  and 
aewing  machines  introduced,  and  Kachcl, 
and  Jenny  Lind,  and  Emerson,  and  Unw* 
thome,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  beside,  Japan 
opened,  and  Slavery  abolished,  and  Spain 
rodeenied, — as  if  all  these  were  not  cnouj^h 
of  a  fea«t  ftir  the  generation  now  in  middle 
life  or  Juat  turned  the  hill -top,  to  have  sal 
down  to,  we  are  now  Qsked  if  we  wont 
tak«  a  piece  of  the  Pacific  Railroud  ju5Jt 
hot  from  the  oven  !  Well,  if  wo  die  of  in- 
digeiition,  nc  will;  but,  dear  Spirit  of  tho 
Age,  hold  up  a  bit,  until  we  have  ntminated 
a  little  all  the  bounties  we  have  to  thank 
thee  for.  This  l«Rt,  is  a  di?ih  to  »ct  before 
a  King.  Tho  Pacific  Rail  Jtoad !  1a  it  pos* 
Bible  Utat  it  U  finished  ?  Did  w^?,  or  didn  I 
wc,  laUs  with  a  man  laAt  week,  who  had 
•ome  tcrOSf  the  continent  in  eight  day*  f  Wc, 
who  remembctr  when  people  u«ed  to  f»U  on 
one  anotbcr^ri  neckj,  and  lay  ^*  Farewell,  and 
if  forever"  Abc.,  whon  they  parted,  bound 
for  Ohio!  And  now,  ps  *twcrc  within  a 
month,  «re  yvt  lljclr  shoen  wer«»  old, — (J,  let 
us  think  onH  t  Certainly,  the  aettlcment  of 
this  conUncut  ban  something  romantio  ki  it. 
How  picturesque  is  the  story  from  the  verx 
beginning!  The  Northmen,  tli«  A xteen  and 
tho  Indiana,  Columbua,  Corlei,  PiauTO,  De 
hrsm  and  Do  Soto;  th<?  Pilgrims  and  lh»f 
Mayflower,  Jamestown,  and  Smith,  and 
Kalcigh;  the  Jesuits  and  Dftnlvl  Boone;  the 
di*icovoT7  of  California,  and  the  Mormon  et- 
tabllihoiaQl  of  tbelr  half^wiy  hou»if^  with 
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the  great  emigration  that  each  of  these  has 
set  m  motion ;  then  the  telegraph,  the  um- 
bilical cord  that  held  the  youug  western 
nation  to  its  young  eastern  mother;  and, 
now,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  that  makes  sepa- 
ration forcTer  impossible.  Who  can  forecast 
the  future,  and  say  what  are  to  be  the  results 
of  this  great  enterprise?  Who  can  even 
guess  them?  But  who  is  so  dull  as  not  to 
perceirc  that  this  railroad  must  work  a  rer- 
olution  in  our  society;  that  its  influence 
most  be  fdt  over  the  whole  face  of  our  con- 
dnent;  that  it  will  lead  the  West  to  the 
East,  and  will  draw  the  East  to  the  West; 
while  the  South  and  the  North  will  flow  to  it 
as  streams  to  a  river.  A  new  trade  must 
spring  up,  a  new  belt  of  civilization  must 
girdle  the  land,  new  men  and  new  manners 
must  appear,  and  for  the  first  recorded  time 
in  history  a  swarm  from  the  crowded  hive  of 
Asia,  will  take  the  direction  of  the  rising 
sun. 

Many  good  people  are  oddly,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  troubled,  by  the  prospect  of  the  Chinese 
coming  to  us  in  great  numbers,  now  that  the 
Pacific  Railroad  is  fairly  opened.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  hail  their  coming  most  heartily, 
and  hope  that  their  reception  will  be  such  as 
not  to  hinder  a  free  immigration.  In  a  year 
or  two  there  will  be  some  comfort  in  going  to 
a  wedding,  for  we  shall  know  that  the  young 
couple,  whatever  evils  may  be  in  store  for 
them,  will  be  free  from  the  one  evil  that  in 
America  makes  life  a  thing  hardly  worth 
possessing — the  curse  of  Irish  servants.  Wan- 
derers from  their  native  land  who,  in  three  or 
four  years  from  now,  will  be  thinking  of  com- 
ing home,  will  not  set  foot  on  board  the 
steamer  with  such  a  lump  at  the  heart  as 
they  have  to-day  when  they  think  of  tlie  In- 
telligence OfiQce  (was  ever  a  name  so  ill- 
suited  to  a  place !)  and  the  new  crop  of  Biddies, 
that  is  to  spring  up  under  their  feet  and  choke 
their  domestic  happiness.  No,  they  will  find 
Chinescs  everywhere.  Chineses  in  the  bed- 
rooms with  deft  hands  making  the  beds, 
Chineses  in  the  kitchen  adding  to  our  excel- 
lent American  fare,  the  succulent  puppy -dog, 
the  gelatinous  bird^s-nest,  the  thousand  and 
one  di^es  that  make  Chinese  dinner-parties  a 
prolonged  wonder.  No  more  impudence,  no 
more  shameless  lying,  no  more  breaking  of 
contractis  and  no  more  breaking  of  china  1 
For  our  new  friends  make  excellent  servants, 
taking  up  the  employment  as  they  do  for  a 
profession,  and  not  merely  as  a  stepping-stone 
as  the  Irish  women  do,  and,  not  to  be  too 


hard  upon  the  villains,  as  all  women  must 
They  are  steady,  industrious,  quiet,  cheerful, 
and  respectful ;  that  they  speak  another  lan- 
guage is  an  advantage,  and  that  they  are  not 
Roman  Catholics,  and  can  never  be  made  so, 
is  a  gain  not  to  be  disputed.  We  believe  that 
the  introduction  of  Irish  servants  into  this 
country  has  done  more  to  hinder  our  social 
growth  than  all  other  causes  combined.  They 
are  utterly  unfit  for  the  work,  and  they  have 
been  our  only  dependence.  Domestic  ser- 
vice is  a  profession  or  ought  to  be,  and  until  rt 
is  made  such  here  as  it  is  in  Europe,  we  can 
never  have  a  stable  domestic  life,  without 
which  civilization  becomes  impossible.  To 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country,  Irish 
labor  makes  housekeeping  a  prolonged  misery, 
and  if  the  Chinese  shall  come  to  compete  with 
it  here,  as  we  are  promised  that  they  will, 
we,  for  one,  hold  out  hands  of  cordial  wel- 
come to  them. 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  letter  to  the  ''  Bee- 
hive *'  and  his  address  at  Ithaca,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  extension  of 
that  letter,  are  only  added  proofs  of  the  old 
saying  that  '*  Englishmen  cannot  understand 
America.^'  None  of  them  can,  and  some 
of  them  wonH ;  and,  whether  the  failure 
to  understand  comes  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  causes,  the  result  is  manifested  in  the 
same  disagreeable  way.  When  Englishmen 
come  to  this  country  merely  to  travel ;  when 
they  scour  over  the  land  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  sneering,  supercilious,  and  damn- 
ing, we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the 
character  of  the  inevitable  book  that  follows 
their  safe  return  to  happy,  rich,  and  com- 
fortable England.  But  we  are  surprised, 
foolishly,  no  doubt,  when  an  Englishman  of 
culture,  of  liberal  views,  of  large  knowledge 
of  men,  comes  here,  enters  into  the  most 
generous  relations  with  us,  and,  on  the  first 
occasion,  shows  that  he  knows  no  more 
about  us  than  the  gentleman  with  the  hat- 
bath  in  its  leather  case,  who  finds  here  all 
that  Mrs.  Trollope  and  her  hopeful  son  hava 
taught  him  to  find.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  afler 
a  year's  residence  in  America  (though  tot,  to 
be  sure,  in  a  much  more  favorable  situation 
for  knowing  any  thing  about  the  country  than 
an  American  woukl  be  in  knowing  any  thing 
about  England,  if  he  were  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Ambleside),  after  using,  no  doubt, 
all  the  opportunities  he  has  had  for  learning 
what  is  the  true  condition  of  things  here  in 
America,  can  coolly  write  home  to  England 
that  he  considers  war  inevitable  between  the 
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two  coimtriea ;  for  that  is  die  gist  of  hia  letter, 
though  he  does  not  say  tliia  in  so  many  words. 
A  iBore  unfortunate  letter  was,  perhaps,  never 
tnitlcn.  In  the  aknost  insane  condition  in 
whicht  if  we  may  believe  the  Engligh  uews- 
papcra,  tlie  English  people  are  at  thia  present 
momeoti  such  an  opinion  coming  from  a  man 
in  Mp.  ismith'fci  peculiar  posit jou  and  excep- 
tional atiitude  is  sure  to  excite^  has  already 
excited^  us  much  comnicut  as  the  utterance 
•f  any  one  of  uur  public  men.  Tet,  we  are 
not  atVidd  to  risk  the  statement  that  the  opin- 
ions ei pressed  in  that  letter  bad  no  othtir 
foundation  than  Mr.  Smith's  excited  English 
imagination.  We  admit  that  there  eiista 
among  Americann  of  all  clofsea  and  all  op  in- 
ioofl  a  feeling  of  rcEcntment  to  England  for 
tht  part  she  took  in  our  late  Civil  War.  We 
tay  England,  for  the  ruling  cIksb  in  any  nation 
ij  that  natioD,  and  the  rtiltng  class  in  England 
have  never  deuied  tht4r  Bymputhy  for  the 
South.  Nor  do  they  anymore  deoiy  that  tliey 
■ympathized  with  the  Souih  because  tiiey 
hoped  thai  her  victory  would  split  up  our  na- 
tion and  render  her  powerless.  Over  and  over 
again  were  wo  onrselvea  told  thia  in  England 
to  our  faces  in  1862.  We  do  not  CJirc  now 
to  run  over  a«;ain  owr  long  liBt  of  griev- 
tnccA.  England  did  all  that  one  nation  pre- 
tending to  be  on  fncndly  terms  with  another 
can  do  to  ruin  her  material  prosperity.  We 
have  noihioj^  to  say  as  to  England  having 
tSed  our  haud^f  or  tried  to  tie  thcm^  in  our 
fltrugglc  with  slavery.  We  odmit  that  the 
nation  at  lar^e  Jiad  no  intention  of  putting 
down  slavery  when  the  war  began.  Only  a 
few  of  us  saw  that  end  from  the  beginning^ 
hoped  for  it,  worked  for  it.  The  nation  waa 
Oiily  driven  to  put  down  slavery  to  save  its  own 
etiatence.  Granted,  We  do  not  complain 
Cfaat  England  hindered  vlb  in  that  part  of  our 
work,  She  never  was  opposed  to  negro  slav- 
ery herself  tin  a  nation.  It  was  only  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  a  small  band  of  earnest  men 
that  pushed  her  to  the  wall  and  extorted  from 
her  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  She  bos  never 
been  ix'condlcd  to  the  result.  English  mer- 
chimta  in  Liverpool  to-day  complain  of  the 
4eatrft:tion  of  the  slave-trade  ju^t  as  they 
oomplain  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  i^tatea.  And  the  impossibility  of  con* 
Ticting  Eyre  in  so-called  Chrlsiian  England 
tonday  is  another  proof  of  English  feeling  on 
Che  subject  No,  what  we  complain  of  i^,  that 
whim  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  to  save  our 
aational  life,  the  English  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  their  moral  influence  into  the  scale 
■gaiQsl  HA,  and  gave  our  enemies  all  tho  ma- 


terial aid  they  could  while  falsely  pretend- 
ing to  be  neutral.  The  English  say  in  excu&o 
that  the  French  did  tho  same.  There  ia  a 
great  difference.  We  never  had  tho  sarnn 
means  of  knowing  what  the  French  were  say* 
log,  because  we  don^t  read  their  newt»papera, 
and  even  extracts  from  them  donH  get  quoted 
in  ours.  And  nobody  knows  what  the  French 
people  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  free 
to  act.  They  are  ruled  by  a  tyrant  who  is 
guarded  by  bayonets  and  does  what  he  pleases. 
We  never  felt  from  the  first  that  the  French 
ptoplt  liad  any  thing  to  do  wiili  the  expedi' 
tion  to  Mexieo^  or  were  in  any  way  rcspoos- 
ble  for  it.  But  we  do  feel  that  the  English 
people  were  rc^poasible  for  the  Alahamiu 
Our  grievance  is  not  a  purely  raaicnaj  ontv 
nor  yet  purely  sentimcntaL  A  generous  offer 
to  pay  for  it  in  money  would  have  done  much 
to  reawaken  friendly  feeling,  but,  as  we  arc 
humaU}  it  must  necessarily  be  a  long  whilt 
before  we  recover  from  the  wound  given  to 
our  national  sensibilities.  But  aa  for  gotn;; 
to  war,  neither  Mr,  t^mith  nor  any  other  man 
can  point  to  the  fi:*dt  evidence  of  any  Biieh 
disposition  on  our  part.  Nor  doca  anybodj 
beUeve  ihat  tho  English  nation  wants  war 
more  than  we  do.  Perhaps  we  may  think 
that  they  have  more  reasons  for  wishing  to 
avoid  war  than  we  have,  but  thai  does  noi 
make  us  tlnnk  tliat  they  would  submit  to  un- 
just demands  for  tho  sake  of  avoiding  war. 
Nobody  denies  that  tho  Engli^ih  are  a  biave 
people,  and  we  presume  that  after  what  has 
happened  iatelj,  nobody  will  deny  that  the 
Americans  can  fight  But,  in  tlds  matter, 
England  must  strike  the  first  blow.  It  never 
will  bo  struck  here,  nor  will  iutentiomd  prov- 
ocation be  given  to  her  to  strike  it.  The  only 
wish  that  we  have  ever  heard  expressed  on 
IJiis  side  the  water  that  looks  like  a  desire  for 
revenge,  is,  That  the  Alabama  claima  may  be 
left  unsettled,  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  any 
foreign  powcr^  England's  hands  may  be  tied. 
We  have  never  heard  tiny  man  of  character 
or  irifluenre  say  he  wished  for  war  with  Eng- 
land, nor  that  nny  calamity  iniglit  happen  to 
her.  We  do  not  say  that  tliere  is  a  cordial 
good-will  to  England,  That  would  be  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  facts.  Cut  wc  do  as^ert^  with- 
out fear  of  eonimdiction,  that  there  is  jtiat 
that  amount  of  good-will  which  results  from 
our  knowing  that  the  mass  o(  the  people  in 
England  are  friendly  to  us,  and  wish  u*!  well. 
And  it  would  be  strange,  if,  with  all  the  pri- 
vate fricudshipit,  all  the  intercourse,  social, 
literary,  commercial  that  exists  bt*twoen  the 
people  of  the  two  nations,  to  say  nothing  of 
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that  common  language  and  common  religion 
— an  argument  often  ridiculed,  but  never, 
we  should  think,  bj  thinking  men — it  would 
be  strange  if  the  chance  of  war  were  not  a 
thing  to  be  earnestly  disclaimed  and  depre- 
cated by  Christian  men  on  either  side  the 
water.  

A  few  weeks  ago,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Union  League  Club  did  a  graceful  act  in 
presenting  a  piece  of  plate  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Nast,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  services 
he  rendered  during  the  war  ^o  the  cause  of 
the  nation,  by  Itis  skill  as  an  artist.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  very  hard  to  estimate  prop- 
erly the  real  value  of  those  services,  for  they 
were  very  great  We  are  not  informed  at 
what  time  Mr.  Nast  began  the  publication,  in 
"  Harper's  Weekly,"  of  those  "  cartoons,"  as 
the  full- page  engravings  after  drawings  that 
appear  in  "  Punch,"  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  and 
"  Le^ilie^s  "  are  unmeaningly  called.  But  we 
think  it  must  have  been  some  time  after  the 
war  began.  At  any  rate,  it  was  his  pictures 
relating  to  the  war  that  first  made  his  name 
known  to  our  people.  They  had  an  imme- 
diate and  telling  effect  They  were  looked 
for  with  intense  interest  in  every  number  of 
**  Harper's  Weekly,'*  and  we  think  it  must 
have  been  very  rarely  that  the  public  was 
disappointed  Many  objections  might  have 
been  made  to  their  satire,  but,  it  was  never 
one  of  them,  that  it  failed  to  hit  its  mark. 
Indeed,  it  may  not  unjustly  be  said  that  Mr. 
Nast,  as  a  rule,  attacked  his  enemies  with  the 
fist,  and  brass-knuckled  at  that,  rather  than 
with  the  rapier ;  his  blows  were  almost  al- 
ways effectual,  but  the  sight  of  so  much  blood 
was  sometimes  a  little  shocking  to  weak 
nerves.  Mr.  Nast's  drawmg  is  clever  and 
individual ;  we  should  say  he  had  never  been 
taught  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  he  had 
devised  bis  own  methods  of  translating  facts 
into  black  and  white,  and  was  quite  innocent 
of  any  indebtedness  to  the  schools.  This 
often  gives  naivete  to  his  design,  and  not  un- 
frequentiy  a  certain  greenness,  as  it  must  be 
called,  which,  afler  all,  when  we  consider  how 
mannered  and  conventional  the  most  of  this 
sort  of  work  has  come  to  be,  is  rather  re- 
freshing. Hut  the  true  value  of  Mr.  Nast's 
work  lies  rather  in  the  influence  it  had  on  the 
public  mind,  in  exciting  enthusiasm  for  the 
national  cause,  and  in  rousing  a  hatred  for 
slavery  and  its  evil  influences.  And  if  it  be 
reckoned  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a  satirist, 
never  to  want  a  subject,  Mr.  Nast  may  be 
considered  lucky,  who,  when  the  wa  rwas  over, 


and  slavery  and  the  rebellion  were  dead, 
found  illustrious  Andrew  Johnson  ready  to 
his  hand.  How  he  dealt  with  that  marvellous 
man,  there  is  no  need  of  our  recalUng.  If 
Mr.  Johnson  will  never  forget  it,  no  more  will 
the  public,  and  in  making  account  of  all  the 
influences  that  worked  to  set  that  person  in 
his  true  light  before  the  world,  Mr.  Nast's 
somewhat  coarsely  flavored,  but  telling,  cari- 
catures, must  not  be  given  the  lowest  place. 

While  Mr.  Nast's  political  pictures  were 
addmg  their  element  of  honest  satire  to  the 
struggle  going  on  in  our  country  for  Consti- 
tutional Freedom  and  National  Unity,  there 
was  an  artist  on  the  other  side  the  water  who 
did  all  that  in  him  lay,  and  it  was  not  a  little, 
to  embitter  the  feelings  of  England  and  the 
United  States  toward  one  another,  and  who  is 
as  directly  responsible  as  any  one  man  can 
be  for  whatever  of  bitterness  may  yet  rankle 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  toward  the  English 
people.  AVe  allude  to  Mr.  John  Tenniel, 
whose  cartoons  relating  to  the  North,  publish- 
ed in  "Punch"  during  the  civil  war,  were 
charged  with  a  venom  and  malignancy  such 
as,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  those  things 
extends,  were  never  equalled  in  caricatures 
published  anywhere  in  the  world.  Such  a 
warfare  would  have  been  to  be  looked  for 
if  the  subjects  of  it  had  been  a  hostile  nation 
in  arms,  but  what  gave  a  sting  to  these  brutal 
attacks  was  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
against  a  people  with  whom  the  nation  to 
which  the  artist  belonged  pretended  to  be  at 
peace.  We  have  called  them  brutal,  and  wc 
think,  on  reflection,  that  is  not  too  strong  a 
word.  Artistically  the  designs  often  had 
striking  merits.  They  were  characterized 
by  simplicity  of  composition  and  unity  of 
idea,  and  the  drawing  was  academically  cor- 
rect and  vigorous.  But  there  was  never  any- 
thing refined  in  their  satire  any  more  than  in 
Mr.  Nast's,  and,  if  we  say  that  they  were  more 
vulgar  than  those  of  our  American,  it  is  be- 
cause the  hatred  of  the  Englishman  was  often 
directed  toward  things  high  and  noble — Mr. 
Lincoln  was  Mr.  Tenniel's  favorite  subject 
for  abuse — ^while  that  of  Mr.  Nast  was  invari- 
ably moved  by  actions  and  by  men  that  no 
one  is  now  so  foolish  or  so  wicked  as  to  de- 
fend or  excuse. 


We  sometimes  hear  complaints,  from  both 
readers  and  editors,  that  we  have  too  many 
Magazines  in  America,  but  we  wonder  what 
the  grumblers  would  say,  if  they  lived  in  Eng- 
land. The  **  London  Catalogue  of  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers,"    gives    ts  the  titles  and 
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prices  of  Bubscription  of  no  less  than  throe- 
buudrcd  aud  fiftj-four  monthllca,  seveut^-lwo 
quarterlies,  and  two  hundred  and  mnctj-eight 
newfitpapers  and  wi-eklj  publicuiiuixS)  all  of 
which  are  publielied  ia  that  city.  Wc  bav© 
before  as  a  selection  from  thb  uDineDSt!  sup- 
ply of  reading  matter,  and  wc  oonfeaa  th&l  we 
have  not  been  much  eiilHed  by  looking 
through  it.  The  roost  of  it  is  very  poor  etuff, 
and  the  best  of  It  is  that  which  boa  made  its 
way  to  Ainericfl,  and  achieved  here  a  sort  of 
popularity  :  in  some  cases,  more  than  that, — 
are^ipecttut  admiration.  The  great  Quarterhea 
have  long  been  regularly  reprinted  here,  and. 
are  familiar  gucatf)  In  many  houses,  whoae  oc- 
cupant'; would  look  very  sour  if  they  were 
occuiied  of  harboriug  other  pcople^fi  gooda* 
Many  of  the  mouthUes  ore  subsenbed  for, 
and  bought,  here^  and  eome  of  them  perbapji 
have  a  circulation  equal  to  that  of  a  few  of 
our  own.  But  such  arc  exceptions  in  their 
excellence  to  the  gre^t  bulk  of  these  publica- 
tions which  ai-e  generally  03  tra>jhy  as  some 
of  our  grumblers  are  fond  of  accusing  our 
own  of  being.  The  most  individual  publloa^ 
tlons  among  the  less  known  of  thc^e  periodi- 
cals are  the  roligioua,  or,  rather,  the  sectarian 
ones;  fiome  of  which  are  bigoted  enough,  to 
be  sure,  while  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
merely  sawniy  and  dull. 

One  of  theiie,  caHed  *'  Good  Stories,"  a 
smjdl  dufid'jcimo  monthly  of  thirty-six  pages, 
contarns  in  one  number  a  story  called  **  Jcs- 
fiie'3  Wedding,"  wljich  turns  entirely  upoo 
the  wickedness  of  not  being  married  la 
church  I  A  young  m-m,  just  eeeing  hi^  way 
in  the  world,  determiDCd  to  be  married,  and 
having  chosen  a  wife  to  his  mind,  U  per- 
suaded by  a  friend,  instead  of  having  a  grand 
wedding  with  '*  bridesmaids  and  carriages', 
and  a  break  htst  and  speeches  "  juist  to  *' put 
up  the  names  for  three  weekij  at  the  Registry 
Ofljce,  and  then  go  there  quietly  and  get  it 
over/*  The  bride,  that  is  to  be,  and  tho 
parent^  having  been  brought  to  conaeut  to 
this,  In  spite  of  their  English  pityudicca, 
preparations  ore  made  for  the  wedding,  and 
the  bride  Is  standing  by  the  hearth  waiting 
for  the  groom  to  take  her  to  the  Registry  Of- 
fice when  her  clothes  take  fire,  and  she  ia 
so  badly  burned  that  the  afiolr  has  to  be 
postpone<l.  Then  the  clergyman  comes  to  see 
her,  and  In  the  course  of  his  Tisita  he  finds 
out,  that  the  young  people  had  been  oootem* 
phiting^'a  grievous  sin."  He  tells  them, 
that  the  accident  that  put  a  stop  to  their  oa* 
rocr  of  crime,  and  prevented  the  conHummo- 
Uon  of  their  wicltedncsa  in  baing  married  at 


the  Regiatry  office,  was  a  blessing — an  espe* 
cial  ble&sing.  And  when  he  goes  uway,  he 
has  *'  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  hear^  of  ^ 
great  danger  he  has  Just  escaped.  That  the 
Boynes  should  ever  have  thought  of  a 
EcgUitry  marriage,  was  what  he  could 
hardly  credit !  '*  This  is  a  specitDCti  of  the 
average  character  of  this  class  of  periudied. 
The  minor  literary  and  social  ones — **  f  lib* 
bcnigibbet,"  '^Tinsley^s  Magaiinc,"  **Tht 
Viotaria  Magazine,"  **  Golden  llours,"  **Tbc 
Ketlledmm,'^  (a  muno  that  used  to  be,  and, 
perhaps,  is  nov;,  given  in  England  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  evening  party)  and  **  Tudcr  the 
Crown,"  are  certainly  very  indifferent  read- 
ing, and  give  no  very  high  notion  of  Iha 
culture  of  the  community  that  snptporta  tbcm. 
The  Magazine  la:^t  named  is  peculiar  in  ilji 
chai-aeter,  consisting  of  articles  written  by 
officers  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Cn>wn, 
who  would  appear  to  be  puid  for  their  coii- 
iribuliiont]  by  the  flattery  of  seeing  thcm^ches 
in  print,  and  having  complimentary  notioes 
of  tlieir  perfovmancea  added  to  each  number 
of  the  journal.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
among  the  hundreds  of  Magaztnet!  and  Quar- 
tctly  Reviews  published  in  England,  there  are 
fcveral  excellent,  entertaining^  and  valuable 
ones,  and  wc  annotmeo  our  readiness  to  help 
tho5e  of  our  oountrymim  who  vr'ish  to  make 
acqnaiiitunee  with  the  best  of  them,  by 
taking  their  subscriptions.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  nid  in  diBseminating  England's  bcfi  intelU' 
gencc,  and  even  in  bringing  it  into  an  active 
cum  petit  ion  with  our  o^ti  periodical  litora* 
ture.  Each  of  us  can  teach  the  other  nation 
something,  and  act  occasionally,  as  a  healthy 
spur*  It  would  he  a  good  plan  for  every 
country  library  and  book-club  to  add  to  its 
list  of  American  periodicals  the  English  Qoar- 
terlies,  and  such  Magazines  as  Fru^er's,  the 
"  Cornbill,"  and  even  **  Blackwood.  "  Mutual 
acquaintance  and  mutual  criticism,  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  good  to  both  par- 
ties. 


We  have  said  nothing  thus  far,  with  rela- 
tion to  tlie  proposed  establishment,  by  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  of  an  Architoctural  Libtory 
in  this  City,  but  it  is  not  because  we  have 
felt  no  interest  in  the  undertaking.  On  the 
contrary,  we  wish  most  heartily  that  it  may 
be  successful  It  is  time,  we  should  say,  that 
something  were  done  to  create  an  iotellectnal 
centre  of  interest  somewhere  in  New  York, 
one,  at  least,  if  we  cannot  have  more ;— places 
where  people  who  are  not  interfiled  in  the 
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price  of  gold,  and  the  dirty  drama,  and  sen- 
sation news,  and  the  squabbles  of  office- 
seekers,  may  find  something  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  higher  faculties  of  their  nature. 
We  have  in  New  York  the  rudiments  of  sct- 
eral  institutions  which,  when  they  are  con- 
siderably more  developed,  will  be  of  great 
Tslue  to  the  community,  but  which,  at  pre- 
sent) are  scarcely  known  beyond  a  small  cir- 
cle of  people.  The  Astor  Library  is  but 
of  limited  use  to  the  people  of  our  city, 
so  long  as  the  present  regulations  are  in 
force,  beside  that  no  pretence  is  made  of 
keeping  up  the  regular  systematic  purchase 
of  books  on  any  but  the  most  langiud  scale. 
The  Historical  Society  is  flourishing  cre- 
ditably, but  it  imperatively  needs  a  new 
building. 

The  SSoological  Garden  is,  we  believe, 
making  progress.  At  all  events,  it  is  sure  to 
be  an  accomplished  fact  before  a  great  while. 
Then,  if  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
would  move  in  the  matter  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  gallery  of  art,  and 


begin  by  securing  the  Bryan  and  Jarves  col- 
lection for  a  nucleus  of  the  historical  division, 
and  calling  on  the  artists  in  a  body  for  con- 
tributions representative  of  contemporary 
art,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  would 
secure,  as  they  easily  might,  such  a  begin- 
ning as  Mr.  Ware  has  made  for  Boston  in  his 
Department  of  Architecture  in  the  Technolo- 
gical Institute,  we  should  think  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  a  new  society  in  this  city  of 
ours  that  seems  just  now  given  up  to  millin- 
ery and  murder.  The  project  of  a  library  for 
the  Institute  of  Architects  is  excellent,  but  it 
will  be  of  little  service  to  any  but  those  who 
are  in  the  profession ;  what  is  needed  for  the 
general  public  is  a  collection  of  models, 
casts  and  large  drawings,  with  photographs, 
and,  if  possible,  a  system  of  interesting  lec- 
tures from  able  men  on  subjects  connected 
with  practical  architecture;  and  to  supple- 
ment all,  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  as 
large  an  outrdoor  gallery  as  you  please,  of 
first-rate  buildings. 


POBTSCRIPT  TO  TBI  ASTiCLB  OH  **  OUR  ESTABLISHED  CHUBCa" 

Since  this  article  was  printed,  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the  "  Tax  Levy  Bills'*  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  Jast  xxused  by  the  State  Legislature,  diacovenaproTiiion  for  further  aid  to  tho  EstabliBhed 
Church  of  New  Tork,  which  oalli  forth,  from  the  friends  of  tho  Catholic  religion,  the  most  devout  gra- 
tltade  to  the  Providence  that  guides  and  overrules  the  movements  of  legislative  bodies,  bat  which  has 
excited  among  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  an  amount  of  vain  rage  and  gnashing  of  teeth  which  it  is 
palnfal  to  contemplate,  A  consciousness  of  the  strength  of  their  position,  however,  enables  our  State 
Clergy,  in  peaccfal  disregard  of  this  foolish  clamor,  severely  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  these  truly 
magnificent  donations,  and  sing  the  quare  fremuerunt  genUs.  Tho  provision  is  in  the  form  of  a  clause 
providing  fbr  the  distiibation  among  oertain  private  schools  in  this  city  of  a  portion  of  the  general 
■chool-moneys  which  will  amount,  it  is  estimated,  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more.  It  is  understood 
that  among  the  schools  thus  handsomely  provided  for,  there  is  but  an  insignificant  number  that  are  not 
•*  sound  ai>on*'  what  is  coming  to  he  considered  **the  main  question."  This  munificence  occurred  In 
*•  the  tail  of  the  session,"  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  legislative  term  Is  called.  There  are  those 
who,  in  their  paltry  sectarian  Jealousy  at  this  noblo  act  of  religious  generosity  on  the  part  of  our  im- 
perial State,  do  not  blush  to  say  that  if  it  had  come  to  light  earlier  in  the  session,  it  would  have  heea 
pre?euted  from  passing.  That  this  danger  should  have  been  escaped,  and  that  this  important  measure 
should,  BO  to  speak,  have  dropped  into  the  legislature  Just  at  the  only  moment  when  it  could  have  passed, 
i«  only  one  in  the  long  chain  of  wonderful  and  mysterious  providences  which  have  attended  the  whole 
course  of  leglBlation,  by  which  the  legal  establishment  and  public  endowment  of  religion  in  our  happy 
oommonwealth  has  been  so  peacefWIy  effected. 

Erkata— Page  49,  second  column,  line  24,  for  eruiae  read  crime. 

Page  52,  second  column,  line  23,  for  National  Feast,  read  Patronal  Featt. 
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ALPHABETICAL  UST  OF  BOOKS   PUBUSHED    SINCE  OUR  LAST  ISSUE. 

jyke  Prices  in  this  List  are  far  cloth  lettered^  unless  otherwise  ex/ressed. 


Alfiord.    See  New  TestamenL 

Alicx  Mcrkay.    See  Hoffinann. 

A"^",  E.  !«■  and  L.  F.  New  American  Farm  Book, 
izmo,  pp.  526.     N.  Y.  Judd^  Co.     $2.50. 

American  Annual  Oxlopkdia  and  Register  of  Important 
Events  of  the  year  1868 :  embracing  Political,  Civil,  Mili- 
tary and  S<>cial  affairs :  Public  Documents,  Biography, 
Sutisdcs,  Commerce,  Finance,  Literature,  Scieuce,  Agri- 
culture, and  Meduuiical  Industry.  Vol.  VIII.  8vo,  pp. 
800.     N.  V.  D.  A//leton  6f  Co.     $500,  §6.00,  #6.50. 

Amomc  tiie  Crags  ;  or.  Legends  of  the  Covenanters. 
xSoMik  pp.  182.     N.  Y.  Am.  Tract  Soc.     4octs. 

AnderKm*  Rer.  RnAis.  Foreign  Missions.  Their  Rela- 
tioas  and  Claims,  xamo.  N.  Y.  Chas.  Scribner  b»  Co. 
•1-75. 

Aptleton's  Short  Trif  Gtuw.    See  Morfbrd. 

AKCmTBCTL-RE.    See  Loring. 

Ask  op  £lj4  Isi.axd.    See  Kellogg. 

AsPBCTS  OF  Humanity,  Brokenly  Mirrored  in  the  Ever- 
swelling  Current  of  Human  Speech.  8vo,  pp.  55.  Phila. 
Lippimcott  d?"  Co.     75  cts. 

AsPKN  Court.     See  Brooks. 

Astronomy.     See  (x)  Davis  ;  (2;  White. 

AnchindoBS.  Wm.  S.  Applications  of  the  Side  Valve 
and  link  Motion  to  Stationary,  Portable,  Locomotive,  and 
Marine  Engines  ;  with  new  and  simple  Methods  for  Pro- 
portiuoing  the  Parts.  Illustr.  with  37  woodcuts,  31  U- 
thogr.  drawings,  and  a  copperplate  en^r.  of  the  Travel 
Scale.   8vo,  pp.  168.     N.  V,  D.  Van  XostratuL     $3.00. 

Anerttach,  Btrthold.  The  Villa  on  the  Rhine.  Author's 
edition.  With  a  Portr.  of  the  Author  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  Bayard  Taylor.  Part  IV.  i6mo,  pp.  785-000. 
N.  Y.  Leypoldt  <&•  Holt.     Pap.  50  cts. 

—  Same.  Standard  Library  Edition  in  2  vols.  With 
Portr.  Vol.  II.  x6cno,  pp.  vi.,  540-990.  N.  Y.  Leypoldt 
<&•  HoU.     #1.75. 

—  Same.  Cwlobe  edition  in  one  vol.  With  Portr.  lamo, 
Z006.     N.  Y.  Leypoldt  ^  HoU.     $2.00. 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel  White.  Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in 
Ceykm.  Illustr.  x6mo.  Phila.  Lip/incott  &»  Co. 
fx.50. 

Banim,  John.  The  Ghost  Hunter  and  his  FamOy,  and 
Clough  Fionn ;  or,  the  Stone  of  Destiny.  x2mo,  pp.  427. 
N.  Y.  Sadlier  ^  Co.     $x.5o. 

Banim.     (Life.)    See  Murray. 

Baptist  History.    SeeCx^Lmp. 

Barnard,  Ohaa,  Farming  by  Inches  :  or.  "With  Brains, 
Sir."    x2mo,  pp.  X23.     Boston,  A.  K.  Lorin^.     50  cts. 

Barnard,  P.  A-  P.  The  Recent  Progress  of  Science: 
with  an  Examination  of  the  Asserted  Identity  of  the  Men- 
tal Powers  with  Physical  Forces.  8vo.  N.  Y.  D.  Ap- 
pletom  «S»  Co.    Pap.  50  cts. 

Bas«  Ball  Guriw  for  1869.  Ed.  by  H.  Chadwkk.  Pp. 
xoo.     H.Y.  R.  Af.Deiyitt.    Pap.  xo  cts. 

Beach,  Her.  a  P.  The  Christian  Worker  :  a  Call  to  the 
Laity.     x6mo,  pp.  X44.  Phila.  Lippincott  *•  Co.    f  x.oo. 

Bbatsicx.    See  Noel. 

Bkkimd  thb  CiniTAiN.    See  Golden  Spring  Scries. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Minnesota  TTien  and  Now. 
z6iao,  pp.  xoo.  St.  Paul,  Merrill^  Randall  ^  Co.  so  cts 


Bleeic,  Dr.  W.  H.    P.    On   the   Origin   of  Lani 
TransL  by  T.  Davidsor      "  '"    " 

Schmidt.     Pap.  50  cts. 
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Book  or  Woxdkrs  (The).     x6mo,  pp.  X28.    N.  Y.  O.  A. 
Roorhmch.     Pap.  95  cts. 

®"*».%?-  **•  }'    Adventures  and  Explorations  in  New 
and  Old  Mexico.     i2mo,  pp.  344.     N.  Y.    J.  Miller. 

Brace,  a  U    The  New  West:  or,  California  in  x8d7-«. 
««».  PP-  373-     G.P.  Putnam  ^  Son.     f  x.75. 
^««AD.    5^wMcReev«r. 
<Ser  Cnhesier. 


Brooks,  I*  Grcular  Interest  Tables,  compiitiiq:  interesl  at 
6,  7,  8,  or  xo  per  cent,  or  any  two  of  the  above  rates.  4to. 
N.  Y.  ^.  ^.  Barnes^  Co.  Single  f  x.oo  :  doofafe  f  x.50. 

Brooks.  Shirley.  Aspen  Court.  x6mo,  pp.  491.  (LoDdoe) 
Boston,  Roberts  Bros,     f  1.25. 

Brown,  Ser.  T.  B.  Thoughts-Suggested  by  <he  Perusal  of 
GilfiUan,  etc.,  on  the  Sabbath.  34mo^  pp.  €25.  N.  Y. 
Am.  Sab.  Tr.  Soc.     75  cts. 

Bureau  Veritas.  International  Register  for  dassificitiaa. 
of  Vessels.     Phila.  A  If.  Merian  &»  Co. 

Bosh,  W.  P.  D.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Appeab 
of  Kentucky.  Vol.  III.  Winter  Term  1867,  and  Stunmer 
Term  x868.  8vo,  pp.  xx.,  832.  Frankiort,  Yeoman  Office. 
Shp.  #7.00. 

Cadwalader,  Allen  fGenl.)  Map  and  Guide  to  die 
White  Pine  Mines  and  the  Region  of  Country  adjacent  ia 
Eastern  Nc\-ada,  with  complete  Data  to  Aprfl,  X869,  re- 
garding the  Topography,  Qimate,  Geoki^ical  Fonnatka, 
Character  of  Ores,  Vein  System  of  die  District,  Tables  of 
Altitudes.  Distances,  etc.  Descriptions  of  Towns,  MiiM|, 
Mill  Sites,  and  other  Improvements.  \^tfa  an  daborate 
Map.  x6mo,  pp.  3X.  San  Fraodsoo,  H.  U.  Bancroft 
*•  Co.    $1.50. 

Caufornia.    See  Brace. 

Calrert,  G.  H.  Ellen.  A  Poem.  N.  Y.  Sheidam  A*  Co. 
50  cts. 

Calvik.     See  GuizoL 

Oarey,  H.  a  Review  of  Report  of  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells, 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue.  8vo^  pp.  64. 
Phila.  Collins  S' Br.     xocts. 

Carleton,  Charles.    See  Colfin. 

Oarleton,  Geo.  W.  Otir  Artist  in  Peru.  (50  Drawings  on 
Wood.)  Leaves  from  the  Sketch  Boole  of  a  TraveOer 
dtuing  the  Winter  1865-66.  Cheap  ed.  Sq.  zamo.  N. 
Y.  Carleton.     Pap.  25  cts. 

Onif  le,  Thomas.  The  French  Revohitioa.  VoL  II. : 
The  Constitution.  Cr.  8vo.  (London)  N.  Y.  Scribner, 
Welford&»Co.     ^375. 

Cakthacb  and  Tunis.    See  Perry. 

Care,  BCme.  Elizabeth.  Color.  x2mo,  pp.  X2X.  N.  Y. 
G.  P.  Putnam  &>  Son.     %x.oq. 

CcvLOS.    See  Baker. 

Ohambers^s  Miscellany  of  Instructive  and  Eotertaininc 
Facts.  New  and  revised  ed.  VoL  I.  xamo.  (Edin- 
burgh) PhUa.  Lippincott  <&•  Co.     Bds.  50  cts. 

Chakgko  Brides  (The).    See  South  worth. 

Ohellis,  BUss  Mary  DwineU.  Molly's  Bible,  xteo, 
pp.  404.     Boston,  Young^^  Co.     9 x.50. 

—  Which  vrUH  you  Choose?  A  Teniperance  Diakgoe. 
x8mo,  pp.  34.  Rockland,  Me.  Z.  Pope^  Vose,  A*  Co. 
Pap.  X5  cts. 

Chemistry.    See  Eliot  &  Storer. 

Cheney.    .9<'/' Sunday-School  Speaker. 

Christ.    (Life.)    See  (x)  Life :  (a)  Mimprxss. 

Christ  axd  the  Bible.    See  Muhlenberg. 

Christian  Purity.    See  Foster. 

Christiah  Worker.    See  Beach. 

Chxistmas-Trks  (Origin  of).    See  Putiitz. 

CiKCiN-NATi.    See  Ste\Tns. 

Olark,  Thomas  M.  (D.D.)  Primary  Truths  of  Religion, 
xamo,  pp.  3x3.    N.  Y.  jD.  Appleton  *•  Co.     $1.95. 

Clixical  Mediokb.    See  Trousseau. 

Club-Foot  (Treatment  oO.    See  Sayre. 

Coffin,  Charles  ("  Carleton").  Our  New  Way  Round 
die  Worid.  Illustr.  firom  photographs.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
524.     Boston,  Fields,  Osgood  if  Co.     $3.00. 

CouoR.    See  Cav*. 

CoifBT  (The)  :  or.  The  Eardi,  in  its  varied  Phases,  Past, 
Present  and  Future.  As  deduced  firom  the  highest  and 
most  rdiable  authorities.  In  diree  parts— wi&  IQusir. 
xamo,  pp.  550.    N.  Y.  B.  %  Nmie^i'Sams.    $8.95. 

Ooffbeilff',  A.  1.    Priac^ks  of  Squad  Instnictioo  for  the 
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Broadsword.     lUustr.      x6mo,  pp.   47.    Phila.   Lippin- 

cott  ^  Co.     f  1.50. 
Coxwin's   Nest    Series.     3  vols.    Illustr.     i8mo.     Kos- 

ton,  A.  F.    Graves.      Each  75  cts.     Contents  :  Little 

To^s  Lesson. — Birth-Day  Party. — Bessie  and  the  Squir- 
rels. 
CoTTACK  Piety  Exemplified.    By  the  author  of  **  Union 

to  Christ,"  "liove  to  God,"  etc.     i6mo,  pp.  316.     Phila. 

Lippincoit  &*  Co.     $1.25. 
OoTiBin  Axnf  ;  or,  Home  Duties.     iSmo,  pp.  316.    Phila. 

Prexb.  Bd.  of  Pub.     60  cts. 
Oraxnp,  J.  M.     Baptist  History  :  from  the  Foundation  of 

the  Christian   Church   to    the  close  of  the  18th  Century. 

xamo,  pp.  598,     Phila.  Am.  Bapt.  Pub,  Soc.     $2.35. 
CvcijOPEDIA.    See  American. 
Dacre,  Lady.    Winifred,  Countess  of  Nichtsdale.    A  Tale 

of  the  Jacobite  Wars.     i8mo,  pp.  320.     N.  Y.  SadlUr  &• 

Co.     1 1. 00. 
Dancs  op  Modern  Society'.    See  Wilkinson. 
Darifl,  Rev.   John  (A.M.)    Introduction  to    Astronomy. 

x3mo,  pp.  205.     Phila.  Bancroft  ^  Co.     $1.35. 

—  Elements  of  Astronomy.  Z2mo,  pp.  343.  Phila.  Ban- 
croft &*  Co.     $2.00. 

Daris,  L.  C.  The  Stranded  Ship.  A  Story  of  Sea  and 
Shore.  i6mo,  pp.  160.  N.  Y.  G.  P.  Putnam  &»  Son. 
$x.oo.     Pap.  50  cts. 

DMTbom,  Nathaniel  S.  Scrolls,  Monograms,  Ornaments, 
Crests,  &c.  For  the  use  of  Artists,  Designers,  Engrav- 
ers, and  Art  Workma:.  Oblong  folio.  Boston,  Lee  ^ 
Skepard.     $2.50. 

De  Milles,  James.  The  Dodge  Gub  ;  or,  Italy  in  1859. 
Svo,  with  100  illustr.      N.  Y.  Harper  Bros.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Dickens,  Charles.  Works.  N.  Y.  Hurd  &»  Houghton. 
The  Uncommercial  Traveller.  Rherside  Edition.  Fully 
fllustrated  from  designs  by  Darley,  Gilbert,  Cruikshank, 
Phiz,  etc.    j3mo,  $2.00. 

—  Same.     Household  Edition.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

—  Master  Humphrey's  Cock  and  New  Christmas  Stories. 
With  a  General  Index  of  Characters  and  their  Appear- 
ances, Familiar  Sayings  from  Dickens'  Works.  River- 
tide  Ed.     x2mo,  $3.50. 

—  Same.     Household  Edition.     x6mo,  $1.50 

—  The  Uncommercial  Traveller,  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,  New  Christmas  Stories,  Index  and  Sayings  (in  one 
voltune).     Globe  Edition.      x6mo,  $1.50. 

Dlrlz,  M.  E.  (M.  D.)  Woman's  Complete  Guide  to  Health, 
zamo,  pp.  343.    N.  Y.  To^vnsend  &»  Adams.    $3.00. 

DoDGB  Club.    See  De  Milles. 

Doi^,  Louisa.  Helen  May ;  or.  Unto  Her  Life's  End. 
xSmo,  pp.  242.  N.  Y.  Evang.  Knoxvledge  Soc.  80 
cts. 

Ikake,  Sam.  Gr.  Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  New  England 
and  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  from  their  first  set- 
tlement. Drawn  up  from  unpublished  and  other  well-au- 
Aenticated  Records  of  the  alleged  Operations  of  Witches, 
and  their  Instigator,  the  DcviL  Sq.  Svo,  pp.  306. 
Albany,  y.  Munsell.    Pap.    $5.00. 

Drops  from  tmk  Brook  by  the  Way.  A  Text  and 
Prayer  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Sq.  i8mo,  pp.  196. 
Boston,  Am.  Tract  Soc.     $1.35. 

Echoes  from  the  Living  Grave.  By  a  Convict  in  Sing 
Sing  State  Prison  ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  Author's  Life, 
&c.  x6mo,  pp.  250.  N.  Y.  IV.  B.  Bodge  &»  y.  IV. 
Brown,     ^x.oo. 

Eliot,  q.  W.,  and  P.  H.  Storer.  Manual  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Third.  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.  i2mo, 
TO.  684.  N.  Y.  Ivisony  Phinney,  &»  Blakeman. 
fa.  50. 

Eliot,  Oeo.  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King.  A  Poem.  x6mo. 
Boston,  Fields f  Osgood  &»  Co.    50  cts. 

Ellbn.    A  Poem.    See  Calvert. 

ELOCtmoN.    See  Wiley. 

Brokmann-Ohatrian.  Waterloo :  a  Sequel  to  *'  I1ie  Con- 
script of  X813."  Illustr.  x3mo,  pp.  368.  N.  Y.  Charles 
Scribner  <&•  Co.     $1.50. 

Briokaon,  D.  S.  Good  Measure.  A  Story  for  Boys.  x6mo, 
pp.  377.     Boston,  Young  &*  Co.     $1.50. 

Ethblyn's  Mistake.    See  Holmes. 

Famicy  Doctor  (The).  A  Dictionary  of  Domestk  Med- 
icine and  Surgery.    By  a  Dispensary  Surgeon,    Illustr. 


Crown  8vo,  pp.  750.  Phila.  Geo.  Gebbic.  $2.50;  half 
mor.  $4.00. 

Farm  Book  (American).  JS'r^  Allen. 

Farm  Imflements.    .Srr  Thomas. 

Farming  by  Inches.    See  Barnard. 

Farracut.    See  Montgomery. 

Fay,  Hon.  Theo.  S.  Norman  Leslie.  A  Story  of  New 
York.     x3mo,  pp.  394.     N.  Y.    Putnam  <5r»  Son.  f  x.75. 

Fells  of  Swarthmore  Hall.    See  Webb. 

Fessonden,  S.  O.  Selections  from  Sermons,  Addresses, 
&c  Portr.  i2mo,  pp.  267.  N.  Y.  W.  P.  Tomlinson. 
$2.00. 

Ffonlkes,  Edm.  S.  (B.D.)  The  Church's  Creed  ;  or.  The 
Crown's  Creed.  A  Letter  to  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Manning.  8vo,  pp.  54,  Phila.  F.  E.  Remont.  Pap. 
25  cts. 

Flchte,  J.  a.  The  Science  of  Riehls.  Translated  by  A. 
E.  Kroeger.  x2mo,  pp.  505.  Phila.  Lippincott  &•  Co. 
$2.00. 

Fish,  Henry  O.  (D.D.)  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Ek>quence. 
New  Ed.  Two  vols,  m  one.  8vo.  N.  Y.  M.  IV. 
Dodd.     $5.50. 

Flagg,  Wm.  J.  Three  Seasons  in  European  Vineyards. 
Treating  of  Vine  Culture ;  Vine  Disease  and  its  Cure  ; 
Wine-Making  and  Wines,  Red  and  White  ;  Wine-drink- 
ing as  affecting  Health  and  Morals.  i2mo.  N.  Y.  Har- 
per &»  Bros.     $  1 .  50. 

Florence  and  Venice.    See  Taine. 

For  Her  Sake.     See  Robinson. 

Foreign  Missions.    5"^*  Anderson. 

Formulas  for  Strength  of  Iron,  etc.  .SV^  Van  Buren. 

Foster,  J.  W,  (LL.D.)  The  Mississippi  Valley,  its  Physi- 
cal Geography,  including  Sketches  of  the  Topograpny, 
Botany,  Climate,  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources,  and  of 
the  Progress  of  Development  in  Population  and  Material 
Wealth.  Illustr.  by  Maps  and  Secuons.  Svo.  Chicago, 
5".  C.  Griggs  &»  Co.     $3,50. 

Foster,  R.  S.  (D.D.)  Christian  Purity;  or.  The  Heriti^ 
of  Faith.  Revised  and  enlarged  Ed.  i3mo,  pp.  3(h> 
N.  Y.     Carlton  b*  Lanahan.     $1.75. 

Frank  Harvey  in  Paris.    See  Hildebum. 

Freemason's  Monitor.    See  Hall. 

French  Dictionary.    See  Gasc. 

French  Revolution.    See  Carlyle. 

Friends  in  Council.    See  Helps. 

Garden  of  Spices.    See  Rutherford. 

Gasc,  F.  E.  A.  Improved  Modem  Pocket  Dictionaiyof 
the  French  and  English  Languages,  for  Evcry-Day  Pur- 
poses of  Travellers  and  Students.  Neiv  ed.  With  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  34mo,  pp.  647.  Phila.  Lippin- 
cott &*  Co.     $1.25. 

Gates  Wide  Open.    See  Wood. 

Gerardy,  D.  Centaurine.  8vo,  pp.  56.  N.  Y.  Author 
(Am.  News  Co.).     Pap.  35  cts. 

German  Reader.    5'r*  Whitney. 

Ghost  Hunter.    See  Banim. 

Glimpses  of  Pleasant  Homes.  A  few  Tales  for  Youth. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  Authoress  of  "The 
Life  of  Mother  McAuley,"  "  Happy  Hours  of  Childhood," 
"Angel  Dreams,"  etc.  Illustr.  x2mo,  pp.  236.  N.  Y. 
Cath.  Pub.  Soc.     $1.50  and  $3.00. 

Gold  Key  (The).  A  Dramatic  Story.  Translated  from 
the  French.  x6mo,  pp.  na.  Phila.  Lippincott  6*  Co, 
$1.00. 

Golden  Spring  Series.  Vol.  I.  Behind  the  Curtain ;  or, 
Leelinau.     j6mo,  pp.  335.  Boston,/!./^.  Graves,  fx.as. 

Good  Measujib.    See  Erickson. 

Good  Society.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Manners.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  de  .  .  .  x2mo,  pp.  3x4. 
(London)  N.  Y.  Routledge  &*  Sons.     $1.75. 

Grandfather's  Nell  ;  or.  What  Happened  at  the  ToU- 
Galc.  By  Author  of  '*  Squire  Downing's  Heirs."  xamo, 
pp.  363.     N.  Y.  R.  Carter  &*  Bro.     $1.25. 

Gnizot,  M.  Lives  of  St  Louis  and  Calvin.  Illustr.  x2mo. 
(London)  Phila.  Lippincott  &»  Co,     $2.00. 

Hall,  Edw.  H.  The  Tourist's  Pocket  Guide  to  Seaside 
and  Country.  Being  a  Guide  to  all  the  popular  Watering 
Places  and  Sununer  Resorts  in  the  U.  S.    With  Maps 
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«nd   Distance  Tatfes,      N.  Y.   Catkcaft  &*  /fall,  and 

Am,  Nrft't  Ce.     $t.oo. 
HaU'k  }''recmn«on*&  Monitor.     Containing  a  List  of  nil  the 

Lodges  in  the  Stale  of  Mam.,  etc-     Uofi&m»  H^iiiia^ms&' 

C>.     75  CIS, 
Hamilton,  Rev.  L.    The  Future  Sutc«id  Free  Discus- 

si:>ci,    jrjsid   (he  Ecdc«i.tJ<dca]    Action  upon  Them.      8vo, 

Sdii  l-  rancLsco,  y.  If.  Cammaujf, 

Haks  JUrLjTMANH.    Sit^  Lcljind. 

Havotv  Jo*.     Studies  in  Phtlo*ophy  a»d  Theology,    i^mia. 

pp.  J03,     Andover,  JK  /•'.  Df^(%ftr^     |>3,oix 
Help!,  Artbar.     Friend*  in  CkirciK     AVw  ^c/.    a  voU. 

larnti,  pp.  <^25.  N.  Y,  X  Miller.   94<«>- 

—  The  IJfe  of  Pittrro.  i*«ith  some  Acojunt  of  his  Associates 
in  the  Ci'nqucst  of  Peru.  Otiwa  fivo,  (London)  Phila. 
Lipf>hicott  Ct*  Co.    ^3.75. 

Herbert  (Lady),  ImpreKsiottt  uf  Spain.  With  15  illustr. 
i-.'mo,  pp,  J79.    N,  V.  Calk.  I*uli,  StK.    $a.oo. 

—  \ji\r. ;  or,  Self  Sacrifice-  iBnn*,  pp.  aoa,  N,  \,  D.  y, 
S^tJtirr  o*  t>,    75  cUv 

Higffinaon,  Th.  W.    Malbone.     An  Oldport  Romance. 

i6mo,  pp.  i^4-     Hostan,  Fitidji,  Osgood^  Co.  $1.50. 
HildabnrxL,   Mra,    Maty  J.     FranJc    Harvey   in    Pari*, 

tllu^tr.      iSmn^  pp.  197.     Phib.  IVetb.  Pmb.  Comm.  65 

HifiTOKr  (Engfish,  Ftem'h,  and  Araericau).  Se^  Thal- 
heimer. 

Hofitauum,  Mary  J.  Alice  5f  iirray.  A  Tale,  iimo,  pp. 
490.    N.  Y.  P.  iTSk^A,    fa, 00. 

HoloomlMJ,  W,  H.  (M.D.)  The  Seves  :  Here  and  Here- 
after,    zimo,  pp.  ^77.    PhlU,  Li/pituoit  &^  Co.    %uyx. 

Holmes,  Mis.  Mwy  J.  Ethelyn'i  Mistake  ;  or,  The 
Home  in  tlic  We*L     t»RU)»  pp.  380.     N.   Y,   Carle  ten. 

HolmM^  Ollwr  WcndoU.  Elsie  Venncr :  a  Romance  of 
Destiny.      t6mo.      Ntrv  lid.     Hoston^   Fields,  Osgood 

&*  Co.       $3. 00. 

HOLV  Spirit  [Doctrine  of).  Set  WaJkcr. 
How  Lisa  I/jvtid  nm  King.  See  Eliot. 
HnebaSi  Thomaa.     Tom  Brown**  School  Daj-s  at  Ruj?- 

by.    Ne^v  Ed.    Itlustr*    i6ino,  pp,  405.    Boston,  Fietdt^ 

Osgo&d  ^  Co.     ft.  a  5. 
Hago,  Victor.     L'Hoinine  Qui  Rit,    Scoonde  Partie  :  Par 

Ordre  du  Roi.     8vo,  pp.   353.     N.  Y,  A*>pUUH  «&*  Co. 

Papv  $1.00. 
HnmLagton,    Tay,      In    Earnest;    or,    Edith    Palmer's 

Mottfj.     j6mo,   pp.   fli^.     PhiJa.   J.   F,  SAetly  ^  Co. 

$1.00. 
Httxleyf  Prof.  T.  H.    On  the  Physical  Ba^i."*  of  Life.     A 

I.,ecf«rc.     jamo.     New  Haven,  Lotlege  Courant^    Pap. 

sscts. 
HvMvs  ts  THR  Dakota  Language.      Edited  by  S.  R. 

RigiS*  .vid  J,    P,  Williamson.     «8ma,  pp.  jB^.     N»  Y. 

A  m.  Tract.  Soc.    35  ct». 
In  Ear.'Iest.    See  Huntington. 
iKTcaizsT  Tablks.     See  Brooks. 

IitASUut   and   Other   Stowks.     xSmOr  PP-  a»6»    Phflft* 

Presb,  Bd.  of  Fm&.     60  eta, 
Itai-V.     See  Taine. 

jBsus.  fLifc.)  See  {t)  Life;  (*)  Mimpnu. 
Jb5U<.  OS  Tint  HoLv  Mt.  S*e  Sanderson. 
Kellogg,  Rev.  E.    The  Ark  of  Elm  Uland.     rfmo,  pp, 

aSS.     Bo^iooi^  Lee  ^  Shep^rd.     %u^s. 
Kentucicv.     (Reports.)    See  Bush. 
Lafonrt,  Mgr.  N.  J,    Why  Men  Do  not  Beltev« ;  or,  The 

Principal  Causes  of  Infidelity.     From  the  Frendi.     iSmo. 

pp.  S5«'     N.  Y.  Cittk.  Pmb.  Soc.     $1.00. 
Iriunb,  Mra.  Joaepfai.    Richard  Owen's  Choice.      tBmo. 

pp.  H6.     N,  Y.  Fining.  A'/ttjivledge  Soc,     45  cts. 
LAMCtiAGtt  (Origin  of).    See  Bleek. 
Z^eei,    Dr.  P.   R.    (F.S.A.)     TcxtBook  of  Temperance. 

lamo,  pp.  31a.     N.  Y,  /Vi»/,  Temjk.  Soc,     ili^o. 
Lolaad,  ChM,  O.    Han*  Breitmonn  *'  About  Town,"'  and 

eihcf   New   Ballads.     Being  the  "  Swtond  Scries  of  the 

Hrcilmann  lUlbds."     lamo,  pp.  6a.    Phila.  FeierMon  &» 

Brot.     Pap.  75cts. 

Letttcu  1a%ul,  a  Tale,  tvo,  pf».  94.  Bottoo,  LiiirUS' 
C0jt,     Pap.  jfictk 


cmrse  of 
la,  ^^ 


LiPtt  OP  jKsii.^  FOR  Young  Pcople,     By  Edt  of 
Words."     lllustr.     i6mu,  pp.  vii.,  376.     (London)  ] 
A'    Tibhi%l$  &*  C*r.      5i-75* 

Ltrn  OP  John  James  Auovbos,      Edited  by  tits  Wid 
With  an  Introd.  by  James  Grant  Wilson  and  ap 
steel  from  the  painting  of  Inmao,     8vo,  pp.  420.    N«] 
FutHAm  iSp*  Son,     fa.  50. 

Lrm^  Jack*s  Foun  Lessons.     By  the  auttior  of  ' 
day  all  the  Week,"     t6mO|  pp.  110.     N,  Y.  if.  Cm9\ 
S*  Frt/ts,      75  cts. 

Lloyd,  Saml,  H.    Wayside  Thoughts,     i&mo,  pp,  Sa. 
Y.  H'iddleion.     fi.oo. 

LoMCEvrrv.    See  Smith  and  Griscom. 

Loring.  S.  B.,  and  L,  B.  Jetmy.  Principle*  and  Vnc^ST 
of  Architccrtiire ;  Plaiu,  Elevations,  and  Details  of 
Churches,  Dwellings,  and  Stores  Conitructed  by  the  Au- 
thors. Also,  r>eM:rip lions  and  Ulu^tr.  of  Apartment 
Houses  aficr  ilic  French  Syjitcm,  and  Workmg  Men'i 
Houses,  etc.  Sq.  foUo.  46  folia  plate*,  and  pp.  6«  teat. 
Chicago*  Cotb,  I  riti'kiird  ^  Co.     fxa.oo. 

LnddfJiit  W.    The  Tharouch  Bass  School.     A  Omrse  of 
Kudimental    Harmony    ior    the   Pianoforte 
Music  8vr>,  pp.  in.     (Jhic.  A*i«i?/ ifif  Co<(^.     fLSCi- 

McOlurc    A.  E.     Three  Tliousand    Miles   through 
Rocky  Mountains.     [Ilustr.     zamo,  pp.  456^     Phba. 
pmcott  &*  Co,     f  2.00. 

MoEoevQT,  Harriot  B.  Breakers  Ahead  ;  or,  Larry  Da^ 
ton.     T6mo»  pp.  384.    Phila.  7.  /•.  SJtei(yS*C*.    ft.] 

Malbokk.     See  Higginson. 

Master  and  PintL ;  or,  School  Life  of  the  OM  I 

A  Story  for  Older  Boys  and  Girls.   {/*rtx^  Series.) 
pp.  35t.     Boston,  Lothrop  &»  Co.    f  x.50. 

Mafer,  Alfred   M.    Ivecture  Notes   on  Phy*ics.     IJludI 
8vo,  pp.  116,      N-  V.  D,  ran  y^strand,      $a.oo, 

Moagher,  Thoa.  F.  (Oen.  U.  S.  A.)     Speedie*  on  tbe  ] 

gi.sbtive  Independence  of  Ireland,  with  Memorial  Ors 
y  Rtch.^rd  O* Gorman,     ismo,  pp.  350,     N.   Y.  P,  , 

//averty,     fi-5o. 
Mc»,  WoMKN,  AND  Ghost«.    See  Pbdpft. 
Mental  PitoTOGRAPKS.      An  Album  for  Coftfeasiona  of 

Tastes,  Habits,  and  Convictigns.    EJl  by  Robert  S; 

Small  4 to,  pp.  Bo.     N.  Y.  Leyfoldt  ^  Hoit,     $i.sa 
MUtor,  E.  P.  (M.D.)   How  to  Bathe,  t^mo,  pp.  79.    N, 

Miller^  Wavd &*  Co,,  undAfH.  AVtpjt  Co.     Pap.  30 
Mai«r,  Sam.    The  Life  of  Sam.  Milter,  D.D.,  LI.^ 

With   a   portr*.  and  a   copious  index.     3   vuU,  cr, 

Phila.  Ct(s^ioH,  HaffetJiHier  6f  Co.     $4,S<*- 
MlmprisB,  Robert.    The  Life  of  Christ  harmonised 

the  Four  Evangelistic.     A  Sunday-School  Lessoa  Book 

three  Grades.     iHmo.     N.  Y.  M.    W,   thdd,     Iktttdr 

Each  ao  eta. 
—  Tcachcrii*  Manuals  to  Accompany  Lessons  oq  the  LaC« 

Christ,     Three  grades.      lemo.     N.  Y.   M,    W, 

Boards,  each  60  cts. 
Minnesota,    See  Bi^op, 
MisaiasiFFi  Vaixhv.    See  Foitter. 
Missouttt.     (Reports.)     Set  PosL 
Molly's  Bible.    .SV^  Chdtis. 
Moiiro«i  Lowii  B,    Manual  of  Physical  and  Vocal 

log  for  the  use  of  Schools.     Illustr.      lamtii,   pp. 

PliUa.  Cowperthvttaii  ^  Co.     f  1.00. 
Montgomery,  J.  B.    Our  Adtniral's  Flap  Abroad.     _ 

Crui*c  of  Admiral   Farraput  in  t867-8  ta  the  Fla^-SI 

Franklin^     With   40   Illu.ittr.     Large  8vo,   pp,  xvi.^   41 

N.  Y.    G.  F.  Ftiinnm  &*  Sen.     ^700,  roor.  f  t9.<x}, 

Morford,  Hfiiuy.  Appletoo's  Short  Trip  Guide  to  Europe, 
for  1&60.  PrinLipally  devoted  to  Knr'"'  '^'  "'".nd,  I«i|i 
land,  SwiizcrlaniJ,   France.  Germaii ,  Wi 

Glimpj>es  of  .Spain,  Short  Routes  i«  c 
CoUectioa  of  Travellers'  Phrases  in  I  i.i 
iSmo,    N.  Y,  Appleton  *•  Co,     f  a.cx>. 

Moiurrsc    Star    Sekhis.     to  vols.    i8mo,    pp*    at 
(Edinburgh)  N.  Y.   N.   Ti66ah   &*  C#.     #1 
taining  :  Liifie  Stories  for  Little  Peopk.— r' 
Youthful    Readers,— Fine   Pictures  and  nice 
Little   Reading   Book, — Short    Stories, — Young 
Picture-Book,— FaWcs  in  Verse, ^Ma^Eic'i  Wmd«w«.— 
Harry*  Escape, — Eyes  for  Everything, 

Hnblonberg,  W.  A,  Christ  and  the  Bible  r  not  the  Bible 
and  Christ.  jSmo,  pp.  52-  N.  V.  A,  D,  F.  A'.aiufAJpkl 
6*  Co*    Flea.  d.  40  cts. ;  cL  60  eta,  
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Mont,  W.  White  Pine  Stiver  Mines,  Nevada.  Map 
showing  Mines.  Towns,  Mills,  Roads,  and  also  the  Gen- 
eral Milling  Districts  of  Central  Nevada  ;  Distances  and 
Connection  with  Railroad  at  Elka.  N.  Y.  Anurican 
Nnos  Co.     In  Book  form.     $j.oo. 

Mnrraf,  Patrick  Jo«  The  Life  of  John  Banim,  the  Irish 
Novelist  ;  also  Selections  from  his  Poems.  lamo,  pp. 
444.     N.  Y.  D.  <5r»  y.  SadUer  &*  Co.     $1.50. 

Mf  er,  Brig.  G«n.  A.  J.  Manual  of  Signals  for  the  Use  of 
Signal  Officers  in  the  Field,  and  for  Military  and  Naval 
Students.  lamo,  with  30  plates.  N.  Y.  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand.     Roan,  $5.00. 

Nell's  Mission.  i8mo,  pp.  139.  N.  Y.  R.  Carter  &» 
Bros,    60  cts. 

New  Testament  (The),  after  the  Authorized  Version,  new- 
ly compared  with  the  Original  Greek,  and  revised  by  Hen- 
ry AHbrd,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  536.  (London)  N.  Y. 
RoutUdg*  &•  Sons.     $2.50. 

—  Trans,  from  the  Greek  Text  ofTischendorf,  by  George 
R.  Noycs,  D.D.  Large  paper  ed.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  570. 
Ho%Xxmt  Am.  Unit.  Assoc,     $4.00. 

New  York.   (Reports.)     5^*  Tiffany. 

Niemeyer,  F.  Clinical  Lectures  on  ^  Pulmonary 
Phthnis.  Transl.  from  the  2d  German  Edition,  by  J.  L. 
Parke,  lamo,  pp.  xi6.  N.  Y.  W.  Wood  b»  Co.  fx.so. 
Pap.  ^1.25. 

Noel,  Hon.  Roden.  Beatrice.  A  Poem.  Sq.  z6mo. 
Phila.  Lippincott  6*  Co.     $1.00. 

NotMAN  Leslie.    See  Fay. 

**CyHARA  Family.'*    ^^/ Banim. 

Oldtown  Folks.    See  Stowe. 

Ouit  Admiral's  Flag  Abroad.    See  Montgomery. 

Otnr  New  Way  Round  the  World.    See  Coffin. 

Fark«r.  K.  H.     Hand-book  of  the  Great  West.    A  Rec- 
ord 01  Statistics  and  Facts,  with  Practical  Suggestions  to 
Emigrants,   &c.      Maps.      8vo,  pp.   162.      N.   Y.  -Am. 
Nrm*  Co.     Pap.  $t.oo. 
•Parliamentary  Laws.    J^r^  Wilson. 

Panon%  Sam.  B.  A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Cul- 
ture, and  History  of  the  Rose.  AVrv  and  Rev,  Ed. 
Ulusbr.     z6mo.     N.  Y.  yudd  &*  Co.     $1.50. 

FaxtOB,  1.  Will  the  Coming  Man  drink  Wine  ?  i6mo,  pp. 
23.     N.  Y.  Nat.  Tepnperance  Soc.     Pap.  10  cts. 

Peabloa,  J.  M.  Seers  of  the  Ages ;  or.  Spiritualism,  Past 
and  Present    8vo.    Boston,  iV.  IVkite  &»  Co.     31.75. 

Penj,  A.  Carthage  and  Tunis,  Past  and  Present.  8vo, 
pp.  560.     Providence,  Prov.  Press  Co.     $4.50. 

Patarson,  Bobert  E.  (M.D.)  The  Roman  Catholic  not 
**  The  only  True  Rfeligion,"  not  "An  InfalliUe  Church." 
x6mo.     Phila.  Lippincott  &•  Co.     75  cts. 

Petit  (Le)  Catechisme  de  Quebec  32mo,  pp.  144. 
Boston,  P.  Donahoe.    Pap.  10  cts. 

Fhalpa,  Elizabeth  Stnart.  Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts. 
i6mo,  pp.  334.    Boston,  Fields ^  Osgood  &*  Co.     f  z.50^ 

Physical  and  Vocal  Training.    See  Monroe. 

PiiYSics.    See  Mayer. 

PizAsao  (Life  of).    See  Helps. 

Foat,  T.  A.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri.  V(A.  4a.  8vo,  pp.  674.  St.  Louis,  M'Kee^ 
Fiskback  6f  Co.    Shp.  $6.00. 

Powell,  J.  H.  Life  Pictures.  In  Three  Cantos,  zamo,  pp. 
aoo.     Chicago,  H.  N.  F.  Lewis,     $1.50. 

Pkimaky  Truths  op  Religion.    See  Clark. 

Problematic  Characters.    See  Spielhagen. 

PinjtfOMARY  Phthisis.    See  Niemeyer. 

Puunr  Eloquence.    See  Fish. 

Pntlltx,  Ghtatar  (Von).  The  Origin  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 
TransL  from  the  German  by  £.  E.  H.  x8mo,  pp.  34. 
Boston,  N.  Y.  Button  ^  Co.    75  cts. 

QtJAKBX  Partisans  fpie).  A  Story  of  the  Revolution. 
]3y  the  auAor  of  "The  Scout"  lllustr.  z2mo,  pp.  394. 
Phila.  Lippincott  *•  Co.    f  1.50. 

Recrkations  of  a  Country  Parson.  First  and  Second 
Series,  a  vols.  x6mo,  pp.  444,  430.  Boston,  Fields, 
Osgood  ^  Co.    Each  $1.25. 

Rights  (Science  of).    See  Fichte. 

R^binaon,  F.  W.  For  Her  Sake.  A  Novel  IDostr. 
•w,  pp.  191.    N.  Y.  Harper  *•  Bros,    Pap.  75  cts. 


Rocky  Mountains.    See  McQure. 

Rose  (Propag.  and  Culture).    See  Parsons. 

Bosenberg  (O.  G.)  Wonders  of  the  Worid.  Comprising 
Startling  Incidents,  Interesting  Scenes,  and  Wonderful 
Events  m  all  Countries,  all  Ages,  and  among  all  Pe<mle. 
With  over  1,000  illustr.  4to,  pp.  518.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Pub- 
lisking  Co.     (By  subscr.)     $4.50. 

Rosy  Dawn  Stories.  6  vols.  i8mo,  pp.  160  each.  Bos- 
ton,//.^.  Young  &»  Co.  Set  $4. 50.  ComprisiM — ^The 
Picnic  Party.— The  Little  Indian.— The  Violet  Girls.— 
The  Water  Cress  Girl.— The  Twin  Brothers.— The  Two 
Birthdays. 

Rulof  and  Ernestine.     i8mo,  pp.   84.    N.  Y.   Evang. 

Ktuntf ledge  Society.     45  cts. 
Bntherford,  Bev.  S.    A  Garden  of  Spices.    Extracts  from 

the  Religious  Letters  of  the  author  ;  with  Essayj  by  Rev. 

A.  C.  George,  etc.     ismo,  pp.  288.     Cincinnati,  Hitck- 

cock  &»  tValden.     $2.00. 
Sabbath.    See  Brown . 
Sacrina  Hackett.     See  Saybrook. 
St.  Louis.    See  Gui^ot. 
Sanderson,  J.  (D.D.)     Jesus  on  the  Holy  Mount,    xamo, 

pp.  378.     N.  Y.  Am.  Tr.  Soc.    80  cts. 
Sanger.    See  Statutes. 
Saybrook,  Emily  L.    Sabrina  Hackett.     i6mo,  pp.  351. 

Boston,  Lothrop  &*  Co,     $1.50. 
Sayre,  Lewis  A.  (M.D.)     Practical  Manual  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  Qub-Foot.     lamo.     N.  Y.  D.  Appleton  <&*  Co. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  xamo.  N. 
Y.  Appleton  6r»  Co.     Pap.  as  cts. 

—  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,  lamo.  N.  Y.  Appleton  /h* 
Co.    Pap.  25  CIS. 

—  Waverlcy  Novels.  {Library  edition  in  6  vols.)  Vols.  5 
and  6.     N.  Y.  Appleton  <&•  Co.    Each  $i.7S« 

Scrolls,  Mo.vograms,  etc.    .S«  Dearborn. 

Searing.    See  Virgil's  yEncid. 

Seers  of  the  Ages.    See  Peebles. 

Segnr,  Mgr.  True  Idea  of  Holy  Communion.  33010,  pp. 
138.     N.  Y.  P.  O'Skea.    35  cts. 

Semmes,  B.  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat  during  the  War 
between  the  States.  lUustr.'  8vo,  pp.  833.  "Bait.  Kelfyt 
Piet  6f  Co.     $5. CO. 

Sexes  fThe).     See  Holcombe. 

Shakespeare  Pro\'erbs.  By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
lamo,  pp.  96.     N.  Y.  O.  A.  Roorback,     Pap.  30  cts. 

Shining  Hour  Series.  8  vols.  iSmo,  pp.  160  each.  (Edin- 
burgh) N.  Y.  N.  Tibbals  6y  Co.  Set  3480.  Compris- 
ing :  Sunday  Scholars.— Annot's  Pupil.— Lyc^  Bojrs. — 
Herbert  and  Hugh. — Cousins  l^econciled. — Goldsmith's 
Widow.— Martyr  Shepherd.— Little  Alfred. 

Signals  (Manual  of).    See  Myer. 

Slide  Valve.    J"*-*  Auchindoss. 

Smith,  Wm.  (LL.D.)  Student's  Old  Testament  History, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Capti- 
vity. With  maps  and  woodcuts.  i2mo,  pp.  7x5.  N.  Y. 
Harper  &•  Bros.     $2.00. 

Smith,  J.  V.  O.  (BID.)  and  J.  H.  ariscom  (M.D.)  Tmo 
Prize  Essays  on  the  Physical  Indications  of  Longevity. 
8vo,pp.  94,  XT2,  58,  x6.    N.  Y.  IV.  Wood&»  Co.    75  cts. 

Sonthworth,  E.  D.  E.  N.  The  CJhanged  Brides,  zamo. 
Phila.  T,  B.  Peterson  &»  Bros.     $1.75  ;  pap.  f  1.50. 

Spain  (Impressions  of).    See  Herbert. 

Spielhagen,  Friedrich.  Problematic  Characters.  A 
Novel.     From  the  German,  by  Prof.    Scheie  de  Vere, 

__    .  7.    N.^ 

^1.75- 


Autkor»s  Ed.  x2mo,  pp.  507.    N.  Y.  Leypoldt  *•  Holt. 


Statutes  at  Large  and  Treaties  of  the  Untted 
States  passed  at  the  Third  Session  of  the  Fortieth  Con- 
fess, 1868-1869,  containing  the  Public  Laws,  Resolutions, 
Proclamations,  Private  Acts,  'I'reaties,  and  Alphabetical 
List  of  Persons  in  the  Act  for  the  Removal  of  Disabilities. 
Edited  by  George  P.  Sanger.  Government  EeUti^n. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  240.  Boston,  Little^  Brown  *•  Co. 
$1.50. 

Steam  Machinery.    See  Van  Btiren. 

Stevens,  Geo.  E.  The  Queen  City  in  1869.  A  Summary 
of  the  Attractions,  Advantages^  Institutions,  aa4  \.ti\»Ria!k, 
Improvements  of  the  Cvtv  <A  Cmoxmau  ;  nivCew  VDL^La&SnX 
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of  iLs  Public  Charities.  With  s  maps  nod  ad  enifr.  xtiroa, 
pp.  350*     Cincinnati,  Crt>.  S.  Blanrkard  &•  dr.     9i-50> 

Storr«,  R.  S.  (Row.)  Annual  Addre&s  before  the  Sodety  of 
Inquiry,  Union  Theo.  Seminjiry,  February  14*  1869.  8vo, 
pp.  30.     N,  Y.  -'iw.  Prisbj.  RfxtUxv  Oj^Cf.  Pap.  aj  qVu. 

Stowe,  Harriat  Eeacherr.  Oldtovrn  Folk«,  A  Novxl. 
iJiao,  pp.  OcA,     iiu&ton.  FUldx^  Osiwd  &*  Co.      $3.00. 

.S<^itAiSD£D  Ship  (I'hc).     ^Si*^  Davis. 

Stvd«wt's  Old  Teat.  Hist,    S*t  Smith. 

SruuiBS  m  pHiLO&oniy  and  TticoLocv.    J«r  Havcu. 

HUMDAV-SciiooL  SpEAKrK  frhc),  Couiprising^  Pieces  suit- 
able for  Sunday-School  Conoeru  und  FesiivaLs^  Collected 
and  arranged  by  t).  Augusta  Cheney,  umup  pp.  181. 
flosion,  Loring,     Hoards  50  cti. 

J'aisflu  H,  Italy  :  Florence  and  Venice.  Trand.  from 
the  French,  by  J.  Durand.  8vo,  pp.  385,  I*.  Y.  Z<y- 
p^tdt  &•  Uolt.     ^a.so. 

Tain  tor's  Rc»ltte  and  City  Guidss.  Northern  Rouie  ; 
BostaQ  to  the  Wliiic  Mountains.  LaJcc  Memphremagog, 
Green  Mauutoiuj^,  Lake  Champlaia,  Montreal,  and  Ug- 
densbur^h.     igmo,  pp.iao*      ^,')[,  TautUr  Brvt.     I^'ap, 

—  Hudftoo  Rivcf  Route  New  Votk  to  Saratoga,  Lake 
Cicorge,  Lake  Champlaia,  Adirondack  Mountam.^j  and 
Mi>otreal.  i8mo,  pp.  lao.  N.  V.  TaiMtor  Srax.  Pap. 
15  cti. 

Tarlor,  Joremf .  Rule  .ittd  E-itcrcise*  of  Holy  Living.  Neitv 

Rd,    iSmo,     {Londai})    PluU.  Lip^inctftt  ^  G>.    $1.50. 
— Rule  and  ETerdse*  of  lloTy  Dying.     AWo  AW.     iSmo. 

(London)    Pliila,    LiJ^pina^ti  &*   C>.     iJi-So. 
Temfiulajice.    Sfg  Lees. 
T««I•RR^'J       ^       .        ,      /^  o^kflcciior^  ^^  o-  -:..    |  -^n^j  Selecl* 

ed  Di-u  ^scs,  and  K  the  uwr  of 

Temper.  itions,  Sch-  .   by  J,  N. 

Stearoi.    ikiuij^ii^    jijQ.     jV.  >'. /»i»i    1  ^^t^'c ranee  Soc, 

75  CCS. 
Tiuckorar»  W.  M.     Ballads  and  Tak«.    Standard  /A 

tujir.  Ed.  Bvo.  (L'jndonJ  PhiU.  Li/pimtftt  ^  Cif,  tj.jo. 

—  Vanity  Fair.  A  Navel  Without  a  Hero.  Htm^ehold  Ed. 
With  Portr.   i6mo.   Bo&t^jn,  t'Uldjff  Os^p&d  «!»*  C&.  ii.35. 

—  Same.  8vo.  Widi  the  Author's  illusir.  N.  Y.  iiar/er 
^  £rM,     Pap.  50  els. 

ThaUuttmer^Mlss  M.  £.  A  Complete  Sununary  of  Eng- 
lish* Frencn,  and  Aineni::::3in  Histuiy.  lamo,  pp.  90.  N. 
Y.  BatHitf  &"  Co.    ^  cti. 

Thomas,  J.  J.  Farm  Implcmeiits  and  Farnt  Machinery,  and 
the  Principle*  of  their  Construction  and  Lfse.  With  sim- 
ple and  practical  c\pLAaation»  of  the  Lawi*  cf  Motion  and 
Force,  as  applied  to  ihc  Farm.  With  287  illustr.  lamo^ 
pp.  30a.     N.  Y,  Judd&*  Co.    5 1, 50. 

TifoitQUGii  BAfis  School.    Set  Luddett. 

Tiflkny,  J.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York.  VoL  XH.  Rvo,  pp.  547.  Albany,  H'm. 
Could  ^  Son.     Shp,  f  >5«>  , 

To*i  liaowK's  Soioou  DA^is.     Sre  Hughes. 

t'ouRisfs  Poexirr  Qmtat.     S*e  Hall. 

TAAMSOiirr  Ari-iiAUS.  Vol.  VI.  The  File  of  Opinion*  in 
Case*  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  March 
Term,  iB68.  tvo,  pp.  xvii.j  ^.  N.  V.  Tramcri^ 
Amm.     Pap,  St.oo. 

TrotUMAii,  A,  lectures  on  Clinical  Medidne.  Delivered 
at  the  H«cel  Dieu,  Parin.    Vol.  11.    Traoabted  Ifom  the 


3d  revised  ed.  of  i863,  by  Rose  McCormack*  M.D.    if^ 
pp.  630L.     Plula.  Lindsay  &»  Stakist<*n.     ^^.oe. 

Vaa  Buf en,  J«  D. ,  Jr.  Investi^.iii<>n«  of  Furtnulas  lor  it^ 
Streiigtli  of  the  Iron  Parts  of  Steam  MichiQcry.  •«, 
pp,  7a.     N.  Y,  D.  ^''an  N^oitrand,     fij.oo. 

VK?rr»iij>fjLUsM  Made  Ea5\-.     i6mo,  pp.  3a.  N.  Y.  0,J 
Rt*0rhacA,     15  cts. 

Vjsevaros  (European).     A>/  Flagg. 

VlrffiPa  ,^ncid.    First  six  books,  with  Note*.  Vo( 
and  Grammatical  Reference,  by  Ldv^r.  Scaring.     Ivoy,! 
460.     N,  V.  ^ar****/ 1^  C*?,     fS^so. 

Vulgarisms  AND  OTHER  Erkoks  of  SmrcM.     Toi»iikhii 
added  a  Review  of  G.  Washington  Moon's  **  Dc 
lish"   and    "  Bad  English."     Seconded.     i6ca9. 
CUxtoH,  Remsen  df  Huffflfing^r^     %  i^^s. 

Walker.   Jamea  B.    ITje  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirii^ 
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A  MARTYR  TO   SCIENCE. 


My  brief  residence  at  Rome  safRced 
to  destroy  my  illusions. 

A  Frenchman,  a  student  of  medicine, 
I  had,  nevertheless,  remained  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Catholicism, — the  faith  in 
which  I  had  been  brought  up  by  a  de- 
vout mother.  She  was  an  Italian,  and 
from  her  I  had  inherited  an  intense, 
passionate  nature,  and  capacity  for  be- 
lief, which  my  father's  nationality  failed 
to  neutralize.  From  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  had  received  my  education,  my 
profession,  and  a  certain  large  habit  of 
thought,  which,  disdaining  all  lesser  in- 
terests, personal  or  national,  occupied 
itself  exclusively  with  themes  of  uni- 
versal humanity.  This  habit,  extremely 
characteristic  of  French  intellect,  con- 
curred,— ^perhaps  as  much  as  any  thing 
else, — in  making  me  an  ultra-montanist. 
As  an  Italian,  I  believed  in  the  Church 
with  ardor, — because  I  believed;  as  a 
Frenchman,  I  demanded  a  church  uni- 
versal, as  alone  worthy  of  attaching  my 
belief  The  cause  of  the  Pope  was  for 
me  identified  with  the  spiritual  cause 
of  the  world,  and  the  lukewarmness  of 
so-called  Liberal  Catholics  enraged  me. 
I  could  understand  the  opposition  of 
materialists,  of  atheists,  or  even  Pro- 
testants. These  all  occupied  a  radically 
diflferent  base,  and  their  eyes  were  turn- 
ed toward  a  diflferent  horizon.  But  that 


a  man  could  face  Truth,  and  volnn- 
tarily  scrimp  his  vision  to  a  miserable 
corner  of  her  robe, — could  embrace  a 
principle  coldly,  with  the  mere  touck 
of  a  distant  finger, — could  pause  im 
balanccLJaotives,  and  haggle  over  the 
price  of  devotion, — this  was  as  incom- 
prehensible to  me  as  repugnant.  My 
own  sentiments  were  equally  incompre- 
hensible to  the  society  by  which  I  was 
surrounded,  and  the  opposition  which  I 
constantly  encountered  served  not  a  lit- 
tle to  rivet  my  convictions,  and  fan  my 
enthusiasm  to  passion. 

My  father  died  almost  immediately 
after  launching  me  on  my  medical  ea- 
reer, — and  my  darling  mother,  two 
years  later.  In  my  unutterable  loneli- 
ness, I  lost  all  heart  for  my  studies,  and 
breaking  away  from  dcole  and  hospi- 
tals, wandered  in  Italy,  seeking  to 
quench  a  quenchless  grief.  There  I 
married  an  Italian  girl,  whose  hair  and 
eyes  reminded  me  of  my  mother,  bnt 
who  expended  on  the  dream  of  Italian 
unity  such  enthusiasm  as  my  mother  had 
lavished  for  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  I  think  I  was  unconsciously  at- 
tracted by  this  very  difference.  Valeria's 
opposition  to  the  Pope  was  so  serious 
and  whole-souled,  that  it  seemed  to  jn- 
vest  his  cause  with  new  dignity,  and  in 
argument  with  her  I  acquired  increased 
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respect  lor  my  own  tkeories  and  for  mj- 
wdf  MB  capable  of  sustaining  them. 
MoreoTer.  at  the  Tery  moment  that  oar 
iDtdlecta  were  most  at  rariance,  we 
were  each  conscious  of  a  subtle  sympa- 
thy of  nature ;  we  were  animated  by 
ttie  same  feeling,  though  working  in 
different  directions.  Her  antagonism, 
therefore,  nerer  irritated  me,  but, — 
when  the  more  profound  union  had 
once  been  established, — ^fascinated  me 
by  a  peculiar  charm,  and  led  me,  by  a 
healthful  traufition,  back  to  the  ruder 
antagonisms  of  practical  life.  For,  de- 
prived of  the  support  of  my  mother's 
k>fty  confidence,  and  in  the  weakness 
following  excessive  sorrow,  I  had  begun 
to  secretly  despair  of  an  ideal,  which 
seemed  buried  in  her  all-deTouring 
graye.  At  the  same  time  I  clung  to  it 
the  more  intensely,  precisely  because  it 
seemed  unattainable, — from  a  sort*  of 
morbid  craving  for  whatever  had  be- 
come as  unattainable  as  my  mother's 
presence.  I  loathed  action,  even  for  the 
pealization  of  my  dreams,  and  over-con- 
centrated thought  threatened  to  degen- 
erate into  a  sickly  reverie  that  should 
presently  exhaust  the  forces  of  my  life, 
like  an  unnaturally  prolonged  sleep. 
Kew  influence  added  in  this  direction 
■ught  have  driven  me  insane,  while 
the  diversion  afforded  by  Valerians  coun- 
ter-enthusiasm and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing an  active  defence  of  my  own,  roused 
me,  and  brought  back  the  blood  to  the 
surface  of  my  life.  It  was,  therefore, 
partly  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  led  me  to  Valeria, — and  she  saved 
BO — my  noble  wife  saved  me  for  other 
destinies. 

We  returned  to  Paris,  where  I  re- 
sumed and  completed  my  medical  Btu- 
dies,  and  I  had  just  graduated  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  Italy. 

Pour  happy,  healthful  years  had  com- 
pletely restored  my  mental  equilibrium. 
I  was  no  longer  an  extravagant  fanatic, 
prepared  for  a  cloister  or  a  crusade, — 
but  still  a  tolerably  ardent  ultra-monta- 
nist,  pivoted  upon  the  theory  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Valeria's 
influence,  in  modifying  the  superficial 
exuberance  of  my  enthusiasm,  had  only 


rendered  its  energy  more  pracdcaL  i 
eager  for  an  opportunity  to  incarnate  its 
ideal  in  vigorous  facta.  Now  the  oppor- 
tunity had  arrived,  and  the  enthuaasm 
blazed  forth  afresh ;  all  interests,  all  oon- 
sciousness  of  other  ties  were  afaeorbed 
in  devotion  to  the  Church  of  whkh  1 
felt  myself  a  not  unimportant  member. 
Hy  fortune,  my  time,  my  life,  were  all 
too  little  to  place  at  its  disposal,  and  I 
hastened  to  enrol  myself  on  the  medical 
staff  of  a  regiment  of  Papal  Zouaves. 
Valeria,  who  had  always  reasoned 
against  my  theories,  was  too  consistent 
herself  to  oppose  me  in  putting  them 
into  practice,  but  she  insisted  on  accom- 
panying me  to  Italy.  We  parted  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  I  to  go  to  Rome,  she, 
with  our  two  children,  to  Naples,  where 
her  family  had  formerly  resided.  She 
wrote  to  me  every  day,  but  after  sevend 
weeks  came  a  blank  of  three  days  with- 
out a  letter.  At  the  same  moment  ar- 
rived the  news  that  the  cholera  was  rag- 
ing at  Naples — news  which  rendered 
most  ominous  this  sudden  interruption 
of  the  correspondence.  I  obtained  leave 
of  absence  and  hurried  south,  to  leam 
that  my  wife  and  babies  were  dead — 
fallen  among  the  very  first  victims  of 
the  pestilence. 

Stunned  and  heart-sick,  I  returned  to 
Rome,  anxious  to  devote  myself  to  the 
cause  with  the  more  desperate  earnest- 
ness that  it  was  the  only  living  interest 
left  to  me  in  the  world.  I  arrived  just 
before  the  battle  of  Montana,  and  re- 
gretted that  fortune  had  not  assigned 
me  a  r61e  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  among  those  who  might  embrace 
a  welcome  death,  in  exchange  for  the 
glory  of  serving  the  Church.  Resolved 
to  approach  this  honor  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, I  contrived  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  ambulance  corps,  and  ac- 
companied the  troops  to  the  field,  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  that 
day, — the  third  after  Valeria's  funeral, 
— and  which,  as  my  first  experience  of 
a  battle,  assumed  to  me  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  an  Austerlitz  or  Waters 
loo.  I  only  know  that,  intoxicated  by 
the  novel  excitement  of  the  scene,  per- 
haps by  the  mere  smell  of  the  gunpow- 
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der,  I  forgot  the  dnties  to  "whicli  I  was 
assignecl,  snatched  a  musket  from  a 
Zouave  who  had  just  expired  at  ray  feet, 
and  rushed  into  the  heart  of  the  con- 
flict I  received  a  slight  woimd  in  the 
forehead,  staggered,  fell,  and  fainted 
away.  I  suppose  I  must,  at  the  same 
time,  have  received  the  shock  from  a 
larger  ball  than  that  which  grazed  my 
temple,  and  experienced  some  concus- 
sion cf  the  brain,  for  I  did  not  fully  re- 
cover consciousness  until  I  had  been 
transported  to  the  military  hospital. 

Here  I  stayed  a  week,  and  came,  for 
the  first  time,  into  near  contact  with 
my  fellow-defenders  of  the  faith.  The 
contact,  instead  of  warming,  chilled  me 
inexplicably.  Instead  of  belief,  I  dis- 
covered scepticism ;  instead  of  enthusi- 
asm, persiflage  and  eternal  quizzing, 
intolerable  in  professed  martyrs  to  a 
sacred  cause. 

"  Que  voulez-vous  ? "  they  said,  shrug- 
ging their  shoulders  at  my  indignant 
remonstrances.  *'  The  ass  who  carries  all 
his  panniers  on  the  same  side  stumbles 
on  his  own  nose.  To  each  man  his  busi- 
ness; thosa  who  believe,  don't  fight; 
and  we  who  fight  cannot  be  expected  to 
believe." 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  my  own 
loyalty  became  affected  by  this  indiffer- 
ence, much  more  than  by  any  influence 
to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  submitted. 
Others  had  sneered  because  they  did 
not  know ;  but  these  men  precisely  be- 
cause they  knew  too  well.  The  cause 
which  depended  so  exclusively  upon 
their  bravado  was  belittled  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  presently  in  mine  also.  I  felt 
somewhat  ashamed  of  the  drops  of 
blood  I  had  lavished  so  heroically  at 
Montana,  and  when  the  gazettes  began 
to  flourish  the  fame  of  the  victory,  repeat 
the  dying  speeches  of  fallen  braves,  and 
enrol  rascally  Zouaves  on  saintly  calen- 
dars, I  could  have  blushed  in  the  dark 
— everywhere  a  little  martyrdom,  a  little 
battle,  and  innumerable  little  apotheo- 
ses. I  began  to  doubt  the  greatness  of 
the  cause  made  up  of  such  infinitesi- 
mals. It  is  easy  to  serve  ideas  in  which 
we  have  ceased  to  heartily  believe,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  fight  for  those  that 


have  become  to  us  the  least  in  the  world 
ridiculous.  Perhaps  Valeria's  death  had 
unconsciously  dbheartened  me  for  an 
enterprise  which  had  been,  however  re- 
motely, its  occasion.  Perhaps  many  of 
her  words,  whose  force  I  had  successful- 
ly resisted  during  her  lifetime,  now  re- 
echoed from  her  grave  with  more  pro- 
found significance.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  for  the  first  time,  I  wavered  in 
affection  for  my  life-long  ideal.  Alarm- 
ed at  myself,  and  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  reinvigorate  my  failing  faith,  I 
went  back  to  Rome,  trusting  that  the 
Holy  City  would  inspire  me  afresh.  Ap- 
pointed to  a  civil  office  of  considerable 
importance,  I  was  soon  introduced  into 
the  midst  of  the  Papal  Court,  and  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  the  magnificent  the- 
atrical display  that  had  so  long  dazzled 
my  imagination.  I  was  initiated  into  the 
shameful  mysteries  of  cabal  and  intrigue, 
and  taught  the  precious  secrets  of  Pope 
and  Cardinals.  On  every  side  I  saw  false- 
hood, treachery,  and  duplicity  welcomed 
as  the  ablest  servitors  of  truth,  the 
grandest  professions  assumed  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  most  vulgar  villainy,  ambi- 
tion glozed  over  by  degrading  humility, 
and  sensuality  all  the  more  disgusting 
from  the  saintly  robes  in  which  it  was 
paraded  and  but  half  concealed.  My 
faith,  already  enfeebled,  died  of  rapid 
decline,  stified  by  these  monstrous  fool- 
eries. Disenchanted,  revolted,  disgust- 
ed, I  resigned  my  position,  and  aban- 
doned the  Pope  and  his  cause  forever. 

I  did  not,  therefore,  enlist  imder  Gari- 
baldi. A  tenacious  loyalty  to  the  mem- 
ory of  ideas  I  had  once  served  would 
always  prevent  me  from  more  actively 
attacking  them,  or  from  desecrating 
their  graves.  Moreover,  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  consequent  upon  my  disillu- 
sion was  so  tremendous,  that  I  was 
swept  entirely  out  of  the  region  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  both  sides  be- 
came indifferent  to  me,  both  camps  dun 
and  shadowy  in  the  distance. 

I  returned,  therefore,  to  France,  and 
settled  down  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
provinces,  to  exercise  my  profession  as 
a  country  physician.  After  the  accumu- 
lated anguish  of  the  last  few  months, 
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the  quiet  dallnefls  of  the  place  was  in- 
imitely  gntefol  to  me.  I  was  like  a 
bruised  swimmer,  tossed  upon  a  mono- 
tonous sandbank,  who  only  asks  to  be 
left  there  in  peace,  until  long  repose  has 
rested  the  aching  limbs,  and  blunted 
the  harrowing  recollections  of  the  ship- 
wreck. The  incessant  excitement  of 
Paris  was  intolerable  to  me,  and  scarce- 
ly less  so  the  idea  of  revisiting  its 
troops  of  sympathetic  friends.  They 
would  proffer  venal  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  my  wife  and  children;  they 
would  congratulate  me  maliciously  on 
my  conversion  from  ultra-montauism. 
I  shrank  from  their  curious  eyes  and 
voluble  tongues,  as  a  wounded  man 
from  the  glittering  apparatus  of  the 
surgeon,  and  like  him  turned  over  my 
face  to  the  wall,  to  sleep. 

Two  years  thus  passed  away — ^two 
years  of  mornings  and  evenings,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  calm  succession,  like 
a  row  of  stolid  peasant  gleanere  going 
to  the  fields.  1  became  inexpressibly 
soothed  by  their  calm,  and  by  the  nice 
tact  and  exquisite  courtesy  of  Nature, 
with  whom  I  had  done  well  to  take  ref- 
uge. She  is  never  astonished,  she  asks 
no  impertinent  questions,  but  welcomes 
her  guests  with  ^ven  suavity,  like  a 
liberal  host,  throwing  open  to  them 
drawing-room  or  garret,  as  may  best 
please  their  fancy.  The  growing  trees 
had  no  time  to  turn  round  to  look  at 
me ;  the  contented  hills  embraced  me  in 
their  arms,  and  let  me  pass  without  a 
word ;  the  grain  ripened  in  the  mellow 
autumn  days,  unheeding  the  little  sha- 
dow that  I  threw  across  its  sunshine. 
This  preoccupied  indifference  of  all  liv- 
ing things,  which  would  initiate  a  mere 
vexation,  clamorous  for  sympathy,  is 
like  blessed  balm  to  the  sufferer  from 
a  profound  grief  or  mortification. 
Counsel  is  good,  friendliness  precious, 
while  any  thing  remains  to  be  done  to 
avert  an  impending  calamity.  But  pity- 
•ing  words  over  an  accomplished  and  ir- 
reme<liable  misfortune,  serve  only  to  re- 
vive a  useless  pain,  and  blunder,  like  a 
man  who  should  try  to  force  open  the 
eyelidn  of  a  corpse.  Nature,  wiser  than 
officious  human  tenderness,  takes  the 


sorrow  coolly,  as  a  matter  of  couzse, 
and  in  silence  buries  it  out  of  sight 
among  a  million  others,  already  thickly 
strewn  with  withered  leaves.  And,  in 
presence  of  her  imperturbable  serenity 
during  the  blackest  days  of  frost  and 
Winter,  the  sufferer  becomes  insensibly 
inspired  with  her  unspoken  confidence 
in  the  final  return  of  Spring.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  village  and  the  farms,  rooted 
as  their  own  beeches,  reflected  back 
upon  Nature  the  same  immovable  cahn. 
They  did  not  disturb  themselves  about 
me,  because  my  r61e  in  society  was  so 
evident,  respectable,  and  satiafieu^ry, 
that  I  offered  no  foothold  for  cither 
curiosity  or  scandal.  I  had  been  sent  by 
Providence  and  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine to  cure  their  not  too  frequent 
rheumatisms  and  catarrhs ;  I  acquitted 
myself  not  ill  of  my  business, — they 
asked  no  more, — ancl  neitlier  offered 
nor  expected  personal  interest  or  fritnd- 
ship. 

As  the  months  rolled  on,  I  became 
more  interested  than  formerly  in  medi- 
cal reading.  Absorbed  entirely  in  my 
books,  I  even  fancied  that  the  healing 
apathy  which  sheltered  my  life  was 
growing  more  profound.  This  was  a 
mistake ;  the  thickening  of  the  vapors 
that  shut  out  the  external  world,  really 
denoted  that  they  were  about  to  con- 
dense and  precipitate  themselves  into  a 
new  creation.  New  interests  were  pre- 
paring, that  should  presently  claim  firom 
my  nature  all  the  energy,  enthusiasm, 
and  passion  which  had  once  been  de- 
voted to  the  old.  Of  this  I  became 
aware  in  the  following  manner.  One 
day,  among  a  package  of  books  sent  to 
me  from  Paris,  arrived  a  pamphlet  jost 
written  in  defence  of  a  new  theory  con- 
cerning the  movements  of  the  human 
heart.  My  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
idea  of  a  new  theory  on  such  a  famous 
subject,  and  my  interest  was  by  no 
means  abated  after  perusal  of  the  pam- 
phlet. Exposition  of  this  theory  would 
demand  a  crowd  of  technical  details, 
unintelligible  to  the  general  reader,  and 
therefore  inappropriate  in  this  place. 
But  let  such  an  one  take  the  trouble  to 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  ticking  of  a 
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heart,  seemingly  so  monotonous,  simple, 
and  easy  to  understand,  and  then  reflect 
that  the  slight  elements  dLscoyerable  in 
this  little  sound,  have  been  forced  hy 
human  intellect  into  at  least  twenty 
different  combinations,  and  afforded 
ground  for  as  many  theories,  each  de- 
fended With  impassioned  earnestness  by 
a  different  observer.  He  may  then  real- 
ize something  of  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  the  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon—may even  experience  a  sort  of 
mental  vertigo,  as  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  evolution  of  a  world  out  of  noth- 
ing. Owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  facts 
to  be  observed,  the  finesse  requisite  for 
the  observation,  and  the  intellectual 
dexterity  needed  to  retain  such  minute 
circumstances  before  the  mind  long 
enough  to  think  about  them,  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  in- 
tricate offered  by  physiological  science. 
Once  engaged  in  its  discussion,  the 
mind  becomes  hopelessly  fascinated, 
and  continues  to  pirouette  about  an  in- 
visible point,  that  is  neither  a  thought 
nor  a  material  phenomenon,  but,  as  it 
were,  a  refined  essence  of  both. 
.  As  in  all  series  of  vital  actions,  each 
item  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  is 
so  interlinked  with  the  rest,  that  an 
explanation  of  a  part  can  never  be  con- 
sidered final,  so  long  as  any  problem 
remains  unresolved.  The  latest  experi- 
mentator,  brooding  over  hitherto  neg- 
lected details,  may  always  hope  to  light 
upon  son^  clue  that  shall  unravel  the 
entire  entanglement  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  reform  upon  a  new  basis  idcfis 
now  grouped  in  pretended  fixity.  The 
excitement  caused  by  this  possibility  is 
amply  sufiScient  to  stimulate  research. 
And  there  is  no  need  to  discover  an  im- 
mediate practical  application  for  the 
theory,  in  order  to  bait  the  interest  of 
vulgar  minds.  These  would  always  be 
incapable  of  such  difiicult  investiga- 
tions, while  really  competent  students 
were  supremely  indifferent  to  all  lesser 
advantages  attached  to  the  discovery 
of  truth.  As  for  me,  I  had  been  so  long 
removed  from  active  life  and  its  necessi- 
ties (for  my  professional  career  had  as 
yet  been  too  facile  and  commonplace  to 


arouse  me  to  them),  that  the  impractical 
character  of  the  subject  constituted  for 
me  an  additional  charm.  I  recognized 
that  it  belonged,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  the  region  of  pure  thought,  pure  sci- 
ence, accessible  only  to  intelligences  re- 
fined by  nature,  and  enriched  by  su- 
perior culture.  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  problem, 
and  the  solid  satisfaction  arising  from 
acute  intellectual  activity,  I  could,  in 
pursuit  of  this  theme,  experience  all  the 
subtle  pleasure  derived  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  personal  superiority — ^pleas- 
ure as  attainable  in  solitude  as  else- 
where, since  the  superiority  was  too 
real  and  unquestionable  to  require  the 
confirmatory  suffrage  of  the  crowd. 

I  abandoned  all  other  studies,  and 
threw  myself  impetuously  into  the  cur- 
rent of  these  newly-received  ideas.  I 
ransacked  my  library,  from  Herophilus 
to  Haller,  from  Qalen  to  Helmholtz. 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  France  yield- 
ed up  their  tribute  to  my  excited  curi- 
osity. And  the  theme,  shifted,  refracted 
from  intellect  to  intellect,  multiplied  it- 
self to  bewildering  complexity. 

Not  content  with  reading,  I  perform- 
ed experiments,  repeating  those  of  my 
predecessors,  and  inventing  new  to  con- 
trol their  conclusions.  "  With  my  own 
hands  I  stirred  the  soil,  fetid  and  pal- 
pitating with  life,"  and  in  this  inmost 
intimacy  with  Nature  felt  myself  grow 
strong,  as  Antseus  by  contact  with  the 
mother  Earth.  Thus  roused  from  my 
long  torpor  into  the  most  intense  activ- 
ity,— for  all  activity  is  slack  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  thought, — I  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  facility  of  my  pres- 
ent surroundings.  I  was  anxious  to  pit 
myself  against  the  world  of  Paris.  I 
wanted  opposition,  contradiction,  in  or- 
der to  vanquish  them,  and  absorb  their 
force  into  the  glory  of  my  triumph 
Moreover,  my  studies  had  now  reached 
a  point  where  they  required  the  assist- 
ance that  could  only  be  obtained  in  a 
great  city :  in  a  word,  I  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  the  capital,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  as  the  sequel  should  prove 
desirable.  My  means  rendered  me  in- 
dependent of  my  dierUiU,  and  I  left  my 
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ntt  iMirfl/  pfocared  m\M\inUi,  It  is  fo 
rhfti  iff  Alight  up^m  nn  int^eifting  caie 
in  th^  t/muiry  I  N^/thing  but  rbemiui- 
tJnin  Mf\  m(mH](m^  tnfiSiMfm  and  rheo- 
tnhilmn,  *n/l  ninrf^  an  ftutopsj^ — it 
'tft  M  m(fWfUm<m»  m  the  treatment  of 
iWyrjf  and  ague.  I  h/ngcd  for  the  Taut 
niHmjwIItan  lio«pita^  containing  upeci- 
mmiN  of  erery  wha/le  of  diiicaKe,  and 
nffording  iinllmiM  opportunities  for 
AUmtulttttlrm,  Of  th(;He  I  strK>d  especial- 
ly in  n<;<td,  for  tttc  train  of  thought  sug- 
g(«stml  by  physiological  experiment  must 
1)ti  cornpletfxi  by  patliological  researches, 
wltlcili  could  only  be<;arried  on  at  Paris. 
To  Paris,  tlieruforo,  I  came,  as  to  a 
now  worhl,  so  compleUjly  had  I  l^ccn 
scipumtod  from  it  during  the  two  last 
yt*ars.  It  wns  aft  if  one  of  the  spirits  in 
tlio  «uit<impsych()slH  Imagined  by  Pou- 
rtor,ha(l  rcturnml  totho  i)rilliant  sphere 
tfiww  which  (loath  had  driven  him  in 
temporary  exile*.  I  was  at  fli*st.onchant- 
wl,  intoxicated.  The  mental  activity 
which  hud  sccmrd  so  intcnno  iu  the 
Hhigglsii  j)n>vlncc,  nccdcil  to  be  quick- 
f'uod  fourtbUl  to  keep  ttbroast  of  the  in- 
t«»lloots  with  which  I  entered  into  rela- 
tion, and  the  const^lousncss  of  the 
quickening  alfi^cted  mo  as  with  new 
wine.  !iut,  as  I  grow  accustomed  to 
my  new  me<\inm,  I  Uni^amo  again  subtly 
dissatlsfl<M«  It  was  not  enough  to  ho 
slMreiwt  of  the  worhl,  I  wanted  to  W  a 
little  ahead.  In  my  si^Utudo  it  was  easy 
to  eherinh  Illusions  ctwcendng  the  value 
of  wty  own  wvW'k^  to  picture  myself  as  a 
mighty  and  triumphant  wrestler  with 
Hatun\  ra|vil^e^  by  his  single  strength, 
iMT  Rxiving  her  ivluctaut  secxvts.  to  rts 
wa^l  them  alWw^u\is  to  an  admiring 
wvxtld.  \^it  at  PaHs,  vith  its  ouv^rmous 
c\>mWn$;iili\xn  of  intellectual  foivt\  I 
wuKI  not  tfUtt^r  niVA^lf  on  the  svdit^ry 
gttistXHEtSji  of  my  achievrmmit^  nor  ig- 
ttxNW  Ihi?  \\>lk<iiw  action  of  j».xuetT. 
t^^lttyr  my  alt^unin^nt^  I  shoukl  l^ 
^\i\v^  to  $hairv^  it^  <^uaae  vith  a  hundrNl 
v^bir*"  WYkiw^  wK*  had  k«t  me,  iimk^- 
tKl^  llwir  aki  TV  dl$;;sn<Y  Wrvv<« 
tW  pcTMSK  wK>  I;n<f>^!  tbe  '.a?^  wv^ 
a«Hl  ki«i  vW  «ssa  t5>e  uejct  t.>  the  last, 
w^  infti^iiMiMl  a»',  :i»  <fe»  i«a- 


imitj  annoyed  nje.  I  loagcd  far  socu 
brilUant  occssaon  to  sorpua  aS  vj  ccil- 
temporaries  in  one  gwat  booad ;  am  cp- 
portnnity  to  bestow  on  scieace  and  kn- 
manity  some  unique  benefit  this  coald 
never  \fe  compared  with  those  accama- 
lated  by  leaser  men.  One  day,  len^ris^ 
many  things  in  my  mind,  I  entered  the 
Biblioth^ue  Impc-riale.  Strolling  idly 
past  the  grated  bookcases,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  title  of  a  thia 
folio,  wedged  in  between  Larater  and 
Geoffroy  8t.  Hilaire.  An  inezplicaUe 
impulse  led  me  to  demand  thia  book, 
the  "  History  of  Yesalius  and  his 
Times."  I  had  no  particular  reason, 
that  I  knew  of,  to  be  interested  in  Ye- 
salius ;  I  merely  followed  an  idle  whim, 
suggested  rather  by  the  peculiar  ahape 
and  position  of  the  folio,  than  by  any 
solid  reason ;  and  this  whim  did  not 
hurry  mo  out  of  my  loun^g  mood.  I 
settled  myself  in  one  of  the  windows, 
and  leisurely  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
my  book,  reading  a  fine  here  and  s 
phrase  there,  until  I  alighted  and  set- 
tled upon  the  following  passage:  "So 
the  rumor  spread  abroad  that  Yesalius 
had  opened  the  chest  of  a  living  man 
to  sec  his  heart  beat  And  upon  that 
the  people  were  in  a  fury  and  the  court 
hissed  with  rage,  and  Yesalius  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Spain  before  the 
power  of  tlio  Inquisition;  and  some 
say  that  he  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Iloly  Land.  But  on  his  return  he 
was  shipwrecked  on  a  desolate  island 
and  perished  miserably.  Hubert,  in  his 
Mhdicia  contra  (yrannus^  reports  this 
history  to  the  eternal  shame  of  tbe 
Jesuits." 

The  world  often  describes  with  mi- 
nutavess  the  material  framework  of  such 
noby  events  as  have  impressed  its 
coars«  sendbilitie&  But  it  commonly 
neglects,  becao^  ignoring,  the  scenes 
wheiein  have  takoi  place  the  crises  of 
thoiu;ht^  or  occurred  the  fautk  of  Dew. 
indomitable  idea&  To  ^k 
howcrer«  5ach  outer  seen 
tricablr  a^tsodaticd  with  ^k 
thai  has  5{>rcng  tci  li£»v& 
Tv>  thi5  day  I  ptwcri^  a  ^riii  i 
tacaof  ereirUeactf  ^e  pdneewhotl 
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read  the  story  of  Vesalius;  the  lofty 
reading-room,  with  its  confused  lining 
of  many-colored  books,  the  tables  crowd- 
ed by  eager  students,  the  broad,  deep 
windows  through  which  the  sun  stream- 
ed, and  from  which  I,  sitting  with  open 
foUo  on  my  lap,  watched  the  shifting 
fountain  and  the  swaying  trees  and  the 
long,  uutrimmed  grass  in  the  courtyard 
below.  For  the  story  seemed  to  have 
laid  hold  of  my  inmost  soul,  and  touch- 
ed the  spring  of  a  long-hidden  desire. 
Why  I  was  so  moved,  I  could  not  telL 
What  issue  would  open  to  this  whirlpool 
of  vague  excitement  in  which  I  had  fall- 
en, I  had  no  idea.  But  I  was  profound- 
ly conscious  both  of  the  excitement  and 
Uie  emotion,  and,  with  that  refined  epi- 
cureanism of  which  intellectual  people 
alone  are  capable,  I  abandoned  myself, 
for  a  time,  to  the  subtle  luxury  of  their 
enjoyment 

My  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
clanging  of  the  great  clock  and  the 
scarcely  less  harsh  voice  of  the  gardien 
as  he  announced  the  hour  for  closing 
the  library.  Still  wrapped  in  fantastic 
meditation,  I  descended  the  stairs  to 
the  street,  and  followed  the  rue  Riche- 
lieu to  the  boulevard,  there  to  mingle 
with  the  human  stream  that  endlessly 
encircled  the  city  like  a  new  army  of 
Gideon.  Drifting  in  the  current,  I 
reached  the  Bastile,  crossed  the  Pont 
d'Austerlitz,  gained  the  Boulevard  de 
PH^pital,  and  continued  walking  to  the 
Invalides,  to  the  avenues  Jena  and  Wa- 
gram,  and  from  the  Place  des  Temes,  all 
along  the  exterior  rampdrt.  And  as  I 
walked,  my  entangled  thoughts  gradu- 
ally disengaged  themselves  into  clear- 
ness and  precision. 

The  biographer  of  Vesalius,  who  evi- 
dently shared  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  had  exerted  himself  strenu- 
ously to  disprove  the  calumny  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  the  great  ana- 
tomist. He,  like  the  rest,  was  blind- 
ed by  that  vulgar  ^otism  which  clam- 
orously prefers  the  interests  of  individ- 
uals to  those  of  society,— egotism  no 
less  short-sighted  than  vulgar,  for  the 
large  and  abstract  interests  cared  for  by 
science  are  precisely  those  which  sliall 


ultimately  affect  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals;  and  no  less  inconsequent 
than  short-sighted,  since  no  one  hesi- 
tates to  ruin  entire  hosts  of  individuals 
upon  the  faintest  chance  of  promoting 
the  material  interests  of  society.  A 
stock  company  may  immolate  hundreds 
during  the  construction  of  a  Panama 
railroad — a  sovereign  sacrifice  thousands 
in  the  contest  for  a  Crimean  peninsula ; 
the  hue  and  cry  only  begins  when  the 
savant  modestly  begs  permission  to  util- 
ize a  single  life  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  He  is  execrated  as  a  monster, 
and  burned  alive  in  expiation  of  his 
crime.  Absurd  inconsistency,  trivial 
superstition  1  from  which  it  is  time  that 
at  least  the  scientific  world  were  eman- 
cipated. Long  enough  has  the  ignorant 
rabble  exercised  brute  tyranny  over  in- 
tellects towering  above  its  comprehen- 
sion. The  time  for  concession  is  past, 
the  moment  has  arrived  for  the  savant 
to  assume  the  sway  that  rightfully  de- 
volves upon  him,  and  declare  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  claims  to  the  supreme 
interest  of  the  search  after  truth. 

For  my  part,  therefore,  so  far  from 
blaming  Vesalius  because  he  had  dis- 
sected a  living  man,  I  should  have  ac- 
corded him  most  profound  reverence  for 
this  proof  of  elevation  above  ordinary 
prejudice.  And  the  more  I  thought 
over  the  matter,  the  more  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  accusation  was  weH 
founded,  that  the  deed  had  really  been 
performed,  which  moral  cowardice  alonh 
induced  the  glorious  criminal  to  dis- 
avow. * 

My  brooding  fancy,  satiated  with  the 
image  of  the  great  anatomist,  began  to 
occupy  itself  with  his  so-called  victim. 
Who  was  he  ?  what  motive  had  induced 
him  to  surrender  his  body  to  the  scalpel 
of  the  master,  his  life  to  the  realization 
of  the  master's  idea  ?  A  slave,  a  debtor, 
from  whom  the  ingenious  savant  had 
thus  exacted  a  pound  of  flesh  ?  a  trem- 
bling poltroon,  forced  to  the  sacrifice 
more  reluctantly  than  Isaac  to  the  altar  I 
I  preferred  rather  to  believe  that  it  was 
a  favorite  pupil,  burning  \vith  enthu- 
siasm for  the  master,  joyful  to  partici- 
pate in  his  mighty  labors  at  the  cheap. 
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f^  '  .*v>»,  ■)/'r/>T^  .1  rKm^rt,  rII  th«  world 
••'.•i*/|  r»'*vH  .ippl«nfl«'/l  him,  nwhinjf 
-f»/.n  '!"Mfyi  .4t.  lb**  word  of  rommand. 
f  my:/ If  h'ld  known,  !>y  ft  !>ri#*f  *»rp«ri- 
•T»^/w  <>,n  tlinltins;  itnpuW  l4>  fl^ht,  to 
4i'«^  "m  If^fmlf  of  t%  r-ni«r,  Rivera  of 
b^f,ff/S  hnd  l»^«*n  ^h'^d  for  honor,  for  loy- 
••My,  f'-r  pf»tnf>li«m  Wn«»  tho  d^'Hife  for 
f filth  l»"w  jirloMt  tl»!in  tho^n  worn-ont 
|r»«wi'm«i  •  TfniM  if  nof.  riifiior  mipply 
flifif  plnr<«  in  fho  now  world  flT>Otlt  tO 
Ifh  ^rpft♦od  hy  urirnro  ?  What  could 
^Ofhf^f*  n  j*rf»flff»r  iinprroMion  upon  th© 
ftTtflff*  world,  nnd  inorc*  f<:»r('ihly  nn- 
»lMlff|^^  (h^  inniifiiirnfton  of  A  new  ffft, 
tinri  lhf»  ri«l(»f»  ofn  mnn  who  phontd  iXo- 
^f•1f^,  "f  ffffiMn  fodmw  my  sword  for 
♦1if»  hhl'M«!ifl  r»'llT  of  wur:  lo  PiirriMidor 
wif  MTi*  •»!  I  ho  nli4iirt1  rnpricr  of 
ftflnhnu;  tiiil  I  iifTor  int^i'lf  HjorrfUlly, 
HMtoniMTiMllT.  «•»  \\w  inalruinrni  of  84*1- 
H«i*«\  |m  h«M    itnloiHr  «»rhonM^  ft^r  tho 

Mr  tiMM-Mi  «h««Ur«  \**\  thr  pn»Mrm  of 
Mm*  hr****'*  «u«*vvtm'M(<a  Imvu^IU  iwv  Jnio 

\VS  <ow\^  ^uJ.mV^  th>>  W»sv<i.UM5y  v*f  ih^f 
li* I V* ^•*^^^^  ^ »' <»^  x*« * wNi  N-  ^l^^U^^^*■  I  tH' ti\ 

«i^«««.«v,  --K;  ^<Cv«-<««i  '^.st*  tt*  Inv'lt'O.;  un/. 

•>,«.-     lxi»«;M.^(^»«       *;      1     t'»Milf.     f>l1%»«»      It 


of  iinrlyini^  fknut.  For,  that  the  pnrity 
of  my  mntiyen  might  be  above  sospi- 
rion,  r  won  Id  perform  the  experiment, 
not  OH  Veiialiufl  in  the  capacity  of  anat- 
omiHt.  hut  an  the  victim,  volnntarily  de- 
votini^  himflelf  to  the  transcendent  in- 
teroflt  of  an  ideal  cause. 

And  riA  my  mind  leaped  up  into  this 
f^rand  thought,  I  felt  cheek  and  brow 
fluRh  with  violent  emotion.  Carried 
along  by  the  first  impetus  of  the  idea,  I 
walked  an  rapidly  as  in  a  dream,  onsee- 
ing,  unhealing  every  thing  that  sur- 
rounded me.  Before  I  knew  whither  I 
had  come,  I  felt  a  cool  wind  blow  over 
mc,  an  if,  after  a  feverish  journey  on  a 
heated  road,  I  had  suddenly  stepped 
into  a  cool,  dark  cavern.  And,  looking 
out  from  the  brilliant  visions  in  whidi  I 
wan  plunged,  I  found  myself  alreaiiy  es- 
tcn*d  within  the  gates  of  Pere  la  Chaise. 
— the  city  of  the  dead,  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority to  which  I  was  to  go  over  in  fixl- 
filmrnt  of  my  great  idea.  I  wmadered 
among  the  graves,  and  read  th«  epi- 
taph^  the  reiterated  dreary  exprcssoni 
of  disappointment  and  despair,  thd£  xhit 
diwaw^i  had  been  passively  turn,  trom, 
a  wv^rld  to  which  every  fibre  of  tiicir 
hearts  wa5  dinging.  Not  so  wijoiii  Rati 
«ry  cptcaph.  and  I  Nfgaa  to  eumpom  it. 
W«  a<  a  wictv  ami&iemjeot   s&m.  aa  ^ 


vl<vuv  f'.T  rvt^i5da^  aa  issLdiijask  ^wtII 
c&jhS  '.-Jil  Sfvria  a?  creep  ov^r mv  ^«»  a 
vitzi^.>  <\^.^iIaMioa  CrcQi  zhn  xcxmok  Fir 
»y  .3;4fr-i4&u:a  stSLitienlTr  piL-nzmi  si 
i^iftTv.:  :.'>«i  i«ft&vy  mmhwc^na  gmattuir 
vTwi*  .•.•:wi  j.-nfver.  'm.  'sia  <srst±  sa&t- 
*to£  ."^imwicii  iFiiiira  L  iiiiiaiu.  '-3H  >inic  Z 
-Hla^'j*)L'rv\  il  riui  Tiinapi.  I  amiiiuaw 
ic  ^ntcr-K  iix^L  'imunif  m.  jm  ami  sd 
•%'U\:\i  cr:  :i  I  utaih  mt  nw-  :a.-s  a 
TL'**  irmf  ^  suir  nur.  uu  ^urst  a    hea^ 

7su>unr  Ti^'  t^f^i  ufer  »  tmL  ^sm^ 
zrt\  1  npn-M*'**--!  tttif  Z  ^Kut-  TCSBuizap  jx 
trv*    *v  tzf    fiuiuwh  xeaoM   a.  JeUkmix 

t3l^  xnainn-  i>'«T*r?^Tfj*)«Vk  sott-  tt  Adt 
«C    ^?^    i»     •*.    tM»  ^rtn     3aMHu4liB&  » 
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dust  below.  Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes 
as  I  looked  at  their  still,  peaceful  faces, 
for  I  remembered  my  dead  wife,  and 
then,  my  lost  children.  Death,  that 
contained  them  in  its  hollow  caverns, 
could  not  be  frightful  to  me.  It  was 
rather  the  treasure-house  of  all  I  pos- 
sessed most  precious,  and  which  I  should 
now  hasten  to  reclaim.  All  the  loneli- 
ness and  longing  which  had  been  dull- 
ed by  habit,  and  lately  covered  over  by 
mental  activity,  awoke,  and  cried  out 
passionately  within  me,  repelling  the 
slight  pleasures  of  this  world,  as  a  child 
crying  for  its  mother  dashes  aside  an 
offered  toy^  What  was  left  to  me  it 
life  that  I  should  cling  to  it  ?  What  ties 
bound  me  to  this  perfidious,  slippery 
earth  ?  To  whom  owed  I  any  duties ! 
whose  pillow  would  moisten  with  tears 
because  I  had  passed  out  of  sight  t 
Destitute  of  personal  interests,  I  could 
only  devote  myself  to  those  of  human- 
ity, and  that  by  some  method  that 
should  concentrate  in  a  single  moment 
both  the  achievement  and  its  reward. 
For  small  were  the  enjoyment  to  survive 
for  fame,  with  whose  report  I  could  re- 
turn laden  to  no  fireside,  for  whose  sake 
I  could  watch  no  eyes  brighten  in  sweet 
pride  of  sympathy.  I  should  sicken  of 
it  in  half  an  hour,  and  my  hard-earned 
laurels  would  become  as  dusty  and  life- 
less as  those  ghastly  wreathes  of  im- 
mortelles hanging  around  Heloise's 
tomb.  Bo  desolated  love  joined  itself 
to  restless  ambition  and  ideal  enthu- 
siasm, to  consecrate  my  life  to  the  pur- 
pose from  which,  since  then,  it  has 
never  swerved. 

Thus  resolved  upon  self-devotion,  I 
set  about  the  task  of  finding  a  colleague 
to  share  the  risks  and  glory  of  my  en- 
terprise. I  did  not  conceal  from  myself 
that  upon  him  would  devolve  a  r61e  far 
more  difiScult  and  complicated  than  my 
own.  From  me,  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed experiment,  was  only  required 
sublime  heroism  for  the  sacrifice.  But 
the  man  who  should  perform  the  opera- 
tion, must  possess  moral  courage  to  face 
public  criticism,  perhaps  opprobrium; 
a  trained  intellect,  already  habituated  to 
discussion  of  the  problem  in  question, 


and  impassioned  for  its  solution ;  great 
practical  skill  and  finesse,  able  to  appre- 
ciate and  profit  by  every  detail  of  the 
phenomena  that  would  unroll  them- 
selves before  his  observation:  iron 
nerve,  that  should  remain  unmoved  by 
any  startling  peculiarities  of  the  case  in 
hand. 

The  necessity  for  uniting  so  many 
characteristics,  compelled  me  to  aban- 
don my  first  hope  of  forming  a  commit- 
tee for  the  experiment ;  for  as  soon  as 
I  began  to  sound  physiologists  on  the 
subject,  I  landed  knee-deep  in  a  mass 
of  invincible  prejudices  and  preposses- 
sions. The  scheme  was  too  new,  too 
daring  for  the  capacity  of  the  medi- 
ocrities which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
even  the  scientific  world.  I  must  dis- 
cover some  exceptional  solitary  enthu- 
siast like  myself,  able  to  appreciate  and 
embrace  with  joy  the  grand  opportunity 
I  offered  him.  To  the  search  for  this 
enthusiast,  therefore,  I  bent  all  my  en- 
ergies, and  knocked  at  many  doors, 
wherever,  through  the  windows,  I  be- 
lieved to  have  detected  on  the  hearth 
the  upleaping  of  an  inner  flame. 

It  was  astonishing  how  often  I  knock- 
ed in  vain  I  How  often  my  insinua- 
tions, my  suggestions,  my  direct  propo- 
sitions were  repulsed  I  I  appealed  to  a 
professor  who  had  consecrated  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  problem  I  pro- 
posed to  solve, — ^lie  pooh-poohed  my 
scheme.  In  vain  I  tried  to  explain  my 
methods  for  overcoming  its  practical 
difficulties ;  he  decried  them  all,  I  am 
convinced,  from  pure  jealousy. 

"And  you  ought  to  know  by  this 
time,"  he  added,  with  a  scarcely  disguis- 
ed sneer,  "  that  a  single  experiment  on 
a  human  subject  would  be  of  little  value 
until  its  results  were  controlled  by  a 
dozen  others.  And  I  doubt  that  your 
enthusiasm  would  prove  sufficiently  con- 
tagious, to  furnish  the  supply  for  the 
dissecting  table."  And  l\e  obstinately 
shut  his  ears  to  any  farther  argument. 

I  disclosed  my  plan  to  a  struggling 
physician,  ready  for  any  adventure  that 
should  thnist  him  into  notoriety,  bring 
his  name  before  the  public,  and  thus 
open  the  way  to  a  prosperous  dimtUe. 
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Yet  li«  recoiled  from  a  projoct  fraught 
with  promise  fio  eure  and  magnificent 
fkA  mine*  A  hoBpital  interne ^  flushed 
witli  enthu&iitsm  for  his  first  practical 
fvtudiea,  started  with  horror  when  I  di* 
vulged  my  ideaa.  Many,  true  PaiiMan 
miUturs^  regarded  my  proposition  as  an 
exeellent  joke. 

^*  Alioas  done,  cVat  unc  ficiUe  blague 
rjnc  tu  nous  ftiis  hi." 

And  all  my  protestations  served  only 
to  iDcrcAHti  their  amusement,  and  thdr 
d derm i nation  not  to  be  taken  in. 

A  few  eyed  me  suspiciously,  aa  if  they 
imagined  I  were  insane,  and  one  old 
bourgeois  doctor  had  the  impcilineDce 
to  administer  ta  mo  a  moral  lecttire. 
•*  Young  man,"  he  said,  ^'  you  are  pos* 
aasfied  by  the  same  preposterous  vanity 
which  induced  Kmpedoclca  to  throw 
himself  iiito  Vesuviun,  and  Erostratuw 
to  fire  ihe  t  mple  i»f  Diana*  I  reeom- 
meud  a  eourse  of  dry  cupping  to  the 
nftpe  ef  the  neck,  to  relieve  yuur  con- 
gested and  over-excited  brain,  and,  in 
tJio  meantime^  a  decent  seclusion  from 
aoeiety,  that  you  insult  with  your  ab- 
nurtlitlcau**  I  flufthcd  red  with  anger, 
^ut  this  bat  rebulT  warned  me  that  I 
must  change  my  tactics.  Like  all  re- 
formers, I  found  the  world  too  stiff  aud 
rigid  fur  my  purposes,  and  only  luirraed 
myself  with  kicking  against  the  bris- 
tling prickft.  I  must  turn  to  a  new  gen- 
eration, to  early  youth,  and  llnd  aome 
mind  atill  unformed  and  flexible,  that  I 
COQld  myself  suhmit  to  a  fur-sighted 
training,  and  cast  into  the  mould  of 
ray  own  ideas.  The  opportunities  of 
which  my  contemporaries  were  unwor- 
thy, I  would  reserve  aa  a  gracious  brnm 
for  a  well-initinted  pupil. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  Fince  my  ar- 
riviil  at  Paris,  and  the  untiring  energy 
with  which  I  pursued  physiological  rv- 
HeaiTches  had  begun  to  bring  my  name 
into  notice.  Wlxen,  therefore,  I  propoi*ed 
to  open  a  entitle  of  lectures  upon  ex- 
p  -Jf  tny  friends  all 

ii    flattering  araur- 

^^  A  la  Imnno  heurc,*'  exclaimed  the 
ftludent  to  whom  I  had  once  addressed 
luy  secret  pi  ami,  **  komethlng  sensible  at 


last.  I  trust  such  rational  occupation 
will  purge  your  head  of  its  maggots,  and 
ealisty  your  aspirations  for  fame " 

I  smiled  BtealtJiily  to  myself.  It  is 
thus  that  the  light  world  always  mea- 
sures the  austerity  of  our  resolutions  by 
ita  own  lightness  1 

I  obtained  the  requisite  official  per- 
mission, and  opened  the  couj-se  at  the 
ficole  Pratique  under  the  best  auspices* 
The  lectures  were  thronged  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  interest  by  no  means 
abated  as  the  weeks  rolled  on.  Enthu* 
siastic  myself,  I  possessed  in  no  small 
degree  the  gift  of  communicating  (on 
all  ordinary  subjects)  my  entliudiaam  to 
others.  I  aimed  less  at  imparting  solid 
instruction  to  my  pu2>ils  than  at  imprcsft- 
ing  their  imagination  by  a  &eriea  of 
skilfully  arranged  effects.  My  experi- 
ments,  therefore,  were  governed  by  a 
dramatic  unity,  rarely  sought  in  the  con- 
fused and  arid  expositions  of  official 
professors.  Now  I  led  my  auditors  into 
the  inmost  laboratories  of  Nature,  and 
revealed,  in  plant  and  animal,  the  fine 
affinities  that  regulated  her  processes  of 
nutriticm.  Now  I  traced  some  delicate 
nervous  filament  from  the  spinal  cot* 
umn  of  the  amphioxus  to  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  of  the  mammifer.  Now  I 
disclosed  the  ramifying  canals  in  the 
vast  system  of  circulation^  mounting 
from  the  spongy  network  of  the  mol- 
lusk  and  the  sluggish  lymphatic  of  the 
reptile  to  the  bnlliant,  bounding  arte- 
ries of  the  double-hearted  vertebratca. 
And  always,  beyond  the  last  disclosure, 
after  the  most  complete  revelation,  I 
hinted  at  something  yet  to  come^  some 
higher,  unveiled  mystery,  to  which  all 
this  grand  series  was  but  the?  prelude. 
As  a  priest  who  volubly  initiates  the 
neophytes  into  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple, but  points  in  alienee  to  the  inner 
court  contttining  the  Deity  for  whom 
the  service  is  performed,  so  I,  after  the 
most  nmgnificent  display  of  animal  lil^, 
eUently  indicated  a  concealed  hereafter, 
a  culmination  in  the  human  body,  hith- 
erto withheld  frt^m  our  curious  gaze.  I 
thus  strove  to  suggest  nn  ideal,  left  for 
a  time  incomplete ;  to  foster  an  impetu- 
ous impaUeneej  that,  stimulated  by  tbo 
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great  acquisitions  of  the  past,  should 
reach  forward  irresistibly  for  the  greater 
prize  of  the  future.  I  trusted  that 
among  all  my  auditors  would  bo  found 
one  that  i^hould  divine  the  cipher,  and 
quicken  oyer  its  subtle  secret — one  intel- 
lect, that,  carried  unconsciously  along 
the  current  of  my  thought,  should  final- 
ly arrive  at  my  unrevealed  goal. 

Among  the  most  constant  attendants 
on  the  lectures,  I  had  long  noticed  one 
young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years 
old,  who  always  occupied  the  same  seat 
close  to  my  operating  table.  He  was 
thin,  shabbily  dressed,  with  full,  intense 
forehead,  ravenous  face,  and  brilliant 
eyes.  His  poverty  was  indicated  not 
only  by  bis  toilette,  and  that  special 
form  of  unfed  expression  peculiar  to  the 
studious  hungry,  but  also  by  his  absence 
from  all  the  private  classes,  and  re- 
doubled assiduity  at  the  public  lectures. 
His  intelligence  was  evident  from  the 
absorbed  attention  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  experiments,  and  from  his 
manner  of  takiog  notes, — ^not  at  ran- 
dom, like  most  of  the  students,  but  at 
well-chosen  points  perceptible  only  to  a 
person  already  in  possession  of  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  whole  subject. 
By  a  little  stratagem,  I  contrived  one 
day  to  get  hold  of  his  note-book,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  accurate  observa- 
tions, the  acute  suggestions,  and  range 
of  information  indicated  by  the  mar- 
ginal queries.  Those  who  have  ever 
experienced  the  delight  of  discovering 
an  intellect — discovery  more  precious 
than  that  of  a  gold  mine— can  appre- 
ciate the  eagerness  with  which  I  de- 
voured these  pages,  finding  everywhere 
the  stamp  of  the  mind  I  sought.  And 
my  satisfaction  was  redoubled  by  re- 
flecting how  greatly  the  youth  and 
poverty  of  the  writer,  might  increase 
my  facilities  for  obtaining  complete 
possession  of  him.  I  was  not  long  in 
devising  a  scheme  for  forcing  the  inti- 
macy of  the  young  man,  who,  like  most 
poor  students,  was  evidently  as  shy  and 
proud  as  he  was  poor. 

One  day,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  I 
touched  my  student  on  the  arm. 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  wait  a  moment," 


I  said,  "I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

The  boy  flushed  and  drew  back  a  lit 
tie  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  sensi 
tive  person  ill  at  ease  with  the  world, 
and  expecting  from  it  nothing  but  re- 
bufis  and  insolence.  I  fancied  that  an 
anxious  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that 
I  was  about  to  lay  claim  to  some  pay- 
ment for  lessons,  of  which  he  had  hith- 
erto ignored  the  necessity.  I  waitod  till 
the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  had 
squeezed  through  the  narrow  door  of 
the  amphitheatre,  dismissed  the  loiter- 
ers, and  then  turned  to  my  companion 
with  a  frank  air  of  relief^  as  to  an  equal 
with  whom  I  could  refresh  myself  aflcr 
the  fatigue  of  teaching  lesser  minds.  I 
saw  that  I  had  already  won  his  heart, 
before  I  began  to  speak. 

"  I  find  that  I  require  another  assist- 
ant," I  said.  "  The  man  that  I  have  at 
present,  is,  as  you  know,  a  mere  ma- 
chine. I  need  some  one  interested,  en- 
thusiastic, capable  of  seconding  me  in- 
telligently. I  want,  in  ^hort,  a  pupil. 
Will  you  fill  the  place  ? " 

Surprised,  overwhelmed  with  an  hon- 
or which  he  could  so  keenly  appreciate, 
the  young  man  flushed  again,  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  finally  only  succeeded 
in  answering  me  with  his  beautiful  eyes, 
for  his  tongue  refused  to  speak.  I  al- 
ready loved  the  boy ;  alas  !  how  he  has 
repaid  my  love  I 

"  It  will  be  a  mutual  exchange  of  ser- 
vice," I  continued.  "  You  will  be  of 
great  use  to  me  in  my  preparations,  and, 
in  return,  I  may  be  able  to  initiate  you 
into  the  mysteries  of  our  art,  somewhat 
more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  in  a 
public  lecture." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Guy.  He 
tried  to  speak  coldly,  but  he  looked  as 
if  he  longed  to  throw  himself  at  my 
feet  and  cover  my  hand  with  kisses. 
To  relieve  his  emotion,  in  which  I  se- 
cretly exulted,  I  patted  him  friendlily  on 
the  shoulder,  and  began  immediately  to 
discuss  the  programme  for  the  following 
lecture. 

I  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  my  new  assistant.  His  zeal 
and  ingenuity  not  only  seconded  my  re- 
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wapches  ^ut  often  eupplcmentcd  tJicixi 
when  overAitiguc  persuarlcd  me  to  re- 
pose. Aiul  Guy^ft  |>cr8onal  clmmctcr 
prorcd  us  -winning  us  Iua  ]utollK!t  kci'ti 
iind  relijible.  Ikfore  long,  I  contrived 
tluit  he  should  come  and  live  witli  mc*, 
sind  I  invented  for  him  some  Ugbt  lit- 
erary ctriploymcntj  by  which  he  could 
pay  mc  for  hb  board  and  lodginj;,  T\ith 
an  inbignilictiut  sacrifice  of  his  time.  lie 
acceded  to  thia  arrungcmcnt  apon  its 
appiirtnt  t^^mis,  bu^t  none  tho  less  did  he 
piorcc  it«  tnmsparcnt  motive,  and  tacit* 
1y  devote  to  mc  his  whole  ecu  I  in  ac- 
kuowledgnu-'nt  of  what  he  considered 
my  delicate  generosity.  These  un- 
fledged &ouh  are  apt  to  throw  them- 
selVi'S  thus  away  in  exchange  for  the 
most  trifling  pecuniary  service^  and  tor- 
ment thcmsclvc-fl,  moreover,  thut  the 
compensation  is  so  mean*  I  smiled  at 
Ouy'fl  Dflivet*-',  but  none  the  le83  turned 
it  to  account.  From  the  foothold  thus 
gained,  I  rapidly  extended  my  influence 
over  his  entire  nature.  My  larger  ex- 
pcrtence  enabled  me  to  complete  his 
anfinishe<l  thoughts,  to  sympathize  with 
his  scarcely  conscious  feelings,  to  subtly 
impreas  his  principles  and  coordinate 
them  to  my  own  «cbeme.  Having  be- 
gun by  forcRtalling  hi^j  material  ncce&- 
sitie?,  I  continued  to  supply  the  finer 
wants  of  heart  and  intcHect  m  com- 
pletely, that  he  became  habituated  to 
turn  to  uie  fiir  every  thing,  and  to  re- 
ceive every  thing  that  cjitno  frum  me 
with  implicit  faith.  I  fed  him,  taught 
blm,  loved  him,  and  all  with  such  art- 
fulnesi?!  that  he  felt  my  presence  in  his 
life  only  as  a  plant  feels  the  sunshine  in 
ita  calyx,  conscious  of  no  intrusion  to 
be  resented,  or  tyranny  to  be  repelled. 
It  b  80  easy  to  make  the  conquest  of  a 
youngf  ingenuous  nature !  bo  easy  to 
fix  its  impetuoU3,  unsuspecting  enthu- 
naam !  I  marvel  that  these  exquisite 
mlationa  between  master  and  pupil  are 
«o  generally  left  uncultivated,  or  their 
charm  wasted.  I  almost  marvel  that  I 
did  not  rest  completely  Batisfied  with 
my  life  at  that  time ;  with  its  arduoug 
«tudy,  and  its  growing  fame,  and  Guy, 
with  the  dcHciouft  ta»k  of  educating  his 
KOppJc  iDtelI(^et  lo  my  ideas,  and  pene^ 


trating  hiu  nature  with  my  personality. 
Only  the  loftiness  of  my  iderd  saved  it 
from  making  womanish  shipwreck  on 
tliig  episode  in  ita  austere  voyage  to 
wards  the  realization. 

As  Guy  became  niorc  and  more  com- 
petent, I  delegated  more  and  more  into 
his  hands  the  preparation  for  the  lec- 
tures. The  flnst  excitement  of  getting 
them  into  train  was  pa^t,  the  fir^t  keen 
interest  dulled  by  habit ;  and  when  the 
second  winter  began,  with  repetition  of 
all  that  had  gone  before,  I  went  tlimugh 
the  bugiue^s  abuost  mechanically.  Oflen 
I  left  every  thing  to  my  assistant,  and 
shut  myself  up  alone  to  dream  over  the 
pnyect  that  secretly  absorbed  my  souL 
Guy  fancied  I  was  ill,  and,  a3  my  exer- 
tions slackened,  redoubled  his  own, 
consuming  heart  and  brain  in  the  resolve 
to  maintain  the  course  at  the  level  of 
its  original  popularity.  I  was  inwardly 
amused  at  his  devotion  to  such  second- 
ary considerations,  but  did  not  inter- 
fere, for  it  helped  to  serve  my  purpose. 

Finally,  I  believed  my  pupil  to  be 
fully  prepared,  and  decide*  1  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  the  complete 
revelation  of  myself. 

One  evening, — I  selected  the  evening 
advisedly,  since  at  that  time  the  imagin- 
ation is  more  eusceptible  of  imprL'ssioma, 
and  ftirtlier  removed  fmm  the  vulgar 
influences  of  cvery-day  life, — ^1  entered 
our  study.  Guy  was  seated  at  a  table^ 
and  working  in  hia  usual  in  ten  ho  faah- 
ion,  and  I  threw  myBclf  on  a  sofa  beside 
him. 

"  Guy,"  I  exclaimed^  '*  it  tire§  me  to 
look  at  you.  For  eight  hours  you  have 
not  Ftirretl  from  thui^e  lx»oks.  You  will 
kill  yourself.'* 

"  Great  loss,"  ho  answered^  **  so  that 
it  were  in  your  Bervice,  and  during  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge." 

"  You  love  mc  then,  Guy  t  '* 

'*Lovc  you!''  He  rose  from  the 
tablc^  and  coming  to  the  aofii,  kneeled 
and  kissed  my  forehead,  without  shame, 
as  in  France  men  mn  kiss  each  other. 

"  My  maFtcr,  my  friend  I  ^  bo  aaid ; 
and  I  felt  that  he  was  mine,  bouml  to 
me  by  a  love  passing  the  love  of  women, 
1  drew  him  before  me,  and  ran  my  fin 
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gers  through  his  clustering  hair.  Bis 
affection  was  pleasant  to  me,  independ- 
ent of  the  use  I  meant  to  make  of  it ; 
and  I  almost  experienced  a  feminine  de- 
sire to  trifle  with  it  for  a  moment,  as 
one  shifls  a  diamond  from  one  hand  to 
the  other  to  watch  its  changing  flame. 

"  How  much  do  you  love  me  ?  as  the 
children  say.  What  would  you  do  for 
me?" 

"  I  would  die  for  you  !  "  he  answered 
vehemently. 

That  is  the  first  thing  youth  ever 
thinks  of.  From  very  fullness  of  life, 
it  can  afford  to  be  on  familiar  terms 
with  death. 

"Tut;  that  is  unnecessary.  But 
would  you  do  any  thing  I  asked  of  you 
as  a  personal  favor  ? " 

"Only  try  me.  I  would  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  you." 

"  Tenez !  suppose  that  I  was  dying 
Eang  Arthur  and  you  my  squire.  Would 
you  hesitate  to  fling  away  Excali>)ur  at 
my  command  ? " 

"  The  paltry  bauble  I  What  thought 
could  I  have  to  waste  upon  it  while  you 
were  dying  ? " 

"  But  suppose  this  obedience  did  not 
suflSlce  to  release  me.  Suppose  that,  in 
my  agony,  I  prayed  you  to  drive  your 
own  sword  into  my  heart  to  set  me  free. 
Would  you  do  it  ? " 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  "That 
would  be  a  terrible  prayer ;  yet  if  you 
were  suffering,  and  I  knew  that  you 
must  die,  I  would  do  even  that  for  you." 

"  You  have  said  it,"  I  cried,  and  leap- 
ed to  my  feet  in  uncontrollable  excite- 
ment. "  I  have  a  request  to  make  you,  I 
have  a  prayer  that  you  only  can  fulfil. 
Swear  that  you  will  grant  it — swear  by 
all  your  love  for  me,  by  all  the  gratitude 
which  you  profess,  and  for  which  I  shall 
never  claim  other  return — swear  that 
you  will  do  what  I  am  about  to  bid 
you  1 " 

I  saw  that  Guy  was  disquieted  by  my 
words  and  manner.  Instead  of  reply- 
ing with  the  bold  confidence  I  had  a 
right  to  expect,  he  recoiled  from  the 
revelation  that  pressed  urgently  on  my 
lips. 

"  Take  care,"  he  said,  "  your  eyes  are 


glittering  as  if  you  had  a  fever.  Let  us 
stop  talking  about  this  till  to-morrow." 

The  upstart  boy,  thus  to  dare  to  pa- 
tronize me  with  his  foresight  and  pro- 
tection— Tiie^  who  had  taught  him  all  he 
knew,  and  who  was  about  to  offer  him 
a  place  on  my  giddy  pinnacle  of  immor- 
tal fame  I  I  was  intensely  angry,  but 
succeeded  in  controlling  myself,  for  I 
felt  that  an  untimely  explosion  of  vio- 
lence might  ruin  all.  I  passed  my  hand 
over  my  eyes,  as  if  to  blur  the  glitter 
that  had  alarmed  Quy's  scrupulous  fee- 
bleness, and  sat  down  quietly  again. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Guy,"  I  said, 
"  I  have  been  waiting  so  long  for  an  op- 
portunity to  execute  a  certain  scheme 
of  mine,  that  I  cannot  help  being  a  little 
excited  when  this  opportunity  seems  at 
last  within  my  reach." 

"What  kind  of  a  scheme  ?"  asked  Guy. 

"  A  scheme  for  the  advancement  of 
the  science  in  which  we  are  both  so  in- 
terested." 

"  Oh,"  said  Guy,  with  an  air  of  relief^ 
"  you  know  how  you  can  rely  upon  me 
for  any  undertaking  in  that  direction." 

"  I  should  think  so,  especially  when  it 
concerns  the  problem  upon  which  we 
have  both  been  so  long  engaged — the 
movements  of  the  heart." 

"  What  I "  he  exclaimed  with  delight. 
"  You  have  discovered  something  new 
for  that  I  Shall  I  ever  cease  to  admire 
your  masterly  ingenuity.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  want  to  send  me  to  Africa 
to  capture  a  live  rhinoceros  ?  I  will  set 
out  to-morrow." 

"  What  would  be  the  use !  All  the 
information  that  can  be  gained  by  ex- 
periment on  the  higher  mammifers  is 
already  ours.  Since  the  problem  derives 
the  greatest  part  of  its  interest  from  its 
application  to  man,  it  is  on  man  that 
the  new  experiment  should  be  perform- 
ed." 

"Ah,  yes,"  mghed  Guy;  "we  are 
always  tripping  up  against  this  impos- 
sibility." 

"  Nothing  is  impossible,"  I  answered. 
"I  am  resolved  that  the  experiment 
shall  be  performed  on  man." 

Guy  started,  then  laughed.  "Oh  I 
you  are  joking,"  he  said. 
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"  Not  the  loftst  in  tbe  world,  I  have 
even  fi«lectcd  tlie  subject," 

"  Eh  I  well,  since  you  are  so  deter- 
tnined^  yon  may  dissect  me  when  you 
choose.  Only  I  warn  you  of  difiicuJtiea 
witli  the  tribunals  afterwards." 

**  I  leave  you  to  settle  with  them»  It 
is  not  you,  but  myself,  who  h  to  be  the 
fiuljject ;  Mid  you  must  perform  the  ex- 
periment." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  cahnneaa  with 
which  I  made  thia  momentous  revela- 
tion of  my  purpose.  But  we  are  always 
on  the  level  of  the  circn instances  to 
which  we  have  attained,  and  they  do 
not  seem  as  awful  as  when  viewed  from 
the  distance, 

Guy  did  not  at  all  believe  that  I  was 
in  earnest,  and  half  an  hour's  impetuous 
talking  was  needed  to  convince  liim  of 
the  reality  and  fixedness  of  my  resolve. 
Then  he  tried  to  reason  with  me. 

**  Your  experiment  will  be  utterly 
uselesSj"  he  said  ;  *^  because  death  will 
ensue  almost  immediately  after  the  chest 
is  opened.  And  during  the  few  seconds 
that  might  intervene  for  olservation, 
the  heart  would  beat  too  rapidly  to 
render  observarion  possible," 

"  I  have  devised  merkns  for  palliating 
all  these  difficulllef?,"  I  answered  eagerly. 
**  In  the  first  place,  the  last  act  of  the 
experiment  must  be  preceded  by  the 
ad ttiinist ration  of  wnorara,  to  slacken 
the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  In 
the  second  place,  I  do  not  propose  to 
open  tbe  chest  with  the  bistoury.  The 
operation,  even  though  aided  by  chlo- 
roform, would  cause  too  violtnt  a  shock 
to  the  nervous  system.  But  I  intend  to 
burn  through  graduolly,  by  successive 
applications  of  caustic,  as  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  opening  hepatic  cysts.  Deep- 
seated  adhesions  would  form  and  shut 
out  the  lungs  securely,  and  thus  proba- 
bly obviate  the  necessity  for  artificial 
i^piration.  The  pericardium  would 
reached  with  comparatively  little 
disturbance,  and  once  exposed,  the 
operator  would  be  able  to  make  a  firt^t 
and  important  series  of  observations, 
before  proceeding  farther.  Finally,  he 
would  rciid  tbe  pericardium,  and  arrive 
flirectly  at  the  heart  itself" 


"  And  kill  you  I  "  cried  Guy, 

**  I  should  die,"  I  answered  composed- 
ly, **  as  men  have  died  after  inoculating 
themBclves  with  the  pla»>uc;  only  my 
death  would  be  more  glorious,  becaizse 
incurred  for  pure  science,  and  in  face 
of  a  certainty.  It  is  precisely  on  this 
account  that  the  act  will  insure  to  our 
names  the  honor  aud  reverence  of  all 
future  generations." 

*^  Nonsense.  You  will  be  pitied  aa  a 
suicide  and  madman,  and  I  shaE  he 
hung  at  the  next  assizes." 

"  Coward  !  traitor ! "  I  burst  forth  in 
ungovernable  passion.  ♦'  TUu  u  the 
extent  of  your  devotion,  thea  I  Them 
your  narrow  calculations  and  sordid 
reckonings!  You,  the  one  soul  in 
whom  I  trusted,  the  one  friend  1  had  in 
the  world  capable  of  appreciating  me  1 
Oh,  shame  on  such  ingratitude  1  Oh,  mis- 
erable me,  doomed  to  such  disappoint- 
ment t " 

He  was  deeply  hurt,  I  saw  that  I 
had  made  some  impression  upon  the 
hard  skepticism  with  which  tbe  world 
had  incased  a  naturally  generous  nature, 
and  pressed  my  advantage.  I  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  reasoning, 
prayers  J  entreaty,  I  wrestled  with  him 
as  for  the  salvation  of  a  soul ;  tht:  n  ght 
waned  on  our  hot  conversation,  and 
finally,  towards  three  o'clock,  when  the 
gray  dawn  began  to  point  weirdly  in 
the  East,  I  gained  the  victory.  Guy 
promised  to  fulfil  my  wish,  at  whatever 
risks  to  himself,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  sacrificing  my  life  in  the  experiment 
On  the  spot,  I  drew  up  a  paper  testify- 
ing that  the  operation  should  have 
been  performed  at  my  express  com^ 
mand,  and  stated  the  reasons  in  AlU. 
To  thia  document,  I  trusted  to  obtam 
in  the  country  the  signature  of  two 
witnesses  sufficiently  incurious  to  sign 
without  reading. 

For  it  was  decided  that,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  secrecy  and  convenience,  we 
should  withdraw  to  the  country,  and  I 
selected  a  locality  about  four  hours'  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  where  we  were  both 
unknown.  These  details  settled,  we 
separated  for  sleep. 

But  I  think  neither  of  us  closed  our 
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eyes  that  night;  and  Guy  was  so  pale 
and  haggard  the  next  morning,  that  I 
hardly  knew  him.  During  the  week 
that  we  remained  at  Paris,  making  pre- 
parations for  our  departure,  he  hardly 
ate,  or  slept,  or  spoke,  but  seemed  to 
waste  and  droop  like  a  man  in  the 
clutch  of  a  fiend.  I  became  anxious.  I 
was  airaid  he  would  fall  ill,  and  thus  be 
incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

However,  we  managed  to  leave  the 
city  without  accident,  and  installed  our- 
selves in  the  lonely  dwelling  I  had  rent- 
ed. We  hired  an  old  woman  from  the 
village  to  take  charge  of  our  housekeep- 
ing, and  then  devoted  ourselves  to  our 
work.  We  engaged  in  a  preliminary 
series  of  experiments,  through  which, 
as  through  a  suite  of  lesser  apartments 
leading  to  the  throne-room,  we  were  to 
approach  the  act  that  should  crown 
them  all. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  l>een 
my  pupil,  I  found  Guy  nervous,  mala- 
droit. He  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of 
blood.  The  struggling  of  a  pigeon,  or 
the  yelp  of  a  dog,  seemed  to  make  him 
sick,  and  a  hundred  times  he  laid  down 
his  scalpel  as  if  unable  to  proceed.  He 
was  like  a  neophyte,  and  a  prey  to  the 
sentimental  horrors  of  which,  up  to  this 
time,  his  absorbed  intellect  had  been 
quite  unconscious.  I  trembled.  If  his 
nerve  should  fail  him  when  it  became 
my  turn,  and  the  whole  costly  experi- 
ment be  thrown  away  through  some 
awkwardness  on  his  part  1  I  was  furi- 
ous at  the  very  idea,  and  told  him  so. 

"  I  will  haunt  you  forever  if  you  fail," 
I  said,  savagely. 

"  You  will  in  any  case,"  answered 
Guy,  sighing  heavily. 

But  at  my  instances,  he  tried  to  rouse 
himself  from  this  inexplicable  languor, 
and  to  drill  hand  and  eye  to  exquisite 
precision.  I  watched  him  severely.  I 
refused  to  pardon  the  least  blunder.  I 
trained  him  for  this  last  trial,  as  men 
train  horses  for  the  winning  race.  Guy 
was  really  an  able  physiologist,  and  his 
skill  only  needed  finishing  touches  to 
be  as  effective  as  was  posaible  in  the 
actual  condition  of  science.    After  two 


or  three  weeks  I  was  satisfied,  and  bade 
him  prepare  the  next  day  to  begin  the 
last  experiment. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day,  the  su- 
preme moment  of  my  life.  I  sat  at  the 
windows  of  an  inner  room,  waiting  for 
Guy,  and  looked  out  over  the  valley 
that  basked  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  September — one 
of  those  perfect  days  at  the  prime  of 
the  year,  when  life  has  reached  its  cul- 
mination, and  pauses  in  the  fullness  of 
its  own  content.  The  air,  ripe  and 
balmy,  purged  of  the  rawness  of  Spring 
and  the  violent  heat  of  Summer,  was  as 
yet  untouched  by  the  faintest  frost,  and 
restored  to  such  perfection  as  mortals 
might  breathe  after  the  regeneration  of 
the  earth.  The  grain  had  been  gather- 
ed in,  but  the  unfallen  fruit  still  weigh- 
ed down  the  orchards,  and  absorbed  the 
sunlight  for  its  mellowing  juices.  The 
first  press  of  the  harvest  season  was 
over,  the  second  had  not  yet  begun ;  for 
one  precious  moment  man  and  nature 
paused  together,  and  surveyed  the  long 
ascent  by  which  the  year  had  climbed 
to  these  high  table-lands  of  peace — 
not  innocent  peace,  ignorant  of  aption, 
but  the  peAce  of  victory  after  conflict, 
of  repose  after  strife,  of  maturity  enter- 
ing upon  its  rewards.  In  the  perfection 
of  these  sunful  days,  all  possibility  of 
change  seemed  to  have  been  outgrown, 
left  far  behind  in  an  old,  wearisome  exist- 
ence of  long  ago.  The  world  had  en- 
tered upon  an  eternal  blessedness,  and 
the  jaspar  walls  of  heaven  shut  it  out 
from  harm  forever,  like  coral  reefs  en- 
circling a  lagoon  in  the  Pacific  seas. 
Only  by  remembering  the  years  that  had 
been  before,  and  the  years  that  should 
follow  after,  could  the  reluctant  mind 
convince  itself  that  this  seeming  eter- 
nity was  frail ;  that  whoso  lingered 
too  long  among  the  splendors  of  Sep- 
tember, would  be  surely  overtaken  by 
treacherous  frost,  and  biting  winter 
winds;  that  there  were  but  one  way 
to  escape  the  revolting  decline  from 
this  pinnacle  of  life — ^to  die.  That  was 
my  secret.  I  alone,  of  all  who  shivered 
at  approaching  Winter,  had  learned  how 
to  escape.    For  me,  not  only  the  year. 
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bttt  life  itself^  should  cease  at  its  pinna- 
cle, refusing  to  go  down  to  a  lower 
place,  as  a  dethroned  being  prefers 
death  to  miserable  exile.  And  with 
these  thoughts,  I  felt  myself  possessed 
by  an  unutterable  calm,  such  as  comes 
to  fever-patients  when  they  are  dying. 

The  first  day  of  the  experiment  little 
was  to  be  done.  I  called  Guy,  who  lin- 
gered in  the  laboratory,  and  bade  him 
apply  the  first  layer  of  caustic  to  my 
breast,  over  the  heart.  The  little  opera- 
tion required  small  skill,  and  this  was 
fortunate,  for  Guy's  hand  trembled  so 
violently,  that  a  delicate  manipulation 
would  have  been  ruined.  A  drop  of 
the  paste  fell  on  my  coat-sleeve,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  burned  a  hole  entire- 
ly through. 

"  Look,  Guy,"  I  exclaimed,  "  through 
such  a  window  shall  you  soon  gaze  at 
the  central  mystery  of  life.  I  almost 
envy  you  the  opportunity." 

"  Oh  ! ''  he  cried,  "  if  you  would  but 
take  it  I  If  you  would  but  use  me  for 
your  experiment,  and  spare  me  this 
dreadful  trial  1 " 

He  had  urged  this  exchange  from  the 
licginning,  but  of  course  I  would  not 
consent.  Whatl  give  up  my  great 
chance  for  immortality,  surrender  my 
unique  place  in  the  history  of  science 
and  the  world?  No,  indeed;  I  was 
already  generous  in  sharing  my  achieve- 
ment, in  trusting  the  preservation  of  my 
fame  to  even  my  most  loyal  Mend.  Be- 
yond that  it  were  folly,  madness,  to 

go. 

**  Nonsense,"  I  replied  therefore  to 
this  senseless  entreaty.  '*  That  question 
has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
Bah  1  that  caustic  bums." 

It  was  necessary  to  wait  three  or  four 
days  before  renewing  the  caustic  to 
deepen  the  eschar  made  by  the  first  ap- 
plication. This  delay  gradually  became 
intolerable  to  me, — the  more,  that  Guy 
prolonged  it  on  a  multitude  of  trivial 
pretexts.  I  was  finally  obliged  to  re- 
sume the  direction  of  afiairs,  and  order 
him  to  proceed. 

He  began  to  prepare  some  Vienna 
paste,  but  in  a  slow,  dawdling  manner 
that  irritated  my  nerves  to  the  last  de- 


gree. I  snatched  the  cup  from  his  hand 
and  stirred  the  caustic  myself, 

*'  How  many  centuries  have  admired 
Socrates,"  I  remarked, "  for  his  theatrical 
pretence  of  drinking  the  hemlock  voIob- 
tarily.  In  future  ages  men  will  remeoi- 
ber  with  greater  admiration  how  I,  with 
my  own  hand,  prepared  the  instrument 
of  my  death.  Do  not  forget  to  mention 
this  circumstance  in  your  notes,  and 
add  that  my  hand  did  not  tremble." 

I  gave  the  caustic  to  Guy ;  but  at  the 
same  moment  the  door  opened  behind 
us,  and  he  sprang  forward  with  a  sud- 
den cry,  dashing  the  cup  in  pieces  on 
the  floor.  I  turned  in  angry  surprise  at 
the  interruption,  and  saw  two  mei 
standing  in  the  room.  They  were  per- 
fect strangers  to  me,  but  came  forward 
immediately  and  saluted  me  with  the 
friendly  courtesy  of  old  acquaintance. 
I  even  fancied  that  I  detected  an  intol- 
erable softness  in  their  manner,  such  as 
physicians  sometimes  assume  in  speak- 
ing to  sick  people.  One  of  the  in- 
truders took  my  passive  hand  in  his, 
and  shook  it  with  unnecessary  cordial- 
ity, contriving,  I  think,  at  the  same  time 
to  slip  his  fingers  on  my  wrist,  just  over 
the  pulse. 

My  instinct  was  decidedly  in  &vor  of 
kicking  these  impertinent  fellows  down- 
stairs. But  so  strong  is  the  influence  of 
civilized  habit,  that  I  restrained  myself 
to  a  freezing  politeness,  inquiring  to 
what  I  might  be  indebt^  for  the  hon- 
or, &c. 

"These  gentlemen  are  iViends  of 
mine,"  interposed  Guy,  who  had  stoop- 
ed on  the  floor  to  pick  up  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  cup,  and  who  did  not 
look  at  me  as  he  spoke.  "They  are 
amateurs  in  our  science,  and  would  be 
much  interested  in  examining  the  la- 
boratory that  we  have  installed  here. 
But  since  they  have  taken  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  must  be  hungry,  I  think  we 
had  better  first  order  the  dejeuner." 

"  The  devil  I "  I  muttered  inwardly. 
But  at  the  same  moment  I  r^e6ted  that 
these  visitors  with  their  congenial  tastes 
might  serve  opportunity  as  witnesses  to 
the  experiment.— even  be  usefVil  in  cor- 
recting any  possible  awkwardness  in 
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miLaipalatioiu     1    tliLTcfun?   ad- 
^ijMBcd  thc'Ui  in  ti  totie  uf  cordial  lios- 

Je  arc  at  thU  tnotncnt  engaged  in 

ft8e%rchi?aj'*  I  said,  **  that  cannot 

1  interest  yoa,  and  whert%  perhaps, 

rnu  rnny  be  of  Bigniil  service,  if  you 

^consent  to  dUj  with  us  awhile  and 

with  our  modest  a<!Commodii- 

ton  htmor  our  poor  abilities,"  n- 
the  li-Rt  stranger,  with  a  bland 
ijuajle     "  Wi»  ^hall   \^  most  hnppy  to 
Bcr-  on*" 

1  lie  dijeimcr^ 

•in  the  mon  ch«ierlui    possible  humor. 
I  The  block  stjiin   that  burned   on   mj 
lbn»i^t  stitniilAted  tno  to  n  &ecret  cxui- 
lUlioti;  I  fella  secret  pride  In  anticipat- 
th«  wonder  of  thej^    mt'ii,  ^hen 
|tbcj  should  hereafter  recall  the  gayety 
>f  wj  demeanor  on  this  occasiou.   Th<?y, 
3n  r  ^  seconded  me  bravely 

t!  ...    Not  fur  years  had 

I  tnei  wilh  companions  so  brilliant, 
mttr,  und  sympatlKtic.  They  listened 
to  1  t  attention,  and 

'^Beetiy .  ^    .  L  jLir  charm  in  the 

^kneaJis  of  my  fancy,  to  which,  for  the 
^BQc>ment,  I  gwte  the  rein. 
^H    ^*  The^e  men  are  capable  of  appreciate 
^^        "    "  I  said  to  myself,  and  congratu- 
H  :  j^od  fortune  which  had  sent 

^fctlicm  thither 

^M     Then  I  rose.     "  Gentlemen,"  1  said, 

^M**  1  cannot  expresii  to  you  the  pleas  ore 

^PtbHt  I  hare  derived  from  your  s^jciutr. 

Before  we  adjourn   to  the  laboratory, 

allow  me,  in  English  tashion,  to  pro- 

Ipose  a  loaaL" 

**  Wait  ft  moment,"  said  Guy,  break- 
ing the  sullen  alienee  he  had  hitherto 
oaintaiDefL     "  I  ordered  some  Burguo- 
[Jy  from  Paria  the  other  day,  and  it  ar- 
iT*  !    '  -tiing." 

IJ  room,  and  presently  re- 

in imcorked  bottle  in  his 
lie  set  beforo  uk\    I  (aor 
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cied,  ae  he  did  so,  that  he  looked  rather 
significantly  at  the  two  strangers,  but 
politeaesa  forbade  me  to  express  ,  my 
suspicion,  I  poured  out  the  wine,  and 
pushed  the  glasses  to  my  companions* 

**  Drink,"  1  cried,  **  to  the  experiment 
that  shall  open  a  new  era  in  science, 
and  to  the  man  tliat  shall  inaugurate  a 
new  revolution  in  the  world."  And  I 
drained  my  glas*. 

Whether  or  no  the  others  followed 
my  example,  I  cannot  t*41 ;  for  almost 
immediately  I  felt  a  subtle  fire  course 
through  my  veins,  followed  by  a  deli- 
cious languor  that  crept  inwards  to  my 
heart,  and  seemed  to  arrest  its  pukation 
by  an  irresistible  persuasiveness  to  re- 
pose. Probably  I  swooned,  for  I  lost 
all  consciousness,  and  ^1  recollection  of 
time  or  place  for  many  hours* 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  a  pris- 
oner in  this  cursed  asylum  at  Charen- 
ton. 

— Guy  had  betrayed  me, — ^the  false 
friend, — the  poltroon, — and  I,  who  trust- 
ed him  too  much,  had  fallen  a  yictim 
to  his  stratagems.  Whether  he  had 
been  true  to  me  at  the  beginning,  and 
then  had  faltered  at  the  lost,  or  whether 
he  had  deceived  me  all  along  with 
affected  complaisance,  I  never  knew. 
For  when  he  came  to  see  me  one  day, 
ray  just  resentment  excited  nie  to  such 
a  paroxysm  of  fyry  that  the  people  here 
recommended  him  not  to  return,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  since.  So  here  I 
sit,  in  forced  idleness,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  some  one  who  shall  appreci- 
ate my  great  idea,  and  release  me  for  its 
accomplishment.  The  people  by  whom 
I  am  surrounded  are  kind  enough,  but 
ignorant ;  they  admire  me,  but  are  un- 
able to  understand  me.  So  they  bind 
me  in  silkem  chains,  and  clasp  thim 
with  honeyed  words,  and  I  remain  a 
prisoner.  It  is  thus  that  the  world  re- 
wi^rds  its  greateet  benefactors  t 
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ENTICED. 

With  what  clear  guile  of  gracious  love  enticed, 
I  follow  forward,  as  firom  room  to  room, 
Through  doors  that  open  into  light  flrom  gloom, 

To  find  and  lose  and  find  again  the  Christ. 

He  stands  and  knocks,  and  bids  me  ope  the  door ; 
Without  He  stands,  and  asks  to  enter  in : 
Why  should  He  seek  a  shelter  sad  with  sin  ? 

Will  He  but  knock  and  ask,  and  nothing  more  ? 

He  knows  what  ways  I  take  to  shut  my  heart. 
And  if  He  will  He  can  Himself  undo 
My  foolish  fastenings,  or  by  force  break  through, 

Nor  wait  till  I  fulfil  my  needless  part. 

But  nay,  He  will  not  choose  to  enter  so ; 
He  will  not  be  my  guest  without  consent, 
Nor,  though  I  say  "  Come  in,"  is  He  content — 

I  must  arise  and  ope,  or  He  will  go. 

He  shall  not  go ;  I  do  arise  and  ope — 

"  Come  in,  dear  Lord,  come  in  and  sup  with  me, 

Oh,  blessed  Quest,  and  let  me  sup  with  Thee," — 
Where  is  the  door  ?  for  in  this  dark  I  grope. 

And  cannot  find  it  soon  enough ;  my  hand. 
Shut  hard,  holds  fast  the  one  sure  key  I  need. 
And  trembles,  shaken  with  its  e^ger  heed — 

No  other  key  will  answer  my  demand. 

The  door  between  is  some  command  undone ; 
Obedience  is  the  key  that  slides  the  bar, 
And  lets  Him  in,  who  stands  so  near,  so  far ; 

The  doors  are  many,  but  the  key  is  one. 

Which  door,  dear  Lord  ?  knock,  speak,  that  I  may  know ; 
Hark,  heart,  He  answers  with  His  hand  and  voice — 
Oh,  still  small  sign,  I  tremble  and  rejoice. 

Nor  longer  doubt  which  way  my  feet  must  go. 

Full  lief  and  soon  this  door  would  open  too. 
If  once  my  key  might  find  the  narrow  slit 
Which,  being  so  narrow,  is  so  hard  to  hit- 
But  lo  I  one  little  ray  that  glimmers  through. 

Not  spreading  light,  but  lighting  to  the  light — 
Now  steady,  hand,  for  good  speed^s  sake  be  slow. 
One  straight  right  aim,  a  pulse  of  pressure,  so — 

How  small,  how  great,  the  change  from  dark  to  bright  I 
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Now  He  is  here,  I  seem  no  longer  here ; 

This  place  of  light  is  not  my  chamber  dim, 

It  is  not  He  mth  me,  but  I  with  Him, 
And  Host,  not  Guest,  He  breaks  the  bread  of  cheer. 

I  lie  upon  the  bosom  of  my  Lord, 

And  feel  His  heart,  and  time  my  heart  thereby ; 
The  tune  so  sweet,  I  have  no  need  to  try. 

But  rest  and  trust,  and  beat  the  perfect  chord. 

A  little  while  I  lie  upon  His  heart. 
Feasting  on  love  and  loving  there  to  feast. 
And  then,*  once  more  the  shadows  are  increased 

Around  me,  and  I  feel  my  Lord  depart. 

Again  alone,  but  in  a  farther  place, 

I  sit  with  darkness,  waiting  for  a  sign ; 

Again  I  hear  the  same  sweet  plea  divine. 
And  suit  outside  of  hospitable  grace. 

This  is  His  guile— He  makes  me  act  the  host 

To  shelter  Him,  and  lo  !  He  shelters  me ; 

Asking  for  alms.  He  sununons  me  to  be 
A  guest  at  banquets  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

So,  on  and  on,  through  many  an  opening  door 
That  gladly  opens  to  the  key  I  bring, 
From  brightening  court  to  court  of  Christ  my  King, 

Hope-led,  love-fed,  I  journey  evermore. 
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When  the  great  Goethe  ended  his  ebullition,  rising  through  the  crater  of 

passing  rich  life  upon  earth,  he  cried  a  volcano  from  the  very  bowels  of  our 

with  his  last  breath :   "  More  light  1 "  globe  to  the  clouds  above.     Plants  turn 

Then  the  final  darkness    grew  apace,  lovingly  towards    the  great  giver  of 

and  he  whose  unceasing  longings  had  light,  that   bestows  upon  them  their 

been  for  more  light,  gave  a  parting  cry  bright  colors  and  the  heat  they  require 

for  it,  as  he  was  under  the  shadow  of  for  their  life  and  their  seed.    Bom  in 

death.  darkness,  they  will  turn  and  twist  till 

We  are  all  under  that  shadow,  as  they  reach  the  bright  sunshine,  sending 

long    as  we  live  here  below,  for   the  out  long,  slender  shoots,  pushing  their 

whole  creation  groaneth  ever  since  God  way  though  crack  and  crevice,  climbing 

said :  ^'  Let  there  be  light !  and  there  up    to    great    heights    and     breaking 

was  light,  and  God  saw  the  light  that  through  mighty  rocks,  but  never  ceas- 

it  was  good."    There  is  something  irre*  ing  till  their  etiolated  petals  are  painted 

sistlbly  touching  in  this  unceasing  long-  with  brilliant  hues  and  their  precious 

ing  after  light  that  dwells  in  all  nature,  fruit  is  ripened  by  the  light  of  day. 

The  very  stones  of  the  earth  strive  to-  The  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the 

wards  the  surface,  now  silently    and  air,  and  even  the  fish  below  the  waters, 

slowly  working  their  way  upwards,  as  all  must  have  light  to  grow  and  thrive ; 

salt  does,  and  many  minerals,  and  now  the  very  robber,  who  prowls  under  the 

coining  with  terrible  violence  and  fierce  shelter  of  darkness,  seeking  whom  he 
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may  devcfar,  the  mole  that  liyes  under 
ground,  and  the  eyeless  dwellers  in  dark 
caves,  most  have  some  light,  though 
they  have  to  be  content  with  less  than 
the  joyous  offspring  of  day.  Man,  who 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  stands  in  deadly  fear  of 
the  arch  enemy  of  his  race,  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  and  his  whole  life  here  be- 
low is  one  continuous  struggle  for  light. 

From  the  moment  when  he  first 
comes  forth  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
man  longs  and  yearns  to  master  the 
powers  of  darkness  that  surround  him 
wherever  he  lives  upon  earth.  Every- 
where he  has  but  six  months  of  day, 
and  must  submit  to  six  months  of  night, 
however  different  the  distribution  may 
be  in  different  zones.  If  he  lives  in  the 
favored  regions  of  the  equator,  he  may 
enjoy  days,  of  which  the  shortest  is  but 
half  an  hour  less  than  the  longest ;  if 
late  has  assigned  him  a  home  near  the 
poles,  he  has  to  endure  a  night  of  six 
months,  for  which  even  a  day  of  equal 
length  seems  but  a  sorry  compensation. 
Even  in  the  happiest  of  regions,  in  the 
temperate  zones,  the  nights  exceed  the 
days  for  long  winter  months  by  several 
hours,  and  as  we  require  at  most  but 
seven  hours'  rest  out  of  the  twenty-four^ 
it  is  evident  how  much  time  man  would 
be  doomed  to  spend  in  painful  darkness, 
if  he  had  to  depend  for  light  upon  Na- 
ture alone. 

From  time  immemorial,  therefore,  he 
has  bent  all  the  efiforts  of  his  mind  to- 
wards the  supply  of  artificial  light. 
The  laborer  desired  to  extend  the  time, 
when  the  work  of  his  hand  and  the 
fruit  of  his  skill  could  provide  for  his 
wants;  the  idle  patrician*  preferred 
spending  the  evenings  with  merry 
friends,  and  the  people  at  large  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  festivities  at  night, 
when  the  day's  work  was  over  and  its 
troubles  were  forgotten.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, however,  that  nowhere  in  the  vast 
and  teeming  realm  of  industry  does 
man's  ingenuity  seem  to  have  been 
longer  at  fault,  in  devising  the  best 
means  for  accomplishing  so  simple  a 
purpose,  than  in  this  question  of  light 
For  thousands  of  years  organic  sub- 


stances, rich  in  carbon,  have  been  used, 
without  fhrther  preparation,  to  produce 
artificial  light  Pieces  of  lightwood, 
as  they  came  from  the  forest,  torches 
rudely  formed  of  the  pitch  that  nature 
afforded  in  its  roughest  form,  and 
rushes  gathered  from  the  swamps,  were 
kindled  and  shed  their  feeble  glimmer 
amid  stifling  odors  and  blinding  clouds 
of  smoke.  These  primitive  contrivances 
have  by  no  means  disappeared  from 
among  us ;  it  is  not  only  in  the  Highland 
glens  and  the  dark  valleys  of  the  Black 
Forest  that  resinous  pieces  of  pinewood 
light  up  many  a  lowly  hut ;  our  back- 
woodsmen, the  thrifty,  frugal  fiurm^  of 
Vermont,  and  the  proud,  poverty-strick- 
en planter  of  the  Bouth^  spend  even 
now  many  a  winter  night  by  the  flicker- 
ing light,  which,  like  many  pretty 
things  we  love  to  see,  pleases  us  by  its 
merry  play,  its  dancing  lights  and  fitful 
shadows,  but  works  destruction  to  the 
eye  and  brings  ruin  to  many  a  fair  form. 
As  civilization  advanced  apace,  and 
blackened  roof-trees  and  weeping  eyes 
led  men  to  look  for  safer  means  of  sup- 
plying light,  the  fatter  oils,  tallow,  wax, 
train-oil  and  like  materials  were  chosen. 
But  even  here,  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing at  the  strange  inconsistency  of  the 
ancients,  whose  exquisite  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  made  them  the  masters 
of  the  world  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  yet 
allowed  them  to  rest  content  with 
wretched  oil-lamps,  ill  contrived,  of 
evil  smell  and  bad  effects  on  health  and 
cleanliness.  For  such  were  even  the 
Roman  lamps;  made  of  l»ronxe  and 
precious  metal,  they  were  models  of 
elegance  and  artistic  beauty,  unsurpass- 
ed in  their  perfection  of  form  by  any 
thing  that  modem  skill  has  ever  pro- 
duced; and  yet  they  blackened  the 
richly-carved  ceilings  of  imperial  pal- 
aces with  their  smoke,  and  oppressed 
the  breathing  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room.  Nor  were  these  the  only  incon- 
veniences connected  with  these  beauti- 
ftil,  and  yet  so  imperfect,  works  of  art ; 
for  the  supply  of  oil,  which  they  held, 
was  necessarily  small,  and  hence,  when 
the  revels  lasted  late  in  the  night  fresh 
oil  had  to  be  poured  in,  and  frequently 
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I  than  once.  Tt  was  only  at  a  later 
i^  nnti  for  solemn  ocoasiona,  such 
bridal^  tUitt  sweet'Smelling  oiIb  were 

firm  coitlj  iamps  could  not  he 
the  oltUllishioned  uaadle — which 
U  nrver  mentioned  amoDg  the 
I  Greeks— was  still  ia  uac.  The  nsnal 
bottta-Ughting  depended  upon  the^e 
:  or  tallow  candles,  slips  of  resinous 
Ipini)  heiog  only  used  out-doors.  lu- 
I  9tcftd  of  rmr  wick,  a  pitliy  kind  of  rush 
u*ed,  the  ind»gmo«a  papyma  of 
[Italj;  tlicw  were  covered  with  tallow 
for  all  the  coniojoner  piirposrs,  while 
{  wmx  a^ndtc^  were  mentioned  with  lamps 
1  in  dracriptlons  of  splendor  and  proftt- 
I  piou,  jwst  m  tlier  appijor  to  this  day  on 
ftesi-.T  i^ris  in  company  with 

^ask    AV  n  equally  faithful  to 

|Candk:Atlck  of  olden  times ;  for  the 
Biuitt  had  the  vcr^'  form  which  we 
ticnr  Oic,  with  the  plate  under  the  can- 
dle to  pjtitrct  tl»c  hand  from  the  drip- 
jpmg  of  the  hot  wa^t  luid  the  flame  from 
|the  draught  of  air. 

8ti«fipi  a«  it  eeems,  for  nearly  two 
IhtHismd  years  human  ingenuity  could 
IdcTisc*  nothing  better  for  the  incessant 
dflitr    bcreaeing  demand:    More 
gbt  I       Genrratioo    adsir     generation 
'.  away,  and  the  ill-snielling,  smok- 
p,  and  the  fickle^  flickering  can- 
incd  the  only  aids  that  man 
c,  when  he  wished  to  pro- 
filing fhe  time  of  his  labor  and  his  en- 
joyment.       Diligent    monks    bewailed 
[bittia^ly  the  harsh  fate  that  compelled 
» copy  with  tearful  eye  the  gor- 
i  rmblazoned    works    of    their 
I  industrious  mechanics,  strain- 
Ibcir  eyesight  by  a  dim  candle  to 
IraJH  tieif  scanty  living.     A  piece  of 
Itirigbt  tin  hung  behind  his  light  by  an 
^lof^oof  monk  in   a  Welsh  convent^ 
.  fofSied  the  rude  beginning  of  the  re- 
]  2Ii?ctcir  of  our  daj^  and  the  aid  derived 
llhiin  II  tall   goblet  of   light   Rhenish 
it  accidentally  came  to  stand 
Ttbe  robblor  of  Nuremberg  and 
[hia  Ugbt,  Wd  to  the  glass  globe,  filled 
"wlUi  wii'' "     ^•'^♦ich    now-a-days  helps 
tnaaj  a  r  by  night.     Was  not 

er^Q  St  i  I    V  found  writing  indua- 


triouely  by  a  taJIow  candle^  which  be- 
came a  fiery  trial  to  the  arc!i  enemy  ? 
The  saint  had  not  &cc?n  the  little  black 
Prince  of  Darkness^  aa  ho  crept  cau- 
tiously from  an  opening  in  the  fire- 
place; but  when  he  at  last  became 
aware  of  his  presence,  the  Evil  One 
changed  in  an  instant  into  an  ape,  and 
with  a  thousand  ludicrous  geaturea  and 
antics  he  tiicil  to  upset  the  grim  gravity 
of  the  saint.  But  in  Viiin  1  The  saint 
wrote  and  wrote^  dll  the  rjiudle  required 
anufting.  Evidently  candles  were  not 
unjustly  looked  upon  a^  allies  of  the 
devil.  At  once  the  latter  began  his 
dance  anew,  drumming  on  his  belly  and 
playing  upon  his  nose  as  upon  a  fluteu 
One  more  leap,  and  he  sat  upon  the 
saint's  table,  **  Stay,"  said  St.  Domt- 
nick,  solemnly  and  imperatively;  "hold 
mj  candle  till  I  have  done.  1  command 
thee  in  the  name  of  God  !  '*  The  poor 
devil  was  forced  to  obey.  With  on% 
hand  he  humbly  took  off  his  little  peak- 
ed cap,  with  the  other  he  took  the  can* 
die  from  the  candlestick.  But  since 
patience  is  a  virtue,  and  thus  impossible 
to  his  kind,  he  soon  began  his  antics 
once  more,  whirling  his  head  all  around, 
performing  on  all  poaaible  and  impoasi- 
ble  instruments,  and  presenting  the  saint 
with  a  full  view  of  his  tongue.  The 
latter  wrote  on  undiirturbed,  casting 
only  an  occasional  glance  of  quiet  satis- 
faction at  the  fast  diminishing  candle. 
It  was  bound  to  the  hand  that  held  it, 
by  his  command  ;  in  vain  did  the  devil 
try  to  shake  it  off  and  to  resume  his 
natural  shape.  He  could  not  break  the 
fearful  spell  that  held  him,  and  now  the 
flame  b^an  to  touch  hia  hand.  He  yell- 
ed, and  calle<1  upon  his  familLir  spirits 
to  come  to  his  aid,  but  tbey  dared  not 
enter  the  saint's  holy  cell.  6t.  Donii* 
nick  smiles,  and  the  devil  is  maddened 
to  blind  rage.  But  a  saint^s  smile  has 
wondrous  power ;  the  spell  is  loosened, 
and  in  an  instant  the  released  demon 
vanishes,  leaving  ui  as  a  legacy  the  say- 
ing, that  we  caniLOt  "  hold  a  candle  "  to 
another. 

No  invention  has  made  such  slow 
progress  as  that  of  light ;  until  in  our 
own  day  ingenuity  has  suddenly  ad- 
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ranced  wifli  gigantic  strides.  Even  the 
discoyery  of  the  wick  was  only  made 
after  centuries  of  daily  suffering.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  liqnid  oils  and 
solid  fats,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  light, 
have  this  in  conunon,  that  they  cannot  be 
made  to  evaporate  directly,  but  decom- 
pose at  a  high  temperature  into  com- 
bustible gases.  Hence  they  cannot  be 
kindled  themselves,  but  require  a  wick, 
in  whose  delicate  fibres  the  liquid  or 
molten  ht  is  gradually  changed  into 
gas  by  the  flame  itself.  As  this  gas 
bums  off,  it  produces  heat  by  its  own 
flame,  and  thus  the  process  is  going  on 
uninterruptedly,  as  long  as  &t  and  candle 
are  not  consumed.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  essential  difference  between  the  pro- 
cess which  goes  on  in  a  candle,  and  that 
by  which  we  bum  gas ;  there  the  wick 
is  the  retort  and  the  flame  is  the  fire 
that  surrounds  the  latter  at  the  gas- 
works. It  was,  hence,  a  great  pro- 
gress, when  the  wick  was  discovered, 
and  the  flame  could  thus  be  made  to 
assume  a  steady,  equal  light.  The  dis- 
covery became  a  far  greater  blessing  to 
mankind  than  is  generally  known,  and, 
moreover,  we  cannot  dispense  with  the 
wick  even  now,  in  the  days  of  our  far- 
famed  progress. 

For  ages,  wick  and  fat  were  the  only 
two  elements  used  to  produce  light. 
The  former  was  very  much  what  it  is 
now— a  more  or  less  substantial  thread 
of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton  twisted  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  fatty  substances,  on  the 
contrary,  varied  with  every  country  and 
every  age.  Man  went  first  to  the  plants 
that  grew  around  him,  and  pressed  them 
into  his  service ;  he  took  the  oily  seeds 
of  rape,  flax,  and  hemp,  or  the  nuts  of 
olive  trees  and  palms,  and  gradually 
leamed  to  press  them,  purify  and  clear 
them,  till  they  would  bum  up  complete- 
ly, leaving  little  or  no  obnoxious  resi- 
dues. He  soon  found  out  their  relative 
usefulness;  how  the  same  quantity 
of  linseed  oil  burnt  twelve  hours; 
hemp  oil,  eleven ;  rape-seed  oil,  twelve ; 
and  olive  oil,  best  and  purest  of  all, 
also  twelve  hours.  He  discovered 
chat   while  rape-seod  oil  bumt  most 


economically,  it  smoked  more  than 
others ;  and  Uiat  the  oil  of  poppy-seed  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  available.  Vast 
fields  are  covered  in  France  and  in 
Germany  especially,  and  of  late  also  in 
our  Northwestern  States,  with  beauti- 
fiil  crops  of  rape,  which  in  spring  shine 
brilliantly  in  the  rich  yellow  o(  count- 
less blossoms.  Their  brilliancy  seems 
to  predict  the  bright  light  that  is  going 
to  spring  from  the  ripened  seed,  while 
their  fragrance  fills  the  air  far  and  near, 
and  swarms  of  bees  come  Arom  all  sides 
to  suck  their  sweet  honey.  Before  the 
pods  are  ripened,  the  crop  is  reaped 
and  the  seed  threshed  out,  to  be  spread 
on  large  cloths  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing and  of  preventing  too  great  a  loss 
of  seed.  When  quite  dry,  it  is  earned 
to  the  mill  and  there  stamped  or  ground 
into  large  cakes,  from  which  at  last  the 
rich  oil  runs  off  in  golden  streams,  while 
the  remaining  substance,  even  when 
pressed  again  and  again,  furnishes  nu- 
tritious food  for  cattle.  The  oil,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  too  richly  satiated  with 
carix>n  to  be  fit  for  burning ;  it  must  first 
be  clarified  or  refined — ^a  process  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  till  in  our  day  the  agency  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed. The  consumption  of  this  oil  is 
enormous,  and  to  some  countries  a  source 
of  great  profit ;  thus  the  town  of  lille 
in  France  alone  produces  annually  rape- 
seed  oil  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  I  Nevertheless,  the  demand  con- 
stantly exceeds  the  supply,  and  hence 
the  oUve  of  Southem  Europe,  the  firuit 
of  the  Paulownia,  the  nut  of  the  red 
palm,  and  countless  other  products  of 
Africa  and  South  America,  have  to  fhr- 
nish  the  means  of  producing  artificial 
light.  Even  wax  has  to  be  gathered  not 
only  from  the  stores  of  industrious  bees, 
who  themselves  but  borrowed  it  from 
sweet  plants,  but  also  from  the  plants 
directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wax-palm 
of  the  Andes. 

Finally,  the  search  was  even  extended 
to  the  tiny  mosses  of  our  day,  which 
were  found  to  have  ancestors  of  gi- 
gantic proportions,  that  lie  buried  in 
vast  bods  all  over  the  world.    Thus  the 
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invented  by  Jlill  and  Motard  in  Paria, 
in  1829.  It  is  nothing  bat  mutton-fat, 
carefully  purified,  anil  then  freed  liy 
acids  &om  the  oil  it  contains,  which 
leaves  behind  a  white  substance,  called 
stearine,  and  not  unlike  wax  in  it)«  Hp- 
pearance  and  light-giving  qualities* 

Finally,  in  our  own  day,  the  mineral 
kingdom  even  has  been  made  the  willing 
servant  of  man,  and  the  pure  oil,  which 
gushes  up  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  has,  as  rock-oil,  petroleum,  or 
kerosene,  to  burn  iu  our  lamps,  affording 
even  at  the  present  stage  of  its  history 
by  far  the  cheapest  light  among  all  ita 
numerous  competitors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  material  of 
which  use  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting,  its  nature  is  that  of  an  inflam- 
mable fat,  and  its  use  lies  in  the  actiom 
of  the  wick,  without  which  it  would 
•  give  much  smoke  and  but  little  light. 
For  we  have  seeii  already,  that  what 
really  burns  is  the  gas  developed  from 
the  oily  substance,  and  that  by  it 
countless  little  particles  of  carbon  are 
rendered  incaudcdceat.  It  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  preaent 
in  the  flatne,  whether  these  atoms  re- 
main suspended  for  a  longer  time  in  the 
flame  before  they  are  burnt,  or  quickly 
pass  off.  In  the  former  case  they  obtain 
the  highest  possible  temperature,  and 
give,  therefore,  the  brightest  light ;  in 
the  latter,  they  burn  in&tantly,  and  hence 
give  only  a  passing  light,  requiring  un* 
ceasing  renewaL  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  the  tiny  rushlights  which 
Nuremberg  sends  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  A  little  wick  is  fastened  to  a 
triangle  of  tia,  supported  by  a  cork, 
and  floating  on  the  oil  that  feeds  the 
light.  The  latter  is  blue,  and  extremely 
weak ;  if  the  wick  is  diminished,  the 
light  becomes  still  bluer,  and  at  last  has 
DO  effect  at  all,  and  any  number  of  such 
lights  would  not  give  as  much  light  as 
a  common  candle.  The  reason  ia,  that 
the  little  particles  of  carbon  arc  burnt 
before  they  have  had  time  to  become 
incandescent ;  aji  soon  as  they  are  form- 
ed, they  touch  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
change  into  carlic>gen,  which,  as  gas,  has 
no  brilliancy.     If  the  wick  is  enlarged, 
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•>ij  till  '/ilici  liiki.d  lui  |y>Mu  lif  illuiul 
iiui.i.'<i.  ii.'.ji.iwA.  ;i,ii(i  i'dj  luuii.  JttpJdiv 
Ux.^ij  Llii  i.'yji  uiujiU'^ij  ut  oil.  iiui  tiiib 
tii.'uij// jj.i  lil  :i(ic..<iiiv  X4.U((Uiu>    ilri  limit, 

i-cjli  ji'i  iliLij  i  .  ulj<^uii<ui.|/  ill  tsfiivkt 
.jjjii    L^« .«:  ii  ijjj^    a    j[^i ol u.''I<jij    oi     ikool 

ijiiuiijjli     liu-     all.       JJirliiA     Liu'    iiUyUsttity 

<iJ  jilt  i<  a.^iiij^  iJ^lii,  Ji^ii  b>  U<X<Jiug  W 
t)ijt  »j/.<  iij  till,  wicli^.  l/ul  t.4/ iJii^Jr  iiuui- 

\tm  'iJilL-     lb      liu      iKiU-ijli      Wij>      UJJ     tJitt 

JuJliJirj  Vtijii'il  V\l.-  Kjii;«V,  llOiii  lllC  Juiig- 
iiiiiii  ■)  l.ilii|/i9  tJ  liji-  J'JiULiiiri^Ji.^,  <jJci.kM, 
uiiii  Jdtjiiuji.^,  ilt/Wii  Iw  iiiu  ijiiiiijiL  iWii 
ImilWt  allii  tjiLil  hi  I  liu  Iji/iiAUd  uf  lliU 
|jiiiii,  li.i\i:  iii^  iicail^  Ihu  buiiiD  wir.k. 
X  liki;  hiijiiilhiiLiil  fctiiiid  in  lliu  wuy  uf 
iiti  iLthiii^  li|.:  oUvi  111  VVili  i:aitilli-H,  uiul 
u\i:U  lilt    ViilUC  la)hia   MUtl    Ilk  ilMlllt)li«t 

%44Uit  III  >*,  iiuti  iii'l  fililiuii  lanHiihiig  tliu 
Ui^ibIu  iiiul  t.i<^.i  111  «4  i;iii\vu  luiiii,  aru 

ui(Uri    iui(0   iU.iUkn   lil  }ii\i>   i>ulj    H  W'r>  * 
Uiovii  i.iU     Ui;Ul.    UiU-il>    vUU    \ii'  |kl\>|»ii|'- 

kks.-  l:^^  -^  v>L.v  ;uivU'.Uv-v»  \\^X  iu  thoir 
k. ", A- .-  i    i  . I'- V'. * , L     \\»  b v»iuo  I ^oii  v.v U- 

^  .A  L'.^-  a. v.- .  :>J^uud,  '.U  ^b»,'  >:iivCS 
k^A .  \    \\ . .  ^-   ••  ij ill  K 1   .i :  ,1    j1  :  u%U\ '.    V  V    ^  ic 

^N    *     -       •  ■•     "-        -.vOkC    ■*.**     .^^^      '^»A«' 


ill  laiup  or  oitDdk-.  wIhtd.  it  17fti.  t 
bvf'iaf  piiiiobopUvT,  AipiDU,  inventeC  tar 
CiiuLiiar  WACi:.  eiicitwed  iti  b  cyiinuer  of 
giaar.  ill:  wioi  a  uittD  ui  uiicoxnmoD  m- 
^^*iu\il{\.  w'iiu  Lad  already  made  varioiii' 
uodui  iui'eutioufr  iu  otlicr  LrruDcbw  of  is- 
duhiry,  utt<l  dexuUsd  hiiu&eli  to  tiie  BCndT 
ol  ihlf  prritui  quemiun,  iiow  mure  ligiu 
cyui'J  U'  obtaJued.  He  needed  lun|» 
iu  j^rcat  liurjul^ers  for  bis  macaiactark&. 
ajjd  u%  lie  bad  Jearut  by  ezperieDoe  that 
tii4;  wl<:k  <yi)uld  not  be  made  tbkker 
wilij'/ut  diuiiuihbin^  the  ligbt,  it  occur- 
iV'l  lo  Jjim  to  extend  it  in  a  circle.  This 
ihift  tuiKtl  the  Kize,  and  at  the  eame  time 
giivii  hiiu  a  central  space  within  the 
ring,  thr«)tiKh  which  a  current  of  air 
wiiH  hniu^ht  to  play  upon  the  wick, 
>vhii'li  prrvciiled  the  lumiinj^  of  soot 
ami  iurriMisfiil  tho  illuminating  power. 
'VUv  ilUnivory,  which  was  thus  in  part 
ai'i'ulrntal,  iim  ho  hud  not  originally 
oounioit  upiHi  the  advantages  derived 
tVx'ku  the  ttmuig  dnuight  within  created 
I'v  I  hi'  boat  of  tho  tlamo,  was^  neverthe- 
U\s.s  hC  oiuv  fUUy  appreciated  by  the  in- 
w\\\^\'v.i  iuvcutor.  He  immediately  de- 
loiLv.iuxNl  tv«  se^k  a  m;krkec«  and  as  the 
Ihi^Vixii  vkCEv  then  ec joying  the  repnca- 
lis^a  o:  Sfl'jg  williu^:  :o  r-ward  liberally 
cvt:v  ij\cu;ion  th**:  oviild  Aid  them  in 
.:cvtlyt.»iMi;  iad  wriecciri^  dieir  manu- 
tao^■-::^>»  "le  aLC-^-rii;ned  :o  oiler  it  for 
>^c  "A  Ljl»».*»>ii.  0"  ^«?  ^iir  ^*  came 
•  i^.  jl:  ^.'^i.' j  '^  :iie  *  iio  it  :  r*ii  c  n"  J i*  laboxSb 
-.aLi'  A  :ji:  Jojifiiii  .'k  .'ij.  Ar^Tind  oomd 
•i«  c  -t^>t  :iic  -.empcaLiLtii  Ji  -iiubitim; 
'i»>  ■reuasirt*  'o  tiic  A^fryrraiis. -vao  ^ere 
•ii  ::!.>  :>&«;  •vpfnrsr'icfi  jv  "ae  savants 
I  y-ji  ^  liid  j'^n  i  nwm  iS  once 
::i-,,-.K  ;c  '.ac  vr^iiM.vie.  V'l  :«  ARSand 
'*tii-.  ■•-  i:Tt;ii4ni,  til*.,  htp*.  .iinnic  the 
•i^-.'}.  ...iju'J!»ul-u  c  Villi:!!  .ii>::3n:ttnon 
■v::> -^  ;tt'ei.:.  ■*&»  i*i  ■:  '.'.li 'utf  ohim- 
■■^.j.  ■  simc  aaCT.'vrrv  Tras  nade  ia 
V'r^i  !-•:  V  i>  .'svai,  ".Vi:;:^.  'Jutu  nien 
l:*...  ■•:?.  1  ■-••;  Ai.-Uu»£  :t^.vMax::v  :o  :ue 
JL.V  :■..:. V u,  aat  ui  .  uier  arttut  t  .ur 
Uui*    :tTU»    -t:  a.C    Os»at    .a  UaviOL   '.'J  Llie 

A^t  .*  UI  iiucr  .uTTtu'-,  -U't  44  :aey 
-tcwe-L  '-jl  Ola  jtirp^jve  :  .' ■■::jui:r  'iLkl 
<i^'.  ui'i  «  i-rruiapnfeai  :iuu  *  -:  j-juauie  -i 
1^  ^rrzftb   it»4i«    '^i-^    -11     ilMU  :.!« 
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our  day.  Thus  it  came  about,  that 
while  Argand  is  undoubtedly  the  sole 
inyentor  of  the  circular  form  of  the 
wick  and  the  inner  current  of  air,  he 
must  share  the  not  less  important  inven- 
tion of  the  glass  tube,  which  creates  the 
outer  current,  with  the  Frenchman, 
I'Ange.  The  latter  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, presented  himself,  lamp  in  hand, 
before  the  French  Academy,  and  as  the 
report  on  his  invention  was  made  a  few 
days  before  his  Swiss  rival  obtained  a 
patent  in  England,  the  French  people 
are  apt  to  claim  the  whole  proudly  as 
their  own  invention.  The  matter  was 
still  further  complicated  by  the  strange 
retribution  which  befell  the  favorite  of 
the  Academy.  He  lost,  in  the  annals  of 
science  and  in  the  memory  of  the  public, 
the  fame  of  his  discovery.  First,  it  so 
happened  that  he  thought  it  best,  after 
the  manner  of  the  day,  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  leading  journal  of  Paris 
in  his  behalf;  as  he  did  not  know  the 
editor,  he  prevailed  upon  a  certain  Mr. 
Quinquet  to  introduce  him  to  the  for- 
mer. The  editor,  from  carelessness  or 
ignorance,  stated  in  the  article  which  he 
wrote  on  the  subject,  and  which  created 
a  great  sensation,  that  this  marvellous 
lamp  with  its  brilliant  light  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  Messrs.  Quinquet 
and  I'Ange.  The  public,  always  equally 
careless  and  ignorant,  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  retain  both  names,  and  to  this 
day  the  lamp  is  in  France  simply  called 
a  ^inquet,  after  a  man  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  invention.  Bic 
ruuntfata. 

Poor  M.  VAnge  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate, as  we  learn  from  Frledrich  Mohr's 
interesting  monograph  on  that  subject, 
when  the  Government  at  last  decided  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  well^amed  reward. 
Argand  had  been  signally  unsuccessful 
in  England,  where  his  patent  was  at- 
tacked on  all  sides  and  rendered  ut- 
terly unprofitable  to  him.  He  returned, 
almost  heart-broken,  to  France,  and  en- 
deavored to  obtain  here  a  like  patent. 
It  was  granted,  in  the  shape  of  an  exclu- 
sive monopoly  for  fifteen  years ;  but  this 
apparent  injustice  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  competitor  and  the  judges 


of  the  Academy,  who  jointly  remon- 
strated with  the  Government.  To  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  both  inventors  were 
joined  in  the  patent,  and  it  was  order- 
ed that  every  lamp  of  the  kind  should 
bear  a  stamp  with  the  words :  Argand 
et  VAnge  irvoenerun  t,  L'Ange  was  speedi- 
ly forgotten,  and  in  Europe  and  this 
country  Argand  alone  is  known  and 
honored  as  the  inventor.  After  all, 
however,  he  also  had,  like  most  invent- 
ors, to  be  content  with  the  fame;  for 
very  shortly  after  the  patent  had  been 
granted,  the  French  revolution  broke 
out  and  swept  away  this  monopoly  with 
so  many  others. 

It  is  with  our  inventions  as  with  our 
sins :  Ce  rCetit  que  le  premier  pas  gut 
eodte.  If  the  first  diflficulty  is  once  over- 
come, others  quickly  disappear,  and  ad- 
ditions are  apt  to  be  made  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  So  it  was  with  the  Ar- 
gand burner.  Carcel  soon  added  a  real- 
ly valuable  improvement,  and  actually 
gave  the  world  More  Light,  when  he 
carried  the  oil  in  superabundance  up  to 
the  wick,  so  that  the  supply  was  never 
wanting  and  the  flame  never  reduced. 
This  gave  not  only  a  brighter  and  stead- 
ier light,  but  admitted  also  of  a  larger 
supply  being 'filled  in  at  once.  The 
feeding  of  the  wick  was  accomplished 
by  A  kind  of  clockwork,  which  was 
wound  up  and  then  set  two  miniature 
pumps  in  operation ;  these  supplied  the 
wick  to  overflowing,  and  the  superflu- 
ous oil  dropped  back  again  into  the 
reservoir.  The  great  expense  caused  by 
the  complicated  machinery  prevented, 
however,  these  Carcel  lamps  from  being 
used  by  all  but  the  richer  classes,  who 
still  prefer  them  to  all  others.  This  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  Moderator  lamps, 
in  which  the  same  end  is  obtained  by  a 
powerful  spring,  which  in  its  efforts  to 
relieve  itself  firom  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
sets  a  simple  mechanism  in  motion,  and 
thus  raises  the  oil  continually  to  the 
desired  level. 

Next  came  the  attempts  to  improve 
the  reflectors,  which  had  long  been  used 
to  increase  the  illuminating  power  of 
lights,  from  the  humble  tin  plate  of  the 
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yfjof  tmn^rtrwr  to  ^tt  ^ 
vVidb  vcre  «Kri 

tais  dbftsfw  a  UK  farm  nd  f^pMifc 

}i(^aaA  eaI3ftd  ^le  i«tv  asacmKSE2s 

anl  ImcK:  cfi-jcu  wen;  Bade  to  axxiiw^ 
aiut  ]fli]ifK»T«aaii»  ftc  ombcsoc  pcr- 
fKWS,  vkkab  «Bd«d  \^  ib0b  mxaJittA  Ji^ 
xnlhamfu  Hcsv:  tbe  refiecSAr k.  m  tlie 
^/ni  cf  a  ofcsckhT  icncm,  pliKxd  alMrre 
tibe  figbty  BTJt  fifc^ai&icd,  Utt  of  a  dead 
wkitey  ao4  tbiii.t&tir/viii^itifofi,wiute 
liglit  Inwi  af^ryre  domward,  wefl  de- 
f«fT€d  tlie  caioe  of  ndcnaly  or  ftar- 
li(^  It  is  to  tlkia  day  tke  moat  perfect 
lAflniiDeDt  of  ita  kiad,  aad  wool'],  do 
dooU,  atin  be  the  Unrorite  of  all  na- 
tioiM,  if  in  Um;  meantime  a  new  material 
had  not  been  diaoorered,  whidi  lapidl  j 
diminbhed  the  me  of  f$X  and  oib,  and 
hence  reqtijred  also  new  lamps. 

Thia  waa  the  gaaoUatned other  from 
rxral  or  mineral  oil ;  and  ahhoogh  the 
iiAe  of  the  fftrmer  ia  mnch  improred  by 
the  Argand  burner,  and  the  latter  can- 
not be  used  at  all  without  hia  chimney, 
hia  inyention  ia  yet  eaaentially  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  snbati- 
tote. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  Ar- 
gand'a  invention,  the  reatleaa  longing 
after  Hore  Light  had  led  to  the  astomid- 
ing  diacoYcry  that  bitnminona  coal, 
which  in  ita  natoral  shape  ia  unfit  for 
Dlumination,  could  by  skillful  treat- 
ment, and  especially  by  removing  all 
sulphuroTis  elements,  be  changed  into  a 
form  which  gave  a  cheap  and  brilliant 
light.  This, was  the  gas  of  our  days, 
the  product  of  dry  distillation  of  coal, 
of  which  the  purified  coke  remains. 
First  introduced  in  1812  in  London  and 
1820  in  Paris,  gas  is  now  burnt  for  pur- 
poses of  light  in  all  civilized  countries, 
and  gives  us,  at  one  great  step,  immeas- 
urably more  light  for  public  and  private 
purposes.  It  has  enormous  advantages 
over  the  former  methods  of  lighting :  it 
requires  no  wick  and  casts  no  shadow 
with  ita  reservoir ;  it  is  obtained  from 
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a  mautit.  modi 
t&x.  bas  ItKwem  xUBmii  ul  :^skflpe 
ofvaaaUeteL  ii  ck  he  3scd  wiih- 
oc  ckiKacf  .  Lurwuig  fixsiT.  asd.  wtdk- 
oct  fcamg:  ceat:  VBd  at  an.  Ai^gaad 
bonLcs;.  it  gKvB  aa  ahimtf  peskec  fi^l« 
a&Qidaal;.  aai  jcfi  9a&  ami  sttady. 
XcTcnWkaa.  if  kas  ia  cs^&vbai^s  akou 
The  appaiai  ja  ix-aiakisc  sxii&izib- 
ttiagit  is  aoeoatiy  that  is  cbboI  yel 
be  eccBoadcai^f  empfaKAtd  iar  aia^ 
hoasea,  and  is  fstcd  only,  witfcc  a  laige 
ccmsampdoo  vanaata  aat!k  aa  oaiUaj, 
for cidea and BaanfrttoKka.  hatowns, 
the  neoeanly  of  nderauaiap  atrecCs 
and  keeping  die  paTcmeot  ia  acoastant 
rtateof  repair  is  eonaidered  a  daily  in- 
creaan^  objeclkm;  whik  iahooKa  its 
use  is  deprecated  aa  vawholeaoaM  in 
chamben  and  imbeoomiag  ia  baDrooma. 
'Sot  mast  we  Ibfget  die  difficulty  with 
whidiitcaii  be  earned  about,  whidi  is 
but  imperfectly  rdieved  by  gotta  pacha 
tubes;  and  the  arridffiita  whidi  will 
happen  in  spite  of  aU  precantioDa  from 
neglect  in  ahottii^  it  off^  €»*  firom  acci- 
dental injury  to  the  pipes.  Hence 
lampa  and  candles  areao  far  from  going 
out  of  ose,  that  their  oonaomption  has 
ateadily  incieaaed  during  the  last  years. 
Undier  this  stimulant,  electzicity  was 
next  called  into  aid  in  the  seardi  after 
More  Light  The  electric  qiark  was 
changed  into  a  continuous  ray,  and  thus 
a  light  was  obtained,  which  blinds  the 
unprotected  eye  at  a  distance  of  five 
hundred  yards.  Ita  production,  how- 
ever, is  difficult  and  expensive,  and  lit- 
tle use  would  be  made  of  it,  were  it  not 
that  the  electric  light  has  already  proved 
a  great  blessing — at  sea.  It  has  been 
found  that  every  steamer  can  easily 
spare  one  or  two  horse-power,  which 
suffice  to  work  the  famous  electric  gen- 
erator of  Berlioz,  and  thus  to  produce 
a  powerful  light,  perfectly  unaffected 
by  the  strongest  wind  or  the  heaviest 
swell.  It  flashes  forth  in  a  moment, 
when  needed,  and  prevents  thus  colli- 
sion in  much-frequented  waters;  it 
lights  up  the  sea  and  displays  its  hid- 
den dangers  far  and  near,  and  enables 
the  conunander  to  send  signals  to  a  dis- 
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of  ten  tnilC5.     Its  efllcieiicy  Ims 
proved  by  anttial  exprriments  on 
Bch  mrmltor^  the  Bhoki^f^  on  the 
[ yachl  nf  Prince  Kapulcon  and 
leaoier   $K  LnurmU     When 
arrivnl  f  '      "  •  ^^'ht  in  Now 
MM,  the  V  E  0  a^  brigh  t 

L    But  It  ^ryr?  otb«r  pur- 
Electrit*  my^i  can  be  sent 
inc,  untl  no  tniceof them  b 
IT,  till  they  have  reached 
f  mGu  iwln  it  htminouti  apot 

Qtly  ntv'  ,  dcUih    Thus  a 

riinstak*  vi*ssp1  miiy  be  ilJutninated  and 
[cxiUT^'"'^J  i^f  an  eooruxuns  distance, 
Nri t1  :  able  to  see  its  adrcreaiy ; 

jforuri  I  tij  *,  the  atoms  constantly  float- 
[}ngm  the  air  forni  aluminous  bridge 
[for  ^  '  ''  !ht,  whik^.  at  9«m  the 

pan  dlly  transparent,  or  so 

f  dih  :lLty  do  not  form  the  com- 

et's 1  we  see  on  shore.   Whut  a 

wcr  in  time*  of  wart  A 
•ng  the  coast,  and  without 
et^^aling  tjvr  presence,  she  opens  her 
]  battcrieu  of  Ught,  and  bchohl  I  the  coast 
liliGi  in  broad  daylight;  the  guns  are 
l-pomtcd,  thr  enetijy  is  dislodgefl,  and 
Tthc  vr«ael  vaniijihea  again  into  dark 
iDtc^ht  (Ike  a  phantom  I  Thus  the  elec- 
I  trie  liirhl*  ae  yet  unavailable  for  dome^- 
I  tic  I  *  incalculable  import- 

(anci  7  of  navigation  and 

I  the  urt  ul  i.iival  wi^rrnre. 

A  f'lf  mnre  fffriTiidablc  rival  than  gaa 
'an-i  V  is  the  oil  which  Mother 

111  I  OS  almost  ready  prepared, 

Lwliich  prondscs  for  the  future  an 
ater  supply  of  More  Light  than 
\  furnished.  Its  discovery  pro- 
be strniige  elfect,  that  while  the 
:  price  of  the  oil  fell  to  a  fraction  of  its 
I  fori  I  '    \   it    bestow^ed    upon  the 

[Jm  k  of  oil'Wells  fttbtiloua  for- 

%t  .vi  le  often  spent  in  a  few 

y  bad  been  made  in  a  few 
nftnUia,  Tia»  rock-oil  is  the  product  of 
cnomtotzs    deposits    of    decayed    coal, 
iwlueb   seem   ti)  cover  the  whole  new 
I  continent.     In  its  natural  thupo  it  is  a 
black  flubl,  which  consists  of  a   mix- 
itifie  of  Tcry  varied  elements.   One  part, 
which  bolts  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
\  waltf^  tbe  ao-called  naphtha^  explodes 


at  very  low  heat,  and  is  therefore  too 
dangerous  to  be  used  directly  for  light- 
ing purposes.  Carefully  enclosed  in  iron 
pipes  and  subjected  to  a  strict  surveil- 
lance, it  serves,  however,  to  bo  changed 
into  gas  and  thus  becomes  useful  in- 
directly. Another  product  is  an  asphal* 
tic  residue,  which  is  also  used  for  mak 
ing  gas ;  but  the  most  important  \%  the 
purified  rock-oil  itself,  which  is  perfect- 
ly colorless  like  water.  It  bumit,  mth 
an  open  ^vick,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner,  giving  a  feeble  light  and  de- 
veloping a  large  amount  of  soot  with 
an  intolerable,  dense  smoke.  But  used 
with  an  Argaud  burner,  the  chimney  of 
which  has  been  slightly  modified,  as 
experience  has  taught  us,  the  fiame^ 
which  l>efore  wa3  four  or  five  inches 
high,  contracts  to  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  now  emits  a  brilliant,  pure 
white  light.  No  other  tlame,  it  will  ba 
seen,  proves  m  clejirly  that  the  question 
rf  More  Light  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
trivance ;  the  nature  and  the  quantity 
of  the  material  remaining  the  same,  and 
only  tlie  apparatus  for  burning  it  licing 
slightly  changed. 

The  simplicity  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  lamp  in  which  petroleum  is  burnt, 
together  with  the  low  price  of  the  mih 
tcrial  itself,  have  made  the  use  of  the 
new  burning  fluid  almnst  univfirsal,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  only  two  ob- 
jections which  are  still  urged,  the  un- 
pleasant smell  communicated  by  the 
slightest  touch  and  the  danger  of  fre- 
quent explosions^  which  have  cost  more 
lives  already  than  railways  and  steam- 
boats together^  may  soon  be  obviated 
by  the  ingenuity  of  inventora.  Another 
question  of  greater  difficulty  is  connect- 
ed with  the  extent  to  which  Nature  is 
likely  to  supply  the  desired  material. 
The  demand  is  increasing  daily  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  as  whole  vast  countries 
consume  petroleum  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties without  producing  any  at  all,  &o 
that  shipload  after  shipload  is  sent  to 
Europe,  the  anxiety  of  a  final  failure  ia 
not  unnatural.  Coal  and  coal-oil  are 
necesaarily  finite  quantities.  Bat  even 
if  the  latter  should  cease  to  pour  forth 
in  unlimited  supplies,  the  vast  mass  of 
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soil  wliidi  IB  satimted  with  oil  will, 
properlj  distilled,  yield  in  its  turn  a 
luge  quantity ;  then  the  eztennTe  de- 
poBti  of  MtominoiiB  data,  of  peat  and 
aimilar  materials,  which  haye  been  ne- 
glected since  the  diacoyery  of  rock-oil, 
win  be  restored  to  iayor ;  and,  in  aU 
probability,  when  want  Parpens  the 
eyes  of  explorers,  entirely  new  stores  of 
antedilnTian  plants  will  be  discoyered. 
Eyen  if  petroleum  shonld  be  found  to 
be  as  nscdfhl  for  heathy  as  it  is  for  light- 
ing, and  railway  trains  and  ocean  steam- 
ers should  be  propelled  by  the  new 
motor,  for  which  probabilities  increase 
eyery  day,  Nature  will  be  found  ready, 
like  a  kind  mother,  to  supply  with  lay- 
ish  hand  what  man  needs  in  his  strug- 
gle for  More  Light 

In  the  meantime,  howeyer,  great  efforts 
haye  been  made  to  obtain,  by  entirely 
new  meaus,  a  light  which  is  to  surpass 
immensely  all  that  has  been  known 
heretofore.  It  is  not  more  than  about 
fourteen  years  since  Professor  Bunsen,  in 
GOitingen,  for  the  first  time  succeeded 
in  producing  the  new  metal  magnesium 
in  larger  quantities,  and  at  the  same 
time  showed  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  brilliant  light.  It  proyed  to  be  a 
roost  curious  metal,  of  ridiculously 
small  specific  grayity,  easily  melted  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  still  more  easily 
distilled.  A  thin  wire  of  the  new 
metal,  heated  red  hot,  burnt  with  a 
most  intense  heat  and  dazzling  brillian- 
cy, leaying  only  caustic  magnesia  be- 
hind. 

Two  great  difficulties,  howeyer,  pre- 
sented tbemBelyes  at  the  yery  begin- 
ning: magnesium  was  enormously  ez- 
pensiye ;  and  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  burning  wire  is  pushed  forward  is 
rather  complicated.  The  price  will 
probably  soon  be  reduced,  as  much 
has  already  been  done  in  that  direction. 
At  first  the  pound  cost  soyeral  hundred 
dollars ;  now  the  wire  is  sold  at  the  rate 
of  about  fiye  dollars  an  ounce,  which 
giyes  a  length  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet. 
Factories  haye  arisen  in  imitation  of  the 
first  established  at  Salford  in  England, 
in  which  magnesium   is  rapidly  and 


economically  prepared ;  a  steel  cylinder 
with  a  fine  opening  at  the  lower  end  re- 
ceiyes  the  bulky  mass,  which  then  is 
pressed  throng  by  means  of  a  powers 
fill  hydraulic  press.  The  lamp  in  whidi 
it  is  burnt  is  as  yet  rather  complicated; 
the  wire  or  ribbon  is  wound  around  a 
spindle,  which  is  slowly  turned  by 
clockwork ;  the  end  of  the  wire  paoKs 
through  a  wire  net,  and  is  push^  finp- 
ward  at  the  required  speed  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  spindle.  The  metal,  once 
lighted,  bums  with  a  brilliant  white 
light,  so  soft,  howeyer,  that  it  resembles 
moonlight.  The  French  apparatus,  in 
which  the  lamp  consists  of  a  threefold 
coil  of  wire,  is  said  to  bum  more  eyenly 
and  steadily,  but  the  expense  is  still 
considerable. 

The  main  importance  of  the  magne- 
sium light  lay,  until  recently^  in  its  use 
for  the  purposes  of  photography.  A 
negatiye,  taken  with  Leroux^s  lamp,  re- 
quired only  thirty  seconds,  and  an  en- 
larged picture  could  be  taken  in  two 
minutes.  Its  brilliancy,  surpassed  only 
fiye  hundred  and  twenty-seyen  times  by 
that  of  the  sun,  is  made  specially  yalua- 
ble  in  this  case,  because  in  the  qiectram 
the  yiolet  rays  preyail,  which  are  chemi- 
cally the  most  effectiye,  and  which  are, 
in  this  aspect,  surpassed  by  the  sifn 
only  thirty-six  times.  The  same  adyan- 
tages  make  it  most  useful  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  subterranean  spaces,  to 
which  no  sunlight  penetrates,  and  of 
the  sea  at  greater  depths.  Piozzi  Smith 
employed  it,  on  that  account,  in  his 
most  interesting  explorations  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Pyramids. 

The  Drammond  light,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  pure  light  in  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  common  gss, 
labors  likewise  under  the  same  disad- 
yantage  of  its  great  eostliness ;  though 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  up  large 
buildings,  public  places  and  Hothous- 
es, nothing  more  effectiye  has  yet  been 
deyised.  For,  unfortunately,  oxygen, 
though  abundant  in  the  air  as  wdl  as 
in  all  the  solid  bodies  which  we  know, 
is  difficult  to  obtain  by  itself,  and  hence 
yery  costly.  All  endeayors  to  produce 
it  chesp  enough  to  make  it  ayailable  for 
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Lit,  resulting  in  gre^turr  econ- 

tinij  for  guiAll  qiiiintitiea.     la 

I  lioweTer^  a  young  French  chemist, 

,  devUcd  AH  cjctrcm<jly  ui^'onious 

ud,  in  wUidi^  hy  a  single  heating, 

--^ttbdrttwa  from  the  at- 

Mid  into  a  given  body, 

rtii   tip   in  ft  gasometer, 

Dth4»r  chemist^  Ti^A'^i**   du 

since,  a  till 
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.poor  by  -  t   is  equally 

{▼utaable^  It  retnaia^  undisturbed  by  the 

m  that    during  a   violent   storm 

vhicb  iiOAl  put  out  every  giislight  in 

I  oxygen  lights  continued  to 

ov0d.     The  superiority  of  the 

I  fnre,  established,  bnt 

>nomy  remain.^  to  bo 

I ' J  t  be  fo  rgo  tt  e  n  ^  that 

.>  requires  double  pipes 


I   4   *i  i>^ 

I  were  erected 
I  bl- 


and a  special  apparatus,  which  increases 
the  first  costv  Then  the  magnesium  is 
used  up  BO  rapidly,  that  it  requires  re- 
newal  every  week,  and  this  would  seem 
to  bring  us  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
days  of  wieks.  Finally,  it  appeara  that 
the  light  is  pleasant  enough  at  the  diif^ 
tanco  at  which  it  is  seen  in  the  candc- 
labru,  Hfteen  feet  from  the  eye^  but  that 
it  has  to  be  softened  by  ground  glasa 
when  Uiied  in  the  house.  It  u  trni\ 
such  lam  1^8  have  been  successfully  njade 
for  the  Emperor  and  some  high  of&ciu!^ 
but  only  as  experiments.  Hence  it 
would  i^em  as  if  the  new  light  also 
would  be  mainly  useful  for  large  estab- 
lishments^  theatres,  hotels,  and  the  like, 
and  leave  the  ordinary  gas  in  possoasiou 
of  streets  and  private  houses.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  partial 
success,  has  devised,  in  a  few  months 
already,  means  to  ob\nate  the  main 
•  difficulties  connected  with  the  now  sys- 
tem. Zircon,  an  abifkjlutely  indestructi- 
ble metal,  has  been  substituted  for  mag- 
nesium, and  a  new  plan  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  explosion  by  a 
close  wire  of  platinum ;  while  the  in- 
Ten  tor  himself  has  established  a  factory 
of  oxygen,  which  will  foniish  the  ma- 
teria! very  cheaply.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope,  therefore,  tbat  the  pres- 
ent year  will,  in  the  material  aspect  of 
the  question  also,  furnish  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  daily  increasing  demand 
for  More  Light  1 


TES. 

Fair  woman's  face,  so  calm  and  eloquent, 
'    '    -e  peace  no  unbelieving  spirit  mars : 
■''•^     'le  dreamy  eye^i,  far-seeing  as  the  stars, 
Look  forth  beyond  all  Doubt  and  Discontent : 
Beliind  whose  sweet,  sad  lips  there  seems  to  lie 
Stjrli  wisdom  as  Adversity  can  teach : 
\\  lM>de  pure  reserve  and  simple  majesty 
St IX  a  far  deeper  sense  than  words  can  reach  : — ► 
Shall  I,  whose  life  has  been  a  dreary  waste 
<  '      *        rit  years  and  all  un worthiness, 

love  thee,  guard  thy  happiness, 
Ann  ny  thy  lovo  ftod  Confidence  be  graced  ? 
Even  so  I    For  Love  is  mightier  than  my  Sin  : 
He  opens  Heaven *»  gates,  and  lets  me  in. 
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OLD-TIMB  MINISTER  AND  PARISH. 


On  a  broad  street  lined  with  stately 
elms  and  maples  is  the  memorable  site 
of  President  Edwards'  birthplace.  The 
house  in  which  he  was  bom  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  a  merchant 
of  Hartford,  on  a  farm  purchased  by 
him  for  his  son,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, when  he  assumed  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  at  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
At  that  period,  1694,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  handsome  residence,  being  a  well- 
built  edifice  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
single  chimney  in  the  middle,  and  en- 
tered, like  all  the  dwellings  of  that 
day,  by  stepping  oyer  the  sill. 

Tlie  fireplaces  were  large  enough  to 
accommodate  immense  logs  five  or  six 
feet  long,  while  the  whole  family  could 
sit  in  the  corners  and  have  plenty  of  el- 
bow-room. And  as  the  parish  kept  Mr. 
Edwards  bountifully  supplied  with 
wood,  he  used  it  unsparingly,  we  should 
now  say  extravagantly.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  became  torrid,  he 
would  order  Tom,  his  negro,  to  pile  on 
green  logs,  and  thus  check  the  fire. 

Here,  for  sixty-four  years,  lived  to- 
gether the  excellent  minister  and  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and 
high  attainments.  And  here  were  bom 
to  them  eleven  childreD,  of  whom  Jona- 
than was  the  fifth.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, one  of  the  daughters  had  such  a 
temper,  that  a  gentleman  who  paid  her 
particular  attentions,  was  discouraged 
by  her  father.  *'Ib  she  not  a  Chris- 
tian?" he  inquired.  "I  hope  so,  but 
grace  can  dwell  where  you  and  I  could 
not." 

Nothing  is  now  visible  of  this  primi- 
tive abode,  except  the  red  front  door 
which  has  been  set  in  the  small  one- 
story  house  built  over  the  old  cellar. 
The  stepping-stone  in  front  of  the  sill 
was  made  Ihe  corner-stone  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institute'  established  in  that 
place. 

The  region  around  the  early  home  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  is  noted  for  its  quiet 


beauty,  although  one  misses  there  that 
element  of  grandeur  characteristic  of 
the  more  mountainous  parts  of  New 
England.  A  little  back  of  the  parson- 
age was  a  grove  of  primeval  trees  skirt- 
ing a  slight  swell  of  land,  where  was 
formed  a  rustic  bower,  to  which  the 
minister  used  to  retire  for  meditation 
and  study.  And  here,  in  his  college 
vacations,  Jonathan  was  accustomed  to 
resort,  sitting  alone  in  the  quiet  arbor, 
or  walking  back  and  forth  among  the 
trees,  while  he  pondered  the  problems 
of  mathematical  and  theologic  science. 

Till  he  entered  Yale,  his  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  instmctions  of  his 
father,  who  fitted  boys  for  college,  car- 
rying his  ten  daughters  also  through 
the  same  course.  One  of  his  students 
relates,  that  when  the  coUege-ofiScers 
ascertained  with  whom  he  had  studied, 
they  remarked,  **  There  is  no  need  of 
our  examining  Mr.  Edwards'  pupils." 

This  scholarly  divine  preached  for 
some  years  in  a  meeting-house  which 
was  merely  a  covered  frame  without 
floor  or  seats.  Where,  then,  during  the 
long  sermons  running  on  to  a  tenthly 
and  upwards,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
^^ improvements''^  appended,  could  the 
people  find  a  sitting-place?  Where, 
indeed,  but  on  the  HUs  and  sleepers  f  As 
the  spirit  of  progress  increased,  how- 
ever, the  Society  passed  the  liberal  vote 
that  "  the  young  men  should  have  lib- 
erty to  make  a  seat  upon  the  learns,'''' 

Among  the  expenses  of  this  Society 
is  recorded  the  following  item  : 

"  To  Lieutenant  Willis,  for  sweeping 
the  meeting-house,  £1  6^;"  upon 
which  some  one  remarks  that  *<  in  those 
earlier  days,  even  a  lieutenant  did  not 
disdain  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 

In  1710  a  vote  was  passed  to  build  a 
new  meeting-house,  forty  feet  square  and 
of  suitable  height,  on  the  old  spot.  A 
great  controversy  arose  as  to  the  loca- 
tion, which  many  wished  to  have  far 
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ther  Bocth,  to  accommodate  the  larger 
numbers  in  that  part  of  the  town.  A 
council,  however,  called  for  the  purpose, 
confirmed  the  action  of  the  Society. 

But  in  spite  of  the  resolution, — "  2d. 
That  th^  dissenting  brethren  l>6  quiet 
and  Christianrlikej'^ — intense  excitement 
fallowed,  and  there  was  sent  into 
the  assembly  a  petition  to  set  up  a 
separate  Society,  signed  by  forty-one 
persons.  It  was  promptly  negatived, 
and  being  referred  to  the  former  coun- 
cil, the  previous  decision  was  re-aflirm- 
ed.  The  disaffected  persons,  however, 
seem  to  have  persisted  in  the  raising  of 
another  building,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  at  East  Hartford.  On 
this  occasion  a  poetic  effusion  appeared, 
entitled,  "  Verses  made  by  Jabez  Colt, 
when  they  raised  the  Meeting  House 
on  the  East  Side  of  the  Great  River,  at 
the  Lower  End." 

From  this  are  given  a  few  verses,  ver- 
hatim  et  literatim, 

*'  Behold  all  yon  that  do  pass  by 
Which  at  us  eoom  and  jeare, 
Be  plensed  noir  to  torn  aside 
and  our  defooooe  to  heare. 

**  Tea  do  account  that  we  rebel, 

And  sisoems  (schisms)  we  do  make  ; 
This  are  we  in  the  talker's  mouths, 
and  of  US  they  do  spake. 


"  One  reason  why  we  build  this  house 
I  openly  declare 
to  ofl^r  praisen,  sacrifice, 
and  for  a  house  of  prayer. 

*'  One  other  reason  yet  there  is 
the  which  I  will  unfold 
how  many  of  us  suffer  much 
both  by  the  heat  and  cold. 

*<  It  is  almost  four  milds 
Which  some  of  us  do  go 
upon  God's  Holy  Sabbath  day, 
in  time  of  firost  and  snow  t 

"  Two  milds  we  find  in  Holy  Writ 
Sabbath  dale's  joumles  bee 
Oh  wherefore  then  are  we  compelled 
for  to  go  more  than  three  [!] " 

In  1719  it  was  voted  to  demand 
what  money  was  due  the  Society,  and 
*^lay  it  out  to  buy  a  ctuhion  and  an 
hour-glass;  to  make  two  horse-blocks 
on  the  north  end  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  the  other  on  the  south ;  and  build 
two  pews,  one  over  the  south  stairs,  and 


the  other  over  the  north  stairs,  if  the 
money  will  hold  oiif*^ 

Among  the  rules  adopted  by  vote 
was  the  following : 

*^  2d.  That  the  men  shall  sit  on  the 
men^s  side  and  the  women  on  the  wom- 
en's side,  and  it  shaU  be  counted  disorder 
to  do  otherwise." 

Mr.  Edwards  had  some  difficulty 
with  his  people  as  to  ministerial  pre- 
rogatives. He  asserted  the  following 
points: 

'*  Ist.  That  it  belongs  to  the  pastor 
of  the  church  to  judge  and  determine 
what  complaints  and  accusations  shall 
be  brought  before  the  church,  and  what 
not. 

"  2d.  That  the  votes  of  the  brethren 
to  convict  and  restore  an  offender,  are 
of  no  force  or  validity  without  the  con- 
currence or  approbation  of  the  paator." 

This  position,  and  the  course  to 
which  it  led,  created  not  a  little  irrita- 
tion among  his  people.  They,  however, 
soon  yielded  from  their  great  respect 
and  affection  for  their  minister,  by 
whom  they  stood  to  the  very  last.  And 
at  his  death  they  generously  continued 
his  salary  to  his  faithful  widow,  who 
survived  her  husband  twelve  years. 

In  1761  a  new  church-ediffce  was 
erected,  which  was  paid  for  mainly  in 
tobacco^then,  as  now,  cultivated  in  that 
beautiful  valley.  It  was  considered  a 
very  handsome  edifice,  while  the  steeple 
was  the  pride  of  the  whole  region. 
When  the  subscription  paper  for  the 
latter  was  passed  about,  one  gentleman 
remarked  that  he  contributed  willingly, 
"for  God  had  one  bam  in  Windsor 
already,  and  did  not  want  another,"  al- 
luding to  a  church  without  any  steeple 
in  a  different  part  of  the  town. 

At  the  raising,  old  doctor  Primus,  a 
negro,  proposed  the  following  senti- 
ment: 

(« Big  church ;  high  steeple ; 
Proud  committee,  poor  people." 

In  1780  the  question  of  using  a  pitch- 
pipe  in  setting  the  tune  was  brought  up 
before  the  Society,  and  voted  down. 
The  same  question  coming  up  again  not 
long  after,  and  meeting  with  a  similar 
fate,  the  singers  refused  to  perform. 
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In  1821,  permission  was  granted  to 
certain  persons  to  put  up  "  a  stove  or 
stoves  "  at  their  own  expense — showing 
a  marked  progress. 

In  1825,  the  meeting-house  was  re- 
moved to  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and,  in  spite  of  many  predictions  to 
the  contrary,  without  injury  to  church 
or  steeple. 

In  1845,  the  present  church  was  built, 
all  the  posts  of  the  old  house,  and  all 
the  beams,  and  other  parts  that  were 
large  and  long  enough,  being  worked 
into  it.  The  contractor  remarked  that 
no  timber  they  could  have  obtained  for 
the  posts  would  have  answered  so  well 
as  the  old  ones,  which  had  been  in  ser- 
vice upwards  of  eighty  years.  * 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  with  all  our 
progress  these  Puritan  fathers  did  some 
things  better  than  their  children.  And 
not  only  so,  but  in  spite  of  their  old- 
fiishioncd  ideas,  strict  notions,  and 
quaint  ways,  over  which  we  often  in- 
dulge in  merriment  and  sometimes  ridi- 
cule, there  was  about  these  sturdy  men 
and  women  a  native  strength  and  ster- 
ling excellence  of  character  which  con- 
strains our  warmest  admiration,  and 
irom  which  we  have  sadly  degenerated. 
All  this  without  touching  on  the  tho- 


roughness and  breadth  of  scholarly  ac- 
quisition common  to  the  men  of  that 
day,  and  which  our  modem  students 
might  well  covet. 

In  the  ancient  "  (jk>d's  acre,'*  jiear  the 
site  of  the  primitive  meeting-house, 
moulder  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Timo- 
thy Edwards,  who  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine,  after  a  pastorate 
of  sixty-four  years.  A  large  tablet  of 
red  sandstone  marks  the  spot.  The 
moss  which  entirely  covered  it  has  been 
so  &r  removed  that  the  following  epi- 
taph can  be  deciphered  : 

**  The  man  of  Ood,  who  nobly  pled 
His  MoBter^  cause,  alas  I  is  dead 
His  Toioe  no  more  I  but  awful  urn 
Still  speaks  to  men  their  great  conoem. 
His  praise  on  souls  will  long  outlast ; 
When  Qraoe  completes  the  work  began. 
Bright  saints  will  shine  his  llTliig  erowu.** 

Beside  this  tablet  is  a  stone  erected 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  Mehitabel, 
who  died  in  1770,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-nine.  The  following  Is  a  lite- 
ral copy  of  her  epitaph,  many  of  the 
letters  being  obliged  to  be  cleared  with 
a  knife  before  they  could  be  made  out : 

*<  Happy  in  Christ  and  grace  and  birth 
The  saint  lived  long  and  bless'd  y«  earth. 
In  her  relations  she  sustain'd 
Great  female  worMi  and  virtue  Joyned.** 


THE  USURPER. 

"  Farewell,  my  Friend,"  I  said,  and  went  my  way 
And  thought,  "  Perhaps  we  shall  not  meet  again, 
But  meet  or  not,  our  Friendship  shall  remain." 
Yet,  new  lands  and  strange  faces  seemed  to  dim 
Her  memory ;  a  foolish,  passing  whim 
Might  make  me  half  forget  our  parting  day. 
Thus  first.    Then,  by  degrees,  and  more  and  more. 
Would  thoughts  of  her  among  my  musings  stray  : 
At  last  they  filled  my  heart  from  roof  to  fioor ; 
Which  questioning,  I  fotmd,  in  Friendship's  stead 
The  tyrant  Love  established.    SorrowftiUy 
I  sought  her  presence :  "  Friendship  has  flown,"  I  said, 

"  And  Love  usurped  her  kingdom  utterly." 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  mine,  in  which,  behold 
Mirrored,  the  self-same  tale  I  just  had  told. 
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find  renders  of  Al< 
ravAls  suti  rATniUarwith  Chamou- 
■iti  gloric*,  Mont 
vce,  the  Jajtlia 
,  lUttlly  well  known 
Obcrlfiiod,  w^ith  its  quccn- 
;  vaUey  of 
v^rarua  ironi 
Cut  lliLxe  is  an  Al- 
r  thin  tlmt  of  Cha- 
diyersified 
land.  I  al* 
r  Thai,  Uflato  years, 
.....  UTor  Iiaii  bL'^n  B<?tting 
n  vlTtmgly  Unranls  thm  secluded  ticst 
the  High  AJps;  the  Alpmo  Club 
laira  explartd  and  rci'xplorcd  every 
paUc  and  pits»  in  and  aruund  it»  and 
books  of  tntTvt  aro  fall  of  its  praiae. 
Ffjc  aR  tliut,  Zcrmntt  will^  I  tnist,  ever 
lafn  ^Thit  it  bfts  been  bitherto— a 
lovers  of  Alpine 
L     ,  ^  y  the  herd  of  hill 

gUeier  (^tbjmjts  tlmt  devour  Switzer- 
Aad  in  a  Ibrtnipcbt,    The  position  of 
Zertnail  fiit«»m  this  comparative  iaola- 
tion.    It  ftUnds  at  the  bead  of  a  lon^, 
CAiTow  TalJey,  tk  ml  de  me^  which  has 
lO  oQtkt  'iith^  except  over  the* 

Bt.  Til*'  mto  Italy,     This  pass 

H  n  Imt  it  is  quite  high, 

mltv  I  !i  snow,  and  more  or 

Icate  I   good   walkers^ 

Hot'  il  ontlct  into  the 

iM\}ai9ent  valky^  of  Baas  on  the  east  and 
StdI^ca  on  !hi9  Wi'«»t;  unlcHe,  indeed, 
the  tittrellcr  b  minded  to  attempt  such 
|NiAag«i  tut  the  Webs  Thor^  the  Adlcj*, 
tlie  Alphubel,  or  tbe  Col  d'  U^rins^aU 
fftnnim  emr9t»  of  great  height  and  dan- 
ger^ imrt  also  of  wild  beauty.  The  or- 
diiir  therefore,  who  travels 

Mi&r%  '   than   adventure,  is 

W  conclude  bis  Zcnnatt  trip  by 
his  steps  down  the  valley  to 
IktlUiaoe  at  Vlnp.    Thus  isolated,  Zer- 
nuitl  etaads  yi^*-rip«H  \n  beauty  among 
tho  gr^at  All  ys.    It  offers  no 

^mt  iKak  tbtii  i-  v^uae  %o  high  as  the 
vou  IT. — 59 


dome  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  ita  15,800 
feet  of  elevation  ;  but  it  has  the  Monte 
Rosa»  1J5,200,  the  Mi^'lmbclliOrnt.% 
15,000,  the  LyHkamm,  the  Twina,  and 
the  Brcithom  nearly  aa  high,  tlie  Mat- 
terhorn,  14,800,  the  Wcisshorn  within  a 
fraction  of  15,000.  And  v/hat  moun- 
tains they  are,  too !  The  UOchste  Spitaw 
of  the  Monte  Roiwi  attords  tho  dariog 
climber  a  panoramic  view  surpassing 
any  to  be  bad  from  the  dm  d-  am  of 
the  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Breithorn  displayR 
a  dazzling  wall  of  enow  that  outahinen 
the  Jungfrau ;  the  Matterhora,  boblly 
thrusting  its  precipitous  pile  of  rock  for 
thousands  of  foet  into  the  ^ky,  h  tUa 
Titan  of  tho  Alp8;  while  the  Weisahoni, 
pronounced  by  Ruskin  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  mountain  contiguration,  may  b« 
named  the  Apnllo. 

For  the  venturesomo  traveller  Zcr* 
matt  18  rich  in  attractions,  chief  among 
which  is  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Rosa, 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  view 
from  the  summit  gurpasscs  that  from 
Mont  Blanc ;  I  may  add  that  the  ascent 
is  more  dangerous.  For  a  long  while 
Mont  Blanc  was  looked  upon  with  rev- 
erential dread  by  admirera  of  Albert 
Bmith,  who  failed  himself  to  rc.ich  the 
summit,  and  the  Chamounix:  guiden 
found  pecuniary  profit  in  exaggerating 
the  danger,  and  thus  forcing  visitors  to 
take  four  guide^q  where  one  woyld  suffice 
Thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  pluck  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  this  di^lusion  has  been 
cared,  and  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  ia 
now  regarded  as  any  thing  but  an  ex* 
traordinary  feiit* 

I  reached  Zerraati  on  the  2d  of  An- 
gus t,  186~,  after  a  tour  of  a  few  daya 
across  tho  Weiss  Thor  into  Italy,  aad 
rejoined  the  party  witli  whom  I  had 
been  travelling.  The  next  day  we  as- 
cended the  MettellioiTi,  but  to  no  proflt* 
The  storm  which  Kronig,  the  guid« 
whom  I  had  taken  with  me  across  the 
Weiss  Thor,  had  prophesied  a  day  or 
two  before,   whc^i   wc  thought  of  at- 
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templing  tlic  Alpluibel  pass  from  Saas 
ti}  sifnuatt,  burst  upon  uh  in  Alpiue  vig- 
or. All  that  we  earned  by  our  climb 
was  a  ^(H>d  drenching  for  ten  hours. 
The  guides  unanimoualj  declarecl,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  Btorm  cleared  off  that 
night  we  Cfjuld  rely  upon  a  spell  of  line 
weather  for  ajscending  the  Monte  Rosa. 
As  this  was  the  real  object  of  our  visit, 
we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  condi- 
tioned promise. 

The  next  morning  tlic  sun  roae  bright 
and  warm.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seon^ 
except  around  the  anmmit  of  the  Mat- 
terhoru,  where  a  smuU  fleecy  tuft  ob* 
atinately  clung  all  day.  With  light 
hearts  we  rode  up  to  the  Riflfel  that 
afternoon.  Our  party  consisted  of  Mr 
H — ,  Mrs.  and  Miss  H— ,  Mr,  C —  and 
myself.  Long  before  sunset  we  were 
upon  the  grass  slopes  where  the  Riflfel 
ELotel  stands.  Every  thing  augured  well 
for  Uic  aext  day.  The  sun  set  radiant 
over  the  f>houkler  of  the  Miitterhorn, 
and  tiie  wee  fleecy  tuft  still  adhered 
to  it4  summit — a  very  favorable  sign, 
the  guides  usaerted.  After  one  more 
final  iUj^cussion  as  to  the  time  of  start- 
ing and  other  parttcuhirs  of  the  ascent, 
our  provisions  were  packed  away  in  the 
guides'  knapsacks,  and  Mr.  C —  retired 
to  bed,  Mr.  n —  and  myself,  instead 
of  following  his  good  example,  sat  up 
until  eleven  o'clock,  discussing  that  com* 
plicated  question,  American  politics. 
Even  after  bidding  my  friend  good- 
night, it  was  some  while  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  falling  asleep.  The  probable 
and  possible  adventures  of  the  morrow, 
the  remembrance  of  my  own  past  mis- 
haps, the  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
party,  these  and  kindred  ruminations 
kept  me  awake.  I  mistrusted  Mr.  H — *8 
capacities,  for,  although  a  good  pedes- 
trian, he  was  wholly  without  experience 
in  affairs  of  thiri  kind,  Mr.  C — -,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  excellent  climber,  as 
I  knew  by  trying  experience ;  hut  he 
had  sprained  his  knee  some  ten  days  be- 
fore, in  jumping  the  huge  Bergschrand 
i»n  the  Grindelwald  side  of  the  Strahleck 
Col.  However,  alPs  well  that  ends  well, 
I  concluded. 

If  the  reader  consults  any  large  map 


of  Switzerland,  he  will  find  that  tl 
Monte  Rosa  occupies  a  very  central  po- 
sition in  the  great  Alpine  range.  Al* 
most  due  west,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  in  un  air-line,  stands  tl^e  huge  mas§ 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  Between  it  and 
Zermatt  rise  the  peaks  of  the  Pennine 
Alps — the  Grand  Com  bin,  the  Velao, 
Mont  Pleureur,  &c.  The  Zermatt  range 
itself  is  composed  of  a  series  uf  peaks, 
the  principal  of  which  I  have  already 
named,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe.  TLe  eastern  side  of  the 
Bhoo  ia  made  up  of  the  Mischab el  homer, 
Aileliuhurn,  Rymptisclihorn,  and  Cima 
dc  Jazzi  J  the  curve  takes  in  the  Monte 
Rosa  itself,  the  Lyskamm,  the  ZwLlJinge 
(Twins) ;  the  western  side  h  formed  by 
the  Matterhom,  the  Rnthhom,  and  the 
Weisshorn.  The  village  of  Zermatt 
stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  shoe, 
the  valley  running  west  of  the  axis. 
Thirty  miles  north  of  Zermatt  the 
Rhone  valley  runs  in  a  deep  cut  from 
east  to  west;  beyond  this  rises  the  great 
wall  of  the  Bernese  Ob'^riand,  culminat- 
ing  in  the  Jungfrau,  Fiusteraarhom, 
Alctschhorn,  and  others.  To  the  east 
of  the  Zermatt  stands  the  Monte  Leone ; 
still  farther  east,  the  Grison  Alps  and 
the  Bernina.  Over  U)  the  south,  in 
Italy,  the  broad  plains  of  Piedmont  and 
Lonibardy  stretch  away  interminably. 

The  finest  views  nesir  Zermatt  ar<^  to 
be  had  from  the  Riffcl,  and  its  «ii$terlj 
prolongation,  the  Corner  Grat  The 
village  of  Zermatt,  although  down  in 
the  valley,  is  already  more  ttian  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  atxmt  as 
high,  therefore,  as  tbc  lop  of  Mount  La- 
fayette, in  the  White  Mountains.  The 
Rifiel  is  some  two  thousand  feet  higher, 
i.  e.,  as  high  above  Mount  Washington 
as  the  latter  is  above  Mount  Lafayette. 
From  this  elevation  the  spectator  looks 
up  to  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Monte 
Rosa  range  and  down  upon  the  €^omer 
Glacier  that  winds  ahmg  their  base.  If 
the  reader  will  imagine  himself  upon 
the  Riffel  and  looking  to  the  south,  he 
will  have  the  entire  curve  of  the  horse- 
shoe full  in  his  face ;  the  easterly,  or 
left-hand  bend,  being  marked  by  the 
Hochste   Spitze,   the   westerly    by  the 
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Thorn*    Betwocn  tbcsr*  peaks  Jind 

itfel  Iks  thc!  d?ep,  broad  valley 

^Iiere  tl.  Glacier  works  away 

the  ri^    -,  ...     ly  turiiiug  the  corner 

the  Hitfitl  And  emptying  into    tlte 

atun  valley  of  Zcrniatt,  not  fjir  from  the 

nliage.    Tlie  Biffel  ii,  then,  a  low,  al- 

I  detached  ri<ige,  running  east  and 

bctwcim   the  viHugc  of  Zermatt 

;  the  •  '  rt  of  the  curve  cf  the 

|»h*>e«     It  I  Ite  place  for  t<:>uri&tfi, 

nd  has  had  u  good  hotel  for  several 


i  hope  the  reader  Ima  enjoyed  his  nap 
OTer  thb  descriptive  digrtssitm  hetter 
1 1  did  mitiu  that  night,    For^  about 
Im«  o'diick,  a  pisreistent  pouiiiling  at 
)lhe  room-door  at  last  broke  the  thread 
I  Biy  dnwaaa*    "  Who^s  there  ?  'M  mat- 
ttngradooftly*    Kronhj,    "  11  fant 
'  »o  lerer,  lI<m8iour«   Vous  8:wcz.'*  There 
wwm»!B!irtlnder>5tanding  that  wttimvfe, 
^^^b  uide-formula  for  say- 

^H^:  ue  uje  of  grumbling 

^Vand  yawning  i  Yon  know  yon  must 
^Mgi  up*  and  if  I  let  you  Bleep  on,  ;ou 
^Hhr  yoQ  ivoold  never  forgive  me.  60 
^^Inp  wStli  you/^  **  Confound  the  Monte 
Boo  and  uH  tho  other  griinde^  caursn's, 
rWliydido't  I  go  to-bed  last  night  at 
Isitrven  t  "  Hiua  muttering,  I  groped  my 
I  way  irk,  lit  the  candle,  plunged 

'  fiw  !  !ic  basin  of  ice-cold  vrsiteT^ 

wcaibcr-bciiten  garmentii, 
nto  the  breakfast-room,  to 
)  warm  rojiclf  over  the  embers  of  yester- 
I  day's  fire*    Although  it  was  the  fifth  of 
I  August,  the  air  was  almost  a3  keen  as  it 
)i»  at  home  cm  a  ^ill  day  in  midwinter. 
In  a  few  minutes  our  whole  party  was 
t  Rssemhlcd,  even   including  the  ladies, 
I  who  hnd  risen  in  honor  of  our  enter- 
I  pri*o.    Their  programme  wa^  to  finiwh 
sleep  after  bidding  us  good-by, 
Uien,   taking   a  moderately  early 
kDii*t^  ascend  the  Gomer  Grat,  to 
Wltcb  aur  progress  up  the  Monte  Rosa. 
Tbuy  ecMiM  d*»  this  very  readily  with 
the  aid'  ^stes* 

Wo  Ij  Ilowed  a  cup  of  tea 

lUid  lli4'  French  roll — all  we 

had  KT^v   i|    I  uic  Jar;  the  guides  slung 

tlicir   ;.»  .,1  :irk«^  containing  the   day's 

L  proviiloxk» ;  the  last  good-by  was  said, 
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Pctor  Taugwald,  the  fcnior  guide,  cried 
^*  A  lions,"  and  at  2  a,  k,  wc  stepped  out 
into  tho  chill  air  For  the  first  half 
hour  my  back  felt  na  though  it  had  no 
joints,  while  my  legs  were  all  joint.  I 
was  fagged  out  for  want  of  sleep.  But 
the  excellent  training  of  the  past  five 
weeks  and  the  freshne^  of  the  atmos^ 
phere  soon  enabled  me  to  recover. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  heavens 
were  stuilded  with  stars.  60  brightly 
did  they  shine,  that  we  had  little  difii- 
culty  in  pickuig  our  way  over  the 
stones.  The  Matterhorn  to  the  right 
towered  above  us  as  though  no  deep, 
broad  valley  intervened,  and  we  caught 
the  refiection  of  its  giant  form  in  the 
quill t  waters  of  the  little  lake  at  the 
base  of  the  Riflllhorn.  After  walking 
some  distance  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Riffel,  we  eommencc-d  descending  to  the 
Gorncr  Glacier.  A  few  minutes  before 
four  o'clock  we  were  upon  tho  glacier, 
croK^ing  it  in  an  oblique  direction  to- 
wards the  rocks  auf  dtr  Platte^  which 
jnt  up  on  thu  other  side  at  tho  base  of 
the  3Ionte  Rosa. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  accurate  notion  of  a  glacier.  Ho  is 
apt  to  picture  it  as  either  a  solid  mass 
of  congealed  water,  filling  up  the  valley 
between  two  high  ridges,  or  else  as  a 
confused  accumulation  of  ftnow,  ice,  and 
stones.  In  reality,  a  glacier  is  some- 
thing  peculiar,  almost  an  ice^organism. 
The  snows  that  accumulate  along  the 
upper  ridges  of  every  great  valley  in 
the  Alps  are  forced  down  by  their  own 
weight  in  converging  lines ;  they  thus 
form  a  mass  of  compacted,  granulated 
anow,  the  nevi^  which  is  acted  upon  by 
rain  and  heat  until  the  whole  becomes 
saturated  with  water.  By  repeated 
freezings  and  thawings  the  nittl  is  con- 
verted into  glacier-ice,  which  is  wholly 
different  in  structure  from  the  crystal- 
lized ice  of  our  lakes  and  rivers;  it 
never  really  loses  its  granular  composi- 
tion, although  it  becomes  harder  and 
bluer  the  nearer  we  approach  the  end 
or  the  bottom  of  the  glacier.  We  all 
know  what  it  is  to  make  snowballs  out 
of  wet,  heavy  anew.  A  glacier  is  the 
result  of  a  somewhat  similar  process, 
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performed  on  an  enormous  scale  and  by 
inrifiible  giant  hands.  The  traveller 
whu  descends  from  the  Monte  Rosa,  for 
iiifltance,  trarerses  immense  anow-plaina 
flloplng  at  a  considerable  inclmation. 
ThiB  enow,  at  first  loose  and  diifting, 
gradually  becomes  compact  and  granu- 
lar. Presently  he  perceiyes  numerous 
chasms  and  fissures,  Tarjing  greatly  in 
width,  which  reveal  to  him  a  coarse 
whitiah  ice  beneath.  Then  the  crevasses 
become  larger  and  more  numerous,  the 
ice  is  harder  and  assumes  a  greenish 
tinge.  Finally  he  le^ivcs  the  anovr  alto- 
gether and  Btcps  upon  the  glacier  prop- 
er^  a  bed  of  hard  ice  seamed  with  fis- 
sures, or  rent  asunder,  almost  from  top 
to  bottom,  by  yawning  crevasses.  *0n 
looking  down  one  of  them  he  will  ob- 
serve that  the  ice  baa  a  decided  blue 
tinge.  The  upper  surface  is  rough,  in 
consequence  of  the  incessant  thawing 
and  freezing  to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  it 
might  be  called,  without  exaggeration, 
honeycombed.  Buch  is  the  appearance 
of  the  glacier  in  summer.  In  winter 
the  entire  scene  will  bo  covered  with 
snow. 

The  conGguration  of  each  glacier  va- 
ries with  that  of  the  valley  and  of  the 
valley-bed  on  which  it  rests.  Where 
the  bed  is  level,  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  h  also  level ;  where  there  is  an 
abrupt  descent,  the  ice  is  tlirown  into 
the  most  fantastic  shapes  and  furrowed 
with  the  most  appalling  chasms.  I 
have  aeen  them  of  all  widths,  varying 
from  one  foot  to  twenty,  and  also  of  all 
depths,  from  tan  feet  to  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  reader  can  now  understand  that 
crossing  a  glacier  may  bo  very  easy  or 
very  dangerous  work.  The  worst  place 
that  I  ever  saw  was  a  twenty-foot  cre- 
vasse on  the  Allclin  Glacier,  just  above 
the  point  where  it  runs  acre 83  the  Saas 
valley,  near  the  Mattmark  See.  Our 
only  outlet  from  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
crevasecs  lay  over  what  is  technically 
called  a  "  knife-edge,"  a  w^edge  of  hard 
ice  not  over  a  foot  in  width,  and  eloping 
on  one  side,  that  ran  obliquely  from  one 
aide  of  the  crevasse  to  the  other.  I 
never  fdt  more  inclined  to  "  funk  "  than 


when  I  had  got  about  ten  feet  out  and 
looked  down  into  the  treacherous  blue 
gulf  on  either  side.  We  were  cutting 
steps  as  we  went,  of  course,  but  I  fcU 
sure  that  a  single  slip  would  be  fatal. 
And  yet,  half  a  mile  farther  down,  the 
same  glacier  is  so  level  and  so  free  from 
crevasses,  that  the  sheep  cross  it  in  go- 
ing from  one  pasture  to  another,  as  I 
myiMilf  saw,  the  same  afternoon. 

In  ascending  the  Monte  Rosa,  no  such 
extraordinary  risk  is  run  in  crossing  the 
Gomer  Glacier.  Still  there  is  always 
danger  enough  to  try  the  nerves  and 
call  for  prudence.  It  is  not  the  place 
that  I  should  recommend  for  one^a  first 
essay  in  glacier- walking.  We  had  the 
three  best  guides  in  Ztrmatt,  Peter  and 
Matthew  Tangwald,  and  Johann  Kro- 
nig.  Under  Kronig'S  quick  piloting  wc 
had  almost  crossed  before  Peter,  the 
senior  guide,  gave  orders  to  **  rtipe." 
This  roping  Is  the  great  bore  of  Alpine 
climbing,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  saf<^ 
guard  in  crossing  the  7i^e.  A  long, 
stout  cord  is  passed,  in  a  sort  of  loop- 
knot,  arouufl  the  waists  of  all  the  party, 
so  that  they  are  tied  together  in  a  line 
at  intervals  of  twelve  to  flitecn  feet. 
The  knots  are  fastened  In  such  a  m.-in- 
ner  as  to  make  them  perfectly  tight 
without  drawing  on  the  body»  The 
advantage  of  roping  is  briefly  this :  in 
traversing  the  ncte  and  the  upper  part 
of  every  glacier  there  is  great  danger 
of  falling  into  hiddt'n  crevasses.  The 
9D0W  covers  them  over  so  thoroughly 
that  even  the  be^t  guides,  whose  eyea 
arc  wonderfully  shurjj  in  such  mattere, 
cannot  know  at  times  whether  they  are 
walking  on  snow  that  rests  upon  solid 
ice,  or  upon  snow  that  is  bridging  otbt 
a  crevasse  ten  feet  wide.  Any  one 
standing  ahmc  on  such  a  bridge  would 
be  lost,  were  it  to  give  way  under  him. 
But  if  he  iR  one  of  a  party  thus  tied  to- 
gether, and  walking  at  intervals  of  fif- 
teen feet,  he  is  safe.  As  snow  will  not 
bridge  over  a  crevasse  much  wider  than 
ten  feet,  it  ia  scarcely  possible  for  more 
than  one  person  to  fall  in  at  a  time ; 
and  whenever  one  does  fall,  the  others 
have  solid  footing  and  can  help  him 
out  with  the  rope.   This  roping  inspira 
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80  xoueli  eon0dcQor,  tliat  ^ 

wb<)  tni-  fiJ:  ooe  or  two  )y- 
Itx^ii  HI,  It^ktm  to  thiok  Ughtty 

Towmrdi  firu  o'doek  we  weru  fairly 
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Oomcr  OlncicT. 
.  liArd  and  crisp, 
III  our  shoes 
7  were  pat* 
1 L  Uad  impcrcuiJ- 
lovfliest  JjiWD, 
\fj  one,  but  the 
il  remained  of  ii 
g^iosiTy  Aihoa  color.    K  wa^  almost  op- 
r.Ti-.:lrf — ffw    ekj    oTTBrUeJid    fall    ol' 
.iu<l   in  ih»Dt  these  huga 
■  w^'WWiaths  of  tliQ  Lyskiimra 
Uhorn,    Kot  a  breath  of  uir 
'         to  be  heard 
■  ice  under 
1  uttor- 
1  with 
^    lo   tliu   iiuciiTio   Spitxc! 
•  in  our  lift.     Sure  enough, 
tfi!  diili  Urowti  Toi'ks  on  the  auinmit 
wfrriii'*   fui^rxi  with  the  fin»t  rays  of 

•  i"it  was  coming,  and  in- 
\  The  entire  western 
l{o8a — the  one  turned 

I  in  (Jeep  sharlow.   As 
cpt  iicjwly  up,  itii  rxij^  glanced 

n>it   *o   summit,    fulling    full 

' '>m  fnr  liway  to  the 

^  f^f  1h  *  ^fniltc  RoBa 

while  the 

of  darkish 

Tbts  Breithorn 

.,  ».  ic.     All  at  once, 

an  eye,  tlie  sun  tmra- 

in  tU*?  Twins  and  shot  a 

ray  of  light  acros©  the  ea* 

''     *  '     rn^  flushing  it  to 

uionient  to  mo^ 

II  the  snow-wreaths 
I  warmer,  while  the 
H  of  apple-cneen  and 

it  the  summits.     For 

thirty  minute's  tliift  inde- 

V  nfi-.Tru.;  lasted,  until  the 

1  slowly  away  in 

I    lijo  t<ummer  day. 

sacd  a  spectacle  more 

4ii'!iVL!j  uc^atiful  than  this  sunrise* 


rei^iKi  npon  the 


'  Ints  themselves,  the  shitting  of  the 
iW9,  the  fiuddeo  bursts  of  light, 
every  thing  combined  to  create  a  eccnc 
of  orerpowering  btsauty.  Let  the  read- 
er imagine  himself  staodiog  on  one  of 
the  grandest  glacicra  in  the  Alps,  at  the 
very  base  of  a  festooned  wall  of  ftuow* 
thouBands  of  feet  high  and  stretching 
away  for  miles  on  either  side ;  and  then 
let  him  imagine  these  gigantic  anow- 
wroatha  throwing  the  most  fantastic 
fthadowa  ujtou  each  other  and  colored 
with  the  most  exquisite  tints.  Such  15 
a  eunriee  on  the  Gomer  Glacier. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  sumiae  as 
merely  an  inverted  sunset.  In  the  Alps, 
at  least,  the  whole  coloring  is  different. 
In* place  of  the  purple,  crimson,  and 
yellow  hues  of  the  aflernoon,  wc  find 
cohlcr  lints,  violet,  pale  green,  and  gruy. 
Without  prt<3uming  to  offer  a  scientific 
explanation  of  the  difference,  I  think  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  variance  in  tern- 
periLtare.  When  the  sun  sets,  his  ray 6 
fall  upon  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
heat.  During  the  night  the  surtVce- 
water  upon  the  glacier  and  the  half- 
melted  «nowa  of  the  neoa  congeal,  m* 
that  the  sun  rises  upon  an  atmosphere 
that  ij»  near  the  freezing  point.  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  circum- 
stance that  our  sunseta  in  midwinter 
very  often  present  these  same  tints, 
though  less  prominently. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  we 
were  fairly  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
Konte  Rosa  itselfi  not  far  from  the  rocks 
auf  dcr  PliUte*  Here  we  again  stopped, 
to  take  our  second  breakfast  and  leave 
our  knapsacks.  From  thia  point  tlic 
fatigue  and  the  danger  increased  from 
minute  to  minute  for  five  wearisome 
hours.  We  wound  our  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  hidden  crevasaes,  Kro- 
nig,  our  leading  guide,  incessantly 
sounding  the  snow  with  his  alpenstock. 
The  loug-eontinued  ascending  motion 
was  "  pounding  "  work.  At  the  end  of 
three  hours  wc  reached  the  Grand  Pla* 
teau,  and  stood  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
of  the  Monte  Rosa.  This  i^  a  gigantic 
cupola  of  hard,  glistening  snow-ioc,  the 
curvature  of  which  is  so  bold  that  in 
places  it  seems  to  orerhang  the  plateau 
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beneath.  Mctbinks  I  can  even  now  see 
Krunig  cliuorily  cboppiBg  step  after 
step — bow  many  bunclreds,  I  should  not 
like  to  say — with  the  deftness  of  a  car- 
penter in  bis  shop,  never  faltering,  nev- 
er wearying.  No  need  to  remind  him 
'that  six  human  lived  might  turn  upon 
how  and  whore  be  cut  each  foothold, 
Blowly  wo  toiled  up  the  steep,  twisting 
now  to  Ibo  right  J  now  to  the  left,  firmly 
driving  om^  steel-pointed  alpenstocks  at 
every  fresh  step  into  the  ice  by  our  side. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  dome  had  no 
auinmit— as  thnngh  we  were  a  file  of 
pigmy  ants  crawling  upaa  intenninablo 
sugar-loaf. 

By  ten  o^clock  wo  had  conqnered  the 
dome^  and  were  ready  to  meet  the  fii- 
mou3  arete  leading  fiom  it  to  the 
H6chflte  Spitzc.  This  ar^JLe  is  a  long 
ridge  of  sharp,  irregular  rocks^  running 
up  at  a  bold  inclination  into  the  Spilze. 
It  might  be  described  as  a  steep  saw- 
edge  of  rock.  In  ascending,  the  climb- 
er baa  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain 
to  his  right,  the  Swiss  side  to  his  left. 
Against  this  left-band  side  the  north- 
west winds  have  drifted  tbesuow  in  the 
Hhape  of  a  steep  bauk  reaembliug  a 
sharp  gable  roof.  The  right-hand  side 
10  a  sheer  precipice  of  rock»  against 
which  the  snow  cli:>gs  in  small  patches, 
as  though  dashed  there  by  giant  baud--** 
In  many  plaees  the  bank  of  snow  from 
the  left  overhangs  on  the  right,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cornice  three  or  four  feet 
wide  and  about  as  thick.  We  then 
walked  along  the  line  where  this  cor* 
nice  begins  to  jut  over.  More  than 
once  I  reached  out  with  my  right  band 
and  plunged  my  alpenstock  through  the 
cornice ;  on  pulling  it  out,  I  conld  look 
through  the  little  round  hole  into  the 
blue  void  below.  At  times  there  was 
no  cornice,  but  the  mow  rose  to  a  long, 
thin  edge  between  two  rocks;  then 
Kronig  would  l>eat  it  down  until  he 
had  made  a  path  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  wide.  The  Chimney  was  the 
worst  place  of  all.  This  was  a  narrow 
passage  in  between  two  tall  rooks  that 
ran  athwart  the  line  of  the  ridge.  We 
had  to  turn  the  first  rock  by  cutting 
steps  in  the  snowbank  on  the  left,  and 


then  cautiously  worked  our  way  up  the 
"  Chimney  *'  between  the  two.  In  di>- 
scending,  this  fissure  is  tenfold  worse 
than  iu  ascending.  There  is  no  hold 
far  the  hands,  scarcely  any  for  the  feet, 
and  the  eye  involuntarily  looks  down- 
ward, only  to  see  where  the  rocks  tcnm* 
nate  and  the  snowbank  commeucrs  its 
long,  glittering,  treacherous  slope,  two 
thousand  f*>et,  perhaps,  in  length,  and 
ending  in  unexplored  crevasses  below. 

Thus  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth,  we  toiled  anxiously  on.  Sudden- 
ly I  was  startled  by  a  cry  from  Mr,  C — . 
An  icy  chill  shot  through  every  nerve, 
I  had  beard  a  similar  cry  once  before, 
and  from  the  same  lips.  It  was  on  the 
perilous  ascent  of  the  Schreckhorn 
Strahleck  in  the  Oberland,  The  cry 
had  been  followed  by  a  pull  on  the  rope 
around  my  waist  that  brought  me  to 
my  knees.  My  own  fall  jerked  the 
guide  in  front  of  me,  but  he  had  time 
for  one  superhuman  eifort,  and,  plung- 
ing Ms  alpenstock  into  the  ice,  he  stood 
firm.  I  firew  a  long  breath — we  were 
saved.  Mr.  C —  had  slipped,  and  near* 
ly  overtop  pled  ns  all.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  scene,  which  had  hap- 
pened only  a  fortnight  previously,  and 
the  consciousness  of  our  actual,  fearful 
position  paralyzed  me  for  a  second. 
But  as  the  cry  was  not  followed  by  any 
ominous  tug  at  the  rope,  I  rallied  and 
looked  around  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  I  found  that  Mr.  C —  had 
discovered  an  eagle  circling  far  below 
us  iu  the  direction  of  the  Gomer  Grat, 
and  while  he  wai^  absorbed  in  that  re- 
markable sight  a  puff  of  wind  from  the 
Italian  side  carried  off  his  hat  and 
startled  him  into  the  exclamation  which 
had  alarmt'd  us  so  cruelly.  The  misera- 
ble hat  sailed  doivn  tbe  snow-slope,  as 
though  iu  pursuit  of  the  eagle.  Peter 
Taugwald  gave  a  pitying  grin,  3Ir.  C— 
tied  his  handkerchief  around  his  head, 
and  we  resumed  our  march. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  harrow  the 
reader  with  a  long  and  dismal  descrip- 
tion of  dangers  which,  after  all,  rousit 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I  trust  to 
his  imagination  for  filling  otit  the 
sketch*  A  few  words  about  the  fatigue, 
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■  '  come  amiss.  The 
l»^T  that  at  3  A.  M,  wc 
Jidk  the  iiilVeU  iin  cIcvHtioQ  of  seven 
I  thousjmtJ  ffct  ttbuTc  the  sea.  TUl*  first 
I  two  lionrv  were  lost,  so  to  speak,  in  de- 
|8cesdiii|e  to  the  Gorncr  Glitcier  and  in 
[crcmffg  it.  Aflnr  making  the  most 
I  libctml  enlcsilAtian,  it  is  safe  to  Bay  that 
Imt  £  A.  Ji.  W6  hud  only  regaiatd  the 
it!  the  dtsctint,  and  atided 
t,  Tbtit  would  place  us  at 
l«ct*  I  hate    Spitie    is 

I  f,.rt—  1  '  of  6,700  fcot  to 

la  ^ix  hoiir^,  for  we  were 

I  oa  t  , vn*   This  gives  an  ftverage 

i>f  1.100  feet  |>cr  Uonr,  sixteen  feet  per 
J  Qtiiitite  Thitik  of  climbinft  sixteen  feet 
Utctj-  minate,  haltd  included,  for  six 


honr    ' 

a  J    Tho  strain  upon 

Uk 

muscles  beciime  al- 

m<' 

And  not  merely  did 

fhr 

i-f«,  the  dan;:frr  ^ew 

'.     With  hofim 

'  i  ^tended  to  their 

UIM 

es  til  my  from  ftitigue  and 

|>cr-| 

jtjd  the  trrrific  glare  from 

tbt  movf. 

tlrit  bent  through  even  the 

iMBt-  -^' 

-  '-">lored  glasses,  every  sinew 

Ahi^ 

Ic  and  in  the  back  atraitt- 
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I  longed  action  of  stooping 
on  scanty  foothMld — we 
nearly  art  hour  alon^  Ibat 
^*o  of  rock  and  snow^  to  the 
but  the  blue  air  of  Italy, 
\\ft  hard,  dazzling,  almost 
'pe,  that  raded  not  even 
icw  where  or  how.  There 
!j*  nothing  on  th«  Mont  Blanc  that  trie3 
llj^  cMii  i-^  kf^eaty  as  this  arr?tc  of  the 
Mo  In    making   the  ascent 

{r*m\  ^  ijiTiiMiiinix  the  climber  take^  an 
allemooo  to  ri:ti«!h  the  Gmiidn  Mulet«* 
'"'     *       IrH  Bosdons  presents  gome 
iT  thuy  are  rmt  much  grt'at- 
fcr  1  'Hitcred  on  the  Gorncr 

•Gh»  ^"^  Mnkti  are  already 

nt  n  usand  feet, 

m  ti  11  to  beover- 

eome  th0  nrxt  morning — nearly  two  thon- 
m^,^  i\*,  t  l*vj»  than  on  the  Monte  Roan, 
ta  •  ;  of  thc!  previous  climbing 

»erT-.  a*  >  1-  reach  the  rocks  oiif  d$r 
PiaUe,  Botweeti  the  Orandt*  Mulets  and 
llie  lommit  ot  Mont  Bhmc  the  princi- 


pal danger  la  encountered  comparative 
ly  early  in  the  day,  in  cros^sing  the 
Grand  Plateau  and  climbing  the  Mur 
<.le  la  Cult?.  From  th©  latter  point  to 
the  summit  the  aacent  is  a  mere  matter 
of  walking  through  the  snow  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Every  experienced  climb- 
er knows  how  great  the  dijference  is  be- 
tween meeting  the  danger  when  he  ifl 
fresh  and  meeting  it  when  he  is  utterly 
fagged  out  with  a  painful  ascent. 

It  i^  a  matter  of  just  Burpriso  to 
those  who  have  nevt^r  travelled  in  the 
Alpa,  that  the  human  frame  eiin  cndurf* 
auch  unusual  fatigue*  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  increased 
vitality  to  the  atmosphere*  No  wcjrdu 
can  convey  to  tlie  uninitiated  a  Bense  of 
this  wonderful  Alpine  air,  so  keen,  &o 
invigorating^  Like  the  poet's  cup  of 
tea,  it  exhilarates  without  intoxication  ; 
it  buoyg  up  the  drooping  spiiit,  rcstorea 
lilij  to  the  exhausted  body,  convp^nsatea 
for  wretched  food  and  loss  of  sleep. 
What  13  more^  it  never  forsakes  one ;  it 
has  no  reaction,  llow  often  have  I  felt^ 
when  ploughing  my  way  knee^eep 
through  interminable  slopes  of  melting 
snow,  that  it  was  a  privilege,  a  boon^  to 
penetrate  those  savage  mountain  re* 
cesses  and  inhalo  such  easy,  deep,  pro- 
longed draughts  of  Nature's  purest 
ether.  With  such  a  eusttancr  ever  at 
hand,  fatigue  becomes  a  trifle,  mere  res- 
piration a  delight* 

About  eleven  o'clock  Ki-onig,  wht» 
had  spoken  scarcely  a  word  during  the 
last  hour,  stopped  and  waited  for  me  to 
catch  up  to  him.  Having  thus  got  the 
full  play  of  the  rope  between  us,  he 
maLJc  a  wild  rush  up  some  loose  stones 
and  commenced  swinging  his  ann  fran- 
tically. One  by  one  we  followed.  We 
were  on  the  summit.  What  a  glorioui 
pinnacle  t  Before  us,  on  cither  aklo  of 
us,  a  sheer  precipice;  bark  of  us  the 
narrow  ridge  along  which  wc  had  as- 
cended ;  the  rocky  platform  on  which 
we  were  standing,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  BIX  of  us  comfortably — ^and  a 
world  of  peaks,  snow-plains  ancl  glacierg 
at  our  feet  1  The  Rifiel  and  the  Oomer 
Grat,  our  starting-plac4J  at  midnight^ 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
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surrouDtling  valleya.  The  Gorner  Glacier 
hitd  (hvindlcd  into  a  broad  strip  ol' 
whitish  ribbon.  The  little  Italian  vil- 
lage of  Jliicugnaga,  where  I  had  stood 
fire  days  before  and  fiiirly  strained  my 
neck  with  looking  up  to  the  Spltze^ 
sank  ialo  the  ground,  as  though  abash- 
od  boluR^  thikt  awM  elevation  of  ten 
thousand  fc^t.  The  Breithorn,  the  Miit- 
terhoni^  the  Weisshorn  peaksi  that  had 
bc-en  grandly  towering  abore  us  for  a 
week  past,  were  now  hondTeda  of  feet 
below.  To  the  left  rose  the  feharp, 
graceful  pc^aka  of  the  Pennine  range ; 
farther  away,  the  Aiguillea  and  the 
huge  dome  of  the  Mont  Blanc,  as  clear- 
ly outlined  as  though  only  five  miles 
distant,  and  not  fifty.  To  the  right  ran 
the  long,  confused  range  of  the  Bemina, 
And  far,  livr  away^  the  Orteler  and  the 
Great  Glockntir  in  the  Tyrol.  As  we 
faced  the  north  w*©  could  follow  for 
milcB  the  deep,  broad  cut  where  the 
valley  of  tUc  Rhone  runs,  from  the 
Grimael  to  Marligny.  Beyond  it  rose 
the  snowy  caps  of  the  Oberland,  Back 
of  them  ^tretohr-d  Iho  wide  green  and 
jellow  plains  of  Northern  Switzerland, 
while  yet  farther  away  we  caught  the 
dusky  ridge  of  the  Jura  and  the  dark 
cloud  of  green  that  marked  the  Black 
Forest  on  the  confines  of  Germany, 

But  why  should  I  weary  my  reader 
with  a  dry  enumeration  of  pcakti  and 
ranges  ?  I  grow  w^eary  myself  of  dis- 
tinguiahi ng  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
KiandsJ  of  raonntaina  that  stretched  away 
for  a  radium  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles.  All  that  I  had  ever  scon  or  read 
of  Switzerland  lay  at  my  feet,  aud  my 
eyes  refused  to  look  any  longer,  I  was 
under  a  nervous  tension  as  bad  as  any  I 
had  experienced  on  the  dangerous  arete. 
To  quiet  my  nerves,  I  withdrew  a  little 
from  my  friends  and  lay  dow^n  at  full 
length  upon  the  rocks,  to  gaze  dreamily 
at  the  l^auties  of  the  Italian  view. 
IIow  different  was  every  thing  here  ! 
While  Switzerland  was  not  obscured  by 
even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  the 
peaks,  rocks,  and  glaciers  stood  out  in 
that  wonderful  atmosphere  as  though 
chiseled  in  alabaster,  the  entire  plain  of 
Northern  Italy,  from  Mont  Cenis  and 


the  Maritime  Alps  by  Alessandria  to 
beyond  the  Italian  lakes,  was  i»ne  maas 
of  soft,  fleecy,  surging,  drifting  mist, 
upon  which  the  noonday  8»in  was  pour- 
ing its  golden  splendors.  I  know  not 
to  what  I  might  compare  the  spectacle. 
But  once  before  had  I  seen  any  thing  re- 
sembling it,  when  I  climU;d  tUe  Sal^ve, 
near  Geneva,  to  see  the  lake  ooTered 
with  an  October  fog.  I  had  only  Been 
a  lake  then.  Now  I  waa  standing  upon 
a  gigantic  precipice,  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  clouds,  and  gazing  upon  a 
boundless,  heaving  ocean  of  the  pureet 
mist,  whose  billows  rolled  back  upon 
themselves  with  a  slow,  majestic  fall,  as 
they  broke  against  thccliOk  of  rock  and 
snow,  while  the  distant  summits  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  and  the  Maritime  Alps 
floated  above  the  tide,  like  the  Islanfk 
of  the  Blest.  Just  in  front  of  roe  roee 
the  southern  point  of  the  Monte  Hoia, 
a  magnificently  tall  cliif  of  the  most 
dazzling  anow^,  around  whose  base  tlte 
mist  played  its  huge,  fleecy  mass^.  It 
reminded  me  of  Goldsmith's  beautiful 
lines,  wliere  he  likens  the  village  parson 
to  a  t4ill  cliff  that  midway  leavos  the 
Btorm  to  bathe  in  the  eternal  sunshine 
that  settles  ou  its  head*  I  doubt  wheth- 
er Goldsmith^s  imagination  ever  dertlci- 
cd  such  a  perfect  embodiment  of  its 
poetic  figure. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  I  lay  there 
on  the  rocks.  I  forgot  the  peril  and 
the  fatigue  that  had  been  overcome  or 
were  still  in  store  fur  me.  I  was  su- 
premely happy.  But  the  best  of  friends 
must  part,  the  most  glorious  view  on 
earth  must  fade  away.  The  guides  were 
becoming  impatient.  In  honor  of  the 
ascent  we  drank  a  bottle  of  champagne 
that  Peter  Taugwald  had  dragged  in 
safety  tlirough  the  perils  of  the  dome 
and  the  artte.  Mr.  C —  grew  so  enthu- 
siastic over  the  view  that  he  embraced 
us  all,  guides  included,  until  the  Tenera- 
bio  Peter  grinned  sweetly  and  young 
Kronig  wa^  on  the  point  fjf  blushing, 
when  Mr,  n —  slightly  chilled  his  im- 
petuosity by  the  insinuation  that  these 
untutored  mortals  might  expect  an  ex* 
tra  pour  loirfl  of  at  least  ten  francs 
a-piooc  for  each  fond  endearment* 
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rnit  of  tlj«  Monto  Rosa,  us 
trvcry    other    prominent 
in   J^wiUf'i'laud^  tUercs   is    a 
iri<l    n  Mill  mum  thermometer 
ii  tub«,  pliiceJ  there 
'.   Ouroote  raa  Uius: 
n.fiO  A,  M.,  ttmp.  9° 
"        .'iavwltalr. 
tbe   Bwiss 
i.'-      Tlio  ttm* 
,  fi?  54r  FaljreD- 
'  Ic  one 
iifl  feet 
»es.     I  can  arid  that  none  of 
V  ftcnaation  of  giddinci?^^  or 
OS   t ravel lers  hare  com- 
♦  ^  —  Mont  Bl nnc*    We  were 
I,  bat  otherwise  pc?r- 
I   ioclioed  to  UcUcvc 
s  due  to  ijvf  r-fatiy:uo, 
iniciuill^d  i;j  ttic  rarity  of  the  atmosi- 
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mountain  ^Unds  too  far  towarda  the 
WL'^t  to  t?ivo  a  laJr  sight  of  the  Central 
Alps,  1  doubt  very  much  whether,  in 
tl>c  accessible  worlil»  there  i«  another 
8uch  lookout  hs  this  lofty,  isolated  pin- 
nacle of  thtj  Hochste  Bpitsse. 

At  noon  wo  were  ready  to  leave.  The 
knots  in  the  rope  were  tightened  (we 
had  not  been  untied  on  the  sum  nut), 
the  empty  bottle  was  tossed  over  Ihe 
slope  on  the  Bwiss  side,  do^\^i  which  it 
tore  in  nrnd  leiips  tiiitil  out  of  Mi;ht,Rnd 
Kronig  cried  VonrdrUi,  Vfe  took  one 
farewell  look  upon  the  glorious  pano- 
rama, then  turned  our  backs  resolutely 
and  began  the  dtjscent.  A  roerabcr  of 
the  Alpine  Club  has  shrewdly  obsfrrvcd, 
if  all  the  dangerous  accents  had  to  l«3 
made  by  descending  first,  very  few  of 
thetn  would  be  made  I  I  think  that  the 
Monte  Rosa,  Jor  cme,  would  not  be.  If 
the  aaccut  is  dangerous,  the  descent  is 
doubly  BO — for  two  reasons.  The  feet 
are  more  awkwardly  placed,  the  t'jet* 
being  iucliued  downwards,  and  the 
ankle  thus  deprived  of  any  spring  it 
might  otherwise  have.  Then  the  eye  is 
forced  to  look  dixwn  ifastead  of  up,  and 
gees  the  danger  incessantly. 

We  were  -ubout  as  long  in  descending 
the  ar6te  as  we  lm<l  been  in  mounting. 
The  dome  was  equally  trying,  but  less 
fatiguing.  After  reaching  the  plateau 
our  progress  became  more  rapid.  The 
path  had  been  very  judiciously  selected 
in  the  morning,  and  we  had  little  fear 
of  crevasses.  Traversing  the  nivi  to  the 
solid  glacier  was  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  the  day's  work.  For  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet  the  snow  had  been 
so  Boft-enetl  by  the  sun  that  it  had  be- 
come perfect  slush.  Broad  poul»  of 
water  lay  scattered  over  the  surface ; 
thn^ugh  them  the  blue  searaa  of  the 
crevasses  were  plainly  visible.  The 
whole  was  a  cheerless  wante  of  snow. 
Blush,  and  water,  througli  which  we 
waded  and  floundered  for  hours.  The 
snow-bridges,  which  had  been  Urm  in 
the  morning,  gave  way  incessantly 
under  us,  and  ihe  rope  was  in  frequent 
requisition.  It  was  nothing  uncommon 
to  sink  up  to  one's  middle  in  the  »oft 
SDow,  or  to  trip  over  some  concealed 
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knnb  of  ice  Riitl  fall  flat  in  ii  pool  of 
icc-coM  water.  And  the  Iient  Tvaa  tcr- 
riilc  1  Should  the  reader  Bmile  nt  the 
idea  of  terrific  heat  amid  eternal  snows, 
I  can  assure  him  that  it  ia  no  exafrgcra- 
lion*  Let  him  bear  in  mind  that  we 
were  near  the  head  of  a  hmg  and  nar- 
row valley,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
parabola  and  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  the  sonthwestem,  by  immense 
walla  of  snow.  It  waa  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  tlie  stin's 
rajs  poured  down  upon  ua  and  were 
reflected  from  the  right  iind  tlie  left  and 
up  into  our  faces  from  the  snow  under 
foot.  We  stood,  as  it  were^  in  the  focus 
of  a  concentrating  mirror*  If  the  read- 
er will  imagine  liimself  with  hia  feet  in 
an  ice-cream  frcerer  and  bis  head  in  a 
hot-air  flue,  he  may  have  tome  idea  of 
an  August  after  noon  on  the  nhi  of  the 
Gomer  Glacier. 

Kronig  was  very  imputicnt,  and  push- 
ed fon\'ard  ;  Mr,  C — ,  who  was  by  na- 
ture equally  impetuous,  could  not  walk 
at  lus  best  gait  on  account  of  his  knee, 
which  was  still  weak,  and  bung  back. 
Between  the  forward  and  the  backward 
pull,  I  felt  at  times  as  though  my  waist 
were  being  sawed  through.  According- 
ly 1  inBistcd  upon  having  Kronig  and 
myself  untied  as  soon  a^  we  reached  the 
glacier.  Thus  freed  from  the  incum- 
brance of  the  rope,  wo  two  started  on  a 
break-neck  race  to  see  who  could  reach 
the  RifTel  first.  Kronig  knew  the  way 
better,  but  I  could  outjump  hira,  espe- 
cially where  I  had  to  choose  between  a 
good  jump  and  a  ten  minutes'  walk 
around.  The  surface  of  the  glacier, 
which  had  been  so  crisp  twelve  hours 
before,  was  now  saturated  with  water. 
Countless  tiny  slTcams  of  ice- water  hur- 
ried along  to  pour  themselves  into  the 
evasses.  The  body  of  the  glacier 
aitted  the  most  mysterious  aounda  of 
creaking  and  groaning,  as  the  water 
penetrated  the  porous  ice  and  wedged 
it  asunder  in  places.  It  often  seemed 
to  me  as  though  we  were  treading  on  a 
huge  animal  quivering  and  writhing  in 
agony,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
podttve  relief  that  I  stepped  once  more 
upon  the  solid  ground.     A  sharp  pull 


up  the  ridge,  and  we  stood  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  Riflel,  and  were  welcomed  by 
the  ladies  vnth  heart-felt  joy.  They 
felt  more  relieved,  porhap^,  thou  wc  did 
ourselves  at  o\tr  safe  return. 

Let  me  attempt  to  draw  the  picture 
of  our  party  us  we  stand  reassembled 
on  the  Riilbl  at  six  o'clock.  It  is  a 
group  such  as  is  seldom  seen  outside  of 
the  Alps,  and  worth  the  study.  For 
spectators,  there  are  the  ladies  of  oar 
own  party  and  some  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  the  hotel  who  have 
come  to  bring  their  congratulations. 
They  aro  dressed ^  of  course,  in  the  ha- 
biliments of  fair,  civilized  beings.  But 
we,  the  observed  of  all  observersr,  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  smugglers  or 
shipwrecked  sailors.  ^Ir,  C —  wears  & 
large  piratical  silk  handkerchief  over 
his  head,  Mr.  H —  and  the  artist  wear 
slouched  felt  hats  that  are  as  weather- 
beaten  as  rain  and  sun  c-au  well  make 
them.  There  is  not  a  shirt-collar  in  the 
party,  not  a  decent  coat.  Our  clothes 
are  splashed  with  glacier-water  and 
mud  so  that  the  original  colors  are 
scarcely  discernible,  while  our  shoes — 
but  here  I  forbear.  Early  in  the  mom- 
ing  I  took  off  both  mask  and  veil  and 
withstood  the  glare  from  the  snow  with 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  stnoke-colorcd 
goggles.  The  others  have  retained  their 
masks  of  muslin.  Kronig  has  orna- 
mented his  with  a  huge  and  elaborate 
moustache  drawn  with  the  burnt  cork 
of  the  champagne  bottle.  Leaning  on 
our  axes  and  alpenstocks,  as  if  reluctant 
to  part  from  such  tried  companions,  we 
stand  gazing  at  the  Breithom  and  the 
Lyskamm— now  bathed  in  the  aoft 
glory  of  the  setting  sun— and  quietly 
answer  the  eager  questions  that  are  put 
to  us  about  the  incidents  of  the  ascent. 

I  will  nut  undertake  to  speak  for  my 
fell ow-a<l venturers  ;  my  own  emotions 
were  peculiar,  I  felt  myself  in  a  drcam^ 
as  it  were.  Had  I  really  stood  upon 
that  distant  peak  to  the  left,  Jind  return- 
ed in  safety  ?  Were  there  no  more 
domes  to  climb,  no  arttes  to  trttverae, 
no  crevasses  to  jump  ?  Were  those 
mountains,  radiant  with  yellow  and 
crimscm  light,  the  same  that  I  had  seen 
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chi]l  and  gray  in  the  early  dawn  ?  I 
was  not  fatigued,  much  less  overcomo/ 
but  puzzled)  bewildered  with  the  multi- 
plicity and  grandeur  of  the  experiences 
crowded  into  that  eventful  day.    As  I 


turned  away  and  walked  slowly,  almost 
sadly,  towards  the  hotel,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  many  days  before  I  could  ar- 
range these  feverish,  chaotic  images  into 
one  harmonious  picture. 


LAVINIA. 
PART  II. 

BHITXftllfO  IN  TBI  DAWX. 


IV. 


But  there  were  reasons  why  Jasper 
Caldwell,  hater  of  the  fashions  \ind  con- 
ventionalities of  worldlings,  might  have 
felt  drawn  towards  young  Mr.  Kearney. 
Apparent  reasons. 

Was  not  that  gentleman,  in  the  first 
place,  laboring  to  get  his  own  living  in 
Riverdale  in  an  honest  and  honorable 
manner  ?  And  then,  was  he  not  the 
son  of  that  philanthropist  who  had  so 
willingly  spent  all  that  he  had,  with 
the  most  cheerful  alacrity,  in  benevo- 
lent enterprises,  which  commanded  him 
by  their  irresistible  voices?  And  not 
one  whit  behind  the  father  of  this 
young  man,  had  the  mother  been.  She 
had  gladly  forsaken  all  that  the  world 
could  offer, — and  much  it  offered  her, — 
and  followed  her  husband,  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
worldly  prosperity. 

How  could  it  happen  that  the  son, 
born  of  such  parents,  should  have  an 
eye  dull  to  sorrow,  and  an  ear  deaf  to 
suffering?  no  ready  help  for  the  out- 
cast, the  neglected,  the  oppressed? 
that  in  proportion  to  the  indifference 
with  which  they  regarded  the  fashion 
of  this  world,  was  his  deference  to  it  ? 
that  resolutely  as  they  had  put  back 
the  cup  of  pleasure,  so  eagerly  he  had 
sought  the  draught?  Was  it  that  he 
had  turned  the  eye  of  a  critic  on  the 
near,  and  scanned  it  as  severely  as  they 
the  far  off  ?  Their  ideal  was  the  moral- 
ly perfect.  With  a  sense  of  beauty  not 
less  acute  he  had  applied  himself  to  the 
discovery  of  the  possession  of  earthly 
goods.     Their   lives,  which  took   no 


thought  of  what  they  should  eat,  what 
drink,  or  wherewithal  they  should  be 
clothed,  were  in  his  sight  barren  of  the 
grace  and  the  loveliness  of  lives  care- 
fully conforming  to  the  fashions  of  the 
world.  That  which  they  ignored,  he 
magnified. 

He  had  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  the 
disregard  of  beautiful  effects  in  the 
physical  was  not  to  be  atoned  for  by 
any  degree  of  success  whatsoever  in  the 
culture  of  the  merely  spiritually  fair. 

Therefore,  perhaps,  it  was  that,  heir  to 
such  a  name  as  that  of  Kearney,  and  to 
such  recollections  as  were  his,  this 
young  man,  as  he  walked  away  with 
Lavinia,  was  worthy  of  no  better 
thought  than  that  of  Jasper  Caldwell, 
who  called  him  a  cold-blooded  hypo- 
crite. Cool  enough  he  certainly  was; 
and  yet  Jasper  spoke  at  random  when 
he  charged  him  with  hypocrisy.  Aaron 
made  no  boast  of  virtues. 

'^  There  has  been  a  little  change  in 
our  programme,"  said  Kearney,  as  they 
walked  on  together.  "  Where  were  you 
going  ? " 

Lavinia  hesitated  just  one  instant, 
then  said  that  she  was  going  home. 

"  Which  way  is  it  ?  May  I  walk  with 
you  ? " 

"  It  is  not  far  this  way.    Yes." 

"I  remember  the  place  now.  You 
never  invited  me  to  call  there.  Miss  Tis- 
dale." 

"Have  I  not?  What  change  has 
been  made  in  the  programme— did  you 
say?" 

There  was  alittle  sharpness  perceptible 
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in  Lavinia'a  voice.  It  was  not  likely 
tbat  fihe  wouUl  invite  this  geutlenmti  to 
ctill  at  her  fatbeFa  house ! 

Travellers  ou  the  high  road,  and  gay 
Iblk  who  spent  their  summera  in  the 
sunlight  driving  about,  as  they  went  up 
a  slightly  ascrndmg  road,  saw  a  gray 
old  farmhouse  which  had  Bover  beea 
painted.  Vines  were  around  tbo  door- 
way, appk- trees  in  the  yard.  They  saw, 
these  gay  petiple,  and  drove  on,  think- 
ing no  more  abuut  it,  unless  the  old 
well  near  the  front  gate  reminded  them 
of  thirst.  But  now,  a^  Lavinia  saw  the 
house,  Bhe  felt  a  slight  misgiving.  Site 
would  have  eas  d  herself  by  saving  at 
once,  "  There  it  is  ; "  but  just  as  she 
would  have  spoken,  Mr.  Kearney  emiled 
and  said,  **  I  am  to  be  Bishop  instead 
of  Mr.  Brooks.  Re  has  received  news 
thia  evening  which  will  oblige  them  to 
b-iave  on  the  Saturday  steamer.  We  are 
to  have  the  tableaux,  however.  Mrs. 
Brooks  is  msolvcd  on  that." 

Lav^inia  stot>d  still.  This  was  Wed- 
nesday night  Two  days  more  and  they 
would  be  ofT.  It  made  little  difference 
to  her  who  acted  the  part  of  bishop  ju 
a  scene  wMth  herself  of  two  minutes' 
duration.  But— tbat  a  few  hours  more, 
and  they  woukl  be  gone  I 

In  those  few  seconds  before  she  re* 
covered  hei'self,  while  she  stood  tbere 
silent,  Mr.  Kearney  matlc  a  study,  and 
Bilently  compared  Lavlnia  with  MIsq 
Myres. 

**  Saturday  night,  or  momiug  ? "  said 
she,  walking  on  again. 

**  Twelve  oV^lock  noon.  Will  you  not 
sit  down  here  and  rest  ?  You  look  very 
tired.  Does  it  disturb  you  so  much  that 
they  are  going  away  t " 

**  It  disturbs  nie— unspeakably.  Fll 
not  sit  dowa.  Yonder  is  my  fatlier'a 
house.  I  may  as  well  bid  you  good 
evening  here.  There  must  bo  a  great 
deal  to  do  there.    I  wish  I  hiid  stayed." 

^'  When  did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Brooks 
distoirbed  ?  "  he  asked,  dinregarding  her 
hint  that  fthe  would  prefer  to  continue 
her  walk  aluno.  **  She  is  as  calm  as 
ZcuM,  and  ban  the  beat  executive  energy 
going.  She  will  go  off  Saturday  noon 
with  every  thing  attended  to,  and  pro- 


vided for— nothing  overlooked.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  stay  in  her  bouse*  merely  to 
see  bow  easily  wheels  can  rolb  Every 
tbing  is  as  it  should  be.  And  you  don^t 
mo,  how  'tis  done,  or  when.  Between 
letting  things  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  being  careful  overmuch,  there  is  a 
happy  medium,  and  ill's.  Brooks  soems 
to  have  found  it.  I  can't  imagine  her 
philosophizing  aliout  the  bc^t  way  of 
living,  and  deliberately  obeying  hrr 
own  rules." 

Ho  said  this  with  bitter  emphasis^  l^e- 
traying  aa  great  an  antipathy  to  the 
mode  of  life  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar,  as  Lavlnia  felt  for  her  own 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  determined 
to  escort  her  to  her  gate, 

Lavinia  dreamed  that  night  that  she 
was  going  aliroad  with  the  family  of 
the  new  Consul,  and  awoko  crying  as 
she  lost  sight  of  the  shores  of  her  native 
land.  Her  tears  flowed  on  at  the  con* 
Bciouaness  tbat  she  was  not  to  depart 
from  lier  father's  house  and  her  own 
cx>untry, 

Tben  she  began  to  think  of  Joan,  and 
of  the  bishop,  and  to  see  in  herself  n 
martyr  with  no  hand  outstretched  for 
rescue.  Fearing  to  think  on  in  that 
vein,  she  sprang  from  her  bed.  Work 
was  to  be  done.  The  voice  of  her 
mother  sounding  abroad,  told  of  a 
household  alr^eady  astir. 

Looking  from  her  window,  she  caught 
the  scent  of  the  sweet  vernal  grass,  and 
felt  that  a  heavy  dew  had  fallen.  Then 
fiiio  saw  the  carpenter  and  hi*  m€*n  go- 
ing up  the  hill  towards  the  blue-stone 
house,  and  .  she  remembered  Jasper's 
jiromise  that  tbo  boards  should  be 
read)'.  That  reminded  her  of  her  coo- 
fusion  when  she  m%v  Mr,  Kearney  wait- 
ing for  her  at  the  head  of  tbe  lane,  and 
ehc  wondered  if  Jasper  understo<»d  how 
elie  had  felt,  and  whether  Mr.  Kearney 
had  heard  what  they  were  raying  about 
the  golden  wedding.  But  no,  that  wm 
impossible,  for  they  tjilked  of  that  when 
they  were  do^vn  by  the  saw  mill — where 
was  it  ?     She  couhl  not  recollect. 

How  Jasper  would  despise  her,  could 
he  Itnow  how  carefully  she  was  endeav- 
oring to  recall  their  twilight  talk,  mere- 
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iir   lovvcTii,   Uail^T   ivjtigL'i*,   and 

aad  it  was  a  brilUatit  assembly 
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^i  retired  to  the  flrcssing- 

■^tnffp,  nrnX  stood  looking 
»«3i  oi    I  11   five  minutes, 

tic   r  lur.     Bha  waa 

bl*  V      vi  ry  well,  but 
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It  wa»  very  elt.^ar  to  her  that  aomo 
iramcn  t»a»t  tiiakc  tbeir  own  lawa  lor 
cir  cooduct.    As  she  slowly  removed 
le         *     -  of  her  drapery,  sbc  be&i- 
>il  to  return  to  the  parlor,  or 

)  T    liland  Towers. 

I  If,  **If  I  were 

!  d  now  soon  be  over, 
Muldbel'* 
Mr.  Uro^i'tLfi  was  in  the  back  porch  as 
•he  wftit  down  the  stairs— and  alone, 
iHc  was,  h}  /act,  waiting  tl^ere  till  she 
isbouKI  oumeL 

^Ila,  Lftrinia,"  hfi  add,  '^that  was 
eM  cionc" 

••  Do  TOO  think  ao,  sir  V*   It  gave  her 
[joy*  'V  80.   Her  joy,  which 

I  he  [  him  a  paiu»    He  be- 

||tan  lo   luit^eidtand    his  wiTe^s   feeling 
ttbout  Lavinja« 

**  You  could  not  make  a  better  martyr 

[of  yourself  i/  you  tried/'  Siiid  he.    **  A 

jquAcr  thought  struck  mc  when  I  saVr 

'  yoQ  OD  the  atage.    There  is  one  thing  I 

want  f0U  tQ  promise.    Come  walk  with 

me  trocmd  to  the  front  of  the  house.'* 


Laviaia  sUently  and  gladly  followed 
him* 

*'  You  must  ncver,'^  be  saidj  drawing 
her  hand  within  his  ann,  **  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, set  up  for  a  martyr,  or  per- 
mit any  body  to  put  you  into  the  posi- 
tion of  one.  Do  you  ri'mctnber  whut 
that  glorious  old  heathen  Epictetus  said 
—a  inogt  godly  thing :  *  Let  ua  go  into 
the  preaeDce  of  our  Mtik<*r  with  a  cheer- 
ful fouu tenancy.'  Promise  me  that  sin- 
gle thing,  now  that  1  am  going  away, 
tbat  you  will  keep  a  cheerful  count©- 
tiiince/^ 

It  was  a  great  deal  to  ask  of  a  girl 
who  wa3  thinking  that  death  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  her, 
since  there  waa  nothing  else  acccsdible 
that  she  wanted- 

**  Do  you  think  He  would  bo  pleased 
with  me  setting  up  for  a  hypocrito  ?  '* 
8he  asked,  with  Burpriwing  candor; 
there  was  a  confession  in  the  words 
which  she  had  not  made  before. 

*^  There  ia  no  occasi'  »n  for  hypocriay," 
said  he,  "  If  a  healthy  person  eats  beef 
he  will  not  be  likely  to  die  of  hunger. 
And  likewise,  a  reasonable  being  will 
not  be  tempted  to  suicide,  as  long  as 
he  keeps  on  a  tolerably  cheerful  exte- 
rior. You  are  not  deficient  in  will,  La- 
vinia."  As  she  did  not  answer  when  he 
stopped,  Mn  Brooks  went  *m, 

'*  I  have  packed  the  books  for  you 
which  you  have  coveted  «o  long.  There 
ia  a  large  box.  It  will  be  sent  down  to- 
morrow. But  you  must  not  stop  think- 
ing for  yourself,  because  you  have  all 
this  patrimony  of  thought  from  others. 
Books  can  go  a  great  way  with  you,  but 
by-and-by  you  will  come  to  a  ford  they 
can't  cross ;  you  will  be  obliged  to  go 
over  alone.  Now,  we  shall  be  away  four 
years,  perhaps  longer.  You  will  be  mar- 
ried, I  suppose,  before  we  get  back.*' 

Prompt  came  her  answer : 

*^  I  shall  not  sir,  ever*  It  is  the  last 
thing — ^I  want." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  you  will  marry, 
I  think,  of  course.  Hear  me.  Do  not 
marry  Aaron  Eeamey  if  he  asks  you 
— nobody  like  him.  I  wish  you  could 
see  Ids  mother,  though.  She  would  be 
of  great  service  to  you.    If  there  was 
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more  sympathy  between  her  and  her 
son  iihc  would  come  here,  I  think/' 

''I  shall  bo  safe  enough,  sir,  for  I 
mean  to  remain  single." 

"  Perhaps.  Probably  not.  You  will 
know,  though,  when  you  see  an  honest 
man,  I  think.  Tou  know  an  honest 
man^s  the  noblest  work  of  Qod.  PU 
not  say  the  rarest.  But  there  are  a 
groat  many  queer  fellows  about  in  these 
days,  Lavinia.  You  must  try  and  make 
harmony  out  of  whatever  happens,  my 
dear  girl.  Make  the  best  of  every 
thing.  See  my  wife !  It^s  doing  that 
has  kept  her  so  young  and  l^eautiful. 
She  has  had  her  own  vexations.  She 
has  had  trials  heavier  than  you  would 
bo  likely  to  guess— or  believe,  if  you 
heard  them  from  a  third  person.  She 
and  I  are  under  everlasting  obligations 
to  Mr.  Kottrney's  mother.  I  tell  you  this, 
because  you  are  getting  into  the  bad 
way  of  thitiking  that  you  have  a  hard 
fortune.  Every  body  thinks  so,  who 
has  the  brain  to  think  at  all  about  it 
Persons  like  yourself,  and  like  us,  can 
never  1h'  happy  little  children  but  once, 
Lavinia.  Twenty  years  ago  my  wife 
and  I  understood  each  other  so  poorly, 
that  wo  would  have  separated  forever, 
had  it  not  been  fi>r  that  good  woman  I 
mentioueil.  So  envy  Marian,  will  you  1 
I)on*t  he  so  ft>olish.  Thank  God  that 
Ho  is  ca|>ablo  of  taking  care  of  you,  and 
recitlloct  that  there  has  never  been  a 
gft'ator  work  performed  than  the  work 
of  nfconciliation.  Reconcile  yourself 
to  your  dt^tiny.  Here  we  are,  and  here 
is  happy  every  Iwdy.    Come  in." 

**  Lot  mo  go  back,  sir,  a  moment — I 
am  so *^ 

''  Kot  an  instant  Come  in.  Tou  are 
nv>t  to  dv^  as  you  please^  nobody  does — 
do  you  uiii)oi«tand  t '' 

He  lairiy  drx^w  her  within  the  sphere 
of  the  iTfturr^winge^i,  and  after  he  bad 
helped  her  a<^ust  hersdf  to  the  circle 
into  which  ho  br^>ught  her,  he  went 
away  thinking  that  JU«  wotk  for  La- 
vinia wa$  ih>w  (kifly  eompikted.  If  he 
had  intiVK)iKt\i  her  to  a  sfihcte  of  life 
whk^  fimme^i  I^Ter  to  her  tbaa  tkat 
i«to  whkli  f^  waa  bora,  and  ihot  cb- 
iMTOMitCtttlM  kad  akodi»> 


polled  an  illusion  which  had  given  to 
that  sphere  its  most  enviable  attraction. 
It  bad  cost  him  something  to  do  this: 
but  it  was  done. 

Jasper  Caldwell  was  among  the 
guests,  but  immediately  after  the  cur- 
tain fell  for  the  last  time  he  went  away 
— to  regret  his  haste  afterward,  but  it 
was  really  the  best  thing  he  could  do. 
For  there  was  nobody  in  the  parlors 
who  wanted  to  talk  about  lumber. 

As  he  walked  away,  and  for  a  little 
while  wandered  about  the  grounds,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  house,  for  which  he  had  sup- 
plied the  timber,  had  strangely  influ- 
enced his  destiny. 

He  recollected  perfectly  well  when 
the  family  about  to  move  out  had 
moved  in  ;  and  the  many  times  he  had 
met  Lavinia  on  the  road  in  those  early 
days  of  Riverdale,  as  she  conveyed  the 
treasures  of  her  mother^s  dairy  to  the 
city-folk — the  rich  cream,  the  golden 
butter,  the  fresh  eggs.  All  that,  it 
seemed,  had  prepared  the  way  for  her 
appearing  on  a  stage  before  an  admir- 
ing crowd,  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Kear- 
nev. 

V. 

Saturday  morning  came,  and  with 
sunrise  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  on 
the  road  to  the  station.  Suddenly  the 
wheels  stopped  before  Farmer  Tisdale's 
gate,  and  out  ran  a  stout,  red-faoed 
woman  with  a  pitcher  of  milk,  followed 
by  her  husband,  perhaps  twenty  years 
her  senior. 

^  You  must  have  a  glass  of  new  milk 
with  Bessie's  oompelments  to  help  yon 
over  the  road.**  said  this  woman.  **Ben, 
a  tumbler.**  But  at  this  her  husband 
stepped  up  with  the  glaases,  one  in 
dther  hand,  and  she  pouied  the  milk 
with  a  steady  hand  in  sfute  of  haste. 
^  Good  luck  go  with  pe  for  company," 
said  she. 

^Thank  you.  thank  you,  Mrs.  Tis- 
dale.  There  nerer  wwt  soch  ndlk.  Bui 
where*s  our  girif  Where^  Lavinia  t 
IVre  die  cones !  * 

*^  Qoicl:,  chiUL'^  Slid  the  mother,  step- 
ping tnck  toattkevooM  for  the%ve 
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Mn*  Brooks  camrj  nearer  the  truth 
lifheo  %ho  md  U>  hertMilf,  **Tbe  girl 
Iliasti't  »lept  nil  tdgbt/^    But  that  »us- 

rad  -  -.      •    '  •  ^ -pressed. 

place/*  li^lio  sjiid, 

f  ujt'  <iL  ij  L«rown  houKe  vvitU 

,  *is.      ^^  Thoiit*  roses  1      I  sball 

just  us  1  jiee  it 

,   chftugea,  pray^ 

1"  in  Mr.  Brooka,  **  the 

I  wilt  be  down  before  noon.     Good 

sitiy  1  leave  yoa  in— the  best." 

•*bh^  nod  tbc  Clytic  and  Apollo— 

iUo9c  Pajimn  h\iHl&  aio  for  you,  L:ivinia. 

\jkjid  Uio  Dmaad^-of  course  you  know 

[ibftt  f     Ciatdnly,  the  ferns^  pool^  aod 

ftlL      Ow>d-by,   deary— good*by,    Ben; 

ffrry  thing  Viniiy  \ms  a  mind  to 

vdiL     Shell  make  a  man  of  you 

mj  husbaud  herc^   a  ^rcat^   big» 

|.licadcd    uittul      But    little    Tot, 

fttU'U     never     bother    yourself    about 

llK>ukB^  if   J**vk  are   wise  |      Good -by — 

lgtx)d-by.    God  blcds  you  jill/* 

Her  voice  wu3  full  of  beautiful  h>v- 

llng'bindne^    She  Imd  tried  to  speak 

fur  LftTiniii^s  suke,  but  her  eyes 

uret.    And  so  tbey  were  oft*  and 

He  Lannia^ij  face  haunted 

f|b<»  1,  which  was  not  satiBfied 

I  tiling  had  been  done  for 

in,  fld  it  were,  setting  her 

1  abovfj  her  kinsfolk.   She 

lA  that*  clearly  discerning 

[all  bvforo  U<rT,  Lnviuia  was  about  to 

I  make  n  fMilfmu  trial  on  which  her  fti- 

turn  would  depend. 

With  the  ftound  of  the  retiring  cor- 

age^ivheeb*,  Lanuia  turned  from  the 

F'  =nnt  her  father  stood 

ng  .  ally  after  the  flying 

fYebicle,      *  Timt  gray  mare  beats  all,'^ 

I  he  said,  )oitrrin^  still,     lie  wanted  to 

[tt^ytoL  t  she  must  prick  up, 

(ibat  all  i3  hadu't  gone  off  in 

I  the  ;  but  ao mellow  it  bad  beea 

ad*u    -.-    -  iing  to  read nd  her  of  da- 

tiofy  to  li«2  turned  to  his  buzom  wife 

md  ftddrc^i^etl  her« 


**  Old  woman,  well  have  to  step 
round  pretty  spry  if  we  get  over  to 
John-9  Johns's  by  five  o*clockJ* 

**  Yes,  yes,  Benjamin,'*  his  wife  an- 
swered, wide  awake  to  the  day  and  all 
that  pertained  thereto.  **  We'll  not  be 
the  last  there,  I  reckon.  Come  early 
and  go  early  will  be  welcomest  in  that 
house." 

^*  Eighty  years  ohl,  and  married  fifty 
year— I  declare,*'  said  Benjamin.  **A 
golden  wedding  would  bring  me  nigh 
on  to  a  hundcrd — ninety,  sure," 

*^  You  go  Uong  bragging  that  way, 
old  man,''  said  hU  wife,  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Vinny  tbere  beats 
us  both  for  old  age^^'  but  though  she 
laughed,  and  added,  *'  You'll  dry  up  and 
blow  away,  Uncle  Ben,  but  what'U 
become  of  me  f "  tihc  looked  a  little 
tliouglitful  as  she  went  briskly  about 
her  liousework,  for  it  waa  impossible 
for  her  to  avoid  eticing  that  old  age  was 
gtilTeniiJg  lier  Benjamin's  goodly  form, 
and  that  tbe  stoop  in  his  shoulders  wat$ 
getting  to  be  more  atid  more  remarka 
blc ;  and  how  many  wTinkles  tbc  new 
ytnir  had  given  his  massive  and  solemn 
visage,  how  white  his  hair  wa?  growing 
round  the  temples  I  There  was  no  mis- 
taking these  sigri:^.  The  children  were 
youug,  but  already  their  father  was  an 
old  man. 

Lavinia  did  not  linticc  when  her 
parents  went  into  the  house.  The  first 
thing  fche  perceived,— and  it  was  just  as 
the  car-whistle  came  sounding  between 
the  lulls, — young  Bcu  waa  I  o  old  rig  at  her 
with  a  wistful  expression  in  his  face. 
Presently  he  dlsappearctl  behind  a  ro^- 
bush,  and  came  out  again  with  a  hand- 
ful of  buds  ami  blossoms  which  he 
thrust  into  her  hands,  and  then  ran  o^ 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

He  had  heard  Mrs.  Brooks  say, 
"  Teach  Ben  every  thing  you  know  ;  " 
and  he  had  seen  how  his  sister  bore  the 
parting,  and  guessed,  in  Ids  way,  what 
she  was  enduring  now. 

She  took  the  roses  up-staira  to  her 
room  and  put  them  in  a  vase,  which 
C4ime  from  Riverdale,  of  course.  Every 
thing  that  she  had,  worth  the  having, 
came  from  Riverdale.      And  then  de- 
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sceading  the  steep^  narrow  etair  again, 
she  enUTed  with  energy  on  tbo  morniug 
work. 

They  were  going  to  **  GafTcr  John^s  " 
house  in  the  afternoon.  That  was  not 
a  ^ct  so  pi  Wising  in  itaelf  as  to  inspire 
activity ;  but  belbre  they  could  go  there 
was  work  to  be  donc^  she  knew  precise- 
ly how  much ;  and  then  the  long  ride ; 
and  they  were  expected  at  precisely  five 
o^clock, 

The  Smiths  \voQld  be  there^  of  course 
—Jacob,  of  course.  Jasper,  too — ^all  the 
cousins.  Laviuia,  thinking  of  these 
**  all/' decided  that  she  would  stay  at 
home*  **  But  you  can't,  you  know,^*  she 
assured  hei'self  the  next  moment.  And 
alie  really  could  not  In  the  first  place, 
the  party  had  been  talked  about  for  six 
months,  ever  Binco  Gaffer  AVhitestock 
discovered  that  his  birth-day,  which 
was  also  his  marriage-day,  would  ih'ia 

•  year  usher  in  his  fiftieth  year  of  wed- 
lock ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  White- 
stock  celebrations  were  days  to  be  re- 
ligiously regarded  by  all  that  belonged 
to  Benjamin  Tisdalc,  for  above  all 
things,  all  persons,  and  all  institnlions, 
did  Bfjijamia  venerate  old  John  White- 
stock  and  whatsoever  concerned  him. 

"  I  must  go  to  this  golden  wedding, 
if  it  kills  me,'^  Lavinia  said.  ''  There 
arc  few  things  that  father  carca  for,  and 
tlm  ifl  one  of  tbera ; "  and  so  she  had  the 
grace  to  take  her  place  cheerfully  by 

L  hia  side  on  the  frpnt  s'^at  of  the  spring 
waggon,  while  her  mother,  with  Bcu 
and  Flo,  filleil  the  back  seat  with 
hloom  and  gayety.  And  on  the  road 
her  father  rehearsed  the  story  of  those 
days  when  he  was  a  stranger  in  the 
country— and  of  the  eventful  hour  when 
he  for  the  first  time  pulled  the  latch- 
ctring  of  that  hospitable  cabin,  and  was 
told  to  "  come  in." 

VI. 
Avery  different  abode  was  the  modem 
Whiteetoek  mansion,  built  by  old  John^s 
John.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  level  fields 
ahadowed  by  gigantic  black^watnut  treea 
— a  great  stone  house  with  a  red-tiled 
roof,  conspicuous  for  miles  around,  for 
the  farm  lay  along  the  uplands. 


The  old  man  sat  in  the  porch  in  hi» 
armchair,  his  old  wife  beside  lain,  more 
deaf,  in  ore  dim-eyed,  even  than  he,  Eht 
only  continued  to  breathe  and  tf»  fulfil 
the  condition  under  which  breathing  is 
possible — a  stop  any  moment,  and  she 
would  begone.  But  give /uV»  new  or- 
gans of  sense,  and  he  wi>u1d  step  fortli 
from  the  chair,  which  had  become  al- 
most a  prison-house^  the  matcli  of  any 
of  those  younger  spirits  who  came  to 
CL4ebrate  his  great  days.  Fronting*  all 
these  aunts  and  uncles,  nephews  an^ 
nieces,  who  were  gathering  and  would 
gather  till  the  fifty  were  told,  Lavinia  ^ 
stood  with  her  awakened  iutellect  as  & 
judge, — a  judge  who  would  pronounce 
upon  them  without  mercy. 

Jasper  she  judged  not— but  not  one 
of  these  heira  of  the  second  and  third 
generations,  not  one  of  Ihe^e  through 
whose  veins  a  drop  of  Idood  akin  to 
licrs  was  running,  escaped.  They  wem 
proud,  coarse,  vulgar,  ignorant.  Rich, 
all  of  them.  Her  father  was  poorrst  of 
all — not  a  family  besides  his  but  dwelt 
in  a  house  of  brick  nr  of  stone.  No 
end  to  the  acres  they  had  absorbed 
among  them. 

An  evil  pride  flared  in  her  eyes  aa  abe 
turned  towards  Lemuel  Smith's  da  ugh* 
ters,  Martha  and  Ann,  and  saw  how 
they  had  arrayed  themselves  for  this 
family  party. 

The  three  had  walked  across  the  yard 
according^  to  the  bidding  of  0 
host,  to  sec  ivhat  his  son  John  i 
doing  the  la<t  week.  Not  one  of  thetw 
would  be  likely  to  understand  the 
pleasure  the  old  man  had  taken  in  that 
labor,  which  made  the  first  mill  ever  set 
np  in  the  county  secure  from  the  as- 
saults of  another  fifty  years.  The  mill 
was  the  hollowed  stump  of  a  tree — in 
it  the  first  crop  of  grain  raised  within 
scores  of  miles  had  been  ground.  John 
ha<l  built  a  wall  around  it  and  crcttfit 
a  roof  in  anticipation  of  this  d;iv -^ 
celebration,  and  as  the  guests  arrived 
they  were  despatched  by  old  John  to 
survey  the  goodly  achievement, 

"Very  fine,"  aaid  Miss  Martha.  **I 
declare,  how  Gaffer  does  feel  set  up 
about  it.     And  do  see  Uncle  John  ;  be  J 
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looks  id  if  be  bad  done  somctbiDg 
m^tal  to  the  p^ramkK  ^:)p«>ils  the 
gmsi,  Uiiiu^b— such  »a  un^'&itily  Leap. 
fapposo  nsclc  only  meutta  to  Icftvu  it 

I   ftbout  Gaffer  JoIiq^s 


if!)  Uhrl.'.Ti) 


]      .]:• 


iji*j  stone 

>  fi^nmiit  as  he 
il,  ibllowing  the 
c  a,  Miss  Matty  ?  " 
I  do.     Secret  about 
[  what  f    Tbc  IjiWTi  bciug  spoilt  ?  ** 
JJTbo  Becft't  of  biiug  satisfled  and 
too,  witb  a  smidl  tbiiig,  if  any 
:  like  tliat  is  gnmll''^ 
*  I>ocp,  to  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Matty, 
^  otTeode^i. 

El>i?c!p(^r  tlian  tbe  great  Artesian 
tliat  you  will  never  get  to 
it,  Matty.'*    Luvinia  said 

_^Tou  lnuX    better   not  say  that   to 
V^  laid  Ann,  witb  a  little  malice  in 
'  voiirc.      *^  Vinny,    why   don't    you 
r  cr»CDa  over  to  our  bouae  ?    It*s  an 
.  ttucii  yoa  came  last.^^    Then,  ob- 
Dg  tliat  a  tbrcatcDing  cloud  was 
rjjig  on    her    aister'a  fuccs^  '*You 
btTec'i  f^cn  Mfttty-8  new  piano  yet/* 

♦*!  want  to  sec  it,'*  BJiid  Lavinia, 
moToti  to  tbL^  answer  by  the  amiable 
eddieavor  of  her  cousin  Ann  to  keep 
I  III  tlm  littjtj  circle,  **  I  am  com* 
But  I  don^t  get  much  time 
rij^itlnsT.  Girld,  we  ought  to  go  talk 
it  e's  the  hero  of  tbc  day ; " 

c^  turned  her  »tepa  toward 

a  great,  ungainly  feUow  Jcp 

^Cald Willi  i*.  Vin  j  did  you  bring  him  t  ^^ 

itty ;  and  the  sisters  were 

t^  notice  how  Lavinia'a 

»ho  aaBwere<l» 

not.    Ho  brought  himself, 

Am  Iboy  all  sat  down  m  the  porch 
)Gmir«*f'  John  was  telling  the  oft-told  tale 
'f»f  Gin'xai  Waahiogtou  and  the  ex  ecu- 
tioti  of  Andr^  which  he  had  witnessed 
wiili  hk  '"—    -  '    But  Lavinia,  thoagh 
lite  Ml  J  4  feet  and  looked  on 

lliootil  niio  :^  riice,  waa  thinking  on  a 
rot,  IT, — CO 


subject  BO  much  leas  august  than  Gene- 
ral Washington  as  a  modem,  pearl-key- 
ed piano  I 

How  was  it  that  those  girls  could 
manage  to  hnnoiliate  tier  so  in  her  own 
eyea  ?  Would  she  ever  forget  the  boast- 
ful pride  with  wldch  she  had  told  Mra. 
Brooks  about  her  cousin  Matty's  new 
piano,  for  which  she  had  paid  one  thou- 
sand dollars  ?  and  the  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Erooks  had  answered  her  I  It  was 
a  settled  thing  that  family  splendons 
would  never  have  heralding  or  com- 
ment from  her  lips  again.  Her  relations 
might,  if  they  pleased,  fill  their  houses 
with  silver  from  ceUar  to  garret,  and 
with  every  splendor  known  to  fashion 
— she  was  not,  their  trumpeter,  Nor 
would  she  invito  others  to  reflect  ou 
that  inexhaustibU  theme  of  her  own 
meditation,  the  ineradicableness  of  leop* 
ard's  spotSL 

Her  attention  was  drawn  from  tJiis 
exasperating  topic  by  hearing  Gaffer 
say :  *'  But  I  sot  here  thinking  of  Jas- 
per's father— Ai>  father.  That  waa  the 
biggest  berrying  I  ever  see.  The  old 
man  hadn't  enemies  enough  to  wash  the 
curee  off  of  him.     Where  is  Jasper  ?  *' 

*^  Here,  sir — handy  to  you,"  said  Jas- 
per, who  had  walked  across  the  yard  to 
the  porch  in  time  to  bear  himself  asked 
after.  He  had  been  looking  about  the 
place  with  Larinia's  father. 

**  How  goes  business,  Jasper  f"  the 
old  man  asked, 

^'  Bo-so,  Ca£fer,"  Jasper  answered,  sit- 
ting down  on  the  upper  step  leading 
into  the  porch. 

**  Laying  by  for  a  wet  day,  Jasper  f 
Getting  rich  t " 

**  Kot  very  fast."  Jasper  looked  to- 
ward  Lavinia,  but  his  glance  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  eyea  of  Martha  Smith. 

♦'How  much  be  you  worth  now  ?  I 
hear  there*3  houses  going  up  thick  aa 
huckleberries  in  a  ahortcake  over  to  the 
lUdge." 

Jasper  answered  in  the  hearing  of  all 
of  them.  He  spoke  in  a  manly  way, 
and  with  t4ie  consciousness  that  thi) 
words  might  have  a  weight  with  these 
relations,  and  that  one  might  hear,  who 
he  was  determined  should  hear  soon, 
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Hd  still  more  expliettty,  the  aUteracnt 

I  WJ15  now  nmkiiig. 

**  If  the  year  eutU  tt4  h  has  gone  on^  so 
far,  I  !*haVl  get  in  some  new  mwchitxery 
to  till?  old  mill  ^aDotbcr  ecnsoti.  Vm 
driven,  as  it  i»,  night  aiid  day.  I  don't 
litxY^  time  for  notliin'  but  work,  and  a 
jnttn  oagbt  to  Uare  time  to  earn  some- 
tiling  more  than  his  keep.  Td  like  to 
get  in  some  furniture  for  my — upper 
Btory." 

Ja'ipor  ^pokc  deliberately,  aa  if  be 
wished  til  Jit  every  word  might  tell;  but 
tiie  instant  he  ceasud  f>peaking,  he  wish- 
ed he  hnd  heUl  his  tongue,  for  there 
stood  Jacob  Will tcstook  looking  at  him, 
and  be  had  cndently  heard  every  one 
of  those  words,  which  moat  certainly 
would  not  have  been  »pokcn  had  hia 
presence  been  eitppcftcd. 

The  old  man  had  his  answer  ready, 
c^Tidently,  but  the  shout  that  went  up, 
*Jacob'a  come  I    Jacob*a    here  I  "    prc- 

ttted  it  from  utterance,  and  it  nexer 
i  spoken. 

"8ee  birw  uear  I  came  to  miasiiig 
thb  treat .'^  Tlie  voice  that  spoke  seem* 
cd  to  electrify  every  body,  even  the  old 
bride  wakened  from  her  doze  to  say 
**  God  I Jcsa  you,  Jacob,-*  for  the  new- 
comer wa*  the  favorite  of  all  her  grand- 
children, lie  was  the  only  Bon  of  her 
»on  John,  and  since  he  went  into  buai- 
ncsa  in  town«  waa  seldom  seen  on  the 
farm ;  therefore  she,  with  the  other  chil- 
dren, hailed  his  coming  aa  a  great 
event.  Martha  and  Ann  began  now  to 
^ink  they  would  be  paid  for  the  exer- 
tSon  they  had  made  in  sharing  in  the 
eclebration  of  this  day.  Martha  would 
bo  glad  to  know  whether  the  nimor 
about  the  city-girl  and  Jaccib  had  any 
foundation,  and  Ann  had  determined 
before  she  camu  to  the  flats  that  she 
would  difiCOTcr  the  truth,  if  ever  she 
MW  oounin  Jacob  Whitest ock.  Jaaper 
Wlibed  he  had  stayed  at  homo  and  at- 
l«lided  to  his  butiinesa,  so  unpleasantly 
w«A  he  atftjcted  by  that  sudden,  though 
not  un(*.xpected  arriTaL 

**  Great  timei  among  the  Rivcrdale 
folkf,^  said  Jacob,  when  he  had  walked 
about  aad  shaken  hands  with  cTcry 
body,  and  klMed  all  the  girki 


Lannia  started.  Had  her  idols  been 
broken  !  Had  the  Juggernaut  rolled 
over  them  ?  In  other  words,  had  there 
been  a  railway  colliaion — bones  broken, 
death— since  morning  t 

It  wns  when  he  looked  at  Larinia, 
that  Jacob  was  reminded  of  the  talk  he 
had  lieard  on  the  up-train,  and  he  now 
addressed  her. 

"  They  had  a  run-away  match  over 
there  last  night.  Heard  about  it,  Vin- 
ny?" 

Lavinia  had  heard  nothing. 

"  Isn't  there  a  Mies  Myres  living  over 
there?  Sullivan  Myre^j'  daughtt'r?  I 
know  there  ia.  Couldn't  see  a  girl  like 
that  on  the  cars  every  week  or  bo,  with- 
out finding  out  her  name,  Sullivan 
Myres.  You  know  who  he  is,  father — 
the  banker  in  William-street.'' 

Miss  Myres  should  have  seen  the  acn- 
stttion  she  occa^oned  in  this  group  I 

"  I  know  the  man,"  said  John^s  John. 
"  I've  done  business  in  his  bank.*^ 

^^  Daughter's  run  olT  with  his  coach- 
man.*^ 

Lavinia  sat  looking  at  Jiicob,  wonder- 
ing what  was  to  follow  his  preface.  She 
continued  to  sit  looking  at  him  when 
he  had  made  this  announcement,  but  a 
deep  red  glow  transformed  her  counte- 
nances She  felt  as  If  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  fire. 

•"^  One  of  them  popinjays  drrascd  up  to 
show  that  the  man  belongs  toy«»u,"8aid 
Lemuel  Smith,  the  father  of  Ann  and 
Martha.  *'  Fve  seen  'em  drivin'  round 
the  cjountry.  Serves  folks  right,  who 
go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing ;  I  reckon 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  silver  cord  he 
was  omamentM  with  so  fimj," 

*'  Do  you  know  MiS»  Mjm^  Yin  f  " 
asked  one  of  the  cousins. 

"  I  have  seen  her,^*  Lavinia  answensd. 

*'They  say/*  said  Jacob,  '*she  has 
never  had  to  ask  twice  tor  a  thing  mqcq 
she  was  able  to  speak.  1  heani  there 
was  a  young  fellow  about,  folks  thought 
she  might  mairy,  likely.    Seems  net*" 

**  My  good  gracioos  I  "  exclaimed  the 
mother  of  Martha  and  Ann.  **  Vm  glad 
we  haven't  got  no  hostler  to  run  off 
with  one  of  our  girls,  Lem  Smith.*' 

^*  Father  needn^  bo  afraid  uf  an  boat* 
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Jcr,  s»  Matty,      *'I  wish    he 

Iwcu:..  -.     .  .'that" 

"I  aVt  »t»ovc  tendin'  to  my  own 
}tW^  replied   Lemuel^  with    u 
\  liocided  nud. 

rlio  wiia  not  greatly  intcr- 
lf«t>  ilk  abuQL  the  Ridge- folk 

|aif  1  limen^  took 

i!g^  his  talk 
f{  ug  business. 

8j  -  would   be 

ftlie  Cost  of  f?  lat  uew  machin- 

f    '^\.ii  !  Lshi  r  answeretl 

•  ..»^..;,iv,     v...u«:r     White* 

Hen    yoa*d     better     be     looking 
ovaid.     If  liiothcr  gets  the  start  of 

«p  the  lend,  most  likely. 

-.     l>o*t  this  summer^  Jas- 

"He who  gtjca  bon-owing  goes  flor- 
rowia^  I  don*!  bod  tbti  way  quite 
dear  yet" 

J«Oob  Whit£stock  looked  up  quickly 
altlik. 
**  What  are  you  two  talking  about,  so 
f^''   be   asked,  m  if  he  had  not 
cwy  word^ 

"  answered  Jasper, 
outhed  aa  ever,  eh  i  ** 
ioTi*t  know  but  closer ;  ^*  and  the 
Q  young  men  eyed  each  other  rather 
y,  considering  this  was  a  festive 
fn,  and  they  the  naost  conspicuous 
geoileoitii  present  t    But,  in  fiict,  that 
the  way  coDTersation  between  the 
Iwu  gcner&lly  ended. 

You  ilonH  get  LaTinifl,  if  I  can  help 
And  rery  likely,  Bir,  you'^ll  see  a 
under  your  nose  before 
to  turn  'round.*^     That 
iristic     prophecy     that 
Jacob  fflAde,  but  it  was  made  silently. 

QQicknecs  and  dexterity  made  Jacob 
a  notable  mnn  nmoDg  hia  kindred,  and 
iBiOQgf«>  i>esided,  Heranmore 

riilci  wail  *  work  in  one  day  than 

these  aluw-thiuking  fanners  did   in  a 
V.U  sltili  la  extricating  him- 
i  t  places  had  already  made 

uoufl  operator  in  etocks. 
h  ■<  mistaken  when  he  sup- 

poeed  Ciil  lus  opiuion  of  Jasper  could 
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mould  that  of  Lavinla,  or  that  she 
would  be  affccbjd  by  any  old  grudge  of 
his*.  She  was  not  to  be  deceived  as  to 
cither  of  these  men. 

When  ail  wttfl  over,  the  great  gather- 
ing and  the  great  ^ast,  and  the  golden 
wedding  was  an  event  of  the  past  to  be 
remembered  and  dated  from  during  the 
next  fifty  years  of  family  history,  and 
she  hud  said  "  Good-night"  to  her  fath* 
er  at  home,  Lavinia  turned  to  him  from 
the  stairs  she  was  about  to  ascend,  and 
Baid — he  wad  alone  with  her,  or  else  she 
would  not  have  said  it — '*  If  ever  there*a 
a  golden  wedding  celebrated  in  this 
house,  fjithcr,  I  hoiHS  you  will  have  no 
such  reason  for  blushing  on  account 
of  your  descendants  as  Gaffer  Whito 
stock  has.-* 

^'^  Tut ;  I  didn^t  see  no  blushing  over 
there,"  he  answered,  with  some  warmth. 
Then  he  added  more  gently — for  though 
it  waa  dear  Jolm  Whitestock  who  was 
being  criticised,  it  was  Lavinia  who  waa 
making  the  criticism — 

'^  Don^t  be  hard  on  the  girls  and  boys, 
Lavinny ;  they  might  be  worse." 

**  They  might  be  so  much  better,  that 
they  »eem  intolerable  to  me;  coarse, 
proud,  ignorant*  So  ignorant,  that  they 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  how  vulgar 
they  arc." 

"  Well,ifieK,  girlj'*Baid  Benjamin,  still 
more  softly,  a  little  alarmed  that  La* 
vinia^a  harsh  judgment  should  go  so  far 
as  this.  "  Well,  wdl^  just  you  see  now 
what  you  can  do  for  Ben  and  Sissy, 
You  know  what  Mrs.  Brooks  said  to 
you,  Wc  won't  brag,  Viuny,  but  you 
see  what  can  be  done  'gainst  our  golden 
wedding." 

Lavinia  retraced  her  steps  into  the 
kitchen  to  kiss  the  old  man  who  had 
spoken  to  her  w^ith  this  cheerful  hope. 
He  believed  that  his  girl  could  do  what 
she  would ;  but  herwhole  being  seemed 
to  rise  up  to  oppose  her  even  attempt- 
ing what  she  could. 

<^  You  will  all  get  on  very  well  with* 
out  me,^^  she  thought.  **  Father  actu- 
ally seems  more  afraid  of  me  than  any 
thing— dear,  grand  old  father  I  What  a 
man  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  ever 
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an  opportunity  to  do  any  thing  for  him- 
self!  Mother  don't  mind.  How  easy 
she  is  about  every  thing !  Better  with- 
out me,  all  of  them.  It  is  enough  to 
craze  me  to  look  for  a  path  through  a 
desert  like  this.  It  was  all  a  mistake." 
And  so,  through  the  long  night,  she 
thought.  And  in  the  morning  she  was 
thinking  still,  when  she  arose  and  look- 
ed from  her  window  on  the  new  Sab- 
bath that  had  dawned  in  loveliness,  and 
promised  so  fair, — "  all  a  mistake !  bet- 
ter end  its  consequences  here.  Be  like 
them,  or " 

vn. 

Jasper  was  in  his  mill,  making  calcu- 
lations. A  page  of  his  well-worn  mem- 
orandum book  was  covered  with  fig- 
ures, and  the  results  seemed  satisfying. 
At  least,  they  convinced  him  that  he 
had  made  n»  mistake.  He  folded  up 
the  little  book  and  slipped  it,  with  his 
wooden  pencil,  into  his  vest-pocket,  and 
rising  from  the  log  on  which  he  sat 
while  taking  his  bearings,  he  walked 
down  below  the  dam,  along  the  creek, 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 
Half  a  mile,  a  mile  he  went,  thinking 
of  Lavinia  and  of  the  house  he  would 
build  and  of  Itfr.  Kearney  and  Miss 
Myres.  He  had  hoped,  when  he  saw 
those  two  last-named  together,  in  the 
parlor  of  Mrs.  Day  Brooks,  that  Kear- 
ney was  disposed  of  forever.  But  here, 
it  seemed,  he  was  on  hand  again.  What 
a  strange  expression  th:\t  was  on  La- 
vinia's  face,  when  Jacob  told  of  the 
young  lady's  elopement!  What  was 
she  thinking,  he  wondered?  Jasper 
could  never  guess.  She  was  recalling 
what  Mr.  Brooks  had  told  her  about 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  the  risk  they 
had  run  of  losing  such  happiness  as  they 
had,  aud  wondering  whether  IMiss  Myres 
would  find  happiness  where  she  sought 
it ;  not  wondering  that  she  had  dared 
to  seek  it  for  herself.  No  endeavor, 
however  brave  or  desperate,  could  have 
surprised  Lavinia  while  she  was  in  that 
mood. 

"Suppose,"  reflected  Jasper,  "sup- 
pose I  should  follow  old  John's  advice 
— ^let   the  house-building   go,  borrow 


money,  put  up  the  new  machinery,  at- 
tend now,  first  of  all,  to  making 
money ;  think  of  Lavinia  by-and-by." 

Reflecting  thus,  he  approached  the 
clump  of  birch-trees,  whose  branches 
extended  low  towards  the  water.  Sud- 
denly, as  he  went  on,  he  became  aware 
that  the  place  was  not  the  perfect  soli- 
tude he  had  supposed. 

A  step  or  two  farther,  and  he  saw 
Lavinia  standing  on  the  great  boulder 
which  overhung  the  stream.  And,  at 
the  moment  of  perceiving,  he  lost  sight 
of  her.  She  must  have  fallen  then  I  It 
seemed  hardly  a  moment  when  he  had 
dashed  through  the  bushes,  brought  her 
out  from  the  dangerous  current,  and  set 
her  feet  upon  a  rock. 

"  By  thunder  I "  he  cried,  his  brown 
face  pale,  and  tears  glistening  in  his 
eyes.    "  You  were  near  to  it" 

Instead  of  answering,  Lavinia  hid 
her  face  between  her  trembling  knees^ 
such  a  shock  as  she  had  had ! 

"  Let  me  go  back  to  the  house  with 
you.  It  won't  do  to  stay  here.  You'll 
be  sick ;  you'll  take  cold,"  said  he,  with 
eager  authority.  Lavinia  recognized  the 
spirit  of  his  words,  and  arose.  After  a 
moment  she  said, 

"  I  can't  go  back  in  this  state.  They 
would  be  so  lightened ;  as  if  I  bad 
really  been  in  danger.  BesideSi  people 
are  going  to  church  by  this  time." 

"  Danger  I  well,  come  into  the  miH, 
then.  I  can  kindle  a  fire  in  two  min- 
utes— a  rousing  fire  that  will  diy  your 
clothes.  These  rocks  are  slippy  phices 
to  stand  on.  When  I  build  my  house, 
I'll  have  them  blasted  for  foondation 
stones." 

"  And  spoil  the  creek." 

"  But  hinder  some  folks  from  losing 
their  lives,"  he  answered. 

Jasper  built  the  fire  and  Lavinia 
watched  the  process,  talking  meanwhile 
more  freely  and  gayly  than  xoobIj  so 
freely  and  gayly  as  to  make  him  grave. 

"  If  I  hadn't  come  along  just  as  I 
did,"  said  he,  "it's  certain  I  never 
would  have  walked  in  these  woods 
again,  Lavinia." 

"  Nonsense  I " 

"  Why,  I  have  been  thinking  of  build- 
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ing  my  house  down  there  for  years.  But 
I  couldnH  live  there  without  you  to  see 
it." 

"Perhaps  nothing  would  have  hin- 
dered my  seeing  it — as  a  spirit." 

"  But  I  wouldn't  want  a  house  haunt- 
ed in  that  way,  as  I  know  of.  I  was 
going  to  build  it  for  you."  His  secret 
was  out. 

"  Never  build  it  then,  Jasper,  necer  !  " 

"  But,  Lavinia,  I  must."  If  Mr.  Kear- 
ney was  his  successful  rival,  best  to 
know  it  now. 

"  But  it  will  not  be  as  you  wish,"  said 
she.  "  Don't  think  any  more  about  it." 

"  You  ask  a  good  deal.  I'm  a  stingy 
fellow,  take  me  some  ways.  There  a'n't 
but  one  will  ever  stand  under  my  roof 
the  head  of  my  4iou8e,  and  that  is  the 
woman  I  love  best.  A  home  is  a  great 
thing  to  me.  You  know  we  are  a 
home-loving  tribe." 

"  If  there's  one  thing  could  make  me 
more  unhappy  than  another,  Jasper,  it 
would  be  to  hear  you  talk  that  way. 
You  see,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
already,  than  I  can  do  as  I  ought" 

"  Let  me  help  you,  Vinny." 

"  Let  me  help  myself,  Jasper,"  She 
smiled,  as  she  had  spoken,  in  the  cheer- 
fullest,  friendliest  way. 

He  laughed.  He  was  not  easily 
daunted.  For  her  sake  he  had  cut  his 
way  to  the  sawmill,  through  the  woods, 
and  built  his  dam.  And  for  her  sake 
he  had  persuaded  his  father  and  mother 
to  give  up  their  old  place  and  come  up 
to  the  creek,  where  they  had  died  of 
home-sickness,  as  he  told  Lavinia.  He 
was  not  to  be  baffled  by  trifles.  La- 
vinia was  what  he  wanted.  But  he 
trembled  in  his  heart  as  he  had  never 
trembled  before.  Was  it  true  that,  after 
these  years  of  hoping,  all  was  over  I 
Had  he  sacrificed  in  vain  ?  He  was  in 
a  new  country— not  in  the  desert,  but . 
in  the  wilderness — ^he  saw  no  path — 
night  was  falling  fast. 

"You  saved  my  life  just  now,"  she 
said  with  a  shudder,  which  betrayed 
that  her  gaycty  had  issued  from  a  shal- 
low fount.  "  I  almost  wish  you  had  let 
me  go  down  the  stream — ^if " 

"  You  mustn't  say,"  said  he,  quickly, 


"  that  you  owe  me  any  thing.  It  is  your 
life  that  I  saved.  I  have  thought  more 
of  it,  a  great  deal,  than  I  have  of  any 
thing  else,  but  it'ff  your  life,  not  mine, 
— unless  you  give  it  to  me." 

And  but  for  the  Riverdale  people — 
Just  as  he  suspected — ^but  for  them  he 
would  have  been  the  man  of  her  choice ! 
Poor  Jasper  I  was  she  comparing  him, 
at  that  moment,  with  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Day  Brooks  ?  Perhaps  not.  There 
was  certainly  no  lengthened  comparison 
torturing  her  mind — perhaps,  swift  as  a 
flash  of  light,  an  image  came  and  went. 

She  turned  from  the  stove  and  walk- 
ed to  the  door.  The  thing  she  desired 
was  to  get  away  without  another  word. 

"  Are  you  going  ? "  he  asked. 

Something  in  the  voice  compelled  her 
to  stop,  and  having  done  this,  she  look- 
ed at  Jasper.  Never  would  she  forget 
his  face  as  it  appeared  at  that  moment, 
or  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"  If  it  is  your  wish,  Lavinia,  you  shall 
never  hear  another  word  on  this  subject 
from  me.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
for  years,  but  I  am  not  going  to  bother 
you  with  my  thoughts  at  this  time  of 
day." 

At  that  she  returned  to  the  stove. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking 
of,  and  mean  to  do,"  she  said.-  "  They 
have  asked  me  several  times  to  go  to 
the  Centre  and  teach  school.  I  will  go. 
They  don't  need  me  at  home.  I  am 
only  a  kind  of  errand-girl.  I  can  do 
something  better  than  that." 

"I  should  think  so."  He  was  not 
looking  at  her  when  she  said  this,  and 
she  found  it  easy  to  add, 

"  I  can  earn  a  little  money  that  way." 

"Do  you  need  money  so  bad? "  That 
was  like  her  relations  I  They  all  had 
the  itching  palm.  But  he  was  some- 
what relieved,  too,  by  her  confidence, 
amd  that  she  should  have  given  it  to 
him ;  but  still  more  that  there  should 
have  been  a  business  project  in  her  mind 
rather  than  any  other. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
can  be  done  with  money,  and  can't  be 
done  without  it."  Then,  after  a  thought- 
ful pause,  "  Jasper,  I  didn't  like  the  way 
Jacob  looked  when  grand'ther  was  talk- 
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ing  about  the  steam-mill.  He  has  his 
hand  in  every  thing.  He  is  as  sharp  as 
a  sword." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  Jacob,"  said  Jas- 
per. But  he  had  noticed  Jacobus  face, 
and  had  thought  that  it  would  be  bad 
business  for  Am,  if  he  came  near  the 
Bidge  to  set  up  an  opposition  sawmill. 

**  I  am  more  afraid  of  some  others," 
he  answered ;  "  there's  Kearney." 

"Mr.  Kearney  is  the  last  man  you 
should  fear." 

"I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  the 
coachman  the  young  lady  went  off  with 
is  a  tolerable  good  fellow,  she  did  better 
than  if  she  had  taken  this  one." 

All  this  was  interrogatory,  which  La- 
vinia  clearly  perceived. 

"  That  may  be,"  she  answered.  "  Not 
because  she  would  have  been  ruled  by 
him ;  I  think  he  might  be  cruel  though, 
if  he  had  opportunity." 


**He  hasn't  any  more  heart  or  con- 
science than  a  millstone.  It  generally 
grinds  to  powder." 

"Don't  let's  talk  about  him.  He 
won't  come  in  our  way.  I  have  decided 
on  what  I  will  do.  Father  and  mother 
will  agree  to  it,  I  think.  Do  not  tell 
any  body  how  near  I  came  to  going  off 
another  way.  You  saved  my  life,  Jas- 
per. I  never  should  have  known  what 
had  happened  to  me,  slipping  out  of  the 
world  in  that  way." 

But  in  spite  of  the  cheerful  voice 
with  which  this  was  spoken,  an  ugly 
suspicion  fastened  on  Jasper's  mind. 
Lavinia  was  determined  iq>on  going 
away  from  home  and  the  neighbor- 
hood.  Was  it  possible  that  the  first 
method  of  escape  which  suggested  it- 
self to  her  was  a  desperate  one  9  That 
was  a  question  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  decide.    Well  for  him. 


MAURITIUS. 


It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  9th,  1868,  that  I 
caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  Island 
of  Mauritius.  The  land  first  seen  was 
the  summit  of  Peterbotte,  crowned  with 
a  huge  rocky  knob  somewhat  like  an 
inverted  pyramid  in  form.  Rising 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  seen  through  and  above  the  broken 
clouds  which  were  constantly  driving 
against  it,  this  mountain-peak  presented 
a  weird  and  fascinating  aspect.  Natu- 
rally enough,  after  ninety  days  at  sea, 
my  eyes  clung  to  it  as  long  as  possible ; 
and  when  mist  and  darkness  hid  it  from 
my  sight,  I  often,  in  fancy,  beheld  it 
rising  in  gloomy  majesty  before  me,  in- 
dicating that  my  voyage  had  nearly 
ended.  During  the  night,  our  vessel — a 
little  Hamburg  brig— ran  down  before 
a  smacking  breeze  between  "  Round " 
and  "  Flat "  islands,  skirting  the  shore 
where  the  8t,  OeraUy  immortalized  in 
the  story  of  Paul  et  VirginUy  was  wreck- 
ed, and  whose  sad  fate  was  unpleasantly 
recalled  by  the  nervousness  of  our  Ger- 


man master,  who,  as  if  to  assure  me, 
kept  repeating,  "  As  soon  as  I  can  make 
Flat  Island  Light  I  shall  be  all  right ; " 
seeming  wholly  unconscious  that  he  was 
constantly  confessing  that,  at  the  time, 
he  was  far  from  feeling  "  all  right." 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  how- 
ever, we  were  off  the  town  of  Port 
Louis.  But  it  was  not  till  near  noon — 
for  officials  at  this  port  are  never  in  a 
hurry — ^that  we  received  praUque^  and 
were  allowed  to  go  on  shore.  As  I  step- 
ped upon  the  quay,  I  found  it  crowded 
and  busy.  Here  were  jostling  each 
other  the  representatives  of  nearly  every 
race,  nation,  tribe,  and  clan  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  and,  all  clamoring  in 
their  native  tongues,  were  making  a 
more  distract<:d  jargon  than  the  con- 
founded Babel-builders  heard.  Around 
the  wharves,  and  out  amongst  the  ship- 
ping, Lascar  boatmen  were  darting  in 
their  light  canoes;  on  the  quays, half- 
naked  Indians,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Malagash  and  negroes,  were  handling 
various   species   of  merchandise,   and 
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Hug    tiicir    tiiuuotcmous    refniins ; 
Iwhilis  Ctiisutse,  Mklitj^  Arabs,  Turks, 
on,       Englislimcn,      Ocrmjiiis, 
I-*,  ftml  I  know  nol  what  otber 
iUo^  coutribated  to  ^wcll  the 
J-,  jabbemtg,    s'mgiag,    fewtathig^ 
iu^  crowd,     Eepalsivc,    at    tot 
aa  w«fi   tills  curious  medley  of 
tud  racefi,  and  cspt'cially  rcpuU 
pUi  Kight  aud  smell  as  were  tbo 
abnost  nude  Indians,  I  booh 
it  yt&s  to  th%e  bi.st — to 
nee  of  Uopicid  hc^it  and  to 
and    dociJc    labor — that 
Man  .yij  owe*  lis  present  pros- 


Mauritiofr  I*  situated  about  fire  hun- 
lilnsd  mU<»  east  of  tbc  great  bland  of 
Iftgoacar;  alK>ut  equidistaut  from 
[the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  atid  Pomt  de 
[  Gslle;  and  in  the  direct  route  of  tcsscIs 
iI»oiJi  '  India  and  China  to  Europe 

Its  situation  may  be  re- 
,  providential ;  since  but  Ibr 
it|  find  Ha  excellent  harbor, 
r  Inn  vessel,  caught  in 

LI      ,  •*  of  the  Indian  8eas, 

r^ould  never  liave  been  heard  of  more. 
|,a  year  passes  in  which  numerous 
rd  vcssda  do  not  enter  Port 
for  Impairs;  many  of  them  put- 
llmg  buck  when  they  have  almost 
]  djoabUd  Good  Hope,  so  easily,  by  help 
|©r  the  aooUieafit  trades,  is  the  island 
Ituiidi!.  fearful  gale  off  the 

iv.  iu,  in  which  five  ships 

ii*vo  foundered,  no  less 
■  re4S  put  back  to  Mauritius 
bled.      To    many    a    storm-tosgcd 
tlirrrforc,  as  well  as  many  a 
rtini  er,  has  the  first  gUmpse 

[of  tiii-  .-»..iid  bei^n  one  of  the  fairest 
I  iigbtj*  I  bat  ever  blessed  human  vision. 
I  To  rtpcdr  ibijse  crippled  ships,  there  are 
I  hen?  Oirre  large  and  substantial  dry 
jdoclkB  at  int  slip,  all  of  which 

|4o  a  i»fH 

T;  tif  the  island  is 

greatest  breadth 
miles.      It«    area  is 
ftji..  J  450^000 acres, though 

[It  hif  n«T«r  been  accurately  me^vsurcd. 
lAceciniing  to  the  Blue  Book  for  1804, 


148,000  acres  are  unaer  eoitivation,  of 
which  124^795  ai*e  devoted  to  sugar- 
cane. 

The  surface  of  Mauritius  is  very  di- 
versified ;  its  ncLniery  often  picturesque, 
and  somelimcs  sublime.  It  has  bcveral 
clusters,  or  short  ranges  of  mountaina, 
none  of  which,  however,  rise  to  a  very 
great  heights  The  two  principal  groups 
are  those  of  Port  Louis,  directly  behind 
the  town ;  and  of  Black  River,  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name.  The  high- 
est peaks  of  tbe  former  are  the  Pinter 
and  Pd^rhoUe  ;  and  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  latter  is  the  Fiton  de  In  I^iHav 
NQire,  which  risers  2,903  feet  above  tbe 
sea,  being  the  highest  point  in  the  isl- 
and. None  of  these  mountains  are  of 
dangerous  or  difficult  ascent,  with  the 
exception  of  Peterbotte;  and  that  is 
much  less  so  than  it  seems,  having  beea 
conquered  several  times  during  the  last 
few  years. 

The  climate  of  Mauritius  is  delicious. 
Though  within  the  tropics,  the  heat  ii 
seldom  oppressive,  owing  to  the  cooling 
and  invigorating  influence  of  the  trades. 
During  a  three-years'  re&idsnce  there,  I 
never  saw  the  mercury  above  93"  Fab* 
renheit,  and  never  below  58°.  An  old 
EnglisVi  resident  told  me  that  he  had 
once,  on  the  high  land  in  the  interior, 
seen  the  mercury  as  low  as  48"^ — ^the 
lowest  point  at  which  I  ever  heard  it 
reported.  Ko  house  on  the  island  baa 
any  provision  for  warming  it ;  as,  in- 
deed, none  reqtnres  any  artificial  heat. 
Linen  garments  arc  worn  throughout  the 
year  without  inconvenience.  Amongst 
the  poor,  therefore,  there  is  no  suflfering 
from  want  of  clothing ;  and  as  the  ba- 
nana, the  most  nutritious  and  abundant 
of  tropical  fruits,  ripens  every  month, 
and  may  be  had  almost  for  the  pluck- 
ing, there  i.^  little  danger  that  the  poor^ 
c«t  should  ever  want  for  food.  In  the  wet 
season,  or  summer,  the  tempemlore  is 
greatly  modified  by  copiou.'^  rains.  These 
continue  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
some  weeks,  reminding  one,  if  they  do 
not  sometimes  excite  a  fear  of  the  re- 
currence, of  the  deluge.  In  February, 
18G5,  there  fell  in  the  basin  whereia 
Port  Louis  stands,  in  the  short  space  of 
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twenty-four  hours,  about  fourteen  inchea 
of  water ;  causing  so  rapid  a  rise  of  the 
httle  mountain-streams  as  to  inundate 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  destroy 
much  property  and  many  lives.  But 
when  the  dry  season  comes,  ^with  its 
pure,  genial,  bracing  air,  which  it  is  a 
luxury  to  breathe,  every  sensitive  nature 
feels  existence  to  be  a  blessed  thing. 
Then  out-door  exercise  and  enjoyments 
are  resiuned,  and  a  new  lease  of  life  is 
taken.  Men  involuntarily  say  to  each 
other,  "Dow  delightful  the  climate! 
Where  can  it  be  surpassed?  where 
equalled  9 " 

As  the  climate  of  Mauritius  is  thus 
equable  and  genial,  so  the  health  of  the 
population  was  remarkably  good  pre- 
vious to  the  importation  of  such  immense 
numbers  of  Indian  coolies.  With  250,- 
000  persons  of  this  class  compressed 
mto  so  small  a  space,  and  huddling  to- 
gether in  their  huts  like  pigs  in  a  sty,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  mortality-rates 
should  have  largely  increased.  Neither 
is  it  surprising  that,  when  contagious 
diseases  once  get  a  foothold  on  the  isl- 
and— as  spite  of  all  sanitary  regulations 
they  frequently  will — they  should  prove 
fearfully  destructive,  sweeping  off  tens 
of  thousands.  Thus,  the  cholera  in  1862, 
and  the  plague  in  1867 — which  Ls  since 
reported  as  having  broken  out  afresh — 
fairly  decimated  the  population.  But, 
ordinary  precautions  observed,  there  are 
few  places  on  the  globe  whore  health 
and  life  are  more  likely  to  be  prolonged 
than  in  Mauritius.  English  life-insur- 
ance offices  do — or  did  a  few  years  since 
— take  risks  there  at  the  same  rates  that 
they  do  at  home. 

The  geological  character  of  Mauritius 
is  volcanic.  Besides  the  dark,  reddish- 
gray  basalt  of  which  the  mountains  are 
composed,  and  fragments  of  which  are 
strewn  all  over  the  island,  "thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallambrosa,"  scarcely  any 
other  mineral  is  here  found.  In  one  dis- 
toict  there  are  indications  of  iron ;  but 
beyond  .this,  nothing  of  a  metallic  na- 
ture. The  mountains  are  almost  in- 
variably cuneiform,  shooting  up  to  edges 
80  sharp  that,  in  many  places,  hardly 
any  one  but  Monsieur  Blendin  would  be 


able  to  preserve  his  equilibrium  thereon. 
When  Government  surveyors  were  tri- 
angulating the  island  a  few  years  ago, 
they  were  frequently  obliged  to  crawl 
along  these  narrow  crests  on  hands  and 
knees,  as  a  mis-step  or  loss  of  poise 
would  have  precipitated  them  down  a 
declivity,  on  either  side,  to  certain 
death. 

The  vegetation  of  the  island,  though 
rich  and  luxuriant,  presents  few  points 
of  interest  t^  those  familiar  with  tropi- 
cal lands.  Many  different  species  of  tiie 
thousand-and-more  varieties  of  the  pal- 
macea  flourish  here.  Conmionest,  as 
well  as  most  useful,  is  the  cocoa-palm, 
with  its  tall,  branchless  trunk  crowned 
with  a  tuft  of  wide-spreading  leaves, 
amongst  which  may  always  be  seen 
flowers  and  fruit  in  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment. There  is  also  the  vacoa- 
palm,  very  useful  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar-bags.  The  traveller's  tree,  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  flourishes  equally 
well  in  the  smaller  island  ;  though  here 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  traveller  to 
resort  to  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
thirst.  The  sea-cocoanut  palm,  some- 
times called  the  double  cocoanut  of  the 
Maldives,  from  its  great  size  and  from 
its  having  been  several  times  found  near 
that  group  of  islands,  but  whose  habitat 
is  the  Beychello  Islands,  and  whose 
proper  name  is  the  lodoicea  secheUeruniy 
likewise  grows  in  Mauritius.  This  tree 
requires  forty  years  to  reach  its  fruit- 
bearing  period,  and  eight  years  to  ma- 
ture its  fruit.  When  fully  grown,  the 
nut  IB  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  is  heart-shaped,  and  often  weighs 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds. 

After  the  palms,  the  most  noticeable 
trees  of  3Iauritius  are  the  Flambayanty 
which,  when  in  blossom,  is  fully  worthy 
of  its  name ;  the  Filas,  slightly  resem- 
bling the  American  white  pine;  the 
Mango,  cultivated  universally  and  pro- 
ducing immense  quantities  of  delicious 
fruit ;  the  Tamarind^  whose  dark-green 
foliage  adorns  every  hillside ;  the  BoU 
de  NwrVy  which  furnishes  the  best  timber 
in  the  island ;  and  the  Banian^  sending 
forth  its  pendents  and  multiplying  it- 
self indefinitely.    Numerous  and  beau- 
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tiftil  varieties  of  the  fern  are  found  here 
also.  A  shrab,  called  Oampkhe^  grows 
wild,  and,  when  cultivated,  makes  a 
most  admirable  hedge,  attaining  a  suffi- 
cient height  in  a  couple  of  years,  and 
fomyug  a  barrier  so  thick,  thorny,  and 
closely  matted,  that  no  animal  can  force 
its  way  through  it. 

Most  of  the  flowers  peculiar  to  a 
colder  clime  flourish  moderately  well ; 
though  nearly  all  appeal  but  slightly  to 
more  than  a  single  sense,  tropical  blos- 
soms having  very  little  odor.  Amongst 
the  most  esteemed  are  the  various  varie- 
ties of  the  rose,  the  oleander,  the  fuch- 
sia, one  species  of  the  nenuphar  quite 
like  our  water-lily,  and  several  varieties 
of  creepers.  Of  the  last,  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  is  the  BougainmUUrj 
which,  trained  on  a  trellis,  or  over  a 
summer-house,  forms  an  impervious 
shade,  and  offers  a  most  attractive  spec- 
tacle to  the  eye ;  for,  besides  its  bright 
green  leaves,  it  puts  forth  innumerable 
tri-foliate  flowering  leaves,  varying  from 
a  dark  purple  to  a  bright  violet  hue,  to 
each  of  which,  like  a  pearl  to  its  parent- 
shell,  is  attached  an  exquisite  little 
straw-colored  blossom.  On  a  large, 
healthy  vine  I  have  seen,  apparently,  ten 
thousand  flowers  in  perfect  maturity, 
compelling  a  degree  of  mingled  wonder 
and  admiration  that  few  other  floral  ex- 
hibitions of  any  sort  have  ever  done,  as 
well  as.  exciting  the  wish  that,  by  the 
wave  of  some  magic  wand,  I  could 
transport  it,  as  it  stood,  within  the  pur- 
view of  other  and  equally  appreciative 
eyes. 

Few  parts  of  the  world  are  more  in- 
teresting to  the  conchologist,  or  present 
better  facilities  for  the  study  of  his 
favorite  science,  than  Maufitius.   *  *  * 

Like  Ireland,  Mauritius  has  no  snakes. 
Whether  the  absence  of  these  reptiles 
here  is  due  to  the  same  cause — ^the  ban 
of  St.  Patrick,  or  of  some  other  saint — 
that  the  legend  ascribes  it  to  in  the  far 
larger  temperate  isle,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  decide.  It  is  certain  none  are  found 
here.  The  only  poisonous  reptiles  are 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  tarantulas,  all 


of  which  are  repulsive  and  venomous, 
but  all  small,  and  incapable  of  inflict- 
ing fetal  injuries.    *       *       * 

Mauritius  has  long  been  celebrated  as 
the  halntat  of  the  Dodo,  a  bird  not 
known  to  have  existed  elsewhere,  and 
which  has  been  extinct  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  It  abounded  here,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  island  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  described  it  as  dull,  tame, 
and  easily  captured.  The  early  Dutch 
settlers  also  found  the  Dodos  very  nu- 
merous, and  left  verbal  descriptions  and 
painted  portraits  of  the  same.  It  was 
"larger  than  a  swan,  covered  with 
black  down,  with  curled  feathers  on  the 
rump,  and  similar  ones  in  place  of 
wings.  The  beak  was  large  and  curved, 
and  the  legs  scaly.  They  laid  but  one 
eggy  of  the  size  of  a  half-penny  roll,  or 
of  that  of  a  pelican,  and  the  young 
ones  had  a  stone  in  the  gizzard."  A 
living  specimen  of  it  was  exhibited  in 
London  about  1640,  and  was  described 
as  a  "great  fowle,  somewhat  bigger 
than  the  largestt  turkey-cock,  and  so 
legged  and  footed,  but  stouter  and 
thicker^  and  of  a  more  erect  shape,  col- 
ored before  like  the  breast  of  a  young 
fesan,  and  the  back  of  dun  or  deare 
color." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Dutch 
from  Mauritius,  nothing  is  heard  of  the 
Dodo  as  a  living  bird.  Its  extinction  is 
attributed  to  various  causes:  such  as 
the  great  numbers  slain  by  the  Dutch, 
the  ease  with  which  they  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Maroons,  and  especially  to  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  rats  which  then  in- 
fested the  island,  and  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Pied  Piper,  like  him  of 
Hamelin,  to  charm  them  into  the  sea, 
the  abandonment  of  the  settlement  by 
the  Dutch  is  traditionally  ascribed.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  the  bird,  like  the 
Newfoundland  auk  and  the  Malagash 
epiomis,  has  ceased  to  exist 

Until  recently,  very  few  remains  of 
the  Dodo  were  taiown  to  naturalists.  A 
foot  in  the  British  Museum,  a  head  and 
foot  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  a  cra- 
nium at  Copenhagen,  and  a  few  bones 
incrusted  with  stalagmite  at  Paris,  were 
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all  that  had  been  prcaerved ;  and,  curi- 
ously ooough,  no  remams  of  it  were  la 
1 115  found  ia  Mauritius.  About  tluec 
years  ago,  bowovcr,  tbero  was  fished  out 
frota  tbe  Ixjttom  of  a  swamp,  or  quag- 
tuire,  eurroaiuled  by  Bteeply-alopiiig 
banks,  a  great  Vitricty  of  animal  bones, 
atn<iDgst  which  were  three  ncariy  cora- 
j^lcte  ftct»  of  Dodo  bones,  Two  of  these 
seta  went  to  Eriglaut!,  wborc  one  of 
tliem  sold  for  a  hundred  pountla.  The 
third  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
for  Professor  Aga&jiz,  whose  delight  at 
receiving  it,  it  was  a  peculiar  satii^fac- 
tion  to  vvitnc65. 

Tbe  Dodo  belonged  to  the  pigeon* 
faujily ;  and  might,  were  the  legends 
related  of  its  savory  character  trust- 
worth  y»  If  its  existence  had  been  prc- 
flcnrcd,  have  proved  of  no  slight  value 
to  Mauritius,  as  well  aa  to  other  tropical 
climes.  Perhaps  it  would  have  added 
one  more  to  the  list  of  dishes  tempting 
to  Epicurean  palates ;  and  that  at  our 
great  feasts,  for  which  bo  many  turkeys 
bleed f  it  would  have  disputed  the  palm 
of  general  popularity. 

Mauritiu-i  has  many  toothsome  vari- 
eties of  fish ;  and  one,  the  Gauramw^ 
which  15  peculiar  U>  its  waters,  and  is 
much  esteemed.  This  island  is  also  the 
hahUal  of  the  trachinus,  called  by  the 
Creoles  **The  Laf.**  A  live  specimen 
of  this  fish  I  never  saw ;  but  preserved 
epccimens  justify  the  following  descrip- 
tion* *'  It  u  seldom  above  seven  or 
dght  inches  long ;  and  ita  shape  is  near* 
ly  that  of  a  blunt  wedge.  Its  fius  are 
slightly  developed ;  and  its  small,  dull 
eyes  are  near  together  in  the  top  of  the 
head.  It^  very  large  mouth  is  cleft 
almost  vertically,  being  admirably  con- 
trived for  snapping  the  little  fishes 
which  nwim  over  ita  den.  Ita  skin  U 
of  a  dull,  dtBagrceable  hue,  and  its 
whole  appCAruDcc  extremely  repulsive. 
It  haa  a  strong  spine  in  the  dorsal  flu 
which  is  its  weapon  ;  though  no  gland 
Of  pnro  seema  to  be  connect^^-d  with  it 
that  mnv  secrete  or  convey  poison.'* 

Hut  n!if*fher  it  have  such  gland  or 
11'  t  n  wound  which, 

tii    ^  he  intcnsegt  siilTcr- 


ing.  It  burrows  in  the  mud,  taking  a 
peculiar  hue  from  the  slime  in  which  it 
lies,  and  wounds  only  when  trodden 
upon.  But  woe  to  the  unhappy  bather 
or  fisherman  who  does  tread  upon  it  I 
If  he  escape  death  from  tetanus,  let  him 
not  hope  to  escape  keen  and  protracted 
Ruifertng.  "A  soldier,  fishing  along  the 
shore,  woa  stung  by  a  laf  in  the  hollow 
of  his  foot.  He  was  instantly  seised 
with  faintncas^  and  a  cold  Fweat  bedew- 
oil  his  body«  Assbted  to  the  hospital, 
cupping  and  alkalis  and  opiates  were 
resorted  to,  but  with  little  avail  The 
poor  fellow  suffered  so  intensely  that 
four  men  were  required  to  hold  him  on 
hii^  hod  ;  and  this  for  many  hotira.  He 
remained  in  hospital  more  than  two 
month.1,  in  consequence  of  this  wound. 
For  some  days  tbe  pain  increased  as  the 
tide  rose ;  and  tbe  same  nnaccountable 
fact  has  been  mentioned  by  many  per- 
sons who  have  observed  tbe  etfccts  of 
this  stiug.^*  It  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered that  a  plant,  belonging  to  the 
lettuce  family  and  growing  along  the 
shore,  is  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
venom  of  this  wound — illui»trating  once 
more  how  near  everywhere  in  nature 
the  antidote  is  found  to  the  bane. 

There  are  no  quadrupeds  peculiar  to 
Mauritius.  Rats  are  very  numerous  and 
very  mischievous;  thousands  of  them 
being  destroyed  on  some  estates  every 
year,  and  the  destruction  cau^^cd  by 
them  sometimes  amounting  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  sugar-crop.  The  hare, 
about  half  the  size  of  its  European  con- 
gener, the  rabbit,  and  the  deer,  arc  %ls(i 
quite  abundant.  Tlio  last-mentioned 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  wIMor  di*i- 
tricta  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
affording,  during  the  season,  fine  sport 
for  the  huntsman. 

Of  the  quadrumana  there  are  three 
specie?  in  the  island— the  lemur,  the 
teniec,  imd  the  monkey.  Thn  hii^t  la 
about  two  feet  long,  when  i  \  u, 

is  of  a  dingy  blue  color,  ii- 

tached  to  ita  yoimg»  and  grcj^.uiuui*  in 
its  habit*.  If  disturbed  or  1 1 . r? ' n t en e d, 
it  will  often  face  and  attac]^  h. 

er.    Of  its  exploits  many  ci 
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BUcU  as  Tf :  h       n^  upon  the 
Ito  }ifit\  1  to  its  ro- 

A.reams  and  me- 
og  ^  L^'  bim  from  the 

Of    oa    Jcaping    Troni    a   tre^ 
U  hud  been  dnven,  upon  tho 
[Ijtfgcit  dog  of  a  porkf  olmodi  instan- 
iJ/  ripping  open  its  Ik>wc13^  and 
to  tlie  biUg  before  tho  other 
tCi>tiUt  swTjRLA  it;  or  aa  throwing  it- 
L  it*  hiuJt  when  bo»ei  by  wusps, 
•1  with  its  four  bands 
^reached  it.     Its  ficah 
vory  by  the  Creoles ; 
11  iryman,  of  strong  di- 

re powers^  assiired  mo  that  he  had 
It    palatable.    The  fat   U   sup- 
IMisvd  to  be  an  almost  soTereign  remedy 

ma-'  ng  excellent  ma- 

iteriai  ii>r  iii:iit,  shcm  s  or  heary  gloves, 

<  of  Mauritius  ia 
inmst  the  only 
I'd  thecnor- 
l  and  sixty 
Mnd  loo«;  and  R^ld  for  about  two 
m  of  pounds  sterling.  This  sugar 
Is  prodttcodf  on  a  wcU-nmnaged  estate, 
%t  a  prime  cost  of  about  ten  shillings 
er  hundred  pounds*  It  is  seldom  that 
lit  ^if>^  not  sell  for  double  that  amount* 
p3itt^  owifig  to  bad  manageuiont,  extrava- 
ganoe,  and  tlic  extortions  of  the  money- 
leodera,  many  of  the  planters  are  per- 
petually in  hot  witer,  eatatea  frequently 
cluosTn^  !ian<1^,  artd   the  bankruptcy 

1  plantations  are 

Iftltiv  ively  Indian   coolies,  the 

|dcoc,.c. ,T  uf  the  former  slaves  taking, 

liig  a  rultfy  to  the  various  handicraits^ 
jThe  idtii  of  finding  in  the  dense  popu- 
llatJoQ  of  India  a  supply  of  labor  for  the 
py  was  €r§t  bfoacbed  goon  after  the 
ilioTi  -►f  ^lavrry^  in  1834,  But  it 
ttol  ^  mo  that  the  idea 


I 


lOttkiT^ 

;  c:  Pinee  when,  with 

tOCL 

•n  has  gone 

ftm 

Implying,  and 

fonufllfnei  ov 

ig^  the  demand 

|6r!^»    ' 

there  are  about 

|tw. 

thousand  coolies 

'0Oti>riH4:i'iVJ 

I  -n-  ij  u  J 11  about  eighty  thou- 

sand  are  employed  on  the  plantations, 
and  the  remainder  serve  as  porteraj 
I '  Ac.,  or  pick  up  a  precarious 

>  V*    by   petty  pUfcring.      The 

co&t  of  importing  these  coolies  averngee 
about  four  pounds  each.  The  transpor- 
tation is  under  governmental  stirvtil^ 
to^,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  immigrants.  The 
scale  of  wages  is  also  ananged  by  the 
Government,  and  is,  for  every  able- 
bodied  man,  ten  shillings  per  month  the 
first  year,  eleven  shillings  per  month  the 
second  year,  and  so  on,  increasing  one 
shilling  per  month  each  year  of  the  five 
years*  engage  me  ot.  The  planter  also 
furnishes  the  coolies*  rations,  which 
consist  mainly  of  rice,  and  which  or- 
dinarily cost  from  eight  to  ten  sluUings 
per  month.  Labor  consequently,  as  be- 
fore observed,  is  very  cheap.  Were  it 
not,  it  would  be  imposaible  to  cultivate 
successfully  its  fertile  but  rugged  soil, 
where  the  chief  agricultural  implements 
are  the  crowbar,  the  pickaxe,  the  grub- 
bing iron,  and  the  laborers'  hands. 

As  nearly  all  the  supplies  of  Mauritius 
are  drawn  from  abroad,  and  as  it  con- 
sumes annually  about  seventy-five  thou- 
sand tons  of  rice  alone,  it  is  evident  that 
the  commerce  of  the  island  mu5t  be  very 
considerable.  Ordinarily,  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  vessels  enter  the  port 
every  year.  In  1861  seventy-two  Ameri- 
can vessels  entered  at  the  Consulate, 
Thejre  is  very  little  direct  trade,  how- 
ever,  between  Mauritius  and  the  United 
States.  The  island  is  of  more  interest 
to  our  mercantile  community  as  a  re- 
cruiting-place for  whalers,  and  a  refUge 
for  vessels  in  distress.  The  perils  of 
navigation  in  the  Indian  seas  &re  well 
known.  Probably  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  storms  more  sudden  or  more 
furious;  and  from  Singapore  to  Rio, 
Port  Louis  is  the  harbor  that  a  crippled 
ship  can  most  easily  make,  and  in  which 
repairs  can  be  best  effected.  During  the 
latter  half  of  1863,  when  our  commerce 
had  greatly  suffered  from  rebel  cruisers, 
there  were  eleven  American  vessels  at 
this  port  in  distress ;  some  of  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  island,  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  more* 
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.•  irri^  j-T   :»^  la  =n«diii.ii  ^  ±1, 
y.T^      r^.\.'.:.iziz  l£u£a*nHar.    lEii  as- 

i-n  :.ui:»ii  Hi  it  IT  ^:.:^  ^.^  :^^  ^ 

?^."  -*'e^J  v5=*^-  ■»:man.  xiiu  -a^ 
■  -  ,'^''_  ^^^^'  -   -'i  ^iLSSUftir^  Ze  Jittil 

K^.  lin  sb:rjL:etL  ta  d^rti  ::■.  iiZnT 

TT :  :■:  1  r^*  plAa  was,  lius  re  Jxtl 
i«i'.i  .i:a  ^ar:7  szio^d  be  scrriqnceti  jai 
s. jJz.  -lii^  r^.tjz  'iij  at  a  focniL  nuecitr 
*•-  "^-^-^ii  —  tr  £i2htr  wo^Id  ^jnu*  tsli 
-"^^^^*'-"^  r^3i::ie.  The  frp^ti  ir  sji* 
tasi:::-;  t«  t.j  be  the  breauou  li  4 
KiiiX  IT  uh-*  King;  thongb,  f:  cirnzi- 
^izxiim  ih.:-!!!  not  favor  the  pix  ci^ 
t^-'^x  ^Li  -0  throw  his  hat  in  ibe  lir. 

Dh  F  :  rrii  iS5xun>d  the  yoiing  prizcess 
tiLir:,  -v  :r*  h'jr  story  true,  she  might  relj 
■:■!  'lizz,     Pr-.vi.ding  for  her  safccr.  as  J 
IfiZ^inilzi::;^  02  his  own  line  of  Gondnct, 
i;  vilz^i    tae  next  day's  gathering. 
A  4  zl»i  j.pp*:in:ed  hour,  the  piince  ar- 
r.T'i'i  -vlzh,  a  powerM  escort;  and,  at 
^•'ij,z  ?4:i:c::pd  a  fjToiable  moment,  broke 
clio  scijls.     loftantly,  with  drawn  sword 
iz  czri  i.i:i'i  and  a  loaded  pistol  in  the 
cellar.  V*i  Forral  roshed  toward  him, 
xz'\  5*:  rrlctitened  the  chief  that  he  im- 
zifirhiZsilj  :!:rew  up  his  hat  and  beat  a 
zs^zj  T^rcrvat.    It  is  pleasant  to  know 
:bi:   Vii  Forval  kept  fidth  with  the 
::i  V  V  7  J-  rizctss.    He  took  her  to  >hnri- 
::  :s  iz.i  made  her  the  mistzess  of  his 
jL.;;:si  li:M  Xor  had  he  reason  :o  wgrct 
•:.  Jci  iiio  ai'terward  gave  hbi  almost 
«;L;:;a.*7  <:riking  proofs  of  her  afecaon. 
y.'-.  vLi  '.■jiiming  of  her  &:h«rs  u«a»b. 
*:\\  w-.:-i  De  Forral's  ccBsc=i«  fi»2 
M  >Udi^>Bcar,  whence  no  -sos  eipsi- 
«.\l  icr  -%:tum.    Whas  was  ^  F.-mT? 
asLociLsiLXont   then,  when.  «cw  =» 
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^'         'TisTrith  two 
cea  sbc  ten* 
vT   foreyiT  renounce*  1 
Ui\m  to  the  barbaric 
r  t^ne  of  Iier  aiicostoi^*    Thus^  the  to- 
».,...,  r.r.titus,  whose  love  saved 
►?tJtUT0Ufl  explorer  of 
!  ill  ujij^pliuf*?,  and  which  has 
[  boca  m  often  celebmted  iii  Ftor}%  soDg, 
[  itscoTiDter- 
ij  is  equally 
i.u.  Wheth^ 
uiHcs  of  the 
it  Irom  the  Mai- 
ns proud  uf  it  m 
aro  of  tbeif  al- 
..   ...   Lucahontas,  I  am 
Certtiinly  they  hare  as 


I  or  r. 
[»U 
l«g^ 

eor 

leg. 
jttan 

Tlic  ijtilili*^  conditioii  of  Matiritiua 
'     '      ^  of  inten?st,  niid 
of  the  method 
in  V  still  deals  with 

the  which  are  too 

wc-i  t  thtir  own  rights.     This 

ii  a  .  i^lony^  receiving  the  law 

|dircctty  from  Downing-streot,  and  hav- 
no  ntlicr  voicc  in  ltd  owu  govem- 
'  poor  one  of  ratii^ing  the 
*...  - 1..   »*iO  Bight  Ilonorable  Gentle* 
Oj  or  the  Noble  Lord  who  may,  for 
be  Bocrttary  of  the  Colo- 
,  3fauritias  hiia  a  Legislative 
Bting  of  eight  ofiieial  and 
al  members ;  but  the  lat* 
'\^  elected  by  the  p«o- 
d  by  the  Governor; 
i)li3,  having  no  power  to  initiate  any 
mea*tin^  in   the  Council,  are  about  aa 
I  capable  of  any  practical  good  aa  the 
[fifth  TRh*M>1  (if  a  coach.    The  legiBlation 
I  of  the  Council  is  completely  at  the 
[mercy  of  tlie  Governor.    The  colony  h 
I  not  even  at  liberty  to  contract  for  its 
.  kc  ;  though  it  h  compel- 
in  entire  e^^pcnse  of  it     A 
I  e  Home  Government 
Tony  a  larger  contri- 
cpenditiire ;  and 
:  to  the  Governor 
True,  the  colony  was  then 
^tidaomcsum  of  £52,000  per 
I  annum  for  that  purpose.  True^  also,  the 
c^ony  had  do  need  of  half  the  military 


fbut 

lav 
fiaji 


foFCc  quartered  in  the  island.  And  if 
the  Imperial  Government  desired  tci 
make  the  island  a  military  dep6t, 
whence  troops  could  be  despatched  to 
any  of  ita  Oriental  dependencies,  it  were 
only  just  that  itself  ahould  bear  the 
burden.  But  when  the  Governor,  Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  laid  before  the  Council 
the  demand  for  this  increased  ndlitary 
contribution,  no  time  was  allowed  for 
reflection;  but  an  immediate  and  nu 
as^senting  vote  required.  The  official 
members,  therefore,  had  no  alternative ; 
and  the  inofficial  ones  none  but  Bilence. 

That,  in  her  larger  and  more  powerful 
colonic,^,  Great  Britain  would  not  at- 
tempt so  arbitrary  a  procedure,  is  quite 
certain.  Did  she  do  so,  she  would 
probably  receive  another  lesson  concern* 
ing  taxation  without  representation,  not 
itnlikc  what  she  received  ninety  years 
ago  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  which  is 
not  now  quite  so  fresh  as  it  should  be* 
IIow  like,  in  this  respect,  is  England^a 
coloniul  policy  to  her  foreign  one — sul> 
servient  to  the  strong,  arrogant  and 
bullying  toward  the  weak. 

That  in  some  respects  ihe  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Mauritius  is  fairly  11  be- 
ralj  is  very  true.  Every  deijpotiifni  has 
its  redeeming  features,  though  it  is 
despotism  still  The  French  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  often  and  loudly  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  political  freedom. 
Amongst  the  English  there  are  few  who 
are  not  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Government,  and  whose  quiescence  in 
the  9tattis  quo  is  not  thereby  secured. 

Remembering  the  cla^a  from  which 
nine  tenths  of  those  holding  official 
position  Tinder  the  British  Government 
are  appointed,  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  sympathy  of 
English  society  in  Mauritius  was  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  the  rebels  in  our 
recent  struggle.  Evidences  of  this, 
some  of  them  ludicrous,  some  annoying, 
and  many  contemptible,  it  was  my  lot 
to  encounter-  In  anticipation  of  a  visit 
from  the  Al/ihama^  I  waited  upon  the 
largei5t  coal*dealing  house  in  the  island 
— a  house  which  had  formerly  done  a 
very  profitable  American  business — and 
besought  it,  on  a  variety  of  grounds, 
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not  to  supply  the  said  rover,  should  iho 
enter  the  port,  with  the  mcikna  of  con- 
tinuing her  piratical  ciireer ;  bat  I  wiia 
somewhat  curtly  told,  *•  The  house  had 
coals  for  whomsoever  had  money.'*  A 
few  days  later,  the  steamer  Vanderbilt 
came  into  the  harbor,  and  before  I  had 
had  any  communication  with  the  ship, 
I  received  a  polite  note  from  the  afore- 
said firm,  saying  that  it  Iiad  excellent 
coals  for  aalc,  on  very  favorable  terms, 
with  which  it  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
ply the  Vand^irbilL  In  tlmnking  tlie 
house  for  its  favor,  I  was  able  to  say 
that  satisfactory  lurangements  with 
other  parties  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  its  very  kind  proposal. 
Shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  bark 
Sea  Brvle  in  Table  Bay,  wbich  v^ael 
Captain  Semmes  succeeded  in  selling  to 
some  British  subjects,  a  letter  appeared 
in  the  Comm^Tcifd  OazttU  of  Port  Louis, 
reporting  that  Messrs.  Sa:ton,  Anderson, 
&  Co.,  of  Capetown^  were  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  the  said  Sea 
Bridr,  TLe  next  day,  the  same  journal 
contained  a  note  from  Mr.  Si^rcndat,  a 
merchant  of  Port  Louis,  and  the  Portu- 
guese Consul,  sjiying  that  he  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  Capetown  firm, 
and  that  he  could  safely  deny  that  it 
had,  or  would  have,  any  thing  to  do 
with  tbis  attempt  to  appropriate  uncon- 
denmed  captured  property »  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  cargo  of  the  Sea  Bride, 
\cT  various  wanderings  and  transehip- 
Qcntft,  arrived  at  Mauritius,  where^  all 
cflbrts  to  reclaim  it  for  the  lawful  own- 

j  £13  being  unsuccessful,  this  Mr,  Serendat, 
brgctting  his  horror  of  piracy,  accepted 

^he  consignment  of  the  same  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  town, — so  great  a  difier- 
ence  does  a  fat  commissiou  make. 

It  was  also  a  not  unfrequent  remark 
of  British  officers,  that  we  could  not, 
that  it  was  undesirable  we  should,  sup- 
press the  great  rebellion.  **  You  are 
getting  too  large,  and  too  strong,"  said 
they.  "  There  is  room  for  a  halMozen 
nations  in  your  immense  territory.  If 
you  go  on  increasing  in  numbers^  and 
developing  your  resources  for  a  genera- 
tion longer,  no  power  on  earth  can  cope 
with  you.    You  will  bowl  us  all  down, 


like  a  set  of  tenpins,** — ^a  frank  confes- 
sion of  a  feeling  far  more  prevalent  and 
powerful  than  was  oftca  willingly  ad- 
mitted. In  fact^  but  one  person  in  an 
influential  position  in  the  colony,  and 
but  two  or  three  more  in  any  sphere, 
expressed  to  me  any  sympathy  with  our 
Qovcrnmcntj  or  any  hope  of  our  success 
in  preserving  the  national  integrity. 
That  one,  Lieutenant-General  Johnstone, 
commanding  the  garrison  of  the  island, 
was  kind  enough  to  say  frequently  that 
from  our  conversations  and  correspon* 
dence  he  had  derived  much  valuable  in* 
formation,  enabling  him  t4>  unden»tand 
that,  whatever  the  pretences  on  either 
hand,  the  real  struggle  was  between 
Freedom  and  Slavery,  and  enlisting  his 
earnest  desire  for  the  maintenauce  of 
our  Govemmcut. 

To  do  justice  to  the  social  condition 
of  Mauritius  would  require  a  very 
graphic  pen.  To  attain  a  proximate 
idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  recall  the  conglomerate  char- 
acter of  the  population.  Nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  are  Indians,  nine 
tenths  of  whom  are  in  a  moat  lamenta- 
bly degraded  state.  Docile  and  obedi- 
ent as  servants,  so  long  as  they  are 
under  strict  mr^eillanct^  they  are  sadly 
untrustworthy  the  moment  they  are  out 
of  sight.  They  are  also  greatly  addict- 
ed to  pilfering,  compelling  every  mova- 
ble thing  that  can  tempt  their  cupidity 
to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  Sent  to 
the  houtiqu/'^  or  bazaar,  to  make  ever  so 
slight  a  purcliane,  they  calculate  on  their 
little  commission  as  much  as  on  buying 
the  article  sent  for.  A  cook,  doing  a 
family's  marketing,  would  be  deemed 
very  stupid  who  did  not  make  enough 
for  his  own  support  out  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  Mi  charge.  Fortunate  he^ 
whose  servants,  content  with  robbing 
him  themselves,  protect  him  from  the 
depredations  of  others.  To  trust  them, 
even  after  long  service  and  many  trials, 
is,  not  unfrequently,  to  wake  up  some 
fine  morning  and  find  ono^s  hoiue  plun- 
dered, and  every  valuable  portable 
gone. 

A  far  greater  hinderunce  to  their  im- 
provement than  thia  indificrence  to  the 
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I  law  "Uifl  iuum^  b  the  terrible 

IthXdi  o  gcxca,     or  chastity  they 

[lutr-  lii  have  a  conception,  aii<l 

[to  ti:    of  vice  are  doplornbly  in- 

I  nensiblc*    Like  all  biu'baroua  and  licen- 

Ition-  •>  o"i.-q  they  ttr«  greatly  prone  to 

Ijcjii  I  tlie  crimes  amongst  tliem 

itr  in  this  passiott  thnu 

3  11^  the  women  arc  much 

!sy  are 
iicb  Jffuiiucut.   Nor  do 
nni!  fearfal  puniah- 
€  deterrent  influ- 

^  wMMMx,     L  frequent,  some- 

^B  dini3  twu  or  three  persons  stiSeriog  this 
^■exlT-^'""  fw.fuiNx-  tr.rrntijcr-  but  thfi  fliob 
^^wb  '4  tbem^  like  all 

^H||pii  H.d  of  the  lowest 

^^Hb|:  1  m  aligbtly  im- 

fNCB^ri   Li}  trie  untimely  aod  ignomin- 
low  iktm  r*(  thf"  criminals, 

lo  eli^r '  L  bs^bita  they  are  very 

reiptllsTi  I  wing  to  their  great 

oooimnptiaQ  uf  |$beo,  are  usually  satu- 
rated with  an  odor  to  which  that  of  a 
nifgro  la  delicioug.     The  whole 
of  many  an  adult  is  a  strip  of 
ittOQ    cloth ;    while    children,    below 
nr  a  dozen  years,  usually  run  about 
fiitirdy  naked*     In  their  huts,  often  the 
sole  articles  of  furniture  are  a  mat  and 
a  copper  kettle  or   ti^ro ;    while  those 
wb'  ics  in  European 

fktii  r  condescend  to 

the  tiic  i>l  knife,  of  fork,  or  spoon,  in  eat- 
ing.   Vet,  like  all  barbarians,  they  have 
ft  gmt  fondness  for  tinsel  and  display, 
and  not  cnfrequcntly  deck  themselves 
Ottt   wUh   omamentg   of   couBiderable 
ralucL   It  is  not  uncommon  on  holidays 
to  meet  in  the  streets  Indian  belles  hay- 
on  every  toe,  ankleta  on  eacb 
on  every  fingort  three  or  four 
00  each  arm,  m  many  rings  in 
ear,  t  ring  three  or  four  inches  in 
in  the  nose,  a  pinchbeck  ban- 
dolttle  about  the  hair,   and^  what  is 
taoil  pmod  of  all,  a  necklace  of  sover- 
dgQs  around  the  nock.    These,  with  a 
tl^t  mo^lin  fikirt,  or  a  white  lamba, 
wUb  a  closely-fitting  waietcoat  and  a 
gatiflj  iT^d  sbawl,  make  up  the  toilette 
of  tiiQ  tehionablc  young  Indian  woman 
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as  I  saw  her.  Like  her  sisters  of  a  fair- 
er hue  and  a  higher  civilization,  how- 
ever^ she  does  not  disdain  the  use  of 
cosmetics ;  though  hers  are  mainly  lim- 
ited to  cocoanut  oil  and  red  lead.  Very 
soon  after  birth,  the  ear  of  every  Indian 
girl  is  punctured,  and  a  small  roll  of 
elastic  bark  inserted,  which  gradually 
presses  the  hole  open  more  and  more, 
until  at  length  a  thread  of  skin  and 
muscle  hangs  four  or  five  inches  below 
the  ear,  presenting  an  appearance  beau- 
tiful to  Indian  eyes  aa  tiny  feet  to  a 
Chinaman' 8. 

Btill,  the  condition  of  the  Indians  has 
improved  since  their  immigration  to 
5Iauritiu9.  It  is  constantly  improving. 
Nearly  all  of  them,  whether  looking 
forward  to  a  return  to  their  native  land 
or  not,  are  accumulating  a  little  money. 
Many  of  them  manifest  great  Bhrcwd- 
ncss  in  business  transactions.  A  large 
portion  of  their  ckildren  arc  gathered 
into  the  government  schools,  where 
they  are  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  but  where  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  them  for  a  great  while. 
Tbrongh  the  infiuence  of  the&e  scbools, 
of  missionary  efforts,  and  of  benevolent 
planters*— some  of  whom  take  a  truly 
Christian  interest  in  their  people — flight 
is  slowly  penetrating  the  dense  dark- 
ness in  which  these  poor  wretches  live. 

The  second  class  of  the  population  aa 
regards  numbers  are  the  Creoles,  consist- 
ing of  the  former  slaves  and  their  do- 
scendants,  of  every  variety  of  shade. 
Though  some  of  these  have  exhibited 
good  business  capacities,  and  attained 
negpectablo  positions  in  various  profcsr 
sions,  and  though  all  are  improving,  the 
class,  as  a  whole,  is  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  Few  of  them  work  on  the  plan- 
tations. Many  of  them  practise  various 
handicrafts  in  a  small  w^ay,  though  few 
have  much  ekill  in  them*  Skilled 
workmen,  in  fact,  are  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  colony.  Until  recently, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  missionary 
effort  wholly  incompetent  to  grapple 
with  the  dense  mass  of  ignorance  and 
vice  which  confronted  it,  little  was  done 
for  the  improvement  of  thia  class,  Late* 
ly,  however,  government  schools  have 
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been  established  all  over  the  island,  and 
are  doing  great  good.  These,  if  not 
absolutely  free,  are  nearly  so,  requiring 
but  a  shilling  per  month  tuition,  and 
not  even  that  if  the  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  it  They  are  organized  on  a 
broad,  unsectarian  basis,  and  are  super- 
intended by  a  most  devoted  friend  of 
popular  education,  and  a  most  thorough 
Christian  gentlemao,  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  sets  before  himself 
the  highest  standards,  yet  wisely  em- 
ploys the  most  simple  and  conciliatory 
means.  In  spirit  wholly,  in  letter  to  a 
great  degree,  he  is  a  disciple  of  Horace 
Mann,  of  whose  character  and  work  he 
is  an  ardent  admirer.  He  has  now 
under  his  direction  nearly  one  hundred 
schools,  supported  wholly  or  partially 
by  Government,  and  attended  by  about 
five  thousand  pupils.  The  influence  of 
these  schools  on  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  young  Creoles  and  Indians  is 
already  perceptible ;  while,  as  yet,  their 
good  work  of  amelioration  is  scarcely 
begun. 

So  long  as  the  island  remained  under 
French  domination,  the  only  form  of 
Christianity  tolerated  was  Catholicism. 
With  the  capture  of  the  place  by  the 
English,  a  foothold  was  secured  for  the 
Anglican  establishment.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  this  establishment  wield- 
ed any  considerable  influence ;  a  couple 
of  chaplains  representing  it  for  more 
than  a  generation.  In  1854,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vincent  Ryan  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies.  He 
is  assisted  by  eight  or  nine  clergymen 
in  Mauritius,  besides  one  at  the  Seychel- 
les, and  has  under  his  supervision  three 
or  four  Anglican  missionaries  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  Catholic  church  has  now 
about  twenty-five  priests  in  the  island ; 
while  the  Scottish  kirk  has  a  chapel,  as 
have  also  the  Independents.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  latter  were  laid  directly 
after  the  act  of  emancipation ;  and  it 
has  ever  been  mainly  supported  by  the 
freedmen  and  their  descendants. 

Of  the  real  religious  condition  of 
the  people  of  Mauritius,  it  is  difficult 
to  give    a  very   satisfactory  account. 


Amongst  the  Indians  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  heathenism  and  fetichism  of 
the  grossest  kind;  as  well  as  a  great 
amount  of  unbelief  and  skepticism. 
Still,  some  of  them  are  not  insensible  to 
the  simpler  Christian  principles  and  in- 
fluences. That  they  have  very  emde 
ideas  of  what  these  principles  are,  and 
of  what  they  require,  is -not  only  snp- 
posable  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  bat 
evident  from  the  reply  of  one  who,  when 
asked  why  he,  who  a  little  time  before 
had  been  prominent  in  the  Yamsee  fes- 
tivities, was  now  in  the  Corpus  Chzisti 
procession,  answered,  **  O'^eat  la  mime 
chose^^ — it  is  the  same  thing :  the  Chris- 
tian and  Mohammedan  f6te  is  all  one. 
Others,  of  course,  have  worthier  ideas 
of  Christianity,  and  manifest  a  willing- 
ness to  receive  what  they  can  compre- 
hend of  it ;  accepting  gladly,  when  able 
to  read  it,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  their  language,  and  listening  to  the 
reading  and  explanation  of  the  same 
from  the  Scripture-readers  employed  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Those 
who  know  best  the  condition  of  this 
class  of  the  population,  have  strong 
faith  in  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Not  only  is  one  church  in  the  town 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  services 
in  their  different  dialects;  but  at  the 
consecration  of  another,  while  I  was  in 
the  island,  no  less  than  five  difGeient 
languages  were  employed,  and  two 
more  would  have  been,  had  there  been 
clergymen  present  competent  to  use 
them;  thus  suggesting  almost  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  repetition  of  the  pente-" 
costal  miracle,  that  every  man  might 
have  the  Gospel  in  his  own  tongue. 

The  great  majority  of  the  French  and 
Creole  portions  of  the  population  are 
nominally  connected  wi^  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  priests  complain,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  losing  their  hold 
upon  the  men.  They  affect  to  see,  in  the 
system  of  general  education  now  in 
force,  very  injurious  influences.  It  is  a 
godless  system — ^like  our  American  com- 
mon schools — certainly  non-Catholic. 
The  boys  brought  up  in  the  govern- 
ment schools  and  the  Royal  CoUegfr* 
the  chief  literary  institution  of  the  isl- 
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and — not  only  part  with  their  faith  in 
many  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
bat  learn  to  laugh  at  not  a  few  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  priesthood;  while 
the  girls,  educated  at  home,  or  in  pri- 
vate seminaries  under  ecclesiastical 
sway,  as  a  rule  still  continue  faithful 
adherents  of  Catholicism.  These  com- 
/  plaints  are,  doubtless,  correct  in  the 
main;  for  the  great  body  of  French 
men  in  Mauritius  have  very  little  faith 
in  any  thing  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
senses.  Of  the  incorrectness  of  many 
of  the  dogmas  and  the  groundlessness 
of  many  of  the  assumptions  of  the 
Romish  Church,  they  are  fully  con- 
vinced. They  are  restive  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  over  their 
families,  and  endeavor  to  check  and 
thwart  it  as  much  as  possible.    They 


seldom,  or  never,  go  to  confession  them- 
selves; and  they  are  exasperated  that 
so  many  secrets  are  wormed  out  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  means  of  it — 
secrets  which  often  enable  their  possess- 
ors to  wield  a  tremendous  power.  They 
are  in  that  mental  condition  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  in  America,  when  old 
ties  are  sundered  and  old  beliefs  are 
dissipated ;  but  when  the  mind  has  not 
yet  risen  to  broader  conceptions,  and 
the  heart  has  not  formed  more  natural 
and  healthy  relations.  That  in  time 
they  will  learn  that  superstition  and 
religion  are  not  identical,  and  that 
trust  in  God^  and  immortality,  in  duty 
and  love,  is  no  derogation  from  the 
honor  and  glory  of  manhood,  but  its 
exaltation  and  perfection,  there  can  be 
little  doubt 


A  FRENCH  SOLDIER  AT  INKERMANN. 


The  trumpet,  resounding  through  the 
"^hole  camp,  awoke  us  as  usual.   It  was 
'the  day  destined  to  become  celebrated 
«is  that  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann. 
^y  comrades  had  begun  to  murmur 
Hiat  they  had  no  opportunity  to  show 
^heir  courage.     They  little  knew  how 
"terribly  it  was  to  be  tested.  The  weath- 
er was  not  of  a  kind  to  raise  our  spirits. 
A  heavy,  dark  sky  of  lead  bent  over  us, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  except  in  the 
Crimea.    Our  tents,  grouped  amid  arid 
liills,  so  long  exposed  to  tempests,  had 
caught  the  gloomy  color  of  the  clouds 
and  looked  as  gray  as  the  smoke  which 
rose  from  the  points  where  the  cooks 
were    preparing    our  morning   repast. 
After  breakfast  we  were  to  commence 
our  daily  labor  of  building  batteries. 
Our  heavy  work  was  not  made  more 
agreeable  by  a  steadj  rain  and  a  biting 
wind.  It  was  a  prosaic  drama ;  but  not 
destined  to  last  lon^. 

Suddenly  the  news  flew  like  wildfire ; 
the  Russians  were  advancing  upon  us 
^    on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  of  Inker- 
mann. You  ought  to  have  seen  how  we 
rushed  to  our  tents.    My  friend  Robin, 
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in  his  ardor,  ran  against  me  so  that  I 
fell  at  full  length,  and  the  blood  flowed 
from  my  nose.  On  rising,  my  sergeant 
cried: 

"  What  is  this  ?  Blood  before  the 
battle  ?  Keep  it,  my  friend,  an  hour  or 
two  longer.  You  will  want  it  on  the 
field.  It  will  be  there  worth  its  weight 
in  gold." 

He  was  right ;  and  with  a  vow  that  I 
would  sell  it  dearly,  I  fiEdrly  leaped  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  actually  go- 
ing into  battle. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  called  to- 
gether by  the  roll  of  the  druuL  Our 
ofiicers  made  short  addresses,  exhorted 
us  to  rouse  all  our  courage  and  to  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  name  of  French- 
men. 

"We  waited  with  impatience  the  order 
to  i|iarch.  Each  second  appeared  an 
hour.  The  general  agitation  had  filled 
us  with  excitement,  and  we  panted  for 
the  moment  of  action,  ^t  length  the 
reveille  !  The  masses  began  to  step  for- 
ward. It  was  a  sublime  moment,  as  we 
felt  ourselves  advancing.  Never  before 
had  I  seen  so  many  soldiers  together. 
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The  sight  of  these  majestic  columns, 
moviog  forward  with  a  proud  step,  and 
their  resounding^  heavy,  measured 
tramps  inspired  me  with  strange  ardor. 
It  is  not  possible  to  express  my  delight 
at  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
battle,  and  to  eh  are  the  glory  that 
would  follow.  Presently,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  in  the  distance  but  the 
immmcrable  shakoe,  high  fur  caps,  and 
muskets  of  my  comrades,  who  marched 
toward  a  plain,  whence  our  cavalry  was 
moving,  in  order  to  take  position  on 
©nr  left  I  quite  lost  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish. I  did  not  even  know  whether 
they  were  taking  part  in^  the  battle* 
Wliercver  I  looked  I  saw  only  blue 
coats  and  red  trowaers.  The  power  of 
our  beautiful  France  had  never  present- 
ed itself  in  this  form  to  my  eye.  My 
pride  rose  higher  than  ever  at  the  idea 
of  being  one  of  her  children.  For  some 
time  we  marched  steadily  forward.  I 
could  sec,  now  and  then,  divisions  of 
Russian  cavalry  before  us  in  the  dis* 
tance,  attacking  our  avant-posUf  who 
received  them  with  rolls  of  musketry 
which  resounded  through  all  the  valley. 
Heavy  clouds  of  smoke  began  to  fill  the 
space  which  separated  us  from  the  ene- 
my. The  nean? r  we  approached  the  fire, 
the  more  wo  thrilled  with  impatience. 

Sudilenly  I  was  seized  with  horror  at 
the  thought  of  killing  my  fellow-crea- 
tnrcsi.  An  iiTepresaible  shudder  passed 
through  my  heart.  The  rattling  volleys, 
crashing  around  me,  presented  the 
frightful  image  of  &  battle-^eld.  It  is 
aot  possible  to  describe  this  emotion, 
which  enfeebled  my  courage^  I  strug- 
gled with  it.  I  prayed  with  fervor  for 
what  1  required,  in  order  to  be  a  good 
soldier  I  triumphed.  The  idea  of 
shame  and  of  dishonor  restored  to  me 
aU  my  energy. 

At  this  moment  the  word  "  Ealt  I " 
arrested  us  after  a  march  of  half  an 
hoar.  General  Canrobert  passed  direct- 
ly before  us,  hia  splendid  brown  horse 
pcmncing  and  champing  his  bit  After 
liaTiiig  paasad  and  repassed  several 
thno  bdbre  our  line,  the  horse  rxsared 
and  nmt  upon  hie  hind  logs,  as  if  about 
to  thfoir  a  lOBiiiiareet  backward.    The 


ehapeau  of  the  General  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  bo 
pick  it  up,  and  stroked  with  my  hand 
the  beautiful  tri-colored  plume. 

The  General  smiled  at  my  action  and 
said  to  me :  "If  thou  art  brave,  thou 
wilt  one  day  merit  both  plume  and 
epaulette,  and  I  will  present  them  to 
thee." 

I  bowed  respectfully  in  token  of  grati- 
tude, and  cast  a  glance  of  triumph  at 
my  comrades.  From  that  moment,  I 
thought  only  of  plumes  and  epaulettes 
as  rewardfl  of  my  courage,  and  resolved 
that  It  should  not  be  my  fault  if  I  di*' 
not  gain  them. 

We  had  taken  our  position  upon  a 
wide  plain.  I  stood  i?vith  my  comrades 
in  the  front  line.  It  waa  our  glory  to 
commence  the  battle.  We  were  to  dis- 
play the  first  courage.  Wc  were  to 
grasp  the  wreath  of  %nctory.  But- there 
we  stood,  with  our  musket^breeches  on 
the  ground,  like  soldiers  of  lead,  doing 
nothing.  This  moment  was  insupporta- 
ble. I  carsed  the  tedious  preliminaries. 
I  sighed  at  being  unable  to  advance  a 
step.  Robin  pulled  me  by  the  ear. 
*'  How  long  are  we  going  to  remain 
planted  here  ?  "  He  swore  like  a  dra- 
goon at  the  General-in-Chief,  As  for 
me^  I  thought  of  the  plumes  and  epau* 
lettes  and  remained  silent. 

Suddenly  a  crash  shook  the  earth.  A 
heavy  cannonade  terminated  hLs  male- 
diction. Billows  of  white  smoke  rolled 
over  us  like  an  ocean,  I  heard  the  in- 
spiring cries  of  the  officers,  "  Fire  I  **  I 
fired.  Everywhere  the  volleys  rolled 
around  me.  Presently,  before  us  blazed 
a  sheet  of  fire.  I  felt  the  heavy  shock 
which  thinned  our  ranks.  I  ran  foN 
ward  with  our  regiment.  We  were  or- 
dered to  kneel.  The  volley  from  the 
enemy  was  accompanied  by  savage  cries, 
shrieks,  and  shouts.  Thick  smoke  near- 
ly suffocated  me,  I  burned.  At  length 
I  saw  Russian  uniforms.  Legs  with 
huge  boots  appeared,  and  through  the 
smoke-clouds  we  advanced  still  farther. 
Bhricks,  shouts,  groans,  and  the  roar  of 
cannon  mingled  together.  Suddenly  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  furious 
monster,  who  plunged  his  bayonet  into 
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the  body  of  my  adjoining  comrade.  I 
saw  my  countryman  fall  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  I  sprang  upon  the  tiger  with 
my  drawn  sabre  and  cleft  his  skull 
tlu*ough.  A  shudder  thrilled  my  whole 
frame,  on  seeing  his  head  fall  back  in 
death.  We  closed  our  ranks.  A  new 
cannonade  of  the  enemy  killed  our 
ofBcer  and  carried  away  my  shako.  At 
the  same  moment  the  wind  wafted  away 
the  clouds  of  smoke  and  revealed  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  giant  forms  and  sav- 
age faces  with  gnashing  teeth  and  flam- 
ing eyes.     We  rushed  upon  them. 

At  this  moment  I  felt  an  immense 
shock.  It  threw  me  off  my  legs  and 
precipitated  me  headlong  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  dying,  which  rolled  on 
the  ground.  The  frightful  crash  and 
roar  of  the  battle  resounded  in  my  ears. 
I  raised  my  arms  to  continue  the  fight. 
But  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  a 
musket  beat  them  down.  Another  blow 
struck  my  head.  I  became  insensible. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  so. 

On  awakening,  a  trembling,  jerking 
movement  shook  all  my  limbs.  I  tried 
to  open  my  eyes.  My  eyelids  seemed  of 
lead.  I  would  not  waste  time  in  en- 
deavoring to  open  them.  I  thought  I 
saw  the  Russians  swarming  around  me. 
I  strove  to  continue  the  battle.  My 
hands  were  empty.  I  had  neither  mus- 
•  ket  nor  sabre.  I  struck  around  me  with 
my  clenched  fists.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
dream.  The  noise  had  ceased.  I  heard 
now  only  groans.  A  dreadful  idea  then 
fiashed  upon  me.  I  had  been  left  on  the 
battle-field  with  the  wounded,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead.  But  then  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  movement  forward,  as  if  in 
some  kind  of  carriage.  That  puzzled 
me. 

At  length  I  succeeded  in  opening  my 
eyes.  I  found  myself  upon  an  ambu- 
lance-cart, with  many  of  my  comrades, 
all  pale  and  covered  with  blood.  Then 
a  new  and  more  horrible  idea  struck 
me.  I  was  with  the  dead,  whom  they 
were  transporting  to  the  pit  for  inter- 
ment. I  strove  to  rise.  I  uttered  a  cry, 
in  order  to  show  that  I  was  yet  alive.  I 
imagined  I  already  felt  the  cold  earth 
shoveled  down  upon  me.     With  an  im- 


mense effort,  beyond  my  strength,  I  lift- 
ed my  head,  in  order  to  see  whither  we 
were  going.  I  perceived  we  were  in 
one  of  a  nimiber  of  carts  following  each 
other  upon  an  unknown  road,  all  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  my  wounded  com- 
rades. My  head  fell  feebly  back  upon  a 
body,  whose  knees  had  served  me  for  a 
pillow. 

"  Friend,"  murmured  he,  "  where  are 

Wfi?" 

"  On  the  road,"  said  L 

"  On  the  road  to  our  last  home,"  re- 
joined he.  "  They  are  taking  us  to  the 
hospital.  Look  I  I  have  only  one  arm. 
The  right  has  been  carried  away ;  but 
the  victory  is  ours." 

"  Sergeant,"  said  I  (for  I  now  recog- 
nized him),  "they  have  pit  me  here 
among  your  wounded.  I  am  not 
wounded ;  only  I  can't  move,  because 
one  of  our  comrades  is  lying  on  my 
legs.  God  be  praised !  I  am  not  mu- 
tilated." 

"  Friend,"  said  he^  "  I  saw.  the  doctors 
examining  you.  They  have  had  you  in 
hand.  I  rather  think  you  will  find  you 
are  wounded." 

I  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon  this 
possibility,  which  would  doubtless  have 
drawn  from  me  a  sigh.  For  how  could 
I  then  gain  the  plume  which  the  Gene- 
ral had  promised  me  ? 

But  my  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  the  stopping  of  the  ambulances.  We 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  an  ani- 
mated throng  of  persons  regarding  us 
with  lively  curiosity.  Several  soldiers 
approached  to  assist  in  bearing  us  out 
of  the  carts.  I  felt  a  new  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  all  these  people  were  press- 
ing around  us  to  see  the  brave  soldiers 
of  Inkermann.  A  white-headed  old 
man  looked  into  my  cart,  and  said : 

"  Poor  cripples  I  They  will  see  no  more 
battle-fields.  They  have  finished  their 
career." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  L  "  You  are  mb- 
taken,  sir.  I  have  not  finished  mine. 
As  soon  as  I  recover  from  the  blow  of 
the  musket,  I  shall  go  back  to  the  bat- 
tle-field and  gain  my  epaulettes.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  no  cripple." 

They  lifted  me  out  of  the  cart  and 
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transported  me  to  a  little  dark  barraclc. 
There  was  a  confused  murmur  of  voices. 
French  and  English  soldiery,  convale^ 
cent,  iaaued  from  the  door.  Some  of 
them  walked  with  great  difficulty,  and 
on  reaching  the  outside  of  the  hut  they 
all  inhaled  the  firesh  air  with  obvious 
delight.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room 
was  pestilence.  My  heart  Bank  within 
me.  They  carried  us  to  couchea  of 
straw  which  covered  the  floor.  When 
they  laid  me  upon  one  of  those  little 
beclsj  my  legs  were  very  painful.  The 
weight  of  my  gigantic  comrade  had  be- 
numbed them.  They  were,  as  we  aay^ 
**  asleep."  I  felt  also  atrocious  cramps 
darting  through  them. 

"  Friend,"  said  I  to  the  zouave,  who 
aided  in  transporting  me  and  who  look- 
ed kmdly  at  me  with  a  smile  of  pity, 
"  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  march  again ; 
but  I  can't  walk  now,  because  my  legs 
are  asleep/^ 

*^  Bah  I  bah  t  "  cried  he,  laughing. 
"  We  will  give  thee  another  pair  which 
won't  be  so  sensitive.'* 

I  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by 
those  words.  I  thought  them  only  a 
good-natured  jest. 

They  now  handed  ua  a  drink  to 
quench  our  thirst.  It  only  increased 
the  heat  in  my  head  and  limbs. 

The  surgeons,  who  circulated  through 
the  barrack,  stopped  at  the  beds  near 
us.  I  saw  they  were  performing  various 
operations.  But  I  did  not  hear  a  sioglc 
complaint,  lify  brothers  in  arms  show- 
ed admirable  courage.  Toward  evening 
several  lamps  were  susi>endcd  from  the 
beams  of  the  ceiling.  They  shed  but  a 
fceb!e  light  through  the  spacious  apart- 
ment Several  dead  bodies  were  carried 
out.  An  English  soldier  expired  on  the 
conch  adjoining  mine,  lie  had  address- 
ed to  me  a  few  words  which  I  ould  not 
understand.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  he 
rendered  his  last  breath.  My  comrade, 
on  the  other  side,  fell  into  a  deep,  some- 
times broken  by  groans.  As  for  me,  I 
remained  perfectly  quiet  and  silent. 

At  last  a  woman  dressed  in  black 
came  to  rae  with  bandages.  I  made 
her  a  sign  to  put  something  upon  my 
head  to  refh^h  me.     Bhe  bound  my 


forehead  with  a  wet  linen  napkiQ.  I 
thanked  her,  and  she  left  me.  She  b&d 
not  the  hardened  expression  and  the 
vulgar  look  of  our  vivaiidihta.  Her 
ewcot  and  thoughtful  face  touched  mcL 
Her  look  of  compassion  caused  my 
heart  to  beat.  She  reminded  me  of  my 
mother  and  ber  ways  during  my  in- 
fancy. 

At  length  the  surgeons  approached 
my  bed.  One  placed  his  hand  upon  my 
forehead,  and  said : 

"Well,  ray  good  fellow  1  How  are 
you  getting  on  ?  " 

**  Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  I 
should  be  up  now,  if  my  legs  were  not 
asleep.  One  of  my  hsavy  comrades  has 
been  lying  on  them,  till  I  C4in't  move 
them/* 

*'  Your  legs  are  asleep,  are  they  f  ♦* 
repeated  he  with  an  inquiring  look  and 
a  glance  at  the  other  surgeons,  who  all 
smiled. 

*^  Arc  your  legs  sul»joct  ,to  get  asleep, 
when  you  get  fatigued  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!"  I  answered,  **Thi9  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  It  is  tho 
weight  of  my  heavy  comrade.  In  my 
own  province  (I  am  a  Oasc^na  of  the 
Pyrenees),  before  I  became  a  soldier,  I 
used,  without  effort,  to  carry  cheese  on 
my  back,  over  the  mountains,  to  sell  on 
the  plain;  and,  in  the  long  march 
which  we  s<»ldiers  made  from  BarCgf^ 
to  Toulon,  where  they  arrived  perfectly 
exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue,  my 
legs  did  not  refuse  their  senrice.  I 
danced  aFtcr  it,  in  the  same  night,  on 
the  PZtw^  d£  VArmnalt  and  we  sang : 

**  Oardons  lo  bieik|  oe  dxupeaa  de  l^otmirttr ;  car 
«tir  nua  frotita  le«  laurlcrs  imiDortoilA  vlttudnrnt 
btotitdt  cottronncz'  Ion  Tainquoun." 

The  surgeon  had  listened  to  me  with 
a  look  of  compassion.  He  seemed  soft- 
ened. Withdrawing  his  band  from  my 
forehead,  he  turned  away,  saying : 

*^It  is  wonderful.  He  has  not  th» 
least  idea  I " 

I  thought  his  words  must  refer  to  tho 
issue  of  our  battle.  Perhaps  something 
bad  happened  to  our  General.  I  in- 
quired of  our  gards  maiad^,  who  just 
then  came  up. 

**  Your  General  t    What  General  f  *» 
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"  General  de  Lourmel  I " 

"  Lotinnel  ?  He  is  dead  1 "  was  the 
reply. 

This  unexpected  news  was  too  much 
for  me.  Great  tears  gushed  from  my 
eyes  and  fell  into  my  hands,  with  which 
I  covered  my  face.  They  were  the  first 
tears  I  had  shed  since  I  had  said  adieu 
to  my  mother.  Our  good,  noble  Gene- 
ral— ^who  always  spoke  to  me  in  such  a 
kind  way— who  even  wrote  letters  for 
us  home.  He  used  to  call  us  his  chil- 
dren. That  fine  fellow  is  dead.  I 
should  never  see  him  again. 

The  surgeon  approached  me  again 
with  his  colleagues  and  a  garde  rrudade, 

"  Patience,  ray  friend,"  he  said.  *'  I 
will  now  examine  your  legs.  I  will  give 
you  a  remedy.  You  will  soon  be  well 
again." 

"  Oh,  the  General,  our  dear  General  I 
Is  it  true  that  he  is  killed  ? " 

'^  Hush  !  hush  I  "  said  the  surgeon. 
"  There  are  false  reports  about  the 
GkneraL  Keep  quiet  Smell  this  reme- 
dy ; "  and  he  caused  me  to  breathe  in 
the  odor  of  a  liquor  stronger  than 
brandy.  It  mounted  into  my  head. 
Presently  I  was  overcome  by  a  desire  to 
sleep.  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  reverie,  in 
which  I  was  almost  unconscious  what 
was  passing  around  me.  I  felt  them 
take  the  bandages  from  my  legs.  I  saw 
linen  saturated  with  blood.  I  did  not 
know  what  it  meant.  Then  I  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber. 

I  dreamed  I  was  in  France,  near  Ba- 
rdges.  I  recognized  my  valley.  My  heart 
beat  with  joy,  and  I  marched  with  a 
firm  and  rapid  step,  knapsack  on  my 
back,  musket  on  the  shoulder,  and  sabre 
swinging  by  my  side.  The  sun  was  just 
sinking  behind  a  giant  oak  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill  which  I  had  climbed, 
in  order  to  descend  into  the  valley.  Its 
foliage  had  taken  the  brilliant  half- 
crimson  coloring  of  autumn.  Its  im- 
mense trunk  rose  from  a  rich  green 
sward.  I  recognized  it.  How  many  a 
time  I  had  rested  beneath  its  shade.  I 
threw  myself  down  upon  one  of  its 
massy  roots,  which  lifted  their  rough 
bark  amid  the  denU-de-lion.  It  was  not 
fatigue  which  caused  me  to  stop  on  this 


spot.  It  was  a  transport  of  joy.  I  was 
overcome  by  a  thousand  souvenirs  of  my 
happy  childhood,  and  by  the  sight  of 
a  landscape  so  dear  to  my  heart.  Seated 
upon  this  very  spot  (oh,  shall  I  recall 
that  story  ?)  one  evening — the  sweetest 
of  my  life— Madeleine,  singing,  kept  her 
flock  in  this  meadow.  She  was  the 
most  modest  young  girl  in  the  village, 
sweet  and  lovely  as  an  angel.  I  desired 
to  marry  her,  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
Returning  that  evening  from  the  plain, 
on  mounting  the  hill,  I  saw  her. 

"  Ah  I "  exclaimed  I  to  myself,  "  I 
will  not  pass  that  way  without  telling 
her.  I  will  tell  her  to-day.  Come, 
Madeleine,"  I  said.  "  Come  and  sit  here 
with  me.    Now  listen." 

She  blushed.  She  turned  pale.  Then 
it  was  all  said. 

But  she  died  soon  afterward,  and  I — 
I  became  a  soldier. 

Now,  for  me,  there  is  only  one  woman 
in  the  world.  It  is  my  mother.  It  it 
that  mother  who  waits  for  me  in  yonder 
cottage.  The  souvenir  of  this  story  was 
associated  with  the  old  oak.  I  took  a 
piece  of  its  bark  while  murmuring  how 
I  loved  it.  Every  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  subsequently,  appeared  a 
dream,  from  which  I  had  now  awaken- 
ed. I  could  hardly  tear  myself  away 
from  the  old  tree.  It  had  been  the  wit- 
ness of  a  happiness  so  pure— of  our 
sports,  our  laughter,  our  songs. 

At  length  I  resumed  my  way.  I  took 
the  passage  to  our  cottage.  I  was  about 
to  be  reunited  to  my  mother.  I  should 
like  to  have  brought  her  something — 
some  compensation  for  those  years  of 
exile.  Alas  I  I  had  nothing.  Even  my 
clothes  were  worn  and  torn.  But  I  wore 
upon  my  breast  an  Order— &  sign  of 
honor — accorded  only  to  tlfe  brave. 
This  I  brought  to  my  mother  with  the 
heart  of  her  child. 

Arrived  at  the  opening  of  a  grove,  I 
caught  a  view  of  the  village.  The 
humble  cottages  were  grouped  on  th(f 
slope  of  a  hill  richly  cultivated.  Oh, 
transport  I  oh,  joy  I  oh,  beloved  home 
of  my  childhood  !  I  inhaled  with  de- 
light the  air  of  the  trembling  woods 
which  crowned  our  hills.    There  they 
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are  at  last,  those  limpid  cascades  \?liich 
gurgled  and  broke  over  the  moss-cover- 
ed rocks  and  watered  the  rich  pasture 
with  their  life-giving  breath.  One  mo- 
ment more,  and  I  sh^  see,  touch,  hear, 
drink  all  the  sweetness  of  my  home  1  I 
tread  lightly  along  the  winding  path 
which,  escaping  from  the  grande  rouU^ 
meanders  through  aromatic  hedges.  I 
hear  the  warbling  of  birds,  the  cries  of 
goats  and  lambs  which  gambol  around 
and  the  bells  of  the  herds  of  cows  as- 
cending from  the  depths  of  the  valley. 
Ah  I  here  is  the  brook  extending  into  a 
little  lake  by  the  roadside  and  thence 
passing  into  the  meadow.  Kneeling 
upon  a  rock,  I  drink  from  my  hand  that 
pure,  ice-cold,  silver  water,  in  which  is 
reflected  the  shore  and  sky.  Grass  is 
growing  in  the  pathway.  Silence  reigns 
around  the  house.  This  alarms  me  for 
a  moment.  But  the  window  is  garnished 
with  flower-pots.  I  approach  and  peep 
through  the  verdure  and  flowers,  into 
the  interior  of  the  room.  Ah  I  there 
is  the  old  oak  table  I  There  is  the  chair 
of  my  dear,  good  father — ^the  spinning- 
wheel  of  my  mother — and,  in  the  corner 
of  the  great  fireplace,  the  portrait  of 
Napoleon,  all  blackened  with  smoke.  I 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  old  clock,  which 
thrills  through  my  soul ;  but  she  whom 
I  sought — she  is  not  there.  Neverthe- 
less, every  thing  is  in  its  usual  place. 
...  A  woman  with  white  hair  is  kneel- 
ing. Her  hands  are  joined.  It  is  my 
mother.  She  is  thin  and  pale.  She 
raises  her  hands.  I  hear  her  murmur : 
"  My  son  I  my  son  1 " 


«  My  mother  I " 

She  turns  toward  me.  She  extends 
her  arms.  I  rise  to  run  into  them— but 
the  movement  which  I  make  causes  me 
atrocious  pain.  A  cry  of  anguish  re- 
stores me  to  the  reality. 

Alas  !  I  oould  not  run.  I  had  no  long- 
er any  legs.  They  had  been  amputated 
during  my  sweet  dream.  I  attempted  to 
sit  up.  But  two  iron  hands  had  grasped 
my  shoulders  and  kept  me  in  my  posi- 
tion. They  removed  a  linen  napkin 
from  the  f&ce,  and  said, 

"It  is  finished  I" 

Then  I  saw  a  man  going  out,  carrying 
a  bundle  enveloped  in  linen.  It  was  my 
two  legs  borne  away  to  be  buried.  Two 
wooden  legs,  possibly  destined  to  replace 
them,  were  lying  near  me. 

At  this  moment  I  did  not  feel  most 
keenly  the  loss  which  annihilated,  at  a 
single  blow,  my  brightest  hopes.  What 
aflected  me  most  deeply  was,  I  had  not 
received  the  kiss  of  my  mother. 

With  a  heart-rending  pain,  I  beheld 
dissipated  the  sweet  illusion.  Alas! 
alas  I  I  cannot  now  rush  toward  her.  I 
shall  not  again  roam  through  my  valley. 
I  shall  not  again  tread  with  ihy  feet  the 
grass  of  my  pastures— never  I  never  1 

But,  nevertheless,  I  shall  see  it  again. 
I  shall  feel  upon  my  forehead  the  kiss 
of  those  lips.  I  shall  hear  her  call  me, 
"  My  son  !  "  Then  I  will  die,  contented 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
my  duty.  I  will  die  worthy  of  the 
name  6i  a  Frenchman.  I  will  bequeath 
to  her  ma  craix  d^hormeur — purchased 
with  my  blood. 
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OLD  TIMES  IN  VIRGINIA  AND  A  PEW  PARALLELS. 


BY   A    VIBQDnAN. 


WITCHCRAJT. 


Old  Virginia  has  self-complacently 
held  herself  guiltless  of  those  crimes 
and  follies  which  she  has  attributed  to 
New  England. 

When  a  Virginian  is  in  his  most 
unwholesome  frame  of  mind  against 
the  "  Yankees,"  he  is  apt  to  refer,  in 
terms  either  derisive  or  denunciatory, 
to  the  New  England  trials  and  execu- 
tions for  witchcraft.  In  vain  have  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  endeavored 
to  palliate  the  errors  of  their  ancestors, 
by  proviDg  the  witchcraft  delusion  to 
have  been  rather  the  malady  of  the  age 
than  the  crime  of  the  individuals  who 
labored  under  it.  The  Virginian  was 
not  to  be  propitiated  nor  silenced  by 
any  such  process  of  confession  and 
avoidance.  HU  forefathers  had  escaped 
the  contagion,  and  he  triumphed  in  the 
boast,  too  easily  credited,  that  the 
"sacred  soil  of  Old  Virginia"  had 
never  been  desecrated  by  a  trial  for 
witchcraft. 

Yet  this  boast  is  not  warranted  by 
iacts ;  for  the  records  are  extant  which 
prove  beyond  a  cavil  that  Virginia  has, 
in  at  least  one  instance,  tried  a  woman 
for  witchcraft— the  victim  being  a  ne- 
gress,  though  only  incidentally  indi- 
cated as  such  in  the  accoimt  from  which 
I  derive  my  information.  Without  fur- 
ther preface,  I  shall  relate  her  story, 
confining  myself  strictly  to  matter  of 
record. 

Grace  Sherwood  was  the  romantic 
name  of  the  witch  in  this  case,  and 
Princess  Anne  County  was  the  locality. 
The  complaint  was  originally  brought 
against  Grace  by  Luke  Hill  and  his 
wife,  on  a  mere  suspicion,  and  all  the 
proceedings  were  in  the  County  Court 
in  the  years  1705  and  1706.  The  first 
entry  made  in  the  matter  was  as  follows : 


**  Pnincesi  Anne,  ss. 

At  a  Court  held  yc :  8d.  of  Janry :  170|  pres- 
ent :  Mr.  Beno :  Burro,  Collo :  Moselej,  Mr. 
John  Comick,  Capt:  Hancock,  Capt:  Chap- 
man, Justices. 

Whereas  Luke  Hill  &  uxor  somd  Qraoe 
Sherwood  to  this  Court  in  suspetion  of  nitch- 
craft  k  she  fay  ling  to  apearit  is  therefore  ordr. 
yt:  attachmt.  to  ye:  Sherr  do  Issue  to  attach 
her  body  to  ansr.  ye:  sd:  Bom  next  Court." 

Accordingly,  in  "ffebry"  following, 
the  Court  debated  the  matter  very  fully 
before  proceeding  to  examine  Grace, 
and  finally  ordered  that  Luke  Hill 
should  pay  all  costs  and  charges  of  the 
complaint,  and  that  said  Grace  should 
be  at  the  next  Court  to  be  searched  by 
a  jury  of  women ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  "  suspetion  "  was  chiefly  grounded 
upon  certain  alleged  differences  between 
the  accused  and  other  women.  In 
March,  therefore,  Grace  appeared  and 
consented  to  be  privily  examined  by 
twelve  women,  who  were  empanelled  as 
a  jury  and  sworn.  Having  completed 
their  inspection,  they  reported  a  verdict 
in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

"  We  of  ye.  Jury  have  sercath:  Grace  Sher- 
wood and  have  found  two  things  like  tUts  wth 
seyeral  other  spotts— Eliza.  Barnes,  forewom- 
an, Sarah  Norris,  Margt.  Watkins,  Hannah 
Dennis,  Sarah  Goodyard,  Mary  Burge^^s,  Sarah 
Sergeent,  Winiford  Davis,  Ursula  Henly,  Ann 
Bridgts.  Exable  Waplies— Mary  Cotle." 

Upon  this  the  matter  was  presented 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  Virginia, 
who  solemnly  laid  it  before  the  then 
Governor  in  Council.  Before  this  high 
tribunal  the  charge  appeared  too  gene- 
ral and  indefinite,  and  the  County  Court 
of  Princess  Anne  was  instructed,  if  it 
saw  fit,  to  have  Grace  Sherwood  exam- 
ined de  novo.  The  Court  did  see  fit, 
and  she  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and 
required  to  give  good  bail  for  her  ap- 
pearance at  next  term.  Meanwhile, 
the  sheriff,  assisted  by  the  constable  oC 
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the  pnciact,  was  ordered  to  search 
Grace's  house  and  all  suspicious  places 
adjacent  thereto,  "  for  all  imager  and 
Buch  like  tilings,''  But  it  Beema  that 
this  inquisition  was  wholly  bootless. 

A  new  difficulty  In.  the  cubc  now 
aroMC.  The  women  of  tlie  vicinage, 
either  t)i rough  modesty,  or  fear  of  the 
supposed  witch,  or  for  other  good  and 
sufficieut  reasons,  utterly  refused  to 
serve  on  the  jury  required.  In  vain  the 
sherJEf  summoned,  and,  by  turns,  im- 
plored and  entreated.  They  were  in- 
exorable. There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect 
conspiracy  of  the  fair  bcx  in  that  region 
not  to  go  to  Court  for  any  purpose. 
Wben  the  Court,  in  June,  had  a  number 
of  the  absentees  summoned  for  con- 
tempt, they  still  kept  away,  although 
tJhreatcned  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  law.  In  fine,  it  was  as  clear  a  defeat 
on  the  side  of  the  Court  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  annals  of  the  wars  of 
the  sexes;  for  in  July^  1706,  the  Court 
was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  an 
examination  by  only  "  IBve  antient 
wearaen." 

Previous  to  this  second  ciamination, 
however,  Grace  Sherwood,  on  July  the 
5th,  consented  to  be  tried  in  the  water 
"  by  ducking/'  but  the  day  being  rainy, 
the  Court  graciously  postponed  the  trial 
OD  account  of  *'her  health,'^  as  that 
hody  alleged,  though  obviously  for  its 
own  comfort  and  convenience.  At 
length,  on  the  10th  of  July,  that  being 
a  beautiful  day  for  the  purpose,  the 
Court  and  its  officers,  the  "  flive  antient 
wenmen,''  and  any  number  of  other 
spectators,  accompanied  the  a«cuBed^ 
through  what  was  then  **  John  Harper's 
plantation,"  to  a  Bparkling  little  inlet 
making  up  from  Lynhaven  bay.  There 
the  sheriff  performed  the  order,  which 
was  to  ''hut''  her  into  the  ''dehth:' 
And  there,  though  bound,  she  swam,  as 
w^e  are  told,  *'  contrary  to  custom  and 
ye:  Judgts.  of  all  the  spectators," — 
which  was  certainly  a  very  foolish  and 
terrible  thing  on  her  part,  when  by 
quietly  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
"  debth  "  she  would  have  confuted  her 
ICC  users  and  confirmed  her  innoc4jnce. 

But  those  "  ffive  antient  weamcn " 


(query:  were  they  members  of  the 
court  ?)  were  not  done  with  Grace  yet. 
Tliey  had  searched  her  befi>rc  the 
**  ducking,"  and  now  they  had  to  ex- 
amine her  again.  The  result  of  both 
investigations  is  recorded  as  follows ; 

''  FQro  Antient  weumea  ba%-o  declared  on 
cath  yt.  ahe  ia  not  liko  y«r,  tior  tioe  olber 
womnn  yt.  they  know  of  having  two  thing* 
like  tilts  on  her  ofii  Black  collcrbdng  hlucker 
yn:  ye:  rest  of  her  body.** 

Whirh  la*^t  statjeroent  raises  a  suspicion 
that  poor  Grace  Sherwood  was  at  least 
a  mulatto  of  the  demised  "  free  nig- 
ger "  order,  if  not  a  negress.  The  Court 
then,  weighing  all  the  circumstances, 
ordered  the  sheriff  to  **take  ye:  sd: 
Grace  (another  proof  of  her  race)  into 
his  custody  and  to  comit  her  body  to 
ye:  common  Joal  of  this  County  their 
to  secure  her  by  irons  or  otbenrise  to 
be  brought  to  a  fluture  tryall  there," 

Wliat  was  Grace*3  ultimate  fate  is 
involved  In  mystery,  for  there  is  eitant 
no  further  record  of  her.  What  I  have 
told  is  authentic,  being  derived  from  a 
certified  copy  of  the  original  records 
of  Princess  Anno  County,  where  Ibey 
are,  no  doubt,  yet  preserved.  The  place 
where  Grace  Sherwood  was  ducked,  in 
Lynhaven  bay,  is  still  knowu  as 
'*  Witches  Duck." 

Aa  a  fitting  pendant  to  what  I  have 
narrated  in  illustration  of  the  ancient 
superstition  in  Yirginia,  I  may  add  the 
following  proof  of  ita  more  modern  ex- 
istence in  the  commonwealth.  A  poor 
white,  named  Marsh,  living  in  1838 
near  Abingdon,  was  afflicted  with 
Bcrofula,  which  ho  imagined  to  be  the 
result  of  the  black  arts  of  a  reputed 
wizard  in  the  neighborhood  named 
Yates,  He  insisted  that  Yates  could 
and  should  cure  him,  and  Yates  accord- 
ingly exhausted  all  his  ^kill  upon  the 
disease,  but  in  vaiu.  The  suiTerer,  grow- 
ing impatient  and  desperate,  then  re- 
solved to  heal  himself  by  killing  his 
physician — no  bad  plan,  iti  some  caaes^ 
it  must  be  admitted.  To  this  end  he 
sketched  a  figure  upon  a  tree  to  repre- 
sent Yates,  and  at  this  he  fired  repeat- 
edly with  silver  hullets.  Provokingly 
enough,  Yates  obstinately  refused  to  die 
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of  the  mortal  wounds  inflicted  upon  his 
proxy,  and  so  Marsh,  loading  his  mus- 
ket with  two  silver  bullets  (**  to  make 
assurance  double  sure  "),  fired  both  into 
the  back  of  Yates'  neck  on  the  first  op- 
portunity. Yates,  still  obstinate,  recov- 
ered, and  Marsh  went  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  upon  the  scrof- 
ula itself  are  unrecorded,  and  thus  lost 
to  science. 

THB  IKDlkNB. 

Another  capital  count  in  the  indict- 
ment against  New  England  is,  that  she 
treated  the  aborigines  with  whom  she 
had  to  deal  with  unnecessary  and  un- 
justifiable rigor.  As  the  charge  has 
been  urged  by  Virginians,  let  us  briefly 
Inquire  whether  the  conduct  of  Old 
Virginia  towards  the  red  men  has  been 
unimpeachable. 

1st.  Virginia  dispossessed  the  natives 
of  tlieir  territory  with  as  little  scruple 
as  any  other  of  the  Colonies.  We  all 
know  what  was  the  right  of  discovery, 
backed  by  power,  in  the  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
colonists  of  Virginia  were  not  behind 
others  in  asserting  this  right.  They 
used  cajolery,  fraud,  and  force,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require;  but  never 
even  made  a  pretence  of  fair  purchase, 
as  that  solemn  humbug  Mr.  William 
Penn  did.  They  relied  on  the  grant 
from  the  Crown  and  their  own  stout 
arms,  and  acted  accordingly.  An  Act 
of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  1705,  act- 
ually affected  to  have  "laid  out  and 
appropriated"  certain  lands  to  the 
friendly,  or  tributary  tribes,  as  they  were 
called,  and  spoke  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory as  that  which  the  natives  "  are  pos- 
sessed of,  or  ^^ pretend  to  claim! ^^  The 
Act  then  forbids  them  to  sell  it,  except 
among  themselves,  and  requires  them 
to  procure  a  license  from  a  justice  to 
come  upon  "  the  lands  Monging  to  the 
Englishy''^  which  license  limits  their  stay, 
and  must  not  be  granted  unless  they  are 
wholly  without  "offensive  weapons." 
Daring  to  intrude  without  a  license,  or 
over-staying  it,  or  coming  armed,  they 
were  outlaws,  and  might  be  maltreated 
or  killed  with  impunity. 


2d.  Virginia  showed  as  little  respect 
to  the  Indian^s  person  as  she  did  to  his 
property.  I  have  already  incidentally 
shown  how  the  Indian's  liberty  was  re- 
stricted by  the  Act  of  1705,  which,  on 
infringement,  devoted  him  to  every  vio- 
lence. In  1722,  the  Colonial  Assembly 
passed  another  Act,  which  denounced 
death  and  slavery  upon  any  of  the  na- 
tives tributary  to  Virgim'a,  who,  with- 
out a  proper  license,  should  dare  to  go 
north  of  the  Potomac  or  westward  of 
"  the  great  ridge  of  mountains ; "  and 
any  of  the  Five  Nations  coming  south 
of  the  said  river  or  eastward  of  the  said 
mountains,  without  a  license  from  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  were  liable  to 
the  same  penalties.  The  Act  expressly 
says :  "  And  all  and  every  such  Indian 
offending  herein,  or  going  in  greater 
numbers  than  are  mentioned  in  such  li- 
cense, on  conviction,  ahaU  suffer  death, 
or  be  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  there 
to  le  sold  as  slaves,  as  shall  be  awarded 
by  the  Court.  And  if  any  tributary 
Indian  so  offending  shaU  le  killed  out  of 
the  limits  aforesaid,  by  foreign  Indians, 
or  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in- 
habiting beyond  the  said  limits;  or 
sTidll  he  tahen  up,  transported,  or  sold,  by 
either  of  them,  no  satisfaction  shall  be 
demanded  by  this  Government  for  such 
killing  or  transportation."  The  Court 
appointed  by  the  Act  to  try  cases  aris- 
ing under  it  was  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  (the  commander-in- 
chief  being  substitute  for  the  Governor 
in  the  latter's  absence),  who,  without  a 
jury,  might  decide  on  such  "  pregnant 
circumstances  as  shall  be  convincing." 
Farther,  it  was  provided  that  any  per- 
son taking  up  an  Indian  under  the  Act, 
in  case  the  latter  was  condemned  to 
•death,  should  receive  a  reward  of  one^ 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco;  or,  if 
transportation  was  the  sentence,  then 
the  reward  should  be  the  price  for 
which  the  Indian  should  be  sold. 

In  1757,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
enacted  that  any  person  capturing  or 
killing  an  Indian  enemy,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Act,  should 
receive  forty-five  pounds'  reward  for  the 
capture,  or  forty  for  the  killing.    The 
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greater  som  oflfored  for  &  captiye  was 
caused  by  no  sentimeiit  of  mercy,  bat 
from  the  (act  that  he  was  Taloable  aa 
an  article  of  export  to  the  West  Indies, 
if  he  were  not  available  in  the  home 
market  To  promote  a  practice  sup- 
posed by  Tery  simple  persons  to  be  an 
exclosiyely  Indian  barbarity,  this  Act 
insisted  that  "  the  $edlp  of  etery  tueh  In- 
dian 90  killed  or  destroyed  MhaU  be  pro- 
dueed  to  the  Governor^  or  eommander-in- 
chitf."*  Let  OS  leaye  it  to  the  casuist  to 
decide  whether  it  was  more  atrocious 
to  take  the  scalp  as  a  trophy,  or  to  take 
it  as  an  eridence,  like  wolves'  ears,  to 
be  produced  to  obtain  a  reward  of 
money. 

If  any  body  supposes  from  what  has 
gone  before  that  the  Indian  was  not  a 
slaye  in  Virginia,  but  was  merely  trans- 
portable to  be  reduced  to  that  condition 
elsewhere,  he  is  much  mistaken.  Before 
that  Dutch  ship,  in  16^,  brought  iU 
human  cargo  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  belieye  that 
there  were  already  Indian  sLayes  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  certain  that  the  colonial 
slave-code  recognized  and  r^ulated  In- 
dian slavery  as  fully  as  it  did  African 
slavery,  and  every  statute  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  up  to  the  Revolution- 
ary  era  at  least,  placed  the  Indian  slave 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing  in  every 
respect  as  a  negro  or  mulatto  slave. 
What  that  old  slavery  was  in  Vlxginia, 
I  do  not  now  propose  to  set  forth, 
though  I  may  do  so  hereafter ;  it  suf- 
fices that  the  Indian  had  to  endure  it 
equally  with  the  African. 

Moreover,  the  free  Indian  was  regard- 
ed by  the  law  as  the  equal  only  of  the 
free  negro.  He  could  not  have  a  gun 
without  license;  he  was  not  (even 
though  a  Christian)  allowed  to  testify 
in  the  courts  against  a  white  man ;  he 
received  "thirty  lashes  on  the  bare 
back^  well  laid  on,'*  if  he  presumed  to 
"  raise  his  hand  "  against  a  white ;  and 
in  c&^es  coming  under  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  he,  like  the  free  negro,  was 
branded  in  the  hand,  and  was  whipped 
with  as  many  lashes  as  the  Court  might 
direct 

Now,  be  it  borne  in  mind  that  what 


has  been  here^  recited  is  within  the  let- 
ter of  the  laws  as  they  existed  and  were 
enforced.  How  far  the  actual  practioe 
exceeded  the  law  in  severity,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial 
reader. 

It  is  a  significant  lact  that  there  are 
more  Indians  to-day  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  Tirginia. 

CSTOT.KRAXCE. 

The  people  of  New  England  should 
have  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  fact 
that  Virginia  cordially  invited  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  to  come  from  New  Ply- 
mouth and  settle  on  Delaware  Bay, 
which  was  then  inside  her  boundaries. 
Suppose  those  sturdy  old  Puritans  had 
accepted  the  hospitable  invitation,  and 
had  colonized  the  Southern  instead  of 
the  Eastern  States:  How  much  of 
American  histoiy  would  be  reverBedt 
But  I  leave  the  hypothesis  to  those  who 
Uke  to  speculate  upon  what  might  have 
been,  and  proceed  to  show  that  Vir- 
ginia, as  she  really  was,  exhibited  to 
the  f^l  as  much  intolerance  as  Massa- 
chusets. 

The  Catholics  were  the  first  to  learn 
that  Virginia  proposed  to  regulate  the 
consciences  of  her  inhabitants.  As  early 
as  1627--28,  Lon:l  Baltimore,  attracted 
by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  Vir- 
ginia, gave  up  his  settlement  in  New- 
foundland to  seek  a  more  generous  soil 
and  a  more  genial  clime  in  the  South. 
When  he  landed  on  the  sacred  shores 
of  Virginia,  he  was  greeted  with  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  the 
latter  of  which  his  religion  and  his  con- 
science alike  forbade  him  to  take.  By 
an  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  in  1705,  no 
*' Popish  recusants  convicf  (as  they 
were  called,  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy)  were  allowed  to 
vote  for  the  Burgesses,  An  Act  of  1748 
provided  that  no  man  should  entrust 
his  child  in  guardianship,  or  otherwise, 
to  a  **  Papist.*'  Another  of  1 753  declared 
that  ^'  Popish  recusants  convict  shall 
not  be  witnesses  in  any  cause  whatso- 
ever,*' In  1756,  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  special  enactment,  required  all 
"  Papists,"  and  all  persons  suspected  of 
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1:^,*'  ta   take  *'tlje  oaths 
Act  of  Parlinmetit  to  be 
jf  tiio  otitUs  of  allegjance 
y/'      Tboae  refusing    to 
tliL'iHJ  ojitli8»  wbon  tendered^  had 
tlv*  r.  .Tin wing  paiiia  and  penalties  de- 
vi^nicist  them,  and  all  who  aid* 
*AiM  ^«^fd,  or  coontcnemced  them  in 
rt?cusaiicy ;   "To  be  allowed   to 
are  no  aftn^  **  Kcwpous^  gunpowdter, 
\t  mumuuition/'  except  (like  free  nc- 
}  upon  HccJiflc  fxom  the  court  of 
to  be  «tjhjf?rt  to  a  search  for 
the^  i  ro  declared  for- 

Mtc  1  to  deliver  the 

said  araia,  d^c,  within  ten  day  a  after 
nibsbg  the  oaths,  or  failing  In  tliat 
dcUverv,  or  hiadjiriag  in  the  search,  or 
ictrv  >^  -  ncealmcnt  or  otherwise,  to 
W  to    tho    county    gaol, 

**  KvitiuMi^  uiri  or  mainprize,"  for  three 
mottth<,  to  furfeit  the  arms,  &c,,  and  be 
(bpd  treble  their  ralue ;  to  be  permit- 
ted to  owT\  no  **  Uorae  or  horses^  which 
ahi!'  tho  value  of  five  pounds 

to  !  n  pain  of  forfeiture,  and, 

b  ca^  of  concealment,  to  suffer  three 
EQorifli^'  niinmonmcnt  and  be  fined  tre- 
Iilr  if  the  animals.    To  insure 

tk  .^,,.,*,^^,cat  of  theae  provisions, 
coxamna  informers  were  awarded  the 
tjvlne  of  all  such  interdicted 
tliey  found  in  the  hands  of 
^  OS  in  the  hands  of  others  for 
tbclr  M«^. 

B  ■  ^3  were  not  the  only  ones 

trbi  iicca  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 

;l   Ii  1    (  to  control  and  regulate. 

J  a  ii^Jj,  an  Act  was  passed  to  the  effect 
if  any  Quakers,  or  otlier  scpa- 
xT?.i^cnt^Yer,  in  this  colony,  as- 
Ires  together  to  the  num- 
uw  in   more,  under  the  pretence 
ini?  in  A  religious  worship  not 
■  '     '^     land  or  this  coimtry, 
I  ding,  being  thereof 
,  shall,  for  the  first 
1  pay  two  hundred 
of    Lobfticeo ;    for    the    second 
*j  v»?  liunlTed  pounds  of  tobacco, 
i   tho  goods  of  tho 
,  irit  if  hi  he  unahU^  then 
(if  any  ether  of  the  sepa^ 
' H<««j««^  ^rr  ,^'  y  ii^$ than  present;  and  for 


the  third  offence,  the  offender  ihall  he 
lanidhed  the  coUmrj  of  Virgmia,^^  At  the 
same  time  it  was  enacted  that  any  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  bringing  any  Quakej*  or 
Quakers  into  the  colony  should  be  fined 
five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
also  be  compelled  to  carry  his  broad- 
brim cargo  away  again.  Moreover, 
any  colonist  entertaining  any  Quaker  in 
or  near  his  house,  *'  to  preach  or  teach,'* 
was  fined  five  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco fur  every  such  o  fie  nee. 

Even  so  lato  as  the  era  of  the  HeTo- 
lutlon,  Qaakera  were  severely  dealt  with 
in  Virginia,  In  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  Independence,  Virginia  attempt- 
ed to  make  tho  Friends  in  her  bordcra 
perform  military  service;  but  they 
would  not  array  themselves  as  the  foes 
of  King  George,  or  of  any  other  man. 
The  lash  was  mercilessly  applied  to 
them,  to  reduce  them  to  discipline,  but 
in  vain.  They  would  not  serve  even  in 
the  militia,  and  the  Legislature  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  heavy  taia* 
tion  upon  them,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  substitutes  were  engaged,  Tiiis, 
of  course,  had  a  ruinous  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  sect  in  the  State,  re- 
ducing its  members  in  many  instances 
to  the  most  distressing  poverty. 

The  Baptists  were  the  neatt  objects  of 
Virginia  intolerance.  The  first  church 
of  this  denomination  in  the  State  was 
formed  in  Isle  of  Wight  county,  about 
the  year  1714,  yet  tho  Baptists  are  to- 
day, as  they  have  l:)een  for  many  years, 
more  numexous  in  Virginia  than  Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians,  or  Methodists. 
Of  course,  they  were  from  the  first  sub* 
ject  to  all  the  vexatious  trammels  of  the 
*' Established  Church,"  and  the  laws 
against  Quakers  and  other  Bcparatists 
M^erc  appealed  to  to  crush  them.  Baptist 
preachers  were  imprisoned  and  their 
congregations  dispersed.  Armed  mobs 
sometimes  caused  both  shepherd  and 
flock  to  fly  for  their  lives.  On  one  oo- 
casion  a  snake  and  a  hornet's  nest  were 
thrown  into  the  room  where  a  number 
of  Baptists  had  gathered  for  worship. 
They  w  ere,  as  far  as  protection  was  con- 
cerned, outlaws,  while  every  penal  stat- 
ute was  turned  upon  them.  The  powers 
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imUUc;  peti%.^  bug  tRSMrci  laieiL  aonvo- 
iifgjr.  Jbii|it«:  iii'iiilaiiiiPiWTisifiygiflgpO' 

li'i&Uer  «^  cuufniKL  Xur  prfiMndn^  h, 
lour  <iifi*s>:ix:  jttiifc  lur  «»  iimiono  au^ 

liit?i:.  Jttii«i>«  IselifXid  witf  tfomsz  Mud  m^ 
pfiirpMid  k  tuiJMJH  %iOai§rt3$^^  Omaxtj, 

MfMMitd  vni  to  ecffuctt^^  lusi  '«i&  lift 
Ittiua   <if    Uindsqr   InaniMM:.   -viutik 

u>  |Kf JMs  iuflt  tokd  1it6&,  iiT  ^it  ttd  «r  A 
}Airw/aaai  wad  tUc  >bV^,  'W'tt  fHotttSj 

nweii  fiK«e.  lid  I  ifjA^ati. 

vM  XKA  vuBtil  17^  ti<sl.  M  kkIl  it  vat 
fiittJiy  aV/fiitdi^.  JL  petJtktt  to  Ute 
I>E^^Sudj(tv5t  Ufwi>%  ttm  tk^Aili'JtL  for- 

M»7  ft  yyjt  ImH,  fpjm  \m»IUt  •^Txsf, 
YftA  y^A  km  Ua  U  rwfc.^)^  msn^ 

If Mfc :  lur  ftvkll*  jw  bttriuM  tCo^ ; 
^/o«  w'm4  iuio  j^mr  «kr«  111  4rs9 : 

ST'/  iMEflwr  ff^bil  JW  ftMi>M  |«iB«i 

T4  IM»4  mm4  |^/Usb  i&'<r  «w  «LftiJU ; 

Wk«i  Mtj  fTf*L  Ws4fciacV»  sad  Lf«  ? 

Whftt  M}r  isr»»t  lUuy,  FcDdklon, 
AjvI  UU:ny*»  Bii&iit*«t  coa ! 
♦lid  ftil  f/wt  Tok*— tlii*7  all  a^t« 
0'^/4  nuuUt  ttMi  mod  v«  mujtt  be  fr«<. 
VttMfftn  w*  crar*  with  «T<!rr7  breath. 
An  «quai  Ut^rnkf  ut  a  death. 

Th*  b«aT«olf  bUnttof  Cntelj  ffir«, 
Or  mmkH  an  act  v«  thall  ooi  live. 
Tas  all  tfaiar> ;  water,  air,  end  light, 
If  D«^  tb«f*  U ;  r*!*,  toz  the  ii/j^Ai; 


of  CaxmBcaac  '^<-^dar  inn^  ^ 
axkOD  ccmaexxL.  e 

(Jbr  Aixfessia;  '^oatL  if^i^  bs  ia(  psf, 
iSoKj  are  ojd  ftiniugli  is  te  sl 

Is  ICll.  Sr  noBK  laiftk  m  ap- 

tifls  of  -lori  ^^  ~ 
for  ibit  guJdMoot  flf  In 
tike  TreaaiTS- ctf  die  Tii;^BBa  GaBpaaj, 
Su*  T&ccKa§  fgrnsh.  faiynDl  a  Gulf  ^ 
Xtfm,  dina^  nwroZ.  «a#  aMrfkBC,  to  be 
CBsfonxd  tSmTB^boat  die  ceftoBT,  bat 
c^Mci^T  La  JjoDBBSDra.  lUi  code 
▼aftcLSeSjaa  atcaact  fit  tte  aeTcrert 
aOituT  lav3  of  1^  Lw  Countries, 
and.  fcT  a  tisx;vai  i^fflr  coforced. 
It  rtgabded  erezr  detail  of  life,  both 
pablic  and  pmrnte :  fixed  the  hour  of 
Iring  down  asd  nsEg  up;  compeUed 
labor  and  pnjer  br  rale  aad  compass ; 
controlled  the  conadeoces  aad  cot  the 
clothes  of  alL  I  refer  the  reader  for  the 
details  of  these  regnlatioiis  to  Bishop 
Xeade'5  works ;  bat  I  will  instance  the 
oompalsorj  daily  roatine  in  Jamestown. 
On  "^  week  days"  the  **Gaptain  of  the 
Watch  "  aroosed  the  oompaniea  early  in 
the  morning,  when,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, all  knelt  in  prayer ;  after  which 
they  were  marched  to  work.  At  nine 
or  ten  o'clock,  the  dram  was  beaten, 
work  was  sospended,  and  all  marched 
to  chorch  for  prayers  again.  Bishop 
Meade  says :  ^  Half  an  hoar  before  the 
divine  service,  morning  and  evening, 
the   captain    of    the    watch    had    to 
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shut  the  ports  and  place  sentinels,  and 
the  bell  haying  tolled  the  last  time,  to 
search  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  to 
command  every  one  of  what  quality  so- 
ever (the  sick  and  hurt  excepted)  to  re- 
pair to  church ;  after  which  he  was  to 
follow  all  the  guards,  with  their  arms, 
into  the  church,  and  lay  the  keys  before 
the  Governors.  On  Sunday,  he  was  to 
see  that  the  day  was  no  ways  profaned 
by  any  disorders,  gaming,  dnmkenness, 
intemperate  meetings,  or  such  like,  in 
public  or  private,  in  the  streets  or  with- 
in the  houses." 

By  a  statute  of  1662,  every  body  was 
obliged  to  have  his  child  baptized  by  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
be  fined  two  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. Any  dissenting  minister  pre- 
suming to  solemnize  the  rites  of  matri- 
mony was  amerced  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  every  such  marriage 
was  pronounced  invalid.  All  persons 
were  forbidden  to  take  any  journeys  or 
do  any  work  on  the  Sabbath,  except  of 
necessity,  and  all  persons  were  ordered 
to  attend  the  worship  in  the  parish 
church  or  chapel  every  Sunday,  or  be 
fined  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every 
absence.  Quakers,  and  other  recusants, 
totally  absenting  themselves  from  the  es- 
tablished religious  services  of  the  parish, 
were  fined  twenty  pounds  a  month ;  and, 
in  addition,  every  Quaker  was  fined  two 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  oc- 
casion he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
his  sect.  An  Act  of  1705  provided  that 
every  one  who  absented  himself,  or  her- 
self^ from  church  for  one  month  (except 
Quakers,  &c.),  or  failed  to  make  due 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  should  pay 
for  every  such  ofience  the  sum  of  five 
shillings,  or  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  or, 
fidling,  from  any  cause,  to  make  prompt 
payment,  should  receive,  "on  the  lare 
hacky  ten  lashes,  well  laid  on,"^^  By  an  Act 
of  the  same  year,  any  one  who,  being 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion, 
should  deny  the  existence  of  God  or 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  first 
ofience  was  disabled  to  hold  any  "  oflSce 
or  employment,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or 
military ; "  for  the  second  offence,  he 
was  "  disabled  to  sue  in  any  court  of 


law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  to  any 
child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of 
any  person,  or  capable  of  any  gift  or 
legacy,  or  to  bear  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  forever  within  this  colony,  and 
shall  also  suffer  from  the  time  of  such 
conviction,  three  years  imprisonment, 
without  bail  or  mainprize." 

The  following  obsolete  law  of  1680, 
and  which  justices  were  commanded 
to  put  *'  in  severe  execution,"  under 
heavy  penalties  for  neglect  to  do  so, 
should  be  revived  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  growing  evil  of  the  present 
day:  "Whoever  shall  appear  in  any 
church  or  chapel,  whilst  the  minister  is 
exercising  his  ministerial  function,  and 
shall  disturb  him,  by  words,  or  any  other 
manner,  or  shall  there  appear  in  any 
unseemly  or  undecent  gesture,  any  sher- 
iff", justice,  or  other  officer  then  present, 
shall  put  such  person  so  offending 
under  restraint  during  divine  service, 
who  shall  also,  for  the  first  offence,  be 
fined  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
and  cask,  and  for  every  such  offence 
committed  after  in  the  like  quality,  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  and  cask." 

Vagrants,  by  an  Act  of  1748  (which 
gave  the  word  a  very  wide  application), 
straying  from  their  parishes,  were  dealt 
with  like  negro  runaways ;  that  is,  whip- 
ped from  constable  to  constable,  till  they 
reached  their  proper  domicil.  Every 
vagrant  was  liable  to  be  hired  out  as  a 
servant,  if  any  body  would  have  him, 
at  any  price ;  but  if  no  one  would  hire 
him,  he  received  thirty  lashes  at  the 
public  whipping-post,  and  was  then 
discharged — liable,  however,  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  punishment  for  every  sul> 
sequent  offence  of  vagrancy.  By  a  stat- 
ute of  1705,  any  poor  white  who  pre- 
sumed to  ape  his  betters  and  ventured 
to  "  swear,  curse,  or  be  dnmk,"  received 
"  ten  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  well  laid 
on,  for  every  such  offence."  An  Act  to 
the  same  effect  was  passed  also  in  1744. 
In  1748,  the  Assembly  declared  that 
"  any  negro,  or  other  slave,  preparing, 
exhibiting,  or  administering  any  medi- 
cine whatsoever,  shall  be  adjudged  guiUy 
of  felony,  and  suffer  death  without  ben^t 
of  clergy y 
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An  Act  of  1765  Bent  the  poor  whites 
(paupers)  to  workhouses,  where  they 
were  to  labor  and  obey,  or  else  receive 
ten  lashes  from  the  overseer  for  every 
offence,  he  being  both  judge  and  jury, 
and,  perhaps,  executioner.  These  poor 
whites  were  also  obliged  to  wear  a 
badge,  cut  in  blue,  red,  or  green  cloth, 
**  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  right  sleeve 
of  his  or  her  upper  garment,  in  an  open 
and  visible  manner,"  or  else  receive  ^ve 
lashes  for  every  neglect  to  do  so.  By  a 
law  of  1662,  "a  pillory,  a  pair  of 
stocks,  a  whipping-post,  and  a  ducking- 
stool  "  were  made  the  indispensable  ad- 
juncts of  every  court-house.  What  the 
"  ducking-stool "  was  for  may  be  judged 
from  an  Act  of  the  same  year,  which 
provided  that  in  actions  for  slander, 
caused  by  a  man^s  wife,  after  the  assess- 
ment of  damages,  the  woman  should 
be  ducked,  at  the  rate  of  one  ducking 
for  every  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobac- 
co assessed  as  damages  against  her  hus- 
band, if  he  refused  to  pay  the  tobac- 
co. 

I  wonder  if  our  "  strong-minded"  are 
struggling  for  the  restoration  of  this 
lapsed  "  woman's  right  ?  " 

In  1705,  it  was  enacted  that  all  poor 
whites,  men  and  women,  convicted  of 
adultery,  should  "receive  twenty-five 
lashes  at  the  public  whipping-post ; " 
their  "  betters  "  for  adultery,  were  fined 
one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  and 
cask,  and  for  fornication,  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  cask.  An  Act 
of  1727  subjected  every  poor  white 
woman  who  had  an  illegitimate  child 
to  twenty-five  lashes  at  the  public 
whipping-post,  and  the  same  penalty 


was  inflicted  on  the  poor  person  in 
whose  house  such  child  was  bom,  unless 
he  or  she  gave  due  notice  of  the  birth 
to  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish. 
The  wealthier,  in  like  cases,  escaped  on 
payment  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, or  fifty  shillings  current  money. 
The  frequency  of  child-murder  in  these 
latter  days  commends  the  Virginia  stat- 
ute of  1710  to  our  most  favorable  con- 
sideration. It  was  as  follows :  "  If  any 
woman,  not  being  a  slave,  be  delivered 
of  any  issue  of  her  body,  which,  being 
bom  alive,  should  by  law  be  a  bastard, 
and  endeavors  privately  by  drowning, 
secret  burying  or  any  other  way  by  her- 
self, or  the  procuring  of  others,  so  to 
conceal  the  death  thereof  that  it  may 
not  come  to  light,  whether  it  was  bom 
alive  or  not;  the  mother  90  offending 
shall  suffer  death,  as  in  ease  of  murder, 
except  a^0  can  mahe  proof  by  one  ttitness, 
at  least,  that  the  chUd  (whose  death  was 
by  her  so  intended  to  be  concealed)  t«M 
lorn  deady 

Suppose  this  following  law  of  1661 
were  now  in  force  at  Washington,  what 
would  become  of  our  "reliable  corre- 
spondents," both  radical  and  conserva- 
tive ?  "  Any  person  who  shall  forge  or 
divulge  any  false  report,  tending  to  the 
trouble  of  the  country,  shall,  by  the 
next  justice  of  the  peace,  be  sent  for, 
and  bound  over  to  the  next  county 
court;  where,  if  he  produce  not  his 
author,  he  shall  be  fined  two  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  (or  less,  at  the  Court's 
discretion)  ;  and  besides,  give  bond  for 
his  behavior,  if  it  appears  to  the  Court 
that  he  did  maliciously  publish  or  in- 
vent it." 
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TO-DAY:    A    ROMANCE. 

"But  we— we  ar«— to  us  the  breathing  hoxaB,"—ScAaUr. 

PART  II. 

*0  'Ar9pMirof  iwpynht  vc^vxAf .— 3C.  Antonin.  lib.  Iz. 
Man  iB  bom  to  be  a  doer  of  good. 

CHAPTER    I. 

A  ORAHD  KSCKPTION  IN  THK  MSTHOPOLIS. 


Castleton  and  Du  Barry  had  met — 
met  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
commencement  of  this  history — ^met 
after  more  than  seven  years  of  separa- 
tion ;  years  which  had  served  to  f&rm 
both  of  them.  Castleton  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  old  companion.  He  was 
already  grasping  into  the  "  thick  of 
human  life,"  while  Du  Barry  was  only 
skimming  the  surfsu^.  Both  were  at  an 
age  when  the  heart  so  far  exercises  con- 
trol as  to  give  a  coloring  to  the  feel- 
ings ;  when,  whatever  may  be  our  plans 
and  purposes,  they  are  associated  with 
some  one  we  love,  and  whom  we  hope 
to  win.  This  idea  humanizes  for  the 
time  the  most  hardened  and  selfish.  It 
is  our  richest  patrimony.  Why  is  it  so 
soon  wasted  ? 

The  answer  would  involve  too  long  a 
digression.  We  talk  of  blighted  hopes 
and  broken  hearts.  Who  can  say  but 
men  have  quite  their  share  ?  Early  in 
life,  I  believe  they  suffer  more  in  this 
way  than  the  gentler  sex ;  afterwards, 
the  fierce  contests  of  the  arena  expel  or 
blunt  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  and 
make  men  cynical  or  indifferent ;  while 
women  ordinarily  have  more  opportu- 
nity to  brood  over  their  ruined  hopes  as 
time  advances. 

€k)d  help  both,  in  this  matter  of  dis- 
appointed affections  I 

The  reader  may  possibly  remember 
the  rather  startling  announcement  made 
by  Ellsworth  to  Graves  (it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  my  story)  that  Enos  Foote 
had  been  trapped  by  a  comer,  and  the 
very  honest  hope  expressed  by  his  in- 


genuous companion  that  this  catastro- 
phe, whatever  else  it  might  involve, 
would  not  spoil  his  young  wife's  recep- 
tions. 

It  did  not.  Xt  is  to  one  of  these  re- 
ceptions that  I  now  introduce  you. 

It  would  seem  that  the  whispers  of 
her  husband's  calamity  had  only  stimu- 
lated the  lady  to  greater  extravagance 
and  display.  On  this  occasion  the  rooms 
were  garlanded  with  natural  flowers  of 
hothouse  growth.  The  music  was  ex- 
(|uisite.  Trollari,  then  the  most  famous 
public  singer  in  the  country,  had  con- 
sented, on  the  occasion,  to  sing  one 
song  I  The  supper  was  most  daborate 
and  profuse.  The  company — ^but  why 
need  I  go  into  particulars  ?  One  of  the 
New  York  journals  contained  three  col- 
umns descriptive  of  this  ^^  recherche 
affair."  In  these  three  columns  the  pub- 
lic are  told  how  many  thousand  dollars 
were  expended  for  *'  flowers  alone,"  the 
value  of  the  present  which  Trollari  re- 
ceived, and  the  total  of  LenthalPs  bill 
for  the  entertainment,  together  with  * 
various  other  important  items,  includ- 
ing descriptions  of  dresses  and  of  the 
charming  creatures  who  wore  them. 

Mrs.  Enos  Foote  expressed  herself  as 
"  perfectly  indignant "  that  these  details 
should  have  "  found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers  I  "  She  alluded  especially, 
she  said,  to  the  impertinent  gossip 
about  the  cost  of  her  reception.  *'  What 
were  we  coming  to,  when  the  items  of 
one's  household  expenses  were  not  free 
from  such  meddling  curiosity  1  It  was 
high  time  some  restraint  was  put  on  the 
press,  indeed  it  was." 
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Perhaps  I  ought  not  in  this  connec- 
tion to  mention  that  Mrs.  Enos  Foote 
had  invited  to  her  party  a  young  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  paper  refer- 
red to,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hav- 
ing this  thing  done.  Indeed,  in  an  in- 
terview granted  him  that  morning,  she 
herself  had  furnished  these  very  items, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  which 
the  young  man^s  sense  of  decency,  and 
what  was  becoming  as  journalist,  did 
not  permit  him  to  print,  and  of  which 
omission  Mrs.  Enos  Foote  complained 
bitterly  1 

Really,  wo  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  inside  views  and  glimpses,  any 
more  than  we  have  with  the  "  corner  " 
old  Enos  is  threatened  with.  At  such  a 
party,  it  is  the  surface  only  which  we 
must  regard,  and  I  confess  I  always  en- 
joy the  picture. 

There  were  many  of  our  old  acquain- 
tances present.  Miss  Digby  was  there 
with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ferris,  all  looking 
very  attractive.  The  contrast  between 
Clara  and  her  fHend  was  striking.  The 
latter  was  a  tall,  fine,  showy  girl,  in 
fact,  quite  a  beauty  in  her  way.  Miss 
Digby,  with  her  petite  figure,  which 
was  absolutely  faultless,  her  clear,  pale 
complexion,  and  large,  luminous  brown 
eyes,  as  she  stood  near  her  companion, 
looked  as  if  she  belonged  to  another 
race  of  beings. 

The  Ferrises  had  come  rather  early, 
and  the  rooms  were  not  yet  filled. 
Clara  permitted  herself  to  be  entertain- 
ed in  the  reception  room  by  one  of  her 
more  mature  admirers,  where  she  could 
.  amuse  herself  in  watching  the  arrivals. 
He  was  "  a  man  of  celebrity,"  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  "brilliant 
conversationalist ; "  which  means,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  an  insuf- 
ferable bore  who  insists  on  monopolizing 
all  the  discourse  on  all  occasions;  in 
simple  Ute^'Me^  at  the  dinner-table, 
daring  between-acts  at  the  Opera,  at 
a  morning  call,  or  even  on  a  rustic  ex- 
cursion en  pUin  air  !  Clara  took  reAige 
here,  because  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  her  to  speak  a  word ;  and  she  did 
not  feel  like  talking. 

Da  Barry  was  to  be  at  the  party.    He 


had  told  her  so ;  Castleton  too.  Whose 
coming  was  she  awaiting  with  an  inter- 
est difficult  to  conceal  ? 

At  length  Castleton  entered,  and  made 
his  way  toward  the  mistrc^  of  the 
house.  Clara  regarded  him  for  a  mo- 
ment with  an  expression  almost  of  pain. 
As  she  was  standing,  he  would  natural- 
ly pass  on  with  the  newcomers  without 
seeing  her.  She  felt  relieved  when  she 
saw  him  do  so.  He  strayed  from  room 
to  room,  exchanging  a  passing  word 
with  his  acquaintances,  until  he  saw 
Miss  Ferris. 

"  Is  Miss  Digby  not  here  to-night  1 " 
he  asked,  after  a  short  conversation. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  came  with  us ;  she  is 
somewhere  with  my  foreign  cousin,  I 
dare  say." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  careless  tone, 
but  how  designing  it  was. 

"  Is  it  not  perfectly  enchanting  here 
to-night?  Have  you  observed  those 
flowers?  The  music  really  makes  me 
frantic." 

Of  course  Castleton  asked  the  young 
lady  to  waltz,  and  they  stepped  togeth- 
er to  the  dancing-room. 

It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  escape, 
but  he  managed  to  do  so  after  awhile, 
on  the  coming  up  of  two  or  three 
young  gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance. 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  passed  through 
the  diflerent  rooms,  fearing  lest  he 
should  espy  Clara  in  some  retired  nook 
with  Du  Barry,  and  tantalized  because 
he  did  not  I  How  Castleton  was  tor- 
tured, no  one  could  imagine,  who  did 
not  know  how  entirely  his  heart  was 
set  on  that  little  pale  creature,  with  the 
lustrous  hair  and  large  luminous  eyes. 

You  recollect,  perhaps,  his  determina- 
tion to  submit  his  fate  to  her  deciuon, 
as  soon  as  Da  Barry  should  return ;  but 
six  weeks  had  passed,  and  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  it.  First,  it  seemed 
out  of  place  to  present  his  claims  when 
all  Du  Barry's  old  friends  were  engaged 
in  welcoming  him  home.  Then  it  was 
but  fair  that  Clara  should  have  an  op- 
porttmity  to  see  something  of  her  old 
school  acquaintance  before  pressed  to 
disclose  her  feelings.  Then  he — feared. 
In  short,  we  find  Castleton  at  the  end 
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of  six  weeks  no  nearer  his  object  than 
before,  but  suffering  a  thousand  times 
more  than  ever. 

Perhaps  while  Caatleton  is  wandering 
in  search  of  what  he  cannot  bear  to 
find,  I  had  better  tell  you,  in  a  few 
words,  about  his  meeting  with  his  old 
friend  on  his  return  from  Europe,  and 
tlieir  subsequent  intercourse.  I  shall 
have  the  batter  opportunity  to  do  this, 
becase  I  know  that  Du  Barry  will  not 
be  here  till  late — ^he  is  staying  away  for 
effect — he  will  come,  though,  just  when 
Clara  is  despairing  of  seeing  him. 

The  first  two  days  after  his  arrival 
Castleton  gave  up  almost  entirely  to  his 
old  school-mate.  Their  intercourse 
could  haxdly  be  otherwise  than  agree- 
able in  the  flush  of  Du  Barry's  arrival, 
and  the  incidents  attending  it;  but 
really,  they  wer*  as  little  known  to  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  never  been  boys 
together.  Their  letters  in  this  respect 
amounted  to  just  nothing.  Both  had 
totally  changed  since  they  separated. 
After  the  excitement  of  his  coming  back 
had  subsided  Castleton  felt  a  sense  of 
disappointment  so  positive,  that  no 
effect  of  his  could  overcome  it.  Du 
Barry  called  on  two  or  three  occasions 
at  the  ofOice  of  his  friend,  and  was  dis- 
gusted to  find  him  hard  at  work,  and 
unable  to  give  him  but  a  few  minutes 
of  his  time. 

It  was  soon  evident  these  young  men 
had  nothing  in  common.  We  know 
what  Castleton's  training  had  been. 
Du  Barry,  after  seven  or  eight  years  in 
Europe,  quite  his  own  master,  without 
a  care  or  a  responsibility,  except  how 
not  to  exceed  his  limited  income,  had 
returned  aimless  to  his  native  land, 
where,  of  all  countries,  to  be  aimless  is 
to  be  as  if  he  did  not  exist.  His  chief 
conversation  with  Castleton  was  to 
complain  of  the  crude  appearance  of 
every  thing  around,  of  the  half-formed 
condition  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
dirty  streets.  He  feared  our  country 
would  cease  to  be  a  land  of  liberty,  and 
would  degenerate  into  a  land  of  license 
till  it  fell  under  the  rule  of  a  despot, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
twaddle.  All  this  was  delivered  in  an 
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opinionated  tone,  every  way  unlike  the 
free  and  easy  ^*  Alf  "  of  old  times.  Cas- 
tleton was  heavy-hearted.  He  felt  he 
had  lost  the  friend  of  his  boyhood. 
Pulsifer  understood  this,  and  told  him 
not  to  try  to  keep  up  an  illusion.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  idle  to  attempt 
it.  Good  friends  enough  they  might 
be,  that  is,  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
nothing  more. 

I  must  come  back  to  the  gay  scene  ai 
Mrs.  Enos  Footers.  On  this  occasion, 
the  entire  house  was  thrown  open. 
What  a  throng !  Every  place  was  filled. 
A  charming  perfume  was  wafted  from 
room  to  room.  Rapturous  music  (manj 
lovely  women  that  evening  pronounced 
it  divine,  but  it  was  not  divine) 
•*  With  its  volaptaous  scroll  " 

attracted  to  the  dancing-rooms.  There 
you  witnessed  a  sight  of  enchantment. 
All  that  money  could  procure — money 
lavished  without  stint  or  thought  of 
the  outlay— all  that  taste  could  suggest, 
all  that  health  and  spirits  and  beauty 
could  impart  to  adorn  the  picture,  aid- 
ed that  evening  to  throw  a  fascinatioo 
over  the  scene,  and  make  you  forget 
there  ever  had  been  a  past,  or  that  a 
future  was  possible, 

Clara  at  last  began  to  tire  of  the 
"  man  of  clebrity  1 "  She  had  repeat- 
edly been  solicited  to  join  the  danoora, 
but  her  companion  cared  for  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  kept  on  talking  pro- 
foundly, looking  all  the  while  saper- 
naturally  wise.  At  length,  believing  her 
companion  to  be  laying  out  a  discourse 
which  would  reasonably  last  into  the 
small  hours,  she  availed  herself  of  tho 
next  opportunity  to  make  her  escape. 

The  brilliant  conversationalist  shook 
his  head  as  he  saw  her  depart.  "  I  was 
mistaken  in  her,"  he  muttered — "  a  tri- 
fling girl,  very  trifling ; "  he  paused  a 
moment,  and  took  his  way  to  the  re- 
freshment room.  Clara  had  accepted 
the  invitation  to  dance,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  this  man ;  but  after  a  little 
she  was  quite  as  ill  at  ease  with  her 
new  companion.  When  rallied  on  hor 
absent  manner,  she  complained  of  head- 
ache.  Only  think  of  it.  The  proud 
and  conscientious  Clara  Digby  descend- 
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ing  to  sti>>terf\2ge.  But  ber  feoUnga 
were  to  worked  up,  that  she  Uardly 
knew  what  she  was  eajing.  Her  time 
had  CO  mo ;  she  was  infatuated  with  Du 
Barry  ;  there  is  no  other  word  for  iL 

At  Icnijjth  Caatleton  saw  hen  His 
heart  beat  with  joj  to  find  that  eho  waa 
not  with  hia  rival.  On  other  occasions, 
with  how  much  pleasure  did  Clara  wel- 
come hii!  presence ;  how  happy  was  she 
to  escape  to  him  from  those  who  might 
be  attempting  to  entertain  her^  how  se- 
ture  she  always  felt  in  his  friendship. 

It  was  very  different  now.  Clam  did 
her  fcest,  however,  to  conceal  the 
change.  She  endeavored  to  welcome 
Castleton  aa  usual ;  bat  her  listless  man* 
aer,  the  slight  flush  that  was  beginning 
lo  rise  on  her  usually  pale  check  and 
the  absent  eipresaion  of  her  eyea,  bo- 
Irayed  some  unusual  perturbation.  Still 
«he  tnok  Castkton*B  arm,  as  she  had  so 
often  done  before,  and  so  they  passed 
from  room  to  room. 

**  Are  you  not  well  this  evening  I "  he 
aaked  at  last. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  very  well,"  was 
Olara^s  n^ply,  and  the  words  came  from 
her  heart. 

"1  knew  you  were  notj**  continued 
Castleton,  "  indeed  you  reidly  look  UL 
Had  you  not  better  go  home. 

**Goliome?  Nb^  imf^i^V^  She  spoke 
with  an  energy  that  startled  herself.  It 
certainly  startled  Castleton.  "I  mean  I 
C(hink  I  feel  better  here  than  I  would  at 
homi\*'  she  added  in  a  low  voice. 

Whih'  the  two  were  thus  awkwardly 
cngagetl,  Airs.  Delaine  swept  by  with 
one  of  licr  fashionable  train.  Her  eyes 
flashe<l  iire  as  she  turned  them  on  Misa 
Digby,  She  hated  the  girl ;  hated  her 
tor  bt'ing  so  entirely  different  from  her- 
eelf  in  looks  and  in  style,  and  for  the 
admiration  she  attracted ;  above  all,  she 
hated  her  for  engrossing  the  whole  of 
Oastleton^s  heart  She  gaw  with  the 
keenness  of  her  woman's  wit,  that 
things  were  not  flowing  smoothly  in 
Qiat  quarter,  and  this  was  a  relief  to 
her.  Presently  she  repassed  In  the  same 
direction,  bo^  ss  again  to  meet  our 
friends,  and  she  was  confirmed  in  her 
opinion. 


Castleton  could  not  engage  Clara  in 
conversation.  She  did  not  wish  tn 
dance  any  more.  She  did  not  care  for 
refreshments.  This  state  of  things  was 
n^t  to  be  borne,  and  Castleton  was  on 
the  point  of  asking  point  blank  for  an 
explanation,  when  he  felt  magncticidly 
that  a  sudden  change  had  come  over 
his  companion*  She  made  an  olu^erva- 
tion  quite  in  the  old,  easy,  natural  way, 
she  looked  at  her  friend  with  eyes  no 
longer  Hafcless  or  preoccupied,  but  hav- 
ing their  old  assuring,  confiding  expres- 
sion. 

And  all  because,  glancing  into  the 
adjoining  room,  she  saw  conspicuous 
the  fine  form  of  Du  Barry,  as  he  vttut 
carelessly  endeavoring  to  thread  his  way 
through  the  throng. 

What  A  subtle  piece  of  handiwork  is 
the  human  heart  I  What  a  wonderful 
power  is  the  power  to  love.  Ah,  to 
love  i  How  it  beautifies  and  makes 
happy.  To  love— it  is  to  beat  peace 
and  harmony  with  all  the  world.  It 
fills  the  soul  with  good  will  to  every 
human  being.  If  all  could  but  enjoy 
this,  the  universe  would  be  filled  with 
one  grand  harmony.  On  this  occasion 
tranquil  happiness  filled  Clara's  heart 
BO  entirely  that  it  worked  an  immedi- 
ate cliange  in  her  manner  toward  her 
companion.  Du  Barry  had  come.  He 
would  join  her  in  time  ;  she  was  in  no 
haste;  she  could  wait  and  be  happy 
meantime.  She  even  changed  her  mind 
about  dancing,  and  told  Castleton  that 
if  still  agreeable  to  him,  she  would  like 
to  try  one  galop. 

Castleton  was  enchanted.  He  was  in 
the  condition  to  catch  at  straws.  So 
the  poor  fellow  gave  himself  up  to  be- 
ing excesssivcly  happy,  for  the  next 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  form  of  his 
rival  suddenly  cast  its  shadow  on  him. 

Du  Barry  came  up.  He  appeared 
easy  and  self-possessed.  He  greeted 
Clara  cordially,  and  Castleton  more 
than  that,  affectionately.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural  standing  quite  still,  as 
they  were,  and  conversing,  that  Clara 
should  withdraw  her  arm  from  Castle^ 
ton.  This  she  did  very  gently ;  as 
ladies  know  how  to  do  under  such  cir 
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camstances.  Du  Barry  saw  it,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  next  move.  Castleton  felt 
it,  and  down  he  sank  where  he  was  be- 
fore— ^into  the  depths. 

After  a  judicious  time  had  elapsed, 
Du  Barry  said,  "  Miss  Digby,  do  not 
forget  I  am  still  almost  a  stranger  here. 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  aid  me  in  a 
little  tour  of  observation." 

He  offered  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  Clara 
looked  at  Castleton  and  smiled  kindly 
(the  most  fatal  sort,  of  smile  a  lover  can 
receive  is  a  kind  smile),  took  Du  Barry's 
arm,  and  the  two  disappeared. 

"  You  love  that  girl, — don't  you  t " 

Castleton  turned  sharply,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Delaine  standing  close  to  him.  He 
changed  color.  It  was  partly  from  vex- 
ation. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  beautiful  woman,  in 
a  voice  very  soft  and  low,  so  that  she 
could  not  be  overheard ;  **  do  not  be 
angry.  I  am  privileged.  You  know  the 
interest  I  take  in  you.  You  must  not 
forget  what  I  have  so  often  told  you, 
that  I  have  felt  you  were  in  my  charge 
ever  since  the  first  day  I  saw  you,  when 
you  entered  that  dismal  hole  in  Nassau 
street." 

Castleton  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  appellation.  He  felt  complimented, 
too,  by  the  openly  expressed  regard  of 
a  handsome  \voman.  For  at  that  time 
he  had  not  the  least  idea  it  was  any 
thing  beyond  a  friendly  interest  Still 
he  shrank  from  the  profanation  of  hav- 
ing his  feelings  laid  bare,  indeed,  from 
any  allusion  to  that  topic.  Mrs.  Delaine 
spoke  so  directly  and  so  seriously,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  throw  oflf  the  subject 
with  a  laugh.  His  fair  companion  gave 
him  no  time  to  do  so. 

**  I  want  to  talk  with  you  a  few  min- 
utes." She  took  his  arm  as  she  spoke 
(women  of  a  certain  age  have  an  easy 
assurance  when  in  the  company  of  very 
young  men),  when  a  fresh  strain  of 
music  burst  on  them,  so  exquisite  in  its 
earthliness,  that  all  the  senses  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  tuned  in  harmony  with 
it.  **  Oil,"  she  exclaimed,  "  they  have 
commenced  the  Deuxtemps — I  am  pas- 
sionately fond  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  trust 


myself  with  every  body.  You  dance  it 
to  perfection  (Castleton  did  not  dance 
particularly  well) ;  I  have  seen  you  with 
Miss  Digby.  You  turn  red  again.  Mr. 
Castleton,  you  are  too  superior  to  blush 
in  this  way." 

They  were  on  the  floor,  Castleton 
hardly  knew  how.  They  whirled  round 
and  round,  then  forward,  then  back- 
ward, then  round  again.  Mrs.  Delaine 
never  felt  so  happy  before.  She  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  admiration  from  the 
lookers-on.  Her  figure  was  just  as 
youthtVil  as  ever.  As  I  once  remarked, 
physically  it  was  perfection,  one  of 
those  marvels  of  creation  which  we  in- 
sensibly wonder  at  and  admire,  but 
which  produces  no  high,  ennobling,  or 
worthy  emotions.  At  this  time,  she  was 
eight  or  nine  years  older  than  Castleton, 
but  she  looked  quite  as  young  as  he 
that  evening. 

"I  must  not^-any  more — I  enjoy — 
too  much." 

Her  covert  words  as  she  pressed  close 
to  Castleton,  as  if  for  support,  fell  short 
of  their  mark.  With  all  the  knowledge 
of  character  which  he  had  acquired,  he 
did  not  comprehend  the  mature  of  this 
woman.  True  love  is  a  protector.  His 
thought  of  the  sex  was  preserved  pure 
and  exalted  by  his  regard  for  Clara. 
But  Mrs.  Delaine  knew  just  what  Cas- 
tleton was.  There  was  to  her  an  intense 
charm  in  his  purity  qf  character,  and  in 
what  she  termed  his  modesty  of  de- 
meanor, which  was  so  absolutely  in  con- 
trast with  the  conscious  and  confident 
manners  of  the  men  of  society.  Her 
heart  beat  quick  at  the  thought  of  se- 
curing him  for  her  own.  She  did  not 
permit  herself  to  think  of  the  disparity 
in  age.  With  him  she  could  be  always 
young.  He  must,  he  should  be  hers. 
That  bloodless,  pale-faced  thing  should 
never  carry  him  off.  What  did  she 
know  of  love  ?  At  that  moment  Mrs. 
Delaine  was  not  aware  of  the  exact 
state  of  things.  She  could  not  imagine 
that  Clara  could  be  indifferent  to  Cas- 
tleton, and  she  did  not  know  that  a 
rival  was  already  in  the  field. 

Clinging  closely  to  Castleton's  arm, 
the  two    left    the  dancing-room,  and 
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walking  throngii  the  hall,  came  where 
a  Fxmill  divaa  pcuibed  within  the  recess 
of  the  window  offered  a  seat. 

"  Jiet  us  sit  hexe,^  she  said,  ^  till  I  fin- 
ish what  I  hare  to  saj  to  you.^  The  lit- 
tle divan  was  certainly  not  too  large  for 
any  fall  dreaeed  fine  lady,  but  Mrs.  De- 
laine innated  tiiere  was  room  for  both. 
How  she  disposed  of  herself  to  effect 
this,  I  do  not  know ;  bat  she  did  man- 
age it,  so  that  she  actually  offered  her 
companion  half  the  seat 

^  How  do  our  New  York  parties  com- 
pare with  those  yon  have  attended 
abroad  ?  ^  asked  Clara  of  her  compan- 
ion. 

Now  beyond  going  to  one  ball  given 
by  our  Ambassador  in  Paris  and  at- 
tending a  single  reception  of  our  reu- 
dent  Minister  at  Brussels,  Du  Barry  had 
l)ecn  present  at  no  large  entertainments 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
be  sure,  he  used  to  go  sometimes  to 
Madame  Glaubheist's,  the  wife  of  Frei- 
herr  Glaubheist,  on  occasions  when  she 
invited  to  her  house  numerous  profes- 
sors, their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
when  a  limited  number  of  students 
were  present.  But  these  were  solemn 
affairs;  no  waltzing,  no  dancing,  no 
supper,  and  but  slight  refection ;  but 
much  philosophical  talk  and  metaphy- 
sics. Something,  doubtless,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  "  esthetic  teas,"  which 
Coleridge  used  to  speak  of.  In  short, 
the  young  man  had  really  seen  no  so- 
ciety in  Europe.  He  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world  at  large,  and  knew 
very  well  what  was  going  on  in  it.  As 
to  accomplishments,  he  had  the  best 
teachers  in  every  variety  of  waltz  and 
the  numerous  offshoots  in  the  way  of 
improvements  on  this  German  creation. 
I  do  not  condescend  to  give  the  names 
of  his  teachers,  nor  where  they  re- 
sided ;  but  I  can  assure  you  in  this  re- 
spect Du  Barry  felt  perfectly  at  homo 
on  the  floor  at  any  grand  party,  ball  or 
reception  in  this  country.  Ho  was 
quick-witted,  and  readily  adapted  him- 
self to  new  occasions ;  and  if  ho  did 
commit  a  solecism  it  was  put  down  as 
all  right  Ho  had  lived  seven  or  eight 
1  io  Europe,  and  ought  to  know ! 


So  when  Miss  Digby  asked  lam  bow 
the  parties  in  New  York  compared  wiHk 
those  he  had  attended  abroad,  he  xe- 
plied  without  hesitation,  "With  my 
strong  American  feelings,  I  am  inclined 
to  say,  very  favorably.  We  certainly  bear 
off  the  palm  in  the  beauty  of  our  wom- 
en. If  I  might  be  allowed  to  criticise, 
after  being  here  so  short  a  time;  I 
should  say  there  is  too  much  lavish  dis- 
play, witn  too  little  regard  to  taste  and 
refinement.  In  these,  I  think  the  £Qrr>- 
peans  are  in  advance  of  ua.^ 

^^  Bat  then  they  have  had  three  tbxn- 
sand  years'  practice,  my  boy,  as  old  Bur- 
ton used  to  say  of  the  mummy  1  "^ 

Tliese  words  were  uttered  in  a  jolly 
tone  by  a  short,  fat,  jolly-k>6kiag  man, 
who  had  just  emerged  from  the  supper 
room  and  was  now  standing  near  Du 
Barry.  He  knew  both  the  young  man 
and  Miss  Digby,  and  being  one  of  these 
privileged  persons  whom  you  frequent- 
ly meet  on  such  occasions,  and  bearing 
question  and  answer,  had  joined  in  the 
conversation. 

"How  are  ye,  how  are  ye,** he  con- 
tinued, nodding  to  each,  "  hope  you  arc 
well ;  perfect  jam  here  to-night ;  ^  and 
twisting  his  shori;  fat  body  through  the 
crowd,  he  disappeared. 

Du  Barry  was  annoyed  (such  unsenti- 
mental interruptions  are  annoying) ;  but 
so  far  from  manifesting  any  chagrin,  be 
laughed,  and  said,  "  I  think  Mr.  Stokes 
has  not  changed  in  the  slightest  since  I 
was  a  buy."  Miss  Digby  expressed  an 
opinion  that  she  never  could  bear  the 
man,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fiow  of 
conversation  was  resumed. 

It  took,  after  awhile,  a  romantic  turn. 

"You  are  engaged  for  the  next 
waltz  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  And  the  next  ? " 

The  young  lady  consulted  her  tablets. 

"Yes." 

"  For  the  Lancers  ?  " 

"  No." 

Virginia  Hondall  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  attractive  girl  present ;  at  least  to 
the  larger  number.  She  was  in  her 
glory  that  night,  with  her  fine  figure, 
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her  clear  complexion,  her  large  gray  eyes, 
and  dark  eyelashes,  and  yellow  hair. 
A  perfectly  magnificent  creature,  Ells- 
worth thought  her.  It  made  the  blood 
tingle  in  his  veins,  as  he  saw  her  step 
on  the  floor  with  Graves.  There  was 
an  air  of  easy  assurance  that  evening 
in  his  rival,  which  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  which  alarmed  him. 
Could  Virginia  be  trifling  with  him  ? 
Very  likely.  After  waiting,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him  an  interminable  space  of  time, 
while  Graves  still  monopolized  Miss 
Randall,  he  had  accosted  her  boldly  in 
the  presence  of  his  rival,  and  we  see 
with  what  success.  He  was  down  for 
the  Lancers. 

Graves  was  greatly  content  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  very  comfortable  to 
be  loved  by  such  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
attracted  such  universal  admiration. 
He  was  particulaiiy  delighted  to  have 
the  advantage  of  Ellsworth  on  this  oc- 
casion, when  Ellsworth  in  every  other 
respect  seemed  always  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  him.  Besides,  I  must  not 
mislead  you.  Graves  loved  the  girl  as 
much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any 
oody. 

Du  Barry  and  3Iiss  Digby  had  sever- 
al times  passed  the  spot  where  Castle- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Delaine  were  ensconced. 
The  former  were  too  much  preoccupied 
to  notice  them.  But  nothing  escaped 
the  attention  of  Castleton^s  companion. 
She  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
She  did  not  mistake  Clara's  absorbed 
and  interested  look,  and  her  eyes  gloat- 
ed over  the  spectacle. 

The  next  time  they  passed  she  said, 
in  almost  a  whisper,  to  Castleton, 
"  Love,  they  say,  is  blind,  else  you 
would  be  convinced  of  what  every  body 
else  fully  comprehends,"  and  she  nod- 
ded toward  the  two. 

Castleton  started  to  his  feet.  He  was 
betrayed  into  this  sudden  expression  of 
feeling.  **  I  do  not  care  to  converse  on 
this  topic,  madam,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps  ^ou  will  resume  your 
seat,"  observed  the  lady  coldly,  **  and 
not  exhibit  rudeness  in  return  for  the 
sincere  interest  I  feel  in  you." 


Castleton  instantly  apologized,  and 
resumed  his  seat.  He  had  lost  a  trick 
in  the  game  that  woman  (not  he)  was 
playing.  The  advice  he  had  given  to 
William  Holt  not  very  long  before  in 
regard  to  Virginia  Randall  flashed 
through  his  mind,  and  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  his  own  case  was  be- 
coming quite  like  that  of  his  old  ac- 
^quaintance.  He  took  his  seat,  after 
begging  pardon  of  Mrs.  Delaine,  and 
then  remained  perfectly  silent. 

"  In  one  word,  tell  me,"  said  the  latter 
in  a  tone  more  decided  and  vigorous 
than  she  had  before  used,  **  why  you 
are  angry  with  me." 

It  was  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
Castleton  was  in  the  toils.  He  had  be- 
trayed himself  by  his  sudden  move- 
ment, and  now  that  he  was  reseated, 
there  was  no  escape  for  him. 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you,"  he  said 
at  last,  after  some  hesitation,  as  if  en- 
deavoring really  to  decide  whether  he 
was  or  not. 

"  I  believe  you,  for  you  are  incapable 
of  a  deception,"  returned  Mrs.  Delaine. 
"  I  am  to  attribute  your  conduct  then 
to  emotion  of  another  kind.  It  is  as  I 
told  you.  You  love  Clara  Digby,  and 
Clara  Digby,"  she  paused  to  give  em- 
phasis to  what  she  was  saying,  "  Clara 
Digby  loves  that  Du  Barry.     See  1 " 

.  They  were  passing  again,  more  deep- 
ly engaged  than  ever.  Du  Barry  had 
got  on  his  most  fertile  subject — ^himself 
He  was  speaking  of  his  return  to 
America,  and  was  remarking  that  he 
had  not  yet  decided  where  to  reside. 
He  did  not  like  the  atmosphere  of  New 
York.  It  was  too  commercial.  He 
lowered  his  voice  and  continued.  "  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  regard  that  society  as 
aristocratic  which  can  be  drawn  togeth- 
er at  a  rich  stock-broker'a  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  standard  in  New 
York  but  money.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  so  it  seems  to  me." 

Clara  did  not  stop  to  think  that  this 
has  been  the  stereotyped  satire  of  poets, 
philosophers,  and  misanthropists  from 
the  earliest  record  down,  and  further 
that  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  why  an    aristocracy  of 
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birth  is  any  better  than  an  aristocracy 
of  cash.  On  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
to  be  considerably  impressed  with  what 
Du  Barry  was  saying. 

^'  I  shall  not  attempt  a  profession,"  he 
continued.  "  I  once  thought  of  the  law ; 
but  my  poor  friend  Castleton— don't 
you  think  be  has  changed  greatly? — 
quite  frightened  me  from  it.  One  yisit 
to  his  law  office  was  enough,  and  I  paid 
two  or  three.  No.  I  cannot  endure 
the  thought  of  becoming  a  mere  parti- 
san. It  lowers  the  dignity  which  be- 
longs to  our  nature.  It  may  make  the 
mind  more  acute,  but  it  can  no  longer 
be  comprehensive ;  it  grows  narrower 
day  by  day." 

"  I  don't  think  that  can  be  so  with 
Mr.  Castleton,"  replied  Clara.  She  could 
not  help  saying  that  for  her  tried  friend. 

"You  would  not  x)erceive  it,  of 
course.  But  I  certainly  do,  when  we 
engage  in  any  philosophical  conversa- 
tion. No.  I  can  no  longer  endure  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  lawyer." 

**Iu  that  I  agree  with  you,"  said 
Clara,  satisfied  with  doing  justice  to 
Castleton.  "  It  does  seem  to  me  a  dis- 
agreeable profession." 

"  Belittling  to  man's  noblest  aspira- 
tions," said  Du  Barry. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  you,"  said 
Clara. 

"I  think  I  shall  devote  myself  to 
writing  for  the  present.  I  have  much 
that  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  country- 
men," remarked  Du  Barry,  with  an  air 
of  superb  egotism. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  you  will.  I  do  think 
you  ought  to,"  said  Clara,  earnestly, 
looking,  at  the  same  time,  in  her  com- 
panion's face  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Do  you— do  you  really  think  so  ? 
then  I  am  decided." 

It  was  at  this  point  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  they  again  passed  the  place 
where  Castleton  was  seated,  and  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  his  companion  ex- 
claimed :  "Seel" 

And  he  did  see.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  look  of  unqualified  in- 
terest which  was  on  Clara's  face,  nor 
the  satisfied  expression  which  marked 
the  countenance  of  Du  Barry. 


But  now  Castleton-s  presence  of  mind 
had  returned.  The  period  of  emotion 
had  passed.  His  training  displayed  it- 
self. He  turned  toward  Mrs.  Delaine, 
and  smiling,  said  in  a  perfectly  natural 
tone :  "  A  very  interesting  picture." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"I  think  so."  He  remained  silent 
This  time  he  had  taken  the  trick.  Mrs. 
Delaine  was  at  a  loss  how  to  resume 
conversation.  Not  long  though,  for  she 
was  fertile  in  expedient 

She  appeared  to  be  reflecting  earnest- 
ly. At  last  she  spoke.  "  Mr.  Castleton, 
you  have  said  that  you  are  not  vexed 
with  me  for  what  I  have  done.  I  fear, 
however,  that  I  bave  annoyed  you,  and 
I  am  very  sorry." 

"  I  confess  that  your  remarks  seemed 
a  little  extraordinary ;  but  I  assure  you, 
I  think  no  more  of  it."  This  was  ut- 
tered in  a  very  polite,  conventional 
way. 

"  I  am  losing  ground,"  thought  the 
lady ;  "  I  wiU  regam  it"  **  If  what  I 
said  seemed  extraordinary,"  she  replied, 
*^  it  is  because  the  interest  I  take  in  you 
is  extraordinary.  I  knew  I  was  saying 
what  you  might  think  unwarrantable, 
but  you  needed  that  some  one  should 
say  it,  and  whatever  you  may  feel  at 
this  moment,  I  am  more  than  content 
to  have  done  you  a  service.  I  have 
roused  your  pride,  and  I  do  not  believe 
you  will  humble  it  to  Miss  Digby." 

Mrs.  Delaine  rose  as  she  spoke,  with 
an  air  of  fashionable  indifference  to  the 
subject,  giving  our  hero  no  opportunity 
to  reply.  At  the  same  moment  one  of 
the  elegans  of  the  ball-room  approached 
and  solicited  her  to  join  him.  She  gave 
a  careless  bow  to  Castleton,  and  was 
soon  in  the  whirl.  She  danced  a  long 
time  without  intermission,  and  never 
appeared  (so  many  said)  so  fascinating 
as  on  this  occasion. 

As  she  stepped  aside  for  a  moment  to 
allow  a  friend  to  put  a  pin  in  a  flounce 
which  showed  symptoms  of  giving  way, 
she  encountered  Mr.  Pulsifer,  who  had 
come  in  to  look  aboiit  for  a  few  minutes 
(his  wife's  health  did  not  permit  his 
going  to  parties)  and  pay  his  respects 
to— the  supper. 
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**  Repairing  damages ;  repairing  dam- 
ages even  here,"  said  the  lawyer  good- 
humoredly.  ^*  Life  is  spent  in  repairing 
damages." 

'^  Just  what  I  should  expect  to  hear 
from  such  a  gloomy  creature  as  you," 
returned  Mrs.  Delaine.  "  Why  don't  you 
look  on  the  bright  side,  and  say'  Life  is 
spent  in  beautifying,  beautifying  ? ' " 

"Appropriate,  very  appropriate  in 
your  mouth,  my  dear  madam,"  and  the 
lawyer  passed  on.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  different  rooms,  glancing 
at  all  that  was  going  on.  He  discovered 
Clara  and  Du  Barry,  he  saw  Castleton, 
who  had  joined  a  couple  of  gentlemen, 
and  was  chatting  with  them.  The  law- 
yer seemed  to  enjoy  his  little  excursion. 
He  made  his  own  reflections,  and  hav- 
ing partaken  moderately  in  the  supper 
room,  went  home. 

The  party  had  broke  up. 

Castleton  did  not  encounter  Clara 
again.  Flushed  and  fevered,  he  took 
his  way  homeward. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  he  said  to  himsel£ 
"This  ends  the  dream  of  my  youth. 


Why  not  ?  Why  should  not  Clai;^  pre- 
fer Du  Barry  to  me  ?  He  is  fresh  and 
buoyant,  while  I  am  already  yoked  to 
the  car.  Has  it  really  come  to  this  ?  Is 
that  woman  right  ?  Do  my  friends  be- 
gin to  sympathize  with  me  ?  Enough. 
I  will  ro^t  out  the  very  memory  of  thia 
destroying  passion.  Henceforth  the 
world's  duties  claim  me." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  when  young 
men  are  disappointed  in  love,  they  are 
apt  suddenly  to  surrender  to  the  claims 
of  conscience  or  ambition — very  gener- 
ally the  latter.  Formerly,  in  such  casea, 
they  went  into  a  cloister  or  to  the  wars 
— to  court  oblivion  or  fame.  In  this 
less  turbulent  period,  they  turn  mission- 
aries, or  enter  the  lists  to  seek  distino- 
tion  in  the  world's  afEairs. 

When  morning  came,  and  found  Cas- 
tleton once  more  in  his  daily  routine,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  had 
been  too  fast.  Why  should  he  judge 
Clara  too  hastily.  So  hard  is  it  to  give 
up  an  object  which  is  dear  to  us.  So 
hard  to  abandon  hope  and  welcome 
what  seems  to  be  despair. 


CHAPTER  II. 


WILLIAM  BOLT  PX0P0SB8  TO  BBMOTB   FBOM  THE  BIXTB  ATBKUB. 


"  Mother,  were  you  not  a  fashionable 
young  lady  before  you  were  married  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

**You  were  considered  beautif\il,too  ? " 

"  Why,  William,  what  possesses  you 
to  ask  such  questions  ? "  Holt  contin- 
ued without  replying.  "  Father  was  a 
handsome  man,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Very  handsome." 

"  I  wonder  how  I  came  to  be  such  a 
repulsive-looking  creature." 

It  was  spoken  low,  in  soliloquy,  but 
his  mother  heard  it.  She  rose,  and 
going  up  to  him,  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  "  Nobody  looks  so  handsome 
to  me  as  my  own  boy,"  she  said,  and 
she  kissed  him  tenderly. 

"  Other  folks  see  with  different  eyes," 
said  Holt  in  a  softened  tone. 

"  What  do  you  care,  my  son,  so  long 
as  you  know  how  you  seem  to  your 
mother  ? " 


The  good  woman  forgot  to  make  al- 
lowance for  feelings  which  spring  up  at 
Holt's  age. 

"  You  were  the  child  of  many  sor- 
rows," she  continued.  *'You  know 
your  father  died  before  you  were  born." 
The  recollection  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  sat  down,  quite  overcome  by  it. 

Holt  did  not  stir.  He  looked  toward 
his  mother  gloomily.  He  was  in  one  of 
the  moods  which  occasionally  came 
over  him. 

^'I  met  uncle  Lansing  to-day  in  the 
street,"  at  length  he  said  (a  bitter  em- 
phasis on  uncle).  "  He  does  not  know 
me.  One  of  these  days  he  will  know 
me.  When  I  am  as  rich  as  he  I  shall 
ask  him  why  he  treated  you  so." 

His  mother  made  no  reply. 

"  It  is  coming  quicker  than  you  think 
for.    The  first  of  January  will  do  it" 

"  Do  what  ? "  asked  his  mother  faintly. 
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**  Make  me  ^  partner  m  the  hoiiae." 

'*  Reully  ? " 

"  They  can^t  get  on  without  me,  that 
tfi  it,  I  Hccurcd  the  patent  to-day.  My 
<mn  invi^ntion ;  I  never  to!d  yon  about 
it  (he  began  to  speak  natumlly  again) 
for  feAr  it  might  fail^  but  it  ia  all 
right" 

The  widow  left  her  seat  the  second 
tkno  and  fitood  close  to  her  son.  It  was 
with  a  jt>yful  expression  now* 

'^  I  thought  something  had  gone 
wrong,^'  she  Baid,  "yon  were  bo 
atrange." 

"Mother,**  said  Holt  Badly,  "when 
we  were  very  poor,  and  I  was  doing  a 
boy*ti  work  in  Iho  factory,  I  did  not 
think  how  I  looked,  or  if  I  did  think  I 
did  not  care.  Now,  when  we  have  al! 
we  require,  and  I  know  that  I  fhall  cer- 
tainly be  richj  that  13,  if  I  live,  I  think 
contiuually  what  a  scarecrow  I  am.*' 

"Oh,  William,  it  is  wickerl  to  talk  in 
this  way.  It  seems  nngrateful  to  Provi- 
dence," 

An  impatient  expression  escaped 
Holt*s  Iip9  at  this  allusion^ 

'*  Are  you  not  content  with  your 
mother's  lovel  "  ahe  continncrl, 

"  Content  I  "  he  exclaimed,  **  it  is  ray 

Again  hig  mother  kisfied  him,  the 
tesTB  flowed  freely,  but  theae  did  not 
spring  from  any  thing  unhappy,  only 
from  tcntlemGsa. 

**  I  am  going  to  take  a  houae,"  said 
Holt," 

"You  are  I" 

"Yey,  there  i»  one  in  Thirty-ninth 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Madison  ave- 
nncfl.  It  will  be  finished  by  the  first  of 
Pebmary/* 

**  But  how  can  you  furnish  it  ? " 

*'  I  am  to  receive  a  sum  in  ready 
money  for  an  interest  m  my  patent.'* 

•*  Indeed  1 " 

"  It  i^  a  handsome  honae,"  he  contin- 
ued, *^  and  the  neighborhood  is  Hishion- 
able  (he  laid  a  peculiar  stress  on  the 
word),  and  your  uncle  Lansing  lives 
exactly  opposite/* 

"  Oh,  Will  mm,  what  a  strange  boy 
yon  are  1  **  Bhe  smiled,  nererthelcsa,  as 
if  she  were  quite  content 


"Here  it  is,'*  said  Holt.  He  drew 
forth  a  hirge  parchment,  which  his 
mother  regarded  with  fond  eyea,  though 
she  did  not  in  the  Icaat  understand 
what  it  was. 

»'  Is  that  a  patent  ?  *' 

"  Yes.*^ 

She  looked  at  it  curiously.    The  im-  ^ 
mense    eagle    broad-spread     over    the 
^*  United  Btates  of  America,"  the  name 
— *'  William  Holt  **— and  the  large  seal 
particularly  attracted  her  attention. 

*^And  you  never  told  me  a  word 
about  it,  Wiliiami"  she  said,  jilmost  r&< 
proftch  fully. 

^'  I  kept  the  secret  well,  didn't  I  ?  " 

*•  Inrleed  you  did.** 

**  Mother!" 

"  Wliat,  my  son  ?  " 

They  were  fitting  very  dose  to  caeh 
other,  looking  iit  the  large  eagle, 

"  Mother,  I  wish  father  could  have 
seen  this.** 

This  was  uttered  in  a  voice  so  g^tle 
that  you  would  have  thought  some  one 
else  was  speaking* 

The  widow  rested  her  face  on  her 
8on*8  breast.  With  his  hand  he  smooth- 
ed the  hair,  which,  still  glossy  and 
beautiful,  was  parted  over  her  forehead, 
and — a  strange  thing  for  hira — he  ira* 
printed  a  kiss  on  it.  He  recovered 
quickly,  as  if  ashamed  of  this  show  of 
emotion. 

*'  I  want  you  to  fumiah  the  house  ac- 
cording to  your  own  taste.  Some  fbU 
will  Btare,**  He  began  to  walk  up  and 
clown  the  room  in  hia  own  fashion. 
"  Don*t  spare  expense.** 

His  mood  changed  again*   "  Can*t  you 
be  fiunhionable  again,  mother?     Do  you. 
remember  how  yon  used  to  feel  whe 
you  were  fashionable  1  what  you 
to  do  ?  You  have  waited  a  great  while 
haven't  yuu  ?  ** 

Something  absorbed  hira.  I  think  hfl 
was  thinking  of  Virginia  R*mdalL 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  soon  over. 

"  Molher,  you  used  to  know  a 
many  folks  here,  could  you  not  rene^ 
your  acquaintance  with  them  t  ** 

"  I  suppose  I  conldf  if  I  were  situated 
BO  as  to  do  so.    But  it  is  many  ye 
since,  William,  a  great  many  years.** 
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"  Who  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  number.  Mrs.  Delorme  and  I 
were  very  intimate:  she  was  Mary 
Stanley.  We  were  very  fond  of  each 
other.  She  used  to  come  and  see  me  at 
Scotenskopft  before  she  married.  And 
she  continued  to  write  me  for  a  long 
while,  but  I  did  not  answer  her  letters." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
up  the  acquaintance  on  equal  terms,  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  an  object  of  com- 
miseration in  her  eyes." 

"  Good.  Don't  you  think  she  would 
be  glad  to  see  you  ? " 

**  She  would  be  delighted,  I  am  cer- 
tain. So  would  Mrs.  Decatur ;  she  was 
Emily  Phelps ;  and  many  others  whom 
I  could  name." 

"All  first-class,"  said  Holt,  smiling 
grimly. 

"First-class,  of  course,"  replied  his 
mother,  with  a  pretty  touch  of  pride — 
pride  which  had  smouldered  without 
sign  for  more  than  twenty  years,  now 
to  flicker  up  again. 

"  Did  you  know  the  Du  Barrys  ? " 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Ferris  was  one  of  my 
schoolmates,  and  a  very  nice,  amiable 
girl.  I  was  never  very  intimate  with 
her,  though." 

"  This  Alf  Du  Barry,  who  has  come 
home,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  jackan- 
apes," said  Holt. 

"  You  used  to  like  him  at  school." 

"That  was  because  he  was  Castleton's 
friend.    I  have  no  faith  in  him." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"Yesterday  for  the  first  time.  He 
stopped  me,  and  began  like  the  rest  to 
be  patronizing — d " 

Holt  bit  his  lip  to  prevent  the  impre- 
cation from  escaping  in  his  mother's 
presence. 

"  Who  else  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Oh,  a  great  many,  William.  The 
Hortons  and  Lawrences  and  Dezings, 
and  ever  so  many." 

"  Promise  me,  mother,  you  will  culti- 
vate them  all  as  soon  as  your  house  is 
furnished." 

Mrs.  Holt  gave  a  little  laugh.    It  was 


a  very  contented  one.  After  all  the 
years  of  privation  and  of  submission,  a 
glimpse  again  into  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant world  she  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  was  still  very  pleasant. 

"  Yes,  I  will  proujise,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile,  "  if  you  will  make  me  a  prom- 
ise." 

"  What  ? " 

"  Not  to  speak  any  more  about  your- 
self in  the  way  you  did  a  little  while 
ago." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  mind  it.  Just  let 
me  have  my  own  way.  I  want  you  to 
live  in  a  new  house  and  have  every 
thing  fine,  so  that  things  may  seem  as 
they  did  when  you  were  a  young  lady 
— ^that  is,  as  far  as  they  can  seem  so.  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
Tou  must  be  in  the  fashion.  I  shall  go 
on  in  the  old  way." 

"  William,  how  strange  you  talk." 

"  Now,  mother,  you  won't  oppose  me 
in  this,  will  you  ?  I  have  toiled  years 
to  compass  it.  Let  me  enjoy  seeing  you 
carry  it  out." 

"  Indeed  you  shall,  my  son." 

"  Well,  you  must  be  thinking  what 
your  furniture  shall  be ;  you  should  be- 
gin to  look  about  now.  When  the 
house  is  ready,  I  want  to  move  right 
into  it." 

He  took  his  hat.  "  I  am  going  out. 
I  shall  be  gone  an  hour." 

He  left  rather  abruptly,  but  it  was 
his  manner. 

His  mother  sat  in  a  maze  for  several 
minutes.  She  could  scarcely  credit  this 
new  revelation.  Many  strange  fancies 
fiitted  through  her  mind.  Past  and 
Future  were  strangely  jumbled.  She 
looked  sad,  then  she  smiled,  looked 
serious,  and  smiled  again.  Presently 
she  rose,  took  off  her  widow's  cap, 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  looked  in  the 
glass.  What  made  her  do  that  ?  Some- 
thing very  simple  and  innocent.  She 
only  wished  to  see  if  she  were  still  pro- 
sentable^wished  to  see  solely  for  her 
son's  sake. 

The  result  of  the  inspection,  I  im- 
agine, was  satisfactor^j;.. 
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Education,  as  aU  the  world  will  ad- 
mit, ought  to  have  two  eiida.  It  ought 
to  develoii  etrcngth  and  to  supplement 
weakness.  What  is  good,  it  ought  to 
make*  bolLer,  and  what  la  wanting,  it 
ought  to  supply.  Some  principle  of 
this  kind  practically  ohtains  iu  the 
edacatioti  of  boys.  Not  only  are  the 
BtroQg  puiuts  of  a  lad's  abllitiGs  and 
character  carelully  noted  and  afforded 
fair  fieldi  of  exercise,  but  his  deficien- 
cies also,  his  stupidity  ia  one  or  other 
line  of  study,  his  bodily  indolence  or 
awkwardness,  his  cowardly,  or  lying,  or 
cruel  propensities,  all  are  noticed  by  his 
tutors,  and  due  efforts  are  geneniUy 
made  to  counteract  them. 

But  in  the  case  of  girls,  and  taking 
the  weakncsacs  of  the  sex.  on  the  whole, 
only  one  of  these  two  ends  of  educatiun 
is  commonly  pursued.  The  peculiar 
gifts  of  women,  their  affectionateness, 
piety,  modeaty,  and  conscientioasncse, 
their  quick  apprehension  and  brilliance 
of  intiiition,  their  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  natural  love  for  poetry,  music,  and 
all  thini^a  beautiful^ — al!  these  qualities 
are  dmwn  out  by  the  education  usually 
giren  to  them,  to  the  yery  utmost  of 
rtheir  teacher's  power.  But  the  equally 
■ordinary  defect**  of  women,  their  bigot- 
ry and  superstition,  their  hastine?^  and 
superCciulness  of  judgment^  their  sloven- 
liness of  acquirement,  their  morbidnesa 
of  sentiment,  their  lack  of  sustained 
ardor  for  solid  study,  or  abstract 
thought,  all  these  deficiencies  are  usual* 
ly  left  at  the  t*ud  of  the  most  elaborate 
female  eduaition,  very  much  as  they 
were  in  the  betrinniDg.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  it  would  appear,  that  whilti 
every  defect  in  a  man  is  more  or  less 
curable,  in  a  woman  it  is  hopele^  of 
remedy, 

I  will  nf>t  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  anomaly  too  deeply.  Perhaps  its 
origin  Is  a  lack  of  fuith  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  nature.    Perhaps  the  as- 


BociatioQ  of  the  ideas  of  what  we  most 
love  in  women,  with  so  many  of  wom- 
en's wxakuesses,  has  endeared  the  weak- 
nesses themselves,  even  as  Dugald  Stew- 
art said,  that  the  silliest  custom  and 
wildest  belief  which  had  once  been  as^ 
Bociated  with  our  religion,  became  dear 
and  venerable  in  our  eyes.  In  any  cam, 
the  true  faith  in  womanhood  must  needs 
include  the  conviction  that  the  weak- 
nesses, physical,  moral  and  iutellectual, 
so  often  attached  to  it,  cannot  truly  be 
an  integral  part  thereof^  and  that,  to 
relieve  it  from  them,  would  not  be  to 
take  aught  from  its  beauty  and  its 
charm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase 
them.  Pulling  away  the  ivy  from  the 
tree,  is  only  destroying  the  parasite, 
and  leaving  the  elm  or  the  chestnut  to 
become  a  grander  elm,  or  more  leafy 
chestnut. 

But  before  pursuing  this  line  ot 
thought  to  the  definite  methods  by 
which  feminine  weaknesses  of  body  and 
mind  may  beat  be  cured,  it  u  needful 
to  meet,  at  the  outset,  an  argument 
which,  wdiether  plainly  exprcsM?d  or 
Eileutly  understood,  actually  bars  this 
whole  road  of  progre^  iu  the  feelings 
of  thousands.  Like  Bunyan's  ApoU- 
yon,  it  '*  straddles  all  across  the  way  of 
life  "  to  women.  Briefly,  it  is  this  :  The 
end  and  aim  of  a  woraan^s  life  is  to  bo 
beloved  by  a  man.  But  men  love  the 
weakness  of  a  woman  rather  more  than 
her  strength.  As  Coleridge  says: 
*^  Every  man  would  desire  rather  to 
have  an  Ophelia  for  a  wife  than  a  Por- 
tia. Therefore  it  is  vain  to  enok  to 
banish  feminine  weaknesses,  for,  bj  so 
doing,  we  arc  depriving  the  spider  of 
its  thread/- 

Now,  to  this  very  simple  syllogism 
we  have  two  answers :  The  first  is,  that 
if  some  men,  and  even  a  majoiity  of 
men,  prefer  a  colorless  Ophelia  to  the 
rich,  bravo  nature  of  Portia,  yet  the  one 
man   who  prefers   Portia   is   a  mlLlion 
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times  more  worthy  of  love,  and  more 
qualified  to  make  a  wife  happy  than  the 
ninety  and  nine  who  prefer  Ophelia. 
Secondly  (and  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
po^),  we  are  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
no  outward  gain  whatever  (among 
which  happy  marriages  may  be  reckon- 
ed highest)  is  equal  in  value  to  the  in- 
ward gain  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
frame,  a  highly-trained  intellect,  a  calm 
reason,  a  wealthy  memory,  well-ordered 
passions,  and  a  heart  lifted  to  the  lov« 
of  all  things  good  and  holy.  Take  the 
most  fortunate  wife  and  mother,  and 
suppose  ber  to  be  ignorant,  mean,  silly, 
and  full  of  pitiful  vanities  and  ambi- 
tions, a  prey  to  her  own  temper  and 
jealousies,  and  with  no  interests  above 
her  dress,  her  squabbles  with  her  serv- 
ants and  gossip  of  her  neighbor's  mis- 
deeds ;  and  take,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
simple  and  solitary  woman,  with  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  of  which 
we  have  spoken ;  a  truly  educated  hu- 
man being.  Can  any  rational  creature 
doubt  which  of  these  is  the  one  wliich 
most  nearly  fulfils  the  Creator's  pur- 
pose ?  Nay,  to  put  the  matter  on  the 
lowest  ground, — which  of  these  is  sim» 
ply  the  happier  of  the  two  ?  Solomon's 
proverb  of  "  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith,"  might  be  parodied, 
**  Better  is  a  solitary  life  where  wisdom 
is,  than  a  house  full  of  children  and  folly 
therewith." 

Half  the  weaknesses  of  women  are 
the  results  of  that  imperfect  physical 
health  and  vigor,  that  petite  aante  to 
which  their  habits  commonly  consign 
them  from  childhood,  and  which,  also, 
they  inherit  from  valetudinarian  moth- 
ers. The  other  half  of  women's  weak- 
nesses appear  to  be  only  the  natural 
complements  of  their  best  qualities.  I 
shall  speak  of  the  first  of  the  classes 
in  the  present  paper. 

The  influence  of  the  body  over  the 
mind  is  an  old  topic  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  forget  in  these  days,  when  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  flesh  is  so  much  in 
vogue  that  the  words  for  "  students," 
"undergraduates,"  «&c.,  rather  call  up 
visions  of  young  athletes  laboring  with 


oar  and  cricket-bats  and  velocipedes, 
than  of  pale  scholars  "  consuming  the 
midnight  oil,"  and, 

**With  blinded  eyo-sight  poring  over  miserablo 
booka." 

Young  women  also  are  beginning  (es- 
pecially, I  believe,  in  America)  to  use 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  distinctly  to 
aim  at  physical  agility.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  however  good  and  wholesome 
such  exercises  may  be,  their  occasional 
use  can  never  make  a  thoroughly  healthy 
woman.  It  is  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours  which  need  to  be  spent  healthful- 
ly ;  not  one  hour  of  the  twenty-four  in 
a  gymnasium,  and  the  rest  sitting  in 
over-heated  rooms,  or  walking  in  thin 
shoes  on  cold  pavements,  or  eating  rub- 
bish of  sweets  and  pickles  and  hot 
cakes  and  pastry, — or  last,  and  worse, 
screwing  up  the  chest  and  heart  and 
organs  of  digestion  in  tightly-laced 
clothes.  If  one  of  the  fair,  fragile  lilies 
of  the  valley  to  be  met  with  in  every 
drawing-room,  were  once  to  be  able  to 
exchange  with  some  strong,  upright 
Solomon-lily  of  a  country  girl,  and 
knew  the  sensations  of  hope  and  pleas- 
ure, pleasure  in  the  mere  fact  of  heing, 
which  belongs  to  our  nature,  as  God 
has  meant  it  to  be,  we  believe  that  the 
enchantments  (whatever  they  may  be) 
of  pinched  dresses  and  unwholesome 
food  and  late  hours  and  hot  rooms 
would  disappear,  and  the  millionaire's 
daughter  of  London  or  New  York 
would  say  to  the  Devonshire  dairy- 
maid, going  forth  among  the  buttercups 
to  milk  her  cows :  "  Let  me  exchange 
with  you." 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  state  of  things  which  makes  the  whole 
upper  class  of  one  sex, — the  sex  which  is 
least  exposed  to  toil  or  disease — very 
little  better  than  the  inmates  of  a  con- 
valescent home.  Few  ladies  are  able  to 
do  any  real  work  of  head  or  limb  for  a 
few  weeks  consecutively  without  break- 
ing down  deplorably.  The  chance  of  a 
wetting  in  a  shower,  which  ought  to 
hurt  them  no  more  than  it  hurts  the 
daisies,  is  a  serious  source  of  alarm  to 
their  friends.  This  state  of  things  can- 
not be  remedied  in  one  generation ;  but 
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it  will  never  be  remedied  at  all  by  a 
few  fashionable  calisthenicfl.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  give  a  few  definite  bints 
aa  to  female  habits^  which,  I  fear,  wil! 
ghock  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
which  are  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  probably  the  healthiest  of  all  the 
conditions  of  young  womanhood— that 
of  an  Englibh  country  gentleman^s 
daughter  t 

First,  for  a1eep«  Women  don-t  go  to 
bed  early  enough.  The  habit  of  getting 
to  deep  by  eleven  o'clock  (of  course  with 
occasional  exceptions)  is  absolutely  in- 
YfililAble  to  vigor,  freahuess  and  eye- 
sight. Do  ynu  desire  to  wear  spectJicles 
ten  years  sooner  than  you  need  ?  Then 
sit  np  in  a  glare  of  light,  or  rend  noTels 
till  midnitrht  and  one  o'clock,  and  you 
will  an) ply  secure  your  ^rnd. 

Secondly,  for  food.  There  are  a  few 
women  who  eat  too  much,  a  good  many 
more  who  eat  miwholesome  things, 
such  as  hot  cakes,  pastry ^  and  pickles 
in  excess.  But  the  typical  feminine  de- 
fect is  eating  too  little  solid  food  and 
drinkitjg  only  water  or  tea,  whereby  the 
hcathftil  appetite  is  spoiled.  Dyspepsia, 
and  all  its  mitierable  train  of  evils,  lack 
of  sound  muscnlar  energy,  and  the 
habit  of  falling  back  on  nervous  excite- 
ment, for  want  of  natural  strength,  are 
the  inevitable  results,  I  hold  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  wom- 
en, if  they  were  more  as  men  arc  sensi- 
ble of  imperious  hunger  and  thirst  and 
desire  for  sleep ;  and  less  able  to  draw 
on  their  nervous  capital,  when  their 
daily  income  of  strertgth  is  exhausted. 
Those  who  re-semblc  stcam-engmeay 
which  stop  when  the  fuel  is  exhausted, 
are  eafer  by  far  than  those  wbo  resemble 
thorough -bred  horses,  to  be  spurred  by 
the  dominant  will,  till  the  last  gasp» 

If  instead  of  chocking  the  appetites 
of  girlp,  and  causing  them  to  dwindle 
into  what  vulgar  people  consider  **  gen- 
teel "  proportions  we  were  to  treat  defec- 
tive table-duty  not  as  a  feminine  grace, 
but  as  a  disagreeable  ghoul-like  phe- 
nomenon, we  shoidd  see  a  considerable 
increaso  in  womanly  strength  in  tbe 
next  generation*  Perhaps  we  should 
i^BO  see  a  little  too  much  of  beauty 


aftpr  the  fashion  of  Morocco.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne has  had  his  good  joke  against 
the  obuse  dames  of  commercial  Liver- 
pool. But  with  its  many  evils  and  ab- 
surdities it  may  be  questioned  whetJier 
some  pounds  of  superfluous  adipose-^ 
matter  be  not,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant-^B 
er  burdeu  than  a  perpetual  pain  in  the 
side. 

Then  for  exercise.  Nobody  watits  la- 
dies— or  gentlemen  either,  for  th  »t  matr 
ter, — to  train  like  pugilists.  Of  the  two 
sorts  of  strength,  muscular  strength  and 
brain  strength^  it  is  the  latter  which  it 
concenis  women  to  obtain  in  a  civilized 
country.  But  the  training  for  strength 
of  brain,  f(jr  sustained  power  of  mental 
work,  includes  a  certain,  although  sec- 
ondary, degree  of  muscular  training  also. 
To  gain  the  Tnai^  mna  we  must  have  the 
carport  aana.  What  a  miserable  sight  is 
that  of  a  man,  of  great,  perhaps  fcvcr- 
b^h^ menial  activity,  who  has  accumulat- 
ed hoards  of  learning  and  is  full  of 
generous  aspirations,  but  whose  narrow 
chest  and  drooping  and  rounded  shoul- 
ders, sunken  cheeks  and  over-lucent 
eyes,  betray  that  the  fleshy  pedestal  on 
which  his  soul  is  standing  is  crumbling 
beneath  him  1  How  almost  invariably 
such  a  man^s  thoughts  come  to  us  tinc- 
tured with  sickliucss  I  How  in  matters 
of  judgment  he  is  apt  to  lack  ballast,  to 
be  carried  away  by  prejudice,  to  waste 
moral  energy  on  tiifles,  to  ignore  the 
common  principles  which  determine  tbe 
action  of  healthy  human  nature,  and  to 
have  no  perspective  in  his  view  of  the 
relative  importance  of  things!  How 
little  evenness  and  general  correlation 
there  is  between  the  various  powers  of 
his  mind  and  will,  how  apt  he  is  to  be 
carrietl  away  by  some  fantastic  delu- 
sion, religious  philosophy,  or  mert^ly 
sanitary  and  therapeutic  I  We  pity 
these  tbings  and  deplore  them  a^  excep- 
tional failures  when  we  see  them  in  a 
maUt  But  when  we  find  them  (alas,  so 
much  more  frequently  !j  in  a  woman, 
why  do  we  not  attribute  them  to  tbe 
same  cause  of  unequal  development  of 
mind  and  body ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
take  them  for  granted  as  weaknesses  in« 
herent  in   the  feminine  nature    itself. 
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"  A  perfect  nvoman  nobly  planned  "  is 
no  more  crochcty  and  credulous  and 
prejudiced  and  vehement  about  trifles 
than  a  well-constituted  man.  Some  one 
once  snid  that  the  belief  in  the  gloomier 
doctrines  of  theology  was  inseparable 
from  a  bad  liver.  It  would  be  curious 
to  obtain  statistical  records  of  the  pro- 
portions between  dyspepsia,  headaches, 
tight  lacing,  and  narrow  chests,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  belief  in 
certain  follies  and  the  general  instability 
of  character  and  temper  which  have 
made  women  for  ages  the  butt  of  mas- 
culine cynicism  and  the  emblems  with 
the  poets  of 

Kaora  cho  trcmola 
Tra  &onda  e  fronda 
£  Tonda  cbe  mormora 
Tra  sponda  e  aponda. 

Let  US  hope  that  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  of  the  age,  the  admission 
of  women  into  the  medical  profession, 
will  in  the  tourse  of  a  generation  or 
two  do  much  to  strengthen  women's 
minds  by  first  teaching  them  to  strength- 
en their  bodies. 

Exercise  is,  no  more  than  food,  a 
thing  to  be  taken  and  profited  by  vi  et 
armis.  The  child  who  should  be  com- 
pelled every  day  to  swallow  a  breakfast 
and  a  dinner  composed  of  objects  dis- 
gusting to  it,  would  never  be  expected 
by  any  sane  person  to  thrive  thereon. 
But  it  is  often  a&sumed  that  the  same 
girl  will  obtain  all  the  benefit  of  exer- 
cise if  obliged  to  walk  solemnly  up  and 
down  a  terrace  for  so  many  hours,  or  to 
use  the  dumb-bells  and  perform  calis- 
thenic  exercises  in  her  dull  school  room. 
Real  exercise,  especially  in  youth,  must 
be  joyous  exercise  spontaneously  taken, 
not  as  a  medicine,  but  with  the  eager- 
ness of  natural  appetite.  Romping 
games  in  childhood — puss  in  the  corner, 
blind-man's  buff,  and  all  the  delightful 
variations  on  Prisoner's  Base,  French 
and  English,  Petits  Pacquets,  and  Bat- 
tledore,— and  all  with  screaming  per- 
mitted ad  libitum  are  for  indoors.  Out 
of  doors;  Come  Hunt  the  Hare,  and 
Hide  and  Seek,  and  hoop,  and  balU  and 
cricket,  and  kite-flying,  and  above  all 
that  blessed  thing,   "Playing  in   the 


Hay."  Are  these  all  "dreadfully  un- 
lady-like,"  and  calculated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tom-boys  ?  Never  believe  a 
word  of  itl  The  most  high-bred  of 
women  have  been  the  most  free  and 
joyous  of  children.  Then  come  a  little 
later,  or  almost  as  soon,  the  two  great 
exercises  of  ladies,  whereby  more  health 
and  vigor  can  be  gained  by  ladies  than 
in  an  other  way,  namely,  gardening  and 
riding.  Oh  I  fathers  of  daughters  who 
will  by-and-by  ask  you  to  spend  thou- 
sands in  paying  their  milliners'  bills, 
taking  them  to  fashionable  resorts,  and 
giving  them  rich  settlements ;  will  you 
not  spare  a  few  tens  or  hundreds,  to 
give  them  the  scrap  of  garden,  or  the 
rough  pony  which  will  secure  for  them 
health  and  bloom  and  years  of  strength 
and  life  which  all  your  thousands  can 
not  buy  a  few  years  hence.  Of  all  the 
penny-wise  pound-foolish  policies  in  the 
world  is  that  which  grudges  the  girl  of 
fourteen  her  pony  or  her  half  rood  of 
ground,  and  lavishes  on  her,  four  years 
afterwards,  silks  and  jewels,  and  all  the 
costly  appurtenances  of  fashionable  life. 
How  is  it  that  Harriet  Hosmer  has  be- 
come the  woman  of  whom  America  is 
so  proud,  England  so  fond?  Because 
her  father  taught  her  to  ride  and  shoot 
before  Gibson  taught  her  to  model 
"  Sleeping  Fawns ;  "  because  she  pos- 
sesses physical  strength,  energy,  and 
joyous  animal  Bj)irits,  such  as  win  every 
prize,  and  charm  every  heart. 

Where  does  this  topic  of  Exercise 
lead  us  ?  Inevitably  to  that  of  dress, 
which  in  the  case  of  women  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  exercise. 

To  advise  a  young  lady  to  dress  her- 
self with  any  serious  eccentricity  from 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  her  day  and 
class,  is  to  advise  her  to  incur  a  penalty 
which  may  very  probably  be  the  wreck 
of  her  whole  life's  happiness.  A  girl 
begins,  perhaps,  with  some  moderate 
and  really  rational  piece  of  originality  ; 
but  it  makes  her  look  "  odd."  She  is 
less  welcome  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
her  friends,  and  less  comfortal5)le  when 
she  is  there.  Men  sneer  at  her,  and  per- 
haps allow  themselves  coarse  jokes  at 
her  expense.    Women  are  so  busy  de- 
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feuding  her  little  eccentricity,  tliat  they 
have  no  time  left  to  estimute  her  po«i- 
tive  merita.  She  ia  like  Gibson's  tinted 
Venua,  Every  stupid  Hpectator  criti- 
cifies  the  tint,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
thinks  at  all  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
statue.  By*an<l-by  the  eccentricities  of 
our  friend  are  a  little  exercised.  She 
cannot  abandon  them  without  a  va^t 
humiliation  and  coafesaion  that  she  was 
wrong;  amlasahois  already  singular^ 
fihe  may  as  well  be  wholly  so.  "  In  for 
a  penny,  ill  fi>r  a  pound/'  TJuleefi  she 
be  more  than  mortal,  she  soon  feels  a 
little  is<jlatet1,  and  s brinks  from  society. 
Then  she  is  annoyed  in  the  streets.  The 
vp'oman  who  stands  this,  and  feels  no 
cynicism  prow  in  g  up^  and  remain  a  sweet 
and  good-humored  and  gentle  and  ten- 
der through  life  under  such  circum 
stances,  h  very  little  short  of  a  saint. 
She  has  secured  for  herself  the  condi- 
tions under  which  soch  virtues  are  most 
difficult,  almost  unattainable;  and  all 
for  the  siike  of  a  more  comfortable  hut, 
a  shorter  skirt,  or  a  stronger  pair  of 
boots.  To  any  one  who  regards  the 
matter  coolly  *^  Lo  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
eh  and  el  le." 

But  it  ia  only  the  fault  of  public 
opinion  that  any  penalties  at  all  fol- 
low innovations  in  themselves  sensi- 
ble and  modest.  To  train  this  public 
opinion  by  degrees,  to  bear  with  more 
variations  of  costume,  and  especially  to 
insist  upon  the  principle  of  fitness  as 
the  first  requisite  of  beauty,  should  be 
the  aim  of  aU  sensible  women.  Can 
any  tbing  be  in  worse  taste  than  to 
wear  clothes  by  which  ouj  natural 
movements  are  impeded  and  our  pur- 
poBea,  of  whatever  Bort,  thwjyted  by 
our  own  habiliments.  It  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  barbaric,  like  a  Chinese 
woman's  foot,  to  load  ourselves  with 
rlong,  trailing  skirts,  when  w©  wish  to 
ktake  a  brisk  walk,  or  to  run  up  and 
■down-stairs.  To  wear  bonnets  which 
give  no  shtido  to  the  eyes,  under  a  sum- 
mer sun,  and  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  inii)erfect  aid  of  a  parasol  at 
every  moment,  is  another  fallacy  of 
taste.  Still  worse  is  the  folly  of  pinch* 
ing  the  feet  into  thin,  tight  boots,  which 


permit  of  fatal  damp  and  chill  to  the 
feet,  and  cramp  the  limb  into  a  pitif^ 
little  wedge  of  flesh,  with  the  distoited 
extremities  crunched  up  under  it.  Not 
one  modern  European  hidy^s  in  five  hun- 
dred could  be  looked  at  if  placed  in  an 
antique  sandal*  It  is  certitlnly  a  small 
leathetic  gain  to  lose  the  beauty  of  ibe 
human  limb  to  improve  the  elegance  of 
the  shoemaker's  munufacturc.  Worst 
of  all,  an  evil  for  which  no  words  can 
be  found  strong  enough,  is  the  evil  of 
women's  stays.  Why  American  and 
European  women  are  tormented  by 
these  abominable  macliincs,  which  the 
lithesome  women  of  the  East  have 
never  borne,  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  If 
we  desired  to  find  a  type  of  woman^a 
weakness,  moral  and  physical,  its  cause  ^m 
and  its  effect,  we  could  hit  on  no  bett4sr  ^M 
emblem  than  a  pair  of  stays.  ^^ 

So  much  for  food,  exercise,  and  dress. 
These  being  all  made  wholesome,  the 
health  of  women  would  u«douhtedIy  in 
a  generation  be  greatly  improved  It 
would  yet  remain,  however,  for  them  to 
find  sources  of  definite  employment  and 
interest  in  life.  There  is  no  such  thing 
n'i  perfectly  idle  health,  or  perfect  1 
health  without  hope.  Lives  which  have 
no  aim  beyond  the  amusement  of  the  | 
hour,  are  inevitably,  after  the  first  years 
of  youth,  valetudinarian  lives. 

Women  occupy  tliemselves  with  their 
own  Bensatiojis,  aud  quack  themselves, 
and  fix  their  thoughts  on  one  organ  or 
another,  in  the  way  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land says,  can  bring  disease  into  the  i 
stiundest  part  of  tbe  body  ;  and  all  be- 
cause they  arc  idle.  There  is  x%  special 
form  of  chronic  headache  which  I  have 
faiicied  I  could  always  trace  to  the  pre§- 
ence  of  a  despotic  husband,  who  crushes 
his  wife's  energies  and  playfulness,  as  a 
boy  crushes  a  butterfly  in  hh  hand. 
There  must  be  work,  and  there  must  be 
freedom  for  women,  if  they  are  ever  to  ^ 
be  really  heidthful  beings. 

If  the  weaknesses  of  women,  which 
arise  of  imperfect  bodily  bealtb,  were 
removed  by  better  systems  of  diet  and 
exercise,  and  hopeful  employment  main- 
tained for  generations,  what  weaknesses 
would  remain  t    I  believe  there  would 
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be  few  beyond  those  which  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  "  defects  of  their  quali- 
ties," the  complimentary  colors  of  their 
special  merits.  Women  are  capable  of 
the  most  intense  personal  affection, 
therefore  they  are  liable  to  neglect  ab- 
stract principles,  and  regard  persops  too 
exclusively.  Women  are  tender-hearted 
and  merciful,  therefore  stem  justice  and 
veracity  have  less  than  due  honor  at 
their  hands.  Women  have  brilliant  in- 
tuitional powers,  and  think  with  great 
rapidity.  Therefore  slow  processes  of 
argument  are  distasteful  to  them,  and 
their  judgments  are  hasty  and  often  er- 
roneous. All  these,  and  sundry  weak- 
nesses besides,  are  easily  explicable. 
Are  they  irremediable  ?  Surely  not  at 
all.  Men  also  have  the  **  defects  of 
their  qualities."  They  are  strong,  and 
therefore  rough  ;  resolute,  and  therefore 
often  cruel;  slow  of  judgment,  and 
often  stupid ;  prone  to  exact  justice  and 
vengeance,  and  to  forget  mercy  and 
charity.  We  do  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  men  cannot  become  gentle  and 
nimble-witted  and  tender-hearted,  be- 
cause the  opposite  faults  are  well-nigh 
natural  to  them.  Still  less  do  we  cry 
out  that  they  will  "  lose  some  of  ^o 
charms  of  their  sex,"  and  become  effemi- 
nate, because  they  correct  their  defects. 

How  these  corrections  can  best  be 
made  in  the  education  of  females,  and 
liow  women,  whom  we  will  suppose 
finally  endowed  with  sound  bodily 
liealth,  can  add  thereto  the  mental  and 
moral  gifts  and  graces  in  which  they 
are  now  deficient,  belongs  to  the  gener- 
al theory  of  paideuticSy  and  of  this,  for 
the  present,  we  cannot  pretend  to  speak, 
eave  very  briefly.  But  to  recognize 
-where  an  error  lies  is  already  half  way 
to  remedy  it ;  or  if  the  educators  of 
young  women  will  look  straight  in  the 
&ce  the  defects  to  which  they  are 
prone,  and  instead  of  taking  them  as 
matters  of  course,  set  about  resolutely 
to  remedy  them,  I  believe  the  battle  is 
secured. 

The  failings  of  both  sexes  are,  of 
course,  aggravated  by  the  common  sys- 
tem of  educating  them  entirely  apart.  In 
schools  exclusively  for  boys,  and  schools 


exclusively  for  girls,  masculine  iand 
feminine  failings,  coarseness  and  cruelty, 
on  one  side,  pettiness  and  unveracity  on 
the  other,  may  be  studied  in  typical  per- 
fection. It  is  not  for  one  who  has  not 
visited  America,  where  alone  the  system 
of  joint  education  has  had  a  fair  trial, 
to  decide  whether  it  involve  evils  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  outweigh  even  the 
fostering  of  such  faults.  I  can  only  say 
the  proof  of  mischief  need  to  be  very 
clear  and  very  serious  indeed,  to  turn 
such  a  balance. 

But  supposing  girls  to  be  educated  at 
their  homes  or  in  schools  for  their  own 
sex  only,  there  is  yet  something  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  remedying  their 
characteristic  defects.  Let  it  be  laid 
down  as  a  fVindamental  canon:  "Where 
the  wall  bulges,  build  the  buttress." 
Women  have  a  tendency  to  haste,  inex- 
actitude and  slovenliness  of  acquirement. 
Therefore,  instead  of  hurrying  them 
from  task  to  task,  they  ought  to  be 
gently,  but  firmly,  held  to  the  same  as 
long  as  reason  may  justify,  and  instead 
of  many  lessons  imperfectly  learned, 
they  ought  to  have  a  few  thoroughly 
acquired.  Actual  pedantry  of  precision 
is  a  better  error  in  teaching  a  girl  than 
the  miserable  eye-service  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  The  power  of  sus- 
tained concentration  of  thought,  on 
which  all  high-class  mental  work  de- 
pends, is  a  more  precious  acquirement 
than  a  mountain  of  facts  heaped  upon 
the  memory. 

Again,  there  are  certain  classes  of 
studies  peculiarly  calculated  to  train 
the  reasoning  powers.  These,  with  the 
usual  perversity  attending  the  treatment 
of  women,  have  been  left  out  of  the 
ordinary  female  curriculum  altogether. 
Logic,  algebra,  above  all  geometry,  by 
itself  a  grand  education,  are  precisely 
the  natural  mental  exercises  which  girls 
require,  and  precisely  the  things  they 
are  '  most  rarely  taught.  Languages, 
learned  as  boys  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
might  have  gone  some  way  to  supply 
their  place.  But  girls  are  commonly 
taught  French,  German,  and  Italian  in 
a  way  very  serviceable  for  foreign  travel, 
but  of  no  use  at  all  as  a  mental  training. 
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History,  too,  which  might  be  so  noble 
a.  study,  what  a  poor,  meagre  thing  it  i&, 
as  taught  commonlT  to  girls;  a  mere 
dry  digest  of  dates  and  dynasties.  Be- 
tween tbe  genuine  old  historians,  Hero- 
dotue  and  XeuojihoD,  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
and  the  compiJations  given  to  school- 
girls, there  Ia  the  same  diflerence  as  be- 
tween a  living  man  and  a  mummy. 
There  is  no  reaj  knowledge  of  human 
li£e  and  nature  to  be  obtained  from  such 
dry  dost  of  the  ages* 

And  while  the  studies  which  women 
most  need  to  correct  their  weak  pro- 
clivities are  commonly  denied  to  them, 
they  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  over-work- 
ed with  wretched  attempts  to  acquire  a 
multitude  of  things  rather  calculated, 
thim  otherwise,  to  increase  their  defects. 
Heal  art,  real  mu^ic,  real  painting,  real 
Mulptuie — are  magnificent  gifts  and 
graces—noble  etlucations  for  both  mind 
and  heart.  But  the  mock-music,  mock- 
drawing  and  painting  of  young  ladies, 
to  whom  tlie  simple  ground- work,  not 
to  speak  of  the  meaning  and  grandeur 
of  their  art,  has  never  for  an  instant 
been  revealed — can  they  be  called  ele- 
ments of  education  1  They  are  elements 
of  nothing  but  pretentiousness  and  fabc 
taste.  Few  things  make  me  m  jre  proud 
than  to  see  real  arti&t-women  like  Jenny 
Und  and  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Hosa 
Bonheur  and  Henriette  Brown.  Few 
things  make  me  more  ashamed  than  to 
hear  nine  lady  musicians  out  of  ten 
murdering  music  over  their  pianos,  and 
travestying  painting  at  their  easels. 
Let  any  spark  of  real  genius  for  art  be 
nourished  and  formed  to  the  uttermost, 
and  let  the  most  thorough  training  be 
given  wherever  Art  is  studied  at  all. 
But  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  have  done 
with  this  stupid  farce  of  aasuming  that 
every  school-girl  is  an  embryo  St  Ce- 
dlia  and  a  Raphael  in  petticoats.  After 
all,  even  in  the  matter  of  agreeability  in 
society,  the  one  gift  which  is  worth  all 
others  together,  is  the  power  of  conver- 
sation, the  power  which  is  the  sum  of 
good  sense,  good  nature,  and  a  well-cnl- 
tirated  mind*  This  is  the  gift  which 
sonrivea  when  bcantj  £ides,  and  sweet 
Toioes  cmck,  an  J  eyesight  fidls  over  the 


picture  or  the  modeL  This  is  the  poirer" 
on  which  nearly  all  women  practically 
fall  back  by  the  time  thej  are  thirty 
yeara  of  age^  and  which  madct  the 
French  granddt  cUjtmei  of  the  old  r&jime 
more  truly  Queens  of  Society  at  seventy^ 
and  eighty,  than  any  young  beauty  o^H 
eighteen  may  claim  to  be  now.  ^" 

Finally,  there  is  the  greatest  question 
of  alL  How  are  the  moral  weaknesses 
of  girls  to  be  cured  ?  I  should  eaj  that 
the  first  step  is  already  made  so  soon  as 
it  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  defects 
of  which  I  speak  arc-  defects,  and  not 
mere  little  womanly  pieh^^  vUj/wwtj  that 
they  are  faults  to  be  deplored  and 
cured,  not  charms  to  be  cherished  and 
admired.  What  are  these  Protean 
qualities  then,  which  in  a  boy  wo  look 
on  with  consternation,  and  in  a  girl 
with  indifference,  if  not  with  approba- 
tion ?  I  believe  they  may  be  summed 
up  by  calling  them  the  Servile  Vices, 
the  propensities  to  cowardice,  meanness, 
prevarication,  and  flattery,  which  are 
the  natural  products  alike  in  male  and 
female,  black  or  white  skins,  of  a  con- 
dition of  prolonged  puerile  or  servile 
dependence.  Women  are  not  slaves  in 
civjilized  countries,  but  in  almost  every 
important  respect  they  are  minor$  all 
their  lives.  The  tutelage  which  is  be- 
fitting at  fifteen,  weighs  on  them  equal- 
ly at  fifty ;  and  when  the  youth  emerges 
into  the  freedom  of  manhood,  the  girl 
passes  into  a  condition  wherein  it  da^H 
pends  on  the  character  of  her  hosband|^| 
whether  she  be  not  more  complete! j  in 
pupilage  than  ever  she  was  in  her 
school-room.  Till  women  poasesa  the 
full  civil  and  political  rights  of  adult 
human  beings,  so  long  the  tendency  to 
the  faults  of  those  men  who  are  arbitm- 
rily  deprived  of  such  rights  will  be 
found  in  them.  All  tlds,  of  course, 
would  be  accounted  a  mere  truism  if 
written  of  Negroes  or  Celts  or  Hindoos. 
When  will  Englishmen  and  Americans 
recognize  that  there  h  nothing  in  the 
speciality  of  a  woman^s  natune  to  make 
the  moral  i>olson  of  bondage  whole- 
some to  her,  while  it  is  deadly  to  her 
stronger-nerved  and  heavier>brained 
companion  t 
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Bat  even  before  we  can  hope  to  see 
the  condition  of  a  thoroughly  healthy 
womanhood  opened  by  the  admission 
of  women  to  full  civil  and  political 
equality  with  men,  there  is  yet  some- 
thing to  be  done  in  the  way  of  limit- 
ing it,  not  of  wholly  correcting  the 
moral  defects  to  which  they  are  most 
liable.  What  is  the  principle  which  in 
well-nurtured  boys  acts  as  a  sort  of 
outer  fence  against  deceit  and  coward- 
ice ?  It  is  the  principle  of  honor^  the 
•sentiment  which  bears  the  relation  to 
courage  and  truth,  which  modesty  does 
to  chastity.  Certain  evils  ought  never 
to  present  themselves  to  an  educated 
mind  in  the  form  of  temptation  at  all ; 
they  ought  to  be  repulsive  and  obnox- 
ious to  the  whole  nature ;  inadmissible 
even  in  thought.  A  boy  feels  this  about 
baseness  and  lying;  and  a  girl  about 
other  sins.  The  boy  is  half  lost,  to 
whom  it  occurs  as  a  possible  thing  to 
do  to  run  away  from  fight  or  to  cheat ; 
the  girl  is  half  lost  who  listens  without 
indignation  to  a  declaration  of  unlawful 
love.  But  why  cannot  the  two  share 
each  other's  sense  of  honor?  Above 
all,  why  does  not  the  girl  look  on  cow- 
ardice and  lies  as  impossible  things ;  ac- 
tions which  present  to  her  mind  no 
kind  of  temptation,  but  only  disgust. 
Surely  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  educate  girls  to  feel  in  this  way? 
Physical  courage  of  an  active  sort  is 
rarely  required  from  women ;  and  strange 
to  say,  where  it  is  asked  for,  it  is  gener- 
ally found.  But  the  habitual  timid 
frame  of  mind,  and  (it  is  needless  to 
add)  the  affectation  of  timidity  beyond 
what  is  really  experienced,  is  the  per- 
manent disgrace  of  women.  Still  worse 
is  that  duplicity  of  language,  that  inac- 
curacy of  description,  vehement  asser- 
tion of  uncertain  facts,  and  wheedling 
flattery  which  in  too  many  women,  if  it 
never  reaches  a  perfect  lie,  at  least  be- 
trays habitual  mendaciousness.  Straight- 
forward truth  is  the  chastity  of  the 
lips.  To  call  a  character  pure  which  is 
tainted  by  the  habitual  utterance  of  false- 
hood is  as  monstrous  as  to  call  a  man 
sober  who  drugs  himself  with'  opium. 
Is  it  not  a  miserable  thing  that  it 
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should  be  so  striking  a  sight  that  we 
should  always  notice  it  when  a  woman 
is  absolutely  veracious;  and  endowed 
with  that  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  leonine 
honesty  of  nature  which  is  the  nobler 
part  of  courage  ?  But  the  vices  of  the 
weak  and  subjugated  are  not  to  be 
effaced  in  a  generation.  Professor 
Tyndal  tells  us  that  every  time  a  wom- 
an fondles  a  child  she  impresses  on  the 
molecules  of  her  brain  a  tendency  to 
baby-love,  which  she  will  transmit  to 
her  daughter  and  her  daughter's 
daughters.  How  often,  I  marvel,  look- 
ing back  through  our  female  ancestry 
for  a  thousand  years,  should  we  have 
seen  our  mothers  not  only  impressing 
baby-love  on  their  brains  by  caresses, 
but  compelled  to  impress  also  fear  and 
dissimulation  by  fierce  words,  and  des- 
potic rules  and  tyrannous  suppression 
of  all  their  natural  development  ?  If 
the  touch  of  an  infant's  soft  lips  melts 
a  mother's  heart,  what  effect  on  a  wife's 
nature,  I  wonder,  has  a  husband's 
blow  ?  And  how  many  generations  of 
women  are  likely  to  have  passed  in  any 
family  free  from  such  scathing  influ- 
ence? 

But  happier  days  are  in  store.  The 
reign  of  violence  draws  to  a  close ;  and 
under  juster,  milder  laws,  the  natures  of 
women  will  expand  with  a  beauty  hith- 
erto unknown.  Hitherto,  even  when  a 
girl  has  herself  been  free,  from  infancy, 
from  all  harshness  and  oppression,  she 
has  still  inherited  some  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  a  long-depressed  sex,  and  has 
lived  among  companions  enduring  the 
results  of  oppression.  But  when  the 
whole  system  of  wrong  comes  to  an 
end,  when  women's  opinions  are  no 
longer  deconsidered  by  the  refusal  to 
them  of  political  rights,  women's  civil 
and  personal  liberty  secured  to  them  as 
to  other  free  citizens,  then  a  new  phase 
of  womanhood, — I  had  almost  said,  a 
new  face  of  women, — will  surely  appear. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  our  part  to  set  our 
faces  regularly  to  the  work  of  that  com- 
plete education  which  shall  no  longer 
consist  in  making  what  is  good  better, 
but  also  in  changing  what  is  bad  and 
weak  into  what  is  good  and  strong. 
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In  October,  1857,  during  my  morning 
walk  from  Portchester  Square   to  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  a  gentleman  accost- 
ed me  near  Regent  Circus  with  the  re- 
mark, "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I 
think  the  boy  behind  you  is  watching 
an  opportunity  to  pick  your  pocket." 
Turning  around,  I  saw    through    the 
crowd,  hastening  cityward,  a  shabbily- 
dressed  f<8llow,  apparently  about  four- 
teen years  old,  with  one  arm  around  a 
lamp-post,  and  twirling  upon  his  heeL 
He  might  have  been  an  errand  boy,  or 
an  under-porter  at  a  railway-station,  or 
a   market-gardener's    fag,    or    a   cab- 
driver's  son  looking  for  a  job  for  his 
father,  or  any  of  the  thousand  non-de- 
scripts  who  earn  a  precarious  livelihood 
in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, but  he  did  not  look  like  a  thie£ 
Yet  I  felt  certain  I  had  seen  him  be- 
fore.   Therefore,  looking  at  him  a  mo- 
ment in  his  gyrations,  I  replied  to  the 
person  who  had  warned  me,  that  I  was 
obliged  by  the  suggestion,  but  doubted 
whether  he  was  correct,  and  pursued 
my  walk.   The  interruption  was  forgot- 
ten in  a  few  minutes,  though  I  had 
meanwhile  folded  and  thrust  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  I  was  reading  into  my 
coat  pocket  as  additional  security  to 
my  hankerchief,  and  had  reached  Hol- 
bom  Bars,  a  mile  or  so  further  on,  when 
two   school-boys,  with    satchels,  came 
running  up  to  me,  with  the  cry,  "  Mis- 
ter, Mister,  that  boy  has  picked  your 
pocket.    We  saw  him  do  it."    Turning 
instantly  and  looking  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  lads,  I  saw  the  same 
fellow  against  whom  I  had  been  pre- 
viously warned,  escaping  at  full  speed  in 
the  direction  of  Seven  Dials,  and  lost 
immediately  after  in  that  maze  of  streets 
and  lanes.    The  rogue  had  followed  me, 
watched  my  movements,  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  crowd  at  High  Holbom,  and 
abstracted  both  newspaper  and  hand- 
kerchief from  my  pocket 


The  secret  was  now  revealed.  For 
months  I  had  been  a  sufferer  from  the 
continual  loss  of  that  necessary  appur- 
tenance to  a  gentleman's  outfit,  a  pocket 
handkerchief.  It  happened,  perhaps, 
once  a  week,  perhaps  twice;  but  the^ 
event  was  so  certain  and  the  annoyance 
so  great,  that  I  had  always  taken  the 
precaution  of  late  to  provide  myself 
with  two, — the  reserve  being  put  into 
the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat.  This  boy 
knew  me,  watched  me,  followed  me, 
and  at  the  fitting  moment,  week  after 
week,  abstracted  my  handkerchief  Deft 
handicraftsman  as  he  was,  he  repeated 
this  feat  the  more  easily,  because  I  had 
the  habit  of  reading  whilst  I  walked,  and 
because  perfectly  familiar  with  streets  I 
had  traversed  at  the  same  hour  for  years, 
my  thoughts  were  as  much  abstracted  as 
they  would  have  been  in  by-ways  of  the 
country,  or  on  the  shingle  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

This  incident  interested  me  in  learn- 
ing, what  a  man  of  business  might,  of 
the  habits  of  the  criminal  classes  of 
London.  I  had,  perhaps,  some  peculiar 
facilities  for  this,  inasmuch  as  my  Sun- 
day-school was  made  up  from  children 
of  the  very  poor,  and  my  duties  on 
week  days  led  me  often  into  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  both  Houndsditch  and  St. 
Giles,  the  one  being  the  chief  residence 
of  the  dealers  in  stolen  goods,  the  other 
the  emporium  of  petty  larceny.  Be- 
sides these,  I  had  the  advantage  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Henry  May- 
hew,  the  eccentric  philanthropist,  who 
had  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
rookeries  of  London  and  their  inmates 
than  any  man  living ;  and  who  was  at 
the  time  preparing  his  "Great  World 
of  London."  What  I  learned  of  this 
class  of  persons, — ^thieves,  in  other 
words, — resident  in  the  largest  capital 
of  Europe, — ^tracing  their  ancestry  in 
many  cases  back  through  several  gene- 
rations of  outlaws,— having  no  other 
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means  of  support  than  constant  depre- 
dations on  the  well-to-do  classes,  edu- 
cated in  a  vernacular  exclusively  their 
own,  divided  into  orders  as  distinct  as 
tradesmen  from  barristers  or  mechanics 
from  peers  of  the  realm,  governed  by 
laws  to  which  time  has  given  sanction 
in  spite  of  ethics,  and  expatriating  their 
surplusage  as  well  to  the  great  cities  of 
North  and  South  America  as  to  the 
larger  towns  of  Eijrope,  may  perhaps  be 
of  use  as  well  as  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  To  inquire  into  the  mode  and 
means  of  living  of  the  criminal  cl^es 
involves  an  investigation,  moro  or  less 
complete  into  the  character  and  causes 
of  crime,  and  can,  therefore,  never  be 
wholly  useless. 

It  is  of  habitual  criminals  I  write,  not 
of  casual  offenders.  While  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  latter,  such  as  mur- 
der, assault,  arson,  ravishment,  bigamy, 
And  embezzlement,  cannot  be  made  a 
trade  or  profession,  or  resorted  to  as  a 
regular  means  of  subsistence,  those  of 
^bich  the  habitual  criminal  is  guilty, 
euch  as  burglary,  robbery,  coining, 
and  larceny,  require  almost  the  same 
apprenticeships  as  a  trade.  They  are 
crafts  which  cannot  be  successfully  pur- 
sued without  previous  training.  They 
are  practised  by  a  distinct  body  of  peo- 
ple. Like  the  "  Sonqxias "  among  the 
Hottentots,  and  the  "  Fingoes  "  among 
the  Kaffirs,  the  ''Prigs''  and  ''Cad- 
gers "  of  London  constitute  that  portion 
of  the  public  which  objects  to  work, 
and  which  necessarily  lives  on  the  food 
procured  by  the  labor  of  others.  The 
manner  in  which  this  is  done, — the 
modus  operandi  pursued, — ^is  that  which 
makes  the  classes  they  form.  The 
*'  Mampsman,''  "  Drummer^''  "  Mobs- 
man''  ** Snedksman,"  and  " Shofulman,'^ 
terms  by  which  thieves  themselves  des- 
ignate the  several  branches  of  their  pro- 
fession, are  simply  expressions  of  vari- 
ous modes  of  stealing. 

The  '' Hampsman"  is  the  foot-pad 
who  robs  by  daring,  or  the  burglar  who 
plunders  by  force.  He  is  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  large,  well-built,  strong, 
with  joints  and  muscles  well-knit  to- 
gether, in  robust  health,  and  of  a  taci- 


turn, self-reliant  nature.  If  not  bred  a 
mechanic,  he  possesses  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind.  He  is  handy  at  repairs, 
— understands  machinery, — is  interested 
in  workshops,  knows  the  uses  of  tools, 
studies  the  latest  inventions  in  physics, 
and  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  with 
the  skilled  workmfen  of  the  machine 
shops.  Of  all  the  criminal  classes,  he 
stands  at  the  head.  He  has  no  associa- 
tion with  the  thieves  of  other  classes. 
The  perils  he  braves,  and  the  dexterity 
he  brings  to  his  work,  make  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  petty  criminals  contemp- 
tible to  him,  and  he  shuns  their  com- 
pany. The  false  pretences  of  ftie  swin- 
dlers and  cheats,  the  low  gaming  of  the 
*'  thimblerigs,"  the  betting  and  intimi- 
dating of  the  "  bouncers,"  and  the  beg- 
ging of  the  "  cadgers,"  are  below  his 
contempt.  A  "  shallow  cove,"  who  ex- 
hibits himself  half  naked  in  the  streets, 
or  the  "  Charley  Pitcher  "  who  cheats 
by  sleight  of  hand,  he  looks  upon  as  des- 
picable. His  hardihood  and  disregard 
of  danger,  his  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  skill  in  their  uses,  his  sense  of  hon- 
or and  pride  in  his  profession,  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  criminal  classes, 
and  he  shuns  the  sncaksman  or  cove  as 
a  Chief  Justice  wohld  avoid  the  Police 
Court  Attorney. 

The  "  Drummer  "  plunders  either  by 
stupefying  or  frightening  his  victims. 
He  usually  acts  in  connection  with  a 
woman  of  the  town,  though  the  two  arc 
never  seen  together  till  the  denouement 
comes.  If  belonging  to  the  lower  class, 
the  victim  is  lured  into  som6|  drinking 
place  and  his  liquor  drugged,  when  the 
robbery  is  committed.  If  to  the  higher 
class,  the  process  is  different  and  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  An  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  a  physician,  passing 
through  Regent's  Park  at  the  edge  pf 
the  evening,  several  summers  ago,  ob- 
served a  lap-dog  fall  from  a  carriage. 
An  exclamation  of  fear  came  from  the 
lady  within,  lest  the  animal  should  be 
run  over.  As  soon  as  the  horses  were 
drawn  up,  the  gentleman,  stepping  into 
the  drive,  took  up  the  dog  and  handed 
it  to  the  lady,  who  was  profuse  in  her 
thanks.  She  was  young,  beautiful,  rich- 
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ly  dressed,  with  an  air  of  high  breed- 
ing, and  a  cnltiTated  Toice  of  rue 
sweetness.  Bowing  her  acknowledg- 
ments again  on  parting,  she  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  on,  bat  almost  im- 
mediately stopped  him,  as  if  something 
had  been  forgotten.  Leaning  from  the 
window,  towards  which  the  gentleman 
again  approached,  the  &ir  occupant 
said :  ^  Excose  me,  please, — perhaps  I 
ongfat  not  to  do  it, — ^bnt  yon  hare  been 
Tcry  kind,  and  are  too  generous  to  mis- 
miderstand  me.  Here  is  my  card.  If 
you  will  do  us  the  honor  to  aill,  my  hus- 
band will  be  happy  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness/'  Pleased  at  making  so 
stylish  an  acquaintance,  and  flattered 
by  the  lady^s  manner,  the  gentleman 
did  not  fail  to  caU.  The  house  was  in 
St  John's  Wood,  a  neat  suburban  cot- 
tage, standing  in  its  own  grounds,  and 
furnished  in  exquisite  taste.  He  was 
received  with  cordiality  and  invited  to 
repeat  bis  visit  The  acquaintance  rip- 
ened. His  calls  became  daily.  He  was 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  wrong,  even 
though  he  had  never  seen  the  husband. 
One  morning  the  servant,  who  went  to 
announce  him,  returned  with  '*  Madame's 
compliments;  she  was  not  quite  well, 
and  was  breakfastiiij^  in  her  chamber. 
Would  he  mind  her  receiving  him 
there?" 

**  Certainly  not,"  the  victim  replied, 
and  followed  the  servant  up-stairs.  The 
lady  was  in  an  undress  of  rich  colors, 
her  hair  unbound  and  falling  luxuriant- 
ly over  her  shoulders,  her  face  a  little 
pale,  andlher  manner  more  subdued 
than  usual.  The  gentleman  condoled, 
became  interested,  retained  within  his 
grasp  the  not  reluctant  hand  that  be 
had  taken,  passed  his  arm  around  the 
waist  of  the  charmer  (for,  as  he  told 
me  afterwards,  he  was  lost  to  every- 
thing except  the  passionate  illusion  of 
the  moment),  and  was  just  bending  over 
to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
when  the  lady  suddenly  uttered  a  shrill 
scream  and  struggled  as  if  endeavoring 
to  free  herself  from  his  embrace.  In- 
stantly the  door  flew  open,  and  a  man 
rushed  in.  The  lady  ran  to  his  arms. 
It  was  the  husband    The  catastrophe 


may  be  imagined.  No  exi^anations 
would  answer.  Appearances,  the  gen- 
tleman well  knew,  were  against  him^ 
and  to  avoid  publicity,  he  actnaBy  paid 
the  man,  who  was  a  well-known  thid^ 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  by  a 
check  drawn  on  the  Barings,  and  parted 
with  his  watch  and  solitaire  diamond 
flnger  ring.  Though  he  came  to  his 
senses  afterwards,  and  placed  the  case 
in  the  hands  of  the  authoiitiea,  it  was 
of  no  avalL  Detectives  visited  the 
house,  but  the  occupants  had  gone. 
The  landlord,  a  rich  Jew  pearl  mer- 
chant, had  rented  it  and  its  belongings, 
including  carriage  and  horses,  by  the 
week,  to  a  party  frx>m  the  country,  who 
had  paid  the  rent  in  advance.  "•  Dey 
vas  respectable  people,  so  lar  as  I 
knows,  and  dey  paid  the  rent  I  alvays 
charges." 

The  '^  Mobsman  "  plunders  by  manual 
dexterity.  He  is  a  handicraftsman. 
From  five  ant}  six  years  old  he  is  educa- 
ted into  the  legerdemain  of  street-jug- 
ging. For  a  sharp  eye,  quick  ear,  light 
touch,  and  velvet  step,  he  has  no  equal. 
He  i^pears  to  be  all  indifference,  he  i$ 
all  attention ; — ^he  seems  to  be  moving 
in  one  direction,  he  is  really  bound  in 
another ;  he  looks  to  be  pitching  cop- 
pers with  boys  on  the  crossing,  but  is 
really  planning  to  purloin  that  eldeiiy 
gentleman^s  bandanna.  To  pretend  one 
thing  and  be  another  has  been  the  end 
of  his  education.  Why,  I  do  not  know 
but  the  chimney-sweeps  used  to  be  re- 
cruited from  the  younger  pickpockets. 
I  myself  knew  one  such  case.  It  was 
two  years  since  I  had  seen  Tim  bound 
over  by  the  Police  Justice  to  a  master- 
sweep.  One  cold  morning  of  January, 
when  the  Thames  was  covered  with 
masses  of  floating  ice,  and  the  snow  had 
been  for  weeks  caked  upon  the  ground, 
I  encountered  him  on  my  way  to  the 
railway  station.  He  was  barefooted, 
standing  on  his  bag  which  he  had 
doubled  up  on  the  doorstep,  and  biting 
away  with  immistakeable  relish  at  a 
cold  potato. 

"  Why,  Tim,  how  d'  ye  do  ?  "  said  I, 
addressing  hinu  "You  are  breakOast- 
ing  early  this  morning  ?  " 
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**  This  isn't  breakfast,"  said  he.  "  This 
is  a  cold  potato, — it's  a  rare  one,  too. 
Mistress  gave  it  me  last  night  to  keep 
the  cold  out  of  my  stomach." 

"And  what  do  you  get  for  break- 
fast?" 

"I  get  bread  and  cheese  when  I've 
done  the  flue ;  and  I  have  hot  tea  when 
I  get  home  with  my  bag." 

**  Do  you  get  plenty  to  eat  ? " 

"  Pretty  well ;  if  they  won't  giv^us 
food,  we  won't  go  up  the  flue.  They 
know  that  Bob  got  no  supper  the 
other  night,  because  he  left  the  soot 
leak  out  of  the  sack  in  bringing  it 
home ;  but  master  was  obliged  to  give 
him  a  feed  afore  he'd  go  to  work  in  the 
morning.  We  don't  mind  a  thrashing, 
but  we  must  have  victuals." 

**  How  is  it  you  are  alone  to-day  ? 
Where  is  your  master  ? " 

"  He's  jJong  with  Bob  over  the  way. 
They'll  be  done  afore  they  let  me  in 
liere ;  they  always  keeps  you  waiting  an 
liour  at  this  house ;  they  sleep  so  hard." 

This  boy  could  scarcely  have  reached 
liis  ninth  year.  He  was  only  seven 
"When  he  was  bound.  At  that  time  he 
had  been  more  than  a  twelvemonth  (one 
of  the  policeman  said  two  years)  on  the 
streets.  No  wonder  that  he  had  learned 
human  nature,  and  was  ready  even  thus 
early  to  antagonize  with  his  employers 
lor  the  maintenance  of  his  rights. 

Another  class  of  "  Mobsmen^''^  com- 
posed of  men  instead  of  boys,  is  found 
in  those  whose  habits  give  rise  to  the 
name.  To  pursue  his  work  successfully, 
the  adult  pickpocket  must  have  con- 
federates. The  watch  slipped  from  its 
fob,  the  portemonnaie  filched  from  the 
pocket,  the  brooch  broken  from  its 
guard-chain,  or  the  diamond  breast-pin 
torn  from  its  fastenings,  needs  to  be 
passed  instantly  to  other  hands.  To  be 
secure  of  his  prize,  the  operator  must 
bo  ''covered."  Hence  the  larger  **  mobs- 
man," always  working  in  company, 
gains  his  name.  He  is  comparatively 
refined,  is  dressed  in  fashion,  mixes  in 
good  company,  and  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  "  swell "  of  the  upper  classes.  He 
is  an  habitu6  of  the  Opera,  a  regular 
attendant  upon  the  meetings  in  Exeter 


Hall,  and  a  church-goer  at  the  fashioner, 
ble  chapel.  No  missionary  meeting  of 
the  evangelical  classes  or  charity  sermon 
to  the  aristocracy  ever  finds  him  absent. 
An  alarm  of  fire  in  a  crowded  assembly, 
a  pelting  rain  at  the  breaking  up  of  an 
anniversary  gathering,  or  a  giving-way 
of  ^scat  or  platform  in  a  thronged  hall, 
is  his  harvest  home.  Life,  which  is  the 
first  thought  to  all  others,  is  no  care  of 
his.  To  be  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
the  upper  classes,  upon  which  a  panic 
has  seized,  is  his  holiday ;  for  he  can 
pilfer  without  suspicion,  and  secure  his 
gains  without  risk.  In  spite  of  handi- 
craft and  dress,  added  not  unfrequently 
to  great  success,  the  "  Mobsman  "  holdJs 
the  third  place  only  among  the  crimi- 
nal classes,  and  never  ventures  to  thrust 
himself  into  the  company  of  "  Hamps- 
men  "  or  *^^Drummergy 

Fourth  in  the  list  of  those  who  make 
thievery  a  livelihood,  is  the  ^^  Sneaks 
manJ'^  He  does  not  plunder  by  manual 
dexterity,  but  by  stealth.  His  name 
indicates  his  position.  Prom  the  petty 
larceny  boy  to  the  horse-thief,  almost 
every  individual  of  this  class  belongs 
to  a  distinct  tribe.  They  are  not  always 
gypsies,  but  whether  engaged  in  sheep- 
stealing  or  poaching  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, or  in  robbing  tills  or  market  carts 
in  the  metropolis,  their  physiognomy 
and  bodily  conformation  stamp  them 
with  an  individuality  hardly  less  mark- 
ed. You  recognize  them  in  every  pur- 
lieu of  town  and  around  every  magis- 
trate's court  in  the  provinces.  With 
the  single  exception,  that  they  do  not 
steal  dogs  (a  line  of  business  monopo- 
lized by  broken-down  grooms  and  ost- 
lers), there  is  nothing  safe  from  their 
depredations.  They  are  the  garden  and 
kitchen-thieves,  the  robbers  of  poultry- 
yards,  the  pilferers  of  forks  and  spoons, 
the  rogues  of  the  docks,  the  middle- 
men of  goods  stolen  from  warehouses, 
the  vendors  of  smuggled  tobacco,  the 
assistants  of  dishonest  serving  men,  and 
the  fags  of  pawnbrokers  and  Jews.  In 
numbers,  they  exceed  all  the  other 
classes,  but  there  is  not  a  highminded 
^^Bampsman  "  or  "  Dimmmer^'^  "  Mobs- 
man "  or  ^^Shofulman,''^  who  would  con- 
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^nt  to  be  convicted  in  their  company. 
They  thieve  upon  their  own  class.  The 
tickets  of  the  pawnbrokers,  which  make 
up  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  lowest  of  the  working  peo- 
ple, are  a  spoil  they  constantly  covet. 
As  an  example  of  this,  let  me  narrate 
what  I  once  witnessed  in  a  police  c^urt 
in  Cheapside. 

I  had  arrived  early,  as  the  case  in 
which  1  was  subpcenaed  to  be  a  witness 
was  expected  to  come  off  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  day's  proceedings. 
The  place  was  already  thronged.  In 
the  lobby,  a  room  hardly  twelve  feet 
square,  there  were  crammed  scores  of 
women,  ill-clad,  misery-worn  wives  and 
mothers  from  whose  mouths,  redolent 
of  gin,  arose  a  Babylonian  jargon  of  an- 
gry exclamations  and  chuckling  laugh- 
ter that  never  paused  for  a  moment. 
Fast  wedged  in  a  comer,  speculating  as 
to  what  it  all  meant,  I  saw  a  green- 
baize  door  open,  and  a  bald-pated  clerk, 
with  shabby  clothes  and  unctuous  face, 
suddenly  enter,  holding  a  bundle  of 
scraps  of  paper  in  one  hand  and  a 
greasy  Testament  in  the  other.  Beset 
by  every  woman  within  reach  of  him 
to  perform  some  indispensable  service, 
but  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  he  cried 
out: 

"Now,  then!  What's  all  this  noise 
about  ?  Shut  up,  some  of  you,  if  you 
don't  want  to  wait  two  hours  yet." 

There  was  a  partial  silence  immedi- 
ately, or  rather  a  subsidence  of  the  jab- 
bering noise  info  a  subdued,  buzzing 
sound. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Macmurrough,"  said  the 
eager  functionary,  addressing  himself 
to  a  stubborn-looking  Irishwoman,  and 
handing  her  the  Testament,  **Now,]tfr3. 
Macmurrough,  look  sharp."  The  wom- 
an took  the  book,  and  the  clerk  jcontin- 
ued  speaking,  but  not  a  word  that  he 
said  could  I  understand.  Again  and 
again,  as  the  book  was  handed  to  one 
and  another,  did  I  bring  all  my  power 
of  attention  upon  what  he  was  uttering 
in  a  full,  monotonous  voice,  but  not  one 
syllable  could  I  distinguish,  save  at  the 
close,  when  "  kiss-the-book-a-shilling  " 
was  alone  audible.    The  sounds  he  ut- 


tered never  grew  plainer.  I  heard  them 
fifty  times.  There  was  not  a  single 
word  to  be  distinguished.  It  was,  of 
course,  an  oath,  but  it  could  have  been 
intelligible  to  no  mortal  ears ;  and  the 
series  of  sounds  in  which  it  was  given 
to  those  wretched  women  can  only  be 
represented  as  follows :  "  Bubble-ubble- 
ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble  -  ubble-  nb- 
ble-ubbl  e-ubble-ubble-ubble-ubble— kiss 
th«^book-a-shilling."  Mrs.  Macmur- 
rough kissed  the  book  and  paid  a  shil- 
ling. So  did  the  others.  The  clerk 
scribbled  something  on  one  of  the 
shreds  of  paper,  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  affiant,  and  pushed  her  into  the 
street,  beginning  his  irreverent  mumble 
the  same  instant  to  another  candidate. 
I  timed  the  process.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  occupied  thirty-five  seconds. 
Within  that  time  an  oath  was  adminis- 
tered, the  document  signed,  the  shilling 
received,  and  the  woman  discharged. 

For  the  best  part  of  an  hour  this  sin- 
gular process  went  on,  until  at  last,  the 
room  being  cleared,  I  begged  a  decent 
man  who  stood  near  me  to  enlighten 
my  ignorance. 

*'  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know,"  ask- 
ed he,  "  after  witnessing  the  whole 
transaction,  and  seeing  the  clerk  swear 
out  the  whole  lot  ?  " 

"  I  might  have  known,  certainly,"  I 
replied,  "  could  I  have  made  out  what 
the  clerk  said ;  but  beyond  the  words, 
or  rather  the  word,  as  ho  pronounced  it, 
*  kiss-the-book-a-shilling,'  I  never  caught 
a  syllable." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you.  These 
women  have  each  lost  their  pawn  tick- 
ets, which  represent  usually  hardly  one 
quarter  the  value  of  the  furniture  or 
clothing  or  jewelry  they  have  pawned. 
These  tickets  have  been  stolen.  They 
make  an  affidavit  to  this  effect,  for  a 
copy  of  which  they  pay  a  shilling,  and 
if  it  be  tendered  to  the  pawnbroker  in 
lieu  of  the  missing  ticket,  before  the 
thief  tenders  that,  the  goods  can  be  re- 
deemed by  the  holder." 

"  No  very  gratifying  solution  of  the 
mystery  I "  thought  I,  as  I  thanked  my 
acquaintance  of  the  morning  for  his  in- 
formation ;  "  another  bad  item  to  be  ap- 
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pended  to  one's  knowledge  of  London 
thieves." 

Associated  with  the  ^^  Sneakamen,''^ 
though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the 
class,  are  the  "  Flatcatdwrs^^^  who  ob- 
tain their  living  as  ring-droppers  and 
duffers;  the  ^^ Hunters,^''  who  are  the 
thimblerig  men,  living  by  low  gaming ; 
and  the  "  Betters,''^  who  talk,  bet,  and 
intimidate  people  out  of  their  property. 
The  first-named  are  remarkable  for 
great  shrewdness,  thorough  in  their 
knowledge  of  character,  and  ingenious 
in  devising  and  executing  their  schemes, 
while  the  "  Hunters  "  are  the  black-legs. 
As  a  rule,  the  "  Sneaksman  "  is  the  least 
daring  and  expert  of  all  these  classes, 
is  regarded  as  despicable  by  the  bolder 
thieves,  and  pursues  his  course  without 
courage,  intellect,  honor,  or  dexterity. 

The  "  Shofidman  "  coins  bad  money, 
counterfeits  banknotes,  and  forges  sig- 
natures. Less  is  known  of  him  than  of 
the  first  three  classes,  not  because  he  is 
not  worth  the  study,  but  because  of  his 
seclusiveness.  He  is  not  gregarious.  He 
takes  no  friends  into  his  counsels.  He 
is  generally,  too,  a  man  well  on  in  mid- 
dle life,  and  prudence  has  grown  with 
years.  In  his  workshop,  at  the  remote 
end  of  a  dark  cellar  leading  out  of  one 
of  the  blind  courts  of  St.  Giles',  or  in 
his  laboratory  of  retorts  and  crucibles, 
phials  and  melting-pots,  up  "  four  pair 
back  "  of  one  of  the  tumble-down  rook- 
eries of  Seven  Dials,  he  confines  himself 
night  and  day.  He  thinks,  and  invents, 
and  experiments,  but  does  not  talk.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  crimi- 
nal physiology,  that  so  little  is  ever 
known  of  the  secrets  of  counterfeiting. 
All  the  evidence  produced  at  famous 
trials  before  the  courts,  all  the  discov- 
eries made  by  policemen  and  detectives 
whenever  the  tools  and  dies  of  a  coiner 
are  found,  all  the  revelations  of  the 
mysteries  of  London,  Paris,  and  other 
great  cities,  by  Dickens,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  others  supposed  to  know,  leave  the 
great  facts  pertaining  to  forgeries,  coun- 
terfeits and  base  coin,  wholly  in  {he 
dark.  The  Bank  of  England  possesses  a 
machine  for  detecting  false  coin,  through 
which,  upon  an  average,  nine  million 


sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  pass  every 
year.  It  often  throws  out  two  hundred 
in  a  week  as  false.  Who  makes  them  ? 
The  bank  lost  £320,000  by  one  series  of 
forgeries,  so  well  were  they  done.  It 
lost  £360,000  by  another.  "Who  did 
them  ?  In  both  cases  a  man  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  gallows,  not  because  either 
had  committed  the  stupendous  fraud, 
but  because  one  count  in  an  indictment 
could  be  made  to  stand  against  each. 
The  great  facts  nobody  dares  to  ex- 
hume. The  Bank  desires  the  public  to 
be  ignorant  of  its  weak  side, — the 
criminal  can  gain  nothing  by  confession, 
— tHe  court  can  deal  with  nothing  out 
of  the  record.  The  result  is  that  one 
^^  Shofulman''''  dies  upon  the  gallows, 
while  the  profession  and  all  its  secrets 
remain  undisturbed. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  dog 
thieves.  They  cannot  be  said  to  form  a 
class ;  there  are  hardly  enough  of  them 
for  that ;  but  they  possess  peculiarities 
of  their  own,  and  pursue  their  calling 
with  little  risk  and  very  considerable 
profit.  England,  for  three  hundred 
years,  has  been  remarkable  for  its  fine 
and  various  breeds  of  dogs.  No  people 
are  so  fond  of  the  animal.  There  is 
hardly  a  handsome  house  in  all  England 
without  its  one  or  more  lap-dogs ;  and 
these  as  regularly  take  their  daily  drives 
and  walks  as  their  mistresses.  During 
the  season,  of  a  morning,  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens  are  full  of 
them.  They  are  in  carriages  and  on 
foot,  following  or'  led,  their  ormolu 
bells  tinkling  and  their  names  constant- 
ly called.  This  is  the  harvest-time  for 
the  dog-stealer.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
moment  only, — the  servant  girl's  face  is 
turned,  looldng  after  the  tall  guardsman 
who  has  just  passed,— the  King  Charles 
or  poodle  disappears  under  the  folds  of 
a  capacious  coat-pocket,  and  the  thief 
mixes  with  the  crowd,  or  is  lost  among 
the  trees.  An  advertisement  ofiering  a 
reward  for  the  lost  pet  appears  in  the 
next  morning's  Times^ — a  shabby  groom 
visits  your  kitchen  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  leaves  word  that  you  can  find 
him  at  the  Green  Lion,  from  where  he 
thinks  he  can  take  you  to  your  "  dawg.''^ 
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You  arc  cond acted  by  him  to  a  locality 
where  you  are  certain  you  are  his  vic- 
tim before  you  ideutify  your  hist  prop- 
erty ;  and  you  end  by  paying  him  hia 
price,  and  taking  the  shortest  way  home 
with  your  dog  in  your  arms,  I  have 
known  as  high  as  twenty  pounds  paid 
to  recover  a  lost  poodle,  but  the  usual 
charge  h  but  two, 

I  have  given  the  classification  adopt- 
ed by  the  dii^honeat  portion  of  society 
themselvijg,  la  reality  they  arc  simply 
thieves^  cheats,  beggarSj  and  vagrants* 
The  hist,  who  choose  a  roving  life,  as 
their  name  expresses,  are  the  English 
Bedouins^  who,  in  their  own  wdrda, 
'*  love  to  shake  a  free  leg,"  and  are  the 
thoughtless  and  careless  vagabonds  of 
mankind*  The  beggars,  deticicnt  in 
courage  and  intellect, — the  clieata  pos- 
sessed of  the  latter,  but  cowards, — and 
the  thieves,  hardy,  regardless  of  danger, 
choosing  rather  to  take  with  risk  than 
to  accept  with  sjifety,  constitute  the 
natural  classification  of  the  criminal 
cl assets.  In  the  prii^uns,  however,  a 
division  is  made  accorditig  to  educa* 
tion,  the  first  class  composing  the  for- 
gers and  counterfeiters^  the  Becond  the 
thimblerigs  and  pick  pock  eta,  iind  the 
third  the  ane&ks  and  slieep-stealers.  Of 
these  three  classes  the  first  and  last  fur* 
nish  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  re- 
formation, while  the  middle  class,  most 
difficult  of  real  improvemeat,  is  most 
apt  to  feign  conversion. 

Visiting  a  sick  Ihimblerigger  with  a 
young  missionary',  I  requested  the  latter 
to  talk  with  him  on  religious  subjects. 
He  did  so,  detailing  to  him  the  fallen 
condition  of  mankind,  the  need  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  redemption  by  Christ, 
reading  to  the  sick  man,  in  proof  of 
what  he  said,  passages  from  the  gospels. 
The  poor  fellow  listened  and  acquiesced. 
To  every  interrogation  of  the  miasion- 
ary  ho  answered,  ••*  Certainly,  sir," — "In 
course,  sir  I "  so  that  my  companion 
was  greatly  encouraged.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  all  deception,  and  step- 
piQg  forward,  said,  **  Joe,  my  boy,  the 
minister  is  very  kind,  and  now  I  will 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  *^  Do  you 
VfVA^  who  Jesus  Christ  wasT* 


*^  Well,  no,-'  said  he,  after  a  pause^  "  I 
should  say  that's  werry  hard  to  tell/' 

"  Do  you  know  why  He  died  on  the 
cross  ?  '* 

**  No,  that  I  don't.'' 

**  Can  you  tell  ine  svho  the  Trinity 
are?" 

"  No,  sm" 

"  Are  you  a  sinner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  We  are  all  an- 
ners,^ — miserable  sinners.** 

**  Have  you  ever  done  wrong  t  '* 

"  Why  no  ;  1  don't  consider  as  I  ©rer 
have  ;  not  as  I  can  remember.*' 

**  But  do  you  not  think,  jL»e,  that  yoD 
are  a  sinner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir;  we  are  all  »ia- 
ners." 

'*  What  is  a  sinner,  Joe  ?  " 

^'  Well,  blest  if  I  know.  I  never  had 
no  head-piece," 

And  yet  this  ipan  was  &iiu>og  the 
shrewdest  of  criminals  who  had  ever 
been  admitted  at  Pentt>nvilk%  and  could 
both  read  and  w^rite." 

As  regards  the  criminal  period  of 
life,  calculating  the  ratio  of  ages  of 
prisoners,  the  largest  projiortion  fixes  it 
to  be  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
jreare.  At  fifteen  the  ruling  principle 
of  life  is  developed.  Before  that  age 
the  will  is  in  abeyance.  The  lx)y  19 
governed.  But  after  that,  among  the 
poorer  classes,  parental  dominion  is 
shaken  off,  lie  has  a  will  of  his  own. 
It  is  the  dangerous  time  of  life,  and  to 
those  of  vicious  impu!j*es  or  bad  assod- 
catcs,  the  turning-point  to  ruin.  la 
proof  of  this,  it  is  ascertainctl  that 
while  the  ratio  of  that  period  (from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  years)  to  the  whole 
population  of  Great  Briton  is  nineteen 
per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  the  same  period 
to  the  whole  number  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals is  forty-nine  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  while  the  young  men  and  women 
compose  less  than  one  fifth  her  popula- 
tion, they  make  up  one  half  her  crimi- 
nals. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  the 
various  punishments  of  crime^  but  I 
may  allude  to  the  ^^  silent  system,"  bo 
called ;  for  the  purpost^  of  sliowing  how 
curious  are  tlie  means  of  communication 
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invented  and  adopted  by  the  prisoners. 
Some  scratch  what  they  wish  to  say  on 
the  tin  dinner-pans;  others  talk  from 
cell  to  cell  by  means  of  the  water-taps ; 
others  again  will*  not  only  call  the  at- 
tention of  a  comrade  in  church  to  what 
they  wish  to  say,  but  will  communicate 
it  by  a  series  of  varied  coughs.  There 
are  prisoners  who  will  talk  without 
moving  their  lips.  Where  a  number  are 
assembled,  it  is  the  eye,  not  the  ear, 
that  detects  the  speaker.  Some  motion 
of  head,  or  lips,  or  limbs,  reveals  who  is 
talking.  But  so  adroit  are  some  of  the 
convicts  at  Pentonville  that  they  will 
look  a  warder  full  in  the  face  while  con- 
versing with  a  neighbor,  and  yet  the 
warder  detect  no  sign  of  any  communi- 
cation going  on. 

Under  the  "  separate  system,"  on  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  the  prisoner  is 
to  communicate  his  ideas  by  other 
sounds  than  those  of  the  human  voice. 
I  give  the  following  description  precise- 
ly as  it  was  communicated  by  an  intelli- 
gent "  Jfo6«maw"  at  Pentonville.  The 
cypher  is  this :  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet correspond  to  numbers  of  sounds. 
A,  for  example,  is  designated  by  one 
tap  on  the  wall ;  B,  by  two  taps ;  C,  by 
three;  and  so  through  the  alphabet. 
Thus,  ^  f  y  J,  &c.,  &c.  A  prisoner, 
wishing  to  communicate  with  his  neigh- 
bor, would  rap  with  his  knuckle  on  the 
wall,  spelling  the  word  with  numbers  in- 
stead of  letters.  To  propose  the  question, 
*  How  do  you  get  on  t '  he  would  knock 

f  liiia  .HOW      DO        YOUOKTOH. 

tons.    18  fj  2T   T  TT  -ilTJTT   T  3  T    TY  TT  » 

and  between  each  word  give  three 
rapid  knocks  to  imply  that  the  word 
was  complete.  This  system  is  less  te- 
dious than  it  would  appear.  Custom 
would  invent  abbreviations ;  peculiar 
sounds  would  stand  for  words;  parti- 
cles in  language  would  be  dropped; 
signs  would  answer  for  sentences ;  and 
a  sort  of  freemasonry  be  shortly  estab- 
lished. A  prisoner,  upon  a  promise  of 
recommendation  for  ticket-of-leave,  told 
Mr.  Burt,  the  Superintendent  at  Penton- 
ville, the  name,  birth-place,  age,  crime, 
and  sentence  of  a  prisoner  in  an  adjoin- 
ing cell,  of  whom  he  could  possibly 
have  had  no  previous  knowledge.    Be- 


sides, the  prisoner  communicating  back 
was  convicted  under  a  false  name, 
which,  until  then,  no  oflScer  in  the  pris- 
on knew. 

The  names  of  the  four  classes  of 
thieves  already  given  are  generic.  The 
subdivisions  of  these  classes  have  also 
their  nomenclature.  For  example,  the 
"  rampsman  "  may  be  a  "  cracker^''  who 
breaks  into  houses,  or  a  "  Undger^^^  who 
stops  passengers  on  the  highway,  or  a 
^^  stich^linger^'*  who  robs  in  company 
with  low  women.  The  ^^  drummer'^ 
may  be  a  "  hoeusser^^'*  who  drugs  liquor, 
a  ^^  hug-hunter,'*^  who  plunders  those 
whom  he  finds  intoxicated,  or  a  "  stoeU- 
top,^''  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  genteel 
society,  and  commits  depredations  upon 
the  aristocracy.  The  "  mobsmen  "  again 
have  their  species  in  the  "  buezerSj^^  who 
pick  gentlemen's  pockets,  "  wires,^^  who 
pick  ladies' pockets,  ^^ prop  •nailers,^''  who 
wrench  off  the  guard-chains  of  watches 
and  steal  brooches  and  breastpins, 
"  thumble-^crewerSy^^  who  aim  at  watches 
only,  and  ^^  shoplifters,''''  who  purloin 
goods  from  warehtuses  and  stores.  The 
"  sneaksman  "  comprises  a  still  broader 
field.  He  has  two  distinct  varieties. 
The  one  steals  goods,  the  other  animals. 
To  the  former  belong  the  **  drcig-meaks,^^ 
who  make  oflf  with  goods  from  carts, 
carriages,  vans,  and  cabs ;  "  STtoozers^^ 
who  sleep  at  hotels  and  crib  clothing, 
trunks,  and  umbrellas ;  *'  sawney-hun- 
terSj''^  who  are  the  terror  of  the  cheese- 
mongers ;  "  noisy-racJcetSj^^  who  filch 
china  and  crockery;  ^'' snow-gatherers,^"^ 
who  haunt  the  great  laundry  enclosures ; 
"  area^sneaks,"  who  pretend  to  beg  at 
kitchen  doors,  in  order  to  pilfer  culi- 
nary articles ;  "  Uuey-hunters,  wlio  rip 
the  lead  from  roofs ;  "  toshers,^''  who  pry 
oflf  copper  from  ships  in  dock ;  "  mud- 
larks,^^  who  supply  the  marine-store 
dealers  with  bits  of  iron  and  rope, 
scuttles  of  coal  and  armfuls  of  wood ; 
and  "  skinners,^''  women  and  boys,  who 
strip  children  of  their  clothes.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  latter  variety  of 
"  sneaksmen,''^  or  those  who  steal  animals 
only,  there  belong  "  Jiorse-stealers,^^ "  wool- 
ey-Urds,^''  ^'^  poachers,^''  ^^  racket-men,^'*  who 
rob  poultry  yards,  and  "  hody-snatehers,'*^ 
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who  confine  their  depredationa  to  dogs 
and  cats. 

There  is  slill  another  class  of  plun- 
derer?, which  though  like  that  which 
ct*ioprisc3  the  followers  of  a  marching 
urmj,  it  has  no  generic  name,  is  too  im- 
portant to  he  overlooked.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  hrcach-of-trusi  men,  either 
embezzlers  among  the  hiundresBes,  or 
pawners,  who  pledge  linen  they  have 
taken  to  make  up,  or  house^ervanta 
who  plunder  plate,  or  porters  who  rob 
warehouses,  or  dock  laborers  who  con- 
vey bonded  good^  away  from  the  vaults. 

The  annual  Constabulary  Reporta 
upon  crime  in  London  deal  only  with 
what  appears  before  the  various  court i^ 
and  arc  therefore  partial  and  incomplete. 
Not  one  thief  in  ten  is  detected  during 
a  year,  not  one  theft  in  twenty  dis- 
closed. Of  those  officially  kno^-u  there 
were  in  1867  in  London  214  burglars, 
220hoQse-brcakers,  72  highway  robbers, 
1,329  pickpockets,  5,931  aneaks,  or  com- 
mon thieves,  21  horae-stealers,  168  dog- 
stcalera,  6  forgers,  28  coiners,  519  utter- 
ers  of  base  coin,  28S  swindlers,  or  ob- 
tain ers  of  goods  under  false  pretences, 
691  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  18>- 
971  prostitute?. 

The  total  value  of  property  himcn  to 
have  been  made  away  with  by  these 
classes,  amounted  in  the  same  year  try 
£171,968,  It  was  subdivided  thus: 
property  to  the  amount  of  £10,980  was 
stolen  by  burglary ;  £2,320  by  breaking 
into  dwelling-houses  ;  £2,058  by  embez- 
zlement ;  £9,180  by  forgery  ;  £2,316  by 
fraud;  £1G1  by  robbery  on  the  high- 
way ;  £560  by  horse-stealing ;  £490  by 
dog-stealing ;  £3,249  by  stealing  goods 
eiqjosed  for  sale;  £2,700  by  stealing 
lead  from  unfurnished  houses;  £3,481 
by  stealing  from  carts  and  carriages; 
£590  by  stealing  linen  exposed  to  dry ; 
£841  by  stealing  jKiultry ;  £3,880  stolen 
from  dwelling  houses  by  means  of  false 
keys ;  £22,930  by  lodgers ;  £28,409  by 
servants ;  £22,000  by  open  doors ;  £37,- 
410  by  pickpockets;  £18,370  from  the 
docks;  and  £11,143  by  prostitutes. 
And  all  tlu^  in  those  robberies  only 
that  became  knoitn  to  the  police. 

The  disposal  of  this  inunensa  amount 


of  property  is  a  greater  marvel  than  its 
thetl.  But  London  furnishes  a  market 
for  every  article  of  sale,  from  the  rags 
gathered  by  tho  bonc*grubl>er  to  Uie 
watch  filched  from  the  *^  swell."  In 
Middlesex  street,  once  called  Petticoat 
Lane,  all  manner  of  things  are  par- 
chased,  and  no  (picstiona  asked.  In  the 
art-a  south  of  Leadenhall  street,  where 
Be  vis  Marks,  Houndsditch,  and  8t,  Mary 
Axe  furnish  residences  for  eighteen  thou- 
sand Jews,  is  to  be  found  the  metropolis 
of  the  Ifjs-ton,  Through  this  unfash- 
ionable *'  East  End  "  nms  the  mart  of 
unlawtul  commerce.  The  gutters  are 
gray,  slits  of  blind  alleys  open  on  every 
side,  old  chairs  and  tables  litter  the 
pavement^  Passover  biscuits  broad  as 
targets  hang  at  the  bakery  wiikJows, 
fronts  of  clothing  shops  are  CJOTcred 
with  fustian  garments,  and  fat  Hebrew 
maidens,  grubby  and  tawdry,  polish 
tarnished  brass  and  silvered  wares. 
Jewelry  and  urtificial  flowere,  old 
clothes,  caq^enters^  tools,  and  mariners' 
instruments,  cashmere  shawls  and  plated 
tea-kettles,  oval  looking-glafflea,  Tnrkcy 
rhubarb,  and  ormolu  table  omaroents, 
are  displayed  on  all  ^ides.  Absalom  is 
on  the  alert  behind  his  counters  covered 
with  marine-stores  to  attend  upon  his 
customer,  be  he  buyer  or  seller,  without 
delay ;  Moses  and  Aaron  deal  exclusive- 
ly in  handkerchiefs,  which  need  their 
marks  extracted  before  being  exposed 
for  sale ;  Mcirdecai  meets  seafaring  men 
burdened  with  tackle  or  packoges  of 
foreign  goods,  and  conducts  them  from 
the  open  street  to  his  wareroom  down 
tho  court ;  and  Jacob,  wtiose  crucibles 
are  always  at  melting  heat  in  the  little 
furnace,  consigns  his  rapid  purchases  of 
spoons  and  rings  and  watches  to  Ruth 
and  Rachel  to  be  changed  at  once  into 
bullion.  The  hurry  of  the  traffic  in  the 
long,  narrow  street  bewilders  the  be- 
holder. Trade  goes  on  in  rags,  fish, 
furniture,  opium,  clothing,  utensils,  jew- 
elry, spirits,  fruits,  crockery,  and  dry- 
goods,  with  inconceivable  rapidi^. 
Tbo  people  Uve  and  trade  and  grow 
rich  upon  the  crime  of  London,  And 
yet,  so  in  frequent  are  the  convictions  for 
i?tolen  goods,  that  here,  in  tho  dismal 
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courts  where  no  warehouse^iontains  an 
honestly  purchased  chattel,  there  are 
mercantile  firms  of  more  than  thirty 


years'  standing,  and  men,  who  will  leave 
to  their  children  no  end  of  money,  who 
have  grown  old  in  dealing  with  thieves. 


BREVITIES. 


Thi  Fine  Arts  of  Society.    II. — Conversation. 


Somehow  or  other,  whenever  one  mentions 
the  word  conversation^  the  image  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  rises,  like  a  placid  ghost 
before  our  mind's  eye.  Coleridge  Dever  con- 
versed, it  is  true ;  he  indulged  in  a  divine 
monologue,  the  beautiful  words  flowing  on  and 
on  in  a  stream  of  such  rich  and  grateful  har- 
mony, that  the  entranced  listeuers  ceased  to 
care  whether  they  understood  him  or  not  His 
talk  became  like  the  serene  glide  of  a  train 
of  cars  when  they  are  using  up  the  momen- 
tum of  a  departed  engine,  as  Holmes  says 
of  the  babble  of  pretty  women;  the  idea 
has  been  switched  off  the  track,  but  the 
words  still  flow  on.  Fancy  the  consternation 
of  that  young  gentleman  of  whom  Dr.  John 
Brown  tells  us,  who  incautiously  asked  Col- 
eridge at  the  tea-table  what  he  thought  of 
Dr.  Channing.  *'  Before  entering  upon  that 
qucstioD,  sir,"  said  Coleridge,  "  I  must  put 
you  in  possession  of  my  views,  in  eztenso^  on 
the  origin,  progress,  present  condition,  fu- 
ture likelihoods,  and  absolute  essence  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy,  and  especially  the  con- 
clusions I  have,  upon  the  whole,  come  to  on 
the  great  question  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  philosophy  of  religious  difference  I  **  Lamb 
says  that  this  divine  maunderer  was  in  the 
habit  of  catching  one  by  the  button,  shutting 
his  eyes,  and  at  once  sailing  off,  down  the 
stream  of  his  pellucid  eloquence,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  Coleridge  having  grappled  him 
when  on  his  way  to  an  appointment,  he  dex- 
terously cut  off  the  button  and  fled.  Re- 
turning some  hours  after,  he  beheld  the  poet 
still  holding  the  button  in  his  outstretched 
fmgers,  and  as  far  as  ever  from  the  termina- 
tion of  his  colloquial  voyage. 

In  these  reminiscences  of  Coleridge  we  see 
what  conversation  is  not,  and  proceed  after 
the  manner  of  Hood's  Irish  footman  in  de- 
scribing a  glacier.  "  Whin  I  tell  yees  I've 
seen  a  glazier,"  he  says,  "  ye'll  be  thinkin'  I 
mane  a  foine  boy  walking  about  wid  putty 
and  glass  on  his  back.  But  that's  just  what 
a  glazier  isn't  like  at  all,  at  all  And  so  now 
I've  described  it  to  yecs."   The  word  literally 


means  a  turning  to,  or  with ;  a  pouring  of  one 
mind  into  another,  with  a  suggestion  of  a 
reciprocal  action.  The  first  requisite  for 
conversation  is  the  first  requisite  in  drawing, 
freedom.  You  must  feel  absolutely  at  liberty 
to  say  any  thing  you  please,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  or  the  flow  of  the  social 
teapot  will  be  speedily  checked.  And  this 
freedom  implies  sympathy  of  thought  and 
feeling,  kindliness  and  courtesy.  One  man 
can  no  more  make  a  conversation  than  he 
can  make  a  quarreL  You  must  have  the 
two  poles  of  the  battery  if  you  wish  a  grand 
display  of  electricity;  therefore,  a  con- 
genial difference  must  stimulate  the  talk. 
We  knew  a  gentleman  who  never  went  to 
churcTi  because  he  agreed  precisely  with  the 
minister,  and  therefore  he  gained  nothing 
from  the  sermons ;  and  a  soft  mush  of  oonces- 
sion  has  often  smothered  a  promising  conver- 
sation just  as  it  began  to  kindle.  In  conver- 
sation, as  in  love, 

'» the  dearest  bond  is  this. 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference.** 

We  have  known  friends  so  similar  in  tem- 
perament and  intellect  that,  after  their  greet- 
ings and  the  news  of  the  day  were  ex- 
changed, they  had  absolutely  nothing  to  say 
to  each  other,  and  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  brilUant  flashes  of  silence. 

But  this  piquant  difference,  so  essential  to 
the  sparkle  of  conversation,  is,  after  all,  not 
80  necessary  as  the  freedom  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Try  to  talk  with  people  to 
whom  you  must  not  mention  religion,  or  poli- 
tics, or  some  other  grave  interest  of  life,  and 
see  what  a  dance  in  fetters  it  becomes.  And 
if  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  closet,  how  much 
worse  than  all !  How  every  one  seems  pos- 
sessed to  dawdle  round  that  particular  closet 
door,  to  try  the  lock,  or  peep  through  the 
keyhole,  and  how  some  unwary  innocent  will 
inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  drag  the  ugly 
thing  out  in  all  its  hldeousncss  ! 

The  salt  that  keeps  conversation  sweet  is 
courtesy,  the  third  requisite.  The  sugar  that 
delights  our  pampered  palates  is  flattery,  and 
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wo  like  to  have  it  d  diaerdion,  Btit  courtesy 
wemudb  have.  Dr.  Samuel  Jobnson  Baid  & 
great  many  fine  things,  but  be  was  a  brute  in 
the  salootL  To  bring  him  into  a  drawing- 
room  full  of  ladies  was  like  turning  a  rhino- 
ceros into  a  field  of  daisies.  Some  people 
bftTe  a  savage  delight  in  tramplingypoD  your 
pet  weaknesa,  or  defiling  the  graves  of  your 
unoestors,  and  actually  bare  been  known  to 
boast  of  the  outrageous  thinga  they  have 
dared  to  say.  They  call  it  independence^ 
whereas  it  Ls  simply  a  brutal  indiflercnce  to 
the  comfort  of  their  fellow-bthigd.  Others 
there  are  with  a  constitutional  mental  awk- 
wardness which  compels  them,  by  some 
dreadful  and  recondite  attractions,  to  tumble 
over  every  body^s  coma^  and  bo  sure  to  bit 
the  raw  spot,  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
toueh*  They  are  like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop. 
The  poor  animal  '\^  very  fiorry  ho  got  there» 
probably,  and  has  the  very  best  mteDtiona 
about  gelting  out  again  as  aoon  as  possible ; 
but,  turn  which  wtiy  he  will,  he  can  not  help 
breaking  \\m  crot^ki'ry.  Every  movement  is 
followed  by  a  gmash.  These  imfortanates 
are  much  to  be  pitied,  for  they  are  itsaally 
fully  aware  of  their  mistakes— of ter  they  are 
committed — and  sufTer  such  agonies  of  confu- 
sion ns  are  sure  to  precipitate  them  into  new 
difficidtie^.  They  are  destitute  of  that  fine 
quaHty  which  is  the  fourth  requisite  in  the  art 
of  conversation^  and  which  we  call  tact, 

**Theii]  persntitf  have  a  IcOiack,  you  know, 
OfiAjing  thliU!Bina'(ljnro;w«, 
And  making  all  Iho  world  reflect 
On  what  li  hat«ii  to  nsoollflet : 
They  talk  to  muenA  of  their  boir, 
To  womoD  of  the  MtQua  that  wcre^ 
To  pfretfl  of  the  wrong  rtsviuw, 
And  to  tliQ  FrcDoh  of  Waterloo/' 

After  all,  tact  is  the  great  thing  hi  all  so- 
cial iDtcrcourse^  It  is  the  compass  that  ena- 
bles us  to  steer  successfully  among  the  shoals 
and  reefs  of  society,  and  escape  the  constant 
risk  of  being  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  a 
faux'pat.  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  tbere  is  nothing  moro  necessary 
in  the  art  of  saying  things  than  to  know 
what  fict  to  say. 

We  have  said  uothhig  about  ideas,  they 
are  taken  for  granted,  aa  the  possession  of  a 
box  of  colors  would  b6  in  a  treatifie  on  paint- 


ing. But  dmH  let  us  have  too  many  of 
them.  We  are  speaking  of  c^nversuiUon  aa 
a  socitil,  fine  art,  not  of  lecturing  or  preach- 
ing, or  any  other  form  of  inBtrnction.  A 
ship  can  not  9uil  if  it  be  too  heavily  loaded 
and  we  shall  lind  it  hard  work  to  glide  em 
down  the  stream  of  talk  if  we  have  too  ina] 
solid  chunks  of  wisdom  aboard.  Let 
adorn  a  tale,  but  not  insist  upon  pointing  a 
moral  Toine  says  that  the  bane  of  Eugliah 
poets  and  novelists  is  tlieir  insatiate  desire  to 
teach.  Do  let  us  then  cease  to  moralhee  in  our 
own  drawing-rooms,  and  for  once  be  content  to 
please.  Uapfiuess  Is  very  provocative  of 
goodj;^ess,  and  a  man  who  bas  enjojed  an 
hour  of  brilliant  and  interesting  talk,  who 
has  had  Ins  intellect  quickened,  \m  sympa- 
thies aroused,  his  own  petty  grievances  laid  to 
sleep,  bis  best  Bide  brought  out,  and  hts  weak 
points  considerately  ignared.  is  ten  times  more 
likely  to  do  a  kind  actioniand  luve  his  neighbor 
as  himself,  than  if  he  had  been  having  heavy 
doses  of  moniliiy  forced  down  hi^  throat  I 
what  Is  called  **an  edifying  conversation,** 

Having  considered  the  underlying  struc- 
ture, we  come  to  the  cixjwning  grace,  a  lively 
imagimitiun,  implying  poetic  setisibiiiiies,  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous.  The 
Grodgrinds  of  society,  who  are  always  comin 
down  upon  us  with  some  horrible  aod  uniie 
cessary  piece  of  fact,  take  the  lite  out  of  { 
versation  as  surely  as  an  exhausted  receevCT"' 
will  put  an  end  to  the  lightness  of  a  pile  of 
feathers.  Such  people  will  take  the  point  off  a 
well-told  story,  by  int*^rrupting  you  t§  explain 
that  the  incident  happened  in  Canal  street, 
not  in  Broiidway,  or  insist  upon  suspending  a 
pun  in  tnid'Oir^  that  you  may  be  informed 
that  it  was  Joneses  sl-^tcr,  not  his  aunt^  who 
made  ir.  Narration  to  these  people  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  and  a  sober  adherence  to 
the  dingy  fact  a  necessity  of  thelrbi'ing*  They 
can  not  understimd  the  poetic  luxuriance  of 
cpitbet  that  embroiders  a  tame  narration,  the 
keen  delight  in  a  racy  adjective  that  paints 
the  whole  thing  in  a  word,  the  rollicking  hn- 
mor  that  revels  in  exaggeration :  these  are  all 
mysteries  to  them.  Like  the  toad  wedged  In 
a  stone,  for  them  existence  has  final  and  un- 
changiiig  boundaries,  beyond  which  they  can 
see  nothing. 


HENav  J.  Ratuokd — Joitrnai^ism* 


The  sudden  demise  of  so  energetic  and  influ- 
ential a  journalist  as  the  late  lamented  editor 
[.the  N.  Y.  TUmef,  called  forth  a  remarkable 


exhibition  of  feeling  in  this  community  o&d 
throughout  the  country.  This  baa  been  attri- 
buted to  the  great  industry,  taionta  and  latgOj 
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political  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Rnymond ;  but  it 
had  also  a  less  ob?ious  inspiration.  The  most 
appreciatiTe  readers  of  American  newspapers 
are  not  partisans  and  politicians,  but  respect- 
able, busy,  honest  citizens  who  turn  to  the 
Press  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  hour  and 
keep  themselves  aueourani  with  public  events 
and  prevalent  ideas  and  phenomena ;  in  other 
words,  their  relation  to  journalism  is  disin- 
tfrested ;  now  to  this  very  large  class  of  rea- 
ders,  the  personalities  and  vulgarity  which 
deform  and  debase  our  newspaper  literature, 
are  simply  disgusting ;  many  of  them  habitu- 
ally ignore  certain  journals  rather  than  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  annoyance  of  reading 
gibes,  sneers,  and  blackguardism ;  they  go  to 
the  newspaper  first  for  information,  and  then 
for  the  gratification  of  their  rational  instincts 
and  their  taste — not  to  encounter  gross,  un- 
just, impudent  comments  on  men  and  things, 
such  as  no  decent  man  would  dare  to  utter 
in  respectable  society.  Moreover  they  ex- 
pect, and  justly,  to  find  the  well-sustained 
journal  an  expositor — not  of  one  man*s  pri- 
vate grief,  personal  prejudices,  and  party 
disappointments,  but  of  general  principles, 
great  interests  and  ideas  of  broad  and  humane 
significance.  Now,  we  believe  that  the  re- 
spect shown  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Raymond, 
by  the  community  at  large, — a  respect  ac- 
knowledged, on  all  sides,  to  be  exceptional, 
— is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  exhibi- 


ted a  rare  self-respect  and  a  laudable  court- 
esy in  his  editorial  career.  We  believe  that 
thousands  who  care  little  for  politics  and 
rarely  read  articles  on  foreign  questions,  or 
home  economics,  chose  the  7%me8  as  their 
medium  for  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world, — because  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
encountered  in  its  columns  vulgar  abuse  of 
individuals^  unjust  criticisms  or  narrow  and 
personal  ideas,  Mr.  Raymond  had  that  de- 
gree and  kmd  of  intelligence  which  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  two  grand  redeeming  prin- 
ciples of  modern  journalism — the  applicalicn 
of  social  ethics  to  editorial  conduct  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  spirit  y  in  a 
word,  it  was  because  Mr.  Raymond  was  a 
courteous  publicist,  and  not  a  Bohemian  black- 
guard, that  so  many  of  the  wise  and  best 
grieve  at  his  departure  and  honor  liis  mem- 
ory. Despite  all  that  is  said  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Press  as  an  organ  of  modem 
civilization,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  mere 
financial  ability  to  establish  and  circulate  a 
journal  is  no  distinction  in  itself;  neither  is 
mere  facility  of  expression — which  in  this 
countiy,  at  least,  is  anything  but  rare. 
Editorship  is  efficient,  respectable,  useful  and 
honorable,  only  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon 
and  inspired  by  extensive  knowledge,  noble 
sympathies,  probity  and  that  courtesy  of 
heart  which  distinguishes  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 


The  Boston  Jubilee. 


Our  daily  journals  found  in  this  novel  cele- 
bration of  the  advent  of  national  peace  five 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  a  wel- 
come source  of  amusement ;  and  indulged  in 
the  wildest  satire  over  what  was  facetiously 
deemed  a  very  complacent  and  somewhat  ab- 
surd hubbub.  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed 
to  enable  us  to  judge  more  impartially  of  the 
experiment.  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
heartily  glad  it  was  tried  and  that  the  scene 
was  Boston,  where  local  enthusiasm  and 
civic  cooperation  are  so  much  more  easily 
secured  than  in  this  cosmopolitan  city. 
Musical  festivals  have  long  been  a  delightful 
popular  resource  and  discipline  abroad. 
Those  annually  held  at  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  have  elicited  the  best  musical 
talent  and  promoted  the  best  musical  cul- 
ture. Those  who  remember  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions thereof  in  Miss  Sheppard's  novel 
of  "Charles  Auchester,"  of  which  Felix 
Mendelssohn  is  the  ideal  hero,  and  those 
who    have    enjoyed  like  occasions  in  Ger- 


many, can  readily  imagine  the  vast  and 
benign  possibilities  of  the  Musical  Festival 
adequately  inaugurated  and  scientifically 
arranged.  It  is  a  form  of  popular  diversion 
which  we  should  like  to  sec  successfully 
instituted  among  us ;  and  the  influence  and 
results  of  the  Boston  Jubilee  should  au- 
spiciously tend  to  this  eud.  Not  that  we 
can  award  to  that  experiment,  creditable  as  it 
was  to  the  enterprise  and  executive  ability 
of  those  who  originated  and  accomplished 
it,  the  highest  musical  success;  with  the 
exception  of  Parepa  Rosa  and  Miss  Phillips, 
in  their  operatic  and  oratorical  solos,  little 
of  the  music  was  rendered  in  a  manner  to 
charm  those  familiar  with  the  best  perform- 
ances ;  neither  were  the  selections  fitted  as 
a  whole,  to  inspire  the  greatest  or  most  re- 
fined pleasure ;  inevitably  the  object  in  view 
and  the  methods  available,  made  popular 
and  well-known  compositions  desirable,  and 
with  the  little  professional  aid  at  hand,  it 
was  impossible  to  achieve  memorable  tri- 
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nmpBs,  Moreover  we  think  the  Boston 
Jubilee  proved  to  every  candid  and  capable 
auditor^  that  there  id  a  natural  limit  to  the 
efficieney  of  choni«es  in  point  of  numtK}\ 
jofit  as  there  Ss  a  inedium  as  to  mze  m  Eteatn- 
fihips — b«jond  which  speed  and  pracfical 
utility  aria  saciificed  to  magnitude*  Bejoud 
a  certain  number  of  voices  in  uni^^n,  no 
added  effect  is  gained;  whether  the  max i- 
mum  be  one  or  five  thousand,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  isay;  but  twelve  or  twenty 
thousand  do  not  incrcai^e  tlie  significance  or 
the  impresaivenea?.  Wc  have  beard  in  our 
Opera  houses  and  Music  Halls  some  of  the 
pieces  given  at  the  Colbseum,  to  more  ad* 
yanlago  than  when  chanted  in  tliat  vast 
Amphithe^tie  by  thirty  or  forty  times  as 
many  singers.  In  the  retroi?pect,  as  at  the 
time,  our  sati^acdon  with  tlie  Jubilee 
eomea,  not  eo  much  from  ita  artistic,  oa  its 
toeinl  triumph.  Fresh  from  ill-governed 
New  York,  with  her  countlesa  adventurers, 
her  reckltiss  politicians,  her  Roughs  and 
Swindlers — we  looked  around  upon  those 
fifty  thousand  well-dressed,  quiet,  orderly, 
prosperous  and  intelligent  men  and  women, 
convened  in  the  CtilL^euoi,  with  a  thrill  of 
pride;  vro  do  not  believe  a  better  average 
audience  could  be  gathered  from  any  living 
population  in  the  world;   there  were  thou- 


Bands  of  girls  who  came  dally  from  a  circuit 
of  forty  milc3,  to  siiig  at  the  Jubilee,  paying 
their  own  expenses  and  returning  fo  their 
homes  at  night;  girls  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic Schools  of  New  EngLind,  many  of  them 
earning  their  own  living — all  neatly  clad, 
wuil-bebaved,  deeply  inicrcsicd  in  the 
Jubilee— frugal,  industrious  and  intblligeot; 
and  there  were  as  many  thousand  yoong 
men — mechanics,  Bmall  traders,  clerks  and 
farmers,  who  had  come  from  like  dlstancci, 
and  equally  in  their  looU^^,  habits,  and 
behavior  living  eiamples  of  the  benignaol 
influence  of  free  institutions  and  popular 
education.  With  these  were  seated  and 
grouped  around  a  great  multitude  from 
every  walk  in  life,  of  exorj  aoclal  class  and 
degree  of  culture  and  phase  of  fortune; 
and  yet  how  orderly  and  attentive,  cheerful 
and  patient  and  self-respecting  I  It  was  the 
noble  ftuman  tpeciack  which  made  the 
Jubilee  to  ub,  a  delight;  it  was  the  civic 
intcgnty  there  manifest,  thai  made  us 
proud  and  hopeful  of  our  country;  and 
renewed  in  our  hearts,  that  faith  in  the 
moral  power  of  Xcw  Enghtid,  which,  »us^ 
tained  by  enlightenment  and  energy,  has 
leavened  the  mass  of  our  people  i^ih 
patriotic  self-control  and  conservative 
virtue. 


% 


"Anchohed  (T) 
A  MAOAXiKz  must  constantly  be  printing 
statements  and  arguments  with  which  ita 
conductors  more  or  less  disagree.  Ordina- 
rily it  does  this  (m  to  speak)  without  know- 
ing any  thing  about  the  matter,  and  without 
having  any  business  to  know,  except  to  see 
that  there  is  a  gi'neral  consistency  in  its  own 
eouf^c,  and  that  it  does  nothing  foolish  or 
wrong.  Only  when  some  very  pe^juliar  occa- 
sion anses,  can  it  properly  appear  eelf-con- 
eciouB,  point  to  Itself,  and  observe  upon  one 
of  ita  own  features  or  articles. 

Fault-finding  (secondly)  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  beneficiary*  It  is  a  moral  dentistry  that 
may  or  may  not  be  good  in  its  reeuUs,  hut  is 
certain  to  bo  disagreeable  in  its  administra- 
tion. And  third  parties — to  elabonite  the 
metaphor  —  orten  wonder  about  the  fault- 
finder^ as  about  the  dentiFt,  how  such  a  nice 
man  can  follow  such  an  awfu!  huslncHS  I 

A  wise  mugiizine,  however,  cconomistea 
fault-findings  into  fi  help  ;  enlkting  the  object- 
ing letters  and  articles  and  friendly  oral  re- 
grets and  astonii^hmeuts  intoiU  train^as  Jehu 
did  thesuoci^vc  messengers  of  the  king. 


Ort    BlKGHAMTON," 

It  Ls  accordingly  with  real  satisfaetloD  thai 
the  present  utterance  is  put  forth,  in  response 
to  sundry  remonstrances  against  the  Doctrine 
of  Reformed  Tippling,  more  or  less  plainly 
avowed  in  the  iiiterepting  article  in  our  July 
number,  entitled  **  Anchored  off  Bingham- 
ton."  The  substance  of  this  avowal  w^is,  that 
graduates  from  the  Bingham  ton  Asylum  and 
Eimilar  institutions  may  safely  use  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  to  a  reasonable  extent,  as  each 
one  thinks  best. 

Tlie  gentleman  who  wrote  that  article  is 
an  Englishman,  and  one,  tt  may  be  added,  for 
whom  the  conductors  of  this  magazine  eDte^ 
lain  a  strong  f>ersonal  regard.  Kow,  thedoc* 
trine  that  a  question  of  moral  right  or  wrong 
is  involved  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinki} 
U  more  American  than  English,  and  our  con- 
trihutor^s  view  Is  rather  an  English  than  an 
American  one.  It  is  neither  leas  nor  more 
respectable  or  appropriate  to  this  magiudne 
for  that  reason ;  but  the  fact  will  enable  our 
reader.^  to  appreciate  it  better. 

Our  contributor's  error  was  in  omitting  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  in  giving  a  rule  ©f 
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COB.'* 


•m  witJi  brdtiii  disease  aaif  bo 

I  xrndet 
n'iicn  be  Jiud?i.  Uiinrclf,  as  he 
i  II  to  <1<>,  a^Lun  at  hi^  Biag< 
I  r  hU  BiTighamton  may  be. 
i  in  whom  dniukeimess  has 
ictw  mt  orpinic  dlscftse,  atty  tippling  is 
'1  T^  f  *  A  wiititon  courting  of  teinpta- 
:  'U  of  OQC  of  the  heart 
;  uf  one  of  the  dirinely 
l/ttl  tlitriuctj  pr<>found  tcsaotis  of  the 
l*Tijer,  Suppose  a  kleptomaniac,  cs- 
apcd  by  llie  »k>n  uf  Ids  totth  from  a  public 
prosccutios  ^nd  mq  imprisonment  for  grated 
taroenj  tl  Su>g  JSing,  go«s  nboutbls  budiiesa 


with  an  atteinpt  at  judiciou?  rcform<?d  thtcTlng, 
finding  the  rule  of  not  s^tealin^  more  than  a 
dollar's  worth  at  a  time,  and  only  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday  ?  To  touch  a  little  pilch  ia 
no  way  to  avoid  defiled  hands.  Practicing 
occaaional  moderate  exposure  to  small-pojt  is 
no  way  to  avoid  the  di -lease.  Deliberate  pet- 
ty wrong-doing  is  not  the  way  to  moral  puri- 
ty. Purposeful  yielding  to  the  temptations 
of  the  flesh  is  no  road  to  aelf-control  If  our 
friend  and  contributor  really  practicea  as  he 
preaches,  we  shall  bear  from  him  at  Bing- 
baniton  ogain;  and  if  bi!4  doctrine  becomes 
the  received  one,  it  will  largely  promote  tho 
Liebriate  Asylum  ba<iin&$a  by  a  supply  of  what 
may  be  called  permanent  occasional  cu^ 
totners. 


Tn^  Pbjsckss  BrnDT;  or 

Osj<    of  the   four    things,    of   all    most 

ll^pdrtttig  and  un«n durable,  says  Solomon^ 

Jjs,  **a    icrrant    when  he  reigneth,"    This, 

flTke   nil  thf  ^sJom    of  the   Bible,  will   be 

lically    correct.     All  eipcri- 

r  those  cast  down  from   high 

t  iUK  nioM]   likely   to  bear   the  change 

than   thoac  who  are   lifted   up   from 

PdW,     We    in    tliis    country  of    more  than 

qu:tlity  lmvi*Just  now  abundance  of  ciem- 

phUca'ioiHttr the  doctrine*     Organized  work* 

^^nea.    bf'iiJg    thcmsolvca    at    the    ex- 

of  employers,  are    astonishingly  un- 

riabin  and  tyranmcal  in  their  attempts 

to  solve   rociat  probleni<i  by  votes  and  guild 

^ostracinntf.    The  Pilncess  Biddy,  who  rules 

I  roughly  in  tji«iiy  nti  American  kltcheoi  is 

|(trpt*MtbW)  a  tuote  disquieting    and  unen- 

(tfofttidc  rulrr    still.     The    diaousslons  that 

-  from  tiniK  to  time  in  print,  and   the 

ftcrahlo  unpublished   consultation  a  and 

aritons  of  eiperience  among  housekeep- 

,  conmiliitt^  a  sufficient  bill  of  particulars 

cr  tf^:^  '  noral  allegatioa  of  injury;   wo 

specify. 

.^..u  joker  of  England  long  ago 

it]u)flr«ted   in  many   funny  pages  the  terrors 

Irltfsb  **  iervaatgalisra/'  but  never  hint- 

m  remedy.     Americans  can  do  belter. 

a.  remedy ;  one   that  would   be   ap- 


**HeLP"   and   SELr-HELP, 

propriate,  cflTective  and  useful,  equally  to  the 
American  housekeeper  and  the  Britiab ;  to  qs 
sovereigns,  and  to  them  the  "  nobility  and 
gentry.  **  It  is  one  of  those  *'  open  secrets** 
that  the  universe  is  forever  thrusting  intQ 
our  faces,  insomuoh  that  for  rcry  nearnesa 
Ihey  cannot  be  read.  We  reveal  it  now,  yet 
with  Cassandra's  sad  foreboiiing  of  uncredit- 
ed  insight     A  poet  has  sung  it  already  i 

'*  Who  would  be  free,  themselvea  muat  strike  the 
Wow  I  *• 

So  Faid  Byron  to  the  Greeks.  So  did 
our  forefathers  to  the  British.  So  must  our 
housekeepers  do   to  the  Princess    Biddy. 

To  come  down  to  plain  prose  ;  The  servant' 
girh  will  atwai/s  rule  uniil  tha  mk9  rca§  ij  a5/e 
and  Tcadif  to  do  the  leork.  This  is  human 
nature.  Nobody  need  expect  anything 
fairer.  She  ia  the  mistress  of  the  house 
who  can  do  what  the  house  requires  She 
only  IS  really  entitled  to  employ  a  servant 
who  is  ready  to  say,  '*  Go ;  I  can  do  the  work 
myself.  '■  Otherwiiie  it  is  the  servant  who 
employs  the  mistress.  Know  housework,  and 
cookipg,  Madam.  Then  you  eon  issue  yonr 
Declaration  of  Independence  Against  your 
tyrant.  And  lastly,  if  you  cannot  dethrone 
your  servant-girl,  how  are  you  to  dethrone 
your  ♦♦  lord  and  master  *  " 
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1.    gUMlUSY. 

Fera  aocl  Heiico  h^ve  recognised  the  po* 
litlcjd  GxisUince  of  the  Cubia  ioBiirrocticmistA, 
wbofle  operutions  nitbia  Lbdr  ialand  fuU  con- 
tinue, altiioagb  it  ]a  impossible  to  deterniLae 
VI  bat  ia  tbc'ir  real  extent  and  eignificance. 
An  ouibn-uk  of  fiome  kind  against  the  Span- 
Lab  rule  iu  Porto  Itieo  is  also  reported.  The 
fi^i^ng  «tiU  continues  between  the  rivalB 
SalnATc  and  Saget  in  Haytl^  with  no  particu- 
lar prospect  jnflt  jet.  The  chronic  disorders 
in  Mexico  arc  breaking  out  in  one  place  and 
another  from  time  to  time.  So  are  those  in 
Cen  I  ml  America.  So  are  those  in  Venezuela ; 
ill  Peru ;  in  Bolivin.  In  Paraguay  there  is 
no  change  in  the  ajtuation,  Lopez  is  not  taken 
nor  beaten,  nor  doea  be  offer  to  surrender. 
The  Count  dTo,  a  pon  of  Louia  Philippe^  and 
son-in-law  of  ihe  Eropcror  of  Bnudl,  hoa  as- 
sumed command  of  the  allied  troops,  in  place 
of  the  Marqtiia  de  Cuxias,  In  Europe,  ihc 
definite  e6tabU,sbment  of  a  regency  in  Spain 
baa  taken  place  ;  the  electiooa  in  France  have 
been  attended  with  a  very  noticeable  degree 
of  excitement,  many  violent  utterances  of 
Bepnblican  ientimentf  conaiderable  out* 
breaks  of  actual  riot,  or  at  least  o^saulta  bj 
the  police  and  the  militftry  on  the  citizens, 
and  with  a  good  many  inHlctions  of  legal  pun- 
iahment  for  ejcpre^stona  of  opinion  opposed 
to  the  Imperial  government.  Iu  England,  an 
Oferwbehnlng  public  sentiment  rolls  forwanl 
the  Irish  Church  Di^establisbment  Bill,  over 
the  Btrut'glcfl  of  the  landed  and  titled  arifito- 
cracy  and  of  the  EsUiblished  Church. 

In  the  United  Statea,  the  events  which  give 
color  to  the  month  are  very  numerous  and 
mostly  minute,  individually  con&tdered^thoQgh 
of  great  signilicance  collectively.  They  con- 
sist of  meetings  of  working-men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  wages  by  means  of  organiza- 
tions similar  to  the  trade  guilds  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  of  a  number  of  strikes,  organized 
or  maintained,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
of  a  number  of  demonstrations  of  more  or 
lees  signiiieance,  in  behalf  of  conferring  the 
privik'f^e  of  vol  tug  on  women.  It  Is  to  be 
observed  that  mtli  the  working-nien*s  move- 
meiU  for  t&oru  wages,  there  coincides  a  period 


of  very  distinct  pressure  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, wbkb  renders  a  compliance  by  employ- 
ers with  Ibcsc  demands  peculi'irlj  difBcalt. 
Aside  from  these  sociological  tnorementS| 
there  is  nothing  rery  remark^ible  to  be  noticed 
in  the  nstional  life  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less it  be  the  idgna  of  a  desultory  but  irritating 
and  extensive  Indian  war,  which  inaj  exist 
during  the  whole  summer. 

It.   tflflTBO  BTATKB. 

June  L  The  decrease  of  the  United  SUtes 

public  debt  during  the  pa<^  month  is  an- 
nounced to  be  113,384,777.97. 

June  2.  It  is  asserted  that  in  behalf  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionists  the  following  milita- 
ry supplies  have  up  to  this  time  been  land- 
ed for  them  in  Cuba,  and  have  nearly  all  been 
put  safely  into  use : 

6i<lpa.  Port  left    Sm*n  artn*.  Pt^ld  plveM. 

SaWaiior,       Key  West,     1,500  3 

«'  Nassau,  2,5()0  5 

Perit,  New  York,    8,6C0  8 

Grapeshot,  "  4,000  9 

3  Schooners,  Phik.  3,600  4 

A  Steamer,       **  3,B0O 

A  Vessel,  "  2,500 

Totals,  21,160  22 

June  L  A  convention  of  colored  men  of 
the  State  of  New  York  meets  at  Bingham- 
ton ;  llt^tens,  among  other  addresses,  to  one 
by  Miss  Maud  Molson,  a  colorod  joung 
wo  man  f  aud  adopts  resolutions  expressing 
gratification  at  the  measures  of  political 
equality  thus  far  secured  to  the  colored  people, 
A  similar  oonvenllon; meeting  in  Maryland, 
passes  resolutions  complaining  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  colored  persons  fh)m  some  oocopft- 
tions,  and  asserting  their  light  to  be  allowed 
to  pursue  thoeamc  as  freely  as  white  persons. 
June  7.  The  National  Typographical  Union 
(the  '*  trade-union  "  of  the  working  printers 
of  the  United  States,)  meets  at  Albany. 
Delegates  frum  the  women  eompositors  of 
New  York  City  are  present,  and  a  ** Union** 
of  these  compositors  Is  granted  a  charter. 
The  resolutions  deckring  that  colored  men 
ought  to  have  the  same  privilege  as  white  men 
in  the  business  of  printing,  ware  laid  on  the 
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00  motioti   01    a  ctolognte  (vom  the 
SouUl 
JutK9  \6.  Ui    ^ 
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Jon^  15.  Qpening  dtj  of  the  *'  Peace  Ju- 
ar  monatcr  yocuI  nnd  lustnimental 
orgAitUrd  iLi  iJostou  by  Mr.  ritirick 
5.  OUmaw-  A  building  ir»f  erected  for  the 
pqcrpo<r-  -jti*!  f*fifTt*<l  •*  the  Coliseum,**  with 
§$x^  r?ona.    The  New  York 

Aoi  ^n  s'f^rit  2,500.    There 

««^  .  jmd  in  or- 

br^  lit   1  :^  Ueid-pieceflf  ind 

fort  lOu  reul  aarjb,  manned 

Uj  Itrvmcu. 

June  i7.  Jltdeii  March,  M.  D.,  died  at  AI- 

\  ligffd  74,     He  wa5  a  native  of  Sutton, 

^^j'lniit«  of  Brown  University,  a 

fki!'  *\  ii^nd  m  verjf  reauluu»   ind 

■ncu  J I  opomtor. 

Juuc  i».  Hon,  0cury  J.  Iliiynioud  died  at 
bu  houf>«  ifi  ^^^  Voi  U,  Hudilenly,  by  a  stroke 
of  apoploxr,  in  hi  a  60th  year.  He  was  born 
•i  Utt%A^  N.  v.,  Juimiiry  24,  1820.  Having 
^a  caroi'&t  ftptutss-r  foreludy,  he  went  tluougb 
ficJlooK  M«Juiti»ry,  ttud  cullegc  with  greittsuc* 
C««s,  gr*dii4iiug  in  1840  at  the  University  of 
Vemicmt*  «1  ilm  hiiad  of  him  class  in  ail  dc 
|)artiDiCiiu  of  itu<ly.  He  came  to  New  York 
iJji*  aim,  4r  .1  »Ti  gearch  uf  employment  oa  a 
Ud'-i  '  employed  by  Mr  Greeley  ou 

7*ke  ^. '  -  ,  .,vr,  ntjd  Jiftcrwards  on  Th*  Tri- 
imtu  ;  la  lH4'i  ho  became  one  of  the  editora 
of  Tktr  Courit^  and  Kfupiirvr  ;  ond  in  1851 
c^tabliahc*!  7Vm  A'l  T.  Ti mes ^  whiah  he  has 
Mm*"  •'* '  •!  llehaid  held  Hevtininniport- 
.tLiI  publio  oiEces.    He   woa 

^-^fiil  us  a  joufDaHst  thou 

13  one  of  the  most  rapid, 

Auv,  iiitelligent  and  eHicient 

it<Ta  of  the  AmeHcan  Press. 

n^Icman,  invftdably  kind, 

'  ill  with  whom  he  dealt 

■L 

IK  Meigs,  M.]>.,  [lied  at 

I/.  I  iwuii*  Co,*  Penn.,  aged  67. 

0  wi«  an  4bt«7  :tt]d  learned  phyfiicbu,  was  a 

^^  ^tical  College  from 

ird  several  ori^nai 

iLiii  u  Lu  laiojjfl  oi  tt  good  deal  of  value 
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on  medical  subjects.  Hid  Li^i  literary  efibrt, 
however,  wai  a  triin^lation  of  a  recent  French 
novel,  called  *'  Typhiunea  Al»bcy,^* 

June  24,  The  ^*a:ional  InUififf^neer  ia  Uh 
day  di«coiitiu>^d,  t*eing  merged  in  another 
Washington  newspaper.  It  was  established 
ia  1800. 

June  25.  James  Gljnn,  WiUiain  Carothers 
and  Thomas  Murphy^  carpeatt'r,  boatjswuin^ 
and  tliird  mate  of  the  emigrant  ship  James 
Foater,  Jr.,  are  to-day  sentenced  to  imprison, 
mont  for  fifteen,  aevcn  and  five  yeara  respect- 
ively, for  abuses  perpetrated  on  emigrautB  in 
that  vcBiiel  The  judge,  in  pofising  sentence, 
remarked  that  he  intended  the  punii^bment  to 
be  «  lesion  to  ail  concerned  in  tlie  manage- 
ment of  thesie  vesst'Iis, 

June  26.  Secretary  Corie  of  the  Novy 
Dejiartment  resigns,  and  George  M*  ftobeson 
of  New  Jersey  ia  appointed  in  his  place, 

June  25.  The  net  profits  of  the  ftoston 
Peace  Jubilee  are  ftaid  to  be  |1 1 0,7 00,  of 
which  by  previous  plan,  $60,000  waB  to  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  originator  ol 
the  enterprise ;  but  it  was  arranged  that  the 
whole  should  go  to  disabled  soldiers  and  sol- 
diers' widows  and  children  of  New  England. 
Mr.  Gilmorc^s  money  js  made  up  to  him  by  a 
great  benefit  concert,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Jubilee  furtliermorc  present  him  with  a  bouse 
and  lot  worth  |i25,000. 

June  28.  Tlie  Ocean  Bank  hi  New  York 
City  was  robbed  by  burglars  of  $500,000 
chiefly  in  bills  and  boods.    Most  of  the  bondi 
were  retained  by  the  bnrglars. 
in.  rouErciN. 

May  31,  A  German  Protestant  Congreas  of 
30,000  representatives  from  all  the  State*  of 
Germany  mceis  at  Wormd,  and  pass^  a 
unanimous  vote  refusing  the  l*ope'«  recent 
invitation  to  rejoin  the  Roman  Cjitholic 
Church,  and  condemning  the  Pope's  '*  Eneyc-  ' 
heal*'  inviting  to  the  univers^a]  council  soon  to 
beheld  at  Home,  and  bis  '*  Syllabus  '*  accom- 
panying it. 

May  31.  Mr.  Motley,  U.  S.  Mituiiter  to  Eng- 
land, having  lanJed  at  Liverpool,  makes  a 
speech  in  an^jwer  to  an  address  by  the  Liver- 
pool Chambtjr  of  Commerce. 

May  iil.  Mr,  Gladstone's  bill  for  thediscn- 
dowraent  of  the  Irish  Church  is  read  a  third 
time  and  pn.a^ed  in  the  Housi}  of  Cotomtma. 
801  to  247. 

June  L  The  Spanish  Constituent  Cortea 
adopt!}  the  new  Constitution^  providing  for  a 
regency  ut  prc^^ent  and  for  a  monarchy  when 
convenient.     The  vote  is  214  to  55. 

June  2.  The  Spanish  Gen.  O'DonncU,  while 
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speaking  in  the  Cortes  agaiost  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  Spanish  army,  is  seized  with 
apoplexy  and  dies  in  the  Chamber. 

June  2.  Gen.  Dulce  resigns  the  Captain- 
Genei-alship  of  Cuba.  His  successor  is  to  be 
Gen.  Caballero  dc  Rodas,  who  is  reputed  a 
braTC  and  bloody  soldier. 

June  8.  Dr.  Ernst  Wilhclm  Hengstenberg, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn,  dies,  aged  67. 
He  was  an  influential  orthodox  theologian, 
and  a  voluminous  and  able  writer.  His  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Bible  are  of 
high  authority. 

June  0.  Mr.  Bright  writes  a  public  letter 
in  which,  referring  to  the  opposition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  Irish  Church  Disestab- 
lishment Bill,  he  says  that  if  the  Lords  throw 
themselves  athwart  the  course  of  the  nation 
"  they  may  meet  with  accidents  not  pleasant 
for  them  to  think  of.''  The  letter  contained 
other  similar  intimatiAns  of  risks  to  be  run 
by  the  Lords  if  they  should  oppose  the  bill. 
Mr.  Bright's  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  after- 
wards took  occasion  to  mention  that  these 
expressions  of  his  were  not  the  official  utter- 
ances of  the  Administration. 

June  16.  Marshal  Serrano  is  appointed  Re- 
gent of  Spain,  by  a  vote  in  the  Cortes  of  193 
to  45. 

June  17.  The  sons  of  Victor  Hugo  having 


established  &  Republican  paper,  Lc  Rappel^ 
in  Paris,  it  has  been  prosecuted  for  "  exciting 
contempt  of  the  (Government,''  its  editor  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  3,000 
francs'  fine,  and  each  of  the  printers  to  one 
month's  imprisonment  and  1,000  francs'  fine. 

June  21.  The  Great  Eastern  leaves  Brest, 
paying  out  the  ocean  telegraph  cable  intend- 
ed to  connect  France  directly  with  the  United 
States.  The  present  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  a  little  while  ago  obtained  an  opin- 
ion from  U.  S.  Attorney- General  Hoar,  that 
no  State  had  authority  to  permit  the  landing 
of  this  cable  upon  its  shores,  but  that  leave 
must  be  bad  of  the  United  States. 

June  24.  Connt  von  der  Goltz,  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentinry  from 
Prussia  to  France,  dies  at  Berlin.  He  was 
born  at  Paris,  Juno  6,  1817,  and  bis  public 
life  was  chiefly  passed  in  the  Prussian  diplo- 
matic service. 

June  26.  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  the  Italian  re- 
publican conspirator,  having  been  forbidden 
by  the  Swiss  Republic  to  remain  at  Lugano, 
close  to  the  Italian  frontier,  departs  for  Lon- 
don. 

June  28.  Captain  -  General  Caballero  de 
Rodas,  lands  at  Havana,  and  at  onct  enters 
upon  his  duties,  issuing  a  formal  proclama- 
tion in  doing  so. 


LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 

Monthly  Notos  prepared  for  Putnam's  Magazine. 


On  the  old  Continent,  as  on  the  New,  the 
period  of  greatest  literary  activity  begins  to 
decline  after  Easter,  and  does  not  recom- 
mence until  Michaelmas.  Authors  and  artists 
take  their  regular  summer  vacation — ^if,  in- 
deed, that  period  can  be  called  vacation, 
which  they  usually  devote  to  the  collection 
of  frcFh  material.  To  them  recreation  is 
simply  change  of  labor,  and  the  summer  lull 
m  Art  and  Literature  is  not  really  a  suspen- 
sion of  their  productive  activity.  But  the  re- 
sults tlicrcof,  given  to  the  world  by  publica- 
tion and  exhibition,  show  a  great  falling  off, 
and  the  chronicler  must  resort  to  periodical 
literature,  which  must  fulfil  its  weekly  and 
monthly  obligations,  however  scanty  the  sup- 
ply of  material. 

The  critic,  Rudolf  Gottschall,  gives  us  in 
one  article,  a  review  of  seventeen  new  volumes 
of  German  poetry,  the  quality  of  which — to 
judge  from  the  quoted  specimens — seema  to 
diminish  in  proportion  aa  the  quantity  in- 
creases.     The  following  catalogue  of  the 


works,  the  poets,  and  the  critic's  verdicts  in 
the  roost  condensed  form,  may  perhaps  hint 
to  the  reader  the  present  fashion  and  ten- 
dency of  the  German  poetic  mind.  No.  1  is 
**  In  Excited  Days,"  by  Julius  Grosso,  which 
Herr  Gottschall  pronounces  to  be  admirable 
in  form,  majestic  in  diction,  but  without  in- 
spiration, burdened  with  incongruous  images, 
and  therefore  wearying  rather  than  refi-esh- 
ing  reading.  No.  2. — *'  Episodes,"  by  A.  F. 
Von  Schack.  Narrative  poems,  full  of  fire 
and  color,  and  very  carefully  finished,  re- 
minding one  of  those  in  Morris's  '*  Earthly 
Paradise,"  but  without  their  antique  flavor. 
Balanced,  refined,  harmonious,  but  not  great. 
The  best  are  "Giorgione"  and  »'Dandolo." 
No.  3.—"  Poems  by  Albert  Moser."  Mostly 
lyrical,  with  occasional  imitations  of  classic 
metres.  The  former  are  graceful  and  agree- 
able ;  among  the  latter  we  find  an  *'  £(npc- 
docles  on  Etna,"  which  does  not  make  us  for- 
get Matthew  Arnold.  No.  4. — "  A  Song  of 
Humanity,"  by  Stephen  Milow.    An  histori 
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cal  philosophy  in  ▼crse — partly  a  rhymed 
chronicle  of  events,  partly  reflections  upon 
their  significance  in  the  development  of  the 
race.  The  plan  recalls  Victor  Hugo's  "  Le- 
ffencU  des  SieeUa, '  No.  6. — '*  The  Songs  of  a 
Lost  One,"  by  Ada  Christen,  which,  the  critic 
says,  have  a  pathological  rather  than  a  poetic 
interest.  They  suggest  the  '*Infelicia"  of 
Menken,  but  are  imitations  of  Heine  in  form. 
Bare,  records  of  vice  and  dissipation,  turned 
into  songs  by  a  woman,  arc  something  of  a 
phenomenon  in  literature,  but  one  which  is 
not  difficult  of  explanation.  No.  6. — **New 
Songs  and  Poems,"  by  Adolf  Bottger.  Not 
imporUint,  but  very  easy,  fanciful  and  agree- 
able. No.  7.^"  Requiem"  by  Draumer. 
Heavy,  didactic  and  drearily  philosophical. 
No.  8  — "  The  Atheists,"  by  Hermann  Neu- 
mann. A  series  of  artistically  correct,  yet 
"dragging"  canzonets,  embodying  the  au- 
thor's views  of  religion — ultra-rationalistic, 
but  not  strictly  atheistic.  No.  9. — *'  Revela- 
tions," a  scries  of  ghazeU,  by  Hermann  Rol- 
lett  Most  laborious  imitations  of  the  Persian 
model,  devoted  not  to  the  iteration  of  love  or 
joy,  which  alone  seems  to  fit  the  artificial 
structure  of  the  ghazel^  but — to  Matter  and 
Force,  the  Origin  of  Man,  Darwinism,  and  the 
Enigma  of  Life  !  No.  10. — *'  Poems,"  by 
Wilhelm  Jensen.  A  relief,  after  the  two 
foregong  volumes.  Reflections  of  Heine  and 
Riickert  in  the  shorter  lyrics,  but  originality, 
depth  and  power  in  the  ballads  and  reflective 
poems.  No.  11.— "  Poems  "  by  Edward 
Count  Pfeil.  A  **  person  of  quality  "  who 
writes  in  Geiinany,  can  never  be  quite  so  in- 
significant as  we  sometimes  find  his  English 
relative,  but  this  volume  \^  really  as  good  as 
most  of  those  in  the  collection.  There  is 
genuine  poetic  feeling,  if  the  talent  is  not 
very  robust.  No.  12.—.**  Light  and  Shadow," 
by  Ferdinand  Leutner.  Poems  and  sonnets, 
illustrative  of  Austrian  politics  and  Viennese 
society.  Correct  in  form,  but  hard,  abrupt 
and  unmelodious.  No.  13. — **Tiie  Canticle 
of  my  love :  an  Erotic  Poem,  in  24  Books," 
by  Karl  Weisser.  Not  epic,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  decidedly  dithyrambic — the  pro- 
duct of  an  individual  taste  and  culture,  which 
has  no  acquaintance  with  genius.  No.  14. — 
**  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  by  Karl  Candidus. 
At  last  something  thoroughly  realistic  and 
hiunoious — or,  at  least,  meant  to  be  so! 
Written  as  the  people  speak,  with  a  trace  of 
the  Alsatian  dialect,  and  marked  by  frank 
good-humor  and  fun.  No.  1 6.  — "  Love  and 
Sorrow."  Poems  by  Wilhelm  Jcrwitz.  Sim- 
ple,   naive   and   unpretending,   with    many 


**  prettinesses  " — rather  than  beauties.  No. 
16.— **The  Pilgrim  in  Italy,"  Sonnets  by 
Wilhelm  Miiller  von  Konigswinter.  A  travel- 
ler's portfolio — cabinet  sketches  in  foutleen 
lines  each,  but  not  poetry. 

No.  17,  and  the  last,  is  in  one  respect  a 
curiosity.  **  Poems,  by  Schnydcr  von  War- 
tensee,  collected  after  the  death  of  the  Old 
Master,  and  published  by  Miiller  von  der 
Werra."  Schnyder  von  Wartensee  was  a 
musical  composer,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  who 
died  last  year  at  the  age  of  84.  When  he 
began  to  compose  operas,  he  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  write  his  own  librettos; 
but  he  had  never  produced  a  line  of  poetry, 
and  the  thing,  at  first,  seemed  impossible. 
But  he  possessed  an  inventive  mind,  and* 
presently  hit  upon  a  plan  to  help  him  out  of 
his  difficulty.  He  selected  an  easy  form  of 
rhythm,  and  commenced  a  mechanical  drill, 
forcing  himself  to  produce  two  lines  the  first 
day,  four  the  second,  eight  the  third,  &c., 
until  he  had  reached  the  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred lines  in  a  day.  Then  he  dropped  the 
form,  and  commenced  de  novo  with  one  a 
little  more  difficult,  repeating  the  process 
until  he  had  mastered  (mechamcally,  at  least,) 
all  the  forms  of  versification  usually  found  in 
operatic  librettos.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  his  patience  and  resolution  were 
rewarded  ;  he  was  able  to  write  texts  for  his 
melodies  and  choruses,  and  the  final  result 
of  the  experiment  is  that  his  *'  poetical  re- 
mains" (!)  are  collected  and  published  after 
his  death,  and  an  accomplished  critic  praises 
his  **  smooth,  even  strains,"  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  his  verses.  As  a  biography  of  the 
composer  is  shortly  to  be  published,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  we  offer  the  above  facts, 
given  to  us  long  ago  by  one  of  hU  scholars 
and  intimate  friends,  as  an  interesting  con- 
tribution. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  point  out 
the  inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from 
this  last  cargo  of  German  song.  The  reader 
of  English  and  American  poetry  may  make 
them  for  himself. 

**  Transatlantic  Visions,"  by  E.  Pilger 
(LcDwe,  Leipzig),  is  one  of  those  books  which 
flatter  the  self-complacency  of  Europe  by 
representing  the  United  States  as  a  mixture 
of  Rome  under  Heliogabalus,  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  Russia  under  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  with  a  few  characteristics  borrowed 
from  China  and  the  Fejee  Islands.  As  a 
product  of  morbid  imagination  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable work,  and  might  be  read  with  ad- 
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vaDtage  by  the  paychologiat ;  i?  a  Pessimistic 
Ideal,  iili?o^  it  has  &  certain  valac  ;  bat^  when 
we  reflect  that  it  m  received  as  a  piece  of 
cool  obserralion  and  swallowed  aa  a  literal 
truth  hy  a  large  class  of  honest  and  ignorant 
readers  in  Germany,  we  are  disposed  to  trans- 
fer the  aytbor'a  PcsaiinisUc  Ideal  from  his 
subject  to  himself.  There  are  some  bnoka 
which  are  too  false  to  refute,  and  too  vile  to 
dcnoUinc.*,  and  the  moet  complete  spccimena 
of  the  elftsa  have  been  written  by  ceitain  Ger- 
man literary  loafers,  who  failed  to  hve  among 
MB  without  earnii^  their  bread. 

Nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge  is  rep- 
resented^ in  Germany  J  by  its  special  period- 
^ical;  but  it  seems  that  there  was  a  field  un- 
appropriated We  DOW  have  the  prospectus 
of  ft  *^  Journal  of  Parasitic  Science/^  which  is 
to  appear  bi>moDthly  id  Jena,  under  the  edi- 
torial direction  of  Prof,  llallier. 

Adolf  S trod Lmann^a  **  Life  of  Heine"  slowly 
appreachcB  its  compleiionH  The  materials  at 
the  author'a  command  are  very  rich  and  in- 
tej-esting,  and  he  appears,  thus  far,  lo  have 
made  excellent  use  of  lhem»  Like  all  hio- 
gi-aphera,  he  ha3  a  tendenc'y  to  give  heroic 
proportions  to  his  subject,  but  he  is  not  ctin- 
scioualy  partin!,  and  his  industry  and  patience 
are  iudieputabkv  If  Ihe  biography  should 
be  translated,  it  will  probably  be  wilh  some 
abbreviation. 

We  must  add  to  the  seventeen  new  volti- 
mes  of  poeirVj/oitr/ffn  new  dramatic  works, 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  Germany. 

If  study,  industry,  earnestness  and  ambi- 
tion were  enough  to  create  a  literature^  Gcr* 
mauy  might  look  for  a  new  classic  era ;  but 
one  very  necessary  ingredient  is  still  Lacking 
— Genius, 

A  coUectioD  of  sketches  of  life  in  Russia 
and  the  Caucasus,  has  beeu  published,  under 
the  title  of  **  ThePcntameron."  It  is  a  good 
anthology  of  odc  field  of  Itusslan  literature^ 
including  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
worksi  of  Lemmutoff  (styled,  in  Ruasia,  '*  the 
Byron  of  the  Caucasus/')  Drughinin,  Golosoff, 
MlchailoflT  and  Gogol.  The  collection  is  all 
the  more  intereatiog,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
ipecinaens,  not  only  of  the  Byronie  period  in 
Russian  Utcrature,  inaugurated  by  Puschkin, 
bot  also  of  the  realistic  reaction  of  which 
Gogol  was  one  of  the  first  repreaentativca. 
If  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  not  so  indifTer- 
cut  to  the  higher  development  of  other  racrs^ 
%  translation  of  thia  Russian  ^'  Fentameron  ^^ 


might  be  desired ;  but  at  present  it  would  be 
a  hazardous  venture  for  a  publisher. 

A  work  which  has  a  certain  cuiions  histo- 
rical value  U  "  The  Byzantines  in  their  Civil, 
Court,  and  Frivulo  Ufe,"  by  Prof  Kraoise* 
of  Uyic.  It  embraces  the  period  between 
the  oommeiicemeut  of  the  10th  century  and 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
As  a  vestibule  of  study,  which  must  be  paaaeil 
through,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  revival  of  mcdlieval  art  and  learn- 
ing in  Italy,  the  work  has  its  necessary 
place ;  but  life  is  becoming  too  brief  for  the 
aceumuklions  of  historical  research. 

Dr.  Reiobold  Schmidt's  **  History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America,'*  originally  published 
by  Schafer  and  Corradi,  in  Philadelphia,  has 
been  reprinted  in  Leipzic 

Siguor  Onorato  Occioni,  of  Piidua^  has  pub- 
li-iflicd  a  work  on  the  little-known  Lntin  poei 
Silius  Italicns— the  devout  admirer  of  Virgil 
— which  h  highly  praised  for  its  erudition, 
taste  and  judgment 


Art. 
A  journeyman -mason  of  the  Tyrol,  five 
yeare  ago  liiid  down  his  trowel,  and  entered 
the  studio  of  the  painter  Filoty^  in  Muuich, 
as  a  disciple.  The  Yieiina  exhibition  of  this 
year  contains  a  picture  hy  bim,  repre»eQting 
an  episode  in  Hofer's  campaign  against  the 
French,  in  1809,  which  is  pronounced  by  the 
critics  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  year. 

Hans  Makart,  the  painter  of  Uie  famous 
**  Plague  in  Florence,"  has  settled  permanent' 
iy  in  Vientm,  where  the  Emperor  has  pre- 
sented him  with  a  studio.  A  Professorship 
of  Art  was  ofTei-ed  to  htm,  but  he  declines  to 
accept  It. 

The  International  Art-Eihibitaon  in  Munich 
this  year  promises  to  be  very  successful 
From  the  annouTiccment  of  contHhatlons 
already  mnde^  it  will  include  all  tlie  most 
noted  works  of  art  produced  throoghout 
Europe  during  the  paat  ten  years  With  the 
exception  of  England  and  Austria^  all  the 
Governments  of  Europe  have  actively  sup- 
ported the  prcijcct. 

In  the  last  exhibition  at  DCLBseldorf  two 
landBcapes  by  the  brothers  Achenbaoh  were 
greatly  admired.  Tiiat  of  Andreas  Is  a 
marine,  '*The  Strand  at  Scheveningeu  " — a 
twilight  piGture^  wherein  the  fading  glow  of 
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the  sun  straggles  with  the  moonrise.  Os- 
wald's pictnre  representB  a  little  chapel  on 
the  side  of  tlie  Righi,  with  a  group  of  tourists 
in  the  foreground,  and  sunshine  through 
breaking  morning  mists. 

The  architect  Gcymullcr  has  made  an  im- 
portant discovery  in  the  collections  of  the 
UflSzi  Gallery  at  Florence.  Among  the  archi- 
tectural drawings  he  not  only  hit  upon  Bra- 
mantels  original  design  for  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome, 
but  52  other  designs  which  appear  to  have 
been  sent  as  concurrents  for  the  prize.  They 
throw  great  light  upon  the  architectural  ideas 
of  Bramante*s  time.  The  discoverer  intends 
to  have  the  series  photographed. 

Among  the  features  of  the  celebration  of 
the  iOOth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Napoleon  (August  15th),  will  be  the  erection, 
upon  the  Arc  de  Trioraphe  in  Paris,  of  a 
group  representing  **the  apotheosis  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Napoleonic  Dynasty." 

According  to  an  inventory  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Household  in  France,  the 
number  of  objects  of  Art  in  the  national 
Galleries,  has  been  increased  45,000  since 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Louvre  furnishes  142  halls  for 
that  single  gallery. 

The  Marquis  Gualtiero,  of  the  Italian  min 
istry,  has  commenced  excavations  upon  his 
estate  near  Orvieto,  and  is  already  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  terra-cotta 
vases,  with  reliefs  in  a  high  style  of  art.  The 
most  of  them  represent  the  labors  of  Hercu- 
les, and  the  place  where  they  were  found  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  place  of  burial  for 
priests  officiating  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
that  demigod. 


SCIENCE,  STATISTICS,  EXPLORATIONS,  ETC. 

A  German  theoretical  astronomer,  named 
Simon  Backhaus,  announces  that  the  Earth, 
in  the  course  of  time,  will  acquire  a  second 
moon.  He  declares  the  zodiacal  light  to  be  a 
gaseous  zone,  extending  around  one  planet, 
and  only  a  few  thousand  miles  distant  from 
its  atmosphere.  As  he  believes  that  there 
arc  already  signs  of  a  growing  inequality  in 
the  density  of  this  zone,  he  expects  that  it  will 
finally  become  broken  and  resolve  itself  into 
a  sphere,  which  will  revolve  around  the  earth. 

In  the  town  of  Arad,  in  Hungary,  a  long 
wooden  pipe-stem,  which  has  been  in  use  a 
year,  has  suddenly  budded  and  thrown  out 


leaves.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  miracle 
of  Tannhfiuser^B  staff,  and  is  of  good  omen 
from  the  Coming  Man,  seemg  that  he  will 
inevitably  smoke. 

Petermann^s  Miitheilungen  for  May  contains 
a  new  map  of  the  almost  unknown  mountain 
region  lying  between  the  Issi-Eul  and  the 
valley  of  Easchgar,  wiih  an  account  of  the 
latest  explorations  by  Osten-Sacken  and 
Ssewerzow.  These  officers  crossed  the  last 
range  and  descended  some  distance  on  the 
southern  slope  toward  Kaschgar.  They  as- 
certained the  elevation  of  the  lake  of 
Tchatyr-Kul  above  the  sea  to  be  11,000  feet 
The  botany  of  this  grand  Alpine  region  is 
very  interesting,  though  scanty ;  but  we  have, 
as  yet,  no  report  of  its  minerals. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Archseological 
Institute  was  held  in  Rome,  on  the  28d  of 
April,  the  conjectured  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  Prof.  Hensen,  the 
secretary,  read  a  very  interesting  report  of 
the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  year 
1868,  which  has  been  remarkably  rich  in 
spoils.  The  precious  marbles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Atys 
at  Ostia,  the  Amazon  of  the  Tolentino,  and 
the  unearthing  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius, 
on  the  Coelian  Hill,  are  all  important  for 
History  as  for  Art.  Proper  organization  of 
the  present  detached  undertakings  under  one 
competent  head  would,  no  doubt,  still  lead  to 
more  important  results. 

The  original  copy  of  the  Greek  Bible  of 
Mount  Smai  (discovered  and  published  by 
Prof.  Tischendorf),  has  been  presented  by  the 
monks  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  by  whom  it  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Passages  from  Senatchr  Sprague*s  recent 
speeches  are  translated  and  published  in  the 
German  newspapers,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  swifUy  sink- 
ing into  immorality  and  dishonesty.  The 
opponents  of  the  Republican  system  of  self- 
government  are  delighted  with  Mr.  Sprague^s 
utterances. 

Hamburg  has  commenced  sending  ship- 
ments of  European  sparrows,  one  thousand 
at  a  time,  to  Peru. 

The  African  explorer,  Gerard  RoLSs,  has 
successfully  completed  his  travels  through 
the  Cyrenaica,  taking  exact  measurements 
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and  photogmpbic  Tieirs  of  the  ruined  cities. 
At  tbo  last  acooQnt9)  he  was  about  eUtlmg 
for  ADdjilaf  in  the  Libyan  Desert 

The  Hungarians,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing lOOOlh  aniiirersttry  of  tho  nation,  have 


proposed  the  erection  of  a  Walhalla^  &r  tm- 
tional  temple,  like  that  which  has  been  bulk 
near  Hatisbon,  in  EaTaria.  The  project  b 
expenaive,  but  the  patriotic  pride  of  the 
Miigjar  race  h  eiilitited  in  it,  and  it  will  prob* 
ably  be  carried  ioto  tffei't 


If  Germany  \b  poorer  than  England  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  ita  novelists,  tt  is  richer 
when  we  eonaidor  ibe  inteltectuul  value  of 
iht-ir  works.  If  it  hag  not  produced  a  Thacke- 
my,  or  a  Dickens,  it  has  produced,  wc  venture 
to  think^  two  writers  who  are  equal  to  them 
^in  genius,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  depth 
Dd  spiritiudity  of  their  art— Auerbach  and 
pielhagen.  It  is  only  within  a  year  or  two 
that  we  have  begun  to  know  the  fonuer,  at 
lus  best, — tlnough  the  English  translation  of 
** Od  the  Heights;''  and  only  within  a  month 
or  two  that  we  have  known  the  hitter  at  alb 
We  owe  our  knowledge  of  Spielbagoi!,  to 
Messrs.  Lcypoldt  i  lloU,  who  laave  published 
a  tnuiBlation^  by  I'rof.  Scheie  De  Verc,  of  his 
**■  Problematic  Charactera,"  the  work  by  widcli 
Spidhagen  first  became  widely  known  among 
his  countiymen. 

It  is  a  novel,  and  such  a  novel  as  no  En- 
glish author  ^ilh  wliom  we  are  acquainted 
could  have  written^  and  no  American  author 
—except  Uawlhorae.  Wlnt  separates  it  from 
the  multitude  of  American  and  English  nov- 
els  U  ibe  perfection  of  its  plot,  and  its  ou- 
tlior's  insight  into  the  aoula  of  his  characters. 
The  lovers  of  mere  plot  will  probably  8e<»  lit- 
tle in  it,  and  that  little  will  not  urge  them  to 
gallop  through  its  pages  ;  while  the  lovers  of 
chamcter,  bo  called,  will  probably  find  it 
jrWague  and  unsatisfactory*  And  both  will  be 
fhl,  from  their  obvioua  standpoints,  and 
ffrong  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  to 
whom  the  material  part  of  hla  art  ia  a  thing 
of  little  coneequence.  He  takes  no  paimi  to 
impress  his  characters  upon  us  by  doseiip- 
tjon,  as  Dickens,  for  instance,  doc«,  but  ho 
takes  infinite  pains  to  make  them  live  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  aa  men  and 
women,  with  hearte  and  aoidff, — strong,  wcuk, 
good,  bad, — in  a  word,  humiin  beingj!.     lie 

**wltli  eyoseroae, 
The  very  ptilsp  «f  iho  mndim<t/* 

and  wc  see  it,  loo,  if  our  spirits  arc  touched 
to  fine  issues ;  thanks  to  the  admirable  art  of 
Si»ie].iugen. 

The  key-note  of  the  book  is  a  paaaagefrom 
Goethe's  J}idtttinff  yud  Wahr/teii ;  *♦  There 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 

are  problematie  tiatttrea  who  are  not  equal  to 
any  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
for  whouj  no  situation  ia  good  enough,  A 
fearful  conflict  results  therefrom,  which  con- 
sumes life  without  enjoymeuL"  The  story  of 
^*  rroblematio  Characters"  Is  that  of  a  young 
German  student,  who  accepts  a  pofiltion  in 
the  family  of  an  old  baron  aa  tutor  to  his  son, 
and  bLi  nephew,  Bnino,— a  will'ul  and  passion- 
ate, but  noblu  boy,  to  whom  his  moj^ter  is 
powerfully  attracted.  Tho  homchUfe  of  the 
Grenwiiz  family  is  so  painted  as  to  live  in  oar 
memories,  commonplace  though  it  bc^  but 
its  chiLf  interest  centres  around  the  figtiree 
of  Bruno  and  bis  mentor,  Oswald.  Before 
Ipng  we  are  io  a  richet'  and  warmer  afmoa^ 
pbcre  than  that  of  the  easde  of  Gienwjtz, — 
the  almusphere  olbeauly,  and  love,  and  hope; 
— for  Dear  by  live*  a  noble  lady, — Melittavoi^ 
Berkow,  who  at  once  takes  captive  the  he^t 
of  the  young  tutor,  to  whom  she  has  already 
given  her  owih  Their  love,  in  itd  varying 
phases,  and  the  influence  it  exercises  orer 
both,  ia  the  substance  of  tho  plot,  which  in 
Its  l^auty  and  sadness  reflects  the  paasionate 
and  intellectual  changes  of  these  truly  **  prob- 
lematic chanictera.'^  There  are  others  equally 
problematie, — the  tnoyt  striking  of  whom  arc 
Baron  Oldeubei^,  an  old  lover  of  Fran  von 
Berkow's,  and  Helen^  s(Ac  daughter  of  the 
Orenwitj?  family,  whoso  beauty,  like  that  of 
Spenscr'd  Una^  ^^  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
plac{>."  Both  are  skilfully  dniwn,  as  are  most 
of  tliG  actors  in  this  troubled  drama ;  not  for- 
gettitig  the  minister  and  hits  wife, —a  rural  poet- 
ess, whose  verses,  **  On  a  Bead  Mole,**  re* 
mind  u^  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  *'  Ode  to  an 
Expiring  Frog;*^  aud  above  all,  the  poor  old 
woman  whom  Ow^ald  naet  on  his  way  to 
church,  and  who  believed  in  no  world  but  the 
one  she  saw :  "  *  You  ore  quite  young  yet,  Mr. 
— how  was  your  name  ?  Stein — yes— you  are 
quite  young  yet,  Mr.  Stein;  but  when  you 
have  seen  as  many  people  die  as  I  have,  yoo, 
too,  will  no  longer  believe  in  it.  When  a  nian 
dies  he  is  dead — really  deid*  And  then,  at 
the  rcstirrection,  as  they  call  it,  what  would 
become  of  all  the  people?  In  our  TiUago 
there  is  not  a  soul  left  of  nil  who  lived  when 
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tliOTi,  who  were  born 

,,  and  they  are  dead 

oava  are  coming  idl  the 
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wirtli  irouUi  u«*t  imvrc  room  onougb  for  ail 
tiitsc  5M><^pte/  *  Bui  iierbupa  in  other  gtars  V 
•U05ustca  Uttvrulil.  *Ilow  could  tht'y  get 
ttK  n  **  V*^ ;  no  one  ^ets  nwAy  from  tlic 
vAr  iiil  get  under  the  cai  th — all — 

^1  !!  TTonmQ  smoothed  the  Iblds 

(If  Lucca/*     The  patlios  of 

th>'  j^  Iho  ibought  it  suggests 

l<  w»d. 

Am  ».>  'f  ^Ttthicsa,  indeed^  enrclopes  the 
It's  roost  storioii  of  which  paa- 
'Ui^r.  uncertain  love  ia  the 
t|i<  end  between  O^swald  and 

lit!  imhly  know  in  the  sequel 

CO  •*  Ftohiffinalic  CharactcrB" — **Thi*ouih 
Jiiv^i^  ^'^  t  i-ht;  •*  at  pr«.»sent  the  curtain  h^ 
de  ri  them^  as  parted  fiicads,  with 

bn  ee  of  ihdr  me<»ting  agniD,  and 

ft^!  old  lovCj  which,  dead  in  the 

li^  1 1,  is  ftill  more  than  a  memory 

to  I  lornature  of  Melitta. 

fi  -  ^   -llcnces  of  Spiel hagen,  as 

Iff  !,    U    htj    payctiologko] 

«luo.       ^ -  -^v.,  of  which  that  of  MelttlA 

y^  50  far,  hU  tnifit  e^tample,  A  character 
Uke  hwti, — so  beautiful  in  its  lovc»  and  80 
ttustiakim  m  iU  fidelity,  so  perfectly,  and 
ml  all  tlme^v  a  womtiii,^ — is  a  ercAiion  of 
geniua,  whkh  I*  uot  likely  to  be  soon  forgot- 
tw>,  Kif^Ucfit  abo,  are  Ms  descriptions  of 
njaturc,  whkh  are  never  mtaulc  and  tcdiou?, 
bol  ti-w  aiwuys  painted  with  a  broad,  free, 
glowing  pencil,  and  are  always  true  to  the 
elm  meter  aiid  the  emotion  they  enfratne. 
Not  no  eiccllent,  we  should  say— to  the 
GcrmaQ  nobilUy, — are  hb  sArcastic  sketches 
of  noroo  of  their  number,  which  are  aa 
amtmng  ai  tlicy  are  contemptuous. 


V"'    '•^^■^'^nt  from  this  masterpiece   of 
roi:  Ml  is  **The  Kubermcister,"  of 

He  I  '   -^'  which  a  translation  has 

U11  d  by  Messrs.  Leypoldt  & 

Uoit,  .\M  111  X  j'lulematie  Characters ^^  wc 
liMl««d  in  ilie  hi^*her  walks  of  German  life, 
■0  liffi$  we  more  among  the  lower,  if  not 
tlic  lowcet — the  simple,  honest,  hai^y 
poaMQl^ra^e  of  Bararia.  The  Habermeister, 
w«  toAT  tidl  the  reader,  was  the  head  of  a 
K»:t  ^     which    was    organized     in 

Ka  da  thu  dose  of  the  hist  con- 

Ittry,  iur  Un_»  purtMjac  of  redresiiug  wrouga 
lb«  »tm  of  the  Uw  was  powerless  to  reach. 
Tilt  h»k*r/tid  WM  at  tdi^ht,  hi  lonely  places 


in  the  country,  the  word  habtr  signify mg 
oats,  and  haberfdd  oat-field,  probably,  says 
the  translator,  from  the  Besstons  of  the  court 
being  generally  held  in  the  open  fluids,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  oai-liarveat.  The  liabcr- 
meliter  in  question  here  \b  a  line,  manly 
young  farmer,  to  whom  tlie  former  ilnbcr- 
mcister  lelt  the  staff  of  office  at  his  de,ith, 
which  EtaS*  he  was  the  la^t  to  wield.  It  is  a 
pleasant  4atti  of  which  Aiober  of  the  Oaks 
U  the  hero,  and  his  adopted  sister,  Franei, 
tlu0  lieroine,^ — a  Utde  pastoral  drama,  which 

** dallies  with  the  lati&oence  of  love 
Like  the  old  agv  ; " 

but  it  la  well  conceived  and  freshly  writteit, 
with  an  eye  to  good  sttuationa  in  plot^  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  German 
peasantry*  Its  sketches  of  character,^ 
simple,  unpretending,  obtious, — are  excel- 
lent of  llicir  kind.  Scbmid  says  of  his 
noTela,  (others  of  which  wc  hope  to  sec,  in 
good  time,)  that  **in  them  the  actual  has 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  history  in 
historical  novels,  and  hm  given  the  design 
and  outline  to  the  conception,  so  thai 
seaixjely  anything  remained  but  to  draw  the 
picture  ckarly^  give  it  color,  and  thus  rep- 
resent  a  bit  of  true  life/*  And  such  a  bit 
of  one©  true  life,  wo  are  peiwiaded,  is  "  Tha 
Habermeisicr/* 


A  third  translation  from  the  German  ie 
published  by  D.  Appleton  dc  Co ,  as  the 
seventh  number  of  their  Library  of  Choice 
Heading.  It  contains  two  t^torica  by  Hcinrich 
Zschokkc,  neither  of  which  show  thia 
master  story-teller  at  his  best.  The  first, 
*'  The  Dead  Guest,"  is  a  grim  fantasy,  which 
would  have  delighted  Poc,  who,  however, 
would  have  given  it  a  dilTercnt  and  darker 
ending  than  Zsehokke  has  done.  As  it  is, 
we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  fooled  into  be- 
lieving a  marvel  which  was  no  marvel  at  all, 
but  merely  a  serica  of  odd  coincidences. 
The  second  tale,  **  The  Eccentric,^'  has  been 
done  into  English  befoi-e,  unless  we  ar** 
greatly  mistaken,  under  the  better  mime  of 
*•  The  Fool  of  the  N'ineteentli  Century/'  it 
is  one  of  Zsehokke's  philosophical  sketches, 
and  is  dramatic  in  intention,  in  that  the 
opinious  01  pressed  therein  are  rather  those 
af  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  utter 
them  than  his  own  deU berate  views.  The 
trtinslation,  which  is  by  Mr.  George  C.  Me- 
Whorter,  M.  A,,  is  only  passably  well  done. 
Mr,  McWhorter,  who  is  evidently  new  at  the 
business,  would  have  been  better  employed 
had  he  tried  his  "*prenticc  ban"*  at  gome 
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Bttibor  of  l^iB  genJUfl  maa  /ischokke,  who^e 
freftho^as  of  Btylc  entirely  evaporates  under 
his  pen.  Wc  would  recommend  hirOi  us  an 
«x«rcUf^  w  turn  hi^  attention  lo  some  of  the 
roultifiiJiotis  fictions  of  Mrs.  Mundt,  wherein 
Hucli  notes  ila  he  has  tacked  on  to  some  of 
the  pages  of  **The  I><sid  Guest"  would  not 
be  much  amiss;  as  helps  to  the  teit  of 
Zsohokke  they  are  *;  imply  i  in  pertinent, 

Mes«(ni.  Charles  Scribncr  k  Co.,  have  added 
to  their  scries  of  translationB  from  the  French 
of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  a  third  vol- 
ume, entitled  **  Waterloo,"  It  is  a  sequel  to 
**  The  Cort script,"  but  In  hardly  equal  to  that 
delightful  book.  One  cuuse  of  its  inferiority 
may  be  that  we  are  already  so  well  acquamt- 
ed  witli  its  hero,  Joseph,  as  to  believe  that  he 
enn  have  tittle  that  is  new  to  tell  us  coneem- 
ing  himfti'lf ;  another,  that  it  contains  fewer 
adventures  such  as  we  liad  le«med  to  look  for 
from  hia  past  history.  The  various  skirmi sh- 
ea, ns  they  seemed,  which  led  lo  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  are  descril>ed  with  more  gusto 
than  the  battle  Itself,  of  whJcli  we  only  have 
glluipses,  such  as  a  soldi im*  iimy  be  supposed 
to  cateli,  **  when  the  ranUf.  are  rolled  in  va- 
pour and  the  wiadA  ntn  laid  with  sound." 
The  roo!?t  spirited  portions  of  the  narnitive 
are  the  descriptions  of  rbo  (i[;bt  at  Ligny,  iirid 
the  rout  of  the  beaten  army.  The  opening 
chapters,  which  depict  the  return  of  IhcBour- 
bonfi  with  their  crowd  of  noble*, — who,  tike 
themselves  had  learned  notbinf^  and  forgotten 
nothiiig,  lire  graphically  wtiticn.  As  a  piece 
of  chof aeter-painthig,  ♦*  Water! oo  "  is  no 
whit  inferior  to  "The  Conscript,"  the  two 
volumci^  adding  to  the  repniation  of  their 
lolut  atithoni^  and  helping  on,  we  trust,  the 
good  work  they  have  set  themselves,  whlrh 
18  ib  tnake  war  appear  what  h  really  »«, — the 
most  monstrous  and  devilish  of  human  wrongs. 


From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Kio^sley,  which 
is  not  likely  to  remain  Idle  long,  while  the 
r^gc  for  fiction  lasts,  we  have  another  nord, 
which  hilt*  been  nn>obllflhcd  by  Mc^rs,  Ley- 
jmldt  &  lloh.  It  is  called  "  Strctton,"--tlie 
name  ul  the  locality  where  most  of  the  action 
takes  place*  Hero  it  has  none,  strictly 
speaking;,  but  as  Mr.  Kingsdey  is  prodigal  of 
his  powers,  he  gives  us  some  three  or  four  per* 
teona^ca,  any  one  of  wliurti  we  may  elect  to 
lliat  dignity.  It  has  not  much  plot,  to  Fpeak 
of  -  '-^t  of  a  number  of  seen' fl  thrown 
\u>  mt,  the  whole  ending  in  the  good 

Oltiiiixtnniii'il  way,  with  the  wedding  of  most 
of  the  mtmiageable  parties.  There  arc — we 
htT<»  forgottcu  how  many  toung  people  in  it, 


boys  and  girls,  and,  later,  youths  nod  maidens, 
whose*  buE^ine^'?  it  is  to  be  at  ert)S&-pnr|>o«es, 
until  they  are  taught  belter  by  experience, 
Mr*  KingFley  always  had  a  kmtck  of  writing 
about  young  people,  and  iho  samples  of  the 
trilMsin '*Sti^Uou '*  ore  painied  with  consid- 
erable \  igor.  The  boys  figlit  a  little  tf»o  much 
perhaps  at  college,  and  win  too  mniir  boat- 
races,  but  that^  we  imagine,  la  the  habit  of 
the  rising  generation  of  £i]g1ishmen,  Wheth* 
er  they  arc  as  careless,  in  general,  of  their 
hereditary  rights  as  Roland  Evans  Is  described 
to  have  been,  may  be  doubted.  Not  the 
worst  part  of  **  Streiton  **  is  devoted  to  the 
adventures  of  Roland,  Jim  and  Eddy,  in  In- 
dia during  the  gnat  8epoy  Kebelliou ;  its 
most  natural  bit  of  character  if  A  ant  Elcsmor^ 
with  her  man's  sense,  woman"*  hearty  and  al* 
ways  shrewish  tongue.  *"  Strettou  **  may  tie 
read  once,  imd,  as  few  modem  novels  are 
read  ofteuer,  wo  suppuso  Mr.  Kingsley  is  no 
worse  writer  than  many  of  bit*  guiUI,  who, 
just  now,  arc  doing  so  tiiiieti  to  amuse,  and 
so  httle  to  inftrocty  the  worlds 


Whatever  may  have  been  their  feeTcngs  to- 
ward the  United  States  during  the  Kebcllion, 
the  sovercigua  and  people  uf  tlie  Old  World 
were  of  one  mind  after  it  was  over,  jw  was 
shown  in  the  ujarked  attentions  which  were 
pjiid  to  Admiral  Fanagut  thitmghout  his  Jahi- 
laut  cniise  in  the  flagship  Fnmkhn.  He  was 
the  best  ambii^^ador  we  could  have  seat 
abroad  at  the  time,  and  it  will  l>e  long  befof^ 
his  visit  i^  foi-gotten.  To  keep  it  tii  rt-inem- 
branec  among  hiB  cuuntnrimtj^  Mr,  Jaiuea 
Eglinion  Moutgomery,  M.  A.,  has  wrilten  an 
octavo  of  between  fo»ir  and  five  hundred 
pnges,  entitled  **  Our  Adiuirars  Flng  Abniad." 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  wherein  arcec^ 
down  from  <Iay  to  dny  the  pi  ineifial  ev*»nts  of 
the  cruise;  aod  as  Mr.  Montgomery  was  ai- 
tAcbed  to  the  Admirarifi  intiit!,,  it  mosi  be  re- 
gattlad  aa  a  sort  of  oflieial  aceount  thercot 
He  makes  no  preloosiuiis  Ut  i»eing^  an  author, 
but  hia  work  is  none  the  worsM^  on  that  ae- 
eount;  there  is  a  fnshtte.^  at>o«t  U  which  wo 
like,  and  rio  '*  fine  writing  "  to  be  skipped. 
The  illuitrations,  of  which  there  arc  upwardi? 
of  forty,  many  of  them  Irom  sketches  and 
photographs  taken  on  the  Bpots  depicteil,  have 
been  re-*lniwn  by  Kast,  Perkins^  and  Warren, 
and  are  good  specuncns  of  American  wood- 
engraving.  Mt»s«r^  U.  P*  t*utnam  k  Son, 
publiab  the  volume  for  subscribers. 


From  Mr,  Charles  Loring  Brace,  we  haf^o 
•♦The   New   Wait;'—*  record  of  travel  in 
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CblKbmlA  In  imi-R,  h  U  Intelligent  and 
ttm^i!.  HT-r  111  t]i  ,•  yu  lirnee  Um  written, — 
Ki  r  [  »ol  n  t^^  that  it  is  not 

Bkvl  'h  an  ardont  Cali- 

ftimido.  '•_•«  d<* voted  to   the  Clif- 

n«i»  in  ' ,  r*>r  emmple,  describe  a 

state  <»f  llitui^i  tor  y:hkh  there  is  no  excuse 
now  w],,a.  v.i  iK^rr  IV  J  V  have  been  when  the 
COM  I,  wt>s  oremm  with 

*•  f  ..it ions  under  henren. 

TJ^  I !UL^n  QfLiimanitT  aa  John 

i?lii  ...u  t  cowardly  of  eouls  in  the 

Oj'i  uf  bodies,  should  have  been 

cct  ^f-  ..  -..  n  at  cVL*ry  turn»  and  bcatcii, 
rfthb«^,  Attd  mtirtit^red^  was  nhuoat  a  matter 
of  ^v.r,..  I. Ml  »i.,,^  ii0  should  now,  after  a 
lifi  >  Ihe  country    has   havn 

u.lJ^   be   Ualde  to   like  in- 
|U«%i0  a  disgrace  to  the   GrttifomittDS* 

"*  •      ' I*  .ji      ^^.j^jj  this  nmltitudi. 

nil'  )jm*8ttoti,  for  what- 

crei  '  ir<  H>  [J.,  ^  M  1  n.  ..y  the  Pacific  Slope, 
it  is  not  Ihi*  rjjyht  of  wtfTriigfi :  but  to  pro- 
tect hljjj  in  the  eomnionest  rights  of  human- 
ity •>  a  <i«citH>n»  undone  which  must  be  an- 
•mr  ...  If  Califoinia   is  to 

boi  10^  among  the  States 

of  itv  \  iMi !;.  1  ii.ii  jnim  i»  doeiie»  deanlj, 
and  UtriAr  to  a  degree ;— tliat  he  makes  an 
ailni'       '  un(,  who  Hirna  hia  hand  toanjr- 

ihii  tiimndnl  nmttcrs  hia  word  may 

be  ',  i^  admitted  by  alL     Yet  be 

U  ^  nd   plnndtTcd  in  the  mines, 

tftfi'  iii  ihestrei^ta  of  the  cities, 

an»;  1  generally.     If  we  have 

f5ti:  •  0  It'  juat  lo  tlic  black  race  OH 

ihi  continent,  we  should  begin  to 

be ju3t  Uj  the  ooppt'rp-folored  race  on  the  other 

*' '  ^v  pro«pcct  pKM^fi/* 

n  b  growing  offenBire* 
mind  in  ihi^  matter,  with 
,  e  as  firmncuj?,  Mr.  Brace, 
injuL  the  witiea  of  I'sdirornia, 
jhi  in  considering  detestable, 
I  rtinkeii  whi're  they  are  made 
vh'ilf'  )\9rc  they  huve  ropldly 
la,^ — in  vli&w  of  llie 
finest  vjiie-gro  wing 
I30(itiii7  In  t-hv  worid,  he  Htiiti»a  rery  succinct- 
\y:  wfuit.  fn  a  moral  sense,  mar  be  called 
\i  thy  bottom  of  it,  not 
-tiiUcn  notion  entertain- 
Californta  that  in 
iiiij^  but  alcoholic, 
Mr.    Brace 

d*   I  enterprise   of 

Ui»  HiAt^  ihan  u^hjh  its  ntiboijuded  agricnUn- 


ral  resourcea,  holding  that  tbtsc  are  io  be  the 
basis  of  i ta  f u tare  pmspr  rity .  11  is  desori pt ion jS 
of  natural  objects,  ns  of  the  Big  Trees,  and 
the  magnificent  pcenery  of  the  Yoscmite,  are 
graphic  and  faitlifuK  Jso  lute  work  on  Call* 
fornia  will  compare  with  **  The  New  Wcst.'^ 
(New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  ck  Son.) 


A  companion  rolume  to  Mr  Bmec^S 
book  U  *'The  Yosemite  Guide  Cook*,'*  of 
which  Prof.  J.  D,  Whitney,  Stute  Geologist 
of  Carifomia*  i$  the  author.  It  hai  been 
printed  before  in  the  Geological  Survey  of 
California,  but  as  works  of  that  nature, 
though  printed  by  thou  sands,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  publi^^hed^  it  was  wise  on  the 
part  of  Prof  Whitney  to  iifsne  it  separately, 
in  the  beautiful  octavo  before  um.  It  is  more 
profound,  of  course^  than  the  portions  of  Mr. 
B race's  volume  which  go  over  the  same 
ground,  and  its  illngtrationa  of  peaks,  ralleye, 
rivers  and  forests,  arc  more  snti^faetory  to 
the  eye  than  his  mere  verbal  desuriptionB  of 
the  same  localities  to  the  mind.  Prof. 
Whitney  is  aa  enthusiastic  about  the 
Yoscmite  as  Mr.  Brace,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  preserved  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  Congressional 
and  State  Legisiation,  aa  a  heritage  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  for  the  world,  **iu- 
alienable  for  all  time/'  A%  present  it  looks 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be.  (New  York, 
Mesjsrs.  B.  Weatennann  k  Co.) 


There  are  travels,  and  travels,  as  the  French 
say ;  so  we  may  aa  well  chroniele  here  Mr. 
A.  K.  McQure's  "Three  TliouAuud  Milte 
through  the  Rocky  Mountabis."  It  is  a 
compactly  printed  duodecimo,  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  pagcA,  hi  the  form  of  letters, 
contributed,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  J  807, 
to  the  columns  of  the  Nfto  York  Tt^hum;^ 
and  the  pages  of  the  Fi'miklin  Ri^potiiory. 
There  are  forty ^jight  of  «hose  letters,  writ* 
ten  in  the  language  commonly  used  by 
newspaper  correspondeTiti,  wWch  may  be 
described  as  Reporters'  English.  We  can 
concL'ive  of  their  having  be^r-n  tolerably 
readable,  when  taken  in  small  matutinal 
doses,  at  the  time  of  their  original  publica- 
tion, hut  thfir  freshness,  if  ihey  ever  had 
any,  ba^*  long  since  disappeared.  We  arc 
not  prepared  to  say^  however,  that  they  will 
be  entirely  without  interest  for  the  future 
historuin  of  the  West ;  for,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  they  are  fkctchc?,  thoujL^h  rough  ones, 
of  its  most  advanced   stages  of  barbarism. 


On  about  the  fianio   level  in  art,  aa  Mr. 
McClure'g    letters   in  literature,  wc  should 
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pjjice  *'  Gems  of  Rocky  Moutiiaui  Soencry/ * 
Lbc  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Mathcwa.  It  k  a 
large  but  thin  quarto,  (^011UuDiI^;  twenty  full 
pa^  Ulustrationa  &dcctcd  by  Mr.  Mathews 
from  a  series  of  drawings  made  by  bim  In  Colo- 
rado, Idnhot  Montana,  and  Utah,  from  the  full 
of  1866  to  the  winter  of  1868,  and  executed 
by  himself  on  stone.  Having  however 
imperfect  an  idea  of  the  icenery  of  the 
Rocky  Mountiiins,  derived  from  the  gIowh»g 
ace  omit  8  of  hiirelletf^  and  the  paintings  of 
Blerstadt  aud  Whittrcdge,  we  had  no   idea 


that  it  could  be  to  belittled  as  it  in  here. 
Either  Mr.  Mathews  is  no  artisit,  or  he  is  do 
lithographer;  or,  being  both,  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  lithography  to  reproduce  the 
larger  forms  of  Nature.  As  a  rule  there  is 
ho  distance  in  the  back-grounds  of  Mr. 
Mathews^  no  minateoe^s  in  his  Ibregronodi, 
and  nowhere  the  slightest  sign  of  magni- 
tude. Even  in  the  mere  matter  of  light  and 
slmde,  his  drawings  are  below  mediocrity. 
Mr.  Mathews  courageously  publLihes  his  own 
work. 


TABLE-TALK. 


lie  to  say  that  daring  the 
the  15th  of  June,  arid  dur- 
ing the  forlniglit,  or  three  weeks,  following 
the  19th,  the  talk  At  every  table  within  a  ctr- 
ele  of  oue  hundred  and  forty  •five  miles 
about  Boston,  was  almost  wholly  centred 
upon  the  approachtn;^  Jubilee.  For,  what 
everybody  wa3  thinking  about,  plonnmg  for, 
reckoning  on  ;  what  the  newspapers  were  all 
full  of;  what  the  preachers  were  all,  to  a  man 
— or  woman,  supposed  alluding  to  when  they 
prayed  for  peace,  or  described  the  millen- 
nium ;  what  the  shopkeepers  were  piling  up 
mouiitnuis  of  gooila  for,  which  moantains, 
alas  I  were  drsUucd  never  to  be  brought  low  ; 
what  plueimis  were  [K'rpetually  shouting  out 
about,  with  dumb  mouths,  from  every  blank 
wall ; — this  was  a  subject  that  could  not  be 
supposed  absent  from  the  poet-prandiul  mind; 
it  was  the  thing  of  aU  others  waited  for  tiblc- 
ta!k,  and  talked  of  at  tables  it,  accordingly, 
was.  Beyond  the  imaginary  circle  we  have 
indicated^  the  Jubilee  was  little  thought  on 
and  tittle  discussed.  And,  human  nature  be- 
ing the  cantankerous  thing  it  is,  it  ooght  not 
to  surprise  any  one  to  learn  tliattliose  in  for* 
eign  ports  who  could  spare  the  time  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  merits,  to  consider 
the  Jubilee  at  al),  were  observed  to  fall  into 
a  bantering  and  disparaging  vein  whenever 
they  alluded  to  it.  Defeat  was  plentifully 
prophesied  beforehand,  and  if  the  fire  of  en- 
Ihndasm  was  not  quenched  in  the  Yankee 
bosom,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  Croton  water 
thrown  upon  it  Our  disbelief  in  the  scheme 
took  the  practical  shape  of  a  refusal  to  accept 
Mr.  Gilmore's  offer  to  set  up  his  tabernacle, 
beat  hti  anvils,  and  let  hw  kettle  to  the 
trumpet  speak,  here,  in^New  York;  abd,  fui^ 
ther  still,  in  our  refusal,  less  defensible,  to 
buy  tickets,  or  send  musical  assistance  to  his 
dioiia.    The  eoldnesa  of  New  York  was  in 


striking  contrast  to  the  heat  of  Boston, 
we  showed  that  our  indifference  to  the  under* 
takmg  was  honest,  by  our  flat  rcfii*al  to  in- 
vest our  money  in  it  And  now  that  all  i& 
over,  we  may  affirm,  without  feir  of  contra* 
diction,  that  our  incredulity  was  not  a  proof 
of  want  of  wisdom,  for  it  was  founded  on  a 
cool  calculation  of  the  inlrtnsic  probabili- 
ties of  success  or  failure ;  we  ha*!^  our. 
selves,  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  itie  exped' 
mcnt,  aud  hence  our  judgment  was  not  warp- 
ed by  self-lntei'est  Our  Boston  brethren  are 
under  a  delusion,  when,  admitUog  this,  they 
cry  distmctedly  that  we  hate  thi-m,  they  know 
we  do,  and  that  hatred  warps  the  judgment  as 
much  as  self*interest,  Thiit  gome  of  our  peo 
pie,  who  hate  virtue^  hate  Boston  likewise, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  we  N»dly admit;  but 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  wide-spread  or  dt?ep-lying  hatred 
of  that  beautiful  city,  and  of  its  exocUeat 
population  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  at  huge. 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  way?,  we  all  felt  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  for  Boston^  and  a  de- 
aire  to  see  her  doing  well  Trade  had  not 
been  brisk  there  of  late,  the  Cuuard  steamers 
bad  been  uken  off,  and  th*?  pultmg  up  of  a  new 
agn,  "  Cunard  Hotel, *^  on  an  old  inn,  had  not 
had  the  laoked-for  effect  ofbringin;^  them  back 
again.  Then,  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Fields 
were  both  in  Earope,  and  that  had  checked  en* 
thueiasm  a  good  deal,  and  business  depends 
90  much  upon  enthusiasm ! — bez^ide,  there  had 
not  been  a  bronze  statue  put  up  in  the  Pub* 
lie  garden  for  a  year,  and  coidin^t  be,  until 
they  had  anew  hero — ^now,  ic  is  Mr  Gilmore*s 
turn  I  and,  in  short,  there  were  a  good  many 
reasons  why  we  were  not  ^orry  to  hear  of 
activity  in  that  quiet  city.  But  the  Jtibilee 
was  purely  a  New  England,  nay,  a  Boston 
notion^  with  nothing;  national  iti  it ;  it  had  its 
being,end  and  lum  in  the  selling  of  Boi^ton  dry* 
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goods,  and  although  that  was  a  praiseworthy, 
and,  considering  what  excellent  things  are 
done  in  Boston  with  the  money  that  comes 
from  selling  those  dry-goods,  a  noble  aim,  it 
was  not  one  calculated  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
critical  judgment.  So  we  said  very  frankly, 
and,  the  most  of  ua,  very  politely,  that  we 
didn^t  believe  twenty  thousand  voices  would 
make  more  appreciable  noise  in  the  Coliseum 
than  one  thousand  in  Music  Hall  ;  that  fifty 
thousand  people  could  not  hear  as  well  as 
two  thousand ;  that  certain  kinds  of  music 
— ^the  highest— could  not  be  well  played  by 
such  an  orchestra ;  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  music,  and  all  the  gun-and-anvil  and  red- 
sbirt-firemen  business,  were  humbug,  pure 
and  simple ;  that,  in  short,  artistically,  the 
Jubilee  must  inevitably  prove  a  failure.  That 
it  was  so,  the  best  authorities,  not  only  here 
but  in  Boston  itself,  are  even  now  agreed. 
Mr.  J.  R.  G.  Hassard,  the  very  competent  mu- 
sical critic  of  the  New  York  IHbune^  says : 
"  There  is  undoubtedly  a  grandeur  in  the  as- 
semblage of  such  a  magnificent  number  of 
singers,  but  it  is  a  sentimental,  not  an  ar- 
tistic grandeur.  The  Jubilee  has  proved 
beyond  cavil  that  ten  thousand  persons  can- 
not produce  as  fine  an  effect  by  siigin:;  to- 
gether as  one  thousand,  and  nine  hundred 
instruments  produce  less  music  than  one 
hundred.  Many  of  the  more  solemn  hymns 
and  selections  from  oratorios  were  success- 
ful ;  but,  acceleration  in  the  time  invariably 
spoilt  the  effect.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the 
fixed  law  of  acoustics  which  makes  ii  impos- 
sible for  the  voices  of  so  large  a  chorus  all  to 
reach  the  hearer  at  the  same  moment,  even 
supposing  them  all  to  sing  exactly  in  time ; 
and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  so 
many  singers  perfectly  in  hand  without  fre- 
quent general  rehearsals,  which,  with  singers 
brought  from  so  many  distant  towns,  it  was 
out  of  reason  to  expect.  With  the  orchestra, 
the  trouble  was  still  worse:  whenever  the 
time  was  quick,  every  tiling  was  confused, 
and  when  it  was  slow,  the  instruments  seemed 
ill- balanced.  The  symphonies  had  to  be  re- 
tarded to  such  a  degree  that  their  effect  was 
ruined,  and  the  quick  passages  were  alto- 
gether omitted.  We  speak  of  the  Jubilee  as 
an  experience  in  art,  because  it  is  only  as 
such  thiit^  it  really  has  permanent  value ; 
still,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncbig  it 
a  brilliant  triumph  of  human  energy  and 
popular  enthusiasm,  considered  merely  as  a 
"big  thing"  which,  after  all,  is  what  it  was 
meant  to  be.  The  most  successful  of  the 
musical  performances  were,  strange  to  say, 


the  solos.'*  This  is  Mr.  Hassard^s  opinion, 
very  briefly,  but  very  candidly  and  clearly 
expressed,  and  surely  without  any  tinge'  of 
malice. 

The  Boston  DaUy  Adverii»er^  well  known 
as  a  calm,  judicious  newspaper,  said  after  the 
first  day's  performance :  "  The  experience  of 
the  day,  however,  might  prove,  if  any  proof 
were  needed,  that,  on  the  whole,  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  such  a  massing  of  performers, 
for  the  production  of  classical  symphonies. 
The  mere  distances  of  the  stage  and  the  audi- 
torium are  fatal  to  that  precise  cleanness  of 
execution  which  is  essential  for  the  full  effect 
of  such  compositions.  And  this  fact  has  al- 
ready been  learned  and  acted  on  in  European 
cities."  And  since  the  Jubilee  came  to  its 
popular  triumphant  close,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 
of  Boston,  a  most  excellent  critic,  has  written 
at  length  and  most  discriminatingly,  but  to 
the  same  general  effect,  in  two  letters  to  the 
New  York  Tribune^  a  newspaper  which  by  its 
efforts  to  do  full  justice  to  all  aspects  of  this 
really  important  affair,  has  earned  something 
better  than  the  ill-natured  criticisms  which 
the  Boston  newspapers  have  been  pleased  to 
pour  out  upon  its  head,  in  common,  to  be 
sure,  with  every  one  who  has  ventured  to 
criticise  the  Jubilee  honestly,  instead  of  cov- 
ering it  with  dishonest,  slobbering  praise. 


Was  the  Jubilee,  then,  a  failure  ?  Artis- 
tically, yes ;  almost  as  great  as  was  antici- 
pated by  every  lover  and  judge  of  good  music. 
But,  in  another,  and  very  different  way,  it 
was  a  most  admirable  and  inspiring  success, 
every  way  worthy  of  admirable  and  inspiring 
Massachusetts,  the  noblest  model  of  what  a 
State  should  be  that  the  whole  world  has  to 
show.  The  Jubilee  was  a  failure  artistically. 
It  was  a  great  scheme  for  advertising  Boston, 
and  bringing  trade  to  the  city  in  a  dull  time. 
So  are  and  have  been,  a  great  many  of  the 
monster  gatherings  of  our  time.  The  First 
Great  Exhibition,  and  that  of  1862,  the  Man- 
chester Fine  Art  Exhibition,  and  the  Great 
Paris  Exposition,  were  all  puslied  through  by 
the  immense  advertising  force  of  this  brag- 
ging nmeteenth  century  of  ours.  But  there 
is  no  use  grumbling.  Perhaps  the  advertising 
spirit  of  our  nineteenth  century  is  as  good  a 
substitute  as  we  can  expect,  for  the  religious 
and  artistic  enthusiasm  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  not  a  good  thing 
in  itself,  nor  an  agreeable  thing  to  think  of, 
or  to  be  mixed  up  in ;  but  it  accomplishes 
a  great  deal  that  otherwise  would  never  get 
accomplished.     **  Well,"  say  Mr.  Dwight  and 
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the  tmiillf  fine  company  of  accotnplkbed  ma- 
sioal  critics^  "nothings  to  bmg  of^  was  nc- 
eompUalied  here.''  Nothing  ariistic,  we  ad* 
mit,  but  much  in  oUicr  ways.  Everybody 
who  flaw  It,  says  that  the  mere  sight  of  the 
immense  audience  of  fifty  thousand  people 
collected  uudor  one  roof,  all  Bitting  orderly, 
pAtiontly^  harmonixed  by  the  genius  of  mnuic 
to  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  waa  a  sight  wortli 
olj  the  money  and  labor  U  cost  to  bring  it 
into  being. 

Tho»e  who  went  to  Boston  for  the  first 
tim^  were  struck  with  the  ordefi  the  cleanli- 
nMa,  llie  good- will,  the  total  absence  of  the 
rowdy  •ptftt  that  charactcKzed  the  city  and 
Its  iDhaliitaiitd.  It  is  geneniriy  admitted  that 
the  Jubilee  could  not  bare  been  gotten  up  any 
where  else  in  Americn,  would  not,  indeed,  have 
ppoflpercd  any  where  ebe.  It  resulted  in  a 
£]>l9Ddid  exhibltiof]  of  plucky  tystematie  ener- 
gy»  pcreeverance,  and  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  n  whole  community,  such  as  we  sti 
dom  flee  in  these  timca.  But,  of  course,  by  the 
«ide  of  any  ruoIi  monumental,  national  work  as 
the  Snnifary  Cotnmbsslon,  any  mere  local 
undertaking,  however  worthy  ita  aim,  or 
however  spiritedly  carried  out;  must  consent 
to  take  a  secondary  place,  and  to  be  less 
honorably  remerabercd 


The  letter  of  Mr.  Nathauicl  Sands,  Sccre* 
lary  of  the  Cltlzcnj^^  Association,  to  Mr.  Gross, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Comraitto  of  the 
Free  Academy  (absurdly  called  *'  The  Col- 
lege of  Kcw  York,"  it  being  no  College  at  all, 
but,  simply,  a  re^^pectable  High  School)  on 
the  subject  of  tbc  teaching  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  has  revived  a  discussion  that  will 
probably  continue  to  be  revived  to  the  end  of 
rime.  We  do  not  say  tliat  the  objections 
which  Mr.  Sands  so  clearly  rc-produces  and 
skillfully  mfirshals,  for  none  of  them  arc  or- 
iginal with  him,  have  no  weight,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  no  consideration,  or  will  have 
no  InQnence  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
community  in  rclatioD  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  SchooLi  and  Colleges ;  but  we  are 
not  to  be  persuaded  that  the!<c  studies  will 
ever  be  abtmdoned^  nor  (hnt  if  the  expeii- 
m^nt  should  bo  iried  of  omitting  them  for  a 
ieason  from  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
our  lebools^  they  would  not  he  speedily  Ifiken 
up  again,  and  pumued  with  even  moie  than 
andent  vigor.  For  let  those  who  never 
KtudSed  the  Greeks  and  Komanji,  or  who 
were  spoilt  for  all  true  enjoyment  of  them  in 
^ntb,  by  the  ill  teaching  of  some  unable 
•ay  what  they  wUl  In  diepanigement 


of  them,   there  is  a  perennial  life  and  in- 
tercst  iti  the  greatest  of  these  authors  which 
no  man  can  even  so  much  &a  taste  of  under 
happy  influences,  nithout  forever  longing  for 
an  ampler  draught.      Indeed,   we    are  con- 
vinced that  more  than  half  the   nhjeetiong 
that  arc  made  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,   would  disappear,  if  once   these  lan- 
guages were  taught  a?  they  should  be.    ]f 
Ariiltmctic    and   Algebra,    Geogntphy    and 
Bpelling,  and  such  other  bmnehea  ol  learning 
were  taught  in  our  eebools  as  Greek  and 
Latin  are  taught,  there  would  be  a  hO(rt  of 
people  shouting  out  that  the  boys  and  girto 
were  wasting  their  precious  time  over  tfaem 
03  wclL     The  truth   Is  (hnt,  as  old   Roger 
Asch.im  long  ago  showed  in   that  deligbtfid 
book   of  his,    **The   Schoolmaster,"    Greek 
and  Latin  are  capable  of  being  taught  in  such 
a  way  as  to  become  deeply  interesting,  sa 
well  as  useful  to  the  learner.     We,  oursdves, 
moved  by  old  Ascham's  childlike  eamcft- 
ness,  have  tried  in  a  small  way  during  two 
BUfce-^sive  winters,  his  plan  of  teaching  Latin, 
and  with  such  marked  succciss  as  to  convinoe 
us   that  there   is  no  greater  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  creating  a  lively  and  awakening  im- 
prc&»ion  in  the  minds  of  the  young  by  meons 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  than  lij  th^ 
BO-called  exact  sciences ;  or  of  ihe  modern  Imt* 
guages,  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  them, 
Our  class  was  of  a  doxen  or  «o  vouug  girls, 
some  of  whom  had  never  studied  Latin  at  all, 
and  none  of  whom  had  gone  much  beyond 
the  dcclenJ^ion  of  noune.     In  beginning  with 
them,  no  book  of  grammar  w.ta  used  at  all, 
but  Ascham^s  system  of  translating  and  re- 
translating was  used  in  makii?g  out  the  fahlet 
of  (Eisop,  and  the  simple  pro^e  of  the  LaHn 
Reader.     Rome  weeks  were  spent  oxer  this 
sort  of  work,  which  was  made  a«  chatty,  as 
gamesome  and  &s  much  like  play  an  pos^^ihle. 
Our  young  people  cried  for  the  I^ttnhourai 
children  are  said  to  do  in  veracious  tidvertlse- 
mcnts  for  Holtoway's  Ointment.     Tiie  labor 
they  delighted    In    physicked   pain*      fiuf, 
there  was  till  the  labor  required  that  was 
necessary.     The  one  notion  that  we  tried  to 
keep  out  of  their  heads  was,  that  ihi?y  were 
leurniitg  t?ie   Latin   langtiage.       They  were 
reading  fables,  myihological  stori««,  historical 
scraps,  kc.  in  Lutio.    And  as  soon  as  they 
had  become  used  to  the  lesser  difllculti^ 
the  order,  the  common  phrases,  the  ablative 
absolute,  the  accusative  with  llie  infinitive, 
the  sulTjunctivo,  robbed  of  half  it*  strongeoMa 
by   the  first-rate  teaching  of  their  Frencli 
master  who  had  drilled  tbem  well  in  iti  nm 
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in  French  ; — vre  took  the  protty  brood  by 
their  uapea  and  plunged  them  bodily  luio 
the  rbarujing  sea  of  the  first  odo  of  Uornce. 
A  leeson  would  consist  of  aa  many  linea  as 
make  ii  pcnod^  or  lo  a  gemi-coloo^  If  the 
period  woiild  carry  ua  too  iar.  This  w&n 
ciirefully  tranalated,  and  no  point  of  scuho  or 
construe tiun  left  in  doubt.  Then  citch  in 
turn  would  read  it  oFcr,  following  exactly 
the  teacher's  words.  Then,  for  relaxation, 
ft  general  fikipping  about  among  the  words, 
catching  up  fir^t  one,  ttien  another, 
giving  each  its  meaning,  uutd  all  were  ustid 
up.  TIhUj  VLi  careful  a  putting  back  the 
English  into  Lai  in,  and  more  ptay  with  the 
wonJU,  ihijs  time  giving  the  Liitin  equiv- 
ilent  for  the  English ;  then,  a  few  cora- 
fitB  and  plums  of  etymology,  with  pretty 
XmIob  about  the  birth,  death,  and  experience, 
of  some  of  the  moat  Interesting  of  the  word8» 
— and  the  liour  wan  over.  Tbi«  was  the 
teachcr^ri  day,  but  the  ncit  was  the  scholjiri*, 
when  with  C4tj<er  hearti^  they  gave  him  back 
all  his  trant^JatioDS  and  facts,  aud  won  tits 
cordial  praises.  And  so  on,  aUernaiing  djiy 
by  day  with  giving  and  laking,  until  the 
whole  odo  was  learned  from  begiimiivg  to 
end,  from  end  to  beginning,  inside  out  aud 
outside  in^  vtp^^ide  down  and  down-bide  upt. 
through  aud  through,  word  by  word,  and 
phrai^e  by  phrase,  and,  finally,  committed  to 
memoiy,  and  written  off,  piuvciaiim  tt  litctctr 
iiuif  by  cjch  fair  nymph  with  a  white  hand 
the  black-board  I  Now,  all  thi??,  including 
preliminary  residing  of  jEsop  aod  ihe 
nat  of  the  ^mall-talk,  was  well  t>ver  by  the 
CttriatUMJ  Holidays,  school  term  liariug  b^ 
gun  in  the  middle  of  September,  aud  by  that 
lime  the  girls  had  auch  facility  that  we  con- 
cluded to  go  at  Vhrgil.  So,  on  the  first 
day  after  the  Holidays,  we  began  with  **arma 
virumqiie,^^  &c»,  and  (Iniahed  the  last  line  of 
the  first  bo<»k  of  JSneia  by  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  June.  Brightj  steady,  imi- 
Joving,  good  girk,  bow  you  did  enjoy  its,  and 
how  the  teacher  enjoyed  tt,  too  !  BuU  don't 
tbhak,  dear  reader,  that  we  made  pluy  of  it, 
ft&d  called  it  study.  The  {echolarn  did  their 
full  flhare  of  work,  and  learned  thoroughly 
well  all  that  was  set  them  to  do,  and  the 
good  results  of  this  w interns  fdthtul  drilling 
were  shown  the  iiejLt  winter,  when  the  eeooad 
book  of  ^neis  wils  eaflily  and  pleasaDtly 
accomplished  in  a  way  we  n<?rersaw  matched 
by  any  class  of  boys  in  an  ordinary  experi- 
ence of  boys'  schools.  As  we  have  said,  the 
only  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  time  Is 
wisted  in  itudyiog  the  dasskfl,  beeause  the 


so-called  students  do  not  Icnm  the  ch 
It  thuy  could  learn  them,  and  did  learn  tbem, 
we  should  tliink  no  one  who  knows  anything 
about  tliem,  would  doubt  that  they  would 
make  acquaintance  with  an  inexhaustthle 
treasurC'house  of  wit  and  Hisdom. 


The  old  cook-book  lies  before  us  which  we 
have  so  oflen  seen  id  dear  Aunt  Katnna*S 
hand^  in  the  cheerful  days  that  iire  no  more; 
A  little  duodecimo,  of  something  over  three 
hundred  pages,  fearfully  dog's-eared,  brown- 
ed, as  if  it  had  bi;en  subjected  to  some  of  its 
own  directions,  and  with  tbe  lirst  and  last 
dojten  pages  torn  roughly  away — the  cover 
long  before  had  dieappeared — it  is,  still,  much 
more  curious  and  eatenalning  reading  than 
(to  us)  the  last  of  Wollop^s  novels — tbots 
fitudiee  of  stitl-llfe,  or  the  la«t  of  Pcwk^s 
poems,  iho5io  studies  of  no  life  at  ali  As 
our  copy  of  this  quaint  old  book  has  loot  ite 
title-page  and  preface — if  ever  it  h-id  tbe 
latter — we  should  never  have  known  who 
wrote  it,  had  it  not  been  for  an  appendix 
begiiininv  at  the  2GTth  page,  which  has  its 
own  **  Ta  the  Header,"  in  which  the  anihor- 
ess  apologizes  to  the  buyers  of  previous  edi- 
tions for  making  the  pre^eut  more  valuable 
by  additions ;  thauks  the  public  for  so 
8|)eedily  buying  up  six  editioud  of  the  book, 
and  flatters  hcr?*elf  that  the  additions  she 
makes  to  this,  the  sovcuth,  **  will  meet  with 
the  same  approbation,  being  the  fruits  of  a 
good  intention,  and  presented  to  the  curious 
with  sincerity.^' — The  writer's  name  ts  Eliz&- 
beih  Raffald,  and  she  dates  her  appendix- 
preface  from  Manchester,  Decemlicr,  1777. 
We  judge  by  the  title-page  to  the  appendix, 
that  the  name  of  the  book  is  '*  The  Expe- 
rienced English  11  ouso- Keeper/'  and  it  nuiy 
he,  for  all  wc  can  say,  a  work  that  many  an 
old  house-keeper  is  as  familiar  with  as  with 
her  garter;  only  it  happens  that  we  have 
never  met  it  before.  A  curious  feature  ia  it 
is  a  copper-plate  of  '*  a  new-invented  stove,'* 
which  appears  to  be  the  first  notion  of  onr 
modem  nmge,  although  it  is  im possible  to 
believe  that  Mrs.  UaflUld  or  anybody  else 
could  ever  have  made  any  practical  use  of  iL 
But»  probably,  it  worked  just  well  enough  to 
set  some  one  to  contriving  how  to  better  it* 
In  reading  over  the  multifarious  recipes  the 
book  contaiu««,  one  is  struck  by  two  thlttg9| 
viz,:  the  immense  amount  of  leisure  that 
women  iimst  have  Imd  in  those  days  to  ena- 
ble them  to  prepare  and  cook  all  these  elabo- 
rate dishes,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
vitality  with  which  the  people  of  those  days 
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must  havo  been  endowed,  to  enable  tbcm  to 
digfflt,  the  di'^bea  nfler  they  had  eaten  them. 
Cue  of  tht?  most  port<?ntoiis  of  these  it?cipea 
19  '*To  draw  a  Turtle  a  himdrod  weigUt/' 
which  rauat  have  taken  every  minute  of  time 
one  able-bodied  persou  bad  at  conimajid  be- 
tween geirlug  up  in  the  morning  and  the  dhi- 
ner-hour^  and  yet  it  is  only  supposed  to  be  a 
ffinglc  course.  Beside,  it  is  only  one  of  many 
every  bit  us  ekbomtc  and  indigestible.  Some 
of  the  di:?hes  are  very  ftmnily  named  r  **To 
Dress  Ood-sound^j  like  little  Turkeys."  This, 
we  are  told,  is  a  pretty  side^diah  for  a  large 
table,  for  a  dinner  tti  Lent  I  ^' To  boil  a 
Pike  witli  a  Pudding  in  the  Belly,  **  To 
Marinate  Soles,"  What  the  word  marinate 
means,  we  do  not  know,  and  wish  somebody 
ivho  dors,  UNmbi  help  us  to  a  definition.  It 
ia  probably  a  corruplion  of  some  French 
word,  *'  To  dre^^  Perch  in  Water  Tokay  ;'' 
**  To  pitch  cock  Eels."  After  a  very  good 
cipc  for  cooking  **Spinogc,"  we  are  to!d 
at  "it  will  eat  exceedingly  mild,  and  quite 
different  ta?te  fi-om  the  common  way." 
Then  again,  we  have  '*  To  dre&s  a  Calfe  Head 
Surpr^zt*/'  u  handsome  (op-dish  at  small  ex- 
ponso,  but,  whethor  it  h  the  calf  or  the  eater 
who  13  to  bo  surprised,  we  arc  not  totd.  "  To 
make  a  Purcupine  of  a  Breast  of  VeaV 
**  Bonibardfd  Veal,"  **  To  make  a  Fry  can  do 
of  Veal,"  **  To  Dress  Scotch  Collo'ps  the 
French  Way,"  **  To  Di^gnisc  a  Leg  of 
Venl,"  '^  Mutton  Kebobed,"  "  To  Drcsa  a 
Lamb's  Ecad  and  Purtcnanc^,"  "  To  Mari- 
nate a  Goose,"  "  Pigeons  transmogrified," 
and  **  Pigeons  surprised."  But  the  author* 
aas  shows  her  fancy  best  in  the  lighter 
dishes,  the  pastries  and  confections.  *'  A 
Thatched-IIouse  Pye,"  "To  make  a  Quaking 
Pudding,"  '*  To  Spin  a  Gold  Web  for  Gov- 
erning Swt'cth carta, "^  *'  To  Sfiin  a  Silver  Web 
for  ditto,'*  '*  To  make  a  Ilen^s  Neat,"  '*  To 
make  Bio  mange,'*  4  c.,  '*  To  make  a  Desart 
Island,"  "  To  make  Moonshine,"  *'  Solomon's 
Temple  in  Flummery,"  **  To  make  a  Sylla- 
bub under  the  Cow,"  *'To  make  Violet 
Cuke  "  which  begins,  **  Take  the  finest  Vio- 
lets you  can  get,  beat  them  fine  in  a  mortar, 
Ifc.**  One  wonders  whether  a  E^y liable  has 
been  tefl  out  in  "  To  make  a  Drunken  Loaf,** 
which,  we  are  told,  "  is  a  pretty  dish  for  sup- 
per I  '*  Under  the  head  of  '*  Little  Savory 
Dishes,"  we  have,  '^To  make  a  Botomon- 
pjtidy."  Is  this  our  Salmtt^undi  /  "  To 
make  an  Amulet,"  i.  r.  Omelet.  Mrs.  Raffald 
doea  oot  appear  to  have  been  what  wc  e-all 
an  educaied  woman,  and  her  spelling  and 
gtummar  arc  soiaetunes  very  funny  in  eoDse- 


quenee.  Nor  do^a  her  b^mk  contain  much 
that  is  useful  to  us  of  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. But  it  gives  xts  many  hinw  as  to  the 
way  of  lite  among  the  Englitili  of  that  period, 
at  a  time  when  Ru'hardi^on  and  Fielding 
divided  the  lovers  of  fiction,  when  hospitality 
was  not  dead  and  hid  away  in  lis  coffin^  and 
when  tbei^  were  yet  women  in  the  world  with 
souls  not  above  house-keopin^. 

Aunt  Katrina  wus  suijh  a  one,  Heaven 
blcf s  her,  and  who  ^hall  fitly  speak  her  modeit 
virtue?  t>he  sleeps  in  p<?ace,  af^er  her  peace- 
ful  lift%  in  the  cool  vault  under  the  twin  shad- 
ow of  the  infgbiy  pines  that  whisper  back  tlieir 
low  response  to  the  plashing  wavts  of  Ihe  river. 
How  clearly  mumory  bririgs  back  her  slender 
figure  which  ytt  kept  a  due  propordon  wltii 
her  statuTt*,  her  plain  dresses  of  brown,  in  win* 
ter,  or  of  fresh,  cool,  grays  in  summer,  her 
goowy  caps  whoaj  frilk  t<bndi?d  that  plain  but 
kindly  face,  inhere  all  tlie  lines  showed  ibe 
influence  of  good  sense,  unfailing  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  a  mind  concerned  only 
with  humble  thoughts.  What  a  charm  her 
presence  threw  about  the  old  cottage,  with  tta 
wide  porch,  whose  walls  were  thickly  »iiaii- 
tied  with  Virginia  creeper^  and  the  old  time 
climbing  white-rose,  which,  with  the  dama«k 
roses  that  lined  the  garden  wulls,  were  the 
last  representativej-  of  a  delicious  rose  that 
modern  garth^nss  know  nothing  of.  Mere 
dwelt  the  old,  old,  grandmother,  the  still 
stately  relic  of  a  noble  womanhood  long  siiice 
past  her  ninetieth  year,  but  with  force  etiH 
to  rule  her  little  kingdom,  and  keep  the  wild 
brood  of  grand  children  in  a  staie  of  delight^ 
awe.  And  Aunt  Katrina  was  the  old  lady's 
right  blind,  the  dispenser  of  her  bounty,  tbo 
one  who  with  a  i^oft  authority  kept  the  old 
ways,  and  eotilinued  the  fading  ch«rm  that 
made  the  houiie,  and  the  life  that  was  lived 
in  it,  a  bright  green  spot  of  fairy  bind  in  this 
work-a-day  world.  Here  was  the  trardeo  with 
the  **  Grandmother's  Wnods  "  cret^piog  donn 
to  the  edge  of  a  rocky  ledge  that  sheltered  it 
on  the  North,  and  with  all  the  *Souib  and  East 
open  to  tlic  influence  of  the  sun.  Hen?  frrew 
the  earliest  strawberries,  the  earliest  pcaa, 
here  were  old-time  fruitg  and  flowers  that  ai-e 
out  of  fashion  now — the  Katharine  pear,  the 
Morello  and  Cornelian  cherries,  the  Bullet 
apple,  tall  white  lilies,  hoHy-hocks,  damask 
roi^s,  Neapolitan  violets,  a  garden  of  delights 
where  no  stuck-up  gardener  ever  intruded, 
but  fruits  and  flowers  grew  as  they  liked,  and 
all  of  us  pulled  and  played  with  them  as  we 
liked,  for  old  Matthew  wa£  well  disposed,  and 
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was  proud  to  have  the  products  of  his  skill 
gathered  and  eaten,  and,  strange  to  say,  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  his  permission 
asked  by  their  owners  to  do  what  pleased  them 
with  the  pears  and  roses.  And  on  the  other 
side  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  the  shrubbery, 
was  Aunt  Kati  ina's  "  laboratory ;"  proud 
name  for  the  little  four-square  hut  over  whicli  a 
Remus  of  a  white  rose  briar  leaped  and  laugh- 
ed, but  which  we  human  children  never  ap- 
proached without  a  pleasant  sense  of  mystery 
that  made  us  less  frolicsome.  Here,  with 
Mrs.  Rafifald  at  hand  or  in  hand,  Aunt  Ea- 
trina  passed  many  a  serene  morning  making 
her  sweetmeats  and  jellies,  distilling  fragrant 
waters,  rose,  orange-flower,  or  lavender,  or 
busied  m  deeper  mysteries,  the  results  of 
which  were  destined,  when  revealed  to  our 
expccant  eyes  at  dessert  or  at  the  tea-table,  to 
increase  trnfold  our  admiration  for  hor  tal- 
ents and  our  respect  for  her  learning  !  The 
dear  old  lady  is  gone.  She  sleeps,  as  we 
have  said,  surrounded  by  many  of  those  she 
loved  in  life,  and  who  loved  her  with  a  steady 
devotion.  How  little  she  really  knew,  out- 
side the  narrow  walk  of  her  daily  life  of 
routine !  How  slender  were  her  accomplish- 
ments— she  knew  scarcely  more  of  geography 
than  the  fact  that  St.  Thomas,  where  she  was 
born,  was  one  of  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
scarcely  more  of  history  than  the  dim  out- 
line of  our  Revolutionary  War.  Doubtless, 
her  spelling  was  defective,  and  she  knew, 
like  Chaucer*s  boy,  "  small  grammere,"  but 
she  had  the  accomplishment  to  love  and  to 
be  loved,  and  to  fill,  with  conscience  and 
regularity,  tlie  full  round  of  her  modest,  yet 
not  unimportant  duties.  Thou  torn  and  dis* 
mantled  dog's-eared  book,  better  than  all  the 
forced  and  fantastic  recipes  is  the  memory  of 
Aunt  Katrina,  that  hides  like  a  faded  violet 
between  thy  yellowing  leaves ! 


Mere  chance  has  acquainted  us  with  an 
extremely  curious  mechanism  for  keeping 
women  at  home.  It  is  so  subtle  in  its  mode 
of  operating,  indeed,  that  we  fear  its  intention 
will  never  be  discovered  until  too  late ;  and 
its  bciiutics  are  accordingly  now  dragged 
blushing  to  the  light,  to  prevent  its  modesty 


from  destroying  its  usefulness.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  baby,  the  dinner,  the  shirts 
and  stockings,  might  moor  our  housekeepers 
securely  enough  within  the  harbor  of  home. 
But  no,  there  is  a  Company — it  is  called 
an  Accident  Insurance  Company,  —  shy 
thing!  It  does  good  by  stealth,  and  will 
(we  fear)  swear  to  find  it  fame, — it  should  be 
called  a  "Company  for  teaching  women  to 
stay  at  home,  where  they  belong."  It  issues 
tickets  for  twenty-five  (or  other  number  of) 
cents,  the  bearer  to  be  reimbursed  some 
handsome  amount  in  case  of  accident  while 
travelling,  during  the  agreed  term  and  under 
the  agreed  conditions.  Very  well ;  all  right, 
so  fur.  Now,  however,  for  the  shy  benevo- 
lence. The  conditions  are  stated  in  the 
ticket  at  considerable  length,  and  in  quite 
fine  print ;  so  that  ladies,  in  particular, — for 
ladies  are  not  apt  to  wa8te  their  time  in 
perusing  dry  and  solid-looking  masses  of  fine 
type — shall  not  see  what  the  conditions  are. 
One  condition  fixes  one  point,  and  another 
another ;  and  afar  ofi^  at  the  very  end,  hidden 
away,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadiest  nook,  is 
this  little  modest  flower  of  a  stipulation : — 
**  No  policy  payable  to  Females  except  in 
case  of  Death." 

The  imagination  pictures  some  lady  who 
has  supposed  herself  dealing  with  honest 
people ;  who  has  bought  an  Accident  Insurance 
ticket  of  this  band  of  social  benefactors ;  and 
who  hns  been  maimed  to  permanent  helpless- 
ness by  a  railroad  crash.  After  months  of 
confinement,  broken  and  crippled,  she  crawls 
out  to  the  Accident  Insurance  Company's 
ofiSce,  makes  proof  of  her  harms,  shows  her 
ticket,  and  asks  for  her  insurance  money. 

** Broken  arm.  Madam?  "  says  the  polite 

and  gentlemanly   President !    "  Foot 

amputated?  Will  have  to  use  crutch  for 
life?  No  doubt,  madam,  looks  so,  certainly. 
Very  sorry,  madam ;  but  you  must  stay  at 
home,  unless  you  are  a  man;  or  else  you 
must  get  killed  before  you  come  here  for 
money." 

And  he  points  out  to  the  foolish  gadding 
creature  the  Social  Reform  element  in  the 
"  Conditions : " — '*  No  policy  payable  to  Fe- 
MiLSS  except  in  case  of  Death.*' 


Mb.  Bright — Mr.  Towls — and  The  Independent. 
It  is  mainly  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  a  contributor  who  rightly  sets  a  value  upon  his  literary 
and  moral  reputation,  although  he  perhaps  over-estimates  the  importance  of  the  judgment 
pronouuced  s  '  curtly  against  him,  that  we  print  the  following  portions  of  a  note  from  Mr. 
Towle,  in  reply  to  a  wise  man  of  the  Independent : 


PirrKAM^S  Mi^GAZEKS.  [Aog.,  1869. 

"  Imrocclmtely  upon  receipt  of  the  slip,  *  I  went  at  once  to  heatl-quartors  U>  see  who,  tbe 
critic  or  myself  wn»  right. 

"That  is,  I  consulted  Mr  Bright  bim«?lf— Mr.  Bright  was  bo  good  na  to  pot  bb ans vers  in 
writing,  in  Uii  own  band — and  these  are  now  before  mc. 

"There  wna  ooe,  and  only  one,  of  the  critic's  strictures  which  was  correct ;  namclj,  that 
Mr.  Bright  appeared  beibre  hm  Manchester  conaiiluents  in  1857  to  joatify  CobtJen.  That  error* 
I  franltlj  admit ;  I  was  misled  bj  a  Btatement  to  that  eflect  wbich  1  saw  in  an  English  bio 
graph y  of  Bright. 

**  Let  nitf  nuw  briefly  prove,  from  Mr.  Bright's  written  words  to  me,  that  tbe  critic  has 
himself — wluU  he  charges  mo  with  haTiUig — *  but  little  knowledge  of  English  political  life, 
and  less  of  Mr.  Bri^ht's  pergonal  history.* 

**  The  critic  says :  '  The  active  port  assigned  to  Mr.  Bright  in  theKcform  agitation  of  18S(2, 
is  purely  imaginaiive.* 

**  Mr,  Bright  says,  autographically  :  *  I  took  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  agitation  of 
1832/ 

'^The  critic:  *■  Mr.  Milncr  Gibson,  when  he  was  won  over  to  tbe  anti-oorn-law  leogoe,  was 
not  a  **  Liberal  lo  (he  heart's  core,"  hut  a  Tory*' 

^*  Mr.  Bright:  ^  Mr.  Gibson  was  net  suddenly  converted  to  Free  Trade ;  I  heUeve  ho  wvtr 
was  a  Prottctioniat,* 

"  Now  Toryijiin  then  was  shnply  Protectionism. 

"  The  critic :  '  Bright  wa*not  more  radical  than  Cobdcn,  but  has  radical** 

**  Mr.  Brif^ht:  *  Mi\  Cobdeo  labored  more  ciclui<indy  perhaps  on  economical  questions 
than  I  did  \  but  1  believe  bis  opinions  on  liefonn  agreed  with  mine  in  every  parlictilar/ 

**The  critic:  'The  anecdote  about  Page  Wood  and  Bright  is  pat:rosTKaous/ 

**  Mr  Bright  i  *  In  1848,  after  a  division  and  debate  on  Household  Suffrage,  when  Kr.  Page 
Wood  supported  us,  I  said  to  him  in  or  after  the  division — *'  vshen  J  am  in  a  HcuHhold  Suf" 
fra^t  CMneif  \foi&  shall  be  r»ur  ChancdlorJ"  The  Chancellor  himself  reminded  me  of  this,  on 
the  day  on  which  we  went  to  Windsor  to  accept  office.* 

*'  A  reforenci  to  my  article  will  prove  that  I  related  this  anecdote,  which  our  critic  is  pleas- 
ed to  call  preposterous,  in  almost  the  very  wordB  in  which  Mr.  Bright  now  relates  it. 

**I  presume  you  will  find  the  Ind^pandtnt  quite  refuted  above  out  of  Mr.  Bright*s  own 
mouth  ;  should  you  desire  it,  Mr.  Brlght's  original  notCi  signed  by  him|  is  at  your  s^imce.** 


The  Bulls  and  Bears  of  WalJ  Stniet  have  again  enticed  into  their  dreadful  haunta  oar 
PamMflian— Plutonian  friend,  Mr.  EoMtKD  C.  SrinMAN,  who  is  now  so  absorbed  in  the 
exciting  strifes  of  that  mysterious  arena,  that  his  testhetic  and  critical  pursuits  must  needs 
be  Jeseened  if  not  suspended  (pro  tern).  Oar  Table-Talker  also  has  departed  for  that  gorgeoofl 
elysium  appropriated  for  all  good  (and  some  bad)  Americans,  cither  in  an  ante  or  pott  moH«m 
state  of  eiiatetice — namely  Parts.  These  special  departments  therefore,  arc  now  assgned  lo 
other  experienced  heaiJs — and  wo  trust,  will  be  competently  filled.  The  increased  editorial 
responsibilities  of  our  art-critic,  also,  encroach  on  ua  this  montli.  W©  are  happy  io  the  faith 
that  we  are  still  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  (temporarily)  disparted  friends  ;  and 
that  good  things  from  their  respective  spheres  will  hereafier  continue  to  be  transmitted 
through  this  best  of  all  '*  mediums  "  to  our  appreciative  readers. 

We  are  also  glad  to  mention  that  eflicient  plans  are  in  progrcts  for  strengthening  oer 
Magaxine  in  all  its  distinctive  purposes  and  attractions — and  for  rendcrii^g  it  atili  more 
worthy  of  tbe  good  opinions  it  enjoys,  and  of  its  owu  " high  alms"  and  actual  saocoi. 


Note.— The  Bulletla  of  Hew  Publications  in  our  next  number,  will  hiclude  the  new  booki 

of  two  months. 


*The  tndtp^ndent**  orltioUm  oa  the  arttelo  on  Joait  Bxioof  la  oar  April  number. 
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MONKS  AND  NUNS  IN  FRANCE. 


The  believers  in  the  metamorphosis 
of  humanity,  who  think  that  the  world 
has  changed,  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
monkhood  is  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  past.  They  imagine  that  its  re- 
mains are  slowly  dying  out,  and  that  a 
comparatively  short  time  will  see  the 
last  of  that  powerful  organization  which 
was  one  of  the  great  primal  forces  of 
mediaeval  Christianity,  and  through 
which  the  loftiest  aspirations  and  the 
meanest  passions  of  our  nature  were  so 
successfully  turned  to  account  by  the 
skilful  men  who  controlled  it.  The 
philosophers  and  sociologists  who  in- 
dulge in  these  speculations  know  little 
of  what  is  passing  around  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  French  Revolution  secu- 
larized the  immense  monastic  posses- 
sions of  France  and  turned  their  whil- 
om owners  adrift,  as  Henry  Vlll.,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  had  re- 
lentlessly done  in  England,  and  as, 
some  seventy  years  later,  a  united  Italy 
has  recently  ventured  to  do  ;  yet  mona- 
chism  is  a  hydra  which  quietly  and  en- 
ergetically seeks  to  replace  each  decapi- 
tated head  with  two  new  ones.  As 
long  as  it  continues  to  respond  to  a 
want  in  the  human  soul  it  will  flourish, 
and  the  world  will  yet  have  to  undergo 
a  loDg  course  of  education  before  that 
want  will  cease  to  be  felt. 


It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more 
thorough  uprooting  than  that  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  religious  congrega- 
tions of  France  by  the  storms  of  the 
Terror.  Their  wealth  sequestrated,  their 
establishments  broken  up,  their  institu- 
tions prohibited,  their  persons'subjected 
to  every  outrage,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  they  could  again  take  root  in 
a  soil  over  which  so  fierce  a  deluge  had 
passed.  Yet  stealthily  they  have  re- 
turned, and  imperceptibly  they  have  in- 
creased until  the  old  territory  is  reoccu- 
pied.  Readmitted  under  sufferance  and 
barely  tolerated  by  the  law,  they  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  unwritten 
code  which  favors  them ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  unyielding  bureaucratic  tenden- 
cies of  French  institutions,  no  one  dares 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  written  law.  Conscious  of 
the  prejudices  existing  against  them  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  society, 
they  carefully  concetd  their  progress; 
but  that  progress  has  already  been  suffi- 
cient to  render  them  virtually  masters 
of  the  situation.  In  their  schools  more 
than  half  of  the  children  of  France  are 
educated;  by  their  confessors  a  large 
proportion  of  the  faithful  are  ruled; 
through  their  systems  of  charity  count- 
less thousands  call  them  blessed.  The 
present  generation  and  the  next   are 
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Qni  mdcrtlieir  eooiroJ,  loid  th/t  mj- 
nad  miroei  of  jyiiiiMiKtf  ttm  pliced  in 
t^rlOBilt  sre^Kdirilk  wmamwnmte 
dexlcnljybxiMa  wliontiBtiilBg  tcAcfaes 
tiitt  wltetcTcr  iMU»  tlurf  mtf  employ 
are  aaetified  by  the  boty  obj«cta  to  l>e 
stftaiMd.  It  IS  already  a  proverb  lluit 
||m3  antt  of  Uio  it^T^rend  brethren  are 
lo^gt  Siod  tliat  be  wbo  obstnicts  them  is 
sare  to  me  bk  t«nitfity,  sooner  or  later. 
Fkactkal  iouuaitT  thus  is  obtained/ 
o^y  be  orercoine  by  a  de- 
'  cidod  fittblk  qtwaioiy  and  public  opin- 
MMi  €UBmol  bo  iBmied  where  the  press  is 
oltlitr  iwrtiwi  or  muaM^  The  tortn- 
ooa  folky  of  Kipokoii  IIL  in  his  effotts 
to  ooDioTidato  a  new  dynasty,  his  alii* 
Willi  BoHK^  tbo  infiaeoce  of  the 
t  aad  ber  ghostly  admen,  and 
Ibo  dmd  of  fvomkii^  ilw  opposition 
of  mttoH  pomrftt Mtvofk  of  oiginl- 
Mr  Oft  tiM  ireise  oC  daaHee* 
1  ifce  QifUMWMt  to  htitow  its 


fif^ny 


gmi 


of  ttttnofioft  iMnMt  with  Hm 
ittdllwgrowik  of  Ibo  vMttadk  cocpo- 
ntntti  is  fimgi'iBiwulj  npid.  So 
qoietly  boa  aU  Ibja  bees  mma^td,  and 
00  oaralViltybaTa  nootha  beeo  ooaoiolcd, 
Ihit  km  pofaona  ar»  «wai«  of  tile  pro- 
gVOK  ilntt^r  >Badei»  or  of  tho  dagger  to 
mWA  Hbml  imtiHAbji  mn  «i^ond 
b^  Ibo  reacdowaiy  tmiimfiim  of  so  vast 
«  te^Ti  ooMralttvf  io  wumf  oMines  of 
hi^OMt^0mtk^9bMj  difoelly  to  the 
papacy  as  its  sBperior,  and  swoni  to 
carnr  ont  tho  principles  of  the  Ency- 
eJical  and  8yllsbiuk  A  reo^t  writer, 
how«T«r,  IL  Charles  SauTestre^  has  had 
tho  palknoe  to  locfBatigate  the  snlvlect 
tboit)Uj;;Kl7«  in^the  hardihood  to  pnb- 
1i»b  ttio  rotollB  bi  o  deeply  interesting 
valumf\  where  the  heaviness  of  oMcial 
tli»rutrtrntK  andistatielics  is  lightened  by 
(lu«  I  sense  of  the  com- 

innM  I  their  significance  is 

lllii^tmfocl.* 

h.  I  :«jiv<^' «tief*f^4  whichM.  Sanyestre 

fhy^  show  that  the 

•^" 'iir  (MMrr»  nf  i^aikQe  Under  the 


Caqnttv  par 


aiicitn  ttgime  comprised  but  52^000  men 
and  women.  From  the  census  of  1861 
it  appears  that  at  that  date  there  were 
in  France,  officially  recognized,  108^119 
pcr&ons  of  both  sexes  bound  to  conren- 
tual  life,  and  distributed  among  14^032 
hooses,  besides  a  large  and  indefinite 
number  belonging  to  congregations 
which  bad  not  as  yet  obtained  recogni- 
tion by  the  State.  It  would  thus  ap- 
pe^  that  the  ground  lost  at  the  Reyo- 
lotion  has  not  only  been  r^ained,  but 
that  its  boundaries  hare  been  doubled. 
How  rapidly  this  growth  is  increasing, 
is  evident  when  we  see  that  in  the  eigh- 
teen years  of  Louis  Philippe^s  reign,  but 
Iborteen  authorizations  for  the  founding 
of  new  congregations  were  granted, 
whOe  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
aeoond  Empire^  from  1852  to  18  JO^  9if3 
were  reoognlsed,  being  an  aTors^t*  of  lid 
new  orden  per  annum*  In  the  ap- 
proaching great  (Ecumenic  Council  of 
Latin  Christianity,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  obeerre  the  enormous  influence 
which  the  papal  oonrt  will  derive  from 
the  numberleas  and  energetic  adherents 
which  it  has  ^ns  so  bborionaly  recruit*^ 
ed  and  otgaaised.  ■ 

This  prodigious  actirity  of  the  mon- 
astic spirit  in  France  is  the  more  im- 
prBssive,  dnoe  few  of  these  countless 
ordets  are  deroted,  as  of  old,  merely  to 
rdigioas  oontemplation  and  ascetic  ob- 
serraiieea.  The  pfactical tendency  of  the 
age  manifests  itself  in  the  va^t  propor*S 
lion  of  thoee  who  are  enrolled  a^  kbor- V 
ers  in  (he  tasks  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. Thus  the  total  specified  above 
b  to  be  dirided  as  follows : 

la  clia^ft  ofBoBBii  of  rcfblffi  RBd  iura  echoolA 
Fngroiifid.  hi  relicloo*  duties  ftloae 13,141 

Thus  the  Latin  Church,  with  its  ac- 
customed wisdom,  accommodates  itself 
to  the  new  wants  crested  by  modem 
civilization,  and  acquires  f^h  in^uence 
by  the  vast  good  of  which  it  rLndem 
itself  the  ingtrument.   It  recognizes 
little  human  nature  has  changed,  and 
calls  to  its  support  those  motives  whi< 
more  progressive  forms  of  CI 
blindly  regard  as  obsolete,  or 
tiously  condemn  as  incompatible  with 
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purer  and  more  advancfid  state  of  moral 
responsibility.  How  surely  it  may  rely 
upon  \U  old  mactiincry  and  how  fiimilar 
are  the  vices  and  the  virtnes  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past  can  readily  be  appre- 
ciated by  reference  to  a  frw  i3>stftnce9  in 
iim  recent  career  of  monachism. 

The  comparative  refinement  of  mod- 
cm  manners  prevents  surh  f^hamelcss 
exhibitions  of  individual  rapacity  as 
marked  the  career  of  the  ancient  Church 
in  acquiring  property ;  the  limitation 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  strictly  to 
its  spiritualities  renders  impossible  the 
systematic  and  organized  ahnses  which 
in  medisevfd  time^  conveyed  to  the 
Chmrch  a  certain  portion  of  almost  every 
man's  estate.  Yet  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated them  still  exist^j  working  efficient- 
ly, if  in  silence,  and  with  more  or  less 
of  decency.  In  1860,  the  religious 
hoiisea  of  France  acknowledged  the 
possession  of  105,370,000  franco  of  real 
estate  alone.  How  much  they  owned 
which  was  not  registered,  or  which  was 
held  for  them  in  individual  names,  is 
incalculable;  nor  can  any  estimate  be 
made  of  their  capital  invested  in  per- 
sonal property,  which  U  not  recorded. 
In  Belgium^  where  they  are  not  incor- 
porated by  law,  and  where  they  conse- 
quently cannot  acquire  title  to  rejil  es- 
tate, they  are  not  apt  to  hold  more  real 
property  than  i^  absolutely  necessary 
for  proper  lodgment.  The  result  is  that 
the  enormous  wealth  acquired  within, 
comparatively  a  few  years  by  them  has 
well-nigh  absorbed  all  the  state  obliga- 
tions and  stock  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  they  never  sell,  the  stock  ex- 
change of  Bmssels,  is  nearly  lifeless  for 
want  of  shares  to  deal  in. 

How  skilfully  the  monastic  orders  are 
ftTailing  themselves  of  their  opportuni- 
ties, and  how  great  is  the  progressive 
tendency  of  wealth  in  their  direction,  is 
visible  from  the  fact  that  in  the  fifteen 
years  from  1830  to  1845,  the  gifts  and 
legacies  registered  to  them  amounted  to 
6,804,000  francs,  while  in  little  more 
than  half  the  time,  from  1852  to  1860, 
they  received  £^,l  19,435  firancSj  showing 
nearly  a  three-fold  annual  augmenta- 
tion.    Wliile  a  large  portion  of  this 


doubtless  conslsta  of  the  spont^ineous 
offerings  of  benevolent  piety,  or  is  de- 
rived from  the  eager  pnrcha';e  of  salva- 
tion by  despairing  sinners,  there  occa- 
sionally comes  before  the  tributmh  some 
disgraceful  suit,  which  sliows  h^w  ac- 
tively the  old  infineiicca  are  at  w*ork, 
and  how  little  scruple  i^  felt  by  men 
professing  the  disinterested  religion  of 
Christ  in  proBtitnting  their  authority 
for  the  benefit  of  their  institutions  or 
of  themselves.  Thus,  in  August,  1859, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Montpellier  con- 
firmed a  decision  annulling  the  last  will 
of  a  M,  L — ' — ,  executed  under  the  most 
atrocious  circumstaneei?.  From  the  de- 
velopments of  the  trial  it  appenred  that 
he  had  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  to  a  public  charity  of  Vill«3- 
tranche,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  had  verbally  confirmed  before  a 
notary  this  disposition  of  his  estate, 
which  had  been  agi'eed  upon  between 
himself  and  the  rest  of  his  family.  For 
a  fortnight  prior  to  hia  decease  his 
mind  was  utterly  enfeebled.  At  the 
last  mument,  his  confessor^  the  Abb6 

F^ -,  came  to  his  house  with  a  fhect 

of  stamped  paper,  and  told  the  niirse 
that  her  patient  had  forgotten  to  leave 
money  to  pay  for  masses  for  his  souh 
Under  the  direction  of  the  reverend 
father,  sihe  raised  the  dying  man  in  bed, 
and  held  him  up  while  the  Abb4  placed 
the  pajier  before  him  and  proceeded  to 
dictate  "  I  institute  as  my  heir  Monsieur 

H ."     At    this   the  woman  made 

some  exclamation  of  surprise,  when  the 
Abbd  turned  her  out  of  the  room,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  will,  which 
constituted  this  H  sole  legatee.  After 
it  was  over,  the  dying  man  repeatedly 
asked  of  those  who  caaie  to  his  bedside 

to  tell  him  who  this  M^ was,  having 

apparently  never  heard  of  him  before. 

Jl himself  knew  nothing  of  his 

good  fortune,  until  it  was  announced  to 
him  by  the  Abb<^,  coupled  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  testator  intended  the 
money  to  be  employed  in  founding  an 
or|>han  asylum.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
when  the  nurse  talked  about  the  cir- 
cumstances which  ahe  had  witnessed, 
the  Abb6  threatened  to  have  her  Uirown 
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ill  to  prison,  and  Ihat  several  instancea 
of  the  BAiuo  kind  had  previously  occur- 
red, lu  wliich  lie  had  silonced  com- 
pliiiiits  in  It  similar  manniT.  When 
those  who  are  thui*  deprived  of  their 
inheritance,  are  private  persons^  they, 
for  the  most  part,  wisely  prefer  to  suffer 
tJie  wrong  in  ailonce  rather  than  to  in- 
nir  the  dangerous  hostility  of  powerflil 
Ijodies^  in  the  doubtful  hope  of  being 
nMe  to  prove  undue  influence,  with  wit- 
nesees  Ibble  to  every  kind  of  moral 
pressure  and  intimidation.  No t with- 
standing  thiu,  however,  cases  of  the  kind 
como  before  the  court,s  %vith  Bufficient 
frequency  to  show  bow  great  must  be 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  means 
iMore  or  less  impropgr  are  used  to  swell 
the  tide  of  wealth  flowing  into  the 
co0ers  of  the  monastic  foundations. 

LES  rETITBB  BOfiUBd  DCS  FAUYBSS. 

It  IB  not  only  the  w^knesa  and  wick- 
edness of  old  that  are  perpetuated  in 
modem  times.  When  we  read  how, 
utnid  the  brutish  selfkhness  that  mark- 
cd  the  opening  of  the  thirt#enth  cen- 
tury, St.  Francis  of  Ajssiai  stripped  him- 
self naked  and  clothed  himself  in 
the  ragged  gannenta  compassionately 
thrown  to  bim,  that  he  might  possess 
nothing  of  his  prosperous  fathcr*s  patri- 
mony ;  and  how  he  devoted  himself  to 
tiic  tcaderest  nursing  of  lepers  until  his 
superhuman  self-abnegation  drew  around 
iiim  admiring  disciples^  who  rapidly 
multiplied  into  the  powerful  order  that 
bears  his  honored  name,  and  that  arrest- 
ctl  the  premature  decay  of  the  Church 
— ^when  we  read  such  a  religious  ro- 
mance we  might  pardonably  regard  tlie 
story  as  one  that  could  have  no  modem 
parallel.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  if  we  could  strip  the  history 
of  its  legendary  ornamentation,  it  would 
show  more  heroic  exaltation  of  purpose 
or  more  perfect  abandonment  to  the 
will  of  God  than  the  career  of  the  P€' 
(iU4  Smur»  des  Paut^rei, 

lu  1840,  at  Baint  Scrvan,  in  Britanny, 
two  young  peasant  ^Is,  the  eldest  one 
not  yet  eighteen^  felt  impelled  towards 
a  religious  life.  Their  pastor,  the  Abb6 
Lo  P^lleur,  had  long  wished  to  found 


an  order  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
aged  and  infirm.  He  counselled  pa- 
tience and  the  performance  of  works  of 
charity  to  keep  alive  the  ze^il  which  ani- 
mated them,  and  they  accordingly  un- 
dertook the  care  of  an  old  blind  wom- 
an, devoting  to  her  comfort  their  scanty 
leisure  and  scantier  wages.  At  length 
they  were  joined  by  two  elderly  women 
— Jeanne  Jugan,  a  servant  who  had 
painlhlly  amassed  some  six  hundred 
francs  in  a  life  of  thrifty  and  Fanchon 
Aubert^  who  likewise  had  a  little  mon- 
ey. They  ventured  to  hire  and  turnish 
a  garret,  and  then  the  ground  flo^r  of  a 
tavern,  where  twelve  bedn  were  esUih- 
liahed  as  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  in- 
firm, to  be  maintained  by  begging  alma. 
These  came  in  slowly,  and  the  infant  en- 
terprise seemed  desperate,  when  Jeanne 
conceived  the  idea  of  going  around 
every  moniing  with  a  basket  to  collect 
the  refuse  mnmants  of  food  rejected  by  , 
the  careful  housewives  of  the  little  vil- 
lage. This  humble  and  selfnlcnying 
zeal  attracted  attention,  aud  contribu- 
tions became  more  frequent,  yet  their 
vicissitudes  were  many,  and  more  than 
once  the  struggling  community  seemed 
to  be  on  tlio  point  of  extinction.  Still 
the  reliance  of  the  four  helpless  women 
on  Divine  succor  never  faltered,  and  in 
after  times  they  loved  to  relate  how 
often  God  had  rescued  them  when  hu- 
man help  seemed  hopeless.  Onco  tbeir 
little  stock  of  linen  was  exhausted,  at  a 
time  when  some  local  trouble  had  cut 
off  their  ordinary  soiuxics  of  reliance. 
They  appealed  to  the  Virgin.  On  As- 
sumption day  they  raised  a  tiny  altar 
and  spread  before  it  the  half  doxen  tat* 
tcrcd  chemises  which  formed  the  sole 
supply  of  the  establishment — for  sheets 
they  had  none.  The  spectacle  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  charitable,  and  the 
hour  of  distress  passed  away.  Poor, 
pennilesa  servant  girls  took  off  their 
finger-rings  and  hung  them  on  the  neck 
of  the  infant  Christ,  who,  seated  on  His  | 
mother^a  knee,  in  a  group  throe  inches 
high,  pre^ded  over  the  little  altar. 
Richer  votaries  made  more  sabst4inti&l 
offerings,  and  the  wolf  was  kept  ftom 
the  door* 
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Ridioale  and  poverty,  the  scorn  of 
their  wt^rMIy  compamons,  an^  the  pinch- 
ing necesaitieg  of  a  life  of  beggary  were 
powerless  alike  to  turn  these  devoted 
souIb  from  their  T^ication.  Gradually 
their  field  of  uaefcdneaa  widened,  and 
the  tavern  floor  became  too  goiaJ!.  In 
1842,  they  bought  a  large  houae  for 
32,000  francs,  having  abeolutely  nothing 
with  which  to  pay  the  purchase  money. 
Their  boundless  tinist  in  Providence  was 
not  deceived.  The  Abb6  Le  Pailleur 
sold  hi3  gold  watch  and  the  sacred 
plate  of  his  chapel ;  the  peasant  girla 
redoubled  their  industry.  At  tke  end 
of  the  year  the  hoti«e  was  clear  of  all 
indebtedness. 

In  eighteen  months  more  this  now 
establishment  again  was  found  too 
Mnall,  and  the  four  heroic  women  had 
bat  half  a  ^nc  in  their  little  treasury. 
Placing  the  aoUtary  coin  upon  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin^  they  unfalteringly  under- 
took the  erection  of  a  hirger  building. 
They  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
themselves  set  to  work  digging  the  cel- 
lars and  laying  the  fDundationa.  The 
example  was  contagions.  Workmen 
flocked  to  labor  for  them,  materials 
were  contributed  gratuitonsly,  alma 
flowed  in  upon  them,  and  a  large  and 
commodious  asylum  for  their  depend- 
ents soon  rewarded  their  patient  hope- 
Ailnefld.  Tlie  little  hamlet  of  Saint  Ser- 
Tan  was  evidently  too  contracted  a  the- 
atre for  natures  so  nobly  resolute.  As 
their  labors  attracted  attention,  new  sia- 
ters  joined  them.  Branch  eg  were  estab- 
lished in  the  larger  towns,  where  they 
commenced  as  the  founders  had  done, 
with  no  other  basis  than  reliance  on 
Pi  vine  asdstance,  and  were  more  speed- 
ily successful.  Rennca,  Dinan,  Tours 
were  thus  in  turn  occupied,  and  in  1849 
the  order  extended  itself  as  far  as  Paris. 
It  now  has  fifty- five  houses,  numbers  a 
thousand  members,  and  owns  more  than 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs  invested 
in  real  estate.  Yet  the  sisters  have 
never  abandoned  the  humble  functions 
to  which  the  order  was  consecrated  in 
its  infancy.  When  an  establishment  is 
newly  founded,  the  sister  carries  around 
every  morning  the  basket  in  which  she 


gathers  the  broken  victuals  of  the  rich 
for  the  support  of  her  poor  invalids. 
Aa  her  sphere  of  action  enlarges,  per- 
haps she  may  have  a  donkey  with  pan- 
niers, or  when  the  city  is  large  and  her 
rounds  extensive,  a  little  wagon  with 
baskets,  and  a  few  reservoirs  for  soups 
and  coffee ;  but  in  all  it  is  the  same 
humble  devotion  to  collect,  by  repulsive 
labor,  the  crumbs  from  the  table  of 
Dives  to  succor  Lazarus, 

AI^JLBKLLX  KOHRSCIL 

If  the  career  of  the  Petit^s  Saurs  ^ 
Fuuf^e^  Bhows  that  Christianity  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  beneficent  and  self-sacri- 
ficing fervor  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
case  of  Annabelhi  Kolirsch  proves  that 
the  fanaticism  which  kindled  in  the 
hearts  of  St.  Dominic  and  Conrad  of 
Marburg  is  still  as  active  as  of  old. 
Fortunately,  the  laws  which  some  cen- 
turies ago  permitted  this  fanaticism  to 
find  expression  in  the  torture  and  the 
stake,  now  force  it  to  seek  the  salvation 
of  souls  in  a  manner  Ic^  decisive  ;  but 
the  spirit  is  there,  as  fervent  as  ever, 
though  it  may  perforce  be  limited  in  its 
manifestations.  From  the  official  re- 
cord  of  the  trial  at  Ghent,  in  July^ 
1860,  as  printed  by  M.  Sauveatre,  w^ 
condense  a  story  that  mitrht  have  served 
as  a  ground-work  for  Mrs.  RadcliSe  or 
Monk  Lewis. 

A  family  of  Lutherans  named  Kohrsch, 
consisting  of  a  father,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter,  moved  from  Pellau  in  Prussia 
and  settled  in  Antwerp.  On  his  death- 
bed, the  fiither  exacted  of  the  bou^ 
Richard,  a  solemn  promise  to  guard  the 
faith  of  his  sister  steadfastly  in  the  re- 
ligion of  her  ancestors.  Bichard  was  a  ■ 
young  man,  earning  a  moderate  liveli- 
hood as  a  clerk.  Living  in  rooms  from 
which  his  duties  kept  him  absent 
throughout  the  whole  day,  he  had  no 
proper  home  for  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  ns  hJs  straightened  means  im- 
posed on  him  the  necessity  of  econt»my, 
he  finally  placed  Annabella  as  a  boarder 
with  the  sisters  of  Charity  of  Melsele. 
Mindful  of  his  promise  to  his  dying 
father,  however,  he  exacted  a  condition 
that  no  attemj[^t  at  proselytism  should 
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be  made,  and  in  July,  1857,  lie  received 
&om  th&  superior  of  the  convent  ^  writ- 
en  declflration : 

*^Ed  6gard  aux  crouitea  que  Toni  Tenex  do 
in'expoicr,  je  vous  garontia  que  mademoi&t'UQ 
n'est  obHgikse  a  suivro  aacuo  ojcerciee  rdigieux 
et  jouit  d'unc  eutU*re  liberty,  quant  mix  pre* 
acnpltons  do  sa  propre  crojaocc," 

Witbin  a  month  after  this,  Annabella 
was  a  conTert,  secretly  baptized  iu  tbe 
Catbolic  faith, and  a  fortnii^ht  bUerwas 
admitted  to  communion.  So  little  con- 
nection did  tbcBG  fervent  propagandists 
recognize  between  religion  smd  morality 
that  DO  resources  of  falsebood  were 
spared  to  keep  tbe  truth  from  l)eing 
known.  On  the  very  day  of  the  bap- 
tism, Annabella  received  a  vkit  from 
her  brother,  and  the  neophyte  was  train- 
I'd  to  lie  iinblusbingly  in  order  to  avert 
hiu  suspicions. 

At  leagtb  Richard  grew  uneasy,  and 
in  May,  1859,  he  withdrew  hia  sister 
from  the  convent.  Her  spiritual  directs 
or,  Pierre  Gerard  Bogaert^,  cure  of  St. 
Augustine  in  Antwei-p,  and  the  princi- 
pal int-trument  in  her  conversion,  dis^ 
pensed  her  from  the  observances  of  her 
religion,  in  order  that  she  might  con- 
tinue its  concealment.  This  necessary 
dissimulation,  however,  threatened  too 
serious  a  risk  to  her  salvation,  and  in 
company  with  a  Jesuit  father,  Philippe- 
|Jacqnes  Schoofs^  also  deeply  implicated 

I  the  matter,  be  plotted  ber  abduction. 
In  three  days  after  her  return  home — 
three  days  of  apparently  uninterrupted 
affection, — ^ Annabella  disappeared,  leav- 
ing behind  her  a  most  loving  letter,  in 
which  she  bewailed  tbe  necessity  of 
separation,  Richard,  suspecting  that  a 
religious  intrigue  was  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  mystery,  ajipHed  to  the  Prussian 
Consul,  who  set  the  authorities  actively 
to  work  in  search  of  the  misaiug  girl, 

lit  their  efforts  were  vain,  and  for  nine 
'  month*?  all  tmce  of  her  was  lost. 

Leaving  herbrotbcr^s  lod^ngs  at  five 
in  the  morning  of  Ihc  11th  of  May, 
Annabella  went  to  the  house  of  Marie 
Jeanne  Lauterbacn,  who  bad  served  as 

[>d-mother  at  her  baptism.  There  she 
ivuft  disguised  as  a  servant  girl,  and  was 
taken  thence  to  Marie  Ynndennolen,  a 


dealer  in  embroideries.  Meanwhile 
Bogaerts  and  Behoofs  had  arranged  to 
send  her,  under  charge  of  a  milliner 
named  Rosalie  de  Duve,  to  Brusscli 
with  a  letter  asking  admis&ion  for  her 
in  the  convent  of  Jette.  A  carriage  wa& 
procured,  in  which,  to  avoid  debcetioo, 
the  two  women  were  driven  out  of  town 
to  a  way -station  on  the  railroad,  and 
they  reached  Brussels  without  moleata- 
tion. 

All  this  was  a  serious  crime  in  tie  eye 
of  tbe  law,  fur  Annabella,  until  6he 
should  reach  the  age  of  twenty-four,  was 
yet  a  minor,  under  her  brother's  guar- 
dianship. The  nuns  of  Jette  apparently 
suspected  that  somettiiug  was  wrong, 
and  refused  to  receive  the  fugitive, 
Rosalie  then,  aftcT  much  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  permi^ion  for  her 
to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  another  con* 
venL  The  proposed  asylum  having 
failed,  Bogaerts  and  Behoofs  then  de* 
termined  to  send  their  perilous  charge 
to  Paris.  Under  the  name  of  Eugenie 
dc  Marie,  and  with  a  false  passport^ 
Annabella  wa3  accordingly  convcyeil  by 
Rosalie  to  the  house  of  St,  Joseph  in 
Paris,  where  she  remained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Bogiverts  until  September.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  Rosalie  was 
then  sent  to  Paris  to  bring  her  back. 
At  Mechlin,  the  two  were  met  by 
3choof^,  who  conducted  them  to  the 
house  of  tbe  8j!urs  de  ^  Union  au  Sam 
Ca'ur  at  Hougaerdc,  where  arrange* 
ments  bad  been  made  for  Annabelk's 
reception.  After  three  months  of  re&t^ 
something  occurred  to  alarm  the  rever- 
end conspirators,  and  Rosalie  was  sent 
to  bring  Annabella  back  again  to  Ant- 
werp, where  she  was  placed  in  the  Car- 
melite convent.  The  superior  of  ttie 
Carmelites  found  that  her  nerves  could 
not  long  endure  the  risk  to  which  she 
had  exposed  herself,  and  ahe  applied  to 
a  house  in  Bi-uges  to  receive  the  fugi- 
tive. The  dangerous  task  was  prudent- 
ly declined,  but  a  bolder  spirit  w^aa 
found  in  tbe  head  of  tbe  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Eecloo.  To  Eecloo,  thcsre- 
fore,  tvvo  days  before  Christmas^  was 
Rosalie  despatched  by  Bogaerta,  iu 
charge  of   tbe  luckless  Annabella,  to 
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whom  the  name  of  Marie  Toinez  was 
now  given, 

Thas  far  the  plot  had  been  &accesaful| 
and  if  the  object  of  these  ceaseless  cares 
had  gratefully  persevered  in  preferring 
heaven  to  earth,  as  advised  by  her 
ghostly  coansellors,  she  might  never 
more  have  been  heard  of  among  men. 
Unfortunately  for  her  salvation,  she  was 
human.  Thoughts  of  the  brother  whom 
she  had  been  led  to  desert,  and  of  the 
faith  which  she  had  been  persuaded  to 
abandon,  would  intrude  themselves,  and 
twice  during  her  weary  wanderings  she 
had  attempted  to  commimicate  with 
Richard,  but  fears  of  those  around  her 
had  rendered  her  efforts  nugatory.  A 
third  time  she  was  bolder  and  more 
successful.  On  January  16, 1860,  Rich- 
ard received  a  letter,  post-marked  at 
Ghent,  which,  over  an  unintelligible  sig- 
nature, informed  him  that  his  lost  Anna- 
bella  was  in  the  convent  of  Eecloo, 
under  the  name  of  Marie  Toinez,  and 
that  she  could  be  recognized  there  on 
Sunday  during  Mass,  among  the  board- 
ers behind  the  screen  in  the  church. 

The  following  Sunday,  January  22d, 
a  witness  was  sent,  who  saw  Annabella 
in  the  convent  church.  On  Monday, 
Richard  presented  himself  at  the  con- 
Tent  and  claimed  his  sister.  The  lady 
superior  solemnly  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  Marie  Toinez  or  Annabella 
Kohrsch ;  but,  as  soon  as  Richard  had 
left  the  house,  she  hurried  Annabella  to 
the  residence  of  Jean-Antoine  van  Peteg- 
hem,  the  spiritual  director  of  her  com-- 
munity.  The  precaution  was  not  ill=- 
timed,  for  Richard  speedily  returned 
with  the  police.  His  search,  of  course, 
was  vain,  and  to  keep  up  the  comedy, 
the  superior  feigned  to  be  touched  with 
the  depth  of  his  grief,  promised  to  aid 
him  in  tracing  his  sister,  and  actually 
took  his  address,  so  as  to  bo  able  to 
send  news  in  case  she  should  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  discover  the  hiding-place 
of  the  missing  girl. 

By  this  time  the  affair  had  created 
considerable  scandal,  and  as  the  pur- 
suers were  so  nearly  on  the  track  of  the 
precious  convert,  it  had  evidently  be- 
come dangerous  to  afford  her  a  refuge. 


Her  soul  was  to  be  saved,  however,  at 
all  costs,  and  the  pious  conspirators 
were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  prize 
which  had  cost  them  so  much  risk  and 
labor.  Accordingly,  at  midnight,  An- 
nabella was  taken,  carefully  guarded,  to 
a  retired  spot  near  the  cemetery  of  Ee- 
cloo, where  a  carriage  was  in  waiting. 
Before  daylight  she  had  been  driven  to 
Bruges,  and  taken  to  a  convent  there. 
The  superior,  afraid  to  receive  her, 
placed  her  with  a  trusty  person  named 
John  Callaghan,  who  kept  her  until  the 
evening  of  the  24th.  Then,  by  the 
night  boat,  he  conveyed  her  to  Ghent, 
where,  after  one  or  two  vain  attempts 
to  find  a  hiding-place  for  her,  he  sue 
ceeded  in  lodging  her  with  Jeannette 
van  Haucoaert,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
convent  of  Melsele,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  scene  of  Anna- 
bella's  conversion. 

The  quarry  was  now  nearly  brought 
to  bay.  The  police  had  not  been  idle, 
and  Callaghan^s  visit  to  Ghent  was  sus- 
pected to  have  some  connection  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  abducted  girl. 
On  a  first  examination,  he  eluded  his 
questioners,  and  sent  word  to  Ghent 
tiiat  his  colleagues  there  might  conform 
their  stories  to  his  own.  The  authori- 
ties, however,  succeeded  in  proving  the 
falsity  of  his  statement,  and  at  last  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  the  truth.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  due  thus  obtained,  Rich- 
ard at  length  succeeded  in  recovering 
his  long-lost  sister,  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  house  of  a  peasant  at  Gent- 
brugge. 

If  all  this  were  not  prosaically  in  evi- 
dence before  a  court  of  justice  in  a 
criminal  trial,  one  would  hesitate  to 
believe  that  such  a  fragment  of  the 
twelfth  century  could  be  grafted  into 
the  nineteenth.  Nor,  however  guilty 
they  may  be  before  the  law,  are  the 
actors  in  this  strange  history  personally 
to  blame,  any  more  than  Hindus,  who 
might  be  concerned  in  a  suttee,  or  in 
driving  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  believing 
that  thereby  they  were  rendering  ac- 
ceptable service  to  their  Deity.  It  is 
the  system  which  is  accountable.  Priests 
and  nuns,  who  had  seen  the  abduction 
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of  the  boy  Mortara  deflAntly  juatifie^J 
^y  the  Vice-gereQt  of  Chris tj  niiglit  well 
coiiaider  it  their  duty  to  labor  for  the 
salyation  of  tho  young  Lutheran  %v!iom 
God  seemed  to  have  placed  in  their 
hands  for  that  pupose.  If  deceit,  dis- 
siimilatioa,  and  mendacity  became  Bc* 
cessary  to  cfFoot  ao  holy  a  purpose,  tbo 
fault  was  not  with  tliem,  but  with  the 
irreligious  laws  which  had  deprived 
them  of  the  power  enjojed  of  old  to 
Bund^r  all  human  lies  in  the  n&me  of  a 
blessed  Sayiour. 

ADELE   CHETAHER. 

If,  &s  WO  have  seen,  religious  ardor 
still  manifests  itself  as  of  old,  in  the 
extremes  of  Belf-abnegation  and  of  fa- 
naticijjm,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see 
it  degenerate  iiifco  superslition  with 
equally  persistent  vitality.  In  some  of 
its  grosser  forms  tbia  may  perhaps  be 
extinct  ■  but  a  system  of  belief  which 
teaches  the  constant  interpoBition  of 
God  and  his  saints  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life,  and  which  builds  up  its  yast 
structure  of  sacerdotalism  on  the  power 
«f  intercession,  between  man  and  his 
Creator,  makes  superetition  bo  near  akin 
to  theology  that  the  subtlest  casuist 
might  well  be  puzzled  to  trace  the 
boundary  lino.  When  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  reality  of 
her  cunferences  with  the  Virgin  are 
warmly  maintained  by  learned  men,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  enthusi- 
asts who  mistake  their  ecstasies  for 
heavenly  revelations,  as  well  as  sharpers 
ready  to  speculate  on  tho  credulity  of 
reverend  prelates* 

In  1854,  Ad^4e  CheTalier,  aged  about 
nineteen,  a  novice  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Thomas  de  Yillenueve  at  Soissons,  was 
attacked  with  cerebral  congestion  severe 
enough  to  cause  blindnessp  Given  over 
by  the  faculty,  she  was  miraculously 
cured  by  the  intercession  of  Kotre 
Dame  Edconciliatrice  de  la  Salette. 
Mo n seigneur  de  Garsignies,  Bishop  of 
Soissons  and  Laon,  thereupon  ordered 
aa  Investigation  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  miracle.  M.  Gnyard,  dean  of  Ms 
cathedral  chapter,  to  whom  the  exami- 
nation was  confided,  pronounced  that 


the  cure  was  unmistakably  the  result 
of  the  supernatural  interference  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  means  were  adopt- 
ed to  celebrate  with  becoming  solem- 
nity  so  auspicious  an  event. 

Adele  Chevalier,  thus  brought  into 
notice  as  the  fortunate  prot^g^e  of  the 
Yirgin,  received  still  further  manifesta- 
tions of  Divine  favor.  She  continued  to 
be  frequently  blessed  with  revelation* 
from  the  same  source,  and  of  sixteen 
confessora  who  successively  had  charge 
of  her  conscience  during  her  career,  all 
without  exception  confirmed  her  in  the 
belief  of  the  truth  of  her  inspiration. 

In  1856  her  voices  called  her  to  La 
Balette,  and  tho  superior  of  her  com- 
munity obediently  made  haste  to  send 
her  there.  At  La  Salette  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  such  manifestations  of  favor 
from  their  divine  patroness.  It  was 
there  that  in  1840  Our  Lady  appeared 
to  Maximin  and  Sfelainie,  two  children 
herding  cows  among  the  mountains,  and 
warned  them  that  she  could  not  much 
longer  restrain  the  anger  of  her  Son, 
incensed  against  the  people  for  their 
sins  in  blasphemy  aud  Sabbath  break- 
ing** The  visions  of  Adele  coming 
thus  within  the  round  of  their  ordinary 
experience,  the  good  fathers  of  La  Salette 
were  readily  impressed  by  her,  and  ask- 
ed the  Bishop  of  Grenoble  to  place  her 
under  the  care  of  the  Abb6  Bouland. 
This  gentleman  was  eminently  fitted  for 
such  a  charge.  He  was  a  doctor  in 
theology,  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  canonical  subjects,  the  founder 
and  chief-editor  of  the  Masier  de  Marie^ 
and  had  been  at  one  time  superior  of  a 
monastery  at  Strasburg,  Bouland  re- 
ported favorably  as  to  tho  inspimtion 
of  Adt?le^  and  the  community  of  La  Sa- 
lette sent  him  to  Rome  to  hiy  the  mat- 
ter before  Fins  IX  and  the  sacred  col- 
lege. 

*  Thla  f  tory  is  related  as  an  nnqutitiancd  taxX  In 
a  Borles  of  rcUgioiu  "bookt  for  chUdnm^  pnblUlied 
by  autboiity  in  Dublin,  in  ISdl  It  is  from  vtich 
works  as  ilicae  that  one  Icaritft  to  roalixc  tho  KinrtiM 
of  the  tnflueneo  wfalctkthci  Church  cxordwaiorarlkCir 
Totaflet.  HoweTer  boncfidiiLl  tbu  mvy  be  in  can* 
irolllng  tboee  who  con  ho  controlled  in  no  other 
way,  fitill  lis  results  aro  beginning  to  Ibrm  on*  of 
the  poUticol  problem  J  with  which  vo  In  thl*  ootm- 
try  nholl  h&ve  fooner  or  later  to  dttl 
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Wliat  was  the  result  of  this  mission 
does  not  clearly  appear,  but  during  his 
absence  Ad^le  continued  constantly  to 
receive  revelations'  from  the  Virgin. 
Among  these  was  one  commanding  her 
to  found  a  new  religious  order — the 
(Euvre  de  la  reparation  des  dmes — the 
rules  for  which  she  drew  up  under  di- 
vine inspiration.  She  was  endeavoring 
to  induce  her  confessor,  at  that  time  a 
canon  of  Amiens,  to  undertake  this  labor 
with  her,  when,  after  an  interval,  Bou- 
land  sought  her  out  and  took  the  enter- 
prise upon  himself.  As  a  preliminary, 
they  made  together  a  pilgrimage  to  La 
Salette,  to  implore  of  the  Virgin  her 
final  confirmation  of  the  work  which 
they  had  undertaken,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion their  conduct  towards  each  other 
was  such  as  to  arouse  suspicion  that 
they  were  connected  by  warmer  bonds 
than  merely  mystic  sympathies. 

Bellevue,  near  Versailles,  was  selected 
as  the  seat  of  the  new  community.  The 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  prudently  held 
aloof,  but  other  prelates  of  high  rank 
were  found  to  lend  it  their  countenance, 
and  many  pious  souls  eagerly  joined  in 
the  (Euvre  de  la  reparation  des  dmes. 

After  a  while  reports  began  to  circu- 
late that  the  practices  of  the  sisterhood 
were  hardly  consistent  with  received 
ideas  of  religion,  and  even  of  decency. 
The  Abb6  Bouland  professed  to  cure 
diseases  arising  from  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, and  his  remedial  methods  are  ab- 
solutely unfit  to  be  repeated.  Still, 
Ad61c's  communication  with  the  Virgin 
continued  uninterrupted,  and  the  house 
became  a  sort  of  theological  tribunal,  to 
which  numbers  resorted  in  order  to  have 
doubts  resolved,  or  delicate  cases  of 
conscience  settled;  while  new  orders 
frequently  submitted  to  the  oracle  their 
proposed  rules,  in  order  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  favor  of  the  Mother  of 
God. 

Complaints  gradually  became  numer- 
ous as  to  the  scandals  and  immoralities 
perpetrated  within  the  holy  walls  of  the 
Reparation  des  dmes,  but  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  cautiously  abstained  from 
action.  At  length  there  was  a  direct 
charge  of  swindling   brought  against 


the  inspired  Ad^le  and  her  spiritual 
counsellor,  and  the  police  irreverently 
seized  them.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
on  the  trial  that  a  certain  brotherhood 
of  monks  had  quietly  amassed  from 
their  alms  a  little  treasure  of  twenty 
thousand  francs.  After  canvassing  many 
projects  for  its  employment,  they  finally 
determined  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  superior  applied  to 
Ad^le.  She  wrote  to  him  for  a  personal 
interview,  and  on  his  arrival,  the  Abb6 
Bouland  ordered  her  to  seek  her  accus- 
tomed monitress.  She  retired,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Virgin  conimanded  the 
money  to  be  lent  to  the  (Euvre  de  la 
reparation  des  dmes^  promising  to  re- 
ward obedience  with  blessings  and  to 
punish  refusal  with  damnation. 

The  worthy  prior  returned  to  his 
brethren  with  the  message,  and  urged 
compliance.  Some  of  them  hesitated, 
however,  and  addressed  the  superior  of 
La  Trappe  for  his  advice.  He  recom- 
mended acquiescence,  and,  feeling  sure 
of  purchasing  the  favor  of  the  Virgin, 
the  community  handed  over  the  money. 
Notwithstanding  the  divine  character 
of  the  transaction,  to  pacify  some  in- 
credulous recalcitrants,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  loan  should  be  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  some  real  estate  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Reparation  des 
dmes.  The  mortgage  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, and,  after  fruitless  demands,  appeal 
was  at  length  made  to  justice.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  defendants,  their  prin- 
cipal witness,  the  Virgin  Mary,  could 
not  be  reached  by  a  subp<ma^  and  the 
case  went  against  them,  both  in  the. 
lower  court  at  Versailles,  and  on  their 
appeal  to  a  higher  jurisdiction  in  Paris. 
In  July,  1865,  the  final  hearing  took 
place,  when,  afl^r  a  patient  investiga- 
tion in  which  their  whole  career  was 
thoroughly  examined,  the  Abb6  and  his 
inspired  votaress  were  sacrilegiously 
condemned  for  swindling ;  but,  to  the 
last,  they  both  energetically  maintained 
the  divine  character  of  their  mission, 
and  the  faith  of  many  of  their  followers 
remained  unshaken. 

In  all  this  curious  history,  perhaps 
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tho  most  significant  fact  13  that  stated 
by  M.  Sauvestre^  that  not  a  journal  in 
Paria  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  tlie 
trial. 

Clever  swindlers  abound  in  all  com- 
mmiitiea,  and  are  ever  rcadj  to  prey 
upon  the  special  weaknesses  of  their 
neighbora.  Isolated  examples  of  hypo- 
critical duplicity  of  themeelvea  prove 
nothing,  and  a  nation  that  has  given 
birth  to  the  fantasies  of  Spiritualism 
has  slender  claim  to  be  ovei'criticul  with 
the  credulity  of  other  races.  Yet  the 
Tital  facts  T\hich  are  illustrated  by  cases 
SEch  as  we  have  sketched  above  may 
snggest  mauy  social  problems  worthy 
of  more  detailed  examination  than  Tve 
can  give  them  here.  In  the  glitter  and 
reckless  ambition  which  characterize 
the  society  of  the  Second  Empire,  when 
the  iDternational  Labor  Congress  at 
Lausanne  itidignantly  rebukes  its  Presi- 
dent for  attempting  to  open  its  proceed* 
ings  with  an  allusion  to  Divine  Provi- 


dence; w^hen  those  who  think  appear 
to  be  divided  between  in  different  ism, 
positivism,  and  infidelity,  and  those 
who  do  not  think  seem  to  be  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  mad  purssuit  of  gaia — 
if,  in  such  a  commimity,  the  spirit  of 
tnystic  fervor  is  advancing  with  strides 
so  rapid— if  constantly  increasing  thou* 
sands  are  withdrawing  from  such  a 
society y  and  arc  devoting  themselves 
irrevocably  to  the  beatitude  of  con- 
templation, or  to  the  hardest  t:\sks  of 
charity  and  beneficence,  is  it  not  a  pro- 
test worth  heeding  as  to  the  insufficien- 
cy of  our  modern  civilization  ?  Human 
institutions  are  more  or  le^  perfect  aa 
they  satisfy  or  obstruct  the  aspirations 
of  immortal  souls.  The  crude  attempts 
of  mediaeval  civilization  could  result 
only  in  either  the  grossest  animalism  or 
the  superhuman  refinementi*  of  mystic 
asceticism.  Is  it  impossible  for  Latin 
Christianity  to  devise  a  system  in  which 
the  demands  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  shall  harmonize  without  cooflictingi 
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THE   BABY^S  DRAWER. 

There's  a  little  drawer  m  my  chamber 

Guarded  with  tenderest  aire, 
Where  the  dainty  clothes  are  lyings 

That  my  darling  shall  never  wear. 
And  there,  while  the  hours  are  waning, 

Till  the  house  is  nil  at  rest, 
I  ait  and  fancy  a  baby 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 

My  darling's  pretty,  white  garments  I 

I  wrought  them,  sitting  apart, 
While  his  mystic  life  was  throbbing 

Under  my  throbbing  heart. 
And  often  my  happy  dreaming 

Broke  in  a  little  song. 
Like  the  murmur  of  birds  at  brooding, 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  long. 


I  finished  the  dainty  wartirobe, 
And  the  drawer  was  almost  full 

With  robes  of  the  finest  muslin, 
And  robes  of  the  whitest  wool. 
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I  folded  them  all  together, 

With  a  roBO  for  every  pair, 
Smiling,  and  saying,  '*  Grow  fragrant, 

Fit  for  my  prince  to  wear." 

Ah,  the  radiant  summer  morning. 

So  full  of  a  mother's  joy  I 
"  Thank  God,  he  is  fair  and  perfect, 

My  beautiful,  new-born  boy." 
Let  him  wear  the  pretty,  white  garments 

I  wrought  while  sitting  apart ; 
Lay  him,  so  sweet  and  so  helpless, 

Here,  close  to  my  throbbing  heart. 

Many  and  many  an  evening 

I  sit,  since  my  baby  came. 
Saying,  "  What  do  the  angels  call  him  f  " 

For  he  died  without  a  name ; 
Sit  while  the  hours  are  waning. 

And  the  house  is  all  at  rest. 
And  fancy  a  baby  nestling 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 


A  WINE  MERCHANT. 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  genuine  O*- 
tade? 

Let  me  try  to  describe  you  one.  Here 
is  a  small  room,  say  eight  by  twelve, 
partitioned  off,  with  boards  only,  from 
the  ground  floor  of  a  large  store.  The 
walls  of  about  one  half  of  its  four  sides 
are  occupied  by  rough  pine  shelves 
loaded  with  all  sorts  and  shapes  of 
bottles,  large  and  small,  labelled,  for  the 
most  part,  in  hieroglyph.  Mallets  and 
oddly-shaped  implements  lie  on  a  little 
table  at  one  side.  A  large,  old-fashion- 
ed, double,  standing  desk  takes  up 
good  part  of  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
an  open  stove  the  middle,  opposite  the 
only  door.  At  one  end,  in  a  deep  and 
massive  brick  wall,  there  is  a  single 
window,  cobwebbed,  plated  here  and 
there  with  a  thick  laye»  of  dust,  and 
clouded  throughout  with  that  demi- 
johnic  complexion  which  long-neglect- 
ed panes  of  glass  at  last  acquire, 
through  which  the  blessed  light  of 
Heaven  struggles  opalescent  and  blear- 
eyed. 

As  a  determined  ray  fights  its  way 


into  this  interior  over  the  old  desk,  it 
illumines  an  iron-gray  poll  of  fine  hair 
now  verging  on  to  white,  a  meagre  and 
somewhat  wrinkled  profile,  and  a  gener- 
al contour  of  head  which  in  some  sort 
reminds  one  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
cha — but  milder  in  expression.  If  it  be 
winter,  there  will  be  a  cross-light  of  red- 
dish-yellow fire-glare  on  the  other  side 
of  the  face. 

This  picture  was,  for  a  series  of  years, 
on  exhibition  in  Vesey  street.  New 
York,  number  thirty-five.  But  it  was 
finer  than  any  Ostade,  for  the  work  had 
been  done  by  a  cunninger  artist  than 
any  painter  of  them  all.  Time  himself 
had  drawn  the  lines  of  age  and  put  in 
the  rich  and  sombre  tones  of  coloring. 

It  was  a  dirty  place ;  that  is,  if  you 
choose  to  stigmatize  the  accumulated 
respectability  of  years  as  dirt.  I  mean, 
no  duster  was  ever  allowed  there.  More- 
over, there  was  upon  the  floor  an  incrus- 
tation,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a 
nondescript  paste  derived  from  many 
libations  of  wine.  The  whole  savor  of 
the  place  was  vinous,  and  the  poor  man 
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mentioned  by  Rabelais,  \vho  soaked  big 
crust  in  the  skuim  of  a  cook-sliop,  might 
really  liave  got  quite  erbilarated^  if  not 
decidedly  bow*come-yoii-so, almost  any* 
"vs'bere  iji  the  atmospkcre  of  this  eatab- 
lishment. 

ThG  warehouse  was  on  a  large  Bcale, 
and  built  with  a  solidity  fur  a  long 
while  ignored  in  New  York  ;  and  there 
were  vaults  in  it  tbat  reminded  you  of 
the  wioe-cellar  of  Auerbach.  It  had 
been  an  extenijive  bakery  onee,  Kow  it 
was  a  vast  receptacle,  and  asylum,  as 
one  may  Bay,  of  winea — here  of  pipes 
and  hogsheads  vanishing  in  dim  per- 
spective, there  of  parked  batteries  of 
innumerable  bottles. 

The  little  room  heretofore  alluded  to 
was  the  business-brain  of  the  coocern. 
Ilerein  the  old  gentleman,  tbe  master, 
did  not  Bmoke,  but  his  chimney  did ; 
and,  as  he  burnt  "  sea-coal  '*  in  a  small 
antiquated  FmnkHn,  not  seldom  in  the 
Reason,  the  flavor  of  Kewcastle-upon- 
Tync  was  happily  bleoded  with  that  of 
Oporto  and  Xeres, 

Have  I  suggested  enough  of  this 
"interior?"  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
queer  defonnity  and  from  this  dingy 
den  gleamed  forth  a  brightest  jewel^ — a 
man  of  trade,  dealing  in  the  most  tricky 
wares,  w^ho^  word  was  always  Truth — 
a  wine-merchant  who  never  knowingly 
deceived  a  customer.  The  poor  man 
who  brought  his  gallon  demijohn,  the 
rich  man  who  laid  in  his  yearly  stock, 
each  felt,  and  had  reason  to  feel,  perfect 
confidence  in  any  representation  made 
to  him. 

Here  this  wine-merchant  moiled  and 
here  he  toiled  until  he  reaped  fortune 
by  sound  judgment,  economy,  and  a  fair 
profit  on  fair  goods*  But  it  must  not 
be  under?3tc>od  that  he  did  all  this  alone* 
Besides  his  cannan^  he  had  as  assistants 
Old  "  Jimmy  "  the  porter,  and  his  son 
Stewart,  the  clerk,  both  characters  in 
their  way,  as  also  were  some  of  the 
cronies  of  the  master  and  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  place. 

What  any  you  there  about  Jack  Fal- 
stafft  I  knew  liim.  I  mean  literallVi 
in  the  flesh.  That  is  to  say,  I  knew  a 
man  that  bad  all  the  mental  characteHn- 


tics  of  the  knight,  modified  only  by 
different  circumstances  and  eiirround- 
ings.  He  was  not  such  a  tun  of  a  man, 
to  be  sure  (though  he  was  not  wanting 
in  the  adipose)— he  paid  his  debts — and 
he  was  by  no  means  to  be  classed 
among  loose  and  disorderly  folk.  Still, 
the  possibility  of  the  entire  character 
was  there.  He  hud  that  exuberant  pas- 
sion ibr  a  jest  that  he  would  peril  his 
interest  but  he  would  have  his  joke ; 
and  there  was  the  same  fusion,  if  we 
should  not  rather  say  perversion,  of  all 
the  faculties  of  an  active  and  vigorous 
mind  into  the  one  faculty  of  wit. 

The  advent  of  this  succulent  genius 
into  the  office  was  a  study.  The  cliief 
stood  too  high  to  he  truuljlcd  with  the 
doctor's^Cycs,  he  w^as  an  M.  D.,  but  no 
less  a  J.  F,) — with  tbe  doctor^a  light 
artillery  of  badinage.  But  the  old  por- 
ter and  the  elderly  clerk  regarded  him 
with  a  certain  delighted  awe,  and 
w^ould  even  venture  passes  with  him ; 
just  as,  by  some  strange  association,  I 
now  call  to  mind  a  green  Irishman  who 
tickled  a  copperhead  snake  and  styled 
him  "  a  delicate  little  quirler."  Only, 
these  two  knew  the  danger,  and  yet 
could  not  forbear  running  into  it.  Yet 
they  had  their  defence  in  a  kind  of 
stolid  humor ;  at  least,  Stewart  had. 

After  phijlng  a  while  with  the  pair, 
like  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  "  Stewart,^' 
would  the  doctor  say^  with  a  most  be- 
nign and  delighted  expression  of  coun- 
tenance— (ho  used  to  tlirust  hard  when 
he  had  to  do  with  these  two,  for  they 
were  not  very  open  to  fine  strokes) — 
*^  Stewart,  how  ia  that  demijohn  of 
Madeira  getting  along,  we  are  to  drink 
at  your  funeral  ?  Isn^t  it  *most  ripe  f " 
After  a  moment  of  blank  horror^  Stew- 
art would  step  to  tlie  desk,  and,  thumb- 
ing over  the  greasy  ledger,  observe, 
without  any  reference  to  the  last  re- 
mtirk,  *'  Doctni^  I  think  we  have  a  little 
account  against  you." 

*'  Ah  yes,  yes,  yes,  account  cnrrcnt," 
and  away  the  joker  would  toddle,  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  hii«,  which 
was  not  very  fast,  for  bo  was  a  subject 
for  Banting.  AVcll,  let  him  pas-?.  He  is 
gone,  and  all  that  is  left  of  him  is  m 
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the  memory  of  a  generation  wliicli  wiU 
before  very  miiny  years  only  be  known, 
itself,  in  the  memory  of  anothcn 

I  have  aaid  that  in  this  old  store  the 
master  accumulated  wealth,  in  a  slow^ 
aud  what  some  might  call  almost  mean, 
way.  TUis  wtis  the  barren  side  of  him, 
that  the  public  saw.  There  was  another 
which,  like  the  interior  of  a  Jew*a 
house  J  was  rich  and  magnificent 

There  are  those  now  living  who  could 
l>ear  witness  to  Ins  perfect  probity  of 
character  and  integrity  of  action;  who 
could  tell  how  by  a  many  year^'  course 
of  strict  economy  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness he  secured  a  handsome  competency^ 
far  more  than  was  needed  for  his  frugal 
cii>eDditurej  and  how  thereafter  he  gave 
away  thousands  of  doUans  continually 
in  a  way  that  trebled  the  obOgation  of 
a  mere  present  of  money.  For^  despite 
hie]  ftimplo  ways  aud  simple  exterior, 
there  was  in  him  the  soul  of  a  grand 
gentleman. 

I  have  heard  this  story,  and  believe  it 
to  be  true.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
wine-merchant  cared  a  brass  farthing  kir 
Alt,  per  $e.  I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 
But  he  had  the  sentiment  of  a  fine  na- 
ture in  the  matter  of  buying  a  picture. 
It  is  now  about  thirty  years  ago  that 
Chance  brought  a  young,  struggling 
artist  into  the  same  boarding-house  with 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
painter's  name.  He  now  gets  his  thou- 
aands  for  a  picture,  and  is  not  astonish- 
ed. 

This  artist  solicited  the  wine-mer* 
chant  to  sit  for  Ms  portrait,  not  in  the 
way  of  business,  but  as  a  study. 

"  Pheugh  1 "  said  the  wine-merchant 
— this  was  his  expression,  vrhen  any 
thing  struck  him  as  out  of  the  way — 
*'  What  do  you  want  to  paint  me  for  ?  " 

Kevertheless,  the  artist  persuaded 
him. 

When  the  picture  was  complete,  this 
merchant  asked  thi!§  artist  w^hat  it 
might  be  worth ;  and  the  artist  answer- 
ed, that  lie  supposed  "  about  fifteen 
doUara.'' 

**  Send  it  to  my  room,"  quoth  our 
trader. 

Bo  said,  so  done,  and  the  artist  re- 


ceived in  return  a  check  for  fifty  dollars. 
It  is  not  a  bad  picture,  now. 

Tliis  was  not  exactly  Leo  X.,  and  yet 
I  do  not  know  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
thing  could  have  been  more  neatly 
doue, 

I  bhould  have  mentioned  before,  that, 
despite  his  early  devotion  to  business, 
the  wine-merchant  had  not  neglected 
worthier  pursuits.  Music  and  French 
had  claimed  his  attention,  and  he  had 
quite  a  valuable  collection  of  scientific 
books,  on  Conchology  and  the  like; 
and  some  mineral  specimens. 

This  brings  me  to  another  peculiarity 
in  this  oddly-compounded  character, 
Btrictly  a  matter-of-fact  man  as  far  as 
the  world  went  or  knew,  there  was  yet 
a  latent  fire  of  poetry  in  his  nature,  and 
he  had  an  admirable  faculty  of  impro- 
vising fairy,  or,  rather,  Spenserian  ad- 
ventures for  the  amusement  of  little 
folk.  I  recall  to  mind  one  interminable 
series  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  **  The 
Green  Knigbt,"  whieh  he  spun  out,  like 
a  magazine  novel,  from  year's  end  to 
year*s  end.  I  verily  believe  it  might 
have  held  on  to  "  the  crack  of  doom," 
if  his  audience  had  remained  to  him 
and  he  to  his  audience.  Into  this  stu* 
pendoua  narrative  he  worked  his  vari- 
ous scientific  acquirements,  and  the 
knight  voyaged  from  star  to  star,  and 
journeyed  from  crystal  bed  to  coral 
cave  or  what  not,  in  a  most  reckless 
style. 

Nor  was  be  wanting  in  a  certain  dry 
waggery  of  hia  own,  occasionally.  Jim- 
my and  Stewart  had  their  faults,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  would  sometimes  observe 
upon  them,  in  a  whimsical  way.  And, 
after  he  grew  to  be  an  old  man,  ho 
would  now  and  then  he  playful  on  his 
own  bachelorhood.  **  There  were  three 
of  us  in  New  York,"  would  he  say: 
**  There  was  '  the  handsome  Mi.  P.'  "^ 
(some  living  yet  remember  "  the  hand- 
some adjutant ") — "  there  was  *  the  in- 
tellectual Mr.  P. ;  ^  and,  as  for  mo,  I  was 
only  *  the  agreeable  Mr.  P.'  " 

Bom  in  the  country,  though  early 
sent  to  earn  Ma  daily  bread  in  a  store 
in  New  York,  and  closely  confined 
there  for  many  years,  he  had,  happily, 
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Sill!  retained  the  rural  feeling.  This  he 
had  kept  fresh,  aft^r  the  establishment 
of  a  Bt  cam  boat  Hue,  by  a  weekly  visit 
to  Tarrytown,  during  the  summer 
months.  Here  there  were  two  old-fash- 
ioned houses  dose  down  upon  the 
be?ath,  one  of  which  had  been  built 
before  tbe  Revolutionary  war  by  his 
father,  and  the  other  subserjuently  for 

\  brother. 

iThe  win<vmerchant  always  came  by 
boat.  He  lived  till  the  railroad  waa 
completed,  but  he  always  despised  it. 
And  a  most  uneasy  mortal  he  was  after 
he  had  got  there.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  up  at  daylight  the  next  morning. 
lie  had  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  hia 
brother's  widow,  but  was  generally  in 
the  older  house,  with  his  breakfast 
done,  an  hour  or  so  before  any  one  of 
the  fiiniily  was  down  stairs. 

The  first  tiling  was,  aa  he  flourished 
an  old  bfimboo  cane  he  had^  "  Come, 
boys,  now  for  a  walk,^'  Very  pleasant 
walks  they  were.  For  thereabout  was 
real  country  then,  and  every  body  knew 
«e ;  and  wo  stopped  now  and  then  to 
have  a  crack  with  an  old  acquaintance. 
Sometimeg,  in  the  autumn,  wo  would 
stroll  as  far  inland  aa  the  farm  once 
belonging  to  **  Mine  Uncle  John,*'  and 
still  in  the  faniiiy,  to  try  the  apples 
there.  The  wicked  wags  of  the  neigh- 
borhood used  to  bruit  abroad  that  they 
were  bo  sour  that  when  the  hogs  were 
turned  into  the  orchard  to  devour  the 
windfalls,  they  would  squeal  all  the 
time  they  wore  eating.  It  was  an  in- 
famous libel. 

Thcec  mornhig  promenades  did  very 
well  But  immediately  after  church  on 
Sunday  came  his  dinner ;  and^  al>out  an 
hour  after,  ours.  Scarcely  was  thh 
swallowed  when  our  uncle  and  his  stick 
would  appear  in  the  dining-room  door- 
way*   **  Come,  boys  ;  now  for  a  walk.^^ 

This  would  be  about  three  or  half- 
past  three  o^clock.  Out  we  would  go, 
broil  through  all  the  summer  afternoon, 
and  get  home  just  toward  the  time  it 
began  to  be  pleasant.  Often  the  expe- 
dition waa  to  *'The  Cottage/* afterward 
more  generally  known  to  the  public  as 
"  Sunnysidc,''  about  two  milea  south  of 


Tarrytown,  There  were  two  ways  of 
walking  there,  one  along  the  river, 
crossing  lots  and  climbing  fences ;  the 
other  roundabout  by  the  post-road  and 
lane  leading  therefrom  to  Mr.  Inio^ 
residence,  but  unobstructed.  If  yoo 
went  by  the  river,  the  width  of  the 
Tappaan  Zee  just  here  at  about  this 
hour  of  an  Augxist  day  gave  all  the 
effect  of  the  celebrated  arrangement  of 
mirrors  by  Archimedes  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.  If  you  got  into  the  focu3  yoa 
were  instantly  crisped  to  a  cinder  This 
happened,  several  times,  to  the  present 
writer.  If  you  went  the  other  way, 
there  was  a  tall  picket- fence  for  nearly 
half  a  milo  of  the  route  (now  fortunate- 
ly with  the  things  that  were),  whldi, 
with  the  sun  shining  through  it,  pro- 
duced on  the  brain  the  bewilderment 
of  one  of  Wilkie  Collins*  plots. 

Well,  in  due  time  we  would  reach  our 
destination.  It  is  not  my  design  to  in- 
vade the  privacy  of  that  house.  I  pro- 
pose to  be  the  one  man  that,  having 
seen  the  proprietor  more  than  once,  de- 
clines to  publish  his  reminiscences*  He 
has  been  eufBciently  anaed  and  anec- 
doted  already;  and  we  may  well 
imagine  the  burly  yet  pleaaant  shade  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.,  leaning  back  a 
moment  from  yonder  scene  of  clouds  to 
banter  the  well-mtentioned  tribe,  in 
Homeric  phrase,  with  some  **  inextin- 
guishable "  jest.  Only  let  this  be  said, 
for  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
as  strongly  stated  as  it  might  have  been: 
Every  body  knows  that  on  set  occasions 
he  was  as  mum  as  a  blackfish ;  and 
though  in  the  ordinary  gatherings  of 
society  ho  was  kindly  and  cnurteous, 
3'et  only  by  hi^  own  fireside  and  among 
people  with  whom  he  felt  entirely  at 
case  did  that  Jo/tA^^im  which  commend- 
ed his  writings  during  his  life  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  that 
humor  which  was  innate  with  him,  and 
which  must  be  his  passport  to  futtire 
ages,  come  out  in  all  their  peculiar  fresh- 
nesa. 

But  the  inexorable  wine-merchant 
kept  an  eye  on  the  sun ;  and,  when  it 
had  fallen  so  low  as  just  to  leave  us 
time  to  get  home  !>efore  it  slipped  out 
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of  mght»  tbe  sBmmoDa  would  bo 
lieard :  **  Come^  boja,  time  for  us  to  bo 
off."    And  off  we  went 

This  supcrniitaral  punctuality^  or 
mtber  prfpunctuality,  was  a  character- 
istic  of  the  man.  The  house  was  eouth 
of  the  landing,  and  always  of  a  Mon- 
day morning  ho  was  on  the  dock  a  good 
baif-honr  before  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  boat  for  town.  Onee,  only  once, 
was  he  luft.  I  witnessed  the  fact»  We 
in  the  next  house  were  all  at  breakfaijt, 
and  he  had  come  In  from  his  own  quar- 
ters to  Bay  good-by»  Suddenly,  with 
hands  upraised,  in  rushed  Mammy  E. 
She  was  a  character,  too;  but,  if  I 
pause  on  all  that  w*as  odd  in  that  house- 
hold, I  shall  never  get  on.  In  rushed 
Mammy  E.  In  my  heart  I  believe  she 
was  delighted. 

"  Mister  Nathaniel  I  The  boat's  just 
going  by  I "  We  all  hurried  to  the 
back  door  (on  the  river  side  of  the 
house),  and  there,  sure  enongh,  we  saw 
her  steaming  gayly  along,  a  mile  below 
the  dock.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  look 
of  dismay.  He  aatisfied  himself,  by 
ocular  demonstration,  that  the  state- 
ment was  true,  and  then — It  was  Bluchcr 
too  soon  at  Waterloo^it  was  Napoleon 
aesvired  of  his  arrival.  A  half-hour's 
earlier  start  of  the  boat  without  due 
notice,  a  heavy  north*wc8ter,  and  a 
strong  ebb  tide  had  bronght  about  this 
catastrophe.  And  it  was  one,  I  do  not 
eappose  that  his  presence  in  town  that 
morning  was  of  any  particular  conse- 
quence, but  Ilia  character  seemed  reft 
away. 

For  many  years  he  kept  up  this  os- 
cillation between  New  York  and  Tarry- 
town,  going  up  of  a  Saturday  afternoon^ 
and  down  on  Monday  morning.  At 
length  he  determined  to  retire  from  the 
city  altogether,  and,  gathering  his 
books,  his  fiddle,  his  scientific  speci- 
mens, and  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends 
(including  a  formidable  compound 
blow-pipe)»  removed  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage to  the  house  of  a  brother,  at  Hyde 
Park,  in  Dutchess  County. 

He  met  triumphantly  this  strongest 
test  of  character,  the  sudden  and  total 
change  of  mode  of  life ;  and  used,  in 


yet  later  years,  often  pleasantly  to  say 
that  he  only  regretted  having  lost  bo 
many  years  of  life  that  he  might  have 
enjoyed. 

But  it  was  curious  to  eee  how  in 
smaller  matters  the  cobwebs  of  earlier 
daya  still  clung  to  him.  In  a  boarding- 
house  experience  he  had  acquired  vari- 
ous habits,  or  shall  we  coin  a  pseudo* 
Latinism  and  say  habit ttlu,  minute  habi- 
tudes and  ways,  sparingnesscs  of  coal 
and  the  like.  In  particular,  liis  little 
bundle  of  soiled  clothes  always  appear- 
ed at  his  chamber-door  bright  and  early 
of  a  Monday  morning,  tied  up  in  a  red 
silk  handkerchief;  and  no  representa- 
tion of  the  uscleasness  of  this  method 
of  proceeding  under  altered  circum- 
stances had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
him. 

On  his  first  arrival,  he  burst  into  an 
explosion  of  horticulture,  and,  not  be- 
ing in  very  good  health  at  the  time, 
came  uncommonly  near  cultivating  him- 
self into  a  better  world.  But  this 
phrensy  soon  passed  off,  and  he  then 
settled  into  more  moderate  and  judi- 
cious courses. 

The  brothers  were  fond  of  each  other 
in  their  undemonstrative  way.  They 
agreed  about  railroads  and  finance ;  and 
there  was  but  one  real  subject  of  dis- 
cord between  them.  The  one,  the  own- 
er of  the  property  on  which  they  lived, 
was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Nature,  and 
appreciated  the  little  master- touches 
she  gives  to  every  object ;  the  rough  and 
deeply-scored  bark  of  an  old  oak  tree, 
for  example,  and  the  light  vines  that 
steal  along  among  those  interstices, 
flinging  out  here  and  there  a  dehcatc 
tendril  or  a  flfishing  spray  to  the  sun- 
light, being  dear  to  his  very  heart.  The 
cx-wine-merchant,  on  the  contrary,  was 
an  embodied  agricultural  newspaper  in 
his  notions,  and  for  scraping  every  tree 
he  could  get  at  as  clean  as  a  water 
melon. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  one  autumn 
day,  w^hen  he  had  sallied  forth  with  a 
contrivance  of  his  own,  filled  with  the 
fury  of  an  inventor,  and,  Isefore  any 
body  suspected  him,  had  done  a  good 
half-day*8  work   in    stripping  from  a 
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ntimbcr  of  tbe  finest  trees  on  the  place, 
not  only  every  semblance  of  a  vine,  but 
all  the  loose  bark  as  far  as  he  could 
reach  upward  with  bis  implemcBt  I 
hiire  always  been  of  opinian  that  Ms 
brother  exhibited  more  Bclf-command 
on  this  occasion  than  many  exemplajy 
ChriBtiana  do  in  a  lifetime.  Though 
of  a  somewhat  hasty  temper,  he  said 
nothing  till  next  morning,  aud  then 
merely  indulged  in  a  grave,  but  gentle 
rem onfi trance.  I  believe  the  old  gentle- 
man's conscience  had  smitten  him  be- 
fore. At  all  events,  this,  and  perhaps  a 
little  shame  at  his  haste,  and,  not  im- 
probably, a  notable  pain  in  the  back 
which  he  gained  by  the  too  enthusiastic 
use  of  his  instrument  on  the  occ4is5on, 
or  one  and  all  combined,  made  this  his 
last  exploit  JE  that  direction,  at  home. 
Yet  I  knew  a  nephew  of  his  that  loved 
him  well,  but  the  beautiful  also ;  and  al- 
ways trembled  at  his  appearance. 

And  by-and-by  he  could  no  longer 
work  much  out  of  doors.  Then  he  be- 
took himself  to  his  old  fiddle,  and  flaw- 
ed away  as  vigorously  as  he  might  at 
his  old  Scotch  tunes.  And  he  became, 
if  possible,  a  more  assiduous  reader  than 
ever,  of  what  had  long  been  favorite 
reading  of  his— the  Eoglish  Reviews 
and  Blackwood.  Here  was  another 
hitch  (though  slight)  between  him  and 
hia  brother,  who  detested  them  all. 
Nevertheless^  the  wine-merchant  would 
now  and  then  recommend  an  article  to 
the  Augloiihohist,  who  would  take  it 
with  a  *'  pahaw  1  ^-  read  it  out  of  polite- 
ness, aud  sometimes  ackuowledge  merit 
ill  it— perhaps  even  judgment  and  truth. 
The  wiue-merchaut  alao,  in  these  years 
of  his  life,  attacked  one  or  two  tremen- 
dous metaphysical  works;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  they  were  too 
much  for  him. 

And,  by-and-by  again,  the  fiddle  was 
silent ;  for  he  was  wearing  out,  and  all 
the  strength  he  had  was  needed  to  keep 
up  the  simple  processes  of  life.    But  be 


never  compMned)  or  gave  way.  Weak- 
er and  weaker.    Still,  sustained  by  a 

Ktrong  will,  he  would  not  yield  the  day, 
or  accept  of  any  help.  Self-reliant  and 
economical  of  others'  labor  to  tbe  last, 
he  dressed  himself,  and  sat  up  in  his 
easy-chair,  but  tw^elve  hours  before  he 
cut  adrift  from  earth.  He  even  was 
thoughtful,  ere  he  departed,  to  save  aor- 
vivors  trouble  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 
vacated  shell.    Then  he  went. 

A  kindlier  heart  or  a  purer  spirit  has 
not  made  happy  my  experience. 

"  Mine  Uncle  John  "  (of  Sahnagundi) 
said  of  Mm  when  a  lad :  "  Jimmy  was 
a  pretty  boy ;  but  as  for  KatUj^  he  was 
a  maracU  of  a  fellow.**  And,  when  the 
testimony  of  earth  could  have  flattered 
him  no  more,  it  was  written  of  bim,  as 
follows,  by  one  who  had  know^n  him  for 
eighty  years,  who  never  praised  when 
he  was  conscious  that  praise  waa  not 
due,  and  whom  no  relationslup  or  par- 
tiality could  have  persuaded  to  affirm 
what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  the  truth 
— that  same  **  pretty  boy,'*  Jimmy  : 

*'  The  worhi  will  never  know  his 
worth,  but  those  to  whom  he  was  all 
his  life  a  benefactor  will  cherish  his 
memory  while  they  live,  as  one  of  the 
most  upright,  just,  and  generous  men 
that  ever  lived.  He  spent  his  better 
days  iu  saving  pennies  that  he  might 
give  away  tens  of  thousands.  To  the 
world  he  appeared  an:3£iofls  to  make  and 
save  money ;  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives^ only,  he  was  known  as  the  most 
generous  of  men,  as  one  who  saved  only 
to  give  away.  He  might  have  died  a 
millionaire,  but  preferred  leaving  be- 
hind him  hearts  that  wiU  cherish  his 
memory  with  afiectionate  gratitude  as 
long  as  they  beat." 

Let  us  all  go  down  upon  our  knees, 
and  pray  that  we,  in  our  time,  may 
deserve  to  have  the  like  record  made  of 
us,  when  we  too  have  passed  into  the 
shadowed  valley  which,  in  due  time, 
engulfs  us,  every  one. 
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NoTTUfOHAjc,  May  29th. 

We  left  Pcterboro'  yesterday,  but  I 
must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  J —  was 
made  perfectly  happy  there  by  seemg 
some  knights  in  armor,  who  had  come 
from  Astley's  in  London.  They  were 
careering  through  the  market-place,  and 
they  brought  back  to  him  the  days  of 
chivalry  and  romance,  and  turned  com- 
mon life  into  poetry  at  once.    *    ♦ 

We  hissed  away  at  about  half-past 
two,  and  had  gone  but  a  few  miles, 
when  we  passed  a  house  covered  with 
double  roses,  in  full  bloom— May  roses 
— of  a  lovely  crimson,  and  giving  an 
air  of  supreme  elegance  to  the  whole 
place.  They  were  the  first  I  had  seen 
this  season,  and  were  the  more  precious 
for  that,  and  I  rendered  due  homage  to 
the  Queen  of  flowers. 

We  were  happy  as  usual  in  having 
the  carriage  to  ourselves,  and  it  has 
been  almost  invariably  the  case  in  all 
our  travels.  Once  a  gentleman  came 
into  our  private  boudoir,  and  after  sit- 
ting a  few  minutes,  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  intruding  into  domestic  sanc- 
tities, and  left  us  again,  for  which  I  was 
much  obliged  to  him.  This  arrange- 
ment is  very  pleasant,  and  somewhat 
like  posting.  The  great  plate-glass 
windows  are  as  good  as  the  air  to  look 
through,  and  one  can  have  the  prospect 
without  dust.  We  passed  the  town  of 
Tallington,  and  the  country  began  to 
be  less  flat,  and  rich  and  beautifuL 

The  hawthorn  trees  hereabout  were 
enormous — as  large  as  the  largest  horse- 
chestnuts  I — and  so  loaded  with  bloom, 
that  each  one  seemed  to  have  had  a 
separate  snow  storm  upon  it.  There 
was  a  station  at  Bytham  also ;  and  near 
this  the  grounds  of  Lord  WiUoughby 
d'Eresby  stretched  down  to  the  track, 
and  were  exceedingly  stately,  and  most 
daintily  cared  for.  Picturesque  old  vil- 
lages abounded  as  we  went  on— clusters 
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of  ancient  cottages,  gathered  lovingly 
about  a  pretty  church,  which  was  often 
a  gem  of  beauty.  No  doubt  many  of 
these  are  of  remote  antiquity,  and  tha 
cottages  often  looked  to  have  grown 
round  them,  mossy  and  lichcned,  and 
not  to  have  been  built  by  man  at  alL 
At  last  we  came  to  Grantham,  and  as 
we  were  to  remain  an  hour,  we  left  the 
carriage,  and  walked  into  the  town,  be- 
cause Sir  Isaac  Newton  went  to  the 
grammar-school  there.  There  was  an 
old  market  cross,  with  several  well-worn 
steps  leading  to  it,  which  J —  ran  up, 
in  memory  of  Sir  Isaac,  for  no  doubt  he 
had  stood  and  played  on  them  many  a 
time.  We  wandered  on  to  a  church, 
which  seemed  beautiful  afar  ofl",  and 
proved  very  much  so  near  by.  It  had 
a  lofty  spire,  273  feet  high,  and  painted 
windows,  of  which  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  the  right  side ;  but  we  had  not 
time  to  get  admittance.  It  contains  a 
curious  font  also.  Grantham  had  a 
monastery  once,  and  there  are  ruins  of 
it,  which  I  wish  we  could  have  searched 
out.  The  Angel  Inn  was  a  strange  old 
place,  approached  by  an  arched  en- 
trance, and  we  should  have  enjoyed 
staying  at  it  all  night.  The  inns  have 
singular  names,  and  were  all  blue — the 
Blue  Kam,  the  Blue  Lion,  the  Blue 
Horse,  the  Blue  Man,  the  Blue  Cow,  the 
Blue  Bear — and  so  on,  through  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  I  marvel  it  is  not 
the  Blue  Angel  as  well. 

Our  way  was  over  a  sumptuous  coun- 
try now,  and  for  a  great  many  miles  we 
saw  afar,  on  a  high  hill,  Bel  voir  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
a  magnificent  structure,  and  it  must  be 
of  vast  size,  it  looked  so  extensive  at  a 
distance.  Towers  and  turrets  were  nu- 
merous enough  to  supply  a  small  town. 
I  wish  his  Grace  could  have  received  us ; 
for  he  possesses  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able galleries  of  pictures  in  England. 
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On  we  basteoed  thioogh  Sedgebrook 
and  Battiafordf  where  was  an  ext^nidte 

little  church, — ^then  to  Elton  and  Ast- 
lockton,  where  a  gentleman  intruded 
upon  our  £ioulj  circle.  He  was  a  pecu- 
liar-looking man  indeed^  and  as  he  sat 
directly  opposite  to  me  for  raanj  miJed^ 
I  could  not  but  see  him  well,  so  that 
his  face  was  stereotyped  upon  my 
retina;  his  eyebrows  were  lifted  into 
a  high  Konnan  arch,  crumpUng  his 
forehead  into  ribs,  like  the  sea-sand 
after  the  ebb  of  the  tide*  His  collar 
was  like  a  carving  of  marble,  so  stiff 
and  polished^  and  his  toilet  was  alto- 
gether elttborate  and  without  fault ;  but 
frozen^  like  the  wonder  in  his  faca 
What  could  be  his  hisitory  f  1  was  in- 
clined to  exclaim  to  this  persistent^  un- 
mitigated look  :  **  ReaUy,  my  dear  sir, 
it  is  not,  I  assure  you,  so  very  Burprising. 
Pray  compose  your  mind  and  smooth 
your  brow,  and  regard  the  mutter  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  becoming  in- 
ditTerence." 

Meanwhile  we  steamed  into  Bingham, 
which  possessed  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
churches,  and  herdu  of  perfectly  white 
cows.  And  now  wo  had  left  Leicester- 
shire and  entered  Nottinghamshire,  and 
BO  into  Kottingham.  We  asked  the 
guard  which  was  the  best  hotel,  and  he 
strongly  recommended  the  Maypole  as 
"a  hotel  every  one  admired,"  go  the 
driver  was  ordered  to  take  us  there.  It 
was  close  by  the  market-place,  through 
an  alley,  and  did  not  look  inviting  at 
all,  I  feared  it  was  a  pot-house,  and 
fortunately  they  had  not  room,  so  we 
drove  to  the  George  the  Fourth,  which 
the  coachman  said  was  the  first  in 
town.  It  has  no  show  outside,  but  like 
the  "  Clarendon  ^*  in  London^  it  proves 
within  the  nicest  one  we  have  chanced 
upon.  Our  waiter  is  unexceptionable. 
He  would  on  no  account  smile  imsea- 
fionably,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  he 
can  smile  in  w  decorous  manner,  at  the 
right  time.  Every  thing  is  quiet  and 
el^ant,  and  the  table  perfect  in  style 
and  quality* 

norning  we  took    a  cabriolet, 
*o  Newstead  Abbey.     It  was 
with  dim  sunshine  and  no 


wind.  I  had  never  associated  Lord 
Byron  with  Nottingham,  and  yet  I 
could  think  of  no  one  else  after  I  ar- 
rived here.  No  doubt  he  came  here 
often,  as  it  is  the  nearest  town  to  the 
Abbey  of  any  size.  As  we  drove  on 
towards  Ncwstead,  we  had  a  view  of 
Nottingham  Castle,  and  nothing  else  of 
interest,  till  we  got  within  the  precincts 
of  Sherwood  Forest.  This  was  poetical 
ground.  Richard,  the  Lion-hearted, 
jolly  Friar  Tuck,  the  king  of  ouUawAf 
and  all  the  merry  men  were  then  in  my 
mind's  eye,  though  there  are  now  no 
thickets  or  century-trees,  but  new 
growths  of  pine  and  beech.  Newstead 
Abbey  was  once  all  surrounded  with 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  when  we  came 
within  it^  boundaries,  there  were  fine 
old  trees  left  standing  among  the 
younger  growth.  Generally,  the  New- 
stead  forests  were  excseedingly  gloomy 
in  aspect.  There  was  a  great  uncle  of 
Lord  Byron,  called  "  the  wicked  Lord," 
who  was  the  terroT  of  the  country,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  his  ruthless  spirit  dark- 
ened the  woods,  and  as  there  was  no 
subsequent  light  nor  joy  in  the  fortunes 
or  character  of  the  family,  the  heavy, 
motionless  evergreens  looked  like  stern 
frowns  of  doom,  and  fixed  clouds  of 
melancholy  fate. 

We  drove  ten  miles,  and  then  drew 
up  at  a  small,  nice-looking  little  inn, 
called  ^'  The  Hut,'^  and  our  coachman 
averred  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
us  any  farther  into  the  private, park,  I 
supposed  we  should  have  but  a  short 
walk  to  the  Abbey,  and  so  was  nothing 
loth  to  leave  the  carriage,  We  unlatch- 
ed the  hospitable  gate  (Colonel  Wild* 
man  being  a  very  kind  and  open-hand- 
ed gentleman),  and  wandered  along  the 
broad  avenue,  winding  over  undulating 
ground,  at  first  through  woodland  scen- 
ery, floored  with  violet)?,  which  J —  be* 
gan  dDigeutly  to  gather  for  memorials 
—and  then  to  open  hunting-grounds^ 
covered  with  ferns, — coverts  for  small 
guijie — then  again  to  woodlands.  Wa 
went  on  and  on,  I  looking,  at  first,  to 
see  the  towers  of  the  Abbey  on  some 
eminence,  forgetting  that  religious 
houses  were  always  hidden  in  val^ — 
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indeed  forgetting  that  Newstead  Abbey 
erer  was  a  religions  house,  till  remind- 
ed. Presently  a  light  gig  came  up  be- 
hind us,  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  and 
little  boy.  We  were  astonished  at  this, 
because  we  had  been  led  to  suppose  that 
no  vehicle  was  allowed  to  approach  in 
that  way.  They  passed  us ;  but  stopped 
at  an  inner  gate,  which  we  now  saw 
ahead,  and  the  lady  alighted,  and  the 
gentleman  and  boy  returned.  The  lady 
climbed  up  a  steep  path  on  the  left, 
evidently  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  place, 
and  we  entered  the  gate,  trusting  now 
that  we  were  near,  for  I  was  foot-weary. 
Soon  we  saw  a  gleam  of  water,  and  a 
small  flag  flying  from  a  tower.  This  is 
a  sign  always  in  England,  that  the  fam- 
ily is  at  home.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
lawn  before  the  front,  I  was  surprised 
that  the  Abbey  was  not  much  larger.  I 
had  imagined  a  very  extensive  range  of 
buildings,  and  a  broad,  glittering  lake 
before  them.  But  a  wide  lawn  inter- 
venes between  the  house  and  a  small 
lake,  near  which  are  the  stables,  a  row 
of  low,  stone,  castellated  edifices.  On 
the  lawn  we  met  an  old  man,  who  said 
we  had  only  to  ring  at  the  porch-bell, 
and  some  one  would  admit  us.  A  small 
footman  welcomed  us  with  a  smile  and 
cordial  "  Oh  yes,"  when  we  requested 
entrance,  so  that  it  was  plain  "vvhat  the 
master's  spirit  was  about  receiving 
guests.  We  entered  a  low  gallery,  with 
a  groined  stone  roof,  rising  from  thick 
pillars,  like  the  columns  and  arches  of  a 
crypt.  There  was  a  boat  of  light  ma- 
terial and  construction  on  the  pavement, 
and  I  meant  to  ask  what  its  history  was, 
but  entirely  forgot  it.  Heavy  oak-carved 
chairs  stood  against  one  side,  and  every 
thing  was  scrupulously  exact  and  order- 
ed. After  the  boy  left  us,  it  was  some 
time  before  we  saw  any  one,  but  at  last 
a  highly  respectable  dame  appeared, 
and  after  requesting  us  to  write  our 
names  in  the  visitors'  book,  she  preced- 
ed us  up-Btairs.  And  the  very  first  room 
she  ushered  us  into  was  Lord  Byron's 
bedchamber,  precisely  as  he  left  it,  ex- 
cepting that  a  table  and  a  huge  ewer 
on  a  stand  have  been  added  to  the  fur- 
niture.   I  do  not  know  what  some  of 


our  fashionable  young  men  of  fortune 
in  America  would  say  to  the  plain  and 
simple  arrangement  and  upholstery  of 
the  "  noble  lord's  "  private  apartment. 
An  oriel  window,  the  only  one,  command- 
ed the  lawn,  water  and  woods  beyond. 
Two  large  arm-chairs,  covered  with  em- 
broidered silk,  stood  on  each  side,  and 
I  sat  down  in  one,  and  I  endeavored  tb 
believe  that  I  was  really  there,  sitting 
exactly  where  the  poet  sat,  my  eyes 
resting  on  the  same  landscape  which  his 
had  so  often  dwelt  upon.  Over  the 
mantlepiece  was  a  looking-glass,  into 
which  I  gazed,  for  it  was  the  very  same 
at  which  he  dressed  his  hyacinthine 
locks,  and  met  his  own  melancholy,  de- 
fying eyes.  Prints  of  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge  hung  on  the  walls.  There 
was  not  c  luxury  nor  an  adornment  of 
any  kind  to  be  seen  in  the  room,  and 
no  attempt  at  any  unusual  comfort  or 
ease ;  but  it  is  just  a  chamber  with  bed, 
toilette,  chairs,  tables,  wash-stand,  in 
ordinary  style,  not  even  large.  Next  to 
it  is  a  smaller  room,  where  his  Lord- 
ship's page  slept,  and  once  there  was  no 
access  to  it,  excepting  from  his  own ; 
but  now  Colonel  Wildman  has  cut  a 
door  into  it  from  the  corridor.  This 
page's  apartment  is  the  famous  haunted 
one,  where  the  ghost  of  a  monk  was 
often  seen.  It  has  a  deep  window,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  citusing  an  em- 
brasure of  several  feet ;  but  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it. 
It  is  left,  like  Lord  Byron's,  just  as  it 
was  in  his  time.  In  the  corridor,  lead- 
ing to  these  two  chambers,  hung  two 
pictures,  one  of  Murray,  the  faithful, 
attached  servant  of  his  Lordship,  and 
the  other  of  his  fencing-master.  The 
face  .of  old  Murray  is  very  interesting ; 
he  looks  good  and  loving,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  painting.  We  lingered  about 
this  part  a  long  time.  An  uneasy  feel- 
ing of  sadness  was  caused  by  the  sense 
of  his  former  presence ;  for  there  was 
no  peace  nor  true  happiness  in  him  nt 
any  time,  and  so  the  mysterious  Od  left 
by  his  footsteps,  his  touch,  his  glance, 
his  life,  must  impart  a  sense  of  unrest 
and  gloom.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
kind  face  of  the  old  servant,  who  loved 
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lum  fio  devotedly,  that  it  proved  a  pow- 
er iu  BjToo  of  deeply  attttchiDg  others 
to  him^  when  in  a  simple  relation  to 
tiiein.  I  doubt  not  he  had  a  warm  and 
fiery  heart,  wietchedly  embittered  by 
the  circuragtarjcea  of  hia  early  life, 
which  only  cultivated  the  evil  in  Mm, 
and  by  no  chtmce  unfolded  and  in- 
creased the  good,  and  he  died  in  early 
manhood,  attempting  to  do  a  generous 
deed. 

Leaving  this  moi^t  interesting  part  of 
the  Abb«Y|  the  houaekeeper  led  us  into 
all  the  state  chambera  of  the  former 
Abbots,  now  most  sumptuously  restored, 
and  made  delif^htfully  comfortable  and 
habitable  by  Colouel  Wiidman.  One 
is  Charles  the  Second's  chamber,  anoth- 
er Henry  the  Seventh's,  another  Richard 
the  Second'a,  either  becaufle  these  sever- 
al kings  had  occupied  th^m  aforetime, 
or  because  their  portraits  are  in  them. 
There  are  fine  portraits  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  mid  HolbeiEi  of  these  kings  and 
their  queens,  and  of  other  remarkable 
pcrnona  of  tlie  age  of  those  painters.  I 
was  particularly  arrested  by  a  portrait 
of  Charles  Second,  which  was  hung  in 
his  chamber.  It  was  not  the  dark,  ani- 
mated^ forceful  fat^  I  have  always  seen 
and  become  acquaintL»d  with ;  but  it 
was  pale,  haggard,  thin,  jnyless  and 
worn,  as  if  be  had  exhausted  all  his 
human  life,  and  saw  no  happy  future 
before  him  of  rest  and  blessednesa.  It 
also  had  sing-ularly  a  more  kingly  look 
thau  any  other,  and  resembled,  mo  e 
than  any  other^  the  right  royal  head 
and  air  of  his  unfortunate  father.  A 
portrait  of  Denry  the  Eighth,  by  Hol- 
bein^ was  unspeakably  ugly  and  jolly, 
with  eyes  as  small  as  a  pig's,  and  with 
no  better  expressioQ.  He  was  unwise 
to  sit  for  his  portrait,  when  he  had  be- 
come 80  much  swallowed  up  in  bis 
body,  that  he  could  scarcely  pee  out  of 
it.  I  almost  think  that  Ilerr  Hans  Hol- 
bein revenged  himself  at  this  sitting, 
for  having  been  obliged  to  paiut  the 
**  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  so  many  times, 
and  hoped  to  cure  his  Majesty  of  the 
desire  to  be  repeated  again.  Artists 
have,  to  be  sure,  a  terrible  power  in 
their  hands.    Richard  the  Second  look- 


ed like  a  fool  in  the  picture,  but  it  was 
not  a  master  who  executed  that.  In  all 
these  rooms  were  superbly  carved  c^ibi- 
nets,  chairs  and  tables ;  and  in  oue  was 
a  cabinet,  toilette  and  looking  glass 
which  belonged  to  Queen  Klizal^eth, 
very  rich,  witli  plate-ghiss  mirrors  all 
over  them,  mounted  with  gold.  They 
were  magnificent  Evexy  fire-place,  or 
rather  all  the  woorl-work  over  tbem, 
was  cut  into  the  most  extraordinary 
heads,  in  high  relief,  and  some  half  fig- 
ures seemed  starting  horizontally  out 
of  the  wall,  and  both  figures  and  heads 
were  brilliantly  colored  and  gilded. 
They  were  portraits  generally,  and  were 
there  in  monkish  days.  The  etfcct  was 
gorgeous,  but,  ui>on  examination,  the 
work  was  not  superior.  Gobelin  tapes- 
try of  the  finest  kind»  beautiful  and 
finished  as  paintings,  covered  the  walla. 
One  tapestry  face,  in  a  little  boudoir^ 
belonging  to  Uenry  the  Stfveiith 'S  cham- 
ber, wtis  one  of  the  loveliest  I  ever 
beheld  any  where.  I  have  never  before 
seen  such  Gijbelin  tapestry  Jis  that.  One 
of  the  beds  was  himg  with  It,  but 
wrougtit  with  ellk,  not  wool.  In  every 
room  was  a  centre-table,  furnished  with 
every  convenience  tar  sitting  down  to 
write,  so  tempting,  that  one  could  bard- 
ly  resist  doing  so. 

While  we  were  standing  iu  Henry  the 
Seventh's,  the  housekeeper  said  that 
when  Lady  Lovelace,  Lord  Bymn's 
daughter,  came  to  Newstead,  two  years 
before  her  death,  she  sit  pt  in  that  room. 
She  said  Lady  Lovelace  asked  of  Colo- 
nel Wiidman  a  great  many  questions 
about  tier  father,  and  I  wished  to  hear 
every  thing  nhe  could  tell  me  •  but  she 
had  not  much  to  say.  The  lady  staid 
three  days. 

*'  Ada  I  eole  datigliter  of  my  boose  and  heaxi  I** 

There  were  a  great  many  corridors  of 
polished  oak,  tlangtrous  to  walk  over, 
Tiiese  had  richly  carved  chairs  and 
couches  and  cabinets,  and  one  waa 
adorned  with  two  chairs  and  a  &ofn 
that  bad  belonged  lo  Charles  Second* 
They  were  of  ebony »  sculptured  into 
flowers. 

I  tbink  we  next  went  into  the  library, 
a  long,  rather   narrow,  and  charmlug 
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apartment,  with  study  tables  dispersed 
through  its  whole  length,  delightftil 
lounges,  and  deep  chairs  to  nestle  into, 
with  precious  books ;  and  above  all  the 
book-cases  hung  fine  pictures  by  Sir 
Peter  Leiy.  One  was  of  Nelly  Qwynn 
(a  famous  person  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.).  She  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in 
this  portrait,  with  small,  graceful  head, 
and  perfect  features,  a  mouth  pouting 
with  lovely  curves  and  coral  red,  and 
cheeks  like  roses,  and  every  line  of  face 
and  form  delicate.  There  were  also 
marble  busts  upon  the  book-cases,  one 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  some  of  other  poets 
and  of  philosophers.  From  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  state  chambers  and  library, 
the  landscape  was  a  picture  not  painted 
by  human  hand,  combining  wood,  lawn, 
gardens,  and  water,  in  every  variety  of 
beauty.  It  was  to  the  state  dining-room 
we  went  next,  formerly  the  dormitory 
of  the  Abbey.  Now,  it  is  a  superb  hall, 
panelled  with  rich  oak — ^military  weap- 
ons, corselets,  helmets,  stags'  heads  dis- 
posed around — a  vast  chandelier  in  the 
centre,  and  gauntleted  hands  and  arms 
thrusting  themselves  out  on  every  side, 
each  one  grasping  a  vase-shaped, 
ground-glass  socket  for  holding  a  large 
wax  candle.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
each  arched  window  was  painted  glass, 
commemorative  of  Colonel  Wildman'a 
and  his  brother's  war  triumphs.  At  one 
end  of  the  hall  stood  a  knight  in  com- 
plete armor.  Opposite  was  a  gallery  for 
a  music  band,  sculptured  in  oak,  with 
Gothic  panels  and  a  carved  balustrade, 
making  a  magnificent  efiect.  Lord 
Byron  used  this  room  for  a  shooting  gal- 
lery. The  Colonel  must  have  a  fine 
perceptive  taste  and  a  vivid  sense  of 
fitness,  for  every  thing  he  has  done 
seems  to  be  the  work  of  past  ages,  with 
a  new  polish  on  it.  From  this  large 
and  stately  banquet!  Dg  hall,  we  went 
into  Lord  Byron's  dining-room.  It  is 
exactly  as  he  left  it,  one  or  two  things 
added ;  but  nothing  taken  away.  There 
stands  his  very  dining-table,  rather  low, 
but  of  tolerable  size,  where  he  sat  and 
passed  round  the  grim  drinking-cup, 
made  of  a  skull,  and  mounted  witii 
silver.    There  hangs  the  picture  of  his 


faithful  dog  Boatswain,  one  of  the  few 
friends  who  never  disappointed  him. 
The  same  chairs  remain,  and  the  wine- 
coolers  and  the  sideboard ;  but  over  the 
sidebbard,  where,  in  Lord  Byron's  life, 
there  was  a  door,  a  great  mirror  is  now 
inserted  in  the  wall,  so  as  to  brighten 
and  reflect  the  room.  The  ceiling  is 
heavy  and  lower  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  Abbey,  and  it  is  very  plain  and 
simple  in  its  furniture  and  arrangement, 
and  there  is  but  one  window.  It  must 
have  been  very  gloomy,  and  the  kind 
Colonel  felt  as  if  he  must  give  it  anoth- 
er bright  spot.  As  the  mirror  is  oppo- 
site the  window,  it  repeats  it,  and  gives 
unexpected  light,  besides  making  the 
room  appear  twice  as  large. 

The  drawing-room  came  next,  and 
there  hangs  the  famous  and  authentic 
portrait  of  the  poet,  very  handsome, 
and  yet  not  so  handsome  as  my  fine 
mezzotint  makes  him  out  to  be.  That 
shows  a  faultless  head  and  face ;  but 
this  true  likeness,  though  intellectual, 
noble,  proud  and  sensitive,  is  not  quite 
as  symmetrical  and  Olympian  as  my  old 
print.  The  eyes  are  not  so  large,  the 
mouth  not  so  ApoUo-like,  the  brow 
not  so  spacious  and  throne-like.  This 
has  the  clustering  hair  and  beautiful 
throat,  however. 

William  of  Orange  and  his  Queen 
Mary  also  are  there,  and  several  por- 
traits of  the  Wildman  family,  and  full 
lengths  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  of 
George  HL,  and  of  a  stem  and  fierce 
lord,  with  a  child,  whose  pale,  thin, 
gentle,  sweet  face,  makes  wonderful 
contrast  with  that  of  his  father.  The 
father  holds  a  stick  over  the  head  of 
the  boy,  and  the  housekeeper  told  us 
that  with  that  stick  he  struck  his  child 
upon  the  head  so  violently,  in  a  passion, 
that  he  became  an  idiot  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  This  seemed  to  me  quite  a  fit 
picture  for  the  Byron  halls;  for  Lord 
Byron's  mother  was  so  passionate,  that 
she  would  strike  him  with  tongs,  or 
shovel,  or  whatever  she  could  find. 

All  kinds  of  rich  and  sumptuous  fur- 
niture and  ornaments  were  lavished 
about  this  vast  drawing-room.  Cabi- 
nets of  turquoise-shell  and  ebony,  and 
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turquoise  and  silver;  but  nothing  in- 
terestuig  as  connected  with  Byrou^  ex- 
cepting the  far-famed  skull  cup.  This 
Bkull  Mrs.  8bq3herd  took  with  great 
care  out  of  a  cabinet,  and  I  held  it  in 
my  hand  a  little  while.  A  grim  and 
gliustly  goblet  indeed  it  is. 

Before  this,  we  had  been  into  the 
eliapel,  a  very  smal!,  but  lotlty  apart- 
ment, most  comfortably  aminged  for 
the  family.  Up  a  few  steps,  on  one 
aide,  h  a  thickly  caq)eted  dais  or  gal- 
lery, where  Colonel  WiJdman  eita  with 
his  relatiyes  and  friends.  Even  a  fire- 
place is  there,  to  make  it  entirely  luxu- 
rious. Below  sit  the  servants  and  ten- 
ants, I  cannot  reconciJe  myself  into 
tbis  division  of  human  ]>eing8  into  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  sim- 
ple, in  a  bouse  of  prayer  and  worship 
of  the  one  loving  Father,  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  In  this  the  Catho- 
lics behave  more  like  humble  Christians 
than  the  Protestants. 

This  room  was  once  the  Abbot-s  Holy 
Place ;  but  Lord  Byron  bad  used  it  for 
a  dog-kennel,  until  Colonel  Wildman 
restored  it  to  its  original  purpose. 
There  is  now  a  dim,  religious  light  in  it, 
and  a  quiet,  which  makes  it  seem  like  a 
sacrud  spot.  Divine  service  is  regularly 
performed  there  now. 

The  cloisters  are  all  perfectly  in  re- 
pair, and  surround  a  quadrsangle,  which 
con  tains  a  fine  stone  fountain,  that  once 
stood  in  the  gardens.  Various  strange 
and  monstrous  beasts  are  sculptured  on 
it,  and  probably  they  once  spouted 
water.  It  is  a  very  ancient  work,  a 
[memorial  of  tbo  monks  of  past  time, 
who  were,  perhaps,  the  artists,  and  they 
amused  themselves  with  cutting  out  the 
moflt  lantastic  forms  and  heads.  It  was 
wmovcd  into  this  small,  snug  quadran- 
gle to  keep  it  safe.  The  utmost  ruin 
prevailed  when  Colonel  Wildman  pur- 
ChiiJ^ed  the  demesne;  but  now  every 
mullioD  is  restored,  every  broken  stone 
replaced.  One  of  his  nephews  is  Ms 
heir,  and  will  inherit  all  this.  The 
present  Lord  Byron  is  a  cousin  of  the 
poet,  and  belongs  to  her  Majesty's 
household;  but  though  he  and  other 
members  of  the  HamOy  often  visit  New- 


stead,  they  no  longer  hsve  any  ri^t  to 


Kow  we  were  again  in  the  crypt-like 
entrance  hall,  and  the  housekeeper  said 
that  if  we  wished  to  see  the  gardena, 
we  should  gain  admittance  by  ringing 
a  bell,  just  round  the  Tower.  •  »  W«H 
were  fir^t  led  over  the  groimds  whiciil| 
Colonel  Wildman  has  brought  from  a 
wilderness  and  pasture  into  lovely 
lawns,  shrubberies  and  woodlands  of  aU 
varieties  of  form. 

In  our  way  we  came  to  a  well,  whichl 
the  man  called  "  the  Holy  Well,^*  and' 
at  that  moment  appeared  a  little  boy 
with  a  crystal  cup,  and  he  dipped  up 
for  us  the  pure  cold  water,  and  we 
drank  of  it.  There  were  very  aged  yew- 
trees,  also,  and  I  asked  a  cu^ng  from 
one  of  them  for  a  memoriaL  The  gar- 
dener said  that  the  long,  straight  path 
near  the  pond,  was  one  of  the  monks* 
promenades.  Turning  to  the  right  from 
this  comparative  wilderness,  we  went 
along  an  avenue  of  trees  into  a  garden, 
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called  *'the  garden  of  the  ^vicked  ■ 
Lord."  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  " 
walk  were  two  statues,  one  of  Pan,  and 
the  other  the  guide  called,  strangely 
enough,  *'  Pandora  after  her  fall.*'  Pan 
looks  very  jolly,  with  his  reed  pipe,  his 
hoofs  and  bis  horn,  and  **  Pandora  after 
her  fall "  responds  with  a  broad  grin 
and  correspondent  hoofs.  These  works 
of  art  are  made  of  lead,  and  were 
brought  from  Italy  by  *'  the  wicked 
Lord,'^  and  when  they  were  seen  by  the 
people,  they  excited  great  horror  and 
fear,  for  they  believed  tbem  to  be  Mf, 
and  Mrs.  Satan,  embodiments  of  their  < 
Lord*s  wickedness.  The  fonu  of  the 
fallen  Pandora  is  very  beautiful,  and 
her  bands  exceedingly  lady-Uke.  But 
we  were  taken  to  this  avenue  especially 
to  see  the  twin  trees,  uixju  one  of  which 
Byron  cut  his  name,  wheu  he  was  last 
at  Newstead — his  own  name  aad  that 
of  his  sister  Augusta.  This  tree,  60 
precious  to  aU  who  value  the  poet^  has 
withered  from  the  root,  I  believe,  At 
any  rate,  the  trunk  is  sawed  off  a  few 
inches  above  the  inscription,  and  a  bit 
of  India-rubber  cloth  is  carefully  tied 
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over  the  place.  The  twin  tree  flourishes 
finely,  so  that  the  doom  of  the  race  in- 
Yolves  the  other,  with  the  illustrious 
name.  Colonel  Wildman  thought  once 
of  putting  the  portion  that  has  such  a 
melancholy  interest  into  a  glass  case,  so 
as  to  preserve  it  more  effectually ;  but 
the  old  gardener  told  him  he  had  better 
let  it  stay  in  its  original  position ;  for 
it  would  be  more  yaluable  to  all  who 
came  to  see  it,  to  stand  on  the  spot  his 
lordship  stood  upon  when  he  carved  it, 
and  that  it  would  certainly  last  as  it  is 
now  during  the  Colonel's  own  life.  So 
it  remains.  When  Barnum,  the  Ameri- 
can showman,  came,  he  sent  into  the 
house  to  request  Colonel  Wildman  to 
sell  it  to  him  for  five  hundred  poimds  I 
The  gardener  took  the  message,  and  the 
Colonel  returned  word  that  he  would 
not  take  five  thousand  for  it,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  man  who  proposed  such 
a  monstrous  thing  should  be  shot. 

We  then  entered  another  garden,  in 
which  is  an  old  clematis  vine,  clinging 
round  a  tree,  and  the  vine  is  as  large  in 
circumference  as  the  trunk  of  a  common 
tree,  and  seems  all  resolved  into  threads. 
But  it  is  aUve,  and  the  gardener  said 
no  man  living  could  tell  its  age. 

Looking  up  firom  this  endlessly  old 
clematis,  I  saw  at  an  oriel  window  of 
the  Abbey,  looking  earnestly  out,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Shepherd 
by  his  side.  It  was  Colonel  Wildman, 
trpng  to  see  his  guest,  whose  name  he 
had  read  in  the  visitors'  book. 

In  an  open  lawn,  near  the  house, 
stands  the  storied  oak,  planted  by 
Byron.  It  is  trimmed  bare,  far  out  of 
reach  of  human  hands,  and  when  I  ask- 
ed the  gardener  for  some  leaves,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  I  daren't."  He  was  for- 
bidden to  touch  it.  We  saw  also  the 
grave  of  his  Lordship's  dog,  Boatswain. 
There  is  a  monument  erected  over  it, 
consisting  of  a  broad  platform  or  pe- 
destal of  several  steps,  upon  which  is 
placed  an  urn  upon  a  column,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  colunm  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion. Byron  intended  that  his  sister, 
Augusta  Leigh,  old  Murray  and  himself 
should  be  buried  there  with  the  dog, 
when  he  erected  this  mausoleum,  but 


the  dog  remains  alone,  and  Lord  By 
ron's  tomb  is  in  Hucknall  church. 

The  last  thing  the  old*  gardener  did 
was  to  lead  us  into  a  cellar-like  apart- 
ment, containing  a  large  stone  piscina, 
where  the  monks  used  to  wash  their 
hands.  It  was  a  part  of  the  church 
once,  and  from  it  we  went  into  the 
nave,  which  now  has  the  sky  for  its 
roof,  and  grass  for  its  pavement.  Choir, 
chancel,  all  is  gone  utterly,  except  the 
beautiful  West  Front,  which  is  in  a  line 
with  the  front  of  the  Abbey,  and  has  a 
noble  arched  window  in  the  centre. 
Beneath  it  is  the  great  door,  and  two 
smaller  arched  openings  on  each  side, 
all  richly  hung  and  garlanded  with  ivy, 
springing  from  roots  as  large  round  as 
my  arm,  or  even  waist.  I  asked  for  a 
bit  of  this  reverend  vine,  and  had  per- 
mission to  take  what  I  would.  The 
efiect  of  the  ivy  is  lovely,  as  one  stands 
before  the  facade,  on  the  lawn.  Fancy 
a  decoration  of  deep  lace  around  the 
edges  of  all  the  arches — a  deep  lace  of 
green,  for  the  wall  inside  is  wholly  cov- 
ered with  the  rich  foliage.  I  have  never 
seen  any  print  of  this  ruin  that  gave  the 
least  idea  of  its  beauty,  and  I  wished 
excessively  to  try  to  sketch  it,  but  had 
no  means.  I  did  not  wish  to  come 
away.  There  was  a  spell  about  the 
spot,  very  diflScult  to  analyse;  for  I 
could  not  tell  whether  it  were  more 
pleasant  or  sad ;  but  it  was  the  spell  of 
genius  and  beauty,  at  any  rate.  I  felt 
a  poignant  sorrow  when  I  thought  of 
Byron,  brought  so  near  as  he  was  by 
standing  on  his  very  homestead-ground 
— when  I  considered  his  ruined  life  and 
poisoned  genius — his  fiery  heart,  once 
innocent  and  true,  turned  to  wormwood 
with  hate  and  indignation,  and  the 
golden  promise  of  his  dawn  darkening 
into  a  lurid  storm  before  his  noon— and 
no  purple  sunset  when  his  mortal  life 
sank  into  the  night  of  death.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  his- 
tories. But  his  Father  in  heaven  alone 
could  know  all  his  temptations  and  all 
the  hindrances  to  the  development  of 
his  better  nature,  and  He  only  knew  all 
the  gracious  aspirations  and  motions  of 
his  spirit,  veiled  from  the  world,  which 
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80  sternly  repelled  and  Bcorned  him,  and 
too  BAVftgelj  dishonored  lib  remains, 
even  when  they  were  brought  from 
Greece,  where  he  endeavored  to  do  a 
noble  deed,  I  hope  that  those  persons 
who  reject4jd  him  were  quite  sure  that 
they  were  holier  than  he,  and  it  is  Juat 
aa  well  for  him  that  his  body  lies  in 
Huckaall  church,  instead  of  in  the  glo- 
rious old  WcBtminater  Abbey.  I  re- 
membered the  divine  words,  *^  He  that 
la  without  mn  nmong  you,  let  him  cast 
the  first  stone/' 

The  gardener  told  us  tbat  our  coach- 
man might  have  driven  us  to  the  inner 
gate,  and  that  the  reason  he  did  not 
was  probably  because  he  wished  to 
have  a  jolly"  time  at  *^  The  Hut."  Bo 
when  we  arTive4l  at  the  aforesaid  inner 
gate^  I  sat  down,  for  I  was  weary,  and 
obliged  the  man  to  meet  us  there, 
where  he  ought  to  have  driven  us. 

After  we  had  dined,  our  iBurllady 
came  su<:ldenly  in  upon  me.  She  in- 
quired kindly  whether  we  had  had  a 
pleasant  day  at  Newatend,  and  I  civilly 
answered  ^*  Yes,"  and  remained  with 
fiuspended  pen,  that  she  might  retire,  as 
time  is  precious.  Sh«  talked  on,  how- 
evflr,  and  presently  asked  if  she  might 
ait  down.  I  was  much  annoyed,  but, 
of  course,  I  said  "  Yes  '* — yet  I  found 


she  was  a  perfect  mine  of  interef^ting 
facts  about  the  Byrone.    By  degrees  she 

informed  me  that   she  was  Mra.  » 

and  that  her  mother  was  Tcry  highly 
regarded  by  all  the  aristocracy,  whom 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining. 
She  was  especially  intimate  with  two 
of  Lord  Byron's  aunts,  who  lived  in 

Nottingham,  and  when  Mrs, waa 

a  young  girl,  sFie  was  often  sent  to  them 
by  her  mother  with  messages.  And 
once  she  was  going  through  the  Market 
Place,  when  she  met  a  little  sweep^  upon 
whose  bare  block  toes  some  one  trod^ 
just  as  she  was  near  him,  and  the  boy 
squealed  out  *'  Oh  Lord ! "  when  she 
heard  a  voice  behind  say,  *^  Is  it  I  yoti 
want  t  '*  Looking  round,  she  siiw  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  thus  responded  to  the 
poor  hoy  in  very  gentle,  musical  tcmes^ 
with  great  kindness. 

Two  years  after  Lady  Lovelace's  visit 
to  Newstead,  she  died— and  her  body 
was  brought  to  this  house  and  lay  in 
state  in  the  great  drawing-room,  cover* 
ed  with  a  violet  velvet  pall,  embroider- 
ed with  silver ;  and  twelve  wax  candles 
burned  round  it  during  the  watch.  She 
desired  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  her 
father  at  Hucknall  church,  so  the^e  lies 
her  body  now. 


THE    BASSOS. 


AN  ITALTAN  TALE  OF  TTIE  IHXETEENTH  CENTtTRT. 


What  are  we  to  think  of  a  vocalist, 
consumed  with  jealoufiy  at  the  success 
of  a  rivals  and  yet  appealing  to  our 
tcnderest  sympathies  in  the  most  plfun- 
tive  and  delicate  notes  ?  Is  there  not 
something  dreadfully  h3T>o critical  in 
such  conduct  T  Can  a  tenor  1)C  so  base  ? 
With  a  voice  whose  **  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out  *' soars  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  the  scale,  cjtn  be  sink  himself 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  envy  ?  Think 
of  such  a  man,  delivering  his  clearest 
notes  from  a  cloudy  conscience,  and 
only  lowering  himself  when  he  is  going 
higher.      Jealousy  towards  other  per- 


formers is  twisting  his  very  bowels 
with  discord,  in  the  midst  of  his  har- 
monies. Why  should  a  sweet  voice  ersr 
go  with  a  sour  humor  ?  Have  we  not 
often  admired  the  beautiful  lines  to  a 
lady,  staging — 

^'  Oh,  it  wan  not  ike  tpoll  of  ber  dftilr  ttn^alt 
wrtAthing 
Around  her  white  ncok  to  mrpaailiifly  difr, 
Nor  the  mnsic  Uuit  twrned  from  ber  •oft  homm 
breathing 
Mettealing  how  Arind  toot   tha  heart  (kai   ftal 
there  r' 

Very  pretty^  upon  my  word  I  yeiy 
pretty  I  but  is  it  true  7  Aa  a  general 
thing,  do  ladies  uHer  their  finest  chest- 
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notes  from  the  heart,  or  from  the  art  ? 
Bo  they  breathe  forth  their  dulcet 
strainB  simply  to  comfort  the  listeners, 
or  to  challenge  the  other  lady  singers  ? 
Are  those  flute-like  cadences  we  admire 
BO  much  the  offspring  of  genuine  emo- 
tion, or  do  they  come  from  an  organ  as 
wooden  as  the  wind  instrument  we 
compare  them  to  ? 

Now  from  a  series  of  careful  measure- 
ments of  the  impulses  that  govern  great 
singers,  made  with  our  pocket  opera- 
meter,  we  are  conyinced  that  vanity, 
envy  and  jealousy  are  in  very  large  pro- 
portions in  the  breasts  of  these  kinds 
of  show-people.  And  that  this  is  a 
universal  law  is  easily  proved  by  analo- 
gy, for  we  trace  it  even  in  the  lower 
orders  of  animals.  Does  not  the  canary 
bird  trill  its  loudest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  rival  ?  Do  not  two  tom-cats 
on  a  midnight  ridge-pole  make  four 
times  as  much  noise  as  one  when  he  is 
alone  ?  Go  into  the  silent  poultry-yard 
at  noon,  and  set  one  chanticleer  crow- 
ing, and  hark  to  the  chorus  that  ibl- 
lows !  The  chorus  in  an  opera  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle — after 
a  solo,  the  other  opera-tors  must  set  up 
their  pipes  too,  or  perish.  Do  you 
know  how  many  katydids  can  make  a 
'.arge  grove  brilliantly  vocal?  Only 
half  a  dozen  I  You  can  easily  silence 
them  by  gently  touching  the  few  trees 
upon  which  they  are  perched.  Then 
comes  a  pause — a  dead  silence.  The 
K  T.  D.  is  a  timid  fellow,  a  trifle  queer 
perhaps,  shy ;  and  lus  tribe  not  numer- 
ous, and  so  all  is  quiet  on  the  Potomac. 

By-and-by  one  querulous  half-note  is 
uttered  by  an  individual,  as  if  he  had 
dreamed  it  out  aloud.  It  is  followed 
by  another  who  wakes  up,  and  proceeds 
to  chirp.  A  third  gauze-winged  chap 
strikes  in — clear,  shrill,  and  sharp, — 
another  and  another;  and  then  the 
sound  is  as  if  some  thousands  of  d- 
cadffi  had  tumbled  out  of  heaven  and 
were  holding  revelry  in  the  tops  of  the 
tall  trees.  But  there  are  only  half  a 
dozen^-or  less.  Such  is  the  force  of 
rivalry  in  music.  It  even  invades  the 
peaceful  pool,  where  the  bull  and  cow- 
frog,  in  alternate  strophe  and  antistrophe, 


join.  How  musical  upon  the  ear  of 
night  seems  the  North  river  tow-boat, 
coming  down,  with  its  freight  of  ado- 
lescent ruminants  I  The  bagpipe  rouses 
the  Highlander  to  friry.  HostUe  armies 
rush  to  glory  or  a  grave,  to  the  music  of 
their  rival  brass  bands. 

Once  a  favorable  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  to  witness  a  contest 
for  superiority  in  vocal  acquirements, 
which  was  peculiar,  although  very  na- 
tural. It  was  a  sultry  day  in  summer, 
just  in  the  hottest  part  of  noon ;  the  sun 
beat  down  upon  the  streets, — ^no  shade 
on  either  side;  and  my  fate  was  to 
walk  amid  the  glare  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  West-street  side  of  the  city.  The 
river  piers  in  that  region  are  beyond 
the  big  ships,  the  square-sailed  vessels, 
and  the  steamers.  They  are  generally 
occupied  with  the  up-river  trafBc,  with 
schooner  and  sloop-freights,  with  shin- 
gles, and  other  building  materials,  hay, 
cement,  straw  in  bales,  and  the  like. 
Such  river-craft  usually  discharge  their 
cargoes  on  the  day  of  arrival,  and  are 
off  again  in  the  evening  to  the  seques- 
tered nooks  that  indent  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these 
piers  a  solitary  schooner  was  lying ;  a 
few  bales  of  hay  were  standing  on  end 
near  her,  as  if  waiting  for  a  truck  to  be 
carried  away.  There  was  not  a  eoul  on 
the  pier,  the  sun  was  shining  on  it  in 
ftOl  lustre,  illuminating  every  broken 
brick,  chip,  or  wisp  of  straw  that  was 
strewed  about  the  pier.  Just  then  a 
voice  from  behind  the  bales  uttered  a 
note  of  the  very  flrst  quality  of  basso- 
profundo.  It  was  so  melancholy,  so 
plaintive,  and  so  deep,  that  I  walked 
out  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  Not  a  soul 
on  the  schooner  either.  All  hands  had 
gone  ashore.  But  on  the  burning  deck 
there  lay  a  full-sized  calf,  with  his  four 
legs  tied  together;  so  lean,  that  his 
bones  seemed  to  be  loosely  wrapped  up 
in  his  hide.  No  doubt  he  had  been 
discarded  for  being  so  lean.  He,  fixing 
his  large  and  beautiftd  eyes  upon  me, 
began  to  warble  like  a  Troubadour. 
There  were  about  flve  notes  in  his  scale 
of  double  bass,  that  were  never  excel- 
led, even  upon  the  stage.    Just  then,  to 
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get  out  of  the  intolerable  heat,  6o  as  to 
enjoj  this  Tocali!*t,  I  got  behind  the 
liAj'btles,  where  there  was  now  a  little 
shade,  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  another 
person,  followed  by  a  large  pointer  dog, 
walking  rapidly  np  the  pier-head.  A3 
he  was  intent  upon  his  own  thooghta, 
and  did  not  see  me,  I  slipped  out  of 
aight  behind  the  bale,  to  observe  what 
he  would  do.  He  had  eridenUy  been 
attracted  bj  the  same  Toice,  for  he 
walked  straight  to  the  schooner. 

He  waa  aboat  thirty-five  or  forty 
yean  of  age,  and  had  so  good  a  figure 
that  he  might  have  stood  for  the  model 
of  a  fat  Apollo.  His  head  was  sheltered 
by  a  Panama  hat  of  the  finest  tenure. 
The  creases  of  packing  were  still  yisible 
in  it,  and  it  had  no  ribbon.  Under  it 
his  round,  smooth  face,  trnwrinkled, 
and  as  yellow  as  a  banana,  was  finely 
set  oflf  by  a  moustache  of  studied  ele- 
gance, and  a  pair  of  small,  bat  pierdng 
black  eye3,  with  eyebrows  of  due  pro- 
porUoiL  Hia  hair  was  black,  curly,  and 
oUy.  Around  a  handsome,  full  neck, 
which  waa  nearly  bare,  he  wore  a  short 
stand-up  collar  with  a  gold  button,  en- 
twined with  a  crimson  thread  of  a 
crayat  that  was  tied  in  a  natty  bow. 
Hu  boots  were  of  patent  leather ;  his 
pantaloons  of  thin,  pearl-colored  cassi- 
meie,  were  tightly  fitted  to  his  well- 
rounded  limbs,  and  his  Test  of  spotless 
white  amply  covered  his  majestic  ab- 
domen. The  rest  was  cut  very  low,  to 
exhibit  his  ddicately  embroidered  shirt, 
which^  like  his  wristbands,  was  finely 
gamiahed  with  studi  of  opal  and  dia^ 
monda.  One  weU-formed|  plump^  jeL* 
low  liand  was  bare,  and  on  the  forefin* 
ger  a  large  emerald  ring  did  ornamental 
aervioe,  as  he  nervously  puffed  the  cigar- 
ette which  was  held  between  it  and  the 
thnmU  The  other  hand  was  well-gloved 
in  saffron  kid,  and  carried  a  small  Ma- 
lacca stick,  with  top  of  gold  filagree 
and  agate.  His  black  cassimere  sack 
was  of  the  finest  and  most  impondera- 
ble  wool,  and  his  pointer  dog  was  a 
white  and  liver-colond  thoroaghbred, 
with  m  chain  collar.  Altogether,  the 
lipearapoe  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
dog  were  what  our  boys  would    call 


''Jmift^!''  But  the  pointer  bad  Aa 
most  singularly  human  e3:pmBioQ  ever 
seen  in  a  dog.  It  was  a  puckerona 
gathering  of  the  eyebrows  into  a  i^ 
proachful  frowti, — ever  directed  towards 
his  master,— at  times  relaxing  Ui«, 
frown  a  little,  and  opening  hia  eye 
You  can  see  the  same  odd  look  in  th^ 
portrait  of  old  Uchael  de  Montaigne. 

WelU  down  jumped  master  on  the 
deck  of  the  schooner,  and  pointer  fol- 
lowed. An  empty  candle-box  stood 
there,  and  upon  this  the  gentleman 
seated  himself.  Then  he  rolled  up  a 
fr'esh  cigarette,  lighted  it,  took  one, 
two,  three,  vigorous  poffi^  and  looked 
at  the  calf,  who  was  regarding  him, 
with  sidelong  interest,  and  then  he  gave 
utterance  to  a  note,  so  deep,  so  prolong- 
ed, so  dear,  and  so  baMony  that  it 
completely  filled  the  wild  solitude  with 
its  sonorous  cadence.  The  calf  then, 
prq^aring  himself  for  a  mighty  effort, 
did  so  sweetly  exercise  his  vocables  in 
a  double  6  fiat,  that  the  pointer  puck- 
ered up  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  with 
sorrowful  visage  at  his  master.  He,  in 
turn,  taking  another  succession  of  whiffs 
from  the  cigarette,  swelled  his  capa- 
cious bosom  to  the  utmost,  and  poured 
forth  a  stentorian  echo  that  seemed  to 
rend  Ids  very  diaphragm,  T^en  the 
pointer  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  in 
curiosity  at  the  call  Then  the  latter 
animal  uttered  a  sort  of  Lablache  quav- 
er, but  his  voice  seemed  as  if  it  had 
partly  given  out.  Then  did  his  rival, 
in  great  triumph,  tunefully  ravbb  the 
air  with  a  deep  sea  note,  a  reedy  send- 
brevG,  that  was  nearly  an  octave  below 
his  former  efibrts,  and  inserting  the 
stump  of  his  cigarette  between  his 
teeth,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  he 
levelled  his  little  black  eyes  at  his  fel- 
low-performer, and  switched  him  slight- 
ly over  the  hind  legs,  as  much  as  to  say, 
beat  that  if  you  can.  Again  the  point- 
er gazed  at  the  calf.  But  what  will  not 
contempt  from  a  rival  accomplish  ?  The 
insulted  one,  with  a  horrible  convulsive 
shudder,  gave  one  mighty  tug,  and 
breaking  the  wythea  that  bound  him, 
as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken  that  is 
burned  by  the  fire,  stood  up!     Then 
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trembling  with  emotion  and  ii^digna- 
tion,  he  burst  forth  into  a  cantata — 
bim,  bom,  bell — at  least  a  full  fathom 
and  a  half  lower  than  his  rivars  plum- 
met had  eyer  sounded  I  The  sound  did 
not  seem  to  come  from  his  throat,  but 
from  every  part  of  his  body.  The  Ital- 
ian looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and 
the  dog  looked  at  the  Italian.  The 
former  was  the  greatest  basso  in  Eu- 
rope,— ^he  had  thought  to  win  freah  lau- 
reb  in  the  New  World,  and  here  was  an 
American  who  could  beat  him  all  hol- 
low. Mortified  ambition  could  not  sur- 
Tive  the  shock ;  he  threw  the  remaina 
of  his  cigarette  over  his  shoulder,  gave 
a  little  tap  to  his  Panama  hat,  ran  fran- 
tically to  the  side  of  the  schooner,  and 
plunged,  head  foremost,  into  the  water. 
His  pointer  sprang  to  the  place,  but  not 


being  a  water-dog,  stood  with  his  fore- 
paws  resting  on  the  bulwarks  of  the 
vessel,  gazing  with  sorrowful,  puckered- 
up  eyes  at  the  circles  his  master  had 
made  in  the  water. 

How  different  were  they  from  the 
circles  he  used  to  hold  spell-bound  in 
the  splendid  auditoriums  of  European 
capitals! 

As  for  his  rival,  nothing  remained  of 
him  but  four  broken  rope's  ends.  But 
his  marvellous  notes — 

**  O  lore,  they  die  on  yon  rich  sky, 
They  fednt  on  hill,  on  field,  on  river.^* 

Never  shall  I  hear  freight-boat  de- 
scending the  majestic  Hudson  passen- 
gered  with  his  bovine  brethren, — "  deep 
calling  unto  deep ;  "—or  listen  to  the 
chief  basso  on  the  boards  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  without  recalling  them. 


DECEIVED. 

Often  I  marvel :  has  she  learned  at  last 
The  secret  of  my  memories  ?    Does  she  miss 
No  sweetness  of  love's  fervor  in  my  kiss, 

Find  in  my  gaze  no  shadow  of  the  past  ? 

Glooming  her  tranquil  joy,  has  there  not  crept 
A  dim,  half-shapen  dread  lest  I  withhold 
Pull  fealty,  and  give  not  gold  for  gold. 

One  spirit  lavishing  what  one  has  kept  ? 

Shall  her  pure  thought  serve  steadfast,  while  it  lives, 
That  faultless  faith  which  questions  not  my  owui 
Nor  ever  dream  that  I  have  merely  shown 

Love's  meagre  semblance  for  the  love  she  gives  ? 

Shall  not  unpitying  Truth,  in  future  years. 
Lay  bare  the  mercy  of  my  fa^hood  ? — ^Peace, 
Too  timid  heart ;  a  truth  like  hers  shall  cease 

With  life  alone  I    Assuage  thy  fooUsh  fears  I 

• 

Doubt's  cruel  whisper  shall  not  break  the  spell, 
O  thou  whom  to  deceive  is  to  befriend ; 
All  shall  be  well  with  thee  until  the  end, 

Until  the  end  believing  all  is  well  I 
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On  reaching  the  street^  Holt  took  his 
way  across  town,  and  kept  on  almost  to 
the  Ea«t  river.  He  fltopped  before  one 
of  the  poorer  class  of  tenement  houees, 
went  in^  mounted  to  tho  top,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  back  room. 

It  w/w  opened  l)y  a  young  fellow 
eighteen  or  nineteen  jeara  old, 

**  How  IB  jour  mothei"  to-night, 
AJjel  ? " 

Holt  entered  the  room  without  wait- 
ing" for  im  answer- 
It  wftH  a  familiar  place  to  him.  Bur- 
in |<  tliree  years  be  had  occupied  with 
Abel  a  tnnidle-i>ed  placed  every  night 
In  an  ndjciinliig  eloftet.  Abel  was  the 
Uny  wlioHc  menial  duticsi  lio  had  been 
permitted  to  whare  in  Abbott^s  factory* 
And  hiTo  It  was  that  Holt  found  a 
home.  1  way  A^/jf,  tor  he  found  good 
feelinf^  tmd  kind  treatment  and  com- 
panlonslitp  in  poverty.  At  that  time 
Mrn,  FroBt  had  live  children.  Now  she 
bad  Ivut  two.  Bad  air^  meagro  food, 
and  a  wcanty  supply  of  clothing  were 
wliiiL  the  three  died  of.  The  doctor  re- 
ported pneumonia,  dysentery,  and  scar- 
lot  fever.  This  poor  woman  had  suffer* 
od  tVoni  tho  aamo  cauaog ;  but  by  the 
medieal  man  her  ailment  waa  pro- 
nounced to  bo  **  general  debility." 

A  girl  tixtaen  or  seventeen  sat  by  her 
"bed.  She  wna  thin  and  pale.  By  close 
application  she  earned  thirty-five  cents 
a-day,  out  of  which  she  had  to  board 
and  dothe  her&olf* 

I  tin  recording  no  new  tale.  Indeed, 
it  is  lO  trite  and  commonplace  that  you 
will  exclaim  that  I  have  no  originality 
to  toQch  on  so  backneyied  a  theme* 
Tea,  yoQ  know  all  about  it.  You  read 
jnai  wach  accounts  in  the  newspape.rS| 
witli  the  variation  sometimes  that  the 
polioeixum  of  his  beat  finds  tho  woman 


dead ;  and  no  one  who  can  afford  to 
bury  her. 

Yes,  you  have  read  and  heard  a  great 
deal  constantly  repeated.  But  tell  me, 
in  GrOD'a  name,  what  have  you  done, 
what  ar^  you  doing  about  it  I  You 
give  to  societies.  You  build  marble 
retreats  for  the  suffering.  These  are 
well  enough,  for  aught  I  know.  But 
the  poor  want  your  huvum  sympathy. 
They  requne  peraonal  words  of  cheering, 
showing  you  fid  an  interest,  not  that 
you  are  performing  a  duty  is  what  you 
do  for  them,  proving  tiiat  whatever 
your  condition  is,  you  reoc^ize  the 
truth  that  you  are  partnens  wiih  them 
In  the  heritage  of  sin  and  deith,  and  in 
the  great  redemption  which  overcoukea 
both. 

^*  Mother  is  asleep*" 

''  Good." 

"  She  has  seemed  better  to-day." 

**  I  thought  she  would  be  better," 

**  And  ehe  has  more  appetite," 

''  All  right." 

*'  Dr.  Castlcton  has  been  bere.^' 

^*He  has,  has  he?  Well,  what  did 
be  say  ?  " 

^*  He  said  there  was  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  mother.  She  only  needed  rest 
and  nourishing  food." 

"  I  told  you  so.    What  else  ?  " 

*^He  said  to  throw  away  the  medi- 
cines ;  not  give  her  any." 

'^  Better  and  better,  Theresa  a  doctor 
for  you." 

^*  He  said  she  did  not  need  any  doo- 
tor." 

"  Good  again.  Abel,  I  must  go  now. 
Come  down  to  the  street  with  me." 

Holt  said  ^*  good^night,"  and  followed 
by  tho  other,  retraced  his  steps  down 
the  four  flights  of  stairs.  Coming 
where  the  gaslight  enabled  him  to  see 
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more  plainly,  he  counted  some  money 
into  Abel's  hand,  and  gave  him  direc- 
tions how  it  shoidd  be  applied. 

"  Better  times  for  you  in  the  factory 
after  the  first  of  January,  Abel." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  took  his 
way  homeward.  He  did  not  perceire, 
neither  did  Abel,  that  two  cut-throat 
looking  fellows  were  watching  them 
from  a  doorway  oppdbite,  whose  eyes 
gleamed  malignantly  at  the  sight  of 
the  money. 

Holt  walked  along  slowly.  He  felt 
more  cheerful  than  usuaL  The  night 
was  fine  and  clear.  Such  a  night  as  is 
the  glory  of  our  New  York  climate  in 
the  early  days  of  December.  Holt  but- 
toned his  coat  to  his  chin  (he  wore  no 
overcoat)  as  he  went  on. 

"  Do  you  run  up  the  other  side,  Jim, 
and  cut  over  and  ask  him  what  time  it 
is,  and  PU  sail  in." 

It  was  arranged  accordingly. 

The  man  passed  rapidly  along,  got  in 
advance  of  Holt,  crossed  over,  and  saun- 
tered down  to  meet  him. 

The  latter  at  this  time  slackened  his 
own  pace  still  more.  He  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  the  cool  air. 

While  "  Jim  "  was  preparing  for  his 
demonstration,  the  other  rufiian  ad- 
vanced with  stealthy  steps  in  Holt's 
rear.  As  Jim  drew  near,  he  attracted 
Holt's  attention.  The  man's  aspect 
even  at  that  distance  put  him  on  his 
guard,  so  that  when  he  came  up  and 
was  about  to  address  his  victim,  he  was 
met  with  a  look  so  sinister  and  danger- 
ous, that  the  ruffian  cowered  before  it 
and  passed  on. 

"  What  the  h-— 1  is  the  matter  ?  " 

**  Nothing.  Only  just  you  try  him, 
if  you  wants  to." 

Terrible  oaths  followed ;  but  the  ex- 
planation was  probably  satisfactory,  for 
the  men  turned  down  the  next  street 
and  disappeared. 

Holt  pursued  his  way,  unconscious 
of  the  peril  he  had  escaped.  He  enter- 
ed Broadway  at  Twenty-third  street, 
and  stood  where  he  stood  ten  years  be- 
fore, when  he  launched  himself  resolute- 
ly at  fate. 

It  was  a  fine  spectacle.    The  lights 


from  the  hotels  and  shops  and  saloons 
shone  brightly.  The  street  was  fiill. 
The  air  was  just  bracing  enough  to  put 
every  one  in  spirits.  Even  the  mendi- 
cants forgot  their  customary  whine  and 
begged  in  a  cheery  tone.  The  conse- 
quence was,  they  got  a  great  deal  more 
than  usual— pity  they  did  not  remem- 
ber it 

Overhead  the  stars  glittered  brilliant- 
ly. Few  in  the  great  city  looked  in 
tiiat  direction.  Holt  certainly  did  not. 
He  carded  nothing  for  the  stars,  nor  in- 
deed for  any  thing  above,  below,  or 
Bbyond.  He  thought  only  about  the 
earth  he  stood  on;  thought  fiercely, 
vindictively.  His  last  chance  interview 
with  Virginia  Bandall  (the  reader  may 
recollect  it)  had  made  him  desperate  in 
that  quarter.  Outside  his  home  he 
cared  for  none,  except  Castleton — he 
had  helped  him  to  his  place — and  the 
widow  Frost  and  her  family — they  had 
harbored  him.  Toward  every  body  else 
Holt  cherished  bitterness.  He  had  as 
little  sympathy  vrith  poor  as  rich.  He 
looked  at  the  world's  movements  as 
those  of  some  great  machine,  urged  by 
a  force  he  could  not  understand,  and 
did  not  care  to  understand. 

"Give  me  a  penny,  Bos,  just  for 
luck." 

"  Get  out  of  my  way,  you  little 
devil,"  exclaimed  Holt  savagely. 

The  boy — he  might  have  been  ten — 
uttered  a  yell  as  if  he  had  'received  a 
blow.  He  put  himself  quickly  at  a  safe 
distance.  Then  he  stopped  and  pointed 
vrith  his  finger,  screaming  out,  "  Squint 
eye— old  squint  eye." 

"  Come  here,"  said  Holt  in  a  pleasant 
voice,  while  he  felt  in  his  pocket 

The  boy  approached  warily ;  he  was 
not  to  be  caught  by  chafif. 

"  Take  that,"  said  Holt,  extending  to- 
ward l^m  half  a  dollar. 

The  boy  advanced  very  cautiously. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of,  you  little 
fool  ?  I  give  this  to  you  because  you 
are  a  young  Satan,  and  know  how  to 
call  names." 

The  lad  took  the  money  without  a 
word  and  ran  o£  Holt's  manner  made 
him  **  feel  queer  all  over."    He  stepped 
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into  the  first  shop  and  changed  the 
piece  for  two  quarteTB,  and  then  his 
mind  was  easy. 

Just  at  that  time  Graves  came  out 
from  Slaack's  famous  salooxL  He  had 
been  indulging  in  a  julep. 

^  How  are  you.  Holt  ? ''  he  said.  It 
was  neither  *^  Bill  "  nor  "  Cockeye." 

"  Look  here,  Graves/'  said  Holt,  *'  I 
was  rather  in  an  iU-tempercd  mood 
when  we  met  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  told 
you  not  to  call  me  Co<!keye.  That  was 
all  nonsense.  The  fact  is,  I  had  as  lief 
you  would  call  me  so  as  not.  Indeed,  I 
think  I  hail  rather  you  would.  It  seema 
more  like  old  times." 

"  Well,  you  icere  a  little  rough  with 
us,'*  returned  Graveg ;  "  but  I  thought 
about  it  afWrwards,  and  made  up  my 
miijd  we  were  getting  too  old  for  nick- 
namca;  so  let  it  be  Holt,"  he  added 
carelessly. 

'■  Cockeye ;  really  now  I  prefer  you 
would  say  Cockeye/^  answered  Holt  in 
an  insinuating  tone,  Tbere  was  some- 
thing in  it  that  made  Graves  feel  uncom* 
fortablo ;  but  he  repliud,  "  All  righl'^ 
Then,  for  the  snke  of  saying  something, 
he  exclaimed  :  **  Mrs.  Enos  Foote  gives 
a  blow-out  to-night,  and  I  must  be  oflF. 
Good  evening.- * 

*'  And  that's  the  jackass  THrginia's  in 
love  with,"  muttered  Holt. 

He  walked  along  Fifth  Avenue — ^it 
was  not  the  route  he  generally  took, — 
and  08  he  advanced  a  few  blocks  he 
pflBsed  the  residence  of  £uoa  Foote,  and 
encountered  tho  usual  preparations  of 
carpeted  sidewalk,  and  temporary  en- 
closure. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  cross  the 
street,  the  next  to  keep  on  his  course. 
A^  he  came  up,  two  or  three  handsome 
women  were  descending  from  a  carriage. 
The  door  of  the  house  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  strain  of  exquisite  music 
struck  his  ear.  He  inherited  his  fiather's 


love  for  sweet  sounds,  indeed  much  elie 
which  made  the  artistes  life  yery  happy^ 
but  which,  with  his  Bon,  had  tarned  to 
bitteni^s. 

The  music  entered  his  soul,  "betweea 
the  joints  of  Ms  armor."  He  could  not 
resist  its  power«  It  carried  liim  out  of 
himself,  and  made  him  forget  who  and 
where  he  was*  As  he  paused  insemhly 
to  listen  to  it,  t!ie  way  was  stopped  by 
the  passage  of  the  ladies,  who  had  de- 
scended from  the  carriage. 

The  one  nearest  Holt  waa  Yiigima 
Randall.  She  noticed  him,  and  bowed 
amiably.  It  recalled  the  man  to  his 
present  recollection.  He  rettimed  Hie 
bow  and  pushed  rapidly  on. 

It  was  many  years  before  he  saw  that 
beautiful  girl  again,  and  Holt  could  not 
help,  in  after  time,  remembering  that  it 
was  when  they  were  quite  alone  togeth- 
er, that  she  treated  him  brusquely,  or, 
as  he  fancied,  contemptuotislj,  but  that 
her  recognition  of  him,  as  aha  came  to 
Mrs,  Footers,  in  full  dress,  with  all  tho 
surroundings  of  wealth  and  display, 
was  prompt  and  unmistakable. 

When  Holt  reached  Thirty-ninth 
street,  he  walked  along  it  and  stopped 
before  an  unoccupied  house.  He  ap- 
peared to  regard  it  with  interest.  He 
looked  into  the  area  and  up  at  the  cor- 
nice. 

His  movements  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  an  old  gentleman  going  into  the 
house  opposite.  He  rang  his  bell,  and 
when  the  servant  came  to  the  door  he 
said,  **  Thomas,  keep  watch  of  that  fel- 
low across  the  way,  he  looks  to  me  like 
a  burglar.  If  he  does  not  more  on,  tell 
the  policeman." 

The  old  gentleman  had  no  idea  it 
was  the  person  who  woiidd  soon  occupy 
the  house,  and  whose  mother  was  his 
niece,  whom  he  used  to  call  daughter, 
and  on  whom,  while  a  yoimg,  affection- 
ate, and  lovely  girl,  he  had  shut  his  door. 
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Bu  Bartit  made  good  his  word  pro- 
nounced to  Clara  with  an  air  of  bo 
much  profundity.    He  prepared  a  series 


of  articles  for  the  Capemiean  MmtMjf, 
entitled  the  *' Divine  Cognation,**  and 
which  the  publishers  of  that  famous 
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magazme  hailed  with  great  satisfaction, 
regarding  it  essentially  as  foreign  mat- 
ter. For  in  their  predilection  for  such 
material,  they  showed  how  liberal  were 
their  views  and  how  entirely  unpreju- 
diced. 

I  have  neyer  read  those  articles,  hay- 
ing been  much  occupied  at  the  time  of 
their  publication;  indeed,  I  confess  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  title.  I  only  know,  for  three  or 
four  months,  they  occupied  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  Copemican,  and  that  they 
were  "very  highly  spoken  of"  by  the 

"  press,"  and  that  the  editor  of  the 

Blfitter  (with  whom  Du  Barry  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  over  their  daily 
lunch  of  kartoffel^Mlat,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  lager)  translated  each  month 
several  sentences  from  the  "  Divine  Cog- 
nation," with  extraordinary  commenda- 
tion. "There  was  something  to  be 
hoped  for  (I  quote  verbatim)  from  the 
literature  of  this  country  when  such 
articles  as  these  appeared  in  a  Kcw 
York  magazine,  written  by  a  native- 
bom  American."  The  Copemiean  print- 
ed this  commendatory  opinion  in  their 
advertisements,  and  took  much  credit 
for  "discerning  and  appreciating  the 
presence  of  a  great  scholar  and  genius 
among  us." 

An  essay  on  "  Subjective  Fitness " 
was  equally  well  received,  and  also  an 
article  on  the  "  Infra  and  Supra." 

After  these  important  successes,  Du 
Barry  was  persuaded  to  descend  some- 
times to  lighter  themes.  The  result  was 
the  Copemiean  published  a  romantic 
piece  called  "The  Brocken  and  the 
Rhine."  I  read  it  at  the  time.  It  was 
really  admirably  written,  and  very  in^ 
teresting.  What  fhrther  satisfied  me 
that  my  judgment  was  correct  was  that 
a  little  after,  being  myself  on  the  other 
side,  I  saw  the  very  same  article  in  an 


old  German  weekly  newspaper.  Really, 
I  could  not  imagine  how  it  could  have 
got  there,  except  by  being  translated 
from  the  Copemiean,  which  doubtless 
has  a  respectable  circulation  in  Ger- 
many. 

Miss  Digby  gloried  in  these  publica- 
tions—that is,  privately.  I  have  stated 
distinctly  that  she  was  a  very  clever 
girl,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  propose  any 
thing  she  could  not  comprehend.  But 
the  "  Divine  Cognation  "  took  her  off 
her  feet.  She  could  no  more  fathom  it 
than  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  origi- 
nal tongue  of  the  builders  of  Babel. 
But  she  saw  the  praises  bestowed  on  it, 
and  was  content.  She  could  not  help 
looking  up  to  Du  Barry  as  a  superior 
being. 

Between  ourselves,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  Clara  was  somewhat  mystified,  for 
Du  Barry  had  compounded  his  series 
from  several  abstruse  lectures  of  several 
abstruse  professors  in  such  a  curious 
way,  that  neither,  I  think,  could  ever 
have  recognized  his  own  property. 

It  was  a  great  bore  to  our  hero,  the 
getting  up  of  these  articles;  but  he 
saw  in  it  a  way  to  impress  Clara  Digby. 

In  this,  we  see,  he  succeeded.  "  The 
Brocken  and  the  Rhine,"  by-the-by,  she 
enjoyed  immensely.  After  reading  it 
several  times  to  herself,  she  asked  Du 
Barry  to  read  it  to  her.  The  fellow  had 
a  fine  and  well-intoned  voice. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
Rhine  1 "  exclaimed  Clara.  "  I  have 
been  looking  a  whole  year  for  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  go  to  Europe,  and  I 
have  met  with  none.  It  is  too  bad, 
when  tnere  is  nothing  else  to  prevent." 

Du  Barry  wanted  exceedingly  to  sug- 
gest a  way,  but  he  felt  it  would  be  pre- 
mature. "  I  must  wait.  I  must  be  pa- 
tient, and  I  shall  secure  her." 

That  is  what  he  said  to  himself. 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER   V. 


HOW  OAgnarov  CAin  to  tibit  zubopi. 


That  was  the  gayest  season  ever 
known  in  New  York.  Many  of  my 
readers   will   remember    it — the   year 


Fooly  absconded  and  Terwilliger  com- 
mitted suicide  by  blowing  his  brains 
out  on  his  wife's  handsome  carpets. 
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He  did  It  to  spite  her,  so  ehe  always 
declttredf  for  be  knew  bet  attachment  to 
that  parlicular  piece  of  tapisserie.  I 
never  bcliered  it.  I  have  always 
thought  the  man  was  drivea  to  despera^ 
tion  by  difficultieft  and  perplexities  in 
his  busine^  and  torment  at  home.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  to  withstand  hoth^  and 
many  strong  men  break  down  under 
the  **  home  mflueuce." 

In  my  opinion,  what  hastened  Ter- 
wiUigof  8  end  was  his  wife*s  determina- 
tion to  give  a  grand  ball,  which  ahould 
exceed  in  splendor  one  by  her  hated 
rival,  Mrs.  Peter  Crawortiiy. 

Terwilliger  had  said  flatly  that  he 
could  not  aiford  it. 

*'  Tou  must  afford  it.  Have  you  no 
regard  for  the  Hociid  position  of  your 
family  I  Here  is  LouIbii  jiiHt  come  out, 
and  you  arc  so  mean  and  avancious 
that  you  grudge  us  the  means  to  enable 
ua  to  live  respectably.'* 

Turwilliger  turned  sadly  toward  his 
daughter,  in  whose  presence  theae  harsh 
wonla  were  spoken.  He  fancied  she 
looked  as  if  ehe  were  sorry  for  him,  but 
i^he  did  not  speak. 

'*  Wife,"  he  replied,  with  n  tirmness 
he  did  not  usually  display  toward  her, 
**  I  cannot  let  you  have  any  money*  My 
affairs  are  in  a  desperate  condition,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do.'*  Ho  utter- 
ed this  as  if  tiuJQfering  agony  of  soul. 

"  Pshaw  I  it  has  been  the  same  story 
ever  since  we  were  married.  I  don't 
believe  you  are  any  worse  off  thiin  you 
always  are.  You  are  perpetually  groan- 
ing and  complaining," 

''  But,  Jane,'*  he  said,  in  a  tony  calcu- 
lated to  soften  hor»  "  you  have  fio  idea 
what  difficulties  I  am  in.** 

**  It  is  a  man's  business  to  hswo  diffi- 
culties, and  to  surmount  them,'*  retort- 
ed his  wife,  and  not  whine  about 
them  at  home." 

"I  do,  I  have  surmounted  them," 
gasped  Terwilliger,  **  up  to  now  ;  but  I 
am  now  in  great  trouble,  and  I  fear  I 
cun't  get  through." 

"  Ciiii't  get  through  I  What  dr*  other 
men  do  ?  They  get  through,  and  don't 
trouble  their  families  about  it,  either." 

**  For  God's  sake,  Jane,  don't  go  on 
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jovoM't!  What  ftce  four 
or  §1%  thiwHiTid  doQmn  motie  or  len  I 
I  doQ^  wmat  m  great  deal  of  ready 
moMy.  A  Imtgo  part  of  the  expense 
^we  win  ksf«  endh  for.  Give  me  throa 
UiovMBid  dpftari  tkis  morning,  and  I 
win  ITT  to  g«t  along  with  that  In 
Iks,  I  m^  haw  tl** 

*'ltmamMgtTtitjovL;  I  hftTO  not  got 
it* 

•^Tfcefc  borrow  it' 

""lauuioi  borrow  If* 

**  We  ba^e  eome  indeed  to  a  pretty 
paaa.  Ton  an  getdng  to  be  an  imbe- 
cile. Tim  poty  I  shall  give.  The 
cards  ane  osderod,  and  the  time  ^ed. 
Erenr  body  kanira  about  it^  Let  me 
see  if  Toa  dare  disgrace  us." 

Terwiliiger  glanced  at  his  chUd 
again ;  abe  aaid  nothing,  bat  aat  with 
downcast  eyea.  It  wss  i^  werj  unhappy 
spectacle. 

He  left  Ids  h(»sm,  tQMdde  to  ^eak. 
He  was  choked.  Be  cndiwoved  in 
vain  to  swallow.  His  lipa -wvft  beoook- 
ing  parched,  and  he  freqnaiilly  liied  to 
moifiten  them  with  Ms  tongiit;. 

This  cri^  might  came  may  Hm^.  Ht 
was  terribly  involv<ed  in  hia^  ttpmaiiQtm ; 
but  his  courage  would  aot  bipm  laDed 
him,  if  he  could  bavt:  fomd  «ij  eooi- 
fort  or  sympathy  at  haauL  ikad  now, 
as  he  was  walking  to  Ids  plMK  of  boa- 
ness,  it  was  not  the  troubles  wluch  he 
knew  he  must  meet  when  be  PMched 
his  office,  that  he  was  thmkiag  about, 
but  the  scene  he  had  pMMd  tktoogb 
before  leaving  his  bouBiL 

An  hour  after  her  bodbaad  JAf  MzK 
Tom  illiger  received  an  nneipaeted  calt 
A  friend  of  the  family,  an  old  kkdy  not 
at  all  in  society,  sent  in  word  ibo  would 
liko  to  see  her  for  a  momest 

She  was  adndtted.  With  many 
apoleigles  for  coming  in  at  aoeutyaiL 
huur,  she  stated  that  she  waa  to  qidt 
town  for  Bosttjn  at  twelre*  mad  she 
wii^hed  to  leave  with  yir&.  TerwilUgier  a 
package  of  bonds  to  hand  to  bar  ha^ 
band  to  put  in  hlB  safSfiL 

How  much  was  in  it  f 

Five  thousand  doHarai 
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Would  she  be  long  absent  1  She  did 
not  intend  to  return  before  Spring.  She 
would  write  to  Mr.  Terwilliger  where 
to  send  the  interest  when  collected. 

**  I  will  put  the  package  in  our  pri- 
vate safe,  where  our  silver  is  kept,"  said 
the  lady,  "  until  my  husband  comes 
home." 

"  Many  thanks.     Qood-moming." 

No  one  was  present  at  this  conversa- 
tion, save  the  parties  engaged.  After  it 
closed,  Mrs.  Terwilliger  sat  a  few  min- 
utes absorbed  in  thought.  At  length 
she  took  the  package,  tore  off  the  cover- 
ing, and  examined  each  bond,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  marks  to  indicate  the 
ownership.  She  found  none.  She  next 
went  to  her  room,  and  put  on  a  plain 
walking-dress.  She  did  not  order  her 
carriage,  but  took .  an  omnibus  to  her 
husband^s  office. 

He  saw  her  enter,  and  dreaded  what 
was  to  follow.  She  had  come  for  the 
three  thousand  dollars.  What  sh^ndd 
he  do  ?  He  took  her  in  a  private 
room. 

"  George,"  she  said,  and  no  one  could 
speak  more  winningly  when  she  chose, 
"  George,  I  have  good  news.  Here  is 
something  which  will  help  us  both. 
Take  these  and  give  me  three  thousand 
dollars." 

Terwilliger  looked  over  the  bonds. 

"  Why,  Jane,"  he  said, "  how  did  you 
get  them  ? " 

"  Never  mind  how  I  got  them.  Give 
me  the  money,  quick.    It  is  all  right." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  with  the 
bonds?    To  whom  do  they  belong  ?  " 

"  It  is  enough  that  I  bring  them  to 
you.  Ask  no  more  questions,  or  I  shall 
go  somewhere  else  to  transact  my  busi- 
ness. On  the  whole,  give  me  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars.  Louisa  will  require 
the  other  five  hundred."  She  knew  the 
child's  name  was  potent  with  her  hus- 
band. 

The  man  was  quite  taken  aback,  so 
that  he  almost  mechanically  followed 
his  wife's  directions.  The  money  was 
procured  and  given  to  her. 

"  I  wish  really,"  he  said,  as  she  was 
leaving,  "you  would  explain  this  to  me. 
I  ought  to  know  about  it." 
VOL.  IV — 67 


"  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by.  I  say  it 
is  all  right,  and  that's  enough." 

In  this  way  the  woman  raised  the 
necessary  cash  outlay  for  the  ball  that 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

The  old  lady  who  left  theljonds  with 
her  wrote  to  Mr.  Terwilliger  sooner 
than  the  wife  anticipated,  about  where 
to  remit  the  interest  when  due.  The 
letter  arrived  the  day  after  the  ball,  and 
the  day  (it  never  rains,  but  it  pours) 
which  proved  a  final  collapse  in  the 
poor  fellow's  affairs.  He  saw  the  thing 
at  a  glance;  saw  how  he  had  been 
made  to  -take  the  widow's  substance ; 
he  knew  he  could  not  make  it  good  to 
her;  there  could  be  no  explanation 
except  that  he  was  a  deliberate  knave 
— a  robber — worse,  he  had  plundered 
the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

The  ball  was  a  danming  circum- 
stance ;  all  his  creditors  were  talking 
about  it.  Every  body  was  talking 
about  it.  The  accumulated  trouble  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  may  have 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  or  he 
may  have  acted  deliberately  when  he 
committed  suicide.    God  forgive  him. 

I  said  that  was  the  gayest  season  of 
all,  and,  despite  the  indications  to  the 
contrary,  old  Enos  Foote  weathered  the 
storm,  while  the  purlieus  of  the  stock 
exchange  were  strewed  with  the  wrecks 
of  the  terrible  contest  in  which  a  pow- 
erful combination  attempted  to  drag 
him  down.  Young  Prince,  the  million- 
aire, forged  other  millions  to  sustain 
the  comer.  The  crime  was  discovered. 
He  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
thus  the  siege  was  raised. 

These  events  brought  an  accumula- 
tion of  business  of  the  most  lucrative 
kind  to  the  law  office  in  Nassau  street 
— now  Pulsifer  &  Castleton— for  the 
former  had  changed  his  idea  of  only 
allowing  his  single  name  to  appear,  as 
he  had  changed  in  many  other  things. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  to  look 
after  his  junior  partner.  He  was  work- 
ing too  hard ;  absorbing  himself  liter- 
ally in  what  he  had  to  do.  Terwilliger 
in  his  lifetime  had  important  relations 
with  some  of  Pulsifer's  foreign  clients. 
His  sudden   death  complicated   them 
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seriously.  It  would  be  well  that  some 
one  familiar  with  the  affair  should  see 
them  at  onee.  Pulsifcr  decided  off- 
hand. 

Without  any  sensible  break  in  their 
friendship,  Castleton,  since  the  party  at 
Mrs.  Foote's,  had  gradually  seen  less 
and  less  of  Clara.  I  really  think  she 
tried,  when  they  did  meet,  to  preserve 
the  semblance  of  their  old  friendship. 
But  what  would  you  have  ?  Du  Barry 
was  entirely  devoted  to  her,  and  she 
was  becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  him.  Lovers  are  selfish  beings,  and 
that  is  all  need  be  said  about*  it. 

At  times  Castleton  would  come  back 
to  his  old  resolution  of  having  a  full 
understanding  with  Clara.  De  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  relief,  if  he  could  tell  her 
how  much  he  had  always  loved  her. 
His  pride  saved  him  this  avowal.  Be- 
sides, Clara  did  her  best  to  avoid  an 
eclaircissement.  And  possibly  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Delaine  helped  to  pre- 
vent it.  Castleton  had  gradually  come 
to  see  more  and  more  of  her.  She  was 
adroit  enough  not  to  make  further  allu- 
sion to  Miss  Digby.  But  she  quietly 
did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  cause 
Castleton  to  feel  at  home  in  her  house. 
He  would  often  drop  in  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  arduous  work  of  the 
day  was  over.  At  such  times,  he  could 
not  help  enjoying  the  atmosphere  of 
that  palatial  residence  and  the  society 
of  its  fascinating  occupant. 

She,  on  her  part,  was  very  careful  not 
to  do  any  thing  to  frighten  him  away. 
She  concealed  her  own  feelings  perfect- 
ly. She  did  not  at  first  profess  to  sym- 
pathize with  him.  She  treated  him  just 
for  what  he  was ;  a  young  man  of  ge- 
nius and  intellect  who  promised  to  be- 
come great.  He  was  made  to  feel  at 
home  in  various  ways.  If  Mrs.  Delaine 
was  not  in  when  he  called,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  turn  away.  There  was  the 
library,  the  evening  paper  with  the 
lounge,  or  the  picture  gallery.  Or  if  she 
were  in,  she  did  not  always  come  imme- 
diately into  the  room,  but  would  leave 
him  quite  to  himself,  sometimes  for 
half  an  hour.  In  this  way  she  secured 
frequent  visits,  and  the  happiness  of 


seeing  him  learn,  by  degrees,  to  treat 
her  with  a  cordial  and  natural  familiar- 
ity. 

It  was  a  blissful  triumph.  She  dared 
not  betray  herself,  lest  she  should  alarm 
him ;  but  she  continued  to  throw  her 
delicate  toils  around  this  neophyte  in 
love,  hoping  to  secure  him  in  the  end. 

You  do  not  wonder,  do  you,  that  our 
hero  yielded  insensibly  to  an  influence 
so  subtle  and  insidious  that  no  trace  of 
its  design  was  tangible  ?  To  have  a 
life's  devotion  suddenly  passed  on  with 
indifference,  or  with  the  calm  of  friend- 
ly pity,  will  shake  the  sours  founda- 
tions and  stir  the  pride.  To  be  at  that 
moment  recognized  for  what  you  are, 
and  treated  accordingly,  is  very  satisfy- 
ing, especially  if  there  is  not  mixed 
with  it  any  show  of  conscious  sym- 
pathy. Besides,  beauty,  fashion,  wealth, 
with  all  their  surroundings,  are  seduc 
tive,  and  always  have  been. 

"  Castleton ! " 

"Yes.^ 

"  This  is  Tuesday  morning." 

"  Yes." 

"The  Scotia  sails  for  Liverpool  to- 
morrow at  twelve.  You  must  go  in 
her!" 

"  I  ? " 

"Yes.  I  have  thought  it  carefully 
over.  The Trust  Company  are  in- 
volved in  this  dreadful  business.  This 
will  complicate  the  affairs  of  Staller  & 
Marks,  and  I  don't  know  what  next. 
You  must  run  over  and  see  them." 

Castleton's  heart  beat  high  at  the 
thought  of  a  sudden  change  of  scene. 
He  had  always  entertained  the  idea  of 
a  short  trip  to  Europe  before  settling  to 
work,  but  had  come  so  imperceptibly  in 
harness  that  the  voyage  was  not  made. 

"How  can  I  possibly  leave  at  this 
time  ?  Norris'  case  is  on  for  to-morrow, 
and  we  never  had  so  much  to  do." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  every  thing.  I 
can  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  in 
thirty  minutes,  and  this  evening  you 
can  make  out  a  frill  memorandum  for 
me." 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled,  and 
Pulsifer  went  straight  to  his  work.  Be- 
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fore  the  half  hour  had  gone,  he  had 
finished. 

"  All  this  will  occupy  you  twenty- 
four  hours  after  you  reach  London, 
possibly  forty-eight  hours,  and  your 
work  will  be  done." 

"No  doubt.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  a  month." 

"  Not  under  three  months.  That  is 
the  extent  of  your  vacation.  I  am  go- 
ing to  lay  out  your  tour." 

"  But  three  months  will  not  give  time 
for  a  trip  over  Europe.  I  may  see  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  although,  I  am  told,  it 
takes  a  year  to  know  much  about 
them." 

"  That  is  some  of  Du  Barry's  fol  de 
rol,  I  know.  The  idiot  has  been  in 
Europe  all  his  life,  and  I  will  be  bound, 
when  you  return,  you  will  know  more 
about  it  than  he  doe&" 

"  Rather  an  extravagant  statement, 
that." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  mean  what  I  say.  It 
takes  a  wise  man  to  understand  that  a 
part  is  better  than  the  whole ;  often  a 
very  small  part.  Glimpses  are  every 
thing.  They  awaken,  they  excite,  they 
stimulate;  we  enjoy  them  without  sa- 
tiety. I  have  been  twice  abroad.  Fly- 
ing visits,  both  times,  which  I  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost.  Glimpses,  nothing  but 
glimpses.  I  never  shall  forget  passing 
at  midnight  through  the  old  town  of 
Rouen,  in  Normandy.  No  railways 
then.  The  diligence  was  brought  to  a 
halt  for  twenty  minutes.  It  was  a 
bright  night.  After  swallowing  a  cup 
of  cofifee,  one  of  the  hangers-on  of  the 
cabaret  told  us  the  cathedral  was  but 
half  a  block  off,  and  we  should  have 
time  to  go  to  it.  No  one  stirred  but 
myself.  I  gave  the  fellow  a  few  sous, 
and  he  pointed  out  the  spot,  I  hurried 
to  it.  There  stood  the  magnificent  pile, 
marvellously  conspicuous  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  I  looked  at  it  a  moment, 
and  went  in — Catholic  churches  are 
never  closed,  you  know—I  walked  the 
entire  length  of  the  cathedral,  through 
entrance,  nave  and  choir.  I  stood, 
and  saw  how  the  moonbeams,  falling  on 
the  painted  glass,  displayed  the  old 
illuminations,  saw  about  me  pictures, 


and  chapels,  and  statues  of  saints,  and 
the  Christ,  and  the  Virgin,  and  just 
then  heard  the  conductor's  horn  sound- 
ing for  departure. 

"  I  sprang  out.  I  had  seen  enough. 
Do  you  think  I  would  exchange  that 
glimpse  for  a  whole  day  of  careful  in- 
spection ?    No,  indeed." 

Any  one  who  had  listened  to  Pulsifer 
at  that  moment  would  have  given  full 
credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  been 
a  romantic  young  fellow. 

"  So  through  life.  I  speak  of  enjoy- 
ments," continued  he.  "  We  should  sip, 
not  quaff;  delicately  touch,  not  handle. 
To  come  with  delight,  to  leave  with 
regret ;  to  feel  you  never  see  enough ; 
to  not  investigate — I  mean,  no  picking 
flowers  to  pieces  to  find  the  perfume — 
to  keep  always  a  reserve  force  and 
something  perpetually  before  you,  is 
the  secret  of  enjoyment.  Glimpses, 
glimpses." 

Castleton  smiled.  "  I  half  suspect," 
he  said,  "  that  you  have  improvised  this 
whole  affair  out  of  a  not  very  necessary 
or  urgent  business.  I  shall  assuredly 
follow  your  suggestions  in  partaking  of 
the  entertainment,  since  you  are  my 
host." 

"  Good,  I  want  you  to  do  what  folks 
are  always  laughed  at  for  doing.  When 
you  are  in  London,  drive  around  two, 
or  three,  or  four  days  like  mad.  You 
must  scamper  to  Rome.  Your  most 
enthusiastic  glow  will  be  when,  like 
Paul,  you  will  get  a  sight  of  it  from 
the  Three  Taverns.  You  might  almost 
afford  to  turn  back  at  that  moment,  but 
you  may  as  well  look  inside  St.  Peter's 
and  tread  the  Coliseum,  but  no  investi- 
gations, mark  me.  Quit  by  the  Appian 
Way,  and  think  over  your  classics.  After 
that,  look  at  the  Nile.  You  will  readily 
get  to  Cairo,  not  further  up,  though. 
Keep  on  the  go,  and  muster  all  the 
guide-books  that  can  be  had  into  your 
service.  Not  for  use  then,  but  when 
you  return.  Then  for  years  you  may 
have  a  charming  occupation,  in  reading 
up  on  where  you  have  been.  With  your 
glimpses  to  aid  your  imagination  and 
the  guide-books  to  help  you  to  locate 
your  fancies,  you  will  have  secured  the 
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true  cliftnn,  the  rery  aroma  of  travel.  I 
will  louk  in  oq  you  about  nine  this 
cYeniDg.  And^  let  me  make  a  augges* 
tion,  we  will  aay  nothing  about  this 
little  trip  till  you  are  off," 

**I  don't  tliink  there  will  be  much 
'jpportimity/*  said  Caatletor,  Bmiling, 

*^  Ahem  1  you  know  what  I  mean,  no 
bidding  good-by,  &c.,  <fcc.  Kot  worth 
the  trouble/* 

''  I  think  I  ought  to  run  in  and  aee 
Du  Barry,  he  lodges  very  near  me." 

**  Aa  you  like,  but " 

**  Mifls  Digby,  you  wore  going  to  say ; 
she  left  town  yesterday  for  a  week's 
absence, 

*'  How  exactly  he  knows  all  about  it," 
said  Pulsifer,  muflingly.  **  Well.  I  will 
not  keep  you  longer.  This  evenhig  at 
nine." 

Castleton  spent  an  hour  at  the  office 
to  put  certain  matters  in  shape.  Then 
he  started  on  his  walk  home. 

Perhaps  it  was  by  sheer  habit,  as  he 
Ciime  to  Mra.  D©laine*s  house  he  stop- 
ped and  rang  the  bell.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  courtesy  required*  after  her  many 
attentions,  that  he  should  tell  her  he 
was  about  to  leave  town. 

He  passed  into  the  library,  no  one 
was  there,  he  turned  into  a  species  of 
boudoir  adjoining,  it  was  a  favorite 
place  where  Mrs.  Delaine  liked  to  sit. 
As  he  came  in,  her  musical  voice  greet- 
ed him. 

**  You  are  late." 

Very  simple  words^  but  intcqjretcd 
they  meant  a  great  deaL  They  showed 
that  Castle  ton  came  so  often  and  so 
regularly  that  this  deviation  was  noted 
and  spoken  of,  spoken  of  familiarly, 
with  a  pretty  touch  of  reproach. 

She  was  seated  in  an  exquisite  little 
fancy  chair,  a  book  lay  upon  her  lap, 
and  as  she  looked  up  at  Castloton,  her 
very  eyelids  were  suffused.  She  had 
never  before  permitted  herself  to  ex- 
hibit such  Bigos  of  intense  feeEng.  She 
had  them  always  at  command^  but  they 
)iad  been  kept  in  abeyance. 

Why  she  had  concluded  to  advance 
her  Unea  on  that  particular  day,  1  do 
not  know;  hut  I  do  know  she  had  been 
an  hour  deciding  just  what  pose  to  as* 
sumc. 


**You  are  late/'  She  held  out  her 
hand  as  she  spoke;  a  beautiful  and 
very  wiiite  hand,  with  fingers  tapering 
in  a  perfect  proportion,  without  rings 
of  any  sort,  just  the  simplej  warm  fleah 
and  blood  hand. 

Castleton  held  it  in  hia  OTvn  for  a 
moment,  and  made  no  reply.  He  fdt, 
he  hardly  knew  how.  Suddenly  her 
relations  seemed  to  have  changed  to- 
ward him.  How  young  she  looked  that 
moment,  how  innocent,  how  loving  and 
trustful  1 

I  cannot  tell  what  would  have  been 
the  result  of  the  interview  had  Castle- 
ton*a  hend  not  been  full  of  his  trip — 
some  sort  of  denouement,  doubtlen,  for 
it  is  evident  the  lady  had  be«i  prepar* 
ing  for  it.  As  it  was,  after  the  moments 
pause,  the  spell  was  broken. 

"  I  have  come^  to  say  atliwk  I  am 
going  away." 

She  turned  very  pale.  *'  What  do  you 
mean  ?  -^ 

^*  I  sail  in  the  Bcotia  to^norrow," 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

'*A  large  number  of  passengerB  in 
general,  with  no  one  in  particular,^^ 

**  Do  you  really  go  alone  t " 

She  was  still  mortally  pale,  but  her 
eyes  flashed  dangerously. 

''  Why  not  ?  Don^t  you  think  I  can 
be  trusted  across  the  sea  ?  " 

**  And  you  w^ill  not  sit  down  ? " 

^*  It  is  but  two  hours  since  this  wts 
decided,  and  I  really  have  not  a 
moment." 

He  sat  down,  nevertheleasw 

Mrs.  Delaine  rose  quietly  and  toolc  a 
seat  by  him  on  the  sofa.  She  suddenly 
assumed  the  appearance  of  the  greatest 
interest,  ^*  Tell  me  about  it^"  she  said 
in  a  low,  intense  tone,  which  impUdd 
confidences  between  them. 

At  any  other  time  Castleton  would 
have  noticed  it,  but  his  thoughts  were 
on  the  voyage  and  on  nothing  else. 

Mrs.  Delaine  sat  very  still,  listening 
in  a  tiaiid,  child-like,  half-frightened 
manner  to  his  brief  explanation.  This 
manner  wiia  partly  assumed,  partly  as 
she  had  of  late  really  be^n  to  feeL 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  If  you  ^  f 
What  will  become  of  those  dreadfbJ 
business  matters  ? " 
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Oastleton  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  Mr.  Pul- 
aifer  is  still  here." 

*^  No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  have  learned  to 
rely  on  you  so  much  in  eyery  thing  that 
I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  leave  me  even 
for  a  few  months.'^ 

The  tears  were  starting.  She  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  in  the  prettiest 
manner  possible. 

Castleton  was  decidedly  embarrassed. 
A  more  experienced  man  would  have 
understood  the  scene.    He  did  not 

Mrs.  Delaine  was  vexed  at  his  stupid- 
ity, and  piqued  by  it ;  but  she  could  do 
no  more  than  keep  her  beautiful  lace 
kerchief  to  her  face,  and  utter  a  pretty 
little  sob. 

Castleton  took  the  hand  which  was 
not  employed,  and  which  lay  innocent- 
ly near  him,  as  if  waiting  his  touch  (he 
was  really  sorry  for  her),  and  pressing 
it  kindly,  he  said,  "  I  am  much  grieved 
that  you  feel  as  you  do.  You  know  I 
am  to  return  very  soon,  and  then  we 
will  totally  rout  your  enemies,  depend 
on  it.     Good-by." 

She  did  not  look  up  nor  change  posi- 
tion, except  to  raise  the  hand  which 
Castleton  released,  so  that  her  face  and 
kerchief  were  now  buried  in  both 
hands,  adding  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
scene.  In  this  way  she  allowed  him  to 
leave  without  a  word.  When  he  had 
gone,  the  lady  kept  her  posture  for  a 
minute  from  sheer  vexation. 

"  What  a  strange  man  I  frigid  as  ice  I 
but  he  is  not  frigid,  I  know  he  is  not ; 
els6  his  presence  would  not  tantalize 
me  so.  I  am  glad  he  is  going  abroad. 
He  will  learn  something.  And  when 
he  returns,  ah " 

Once  outside  the  house,  Castleton 
breathed  more  freely ;  though  he  felt  as 
if  a  coil  had  in  some  way  been  thrown 
around  him.  Hurrying  on,  he  came 
where  Du  Barry  had  his  lodgings.  He 
caught  him  just  as  he  was  going  out  to 
his  dinner,  and  told  his  errand  in  a  word. 

Du  Barry  was  astonished.  He  fancied 
he  had  the  monopoly  of  Europe,  and 
here  was  his  old  friend  about  to  tres- 
pass on  his  territory. 


"  When  do  you  return  ?  *'  he  asked. 

"  In  about  three  months.*^ 

"  Three  years,  you  mean." 

"  Three  months." 

**  Really,  Castleton,  for  three  months 
it  is  not  worth  your  while.  Trust  me 
for  that,  who  hnow  Europe." 

"I  dare  say,  but  I  have  decided. 
You  speak  too  late.  If  I  pass  through 
Nuremberg,  I  will  have  my  eye  out  for 
the  Commissionaires  who  infested  your 
way  so  much." 

"  Nuremberg  I "  exclaimed  Du  Barry, 
suddenly  changing  color.  "Nurem- 
berg I  You  really  don't  expect  to  get 
to  Nuremberg  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  shall  be 
all  the  time  on  the  run ;  but  if  I  can 
spend  a  day  in  your  favorite  town,  I 
would  like  to  do  it,  for  our  auld  lang 
syne." 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  which  would 
interest  you  there  for  a  day,  nothing ; 
besides,  it  is  out  of  the  beaten  route." 

"  That  is  why  I  should  like  it  If  I 
do  go  there,  I  will  leave  your  card  with 
your  friends,  and  try  to  treat  the  com- 
missionaires as  you  did." 

"  I  would  not  recommend  the  Baier- 
ischer  Hof.  You  will  find  the  Wittels- 
bacher  Hof^  near  the  post-office,  much 
more  convenient.'* 

"  Thanks.  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
whether  I  go  there  or  not,  but  I  will 
not  forget." 

"  Let  me  put  the  name  of  the  hotel 
down  for  you." 

Castleton,  long  after,  had  reason  to 
recall  the  fact  that  Du  Barry  appeared 
particularly  anxious  when  he  spoke 
about  Nuremberg  and  of  the  hotel,  but 
at  the  time  he  thought  nothing  about 
it 

He  said  "Good-by,"  and  the  visit 
was  over.  Neither  took  the  least  satis- 
faction in  it 

When  Castleton  announced  at  home 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  next  day,  the 
doctor  gravely  proposed  to  give  him 
letters  to  Velpeau  and  Louis,  and  his 
mother  suggested  an  excellent  preven- 
tive for  sea-sickness.  To  Americans, 
unexpected  changes  are  such  a  matter 
of  course,  that  Castleton's  announce- 
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ment  produced  only  some  congratula- 
tory remarks  abont  his  pleasant  vaca- 
tion, and  a  few  directions  in  the  laun- 
dry, relating  to  the  young  gentleman^s 
linen.  The  next  day  Castleton  was  on 
the  steamer,  tossed  up  and  down  in  a 
manner  not  altogether  personally  satis- 
factory, but  which  he  was  content  to 
make  the  best  of,  since  there  was  no 
liclp  for  it.  He  was  cut  off  from  all 
relations  and  associations  with  tbc 
world.  Outside  of  the  ship  every  thing 
appeared  to  him  a  blank.  And  in  be- 
coming interested  in  what  was  immedi- 
ately around  him,  the  vessel,  the  crew, 
the  passengers,  and  the  element  they 
floated  on,  he  seemed  to  forget  he  ever 
had,  or  ever  felt  an  interest  in  any 
thing  else ! 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  sailing 
of  the  Scotia,  Pulsifer  met  Miss  Clara 
Digby  as  bo  was  leaving  a  house  which 
she  was  about  to  enter.  The  two  were 
always  pleased  to  meet,  for  the  lawyer's 
remarks  were  fresh  and  entertaining, 
and  Clara's  rei)lics  piquant  and  attrac- 
tive to  him.  On  this  occasion  Pulsifer 
did  not  exhibit  his  usual  disposition  to 
stop  for  a  brief  chat  with  his  fair  ene- 
my, as  he  used  to  call  her. 

"  A  very  charming  day,"  that  was  all 
he  said,  as  he  was  passing  down. 

"  Very.  Pray  tell  me,  Mr,  Pulsifer, 
what  sent  Mr.  Castleton  to  Europe  in 
such  a  hurry  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  went  in  a 
hurry  ? " 

"I  saw  him  just  as  I  was  leaving 
town,  only  two  days  before  he  sailed, 
and  he  never  spoke  of  it." 

"  There  it  is  again.  Woman's  logic. 
Put  your  two  statements  together,  and 
tell  nie  how  it  proves  he  did  go  in  a 
hurry." 

"  Because,"  retorted  Clara  with  pro- 
voking coolness,  '*  I  think  he  would  have 
told  me  had  he  known  he  was  going." 

"  Well,  well,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
time  to  look  into  it.  A  very  safe  young 
gentleman  I  have  for  a  law  partner, 
whose  relations  with  a  lady  are  such  that 
no  important  move  in  our  office  can  be 
kept  secret  from  her." 


^^  I  am  glad  you  have  discovered  the 
danger ;  forewarned,  forearmed."^ 

"Have  yon  no  further  questions  to 
ask?" 

"  I  dare  say,  but  you  did  not  answer 
my  first.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  imper- 
tinent. I  withdraw  it  Is  it  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  your  office  to  tell  me 
how  long  Mr.  Castleton  ia  to  be  ab- 
,sent?" 

"  Between  seven  and  eight  years," 
replied  Pulsifer,  gravely. 

**  I  think  I  once  beard  you  say  there 
is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  troth,''  return- 
ed Clara. 

"  Then  you  will  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  my  observation.  Time  is  measured 
by  events,  emotions,  experiences.  Cas- 
tleton will  stay  abroad  tiU  he  has  seen 
as  much  and  learned  as  much  and  felt 
as  much  as  an  ordinary  puaon  would 
in  seven  or  eight  years." 

Clara  was  piqued.  She  knew  Pulsifer 
referred  to  Du  Barry,  when  he  spoke  of 
eeven  or  eight  years,  yet  she  was  not 
willing  to  show  what  with  her  nature 
it  was  difficult  to  conceaL 

"  I  am  glad  the  Sphinx  permits  some 
sort  of  explanation  to  escape  him,  even 
if  it  is  a  ridiculous  one." 

"  Wherein  ridiculous  ?  " 

"  In  assuming  that  Mr.  Castleton  is 
superior  to  every  body  else." 

**  Don't  you  think  he  is  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Tell  me  fraikly,  don't  you  think 
Castleton  superior  to  every  young  gen- 
tleman of  your  acquaintance  save  anef^^ 

"  And  if  I  do  ? "  defiantly. 

"  Why  you  are  nearly  right.  Throw 
out  that  <me^  and  you  would  be  quite 
right." 

"Thank  you."  She  began  to  look 
angry. 

"  You  won't  do  it,  though  ?  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Pulsifer,  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,"  with  much  hauteur. 

"  Nothing  so  beautiful  as  truth." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  ireful 
and  indignant. 

"  I  mean  to  say  this.  Miss  Clara  Dig- 
by.  You  are  carried  away,  infatuated, 
I  may  say,  by  an  unworthy  object. 
You  are  about  to  make  shipwreck  of 
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happiness — total  shipwreck.  Be  warn- 
ed in  time.    Good  morning." 

The  old  lawyer  hurried  down  the 
steps  and  walked  away,  muttering, 
"  That's  off  my  mind.  It  won't  do  the 
least  good,  howeyer." 

Clara  was  in  a  towering  passion.  The 
insolence  of  the  man  was  insufferable. 
She  wished  she  had  a  brother  to  resent 
such  impertinence.  The  next  time  she 
met  Pulsifer  she  cut  him  in  the  most 
decided  manner. 

The  latter  was  right.  What  he  said 
did  not  do  any  good.  It  only  confirmed 
Miss  Digby  more  firmly  in  her  feelings 
toward  Du  Barry. 

I  do  not  say  she  did  not  miss  the 
presence  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  was  to 
her  always  the  same  high-minded,  dis- 
interested friend.  But  if  she  did,  it  is 
because  the  sex  are  never  ready  to  give 
up  an  admirer,  but  engross,  without 
conscience,  all  who  will  worship  them. 

Du  Barry  continued  his  devotions, 
but  he  was  too  wary  to  be  precipitate, 
and  Miss  Digby,  infatuated  if  she  were, 
was  not  to  be  won  by  a  cowp. 

It  often  occurred  to  Du  Barry  to 
allude  to  the  time  when  he  took  leave 
of  her  at  Scotenskopft,  but  he  reserved 
this  little  bit  of  machinery  for  some 
very  telling  occasion.  His  idea  was  to 
treat  it  with  seriousness,  and  at  the 
proper  time  to  avow  that  from  the 
period  of  his  boyhood,  when  he  went 


into  exile,  up  to  that  very  minute,  his 
heart  had  remained  entirely  devoted  to 
her. 

An  observation  of  Clara's  one  day 
made  him  alter  his  course.  She  was 
ridiculing  a  desperate  love  affair  be- 
tween two  very  young  people — a  mere  y 
boy  and  girl — without  thinking  it 
might  well  apply  to  the  old  incident 
between  them. 

Du  Barry  joined  in.  "  The  Germans," 
he  said,  "  call  this  *  calf-love.'  I  have 
often  amused  myself,"  he  continued, 
in  the  most  careless  manner  possible, 
"thinking  of  my  grand  attempt  at 
leave-taking  when  a  mere  lad  I  came 
to  bid  you  good-by  before  sailing.  You 
have  forgotten  it,  I  dare  say.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  always  remember  it,  your  repulse 
was  so  up  to  the  mark.  You  could  not 
do  it  better  to-day,"  and  Du  Barry 
laughed  heartily. 

Clara  was  considerably  annoyed,  for 
she  had  laid  this  little  affair  up  as  one 
of  her  heart  treasures,  which  young 
ladies  keep  very  sacred ;  and  she  dis- 
liked to  have  it  profaned  by  such  an 
allusion.  She  felt  obliged  also  to  laugh, 
but  she  made  no  reply,  and  looked  very 
serious  the  rest  of  the  interview ;  and 
when  Du  Barry  went  away  she  torment- 
ed herself  with  the  idea  that  he  really 
did  not  care  for  her. 

Du  Barry  was  certainly  victorious  on 
that  occasion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HR8.  HOLT  MOTES  IKTO  A   FASHIONABLB  QCAHTBR. 


Tub  house  in  Thirty-ninth  street, 
between  Madison  and  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, was  finished  by  the  middle  of 
January.  Mrs.  Holt  had  been  engaged 
for  several  weeks  previous,  selecting  the 
furniture,  porcelain,  plate,  and  et  ceteras. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  years  of 
seclusion  and  poverty,  she  took  readily 
to  the  task.  It  was  a  happy  sight  to  see 
the  little  woman,  dressed  still  in  black, 
but  with  exquisite  taste,  driving  from 
shop  to  shop,  to  accomplish  her  pleas- 
ant duty.  She  encountered  a  good 
many  of  her  old    acquaintances,  who 


were  not  slow  to  recognize  her  changed 
fortunes.  She  had  already  renewed  her 
acquaintance  with  two  or  three  ot  her 
most  intimate  school  friends,  and  when 
the  house  was  furnished,  and  she  had 
moved  in  it,  she  was  astonished  at  the 
number  of  cards  that  accumulated  on 
her  table.  Still  the  widow  Holt  did  not 
forget  the  days  of  her  adversity.  She 
would  have  preferred  a  more  retired,  a 
less  ostentatious  life ;  but  to  please  her 
son  I  think  she  would  have  undertaken 
almost  any  thing,  hardly  excepting  the 
round  dances. 
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The  old  gentleman  over  tlie  way 
appeared  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  what  was  going  on.  He  inquired  of 
his  man  the  name  of  the  new  comers, 
and  was  told  it  was  Holt.  It  did  not, 
in  this  connection,  even  raise  a  thought 
/  of  his  niece,  whom  he  had  for  years 
utterly  lost  sight  of.  But  when,  one 
day,  he  met  Mrs.  Holt  point  blank  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  she  had  thrown 
aside  her  veil,  and  with  the  freedom  of 
age  had  stared  curiously  at  her,  he  was 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  his  niece.  He  went  home  in 
a  brown  study.  He  began  to  catechise 
Thomas.  "Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  our  neighbors  opposite  ?  " 

Now  gossip  flies  fast,  and  our  servants 
are  apt  tO'know  much  more  than  we  do 
ourselves.  Thomas,  long  since,  was  in 
possession  of  the  whole  story;  Mr. 
Dezing^s  coachman  had  told  him  the 
very  romantic  history.  It  had  been  told 
the  coachman  in  the  most  sentimental 
style  by  his  mistress'  lady's-maid,  who 
had  the  story  from  Mrs.  Dczing  herself. 
That  lady  was  very  intimate  with  Mrs. 
Holt  when  she  was  Gertrude  Lansing, 
and  had  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
love  affair  with  the  artist,  and  was  in 
raptures  to  hear  of  her  reUstablished 
fortunes.  You  may  be  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  tale  was  not  told  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Lansing,  the  uncle,  and  that 
it  lost  nothing  in  the  transmission  from 
one  servant  to  another. 

When,  therefore,  Thomas  was  directed 
to  ascertain  something  about  the  new 
comers,  the  occupation  was  that  of  car- 
rying coals  to  Newcastle.  But  he  be- 
trayed no  knowledge  of  the  subject  till 
a  few  days  later,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, still  pestered  by  the  resemblance 
which  continued  to  haunt  him  (I  don't 
wonder  it  did  haimt  him,  for  his  wife 
was  an  invalid  and  he  was  childless, 
and  it  made  him  recall  Gertrude's  hap- 
py, innocent  face).  I  say,  when  aroused 
by  this,  he  again  put  some  question  to 
his  man,  the  latter  looked  queer  and 
hesitated,  and  finally  ventured  to  speak. 
"  I  did  hear,  sir,  but  folks  do  talk 
strange,  you  know,  sir,  that  the  gentle- 
man and  his  mother  be  some  relations  to 


you,  sir,  that  is  to  say,  sir,  used  to  be, 
air,  a  great  many  years  ago,  sir,  but  in 
course,  sir,  you  would  best  know  about 
that  yourself,  sir." 

"  Relations  ?  what  sort  of  relations  f 
Tell  me  just  what  you  heard,  Thomas." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  will  excuse  me,  sir, 
but  I  tiid  hear  how  that  the  lady,  that 
is  Mrs.  Holt,  sir,  had  been  formerly,  I 
mean  very  many  years  ago,  sir,  certainly 
by  no  means  now,  sir,  leastwise  not  of 
late  years,  sir " 

"Out  with  it.  What  the  d— 1  are 
you  hanging  back  about,  twisting  your- 
self into  a  double  ampersand  !  " 

Thomas  looked  frightened. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  what  it  is  ?  Do 
you  think  I  care  for  the  tittle-tattle  of 
the  neighborhood  ?  " 

"In  course  not,  sir,  that  is  why  I 
never  spoke  about  it,  sir,  but  I  will  in- 
quire, since  you  tell  me  to,  sir." 

"  Inquire  I  Why,  you  have  the  whole 
story  at  your  tongue's  end.  What  the 
d — ^1  is  the  matter  with  you?  Pro- 
ceed ! " 

"  It  is  nothing  at  all,  sir.  They  only 
say  the  lady  used  to  be  your  niece,  sir, 
but  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  sir." 

"  Used  to  be  !  I  should  like  to  know, 
if  she  used  to  be  my  niece,  what  she  is 
now." 

"I  really  cannot  tell,  sir,"  replied 
Thomas  demurely. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Thomas,  other 
people  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  more 
about  my  family  affairs  than  I  know 
myself,  and  I  advise  you,  for  the  future, 
to  be  careful  how  you  listen  to  their 
nonsense." 

With  this  reprimand,  Thomas  was 
dismissed;  but  the  old  man  was  un- 
easy. 

That  night  he  woke  up,  and  thought 
how  happy  it  would  be  if  such  a  sweet- 
looking  little  lady,  as  he  saw  opposite, 
formed  a  part  of  his  family.  And  for 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 

He  would  not  have  thought  so  had 
he  been  told  his  niece  continued  to 
struggle  with  destitution,  or  had  died 
in  the  struggle.  There  would  have 
been  no  repentance  then.    But  to  see 
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her  emerge  into  the  world  his  equal  in 
society,  so  attractive,  and  with  so  many 
friends,  why,  in  this  yiew  of  the  case, 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his  error. 
He  went  to  sleep  again,  cogitating 
how  he  could  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. 

It  seems  he  formed  a  very  Simple 
scheme  to  effect  his  object.  He  ob- 
served that  Holt  invariably  walked 
home.  He  managed,  therefore,  to  put 
himself  in  his  way  one  afternoon,  as  he 
was  coming  along  the  Avenue. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  he  said  blandly. 

Holt  nodded. 

"  I  think,  young  gentleman,  we  ought 
to  know  each  other." 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  I  say  I  think  you  and  I  ought  to  be 
acquainted." 

"  Do  you  ? " 

"I  feel  quite  sure  now  you  don't 
know  my  name," — very  good-natured 
and  quizzical. 

Holt  stopped  short,  and  looked  fixed- 
ly at  the  old  gentleman,  who  also  stop- 
ped. 

"  I  do  know  it,  though,"  he  replied, 
presently. 


"  But  you  dla't  know  who  I  am,  for 
all  that," — a  little  triumphantly. 

Holt  again  turned  on  the  questioner. 
"  I  know  you,"  he  said,  "  for  a  bad, 
selfish  old  man,  who  treated  with  a 
refined  cruelty  a  young,  tender  girl, 
who  had  been  taught  to  call  you  father. 
Don't  flatter  yourself  that  I  am  igno- 
rant. I  havT}  kept  watch  of  you  all  my 
life,  waiting  for  just  this  moment.  Go 
your  way.  Do  not  dare  speak  to  me 
again,  else  I  shall  be  tempted  not  to 
regard  your  gray  hairs." 

Without  waiting  for  reply,  or  further 
demonstration,  Holt  strode  rapidly 
across  the  street,  his  face  working  with 
rage,  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  long 
argis  swinging  to  and  fro  defiantly. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Lansing 
could  recover  suflScient  self-possession 
to  proceed.  He  stood  looking  after 
Holt  as  the  latter  walked  furiously  on, 
and  exclaimed  several  times,  "  God 
bless  me."  Thomas,  who  had  witnessed 
the  whole  scene  from  the  comer,  as  he 
was  returning  from  ai)  errand,  related 
to  Mr.  Dezing's  coachman,  that  when 
his  master  came  home  that  day,  he  was 
"  completely  flabbergasted  ! " 


CHAPTER   VII. 


HOLT  AT  CHITSCH! 


William  Holt  came  and  went  to 
their  new  house  as  he  formerly  came 
and  went  to  their  rooms  in  the  Sixth 
avenue.  He  avoided  the  acquaintance 
of  all  his  mother's  visitors,  while  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  provide  for 
their  reception,  and  appeared  to  glory 
in  the  success  of  his  plan  to  restore  her 
to  society.  His  mother  knew  this,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  his 
moods.  He  occupied  a  back  room  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  house,  where  was 
placed  a  single  iron  bedstead,  covered 
with  a  hard  mattrass.  Two  or  three 
necessary  articles  made  up  the  furni- 
ture. Here  he  slept,  and  here,  with  the 
book  he  happened  to  be  engaged  with, 
he  would  go  and  spend  the  time,  if 
there  was  company  in  the  house ;  when 
they  had  left,  he  would  descend  to  a 
little  sitting  room,  his  mother's  favorite 


resort,  and  remain  there.  No  matter 
what  he  was  doing,  he  preferred  always 
to  be  near  her.    And  so  time  passed. 

One  grievance  filled  the  widow's  souL 
It  was  William's  unbelief.  She  dared 
call  it  by  no  other  name.  He  never 
attended  church.  He  shrank  from  any 
allusion  to  religious  subjects,  and  a 
sneer  was  on  his  face  at  the  mention  of 
a  clergyman. 

In  their  period  of  unrelenting  pover- 
ty, Mrs.  Holt  forbore  to  remonstrate 
with  her  son.  But  when  his  fortunes 
had  changed,  and  wealth  flowed  in  on 
them,  she  could  no  longer  postpone 
what  seemed  to  her  an  imperative  duty. 

One  evening,  therefore,  as  they  were 
sitting  together,  she  approached  the 
subject. 

"  William,  do  you  never  intend  to  go 
to  church  ?  " 
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The  young  man's  ^gme  appeared 
convulsed  by  some  internal  emotion. 
He  knew  that  his  mother  had  resolved 
to  open  a  subject  he  hoped  would  be 
forever  sealed. 

He  did  not  at  first  answer ;  but  see- 
ing that  she  waited  for  a  response,  he 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Why  ask  me  ?  " 

"  Because,  William,  I  must  do  it.  It 
is  the  source  of  great  nnhappiness  to 
me  that  you  exhibit  a  disregard  of 
sacred  things." 

"  I  do  not  disregard  things  /consider 
sacred,  but  I  detest  priestcraft  and  all 
other  hypocrisy." 

"  And  do  you  never  intend  to  go  to 
church  ? " 

"  Never." 

Mrs.  Holt  rose  and  essayed  to  leave 
the  room.  She  really  hardly  knew 
what  she  was  doing.  The  stem,  severe 
"  Never  "  fell  on  her  ears  like  some  ter- 
rible irrevocable  doom — doom  for  her 
child.  It  was  the  first  harsh  word  he 
had  ever  spoken  to  her.  Through  all 
their  hardships  and  sufierings,  despite 
his  fierce,  ungovernable  temper  and  pas- 
sionate outbreaks,  he  had  never  spoken  to 
her  a  word  before  with  9uch  an  empha- 
sis. She  felt  she  could  not  endure  it, 
and  attempted,  as  I  have  said,  and 
scarce  knowing  why,  to  leave  the  room. 

She  only  reached  the  door.  Then 
leaning  against  it,  she  gave  way  to  her 
grief  in  a  burst  of  passionate  demon- 
strations, in  sobs  and  tears  and  hysteri- 
cal groans. 

Holt  rose  quickly  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  little  apartment.  His  look 
was  hard — hard  as  stone.  Up  and 
down,  down  and  up,  with  an  expression 
which  got  to  be  almost  demoniacal. 

Suddenly  it  changed.  He  stepped 
up,  and  laid  bis  hand  on  her  arm. 

'*  Mother,  I  will  go." 

She  did  not  appear  to  regard  him. 
The  paroxysm  had  got  control  of  her. 

"  Mother,"  he  repeated,  "  do  you  not 
hear  me  ?  I  tell  you  I  will  go."  She 
appeared  a  little  quieter,  but  it  was 
evident,  for  the  moment,  she  could  not 
respond, 

*'  Mother,"  exclaimed  Holt, "  for  God's 
sake,  do  not  go  on  so.    Speak  to  me  !  " 


"Why  do  you  say  for  God's  sake, 
William,  if  you  don't  believe  in  a 
€rod  ? "  she  asked,  looking  at  him  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Nobody  dares  say  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  God.  Did  you  hear  me  tell  you  I 
tcould  go  to  church  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  did  you  tell  me  so,  Wil- 
liam ? " 

"  I  did." 

He  passed  quietly  out  of  the  door  as 
he  spoke,  unwilling  to  prolong  the 
scene.  He  resorted  to  his  usual  method 
for  restoring  his  composure,  a  walk. 

"  I  would  go  into  hell  to  save  her  a 
single  pang,"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  descended  to  the  sidewalk, 
"  why  not  into  a  church  ?  To  be  sure, 
there  is  my  oath  to  the  contrary,  but  I 
Trill  break  it,  if  it  is  to  make  her  feel 
easier." 

When  he  came  home,  about  ten 
o'clock  that  night,  he  was  in  his  ordi- 
nary mood,  and  greeted  his  mother 
quite  as  usual. 

"  Abel,  where  do  you  go  Sundays  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  what  meeting  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  Same  one  always." 

"  I  forget  about  it." 

"Methodist    meeting-hoasc   in  

street." 

"  What  time  does  it  go  in  ?  " 

"  Half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  half- 
past  three  in  the  aftemon." 

"  Good  preacher  ?  " 

"First-rate.  Ain't  afraid  of  any 
body.  No  kid  glove  nor  fancy  soap. 
Won't  you  come  and  hear  him  ? " 

"  I  rather  think  I  will."  And  Holt 
went. 

He  saw  a  small,  middle-aged  man 
enter  the  pulpit,  not  in  any  way  re- 
markable in  appearance.  After  the 
usual  exercises,  to  which  Holt  paid  not 
the  least  attention,  the  preacher  an- 
nounced his  text:  Matthew  vii.  20. 
"  Wherefore^  hy  their  fruits  ye  sliaU  Itww 
them:' 

The  subject  was  one  which  would 
naturally  attract  Holt.  The  discourse 
was  fragmentary,  but  practical.  I  sub- 
join some  brief  extracts  from  it 
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"My  frienda,"  said  the  minister, 
"  people  Are  all  the  time  trying  to  make 
forms  answer  for  good  deeds.  As  I 
have  often  told  you,  there  is  no  virtue 
in  a  mere  form,  there  is  no  piety  in  the 
mere  act  of  coming  to  church.  I  don't 
know  the  various  motives  which  may 
bring  you  liere  to-day;  but  the  great 
question  is  what  fruit  do  you  produce 
on  week-days  ?  Answer  me  that  I 
Never  mind  Sundays.  It  is  the  six 
days  of  the  w^eek  I  ask  you  about,  and 
if  they  are  spent  in  a  perpetual  selfish 
strife  without  a  thought  of  doing  some 
good,  do  you  believe  you  will  be  any 
the  better  for  coming  here  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  ?  I  doubt  it.  It  only  goes  to 
show  your  hypocrisy.  It  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  I  will  pay  up  for  six  days'  ser- 
vice of  the  devil  by  putting  on  my 
Sunday  coat  for  a  few  hours,  and  ciy- 
ing,  '  Lord,  Lord.' 

**Look  over  the  world,  and  apply 
these  words,  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
Jcnow  them,''  fruits  which  bear  from  day 
to  day  and  year  to  year  not  a  single  last 
gasp  crop.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that 
going  on.  A  man,  after  a  long  life  of 
selfish  acquisition,  with  no  generous 
emotions  even,  but  always  having  the 
one  object,  namely,  how  to  get  the  best 
of  a  bargain,  or  an  *  operation,'  when 
he  finds  it  is  time  to  leave  this  world, 
and  he  knows  he  cannot  use  his  capital 
in  the  world  to  come,  I  say  such  a  man 
often  turns  philanthropist,  and  gives 
money  here  and  gives  it  there,  and  his 
name  appears  in  the  newspapers,  and 
monuments  are  raised  for  him,  and  he 
goes  down  to  the  grave  with  great 
glorification. 

"  Now  what  would  our  Lord  say  to 
such  tt  man.  He  would  say,  *  Friend, 
you  had  no  right  to  amass  all  that 


wealth.  You  are  now  three  score  and 
ten,  and  during  the  fifty  years  in  which 
you  have  been  getting  it  together  you 
have  neglected  my  work,  you  have 
done  and  permitted  much  evil  all  those 
fifty  years,  and  have  become,  by  reason 
of  these  great  possessions  purse-proud, 
vain,  and  selfish,  and  now,  as  you  are 
about  to  die,  you  seek  still  to  aggrandize 
yourself  by  giving  away  what  no  longer 
belongs  to  you." 

"  Ah,  brethren,  do  not  put  off  your 
good  performances  till  fear  of  the  judg- 
ment urges  you.  Let  your  daily  lives 
overflow  with  kindness  to  one  another. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  true  heaven 
upon  earth.  Seek  not  to  acquire  great 
wealth.  If  you  are  prospered,  distribute 
as  you  go  along.  It  is  by  the  personal 
effort  of  every  human  being  to  be  good, 
and  not  by  preaching  that  the  world  is 
to  be  reformed.  A  great  preacher,  or  a 
great  lecturer,  or  a  great  moral  essayist 
cannot  do  half  the  good  that  one  sin- 
cere disciple  of  Christ  does  who  lives 
according  to  the  law  of  love." 

Holt  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
find  he  had  been  listening  to  the  ser- 
mon, and  that  it  was  already  at  an  end. 
He  stopped,  curious  to  look  at  the 
preacher  as  he  passed  out,  but  he  could 
discern  no  mark  of  consciousness  or 
self-sufiSciency  in  his  bearing. 

He  turned  away  as  if  disappointed 
with  the  scrutiny.  He  had  calculated 
on  discovering  something  in  the  preach- 
er's face  which  should  not  accord  with 
what  he  had  been  saying,  possibly 
which  might  give  the  lie  to  it. 

He  walked  home  slowly  with  his  long 
arms  thrown  behind  him.  The  next 
Sunday  he  went  to  hear  the  same  man 
again. 
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THE  OLD  HOSPITAL— GONE. 


That  most  veracious  of  chroniclers, 
Diedricb  Knickerbocker,  is  said  to  have 
written  bis  famous  History  of  New 
York  in  a  room  of  the  Lidependcnt 
Columbian  Hotel,  "  which  commanded 
a  very  pleasant  view  of  the  new 
grounds  on  the  Collect,  together  with 
the  rear  of  the  Poor  House  and  Bride- 
well and  a  full  front  of  the  Hospital,  so 
that  it  was  the  cheerfullest  room  in  the 
whole  house."  The  Poor  House  is  gone, 
the  Bridewell  is  gone,  and  now,  alas  1 
the  old  Hospital  is  gone.  With  what 
emotions,  if  New  Yorkers  have  any 
emotions,  must  our  old  citizens  have 
seen  the  sight  which  I  saw  to-day ! 
What  once  was  green  sward,  studded 
with  trees,  whose  leaves  have  withered 
and  opened  for  a  hundred  years,  is  now 
excavated  earth,  and  at  the  hands  of 
delving  Milesians  the  •  ivy-entwined 
IVont  of  the  New  York  Hospital  is  fast 
being  demolished,  and  before  these 
pages  reach  my  readers,  there  will  scarce 
a  trace  be  left  of  the  venerable  pile. 

Let  us  go  back,  and,  while  we  may, 
tell  the  story  of  this  land-mark  of  old 
New  York.  What  we  are  about  to 
write  may  sound  like  a  lament,  and  so 
we  would  have  it ;  for  we  believe  that 
this  hospital  of  such  glorious  memory, 
for  its  relief  afforded  to  the  sufferings 
of  humanity,  has  been  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Vandalizing  spirit  of  new 
New  York.  Were  it  the  Emperor 
of  Eric,  Mr.  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  or  men 
of  his  ilk,  who  had  razed  these 
foimdations,  we  perhaps  should  have 
felt  no  surprise;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  those  who  have  done  this 
are  the  governors  of  the  institution, 
men  of  historic  name  in  New  York,  we 
cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  deed  of 
desecration,  which  we  see  conmiitted  at 
their  command.  It  is  said,  and  it  is 
nndimbtedlj  true,  that  the  hospital  did 
nottnppon  itaelt  Who  wants  a  bos- 
to  be  adffioppoiting  f    Who  ex- 


pects that  it  will  ?  When  it  does,  it  is 
no  longer  an  hospital,  but  a  private 
boarding-house,  where  medical  attend- 
ance is  included  in  the  bill.  Shall  we 
build  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
wealthy  tradesmen,  who  find  it  a  little 
inconvenient  to  be  ill  at  home,  and  for 
bachelor  millionaires  who  have  no 
home?  Shall  we  place  it  on  fifth 
Avenue,  where  an  accident  happens 
about  once  a  month,  or  in  the  green 
fields  of  Bloomingclale,  in  going  to 
which  a  man  might  die  twenty  times 
over  before  reaching  a  ward  f 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  location 
of  the  old  hospital,  or  of  the  CUp  Ho$' 
pitalj  as  it  was  very  often  called,  was 
one  of  the  very  best  that  coold  be 
found  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended 

In  close  proximity  to  the  wharves 
and  piers,  where  the  mighty  engines  of 
commerce  are  constantly  cnislung  so 
many  in  their  revolutions,  in  the  very 
heart  of  lower  Broadway,  with  its 
countless  sources  of  accidents,  in  fact 
very  accessible  to  the  places  where  half 
the  casualties  and  the  crimes  of  the 
metropolis  occur,  could  it  have  remain- 
ed where  it  was,  it  would  hare  been  for 
the  next  hundred  years,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last,  a  true  place  of  snccor,  or 
when  it  must  be,  of  calm  death  to  the 
suffering  poor. 

If  the  money  for  the  support  of  this 
time-honored  and  successful  charity  were 
not  forthcoming  by  ordinary  means, 
such  as  appeals  to  the  State  and  City 
Legislatures,  extraordinary  ones  should 
have  been  adopted.  Whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  New  Yorkers,  want  of 
liberality  certainly  cannot  t>e  SMd  to  be 
among  them.  We  have  carefully  read 
the  two  especial  reports  which  the  gov- 
ernors have  caused  to  be  printo^i  in  re- 
grard  to  the  removal,  and  we  fail  to  find 
in  them  either  any  eviieace  of  it?  neces 
sity,  or  any  proof  that  any  vigoiou 
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steps  were  ever  taken  to  obviate  any 
supposed  need  of  this  kind.  The  poli- 
cy of  the  governors  seems  to  have  been 
drifting,  or,  Micawber-like,  until  at  last 
it  has  culminated  in  this  tearing-down 
process,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
suj^rise  to  those  who  vainly  imagined 
that  the  Hospital  had  grown  into  one 
of  the  best  possible  locations  for  its 
needs. 

When  the  city  of  Paris  removes  the 
Eotd  Dim,  for  reasons  that  do  not  at 
all  apply  to  our  magnificent  old  hos- 
pital, surrounded  as  it  was  by  green 
grass  on  every  side,  a  new  one  is  erected 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  city  on  a  beau- 
tiful island,  and  on  land  most  valuable 
for  other  purposes;  but  the  governors 
of  the  New  York  ^08pital  tear  their 
buildings  down,  to  allow  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction  to  replace  it 
by  a  receiving  ward,  which  will  be  the 
only  hospital  in  the  lower  and  middle 
part  of  the  city.  But  we  cannot  dwell 
longer  on  this  theme,  and  we  must  leave 
the  subject  of  the  removal,  or  rather  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, with  the  final  remark  that  many 
believe  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and 
more  than  that,  cruel  to  those  who  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  civilization 
which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  health 
and  limb,  yea,  even  of  life  in  its  service, 
will  furnish  an  asylum  in  the  place 
where  it  is  needed,  for  the  amelioration 
of  their  woes.  But,  old  building,  hail  I 
and  farewell  I  and  now  for  thy  epitaph. 

The  charter  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital was  granted  in  1770,  when 
"  George  HL,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  sent  greet- 
ing to  his  loving  subjects,  Peter  Mid- 
dleton,  Samuel  Bard,  and  John  Jones, 
physicians,  by  their  humble  petition 
presented  unto  our  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved Cadwallader  Golden,  Esq.,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  granted  a  charter 
for  the  society  of  the  Hospital  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  America,"  Among 
the  names  to  whom  this  trust  was  con- 
veyed, besides  the  officials  of  the  city, 
are  many  that  are  still  familiar  and 
dear  to  New  York,   How  Knickerbock- 


er-like they  sound  I  Watts,  De  Lancey, 
Livingston,  Duane,  Lispenard,  Bayard, 
.  Kutherford,  Colden,  Van  Cortlandt, 
Morris,  Bogert,  Clarkson,  Beekman, 
Provoost,  Duryea,  Stuyvesant,  Ver- 
planck,  Roosevelt,  De  Peyster,  Rutgers, 
Le  Roy,  Du  Bois,  and  Buchanan.  These 
were  the  honored  men  of  New  York, 
who  just  about  one  hundred  years  ago 
undertook  the  work  of  founding  the 
New  York  Hospital.  What  a  pity  that 
the  present  governors  did  not  wait  at 
least  till  the  cycle  was  complete,  before 
beginning  their  work  of  destruction! 
A  proper  poetic  sense,  would  have  con- 
strained them  to  wait  another  year, 
when  they  might  have  celebrated  the 
centenary  by  putting  the  axe  to  those 
old  trees,  planted  by  their  forefathers  in 
the  vain  hope  that  they  might  be  left 
until  the  Father  of  Nature  should  cause 
them  to  die. 

The  twenty-six  governors  held  their 
first  meeting  on  the  28th  of  July,  1771. 
Considerable  contributions  were  made 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  John  Fo- 
thergill  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  emi- 
nent physicians  in  London,  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  other 
places  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1772,  the 
Legislature  granted  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  eight  hundred  pounds.  In  1778 
^YQ  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  of 
Mrs.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Rutgers,  and  the 
foundations  were  laid  on  the  27th  of 
July  of  the  same  year.  On  February 
28, 1775,  when  the  building  was  almost 
completed,  it  was  nearly  consumed  by 
fire.  The  war  of  Independence  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  the  edifice,  but  it 
was  used  during  the  war  for  barracks, 
and  occasionally  as  an  hospitaL  It 
was  not  until  January  8,  1791,  that 
the  house  was  in  a  proper  condition 
to  receive  patients.  It  -is  at  this 
point  that  the  real  existence  of  the 
hospital  begins.  The  building  thus 
erected  was  the  one  fronting  the  main 
entrance  on  Broadway.  Some  addi- 
tions and  improvements  were  made  in 
it,  however,  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
known  as  the  Main  Building.  In  it 
were  the  apothecary's  shop,  the  office, 
the  dining-rooms,  and  the  governors* 
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roomE.  irbcre  met  ilie  tbdotie  ecunnnt- 
tees.  In  lU  ampiitiiestre  were  adikred 
the  6ui:gical  tjiumphs  of  Wri^t  Post^ 
Keamer  Badgere,  TiJeiitine  Mott.  and 
Alexanier  BL  S^ereiiB,  camee  viiich 
hare  made  the  biu'gtar  of  our  conntrr 
reeptctei  tbrcingboiit  the  irorid.  Tint 
Bonib  Iraildiiig  021  Duane  street  iras 
erected  in  1653,  replacing  one  that  •ma& 
enr.ttd  in  16KK».  Hds  noble  bmlding 
irae  in  manj  respects  a  model  of  bos- 
pitai  arcbiusctart.  *nie  north  building 
on  Worth  strbet  iras  erected  in  Ibil. 
ll>e  main  azid  north  hoepatth  aie  noir 
torn  fiown,  vbile  iht  soiztii  is  to  be  left 
cooped  up  bj  a  solid  block  of  waj^ 
housefi.  vitb  moIft  streets  on  eresr 
tdde.  It  oertwlj  will  sot  be  as  hos- 
pital when  tliK  dti2a.ted.  Peet  Honae 
vonld  be  a  mt^  appropriaxe  name. 

We  canzKn  imagine  wh  j  all  the  bmld- 
ing? were  not  X/jm  down  at  oooe.  **  If 
h  weie  dose  wbea  'tis  done,  tiien  'twert 

It  fclictild  be  £^&:^ed  that  ti>e  Bloom- 
ingdaJe  liospithl  for  tSie  Insaite  on  the 
borierb  of  tbe  C'entrai  Park,  i^  also  part 
and  paroei  of  iLe  Soci^  of  ti*e  Kew 
Tork  Hf^BpiiL  It  does  %0L  hcnrerer, 
f;Jl  '■ritbin  tb**  iC'jpt  of  tld^  P&P^  to 
^re  &i*T  mere  than  xldi  paatkig  notice 
of  tlLas  ezoeileitt  ^grlpTn.  vhSctiL  is  aboox 
to  be  rwnoTfd  to  Wbite  Plainly 

Since  1S29.  more  than  one  teiidred 
tbo:i£dL::d  patients  bare  been  xsfyuA  in 
this  hospital,  of  vhom  more  th§n  seT- 
catT  tboTiBand  hare  been  carefCTrbile 
ten  tboGsand  hare  diei.  Hore^  tliaii 
nine  tbo:isan-i  were  reHerei-  Tlie  re- 
maird^  were  discharee^i  at  theiipwn 
iwjne«t,  or  el(^)edL  Tbere  are  no  vcb- 
lisbed  records  prior  to  1929.  In^be 
Tear  1868.  two  hondred  naore  patiists 
were  treated  than  in  1€*7.  V 

There  ia»  a  raluaUe  libiaiT  of  m^ 
than  eight  thousand  rohmies,  relatiiw 
io  medical  acdenoe.  connected  with  tb^ 
bofipitaL  Jost  one  word  more  aboulf. 
tike  destrcction  of  this  hospital  and  we 
poifis  00  to  gire  a  sketdi  of  the  inner 
fiie  in  rach  an  institntioii.  as  seen  br  a 
noKber  of  the  xesideat  medical  ^aC 

Jia  the  writer  was  latelj  paadng  the 
in    iwi^flheoldlwriidiaginaBroad- 


war  Btage.  a  yomig  lacnr  tuM.i'ng  ntsv 
bim,  on  seeing  tiieminE. — fbe  wui^men 
were  jnst  pulling  "fiie  itt  from  tbe  front 
walL — exclaimed,  ^^Tba&  is  tbe  WTjrk  of 
those  bozxid  doctors :  'Sbs:x  ongfat  to  be 
strung  TZ]).^  2^DW  tiiis  iiikjjieHfenrm  5s  Ivi 
a  fair  type  of  wbal  is  generaDr  lieEered 
by  the  people  of  om*  mry  and  comrtrr 
who  do  not  bare  accnnoe  infoimxtSon 
as  to  jnst  bow  much  tbe  doctors  baxe  to 
do  with  the  management  of  such  hos- 
pitals. T^e  iiact  is  tiiat  tbe  Pbysioans 
and  Snrgeons  of  tbe  3»ew  Tork  Hos- 
fntal  bare  no  dmies  in  eonnecticBi  with 
tlie  institution,  -except  &e  caie  of 
the  ack.  There  is  not  m  pfarmcian  in 
the  Board  of  Govecncnfi.  ^  is  true  that 
this  Board  confers  with  'Qie  phjEicians, 
and  w^kM  a^ihioe  as  to  "fiie  eaxe  of  tbe 
inbliUilJon:  bnt  so  ^sraB  is  shown  by 
the  two  reports  bsfrrre  m£ar  «d  to,  while 
giring  a  greal  deal  of  dfiferenoe  to  the 
opnions  of  mescal  men  who  died 
Bome  BerectT  jeaxs  ago,  titer  paid  no 
attention  to  t^  Adrioe  of  their  own 
board :  at  any  zais,  to  the  gOTemors, 
and  not  to  tbe  ^honid  dpclw^'"  should 
be  afidibed  the  blame  or  swarded  the 
credit  of  tbe  tescitg  dowxL 

This  ho^ntal  wcidd  not  baTe  had  an 
existence.  wiib:*i2t  tbe  «06rta  of  tbe 
physicians.  Debtors  Bajd.  Jones,  and 
ICidletoa.  who  founded  it.  It  could 
liot  tire  bee::  scstained  if  tbe  labors 
of  the  3:ng  lire  of  pbyaoans  and  sur- 
geons who  lisiied  the  ski^  within  its 
walls  b£.d  r:'t  ltf«Q  gnxoitoiisly  gi^en, 
and  yet  me-iScal  mec  bare  not  partici- 
pated in  iis  n-i^acemeaii. 

Many  of  ibe  mi«:takes  is  the  financial 
care  and  socccss  of  ioxli  lK«;ntals  may 
hare  dep«2ied  on  tbe  wazi  of  coopera- 
tion between  tbe  medical  staiT  and  the 
directs  rs.  We  belitTe  it  to  be  a  radical 
enxH-  in  tbe  masxcesnrat  of  soch  insti- 
tutions that  tbe  dcctors  are  excluded 
from  their  fzH  sbaie  ia  tbe  Erector- 
ship.  Tbe  best  hospitals  we  bare  ever 
had  in  this  cMzstrr,  were  tboee  that 
were  exclosiTely  coctro!!ed  by  the 
medical  offioen  of  tbe  United  States 
Axmy.  We  disclazsa  any  idea,  bowerer, 
m  this  anicie  of  speaking  bj  tbe  an- 
tboritj  of  die  BMdkal  stnlf  of  tbo  ho§- 
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pital.  We  merely  know  that  the  de- 
molition has  been  undertaken  inde- 
pendently of  them,  and  that  the  finan- 
cial or  general  management  is  in  no 
sense  shared  in  by  them. 

Among  the  names  of  those  who  have 
served  this  hospital,  we  find  some  that 
have  much  more  than  a  New  York 
reputation :  Wright  Post,  Samuel  L. 
Mitchill,  David  Hosack,  Alexander  H. 
Stevens,  Valentine  Mott,  John  C.  Cheese- 
man,  J.  Kearny  Rodgers,  Joseph  Mather 
Smith.  These  were  honored  names 
throughout  the  land,  and  their  succes- 
sors, wlio  are  watching  the  throes  of 
dissolution,  have  quite  sustained  the 
reputation  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
staff. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose 
that  an  hospital  is  a  gloomy  place. 
Gloom  was  not  a  common  idea  among 
the  dwellers  of  the  old  pile,  sad  as  were 
many  of  the  scenes  that  there  trans- 
pired. 

The  patients  lay  in  cheerful  wards, 
chatting  with  each  other,  they  were 
covered  by  the  whitest  of  bed-spreads, 
and  attended  by  cheerful  nurses;  the 
most  of  them  had  better  food  than 
they  ever  had  before  in  their  lives,  and, 
what  is  better  still,  the  great  majority 
were  getting  well.  Some  of  them,  I 
am  sure,  relished  so  simple  an  injury 
as  a  broken  leg,  as  an  excuse  for  a  good 
vacation.  There  is  a  story  told  that  a 
man,  who  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
in  consequence  of  having  been  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake,  and  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  then  idea  of  proper  treat- 
ment, was  kept  constantly  plied  with 
brandy,  remarked,  on  paying  his  bill 
and  going  out,  that  it  was  the  cheapest 
and  best  hotel  he  was  ever  in,  since  he 
had  all  the  liquor  he  could  wish,  and 
was  drunk  for  two  weeks,  all  for  the 
small  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

The  nurses  were  not  unhappy,  cer- 
tainly not  the  females.  They  grew  fat 
and  lusty  in  the  service,  as  the  result 
of  their  good  living  and  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  gossip.  Some  of  them  served 
the  hospital  for  twenty  years,  and  then 
were  pensioned  off  with  the  dignity  of 
a  room  to  themselves,  and  nothing  to 


do.  How  some  of  them  used  to  make 
the  medical  students  stand  around! 
Tradition  says,  that  years  ago  one  of 
them  applied  a  strap  vigorously  to  the 
shoulders  of  a  luckless  wight,  who,  in 
his  anxiety  to  hear  the  clinical  lecture, 
leaned  upon  and  rumpled  one  of  her 
best  made  beds,  on  which  castigation 
the  grave  attending  surgeon  smiled  ap- 
provingly. The  Superintendent,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  miserable,  for  he  was  an 
autocrat  of  the  first  water,  and  on  the 
most  confidential  relations  with  the 
governors.  There  was  one  person  about 
the  institution  who  may  have  been 
unhappy,  that  is  "  the  man  at  the 
gate."  He  certainly  had  enough  care 
to  make  him  so.  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, at  three  o'clock,  the  gates  were 
open  to  all  who  had  friends  in  the  hos- 
pital. They  began  to  gather  about 
noon,  and  sometimes  in  such  force  as  to 
make  the  gate-house  look  as  if  it  were 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Before  these  visit- 
ors enteredy  they  were  obliged  to  yield 
up  all  surreptitiously  introduced  cognac, 
and  whisky,  apple-jack,  cider,  cigars, 
oranges,  and  peanuts,  with  which  crea- 
ture comforts  they  intended  to  solace 
the  tedious  hours  of  their  suffering 
friends.  It  was  an  amusing  sight  to 
look  in  upon  the  gate-house  after  such 
a  foray,  upon  the  first-class  grocery  es- 
tablishment which  had  been  set  up 
from  the  pockets  and  skirts  of  anxious 
visitors.  On  other  days  than  those 
mcentioned,  only  the  friends  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, of  the  Home  Staff,  medi- 
cal students,  high  oflicials,  or  those  who 
had  special  passes  from  the  doctors 
were  allowed  to  enter.  It  was  remarka- 
ble, however,  that  frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  pass,  by  those  who  fulfill- 
ed none  of  these  requirements.  Distin- 
guished gentlemen,  claiming  all  sorts  of 
relationship  with  all  sorts  of  dignita- 
ries, from  the  Governor  of  the  State 
down  to  the  keeper  of  the  City  Hall 
would  daily  apply  for  admission,  but 
"  Jo?m  "  was  inexorable.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  he  had  been  humbugged  so 
often,  "  the  man  at  the  gate "  denied 
admission  to  really  distinguished  stran- 
gers or  citizens,  whom  curiosity  had  led 
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up  tbo  broad  walk  between  the  old 
trees  to  the  gate-house,  which  preyented 
any  nearer  approach  to  the  famoos  old 
place. 

John^B  contentions  and  watching  were 
finally  ended  by  his  death,  and  since 
then  the  name  of  ^Hhe  man  at  the 
gate  "  has  lost  all  its  force. 

The  doctors,  we  mean  the  house-doc- 
tor»,  were  not  unhappy ;  nine  of  them, 
solemn  young  men,  so  young  in  appear- 
ance that  wo  remember  that  many  an 
indignant  patient,  on  seeing  his  medical 
attendant,  would  vow  that  *^  none  of 
them  ^ere  assistants  should  ever  practise 
on  him." 

It  should  be  known  that  what  are 
called  the  attending  physicians  or  sur- 
geons are  eminent  practitioners  in  the 
busy  city  about,  who  visit  the  hospital 
daily,  giye  the  clinical  lectures,  perform 
the  great  operations,  and  direct  the 
treatment  of  the  serious  cases.  The 
'*  young  doctors,"  as  the  patients  call 
them,  who  are  the  resident  staff,  are 
divided  into  three  grades,  those  of  each 
grade  serving  a  term  of  eight  months. 
All  of  those  young  men,  however,  are 
graduates  in  medicine,  having  spent 
three  years  in  its  study  before  being 
admitted,  and  then  only  after  a  success- 
ful competitive  examination.  In  the 
first  eight  months  the  "junior  walker," 
as  he  is  called,  has  no  responsibility, 
but  he  receives  his  orders  from  the 
house-surgeon  or  physician,  according 
as  he  is  on  the  medical  or  "surgical 
side."  Ho  dresses  wounds,  bandages 
limbs,  cups,  copies  cases  into  a  note- 
book, lunches  every  day  at  the  expense 
of  the  hospital,  but  goes  home  at  night 

The  senior  walker  dresses  fractures, 
writes  the  histoiy  of  cases  as  he  takes  it 
IVom  the  patient^s  lips,  which  the  junior 
copies,  while  the  house-shrgeon,  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  lives  in  the 
hospital,  has  the  general  supervision  of 
all  the  patients,  subject,  as  before  in- 
dicated, to  the  direction  of  the  attend- 
ing physician,  or  "head  doctor."  He 
often,  however,  has  to  ^t,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  requiring  considerable  ex- 
perience and  skill,  which  he  has  acquir- 
ed in  the  previous  aizteea  months  of 


pupilag&  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
every  precaution  was  taken  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  hospital,  to  secure  careful 
and  skillful  attention  of  the  sick. 
There  were  three  sets  of  these  doctors, 
two  on  the  surgical  and  one  on  the 
medical  side,  to  care  for  about  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  sick. 

Let  us  now  go  through  with  a  day  as 
passed  by  a  house  physician  or  house 
surgeon  of  the  New  York  HospitaL 
We  may  suppose  that  the  young  gentle- 
man has  breakfasted  in  the  pleasant 
dining-room,  from  whence  he  has  gone 
into  the  office,  whose  windows  look  out 
upon  Broadway,  where  the  derk,  a  rare 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  has  regal- 
ed him  both  with  the  odor  of  a  fra- 
grant Havana,  and  with  some  very  well- 
told  stories  of  the  ancient  regime^  when 
New  York  was  so  small  that  all  the 
good  fellows  knew  each  other ;  and  that 
he  has  looked  out  and  seen  his  two  as- 
sistants coming  up  the  walk  firom  their 
uptown  boarding-house,  or  home.  He 
then  buckles  on  his  armor,  or,  in  plain 
English,  he  seizes  his  case  of  instru- 
ments, and  with  the  senior  and  junior 
walker  at  his  side,  he  starts  on  his 
rounds.  The  Emperor  of  Bussia,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  or  our  late  President, 
Andrew  Johnson,  never  felt  more  acute- 
ly the  weight  of  supreme  power  than 
did  the  house-surgeon,  or  physician,  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  as  he  was 
about  to  pass  into  a  realm  over  which 
he  was  the  tmdisputed  master. 

How  the  doors  fly  open  I  Obedient 
nurses  greet  him,  towel  in  hand,  and  he 
passes  from  bed  to  bed. 

"  Well,  John,  how  do  you  fed  this 
morning  ?  Nurse !  what  sort  of  a 
night  did  the  man  pass  ?  What  did  he 
eat  for  breakfast?"  and  at  the  same 
time  feeling  his  pulse,  putting  hia  hands 
on  his  face  to  note  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  while  the  senior  walker  is 
making  rapid  notes;  these  are  the  ques- 
tions, and  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
our  young  doctor  attends  his  patients. 
No  nonsense,  no  fins,  no  haste,  but  calm 
sympathetic  questions  and  gentle  mud 
pulations. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  stab,  or  peduips  a 
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broken  limb,  or,  if  it  be  the  house-phy- 
sician, a  case  of  rheumatism  or  fever. 
A  card  at  the  head  of  the  patient's  lit- 
tle iron  bed  tells  what  diet  he  is  hav- 
ing, what  stimulant,  if  any,  he  is  tak- 
ing, and  the  doctor  adds  a  beefsteak  or 
chicken  soup,  or  takes  off  a  bottle  of 
porter,  or  in  his  own  way  continues  or 
changes  the  treatment.  If  he  prescribes 
any  medicine,  he  writes  the  prescription 
in  a  note-book,  which  goes  to  the 
apothecary's  after  he  has  left  the  ward. 
And  thus  he  goes  through  the  seven  or 
eight  wards  under  his  charge,  seeing 
each  patient  personally,  paying  due  re- 
gard to  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness, 
administering  praise  or  rebuke  to  the 
nurse,  advising  with  his  assistants  about 
the  dressing  of  the  injuries,  noting  in 
his  mind  the  cases  to  which  he  will  ask 
the  particular  attention  of  the  attend- 
ing surgeon  when  he  comes  at  noon, 
until  about  11  o'clock,  when  his  round 
is  finished.  Then  the  work  of  the  se- 
nior and  junior  walker  begins.  They 
follow  the  house-surgeon,  but  in  a  much 
less  ceremonious  manner,  and  carry  out 
his  directions  as  to  bandaging  wounds, 
dressing  fractures,  and  so  On. 

The  house-doctor  has  gone  back  to 
his  room,  T^ere  he  receives  calls  of  va- 
rious kinds,  now  from  a  patient  whom 
he  has  ordered  to  go  out,  and  who 
wants  his  board  signed,  the  one  which 
was  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  with  his 
name,  date  of  entry,  and  his  disease. 
On  this  the  doctor  writes  "  D.  C,"  that 
is,  discharged  cured,  or,  "  D.  R.,"  dis- 
charged relieved,  or  perhaps  it  is 
brought  to  him  by  the  nurse,  who  says 
that  its  owner  was  out  on  pass  yester- 
day, and  failed  to  come  back,  and  then 
"  eloped "  is  written,  or  perhaps  he  is 
obliged  to  write  "  died." 

It  may  be  a  policeman  who  calls, 
with  the  compliments  of  Judge  Finni- 
gan  of  the  Police  Court,  who  wishes 
to  inquire  how  that  man  is  who  was 
brought  in  the  night  ward  stabl^ed,  last 
night,  or  (if  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  volunteer  fire  companies)  who  was 
hit  over  the  head  with  a  speaking 
trumpet.  The  Judge  desires  to  know 
the  man's  condition,  in  order  to  bail  the 
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assailant,  if  the  wound  be  not  danger- 
ous. Perhaps  the  caller  is  the  Coroner ; 
he  asks  when  the  doctor  will  be  ready 
to  make  that  poit  mortem,  the  technical 
name  for  au  examination  of  a  dead 
body ;  or  it  is  a  nurse,  who  says  that 
Hans  Breitman,  in  ward  6,  demands  an 
extra  beer  to-day,  which  he  claims  was 
ordered  for  him,  but  which  the  nurse 
cannot  make  out.  Hans  was  probably 
right,  being  the  more  interested  of  the 
two.  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  senior  walker, 
who  requests  his  chief  to  come  and  . 
look  at  Mulligan's  fracture,  now  that  it 
is  undressed.  It  may  be  "  Aunty,"  an 
old  colored  nurse.  Here  we  must  pause 
an  instant.  "  Aunty,"  as  black  as  any 
black  could  be,  dear  old  Aunty,  the 
doctors'  pet,  who  died  in  the  service  of 
the  hospital,  after  many  years  of  faith- 
ful work, — no  history  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  would  be  complete  that  did 
not  mention  her.  An  ardent  abolition- 
ist, she  was  yet  particularly  sweet  on 
any  Southerner,  who  might  chance  to 
be  a  house  doctor,  lest  she  should  hurt 
his  feelings  by  the  obtrusion  of  her 
peculiar  and  obnoxious  sentiments. 
Aunty  nursed  one  doctor  through  the 
small-pox,  another  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
was  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  as  one  to  be  carefully  tended 
and  humored.  Her  services  were  mani- 
fold. She  mended  the  doctor's  clc  thes, 
she  lent  him  money,  and  sold  him 
pickles  and  blackberry  branny.  In  the 
little  cubby-hole  oif  the  ward,  over 
which  she  presided,  was  a  grotesque 
collection  of  chinaware,  a  daguerreo- 
type gallery  of  the  various  doctors,  and 
a  full  length  picture  of  John  Broxon^ 
who  became  one  of  her  patron  saints 
after  the  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Aunty 
was  an  earnest  Christian,  and  calmly 
passed  to  her  rest  a  few  years  ago.  At 
her  funeral  at  St.  Peter's  church,  amid 
the  throng  of  her  own  race,  who  had 
assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  old  lady,  were  to  be  seen 
many  of  the  governors,  and  officers  of 
the  institution  which  she  had  served 
so  long  and  well. 

Now  comes  a  visitor  in  the  shape  of 
some  particular  friend  of  some  poor  fel- 
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low  in  one  of  the  wards,  who  wanta  to 
know  wbat  the  doctor  Teally  think»  of 
his  case ;  or  perhaps  it  is  "  Old  Jim- 
my/' tlie  man  at  the  Duane-street  gate 
where  the  carriages  enter,  who  knocks 
at  the  door,  and  exclaims, "  A  man  with 
a  broken  leg,"  or, ''  A  man  fell  down  a 
hatchway,"  Ko  matter  what  occurs,  old 
Jimmy's  face  is  perfectly  calm^  unless 
it  is  a  case  of  bleeding,  when  hia  pipe 
Btays  a  little  longer  from  his  mouth,  as 
he  says,  "  He*a  bleeding,  air,  and  they-ll 
be  wanting  you  quick,"  Then  the  doc- 
tor goes  out,  glances  at  the  case,  aed  if 
it  be  serious,  and  require  immediate 
attention,  he  passes  with  it  into  the 
ward,  carefully  examines  the  wound  or 
injury,  revives  the  patient  with  brandy 
or  the  heater,  that  is,  a  hot-air  bath,  if 
auifering  from  what  the  medical  men 
call  shock,  ties  the  bleeding  ve*isels, 
calms  the  friends,  tells  the  policennm 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  passes  out. 
Thus  the  morning  goes  on,  until  a  quick 
step^  and  a  brief  kimck,  and  in  conies 
the  attending  surgeon,  the  grand  medi- 
cal Mogul.  *"  Any  thing  new  to-day, 
doctor  'i  '*  he  asks,  **  Yea,  sir,  a  man 
has  just  come  in  with  a  stab  in  the 
chest , "  or,  "  There  is  a  railroad  acci- 
dent case  that  came  ha  on  the  Erie  last 
night,"  or,  *'  Only  a  fracture,  or  a  bum." 
And  then  the  students,  who  have 
been  gathered  about  the  halls,  follow 
them  into  the  ward^,  where  the  round 
is  made  oice  more,  the  clinical  lecture 
is  given,  and  perhaps  an  operation  per- 
formed in  the  amphitheatre;  but,  at 
Ittst,  all  \&  done ;  the  students  disap- 
pt^ar,  the  attending  surgeon  stays  be- 
hind a  few  moments  for  a  word  or  two 
with  the  house  doctor,  and  at  kvSt  the 
door  shuts,  and  the  poor  fellow  knows 
that  if  it  is  liij  week  fortheuight  ward, 
or  if  he  has  many  serious  casett,  his 
work  is  but  half  done.  But  firet  he 
dines,  often  not  till  five,  on  lecture- 
days,  although  the  ho.^pital  hour  for 
dining  is  hulf-past  two.  He  then  goes 
out  for  a  walk,  and  at  evening,  makes 
another,  this  time  a  Imrried,  visit  to  the 
wardsj  takea  tea,  smokes  a  cigar,  per- 
haps; and  at  ten  o'clock  the  Broadway 
frntft  H  «hut,  the  watchman  begins  his 


rounds  about  the  wards  to  see  if  the 
nmses  are  at  their  post«s  and  the 
'*  night  ward  "  begins.  Eleven,  twelve, 
ouB}  and  then  a  rap  at  the  doctor's  door. 
"  A  man  in  the  night  ward,  doctor !  *• 
''  What  is  it  ?  "  ^^I  don't  know ;  he's 
bleeding,  sir."  With  hastily  donned 
slippers  and  dressing-gown,  down  go« 
the  liouse-surgeon  to  the  night  ward,  a 
room  in  the  lower  part  of  the  main 
house,  TV  iih  four  or  more  beds;,  for  tlit 
reception  of  patients  who  are  brought 
in  between  10  p.  3t.  and  6  a.  m.  There 
he  is  apt  to  meet  the  apothecary,  an 
educated  Irish  gentleman,  himself  a 
good  surgeon,  who  lives  in  the  house. 
What  sights  that  old  night  ward  has 
Been!  There  lies  some  rowdy,  quiver- 
ing in  bis  last  gasps,  stabbed  nigh  to 
the  heart  by  an  infuriated  fellow,  while 
his  lately  drunken,  but  now  sobered 
friends  stand  by,  for  once  shocked  and 
appalled.  Perhaps  it  Is  some  poor 
wretch,  who,  after  having  made  himself 
a  ^>east  with  rum,  has  lain  down  in  hit 
vile  den  to  sleep  off  his  debauch,  whose 
clothes  have  got  on  fire  from  the  stove, 
or  the  over-turned  kerosene,  until  he 
has  been  terribly  burned,  literally  char- 
red. Still  unsobered,  he  lies  cursing 
and  shouting  until  the  breath  becomes 
feebler,  and  the  poor  soul  passes  away 
to  give  up  its  account  It  may  be  that 
it  is  one  whose  dress  and  air  show  that 
he  is  one  whose  position  in  life  is  belter 
and  higlier,  but  whose  steps  have  run  to 
evil,  and  who  k  here  the  victim 
midnight  carousal.    Or  it  is 

"  One  more  imfottunate 
Weaty  of  broatli, 
Bashljr  importuiuitc. 
Gone  to  her  death,** 

but  who  now  would  call  back  tlm 
spirit  she  had  just  before  endeavored  to 
set  loose,  as  she  wildly  calls  for  the 
antidote  thnt  may  save  her  life.  Life  I 
why  should  she  wish  to  go  back  to  it  ? 
With  her  it  means  but  a  career  of  ahame 
and  auHering.  But  at  last  the  work  \f^ 
done,  and  the  doctor  goes  back  to  his 
bed,  perhaps  to  he  caUed  again  by  thu 
exclamation,  **  This  man  is  dying,  ear, 
in  ward  4  ;  "  or,  *^  31rs.  Smith  is  keep- 
ing the  whole  ward  awake  by  her  talk- 
ing, and  says  slie  won^t  go  to  sleepi 
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unless  I  give  her  another  draii|^ht ;  "  or, 
it  may  be  that  the  doctor  is  keeping 
vigils  over  some  poor  fellow,  to  whom 
li  IB  necessftr?  to  give  ao  much  opium^ 
that  he  must  be  carefully  watehed  lest 
he  become  narcotized.  If  so^  every 
hour  or  two  he  passes  quietly  into  the 
ward,  connta  the  pulse,  made  wondrous 
slow  by  the  drug,  puts  his  band  on  the 
chest,  which  heaves  so  slowly  that  tbere 
is  a  solemn  pause  between  tJie  respira- 
tions, notes  the  number  by  his  watch, 
and  with  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction 
tbnt  his  dangerous  remedy  is  so  faith- 
fully doinj^  its  work  of  subduing  the 
actioii  of  that  heart,  which  would  else 
run  riot  and  wear  out  its  victim,  creeps 
back  to  }m  room.  And  so,  at  last,  the 
morning  comes,  and  another  duy  is  to 
be  gone  over ;  and  so  on,  for  his  term 
for  eight  months,  untH  the  poor  fellow 
gives  up  hia  honors  and  his  cnrcs,  to  go 
out  and  tread  the  quieter  walks  of  pri- 
vate practice,  while  the  senior  walker 
gladly,  in  his  turn,  goes  through  with 
the  same  earnest  and  exciting  life. 

Many  of  the  incidents  of  the  daily 
life  in  such  an  institution  are  thrilling 
enough  to  form  the  bases  of  romances ; 
but  the  eventa  succeed  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  in  a  large  hospital,  that 
they  receive  very  little  attention  after 
they  have  once  passed  by,  and  the  act- 
ora  and  witnesses  are  too  busy  to  record 
them.  Thus  they  become  a  part  of  the 
unwritten  dramas  of  the  world. 

The  ward  devoted  to  the  sutferers 
Ikom  mania  d  potu^  or  delirium  tremens, 
the  **  Del.  Trcm.  "  ward,  as  the  nurses 
and  house  doctors  were  apt  to  caU  it, 
would  alone  furnisli  scenes  for  the  pen- 
cil of  the  artist,  which  might  surpass 
those  of  Hogarth  or  Holbein,  bo  fright- 
ftil  is  the  demoniac  appearance  of  man 
when  the  victim  of  his  passions,  and 
overcome  with  awful  dread  at  the  hor- 
rid shupes  which  his  diseased  brain  has 
pictured.  The  visitor  to  such  a  ward, 
when  it  is  well  filletl,  would  almost  im- 
agine that  he  had  entered  one  of  the 
portals  of  the  region  of  the  lost. 

One  poor  victim  lies  muttering  to 
himself^  and  constantly  picking  his  bed 
clothes,  now  and  then   rising  up  and 


fixedly  stanng,  with  horror  delineated 
in  every  feature,  on  some  fancied  de- 
mou  emerging  from  a  crevice  or  corner. 
Another  is  hurling  back,  with  awful 
bhisphemy,  the  taunts  and  jeers  with 
which  his  imaginary  enemy  is  torment- 
ing him,  while  in  the  grated  room  oft'  the 
main  ward,  resented  for  the  most  vio- 
lent cases,  a  poor  feUovv  is  rushing  mad- 
ly about,  fighting  a  mortal  combat  with 
what  seems  to  him  a  real  enemy.  The 
strait  jacket  and  well -padded  waDs, 
however^  protect  him  from  doiug  him- 
self any  harm,  while  the  strong  men 
chosen  as  nurses  for  these  patients  cow 
them  down  with  a  steady  look,  and 
preserve  a  Satanic  order  in  this  pande- 
monium. Occaaionally,  however,  n  suf- 
ferer from  the  effects  of  strong  drink, 
instead  of  fearful  shapes  and  imagina- 
tions, sees  gentle  spirits  and  dreams 
delightful  dreams.  A  smile  is  constant- 
ly playing  on  such  lips,  and  he  seems 
like  a  cliild  dreaming  of  angels,  I  well 
remember  a  poor  artist,  who  had  often 
suffered  from  delirium  tremens,  who 
told  me  that  hi  his  hours  of  insanity  he 
saw  images  that  Raphael  or  Augelo 
might  have  traced ,  and  that  visions  of 
artistic  beauty  floated  before  him, 
which  he  could  never  execute  in  his 
sober  hours,  and  yet  the  period  of  re- 
morse and  intense  physical  suffering 
came  to  Mm  all  the  i^nme. 

It  is  said  that  one  patient  has  been  in 
the  hospital  more  than  a  dozen  times ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  two  or  three  attacks 
finish  a  career.  The  writer  once  heard 
an  eminent  Professor  of  Medicine  say 
that  he  had  no  hopes  whatever  of  the 
reform  of  a  nuin  wtio  had  once  Imd 
delirium  tremens.  But  this  was  before 
the  days  of  inebriate  asylums. 

The  two  wards  that  were  devoted  to 
little  boys  (very  few  little  girls  applied 
for  admission)  were  very  iutere sting 
places.  Tlic  good  women  who  took 
care  of  them  were  as  kiod  to  the  waifs 
as  if  they  were  their  own.  The  rooms 
were  ornamented  ivith  pictures,  and 
texts  of  Scripture  on  illuminated  cards ; 
and  after  the  doctors  had  made  their 
dreaded  visits,  and  the  danger  of  being 
hurt  was  over,  it  was  a  right  cheerful 
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place.  The  little  fellows  who  were  able 
to  be  out  of  bed  would  hobble  around 
to  those  less  fortuoate,  aud  chatter  over 
their  toys  as  cheerfully  as  boys  who 
were  welL  They  were  mostly  gamin  b, 
ujj cared  for  by  Either  or  mother,  or,  at 
least,  very  poorly  watched  over ;  who 
had  suffered  accideut  f)rom  heedlessly 
jamping  on  or  off  street-c^ra,  or  play- 
ing on  the  track,  or  from  similar  caro- 
leB8iief»«  Occaaionally^  there  was  the 
Tictim  of  a  carousal.  One  little  Italian 
music  vender,  I  remember,  who  was 
shot  in  the  face  aud  head  with  slugs 
£h>m  a  revolver,  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
dttiug  nearly  opposite  him,  in  one  of 
the  dens  of  Baxter  street.  The  motive 
for  this  terrible  crime  on  the  poor  little 
child  of  some  twelve  yeiirs  was  never 
known.  IVia  awarthy  lather  held  him 
tenderly  in  hhi  arms  during  the  three  or 
four  days  that  he  lived,  responding  to 
the  wail  that  now  and  then  came  from 
his  lipi^,  in  agouiziug  accents  which  rang 
through  the  ward. 

The  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  as  it 
takes  place  in  our  large  cities  from  care- 
leoaaees  and  iilth,  la  never  more  painfull 
ly  aeen  than  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  our 
dispensaries  and  the  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals. 

*'  Tbcy  loctV  up  with  their  pale  tuxCL  mmkca  Uom, 
And  their  look  is  drcAd  to  Bee, 
For  ibey  mind  you  oAheir  luigelji  in  high  plMe« 
With  eyes  tnmed  on  Deity/' 

This  article  should  not  be  concluded 
without  the  statement  that  very  much 
of  the  cleanliness,  good  order,  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  for  which  the  New  York 
Hospital  was  famous,  was  due  to  the 


fact  that  the  visiting  and  inspecting 
committees  of  the  Board  of  Govemona 
appointed  from  their  own  number^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  hos- 
pital once  a  week,  to  confer  with  the 
medical  officers  and  superintendent,  did 
their  work  thoroughly  and  well,  al- 
though it  must  have  been  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  their  private  affairsL  The 
house  staff  often  met  the  venerable,  but 
active  President  of  the  Board  in  his 
rounds  about  the  wards,  and  ware 
stimulated  to  the  performance  of  their 
duty  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  did 
his. 

The  "  doctors'  mob,"  in  the  winter  of 
1787  and  ^88,  when  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace would  have  torn  the  hogpital  to  the 
groimd,  because  of  the  difisectton  of 
dead  bodies,  which  they  supposed  waa 
carried  on  wdthin  its  widJ^  and  whm 
they  became  eo  infuriated  as  to  stooi 
the  venerated  John  Jay  and  the  gftUttnt 
Baron  Steuben,  who  were  vainJy  en- 
deavoring to  quiet  them,  is  a  piLrt  of 
the  history  of  New  York,  and  if  prop- 
erly treated,  would  require  an  article  of 
itself.  With  this  exception,  the  New 
York  Hospital  has  always  been  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  the  people,  and  enjoyed 
a  deservedly  excellent  reputation  among 
them.  Many  a  hard-working  man  has 
strictly  enjoined  his  family  to  luiTe  liim 
carried  to  it,  in  case  any  serious  acci- 
dent happened  to  him,  preferring  the 
care  of  its  trained  nuiisee  and  skilled 
l>hysiclans  to  that  which  his  humble 
home  could  afford.  May  the  time  be 
not  far  off  when  it  sludl  arise  from  its 
ruins,  to  again  do  its  beneficent  work. 
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"  Left  Emmetsburg  at  7  a.  m.,"  says 
my  pocket-diary  of  1863,  under  the 
heading  of  Wednesday,  July  1. 

We  had  been  marching  northward 
about  two  weeks  from  our  quarters  at 
Acquia  Landing,  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  Edward's  Ferry,  and  well  knew 
that  we  were  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  who 
had  made  one  of  his  splendid  feints, 
g9t  away  under  cover  of  it  a  good  two- 
days'  march  ahead  of  us,  and  was  in 
Pennsylvania.  Full  many  a  rumor 
reached  our  ears,  of  Harrisburg  sacked, 
of  cornfields  burned,  of  devastation  and 
Vandalism,  but  how  much  to  believe 
and  how  much  to  reject,  we  could  not 
tell.  We  had  received  no  New  York 
papers  (on  which  regimental  officers 
always  relied  for  such  information) 
since  we  started ;  and  except  at  Army, 
or,  perhaps,  Corps  Headquarters,  pre- 
cious little  is  generally  known  of  the 
why  and  the  wherefore,  the  cause  and 
the  effect  of  the  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  of  a  large  army.  Generali- 
ties we  could,  of  course,  guess  at,  or 
hear  about ;  that  we  were  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  pursuit  of  the  "  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,"  we  were  well  aware 
of;  that  we  should  not  go  much  farther 
without  a  "  big  fight "  we  could  easily 
imagine ;  but  just  where  Lee  was,  or 
what  battle-ground  he  would  select,  or 
how  many  days  hence  the  collision 
woul  occur,  we  had  no  conception  of. 

Nor  did  we  seriously  bother  ourselves 
about  it.  Our  Colonel,  brave  fellow, 
had  fallen  in  the  awful  m616e  at  Chan- 
cello  rsville  ;  our  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
in  command,  and  I  was  his  Adjutant. 
There  were  no  other  mounted  officers  in 
his  regiment,  and  we  had  enough  to  do 
to  keep  the  command  in  good  order, 
and  ready  for  the  hard  work  we  knew 
was  sure  to  come,  without  trying  to  find 
out  the  when  and  the  where. 

Colonel  and  I  were  on  very  in- 
timate terms.    We  had  each  been  in 


service  since  early  in  the  war,  and  each 
had  joined  this  regiment  (a  new  one) 
after  a  probation  in  the  field ;  he  under 
McDowell,  I  under  gallant  Kearny, 
which  had  made  us  veterans  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  officers,  none  of 
whom  had  seen  service  until  within  the 
last  few  months.  This  had  always 
made  us  good  friends;  and  we  had, 
from  the  first,  shared  our  meals,  slept 
under  the  same  shelter-tent,  and  been 
officially  and  personally  as  closely  allied 
as  ever  two  officers  could  be.  The 
Colonel  let  a  good  half  of  the  duty  fall 
upon  me,  and  reposed  great  confidence 
in  my  discretion.  My  position  in  the 
regiment  was  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a 
responsible  one. 

We  marched  along  leisurely  enough, 
making  about  two  miles  in  the  hour, 
and  then  enjoying  our  ten-minutes  halt, 
as  is  usual  when  there  are  no  orders 
before  the  marching.  Nothing  was  far- 
ther from  our  thoughts, — at  least  to  us 
uninitiated  fellows, — than  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  engagement.  To  be 
sure,  we  had  broken  up  at  three  that 
morning,  and  by  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  had  got  within  six  or  eight 
miles  of  G^tysburg — ^name  unfamiliar, 
then,  familiar  since  to  all  the  world — 
but  it  was  not  till  about  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon,  that  we  heard  the  boom- 
ing of  guns  ahead,  and  began  to  prick 
up  our  ears  at  the  probability  of  an 
approaching  action. 

The  booming  went  sullenly  on,  bear- 
ing no  definite  tidings,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  when  our  Brigade  A.  A.  G. 
(little  aware,  poor  fellow,  that  before 
sundown  his  life-blood  would  be  ebb- 
ing out)  rode  down  the  column  with, 
"  Keep  your  men  well  in  hand,  Colonel, 
and  close  them  up — there's  fighting  to 
do  ahead  I  "  and  passed  on  with  the 
message  to  the  regiments  in  the  rear. 

Now  is  the  time  to  watch  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  men.    Here  one  whose 
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buce  may  be  a  Ek^e  paler,  but  his  cje 
Is  none  the  leas  lustrous,  nor  his  11  pa 
less  firmly  knit,  as  he  weighs  Ms  incli- 
nation with  Ma  duty.  Beside  him  laga 
a  dead'beatj  who  five  minutcfi  hence 
will  complain  of  sore  fwt^  and  mako 
every  excnse,  and  look  for  every  chance 
to  drop  out  and  straggle ;  not  far  off, 
the  bragging  fellow,  whom  you  would 
dub  a  lion  from  his  words  and  a  hare 
from  his  deeds;  who  will  talk  loud, 
and  vent  Ms  gasconade  on  every  side, 
but  who  will  be  as  far  to  the  rinir  in  the 
coming  broil  as  he  can  get,  by  sneaking 
or  deliberately  running  away.  The  Ixjy, 
fair-faced  and  small,  scarce  cighteeij 
years  old,  that  trudges  beMnd  him, 
wMsthng  to  keep  his  courage  up  and 
drown  the  remembrance  of  mother's 
kiss  and  sister^s  smile  left  far  behind  at 
home,  a  pigmy  compared  with  his  file 
leader,  and  probably  often  a  sufferer 
flrom  the  bully^s  coarseness  and  ill-na- 
ture, is  yet  an  unconacious  hero.  Ho 
will  be  in  line  when  the  braggart  is 
sknlking  in  the  rear ;  he  will  do  the 
work  which  the  dead-ljeat  avoids ;  he 
will  march  on  with  sore  and  blistered 
feet ;  he  will  stick  to  tbe  ranks  till  he 
is  shot  down  and  crippled.  At  such  a 
time  it  is  easy  to  tell  wlio  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  who  to  be  spotted  as  a 
shirk  or  a  coward.  As  a  rule,  for  a 
volunteer  company,  give  me  the  well- 
bred  lad  of  less  than  twenty.  Easy  to 
manage,  relying  upon  his  officers  for 
guidance  and  example  instead  of  his 
own  discretion,  less  conscioug  of  dan- 
ger»  too  young  to  he  bound  by  any 
habits,  the  boy  will  generally  ont- 
march,  out-work,  and  out-fight  the  old- 
er man  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  in  a 
tight  place  he  will  stick  to  you  gallantly, 
and  if  you  will  only  kad^  he  will  /alimo 
through  thick  and  thin.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  old,  trained  soldier ;  I  only  speak 
of  volunteers. 

We  had  been  keeping  np  the  accele- 
rated pace,  probably  two  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour,  for  some  little  while,  when 
several  stiitf-officers,  one  by  one,  came 
down  the  line  to  urge  us  on,  and  every 
now  and  then  stopping  to  answer  an 
Hout  the  news.    Once  told,  it 


soon  got  abroad.  "  The  First  Corps  has 
liad  an  eugagemeut  some  five  miles  on, 
at  Getty flbur^f,  and  Reynolds  has  cap- 
tured a  whole  rebel  brigade !  '^ 

**  Bully  for  Reynolds !  '*  is  the  tmiver- 
sal  comment. 

Then,  a  few  minutes  later,  cornea 
another  rtmior:  **  General  HeynoldB 
killed  1 '' 

*^  Close  np,  men  1  Captain,  keep  your 
men  well  together  I  "  is  the  instinctive 
comment  on  this. 

By  this  time  every  one  has  forgotten 
any  s^-mptoms  of  fatigue  which  may 
have  been  creeping  over  him,  in  the 
exciting  iinticipation  of  an  approaching 
fray.  Every  one's  blood  flows  quicker, 
every  pulse  beats  louder,  every  nerve  is 
more  sensitive,  and  every  one  feels  that 
he  is  living  faster  than  he  was  half  an 
hour  since. 

Kor  this  from  fftiat-heartedness.  The 
bravest  men  will  feel  a  certain  dread  on 
going  into  action^  at  least  eYorj  man 
who  has  a  Mgh-stnmg  nature  and  a 
gentle  blood.  I  have  seen  men  whose 
slugp^hncsa  never  left  them,  even  in  the 
deadliest  struggle ;  who  had  no  dread 
because  no  appreciation  of  danger.  I 
have  seen  men  who  were  continually 
saying  they  would  rather  fight  than  not, 
who  were  on  their  muscle  continually, 
"  q>oiling  {ax  a  fight,"  as  they  say  over 
in  Erin  ;  but  my  humble  experience, 
gathered  on  some  scores  of  hard-fought 
fields  with  tlie  old  Tliird  Corps,  has 
taught  me  that  such  men  are  generally 
unreliable,  and  that  they  do  not  make 
good  officers.  Some  of  them  may  do 
for  a  charge  on  a  battery,  where  ten 
minutes  will  do  the  work ;  but  for  your 
steady,  cool  leader,  who  will  neither 
lose  his  head  in  the  flurry  of  an  action, 
nor  let  slip  a  good  opportunity  from 
sheer  inertia,  commend  me  to  the  man 
who  hjis  the  nerves  to  feel  his  danger, 
and  the  nerve  to  do  Ms  duty. 

Ever  and  anon  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
firing  ahead,  and  then  it  would  break 
out  again  with  fresh  vigor.  We  hur- 
ried on  without  the  hourly  halts ;  but 
for  fear  of  bringing  the  men  int^  action 
too  tired  to  be  effective,  no  double- 
quick  was  ordered.    Finally,  early  in 
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the  afternoon,  we  hove  in  BigM  of  Get- 
tysburg. Passing  on  through  the  town, 
with  much  ado  preventing  the  men 
from  dropping  oat  to  get  the  tempting 
drinks  of  water,  ladled  out  by  women 
and  maidens  at  nearly  every  house,  we 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  place, 
marched  into  the  fields,  and  were  drawn 
up  into  double  column  in  the  place 
pointed  out  by  the  proper  staff-officer. 

We  then  had  a  few  minutes  to  our- 
selves. The  men  were  allowed  to  rest 
in  line,  and  each  one  sat  or  lay  down  in 
the  most  comfortable  position  just 
where  he  was,  some  reclining  at  full 
length  and  closing  their  eyes,  some 
merely  squatting  down  to  discuss  a 
hard  tack  and  the  situation,  while  the 
first  sergeants  called  the  roll. 

The  Colonel  and  I  sat  under  an  apple 
tree  (our  regiment  was  in  an  orchard), 
and  speculated  upon  the  coming  en- 
counter, and  its  probable  results.  He 
was  a  married  man ;  I  not,  as  yet.  He 
had  been  wedded  to  his  fianc6e  some 
eight  months  before,  on  the  very  day  he 
started  to  join  his  regiment,  and  had 
left  her  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
and  informal  breakfast,  a  wife  by  only 
half.  They  had  been  married  so  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  being  wounded,  she 
might  have  the  right  to  go  to  him,  and 
nnrse  him  through  his  sickness.  Our 
talk  was  naturally  more  or  less  of  our 
dear  ones  at  home,  and  each  committed 
to  the  other  messages  and  directions, 
often  given  before,  in  case  of  mishap. 

We  were  both  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  The  Colonel  was  an  up- 
right, conscientious  Christian,  who  did 
his  whole  duty  not  only  with  military 
precision,  but  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  himself;  and  I  verily  believe  that  no 
soldier  was  ever  more  upheld  in  a  strict 
path  of  duty  by  his  sincere  reh'gious 
feeling,  than  our  good  Colonel.  In 
some  things,  I  used  to  think,  he  carried 
his  religious  scraples  too  far,  but  in  the 
main  I  always  saw  the  benefit  of  his 
piety. 

As  he  and  I  sat  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  officers  and  men,  and  somewhat 
secluded  from  their  observation,  the 
Oolonel  said  to  me  in  the  midst  of  our 


conversation :  ^'  Ai^utant,  we  are  going 
to  have  some  hot  work  shortly, —let  us 
ask  His  protection."  I  readily  assented, 
and  we  knelt  down  under  the  tree,  and 
uttered,  each  in  his  own  heart,  a  prayer 
to  the  God  of  Hosts.  It  was  a  sincerely 
unaffected  act,  prompted  only  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and,  I  feel 
sure,  had  its  good  effect  on  both  of  us. 

Not  long  after,  the  firing,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  hushed,  broke  out 
again  about  a  half  a  mile  on  our  left, 
where  the  First  Corps  was  still  holding 
its  own,  despite  the  loss  of  its  gallant 
leader.  The  ground  was  open,  and  we 
could  sec  the  opposing  lines  of  infantry 
pouring,  now  a  scattering,  now  a  more 
concentrated  fire  of  musketry  into  each 
other's  ranks.  Occasionally,  a  regiment 
would  show  signs  of  wavering,  then 
again  would  rally  with  a  cheer  and 
return  to  its  former  steadiness,  the 
while  the  mounted  officers  rode  along 
the  lines,  and  the  staff  and  orderlies 
galloped  to  and  fro  between  the  front, 
and  the  Commanding- General  in  the 
rear. 

"  Fall  in  I "  rang  along  our  own  line, 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  as  the  tune 
of  skirmish  firing  was  suddenly  taken 
up  in  our  own  front.  But  there  needed 
no  coumiand  for  that,  as  three  or  four 
of  the  cracking  rifies  ahead  sufficed  to 
tell  us  that  beyond  the  woods  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers,  preceding  their  ad- 
vance, had  suddenly  encountered  our 
own.  Quickly  formed,  we  were  march- 
ed in  line  of  double  colunms  at  de- 
ploying distance,  forward  through  the 
fields,  tearing  down  the  fences  in  our 
way,  or  climbing  them  in  confused 
ranks,  and  re-forming  on  the  other  side. 
Our  whole  division  thus  advanced  some 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  halt  and  deploy,  the 
brigades  in  reserve  remaining  in  col- 
umn. On  deployment,  we  stood,  as  far 
as  we  could  see  over  the  level  ground 
to  the  left,  and  extending  to  some 
woods  on  the  right.  How  our  flanks 
were  protected  we  could  not  see,  though 
we  could  readily  imagine.  All  we  ex- 
pected was  that  there  was  work  enough 
cut  out  for  us  in  front,  and  we  concen- 
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trated  our  whole  attention  towards  that 
poiot. 

And  now  for  a  ludicrous  erent — for 
such  will  happen  at  al!  times.  My 
favorite  horse— ^"^  Fanny  Grey  '* — I  had 
been  obliged  to  send  into  Washington 
for  a  rest,  as  she  had  completely  run 
down  by  hard  work  and  little  or  no 
feed  in  the  Chancellorsvillc  campaign ; 
and,  in  her  stead,  my  friends  had  sent 
me  a  little  broim  mare*  whieh  I  nick- 
named *'  Diniple/^  Now  Blmple  was  a 
Tery  nice  little  beast  of  Morgan  breed, 
and  very  scrviccalile ;  but  she  had  never^ 
as  yet,  smelt  gunpuwder.  From  the 
time  WG  had  come  within  sound  of  the 
cannonading,  Miss  Dimple  had  iKien 
getting  more  and  more  excitable,  and 
by  the  time  we  arrived  within  the  im- 
mediate  range  of  the  enemy's  artillery^ 
when  an  occasional  shell  woiihl  whiz 
above  our  head^^  or  explode  near  b}^,  I 
had  hfid  extreme  difficulty  in  managing 
her,  and  attending  to  my  duty  beside. 
And  thu  skirmish-firing  had  capped  the 
climax.,  so  that  when  we  were  advanc- 
ing in  columns,  the  little  wretch,  scared 
by  an  ex|)los!c>n  altogether  too  near  for 
her  sensitive  nerves,  bolted  with  me  out 
to  the  front,  far  l>eyond  oar  line,  and  in 
disMJgreeable  proximity  to  where  I  knew 
the  eut-my  to  t»e,  creating  a  |>eal  i>f 
laughter,  at  my  expense,  through  the 
whole  brigade,  in  which  bht  and  I  were 
well  known  ;  and  completely  shocking 
my  sense  of  propriety  and  military 
punctilio.  But  worse  was  to  come. 
The  next  close  explosion  (before  the 
occurrence  of  which  I  had  reduced  her 
to  terms,  and  again  taken  my  place  on 
the  right  of  the  regiment)  set  Mi^s 
Dimple  oflf  *^  en  earn^re  "  in  a  dianiet* 
rically  opposite  direction.  This  was  in- 
BuBferable,  it  looked  so  very  like  run- 
ning  away,  which,  in  a  physical  point 
of  view,  it  in  troth  was.  This  ^'  bolt '' 
occasioned  another  laugh,  at  which  I 
began  to  get  nettled.  But  fortunately, 
on  again  rejoining  the  regiment,  Dim- 
ple covered  with  foam,  and,  I  fear, 
bearing  some  severe  punctures  from  my 
heavy  epurs  on  her^  pretty  thanks,  I  saw 
that  all  the  mounted  officers  of  regi- 
ments in  our  division  were  dismounting 


(a  by  no  means  unia>ly  Ini^  I  i 
vicious  habit  befom  goiag  n 
and  I,  nothing  loth^thoq^  i 
time    disapproving   of  llie 
gave  over  Dimple  to  »  flti^ 
to  take  to  the  rear,  i 
duties  on  foot. 

As  to  this  habit  of  ( 
action,  I  consider  it  a  very  bad  < 
is  gi>od  in  one  way,  for  it  aaw 
of  the  superior  officers  60111 
nbled,  thus  preserving  tfaeir  asOitf  m 
their  respective  commands;  bat  BJdaii, 
when  behind  breastworks^  or  in  a  de- 
cidedly defensive  attitude^  it  it  Bsdi 
more  apt  to  do  harm  bj  abowiog  tbe 
men  that  their  officers  tarn  —  ^"^g  to 
protect  themselves,  than  good  in  1 
them  from  wounds.  A  nionnted  < 
cau  do  more  to  keep  his  meBatcadjv 
than  if  hu  were  on  foot  Howcror,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  is  generally 
sufficient  to  induce  one  to  disrootmt,  if 
he  sees  the  example  set  by  competent 
authority. 

And  so  here  I  was  on  footr  in  rear  of 
the  right  of  the  regiTOent,  shouting 
eucouragement  to  the  officers  and  men, 
and  tr^'ing  to  keep  the  line  steady,  for 
already  ourskirniisherti  had  been  dLriven 
in  by  the  enemy,  and  came  falling  back 
towards  us,  exchanging  an  oceasional 
shot  as  they  retreated. 

Parsing  through  our  ranks  to  the 
rear,  tliey  soon  discovered  to  our  view 
the  rebel  shaqishooters,  Avho,  in  their 
turn,  were  soon  withdrawn  to  make 
way  for  the  advance  of  the  rebel  Hne^ 
which  was  ordered  to  attack  us  and 
drive  us  through  the  town. 

A  moment  or  two  of  breathless  anx- 
iety and  impatience,  and  the  irregxdar 
line  of  butternut  and  gray  hove  gradu- 
ally in  sight — their  officers  all  mounted, 
waving  their  swords  and  cheering  on 
their  men.  It  had  been  hard,  hitherto^ 
to  make  our  men  reserve  their  fire.  In 
a  new  regiment,  there  are  always  a  few 
nervous  fellows,  who  are  sure  to  pop 
off  their  pieces  long  before  there  is  any 
thing  to  aim  at,  and  unless  great  care  is 
taken,  and  the  men  constantly  caution- 
ed, half  the  rest  will  follow  suit,  and 
waste  tlieii'  animmiitiou,  courage  and 
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morale,  ia  worse  than  frmtlcss  firing. 
And  now,  of  course,  there  was  the  usual 
proportioiL  of  stray  shots,  each  followed 
by  a  volley  of  oaths  from  the  delin- 
quents^ superiorB,  and  not  a  few  by  a 
sound  rap  oyer  the  head,  admimstered 
to  the  offending  &on  of  Mara  by  a  testy 
file-closej. 

The  danger  of  a  premature  general 
firing  came,  however,  speedily  to  aa 
end;  for  when  the  rebel  line  had  ar- 
rived to  within  some  two  hundred 
yards  from  our  own,  the  command  was 
giyen,  aud  a  spirited  fire  by  file  rflttled 
down  from  the  right  of  each  company. 

This  in  no  way  checked  the  enemy's 
advance,  hut  it  drew  their  fire;  and 
they  continued  slowly  to  push  on,  keep- 
ing it  up  in  a  desultory  manner  as  they 
drew  near,  while  ever  and  anon,  as  the 
smoke  would  clear  away,  in  some  spot, 
you  could  see  their  officers  ruahing  to 
and  fro  in  excited  endeavors  to  keep 
their  men  braced  up  to  their  work. 

At  almut  a  hundred  yards'  distance 
they  halted,  and  as  their  fire  became 
more  sUsady^  it  began  to  have  more 
visilnle  effect  upon  our  ranks.  Every 
Gye  or  six  seconds  some  poor  fellow 
would  throw  up  his  arms  with  an 
"  Ugh  I  '*  and  drop  ;  then  pick  himself 
up,  perhaps,  and  start  for  the  rear. 
Another  ivould  drop  flat  on  his  face,  or 
bis  back,  without  a  sound ;  another 
break  down,  and  fall  together  in  a 
heap.  Still  another  would  let  drop  liis 
gun,  and  holding  his  shattered  arm, 
would  leave  the  ranks;  or,  perhaps, 
stay  by  to  encourage  his  comrades. 
One  brave  boy  near  me,  I  remember, 
©hot  in  the  leg,  sat  there  loading  and 
firing  with  as  mucli  regularity  aud  cool- 
ness as  if  untouched,  now  and  then 
shotiring  to  some  comrade  in  front  of 
him  to  make  room  for  his  shot ;  while 
some  scared  booby,  with  a  scratch  scarce 
deep  enough  to  draw  the  blood,  would 
nm  bellowiog  out  of  range;  or  some 
man,  who  had  completely  lost  his  head 
in  the  excitement,  though  mechanically 
keeping  his  place  in  line,  would  load 
his  musket  and  deliberately  fire  in  the 
air. 

Before  ten  minutes  of  this  work  were 


well  past,  a  good  quarter  of  the  men 
were  lying  about  dead  or  woonded,  or 
were  limping  back  to  the  surgeons ;  but 
still  the  firing  went  on,  neither  side 
showing  symptoms  of  wavering.  Under 
the  never-ceasing  encouragements  of  the 
officers,  generally  taking  the  form  of 
**  Give  'em  — ,  boys  !  "  or,  "  Knock 
spots  out  of  them,  boys  1 "  or,  ^'  Rake 
—  out  of  ^em,  iKiys  I  ^*  this  familiar 
synonym  for  heat  creeping  into  ahnost 
every  admonition,  our  men,  though  with 
thinned  ranks  and  ghastly  wounds  star- 
ing them  ia  the  face  on  every  side,  kept 
unflinchingly  up  to  the  mark. 

A  titer  about  thirty  minutes  of  this 
withering  fire,  the  rebels  made  a  charge. 
It  was  not  a  charge  on  the  double* 
quick,  but  a  simple  advance,  firing  as 
they  came  on.  At  the  same  time  a 
rebel  battery,  which  somehow  had  crept 
up  on  an  eminence  to  our  right,  son^e 
half  niile  distant,  begifn  to  pepper  us 
with  grape  and  eanister.  This  was  very 
annoying,  for  allliough  the  fire  of  a 
battery  is  much  less  deadly  at  a  dis- 
tance than  musketrj'^  close  at  hand,  the 
noises  are  so  much  more  appalling  tlitit 
men  will  get  uneasy  under  a  harmteris 
shelling  quicker  than  under  a  murder- 
ous fire  of  small  arms.  And  this  bat- 
tery was  unfortunately  almost  in  rear 
of  our  flank. 

But  our  line  preserved  its  steadiness, 
nevertheless,  until  the  rebels  had  ap» 
proached  to  within  sixty  or  eighty 
yards,  wlicn  it  showed  signs  of  becom* 
ing  unsteady.  Wo  officers  redoubled 
our  exertions,  shouted,  waved  our 
swords,  swore,  struck  the  men  most 
incliced  to  give  way,  went  to  almost 
every  extreme,  but  with  no  avail  Our 
line  had  already  fallen  back  twelve  or 
fifteen  yards,  we  could  see  the  division 
on  our  right  in  full  retreat,  and  there 
was  no  ilisguising  the  fact  that  we  were 
fairly  tbiveu  off  the  field. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  while  rushing 
about,  ordering  and  entreating,  gesticu* 
lating  and  threatening,  I  was  knocked 
clean  off  my  feet  by  an  exernciating 
blow  (so  it  felt)  on  my  right  foot  \  our 
line  passed  over  me  in  retreat,  and  I 
found  myself  in  the  disagreeable  posi- 
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Son  of  being  between  two  fires  {neither 
Bide  having  ceased  their  fi;sillade)^  and 
with  redoubled  prospects  of  being  taken 
prisoner.  Tho  whole  thing  was  done 
so  quickly  that  I  had  no  time  to  get 
any  of  our  men  to  carry  me  off^  and 
haviDg  no  desire  to  be  shut  agiiin^  with 
"  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  " 
on  my  lips^  I  ky  dcywn  where  I  fell, 
among  the  dead  and  wonnded,  antU  tlie 
rebels,  after  a  rousing  yellj  censed  firing, 
and  advanced  in  pursjuit  of  our  retiring 
men.  Then  I  sat  up  again,  the  rebel 
line  passed  over  me,  and  I  was  captnrcd. 

A  moment  after,  a  rebel  itraggler, 
unkempt  and  powder-begrimed,  came 
along  seeking  whom  he  might  devour, 
and  eeeing  an  officer  sitting  before  him 
in  the  hated  blue  coat,  demanded  my 
arms.  As  no  one  but  an  office  had  a 
right  to  disarm  me,  I  told  him  to  "  Go 
to  ^—  ; "  improper  language,  I  confess, 
but  pardonablej  perhaps,  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  inetead  of  minding  my  ad- 
monition, he  raised  his  gun,  as  if  to 
club  me.  Luckily  for  my  brain^  how- 
ever, as  I  was  grabbing  at  my  revolver, 
an  officer  on  General  Gordon's  stA%  us 
I  afterwards  ascertained,  happening  to 
notice  my  dilemma,  gave  a  shout  to  ray 
would-be  immolator,  which  arrested  his 
bloWf  and,  on  his  turning  about  and 
ascertaining  its  source,  had  the  elTect 
of  sending  him  about  his  business  with 
a  ^^  D — d  Yank.,  anyhow  1 ''  and  I  was 
Baved  from  a  broken  crown.  The  officer 
rode  up  to  me,  demanding  my  arms^ 
which  I  reluctantly  smrendered,  espe- 
cially the  8word*--a  gill,  and  a  very 
handsome  weapon.  However,  it  was 
the  fate  of  war.  The  officer  told  me 
the  attacking  division  was  Gordo n*s, 
asked  my  Corps,  and  before  I  could 
ascertain  bis  name,  with  a  view  of  sub- 
sequently recovering  my  sword,  he  rode 
away  about  his  duties. 

I  tbeii  set  to  work  to  examine  my 
wound.  Cutting  off  my  boot  and  stock- 
ing, I  found  that  a  Mini6  ball  had  gone 
through  my  tmkle-joint.  This  was  not 
my  first  wound^  but  in  neither  of  my 
prior  ones  had  bones  been  broken,  and 
I  had  no  idea  how  painful  such  a  shot 
oonld  be.  Tearing  up  my  handkerchief, 


1  made  a  compress  for  each  side  of  the 
wounded  ankle^  using  my  canteen-water 
to  moisten  it,  and  bound  it  up  with  a 
bandage  I  had  long  carried  in  my 
pocki^t;  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  sergeant 
of  our  regiment,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  a  Confederate  tatterdema- 
lion, who  was  disposed  to  be  accommo- 
dating, and,  I  dare  say,  glad  to  go  to 
the  rear  instead  of  the  front,  I  limped 
away  on  one  foot,  holding  the  cumber- 
some limb  out  before  me. 

My  progress  was  not  speedy,  but  any 
change  was  pleasant;  for  the  place 
where  I  had  been  shot  was  literally 
strewed  with  killed  and  wounded,  and, 
withal,  a  worrying  little  skirmish  was 
still  going  on  between  advancing  reb. 
and  retreating  Yank,,  just  far  enough 
away  for  fifly  per  cent  of  the  balls  to 
whiz  round  our  heatls  in  undesirable 
proximity. 

Still,  in  about  an  hour,  by  dint  of 
frequent  rests,  I  had  limped  some  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  into  a  grove 
of  trees,  through  which  ran  a  good 
sized  stream.  At  the  aide  of  this  I  took 
up  my  stand  {figuratively  speaking), 
and  pressing  a  dnimmer-boy  into  my 
service,  by  the  aid  of  a  tin  cup  and 
considerable  urging  of  the  youngster,  I 
kept  my  wound  in  a  cikjI  and  unin* 
fiamed  stiite  by  dripping  an  almost  con- 
stant stream  ->f  water  upon  it.  And  to 
this  habit,  in  wliich  I  persevered  all 
day  and  most  of  the  night  during  the 
^Ye  days  I  was  without  medical  treat- 
ment, I  ascribe  the  fact  that  very  little 
sign  of  mortification  ever  showed  itself. 

Before  arriviog  at  my  brook-side  rest- 
ing-place, I  had  passed  over  the  spot 
where  the  rebel  line  bad  been  posfted 
during  the  engagement,  and  I  perceived, 
with  a  grim  sort  of  satisfaction,  that 
apparently  more  gray  jackets  were  lying 
about  timn  blue  jackets  in  the  place  I 
had  just  before  left;  which  was  a  par- 
tial, though  perhaps  inhuman,  reward 
for  the  laborious  drills  in  which  I  had 
participated  during  the  previous  nine 
months.  But,  in  the  main,  my  animos- 
ity had  merged  into  selfishness,  and  all 
my  thoughts,  for  the  time  being, ' 
concentrated  upon  the  ankle. 
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I  had  sat  but  a  few  moments  by  the 
brook,  whea  an  officer  rode  up,  dis- 
njounted,  and  entered  into  convcrsatiou 
with  me.  He  knew  my  corps  by  iny 
badge,  but  was   anxious  ta   know   as 

»much  of  the  movements  of  the  rest  of 
the  army  as  possible,  I  knew  little, 
and  was  conveniently  ignorant  of  that, 
in  my  talk  with  him ;  and  soon  tired 
of  pumping,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  as 
lief  give  him  my  spur,  as  hh  ja<led  ani- 

Imal  needed  its  incentive  as  much  as 
forage.  I  complied  with  his  request 
right  willingly,  as  a  spur  was  likely  to 
be  of  little  use  to  me  now, 

I  While  on  this  BUljject^  I  may  as  well 
relate  the  singular  adventure  which 
beffl  my  other  spur,  which  I  had  cut 
oflF  und  thiown  aside  with  my  boot.  It 
was  a  large  Mexican  fipur,  with  two 
inch  rowels  and  jingling  pendents^  the 
fioit  of  spurs  any  one  in  search  of 
**  style  ^*  is  apt  to  indulge  in  out  in  the 
field.  Its  well  buraisbed  brass,  as  it  lay 
on  the  ground,  had  caught  the  eye  of  a 
stray  reb,  who  picked  it  up,  and  carried 
it  off  as  lawful  booty.  He  bad  not  gone 
far,  dandling  lu3  prize,  before  he  came 

across  Colonel ,  who  had  likewise 

been  wounded  and  left  on  the  field^  but 
although  within  twenty  rcids  of  each 
other,  owing  to  the  number  of  casualties 
in  our  irnmedlate  vicinity,  neither  ho 
nor  I  knew  of  the  otlier's  mishap. 

The  Colonel  at  once  recognbsed  the 
spur,  and  asked  the  man  where  he  had 
found  it.  "  About  forty  or  fifty  yardi 
over  thar  I  '*  quoth  he^  ^*  on  a  boot^ — the 

I  cursed  Yank  was*  shot  through  the  t<)Ot, 
damn  hira  1 "  The  Colonel  at  ouce  de- 
manded the  spur  aa  the  property  of  his 
adjutant,  and  backing  up  his  demand 
by  the  judicious  display  of  a  green- 
back, poBsessed  himself  of  the  article, 
which  he  suhaequently  returned  to  me. 
He  thus  knew  I  was  shot,  and  rested 
not  till  he  had  reestablished  communi- 
cation with  me. 

I  had  frequent  visits  ft-om  lesser  Con- 
federate officers,  generally  of  the  medi- 
cal, commissary,  or  quartermaster's  de- 
partments, and  many  really  agreeable 
talks  with  them  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  at  my  station  by  the  brook. 


Most  of  them  I  found  courteous,  good- 
natured,  and  intelligent;  few  of  them 
assuming,  and  the  majority  decided 
gentlemeo.  All  were  very  confident  of 
success  in  this  move,  sure  that  it  would 
result  in  a  peace  favorable  to  the  Con- 
federacy; their  usual  argument  being 
that  the  Northern  Democrats  would  soon 
see  an  end  put  to  the  war,  and  an  hon- 
orable peace  secured  to  their  brother- 
politicians  South,  Any  dissent  from 
this  view  waa  apt  to  be  treated  as  short- 
sighted and  biassed,  so  that  X  soon 
learned  to  keep  my  opinit>ns  on  the 
war-question  to  myi^If.  But  I  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  my  treatment  by 
Gurilon's  Brigade.  It  waa  uniformly 
kind  and  considerate,  and  fully  justified 
the  high  reputation  the  brigade  enjoyed 
throughout  the  rebel  army  for  its  good 
discipline  and  material. 

About  8  p.  M.,  through  the  kindness 
of  a  rebel  surgeon,  I  was  carried  into  a 
neighboring  house,  and  given  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  than  I  had  a 
right  to  ejcpect,  a  bed  and  mattrass. 
This  was  an  entirely  unlooked-for  lux- 
ury, and  duly  rejoiced  over ;  but  when 
the  surgeon  in  chaise  assigned  one  of 
our  captured  meiij  Fran^oifi  by  name, 
to  me  and  my  comrades  as  nurse,  my 
delight  knew  no  bounds.  I  considered 
myself  made. 

One  of  our  Greueral  officers,  a  division 
commander,  lay  in  the  next  room  to  me 
{my  bed  was  in  a  little  room,  where  X 
was  all  by  myself),  severely  shot 
through  the  body.  His  chtmt  e  of  life 
seemed  very  &Iim ;  but,  like  a  bravo 
maUy  he  resolved  he  would  not  die, 
unless  it  was  an  absolute  consequence; 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  valor  in  health 
and  in  sicknesa,  he  subsequently  got 
welL  I  have  often  known  such  recover- 
ies from  sheer  force  of  will ;  and  I  have 
known  men  with  slight  wounds  that 
ought  not  to  have  kept  them  on  the 
sick-list  three  weeks,  worry  tlicmsdves 
into  the  gm^e^  for  fear  they  were  going 
to  die,  I  only  once  caught  a  sight  of 
the  General,  as  they  were  bringing  him 
into  the  house  on  Ids  stretcher,  and  aa 
we  could  neither  of  us  move,  our  com- 
munication was  limited  to  messages 
through  the  medium  of  Franvois. 
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The  surgeon  completed  his  kin dn eases 
by  giving  me  a  inorpliine  pill  (a  very 
preciousi  thing  in  rebeldom),  but  had 
no  time  to  extiinine  my  foot,  as  so  many 
more  severely  wounded  men  were  to  be 
attended  to.  But  the  pill  was  a  great 
boon,  and  under  its  drowsy  influence  I 
miinttged  to  get  aevenil  lioura*  sleep 
during  the  night. 

As  morning  dawned,  an  occasional 
gun  gave  notice  of  another  impending 
clash  of  arms.  It  made  us  prisoners  feel 
uncomfortable  in  the  last  degree;  nor 
were  we  made  less  nervous  by  a  report 
broufrht  in  by  Fran^iois,  shortly  after 
sunrise,  that  our  house  wfts  in  direct 
range  of  the  Union  batteries,  which  he 
could  see  posted  on  the  hills  beyond 
the  town*  Of  all  things  apt  to  make 
you  ill  at  ease,  is  being  wounded  and 
under  fire ;  and  when  the  fire  happens 
to  be  that  of  your  own  forces,  the  nerv- 
ousness becomes  painful  in  the  extreme, 
Francois*  report  proved  to  be  only  too 
correct,  as  was  soon  after  verified  by 
the  many  shells  which  burst  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinily  of  our  hospital,  and 
the  three  which  went  through  it. 

These  last  were  missives  from  our 
friends,  which  could  well  have  been 
spared.  One  of  them  set  the  house  on 
fine,  and  only  by  considerable  exertion 
were  the  flames  extinguished.  The 
other  two  contentc^d  themselves  with 
scattering  the  plaster  and  such  inmates 
of  the  house  as  were  capable  of  being 
scattered,  pars  qftontm  non  fui;  and 
one  of  them  brought  the  ceiling  down 
upon  my  bed,  much  to  my  aatoniah- 
mentj  discomfort  and  pain, 

I  have  said  above  that  I  have  cause 
only  to  remember  ray  treatment  in  ivlxd 
hands  as  courteous  and  kind.  I  except 
ooe  case.  About  noon  of  July  2il,  I  had 
managed  to  pump  out  of  the  owner  of 
the  house  tho  weighty  fact  that  he  had 
a  small  bjurel  of  corn-dneal  and  some 
half-dozen  ducks  hid  away  in  the  gar- 
ret, sole  relics  of  his  ^^  teeming  flocks 
and  granges  full,"  for  which^  prior  to 
the  rebel  occupation  of  Ms  farm,  he 
had  "  thanked  the  bounteous  Paa'^  By 
earnest  entreaty,  and  prompt  payment 
of  his  starvation-price,  I  induced  him 


to  transfer  his  right,  tille,  and  interest 
in  a  portion  of  this  meal,  tind  three  of 
these  ducks,  to  me.  1  had  at  the  time 
been  fasting  some  twenty-four  hours,  was 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  felt 
in  great  need  of  some  nourishing  food. 
On  obtaining  the  precious  edibles,  with 
which  I  hoped  to  make  glad  the  hearts 
of  my  comrades  as  well  as  my  own,  I 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  Francois, 
with  orders  to  cook  them  without  de- 
lay, and  serve  them  up  d  to  mUitaw^ 
which  means,  generally,  on  a  more  or 
less  clean  board.  Soon  ascended  from 
the  kitchen  below  the  savoury  smell  of 
roasting  duck  and  browning  corn-cake; 
and  I  need  tell  none  who  have  fasted  as 
long  under  simitar  circumtancea,  h&m 
savory  it  was. 

But  in  the  delicious  odor  lay  the 
danger.  Not  alone  to  our  nostrils  did 
it  ascend,  but  it  attracted  to  the  spot  a 
couple  of  straggling,  voracious  butter- 
nuts. 

"  Yank.,  what  the  hell  you  got 
there?''  suddenly  saluted  the  ears  of 
startled  Francois.  Ti>o  !ate  to  Idde 
even  a  portion  of  the  viaoda,  poor 
Francois  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 

'*  Who  the  hell  does  them  ducjcs  be- 
long to  ?  '*  inquired  the  spokesraou  of 
the  party. 

**  To  a  wounded  oflicer  up-stairs,''' 

''  Confed.  or  Yank.  ? '' 

Here  was  an  awkward  casuistic  di- 
lemma. Possibly,  under  all  the  circnm- 
stanccs,  Fran^^is  would  have  been  eK- 
cusable  in  positive  equivocation,  if  not 
absolute  falsehood;  but  not  verged  in 
either  of  these  useful  arts,  as  soldiers 
are  generally  too  apt  to  be^  he  unhesi- 
tatingly answered : 

**  Union  I " 
^  "  Well,  damn  hira,  give  me  the  duckl 
then.** 

And  amid  entreaties,  protestations, 
and  appeals,  the  ducks  were  borne 
away,  leaving  poor  Franooia  not  to  be 
comforted,  and  we  hungry  mortals 
above,  dinnerless,  and  without  a  chance 
of  dinner. 

This  piece  of  foragmg,  even  e^onsider- 
ing  the  source — a  pair  of  biittem%t 
ttraijQlen—l  have    always    felt  to  be 
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meanness  personified.  Perhaps  I  am 
biassed.  Bat  to  take  food  from  a* 
woanded  man,  be  he  friend  or  foe,  must 
require  a  pitifully  small  nature. 

Francois  felt  worse  than  I  did ;  and 
shortly  after  endeavored  to  retrieve 
himself  by  bringing  me  some  broken 
hard-tack,  which,  though  on  a  search- 
ing crosd-examinatiou,  I  elicited  to  have 
been  gathered  from  the  haversacks  of 
sundry  dead  men  hard  by,  I  nevertheless 
ate  with  such  relish  as  my  physical  con- 
dition and  the  not  very  great  sweetness 
of  the  morsel  allowed. 

My  diary  of  July  2d  contains  little. 
I  was  too  weak  to  write  much.  I  had 
lost  considerable  blood,  and  felt  listless. 
Among  the  jottings  occur:  "Z<wi^, 
weary  day," — "  Wound  very  painful," — 
*' Wonder  how  long  before  my  ankle 
will  get  well  again." 

This  last  is  curious.  I  might  have 
known  that  with  the  ankle-joint  shot 
all  to  splinters,  I  could  never  have  any 
thing  but  a  stiff  foot,  even  if  I  could 
keep  the  foot  at  all ;  but  all  my  life  I 
had  been  a  great  runner,  jumper,  gym- 
nast, cricketer;  my  legs  had  always 
been  the  best  part  of  me, — ^not  so  much 
in  the  handsome  as  in  the  useful  line ; 
and  I  never  once  dreamed  that  all  these 
habits  were  of  the  past,  and  that  in  the 
future  I  should  limp  along  through  the 
world— a  cripple.  I  can  give  no  idea 
of  the  heart-swelling  shock  I  felt  when 
told  I  must  lose  my  leg.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  ever  had  any  thing  so 
entirely  crush  me  for  the  moment,  as 
this  unlooked-for  bitter  news. 

On  Friday,  July  3d,  I  was  evidently 
still  more  listless,  partly  from  inaction, 
but  mainly  from  the  drain  on  my  sys- 
tem occasioned  by  the  loas  of  so  much 
blood  and  the  constant  pain.  I  had 
had  no  medical  attendance  whatever; 
surgeons  were  few,  patients  many.  Only 
*'  Rebel  Commissary  "  is  jotted  down  in 
my  diary.  But  this  recalls  a  pleasant 
reminiscence. 

About  3  F.  M.  of  that  day,  a  Confed- 
erate officer  came  into  my  room,  sat 
down,  and  began  talking  with  me. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  said : 

*^  You  look  as  if  you  wanted  some* 


thing  to  eat  and  drink.  Have  you  any 
one  here  to  wait  on  you  ? " 

I  called  Francois,  to  whom  the  Com- 
missary gave  a  hastily  scribbled  note 
on  a  page  torn  from  my  diary,  telling 
him  where  to  go  and  bring  what  was 
ordered  therein.  In  some  twenty  min- 
utes, Francois  returned  with  a  tin-cup 
of  hot  cofiee,  and  three  or  four  nice 
buttered  rolls.  Little  did  I  ask  where 
such  delicacies  came  from.  I  only 
thanked  the  Commissary,  and  did  im- 
mediate justice  to  his  bounty.  A 
brighter  spot  in  the  whole  of  my  life  I 
do  not  remember  than  this  little  cour- 
tesy. 

The  Commissary  told  me  that  our 
forces  were  getting  badly  beaten,  de- 
spite their  good  position  on  the  hills. 

This  I  took  cum  grano  sails.  He  also 
told  me  that  they  expected  the  Union 
army  to  retreat  during  the  coming 
night,  in  which  case  there  was  no 
doubt  the  war  was  at  an  end.  I  did 
not  pretend  to  argue  the  case  with  him, 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  own  notions 
on  the  subject.  Most  of  our  conversa- 
tion was  on  other  topics.  We  had  both 
been  students  at  Heidelberg,  and  found 
no  lack  of  pleasant  memories  to  chat 
about.  Since  then  I  have  cherished  a 
warm  friendship  for  this  gentleman, 
though  his  name  has  escaped  my  me- 
mory, and  I  have  no  idea  where  his  lot 
may  be  cast. 

Under  Saturday,  July  4th,  I  find 
only  the  word  "ambulances"  noted 
in  my  diary.  This  I  remember  to  have 
been  the  information,  scarcely  credited 
at  the  time,  that  some  Union  ambu- 
lances had  driven  up  the  road  within 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house.  Fran- 
cois said  he  had  seen  them ;  but  I  fear- 
ed he  was  mistaken.  To  be  sure,  there 
had  been  an  almost  universal  cessation 
in  the  firing,  the  rebel  pickets  had  been 
withdrawn  to  near  our  house,  and  large 
masses  of  the  enemy's  troops  had  left 
the  vicinity ;  but  so  little  idea  had  I 
that  the  enemy  would  leave  us  behind,^ 
that  I  could  scarcely  credit  such  goo4 
news.  I  was  not  aware  that  they  could 
not  carry  off  one  out  of  five  of  their 
own  wounded,  for  lack  of  transportation. 
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And  when  od  Sunduy,  the  5 til,  we 
woke  up  to  find  that  the  rebel  anny 
had  actually  left^  that  we  had  won  ti 
great  victory,  that  tho  enemy  was  in 
fttU  retreat  le?t  he  bhoukl  bi?  cut  off 
before  he  could  cross  the  Potx>inac,  who 
shall  depict  the  joy  which  made  warm 
our  hearts  and  shone  in  our  ftices  ?  We 
were  recaptured,  victorious,  not  doom- 
ed to  Btarvation  in  Libby  or  Ander^oii- 
Tille.  Happineas  was  not  our  condition 
— we  were  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

But  this  ends  my  subject.  I  need  not 
tell  of  my  being  carried  into  town,  in 
the  game  ambulance  with  the  Colonel, 
who,  when  he  had  found  where  I  was, 
rested  not  till  he  had  got  me  beside 


him  again ;  of  our  procuring  a  private 
room  in  Gettysburg,  through  the  kind 
instrumentality  of  a  friendly  Genrral 
officer ;  of  the  lovely  care  of  our  good 
hostesB;  of  the  ColoneVs  pretty  wUb 
coming  to  rejoice  over  his  safety;  of 
my  suffering  amputation  ;  of  my  being 
carried  home ;  and  of  my  living  to  know 
that  a  one-legged  man  is  not  necessarily 
a  rrippf^  in  its  wonst  sense ; — all  this  I 
need  not  telK  My  story  ends  when  I 
was  recaptured;  and  I  doubt  not  my 
reader  has  already  found  out  that  I  was 
one  of  the  luckiest,  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
of  the  poor  fellows  who,  during  the 
war,  were  so  often  "  left  wounded  on 
the  field." 


LAVINIA: 

PART  IIL 

vm 


Lavhtia  carried  her  point.  That  is, 
she  went  to  the  Centre  and  ojieued  a 
school  there.  There  was  no  lack  of 
children.  The  country  was  running 
over  with  Smithi*,  t\nd  Gobere,  Tisdales, 
Colts,  and  Caldwells.  They  all  knew 
Betijamin — they  all  knew  about  La- 
vinia.  A  year  ago  they  invited  her  to 
come  to  the  Centre  and  teach  their 
young  folks,  and  she  was  now  more 
than  glati  when  she  found  herself  among 
them.  She  had  arrived  at  that  8tage  of 
civilization  when  it  appears  to  the  in- 
dividual the  all-important  thing  to  se- 
cure his  own  mental  advantage.  Tlie 
Centre  afforded  better  facilities  than 
tlie  IUdge.  She  had  no  domestic  re- 
sponMbilitieg  that  she  could  perceive. 
Her  work  was  along  the  line  of  choice. 

She  heard  from  the  Ridge  people 
now  and  then.  Letter  writing  became 
the  torment  of  young  Ben's  life,  and 
there  was  no  escape  for  him«  His  father 
ilecided  that  it  was  almost  worth  while 
to  give  up  Vinny  to  have  seciu^d  this 
opjmrtunity  for  Improvement  to  the 
~  tkf*   But  many  a  hot  tear  blistered  the 


scrawled  pages  which  found  their  way 
from  the  Ridge  to  the  Centre. 

Occasionally  ilr.  Kearney  addressed 
a  note  to  Lavinia,  such  missives  as  were 
sure  to  provoke  a  smOc,  s^^metimes  a 
sharp  rejoinder.  His  comments  on  Mrs. 
Flynn  me  Myres,  Bhe  could  not  quite 
understand,  and  did  not  in  the  least 
like.  Sometimes  he  had  news  to  com- 
municate coucemiog  the  United  Slater 
Consul  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
letters  thus  freighted  were  welcome  in- 
deed. 

Once  a  month,  Lavinia  spent  Sunday 
at  home.  Usually,  she  saw  both  Mr. 
Kearney  and  Jasper  on  these  visits.  Mr, 
Kearney,  she  perceived,  would  not  die 
of  chagrin  on  account  of  Miss  Sfyres^ 
silly  act.  She  had  been  warnt^d  against 
Mr.  Kearney  by  a  man  as  wise  as  Mr, 
Brooks.  Was  there  need  of  such  warn- 
ing ?  Lavinia  saw  that  he  was  a  bril* 
liant  youth.  Sharp  as  a  sword,  glitter- 
ing as  an  icicle,  and  at  heart  aa  cold. 
He  liked  comforts.  No  other  person 
seemed  to  appreciate  them  as  keenly; 
he  had  much  gratitude  to  ej:prei8  when 
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made  comfortable.  Mrs.  Tisdale  set  a 
good  table,  and  the  few  wiiom  Benja- 
min liked  were  welcome  to  the  good 
cheer.  Benjamin  liked  Mr.  Kearney, 
and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  make  Mrs. 
Tisdale  his  friend.  She  liked  cheerful, 
unpretending  people.  Kearney  was 
cheerful,  and  often  made  the  old  house 
ring  with  laughter.  His  fastidiousness 
he  kept  to  himself.  Often  young  Ben 
and  young  Flo  were  completely  en- 
chanted by  him. 

When  Lavinia  came  home  he  had 
much  to  say  about  Mrs.  Michael  Flynn, 
and  her  return  to  Highland  Towers, 
from  her  bridal  tour.  But  Lavinia 
shrank  from  what  seemed  to  her  dia- 
bolical merriment  at  the  expense  of 
bride  and  groom.  She  was  severe  on 
the  young  lady  who  had  presumed  so 
far  on  the  fondness  of  her  £Either  as  to 
introduce  into  his  house  a  son  to  whom 
he  could  give  no  welcome.  Kearney 
liked  to  argue  with  Lavinia  on  that 
point,  and  she  could  see  the  line  of 
policy  he  bad  adopted ;  it  was  to  pat- 
ronize the  bridegroom,  and  make  him- 
self essential  to  the  family  peace.  He 
was  often  at  Highland  Towers,  as  dur- 
ing the  summer  he  was  mainly  occupied 
in  laying  out  Highland  Park,  a  tract  of 
land  adjoining  the  Towers,  which  Mr. 
Myres  intended  to  dispose  of  by  the 
morsel  when  the  land  should  be  brought 
into  a  condition  that  would  demand 
highest  prices. 

Once  when  Lavinia  went  home,  she 
found  her  little  sister  just  returned  from 
spending  the  day  at  the  Towers  with 
Mrs.  Flynn.  Mr.  Kearney  had  taken 
her  up  in  the  morning,  and  brought 
her  back  at  night,  and  the  girl  was  as 
happy  as  a  bird  over  the  wonderful 
day. 

Lavinia  was  more  disturbed,  think- 
ing of  that  visit,  than  she  would  have 
been  by  many  an  apparently  more  im- 
portant event. 

It  was  generally  noticeable,  in  fact, 
that  Lavinia  went  back  to  the  Centre, 
much  less  refreshed  than  might  have 
been  expected.  She  admitted  to  herself 
that  she  would  probably  succeed  better 
in  the  performance  of  her  duties  if  she 


remained  quietly  at  her  post  till  the 
long  vacation.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if 
she,  as  the  exception'  to  woman-kind, 
was  called  upon  to  consider  her  own 
interests  mainly  in  this  world. 

Prom  one  of  her  Sundays  at  the 
Ridge,  Lavinia  returned  to  her  work 
with  this  piece  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Kearney  continued  to  superintend 
Riverdale,  Highland  Towers,  and  High- 
land Park,  but  he  had  also  become  in- 
volved in  another  and  more  important 
interest.  Jacob  Whitestock  and  he  had 
formed  a  partnership,  and  set  up  a  saw- 
mill to  be  run  by  steam. 

He  told  Lavinia  that  he  considered 
himself  committed  to  success  and  the 
family  compact,  now  that  he  had  gone 
into  business  with  her  cousin,  and  she 
felt  that  she  need  not  warn  him  against 
Jacob.  A  friendly  alliance  which  would 
involve  mutual  sacrifice,  might  as  well 
have  been  talked  about  by  two  cime- 
tars.  Lavinia  wondered  what  Jasper 
would  say  to  this. 

Of  course,  any  man  who  was  able  to 
do  it,  had  a  right  to  introduce  the  aids 
to  labor  into  any  neighborhood,  though 
the  interests  of  others  might  thereby  be 
jeopardized.  If  Jasper  Caldwell  ohose 
to  use  water  power,  tiiat  was  no  reason 
why  another  man  should  abstain  from 
the  use  of  steam.  If  Jasper  shrank 
from  carrying  on  operations  in  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  what  could  he  expect  but 
that  he  would  lose  in  the  race  ?  La- 
vinia was  indignant  at  her  own  impa- 
tience when  she  considered  the  state  of 
things.  She  perceived  that  it  was  the 
old,  narrow-minded,  selfish  spirit  of  her 
race  that  made  her  think  with  a  frown 
of  Jacob's  enterprise  I   • 

A  year  had  passed  away,  when  La- 
vinia sat  one  afternoon  in  her  school, 
room,  after  the  children  were  dismissed^ 
reading  a  letter  which  had  that  day 
reached  her  from  the  city  of  the  Consul 
over  the  sea.  A  single  reading  like 
that,  and  memory  would  never  lose 
one  precious  word.  Happy  moment! 
sweet  hour  of  rest  I  A  happier  moment, 
a  sweeter  hour,  Lavinia  would  perhaps 
never  know. 

She  had  arrived  at  the  last  loving 
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word,  when  Jasper  Caldwell  drove  up 
to  the  door. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels,  Layinia 
went  out,  thmking  that  perhaps  some 
one  had  Btopped  to  pick  up  a  liDgering 
boy  or  girl,  and  there  was  Jasper^  as 
cool  and  collected  as  if  he  had  merely 
driyen  up  to  her  father's  door  to  iu* 
quire  after  horse-feed. 

She  would  have  felt  some  alarm  had 
he  not  looked  smiliDg  and  happy*  Btill 
she  was  disturbed.  Why  had  he  come  ? 
There  waa,  moreover,  something  in  Jas- 
per's self  that  was  not  perceptible  when 
she  left  the  Ridge.  He  looked  as  a  man 
does  when  he  begins  to  go  down ; 
though  he  had  made  his  beat  appear- 
ance in  coming  to  the  Centre,  some- 
thing abe  missed,  and  not  now  for  the 
first  time,  though  now  with  more  disa- 
greeable certainty ;  something  of  his  okl 
integrity,  uprightness,  and  manfuluess. 
He  was  not  taking  that  stand  against 
the  flesh  she  had  expected  him  to  take. 
Evidently,  he  was  getting  discouraged. 
Her  heart  sank.  Perhaps  she  ought  not 
to  have  gone  away  from  home  I  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  suspicion  had 
found  a  voice.  Sbi?  had  not  now  allow- 
ed it^  but  voice  it  had  found. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  home,  La- 
vinia  ?  "  he  asked,  dropping  the  reins, 
but  retaking  his  scat.  ^^  Fm  in  ]uck  to 
find  you  here." 

"  Not  quite,''  ahe  answered,  yet  with 
the  expectation  that  hi.^  next  words 
would  ht%  '*  You  must." 

"  You  will  say  yes  in  a  minute,  when 
I  tell  yuQ  that  they  need  you." 

What  has  liapi>ened  ? "  she  asked. 
"  I  am  sorry ^^*  she  thought. 

"  Nothing  alarming.  A  sprained  an- 
kle, and  that's  all.  Your  mother  slip* 
ped  down  a  step  of  the  cellar  Btaira. 
She  thought  she  could  get  on  without 
seniling  for  you,  and  has  tried  it  too 
long.  It'll  lie  a  good  while  before  she 
gets  about  again,  they  say.  Your  father 
sent  me  for  j'ou." 

*'  I  must  go  then,  of  course.  To- 
night ?  " 

**  That's  what  they  reckoned  you 
would." 

**  Then  I  will  lose  no  time  here,  Driv€ 


me  over  to  Robert  Gober's,  and  tliey 
will  send  word  around  for  me  about  the 
school  I  can  go  as  soon  as  the  horses 
are  rested." 

Jasper  looked  pleased.  He  expected 
this  prompt  action.  He  thought  he 
understood  Lavinia  well  enough  to  cal- 
culate that,  pleasant  as  she  found  it  to 
be  away  from  home,  she  wonld  return 
instantly,  if  there  was  need  of  her. 

Late  in  the  uttemoon,  she  waa  seated 
beside  him  in  the  green  waggon,  and 
he  was  driving  over  hill  and  dale  to- 
ward the  old  brown  house. 

And  as  they  went,  they  talked  of 
many  things.  The  deep  blue  sky  was 
flecked  with  dazzling  white  clouds 
which  shimmered  like  the  sea.  Sweet 
briars  were  in  bloom  on  the  roadside, 
and  bird  and  bee  and  butterfly  found 
joy  therein.  The  fragrance  of  blossoms 
was  on  the  air.  The  horses  which  Jas- 
per drove  took  their  own  gait,  and  over 
the  road  went  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman,  unmindful  of  the  beauty 
around  them  ;  a  barren  waste  might  aa 
well  have  stretched  to  right  and  lelt. 
Jasper  had  Lavinia  there  beside  him, 
and  Lavinia  had  Jasper,  And  these 
facts,  whicli  signifled  so  little,  might 
have  signifietl  so  much  I 

"  They  arc  going  to  carry  all  before 
them  with  their  steam  mill,  those  two 
fellows  arCj"  said  Jasper ;  he  had  been 
telling  Lavinia  about  Whitestock  and 
Kearney. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  f "  she 
asked. 

"  Keep  on  a  little  longer.  Then^  I 
suppose,  I  must  quit.  If  I  bad  borrow- 
ed money,  and  set  up  as  they  have,  I 
could  keep  my  old  customera.  But 
there's  no  reason  why  I  should,  I  have 
seen  misery  enough  come  of  getting 
into  debt." 

**  So  you  mean  to  retire  before  ad» 
vanciog  civilization,  like  the  Indians  I " 

*^  I  suppose  so." 

They  both  laughed  at  that  Thett 
said  Lavinia,  and  her  voice  seemed  to 
indicate  a  spirit  lifted  up  above  the 
region  of  profit  and  loss,  debt  and 
credit,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  heard 
grand'ther  say— it  was  since  the  wed* 
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ding,  when  he  had  so  much  to  say  to 
you  about  mills.  He  was  talking  with 
Jacob.  Jasper,  somehow,  I  almost  hate 
Jacob." 

"  He's  getting  to  be  a  great  man, 
though,"  said  Jasper,  quietly. 

"  Great  man  I  He  never  will  be  that, 
for  he  has'nt  it  in  him.  He  only  knows 
how  to  make  money.  Jacob  said  to 
Gaffer  there  was  money  to  be  made  out 
of  a  steam  mill.  But  Gaffer  said  to 
hinij  *  The  man  to  make  money  in  that 
business  is  the  one  that  puts  in  labor — 
not  money.'  Money,  he  said,  was  easy 
to  put  in,  but  might  be  dreadful  hard 
to  get  out." 

"  But  they  will  break  me  down,  La- 
vinia, imless  they  break  themselves 
down." 

**  If  I  were  a  young  man,  I  wouldn't 
talk  about  being  broken  down  by  any 
thing  short  of  sickness  or  accident," 
said  Lavinia.  Then,  as  if  she  repented 
her  hard  words,  "  Jacob  has  his  hand 
in  too  many  things  already.  Besides, 
he  has  married  a  city  girl  who  will 
spend  all  the  money  he  can  make.  The 
worst  with  him  is,  he  don't  know  where 
to  stop.  He  is  so  set  up  with  what  he 
has  done,  that  he's  beyond  caution. 
He's  a  Whitestock,  and  money  is  his 
god." 

"It  is  the  god  of  this  world,  I'm 
thinking." 

"I  don't  want  to  think  so.  The 
worst  thing  about  living  is,  Jasper,  we 
get  to  seeing  things  so  bare." 

"  If  we  have  money,  we  can  put  a 
gloss  on,  though,"  said  Jasper^  so  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  thoughts  as  hardly 
to  enter  into  Lavinia's  mood.  **  I  am 
close  on  to  borrowing  the  money  I  need 
of  Mr.  Pell.  He  as  good  as  told  me 
yesterday  that  I  could  have  it.  Would 
you  ?  Six  per  cent.,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars as  long  as  I  want  it.  I  had  rather 
talk  the  business  over  with  you  than 
with  any  man  I  know.  Would  you 
tako  it,  Lavinia  ? " 

"  Wait  awhile,  and  see  what  becomes 
of  that  steam  mill.  If  you  borrow 
money,  you  will  be  bothered  the  minute 
you  begin  to  pay  interest.  Keep  on  as 
you  are  for  awhile,  Jasper." 
VOL.  IV.— 69 


"Well,"  said  he,  with  grave  acqui- 
escence. 

IX. 

It  was  evident  that  Jasper  would 
take  Lavinia's  counsel.  As  evident  to 
her  as  to  himself.  A  thought  came  t© 
her  here  which  was  ennobling.  She 
considered:  "Perhaps  it  was  not  on 
my  account  at  all  that  Jasper  was  per- 
mitted to  save  my  life.  It  may  have 
been  for  his  own  sake."  And  then  she 
felt  herself  more  truly  his  friemd  than 
ever  before. 

The  boundaries  of  this  unselfish 
thought  were  enlarged,  when,  arrived 
at  home,  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
saw  little  Flora  going  about,  her  fore- 
head knitted  with  the  perplexities  of  a 
housekeeper,  and  saw  the  cost  at  which 
the  comfort  of  the  house  had  been  se- 
cured since  her  mother's  disablement. 
Nor  could  she  be  insensible  to  the  ex- 
clamations of  joy  with  which  her  ar- 
rival was  hailed.  It  was  a  very  humble 
sphere  into  which  she  stepped,  and  if 
she  failed  to  find  the  harmony  of  its 
relations  at  once,  she  was  not  the  first 
of  the  philosophers  of  whom  this  might 
be  sard. 

At  the  first  favorable  opportunity  she 
asked  her  father  how  Jasper  was  getting 
on,  as  if  she  did  not  know  I 

"  Jasper  is  making  a  cursed  fool  of 
himself,"  was  the  answer  ;  and  when  it 
appeared  that  Lavinia  did  not  under- 
stand him,  old  Benjamin  made  himself 
more  intelligible:  "Jasper  has  got  to 
drinking.    He's  going  to  the  devil." 

And  that  was  the  charge  with  which 
Lavinia  met  him  when  She  saw  him 
again. 

"What  is  there  so  delightful  in 
drink,"  she  asked,  "  that  you  are  will- 
ing folks  should  say  you  are  going  to 
the  devil  on  account  of  it  ?  " 

"  Who  has  been  lying  to  you  ?  "  he 
replied,  so  surprised  by  her  words  that 
he  evinced  no  wrath. 

"  Nobody,  I  am  afraid.'' 

"  Then  you  want  to  see  how  I  can 
take  an  insult." 

"  That  is  not  true.  You  said  once  that 
you  cared  for  me.  I  thought  it  was  a 
great  compliment,  but  now  I  am  doubt- 
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ful  a?>out  it,  if  you  care  for  liquor  too. 
Ytjii  kiiuw  >vliat  1  tliink  of  a  man  who 
is  ihc  slave  ol"  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
I  clon't  know  what  kind  of  frit^nd  I 
aliould  be  to  you,  not  worth  spcjiking 
of^  if  I  didn't  teli  you  outright  what  I 
ihiiik.  You  Baved  my  lile,  Jasper; 
haven't  I  a  right  to  try  to  save  your^a  ? " 

Jasper  turned  and  left  her  without  a 
worvU  He  was  not  a  more  stoat-heart- 
ed man  than  one  Peter,  who,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  betrayed  the  noble 
epirit  within  him,  as  well  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  his  Saviouj»  in  secret  **  wept 
bitterly." 

Lavinia  would  soon  have  found, 
had  there  been  no  house  to  look  after, 
that  there  waa  a  reason  why  she  should 
seek  her  w^ork  under  her  father's  roo£ 

Ben  and  Flora  needed  her,  and  she 
now  began  to  bestow  upon  I  hem  that 
attention  which  never  was  withdrawn 
from  any  obJL'ct  till  elic  had  encompaiss- 
ed  the  hidden  heart  of  it. 

One  dayj  as  she  followed  her  father 
along  the  edge  of  a  luxuriantly  covered 
clover-field,  into  which  the  bappy  cowa 
were  about  to  be  turned,  she  Baid : 

"  They  are  making  a  great  deal  of 
money,  father,  by  their  fruit-gardens 
and  orchards*" 

"  Yah.  They  be.  Who  ? "  The  ques- 
tion followed  the  apparent  ndmlsBion  so 
rapidly,  and  with  so  manifest  a  wnspi- 
cion  that  he  ha<l  admitted  too  much, 
that  Lavinia  gmiled, 

**Cnlv^er,  for  one.  You  never  went 
into  it.  Kept  right  on  in  the  old  way, 
father.** 

**  I  remember  lb  em  maulticaleses^ — 
and  the  sorgho — ^never  got  bit  yet,  Vin- 
ny,  with  any  o'  them  new-faDgled  no- 
tions.   Never  will." 

"Not  if  you  can  make  a  fortune? 
You're  the  only  poor  man  in  the  family^ 
father,  remember," 

The  old  man  turned  the  little  blue 
eyes,  sunken  ao  deep  beneath  Ids  heavy 
brows,  upon  Lavinia ;  he  was  evidently 
surprised.  The  money-queation  was  not 
ODe  he  ever  discussed  with  his  wife 
and  daughter ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
"Khat  (iid  tUey  know  about  it  ? 


He  hesitated  in  his  answer,  but  finally 
replied  as  if  she  had  Ix'cn  i\  son,  and  not 
a  daughter;  for  Lavinia  he  had  long 
ago  decided  wai  most  uncommon  fur  a 

girl. 

*^  Riches  dou*t  travel  by  that  road* 
It*8  all  stuff,  Thcre^s  Fred  Bayard,  now. 
Y'ou  see  what  come  of  his  peaches  and 
cherries*.  He's  got  five  acres  of  'em 
planted  down  there,  in  the  neighbor' 
hood  of  them  copper  works.  They're 
going  to  die,  every  root  and  branch  of 
^eui.  lie  got  one  crop,  a  thousand  dol- 
lars' wortli^  then  they  set  up  them  cop- 
per biler  works,  and  every  time  there 
comes  a  southeast  w  ind,  it  whips  round 
that  'ere  comer,  and  it's  going  to  clean 
him  out.  There  wasn't  a  bud  corbie  to 
nothing  last  ye4nr — and  this  year,  Lord  ! 
the  leaves  is  so  sc4t^  you  can  count  ^am^ 
Na—na— there  ben't  nothing  of  tha.t 
kind  you  can  put  into  ground  that 
won't  be  kerried  off  by  some  pesky 
creeture.  Crops  keep  along  about  so. 
Y^ou  won't  starve  on  rye  and  c^rn/* 

Lavinia  took  these  s^tatements  and 
meditated  on  them.  A  day  or  two 
after,  she  said  to  her  father: 

*'  I  want  to  rent  that  two-acre  lot  of 
yours  for  five  years.  The  meadow  with 
the  cedar  hedge  around  it." 

"  What  for  ? " 

"  To  make  an  experiment  in.*' 

*^  Where's  your  money  ?  " 

^*  What  do  yon  charge  l  ^' 

"  You  can't  have  it" 

'^  Then  I  shall  have  to  rent  of  some- 
body  else." 

When  Lavinia  spoke  in  thst  way,  her 
father  felt  the  weakness  of  his  own  will 
in  comparison  with  the  streng^  of 
hers. 

*^  What  is  it  you  be  after,  Vinny,  just 
tell  me  that  ? "  he  askerl,  looking 
straight  at  her,  whicii  he  rarely  did* 

**I  am  going  to  plant  an  acre  of 
strawberries  and  another  of  }>eani,  when 
I  can  nfibrd  to  buy  the  trees." 

*^  What  for  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  before  she  answcr- 
€l1,  *^  For  fun."  She  dared  not  toll  him 
the  hope  which  hud  of  late  strengthen* 
od  her  heart, 

**  Pretty  dear  fun,"  said  he.     **  But— 
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see  here — you  don^t  ask  me  for  much, 
Vinny.  You  may  have  it  I  I'll  stand 
back  on  the  matter  of  rent  till  you  get 
your  profits  in.  Think  you'll  make  your 
fortin'  afore  young  Kearney  does  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  father." 

"  I  do'  know.    He's  keen." 

"  And  if  I  do  not,  it  is  neither  here 
nor  there." 

But  old  Benjamin  was  not  so  easily 
persuaded  of  that.  And  he  did  not 
himself  object  to  Kearney — ^perhaps  be- 
cause they  agreed  so  well  about  the 
gentlemen's  places  which  were  so  rapid- 
ly obliterating  the  farmlands  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  old  landmarks. 

So  it  was  that  Lavinia  set  to  work. 
She  bought  plants  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
and  Ben  helped  her  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ground,  and  in  setting  out  the 
precious  roots. 

"  Do  you  know  what  all  this  is  for, 
Ben  ? "  she  asked,  when  he  took  the 
line  in  his  hand  to  go  with  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  first  bed  they  had  pre- 
pared. "I  expect  every  plant  will 
bring  forth  tenfold,  and  it's  all  to  help 
make  a  man  of  you." 

This  announcement  took  the  lad  by 
surprise.  He  was  a  little  disconcerted, 
and  in  his  dismay  dropped  the  line. 
Lavinia  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to 
him  in  a  way  that  ensured  its  firmer 
hold ;  but  he  said,  notwithstanding : 

"  I  am  going  to  be  a  farmer,  and  keep 
sheep." 

"  You  know  sheep  can't  be  kept  in 
this  neighborhood,"  Lavinia  quietly 
answered.  "  Don't  you  remember  how 
the  dogs  worried  that  poor  little  flock 
of  Mr.  Jameson's,  and  how  he  had  to 
give  it  up  ?  " 

Ben  was  slow  to  admit  that  he  re- 
membered. He  did  not  want  to  re- 
member any  thing,  except  the  beautiful 
little  white  lambs  which  he  had  seen 
on  the  grassy  slope  near  the  creek. 
Ever  since  that  day,  he  had  been  firm  in 
the  detcrmi nation  that  he  would  have 
his  farm  and  his  sheep. 

"I  can  go  where  there  ben't  any 
dogs,"  he  said  obstinately. 

"  Don't  say  ben't." 


"Father  does.  I  guess  I  ain't  any 
better  than  father." 

"I  wish  you  were  one  millionth  part 
as  good.  There,  hold  that  string 
straights  Father  looks  like  the  pictures 
of  Daniel  Webster,  only  a  great  deal 
better ;  he  would  have  been  as  great  a 
man  if  he  had  had  advantages.  That 
is  what  you  are  going  to  have,  Mr.  Ben, 
if  I  can  secure  my  end.  But  I  don't 
know  that  you  ever  heard  of  Daniel 
Webster." 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  not  talk  that 
way,  Vinny,"  said  the  boy ;  and  there 
he  was,  like  potter's  clay,  to  be  mould- 
ed as  she  pleased. 

"  Hold  the  string  straight,"  she  said 
more  gently.  "  See  what  capital  plants 
they  are,  Ben ;  they  gave  me  the  best 
they  had,  because  they  knew  they  must, 
I  suppose.  They  saw  that  I  knew  what 
I  was  buying.  That  is  a  great  help,  to 
know  what  you  want,  and  let  others 
understand  that  you  do.  For  there  are 
a  great  many  cheats  about,  after  all.  A 
good  many,  Ben,  who  make  their  living 
by  taking  advantage  of  others." 

"  Say,  Vinny,  what  be  you  planting 
for  ?    Tell  me  in  earnest." 

"What  are  strawberries  good  for, 
Daniel  the  Second  ?  " 

"  To  eat ;  "  but  as  he  answered,  Ben's 
face  flushed.  Lavinia  saw  it.  Was 
it  the  token  of  ambition  kindled  at 
last? 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  more  spirit. 
"  And  to  sell.  Ours  are  going  to  be 
sold.  Next  year  a  few.  The  year  after, 
a  good  many.  We  will  gather  them 
ourselves.  We  shall  have  to  buy  a  great 
many  little  baskets,  and  send  them  to 
market,  and  then ^" 

No  wonder  she  hesitated,  finding  her- 
self about  to  reveal  the  dearest  wish  of 
her  heart  in  plain  prose.  "  By-and-by, 
when  you're  too  old  to  go  to  school  to 
me  any  longer,  you  will  be  sent  off  to 
college,  where  they  will  charge  a  great 
deal  for  what  you  learn.  Then  you  will 
come  back,  and  after  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  say,  if  you  fail  to  be* 
all  that  you  should  be,  that  you  had  no 
advantages.  I  am  going  to  undertake 
a  piece  of  business  that  will  secure  to 
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yau  ull  the  advantages  that  any  young 
man  ia  the  country  can  have." 

^  Will  I  know  more  than  fiatlicr 
knows  ? " 

*"'  Fiitbcr  knows  a  ^reat  deal  that  isn't 

own  in  the  books,  I  think  you  may 
be  aa  wise,  for  you  are  his  son.  You 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do^  Ben  1 
But  oh,  it*B  delightful  work.  You  re- 
member you  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
Rome  till  I  told  you,  iind  only  think, 
all  the  time  there  was  that  great  city 
going  ou  three  thou^aud  years  old,  and 
so  mighty  !  You  don't  want  to  shut 
your  ears  to  all  that  is  known  and  talk- 
ed about ;  so  you  must  learn  all  that 
can  be  known  about^ — every  tbing.*^ 

Poor  little  Ben  1  he  loyed  and  re- 
vered Lavinla,  and  ho  was  not  dull. 
She  enticed  him  to  stand  beside  her 
and  look  in  the  direction  she  waft  look* 
ing  till  the  virion  she  beheld  wa^  also 
Bcon  by  hiiu. 

When  the  time  came  for  gathejing 
the  first  fruits,  Ben  was  so  far  com- 
promised  that  ho  took  the  management 
of  th©  in-coming  crop  upon  himself,  and 
hid  sales  amounted  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. Lannia  said,  **  Now  we  will  have 
the  pear  trees/' 

The  phm  was  so  manifestly  aU  ar- 
ranged in  her  mind  from  begiiming  to 
completion,  that  it  was  not  strange  he 
took  a  certain  satisfaction  in  knowing 
it,  and  in  believing  that  all  would  re- 
sult according  to  her  wish. 

The  father  tf^aid  to  the  mother,  **  La- 
vinia  knows  what  ahe  is  about  She  is 
a  strong  staff !  '^ 

Ben  was  now  twelve  years  old.  At 
sixteen  he  would^  be  ready  for  college. 

Larinia  waa  not  his  only  teacher. 
The  young  minister  who  had  charge  of 
the  church  waa  to  instruct  him  in 
Latin,  Greeks  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  would  bo  paid  for  his  ser* 
vices  from  the  strawberry-crop. 

How  the  fair  things  of  God's  croation 
linked  together  I  The  swetit  fruits 
earth,  and  the  treaaures  of  knowi- 
adge^  liarvwt  of  Agc«  I 


This  young  minisier,  the  Hev,  Mr. 


More*  has  his  church,  his  wife^  and  his 
childf  and  was  settled  quite  to  his 
mind,  for  the  preaent.  Of  course,  the 
future  would  give  a  larger  aphcre  to 
him. 

Little  Flo  had  made  herself  the  in- 
tiraate  friend  of  baby  More  dnriug  La- 
vinia^s  life  at  the  Centre,  and  had  also 
become  useful  beyond  telling  to  the 
mother  of  the  child^  though  sometimes 
honest  Mrs.  Tisdale  would  become 
exasperated,  and  dcilare  her  doubt  as 
to  the  sense  of  bringiog  up  a  girl  mere- 
ly for  the  pleasure  and  accommodation 
of  other  folks. 

Her  displeasure  was  converted  into 
sympathy,  however,  when  this  baby  died 
suddenly  of  croup,  and  the  only  restric- 
tion put  upon  Flora's  movements  then 
were,  ^*  Don^t  get  in  other  folka^  way* 
Be  sure  they  want  you." 

Flo  bail  no  doubti  as  to  whether  she 
was  wanted.  ^*Flimi,^  tlie  minbter 
would  say,  when  nhe  went  to  the  quiet 
Bttle  hou^e,  determined  in  some  way  to 
serve  the  beloved  mourners,  aad  to 
mourn  with  them,  uo  more  to  be  kept 
out  than  sunlight  or  air>  **  Flora,  can't 
you  think  of  sometlxing  we  can  do  to 
interest  my  wift^,  and  draw  her  thoughts 
away  from  her  loss  ?  "  The  answer  »he 
endeavored  to  give  to  such  words  drew 
the  young  girl  iuto  a  more  intimate 
ttllianc©  with  the  minister.  And  thi* 
was  the  school  in  which  her  character 
was  developed.  It  was  heart,  not  intel- 
lect, that  had  culture  here.  Would  the 
minister's  house  offer  better  influences 
for  the  second  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Tischkle  than  Rivordale  bad  given  hia 
first  ?  Iklr.  More  went  to  the  lUverdalc 
region^it  seeras  to  me,  solely  on  account 
of  Flora  Tisdale,  and  yet,  when  he  left 
the  place,  ho  would  only  remetuUtr  her 
as  an  uncommonly  pretty  child* 

Flora  w^as  even  a  greater  wonder  in 
her  father*8  house  than  Lavinln;  she 
had  &f»  much  grace,  »uch  charming 
s]:«r  -\  and  was  so   demonatni- 

ti\  lonate. 

Her  falhor  looked  upon  her  with 
amazement.  Hud  bis  old  wife  gone 
back  to  her  girlliood,  and  been  tranA- 
formed    into  this   fairy-like  Image 
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herself?  So  alike,  and  yet  so  anlike, 
were  the  two,  he  was  always  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  girl  in  the  young. 
He  was  as  proud  of  Flora  as  he  was  of 
Lavinia,  yet  he  would  have  been  slower 
to  own  hia  satisfaction  in  that  little  gay 
thing. 

*'  Tou  might  just  as  well  give  it  up, 
Lavinia,"  Flora  would  say.  "I  am  a 
disgrace  to  my  teacher,  and  I  know  it. 
Ben  is  clear  out  of  sight  witli  his 
mathematics,  and  Mr.  More  advises  me 
to  stop.  At  least,  he  don*t  advise  me 
to  go  on«  I  know  I  bother  him,  and 
where  U  the  use  of  our  throwing  away 
mooey !" 

**lf  you  will  only  be  patient,  and 
conquer  the  first  difficulties." 

**  That  is  just  it  1  Those  are  the  very 
ones  I  can't  conquer.  I  always  give 
them  up.  When  did  you  know  me  to 
have  a  will  of  my  own  ? " 

"  I  never  knew  you  when  you  hadn't 
Tou  are  bent  now  on  getting  rid  of  all 
this  discipline  which  you  know  you 
need." 

^*  Don't  I  forget  things  as  fast  as  I 
learn  them?  Just  ask  me  now  when 
Washington  was  bom,  or  any  thing  like 
that  I  I  tell  you,  Vin,  as  long  as  I  have 
you  and  Ben  for  my  treasure  houses,  I 
don't  care  for  any  thing  else.  I  shall 
always  answer  that  I  don't  know,  but 
Vin  does,  to  every  thing  that  comes  up. 
Now  do  let  me  go." 

^  Go  where  ?  " 

"  Into  the  garden,  orchard,  Mr.  More's 
bir(}cage,  as  he  calls  the  parsonage,  any- 
where away  from  those  books!  It's 
wicked,  of  course,  but  I  am  wicked, 
and  I  do  hate  the  sight  of  them  worse 
than  I  do  Mr.  Kearney." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you 
wily  girl  ?  " 

^  I  mean  I  hate  him  for  the  way  he 
talks.  Lavinia,  does  he  want  to  marry 
you  ?    Really  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not." 

**  I  heard  him  say  he  always  did  what 
he  liked.  I  thought  if  he  was  going 
to  like  to  do  that,  I  would— I  would — 
do  any  things  almost,  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way." 

*^  If  mathematics  are  hateful  to  you. 


Flora,  they  would  serve  you  most  kind- 
ly. They  would  crowd  such  silly 
thoughts  as  these  out  of  your  mind.  I 
had  no  idea  there  were  such  in  your 
head." 

"  You  won't  have  him,  then  ?  " 

"  I  shall  no  sooner  have  him  than  he 
will  have  me.  I  am  ashamed  of  you, 
for  asking  such  things.  I  wouldn't  an- 
swer ;  but  if  I  held  my  tongue,  nobody 
knows  what  foolish  thing  you  would  be 
thinking  next." 

Flora,  with  her  hands  clasped  above 
her  head,  waltzed  out  of  the  room,  and 
was  heard  the  next  moment  busily 
talking  beneath  the  window  of  La- 
vinia's  chamber;  and  half  an  hour 
later,  practising  church  tunes  with  Mr. 
More.  Between  the  Mores  and  the 
Flynns,  the  girl  seemed  likely  to  obtain 
her  balance. 

Lavinia  expressed  some  disappoint- 
ment, and  not  a  little  anxiety,  about 
Flo  to  her  minister,  when  she  saw  him 
again. 

"  Miss  Lavinia,"  said  he,  "  do  not  feel 
disturbed  about  the  child.  If  you 
should  take  her  to  any  city  boarding- 
school  to-day,  they  would  be  surprised 
at  her  acquirements.  There  is  hardly  a 
subject  talked  about  to  which  she  does 
not  listen  with  intelligent  interest." 

"  That  is  jxist  it.  She  has  a  smatter- 
ing of  every  thing,  and  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  any  thing." 

**  And  unless  she  gives  herself  up  to 
books  entirely,  it  is  impossible  she 
should  have.  Flora  is  made  for  society. 
You  surely  would  not,  if  you  could,  put 
that  bright  young  girl  to  work  in  the 
way  you  have,  very  wisely,  put  your 

brother.    She  is  made  for — for "  he 

stopped,  conscious  of  the  steady  eyes 
upon  him,  and  ignorant  of  the  value 
she  might  attach  to  gains  which  he  es- 
teemed of  worth—"  for  the  unbounded 
influence  a  good  and  a  beautiful  woman 
may  exert  wherever  she  goes,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

Could  he  have  known  the  relief,  the 
satisfaction  his  words  brought  to  La- 
vinia !  Smith,  Qober,  Coit,  and  White- 
stock  might  boast  their  possessions,  but 
let  Ben  be  a  scholar  and  Flora  a  lady. 
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and  her  hcart^g  desire  was  met.  To 
secure  tliese  results,  she  was  coutent  to 
too,  wait,  die. 

XL 

One  day,  Mrs*  Kearney,  the  mother  of 
Aaron,  returned  from  a  journey  which 
she  had  made  to  a  noted  physician, 
and,  having  written  a  letter  to  her  hus- 
band who  had  gone  abroad  on  a  mis- 
sion, she  packed  her  trunks  and  tele- 
graphed her  sou  that  she  was  roniing 
to  visit  liini. 

It  Wi43  of  no  consequence  where  she 
lodged — any  quiet  farmhouse  would 
seem  like  Paradise  to  her.  She  longed 
to  see  Riverdftlo  with  her  own  eyes ;  all 
this  she  explained  in  the  letter  written 
to  her  son  alter  she  had  despatched  the 
telegraphic  message.  She  was  not  feel- 
ing quite  as  well  as  usual,  and  thought 
it  a  mark  of  old  age  and  weakness  that 
she  missed  his  father  so  much. 

The  letter,  so  playful  in  the  sound  of 
it,  was  written  with  sad  misgiTing,  and 
with  grief.  She  who  wrote  it  knew 
that  she  was  on  the  vcrgG  of  the  grave, 
and  she  looked  back  on  what  she  called 
a  succession  of  failures.  "  A  failure  in 
the  body,'*  she  had  said  of  herself 
twenty  years  ago,  "  let  me  see  what  can 
be  done  with  the  spirit,"  and  it  was  not 
to  the  saving  of  her  own  soul  that  she 
had  since  then  valiantly  and  constantly 
applied  herself. 

The  physician  with  whom  she  had 
consulted  had  told  her  that  for  the  dis- 
ease which  afliicti-^d  her  there  was  no 
remedy — she  must  die.  IIow  soon,  she 
asked.  Answ(3r  was  impossible,  it 
might  be  in  six  months,  or  in  one. 
Violent  aggravations  of  the  disease, 
which  could  not  be  predicted,  might 
end  life  abruptly.  S!ie  must  avoid  ex- 
cite menta.  All  this  Mrs.  Kearney  had 
learned  when  she  addressed  that  tele- 
grnni  imd  that  letter  to  her  son. 

On  receiving  these  despatches,  which 
he  did  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Kearney 
went  over  to  talk  with  the  Tisdales. 
He  was  as  certain  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  findiug  place  for  his  mother 
under  their  roof  as  he  was  Ihnt  it  would 
be  quite  as  well  if  she  wouM  only  turn 
her  face  aad  step.^  in  some  other  direc- 


tio.  He  did  not  want  her  there.  The 
best  that  he  could  hope  was  that  she 
would  soon  tiro  of  the  region. 

He  found  Lavinia  with  her  father 
and  mother,  and  nppeared  before  them 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  as  ho 
was  really  in  haste,  would  not  sit 
when  invited  to  do  so, 

"  You  have  asked  me  several  times 
about  my  inother,^^  he  said,  addresmng 
Lavinia.  "  It  looks  as  though  ahc 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing the  question  for  herselt  I  have 
just  hoard  from  her,  and  she  desires  me 
to  secure  a  comfortable  room  for  her, 
and  board  for  a  little  while."  Tbe^i, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Tisdale,  "  Can't  you 
help  me  find  it,  dear  woman  t  ^* 

*'The  comfortablest  room  in  tmr 
house  is  Lavinny's,^*  she  answered,  look- 
ing toward  her  husband,  not  her 
daughter. 

"  The  heft  of  the  work  would  come 
on  Vinny,  too,**  he  said,  his  eyes  down- 
cast. 

It  was  enough  for  Lavinia  to  remem- 
ber what  Hr.  Brooks  had  told  her 
about  the  mother  of  Mr,  Kearney  the 
night  before  they  left  Riverdale^ 

"  She  would  not  wish  you  to  make 
one  change  on  her  account,*^  said  Aaron. 
"  If  she  saw  she  was  io  any  body's  way, 
or  making  any  trouble,  she  would  be 
off  at  once.    That  is  my  mother," 

"  Of  course,  if  she  comes,  she  must 
take  us  as  wc  are,"  said  Lavinia.  "  I 
know  we  can  make  her  comfortable,  if 
that  is  w^hat  she  wants." 

Little  Plo  in  the  shod  overheard 
these  words  and  blushed,  *'  What  does 
Lavinia  say  things  that  way  for?  1 
couldu'^t  J*  she  remarked  to  herself. 

**  Then  I  may  bring  her  here  t  Thank 
you  !  thank  you  all  I  You  are  the  best 
friends  in  the  ivorld.  I  will  write  that 
she  may  come  on  Wednesday,   Shall  I  ?  ** 

'*  If  you  please,"  said  Lavinia. 

^'  Our  sister  is  nearer  right  than  wc 
are,'^  said  Kearney  to  Flora,  whom  he 
passed  in  the  shed  door.  "  She  is  io  be 
di'pendcil  upon  under  allcircumstancea* 
Why  should  she  say  she  will  bo  delight- 
ed to  hare  my  mother  here  ?  How  cau 
she  know  that  she  will  be  ?  " 
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So  clearly  had  he  interpreted  the  ex- 
pression on  Flora's  face.  The  words 
brought  a  fiery  color  to  the  girPs  cheek. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  that 
she  was  surprised  at  his  haying  divined 


her  thoughts  so  well.  The  blush  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  should  haye  ad- 
dressed such  a  remark  to  her — a  remark 
which  was  evidently  intended  for  her 
ear  alone. 


COLLEGES  AND  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


Thb  maxim  of  education  now  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  world  is  that  of 
the  ancient  king,  who,  when  asked  what 
boys  should  be  taught,  replied :  "  That 
which  they  will  need  to  use  when  they 
become  men." 

But  this  wise  maxim  is  accepted  by 
many  in  a  sense  that  destroys  its  real 
value. 

If  we  held  to  the  caste  system,  that 
children  are  always  to  follow  the  pur- 
suits of  their  fathers,  and  move  in  the 
same  sphere,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sistent and  wise  to  make  their  training 
mainly  professional.  But  the  very 
theory  of  our  government  demands  a 
broad  culture  for  all  our  young  people. 
The  tkne  comes  when  they  must  choose 
their  special  pursuits,  but  all  that  is 
needful  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  they  should  enjoy  in  com- 
mon. Liberal  culture  on  this  principle 
may  not  secure  so  many  good  human 
machines  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  but 
it  will  increase  the  number  of  able  men, 
which  is  far  more  important. 

Any  system  of  education  that  dwarfs 
manhood  will  in  the  end  prove  a  fail- 
ure. Any  system  that  seeks  to  make 
man  a  more  efficient  producer,  without 
preparing  him  to  enjoy  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  is  not 
only  foolish,  but  cruel;  for  it  robs  a 
man  for  his  lifetime  of  the  best  rewards 
of  his  efforts. 

We  hold  that  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  make  men  and  women  happy; 
to  increase  the  sum  of  enjoyment  in 
every  individual,  and  thus  in  the  race. 
One  of  its  first  steps,  of  course,  is  to  fit 
the  child  to  secure  a  living, — enough  to 
eat,  to  drink,  and  to  wear.  This  living 
must  come  through  the  labor  of  some 
one.    So  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  living 


of  each  one  should  come  through  his 
own  labor.  But  while  it  is  not  desira- 
ble that  men  should  be  able  to  live  all 
their  lives  without  work,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  they  be  able  to 
live  without  constant,  exhausting,  physi- 
cal labor.  In  order  that  civilized  na- 
tions, with  compact  populations,  may 
live  well,  and  may  have  leisure  for  en- 
joyment and  mental  culture,  education 
must  enable  men  both  to  increase  their 
products  with  a  given  amount  of  man- 
ual labor,  and  to  use  those  products  to 
the  best  advantage. 

That  part  of  education  which  enables 
one  to  secure  honestly  the  means  of  liv- 
ing,— ^that  which  compensates  in  man 
for  the  lack  of  instinct,  which  Nature 
has  kindly  given  to  the  brute,  is  import- 
ant; but  only  as  the  foundation  of  a 
building  is  important — because  without 
it  no  superstructure  can  rise.  If  we 
stop  here,  our  systems  of  education  will 
be  like  cities  of  caves  and  cellars,  com- 
pared with  the  palaces  of  Florence  and 
Paris.  The  highest  education  is  that 
which  respects  man  as  man ;  which  not 
only  lifts  him  above  the  animal,  but 
exerts  its  influence  in  developing  pow- 
ers which  mere  animals  do  not  share 
with  man.  Pure  intellect  is  to  be  train- 
ed to  deal  with  abstract  science,  and 
with  the  problems  of  the  heavens. 
Taste  must  be  cultivated  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful.  And,  still  fur- 
ther, the  social  and  moral  faculties  must 
be  developed  in  the  light  of  history,  and 
by  the  study  of  man  himself,  and  his 
relations  to  the  universe  and  to  God. 

Until  we  have  provided  for  such 
teaching,  we  have  no  more  secured  the 
highest  education,  than  we  have  built  a 
city  when  we  have  marked  out  streets 
and  laid  foundation-walls.     This  field 
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©F  thought  must  be  entered  to  some 
eactent  iii  the  very  beginning  of  educa- 
tion. But  here  especially  is  the  true 
fidd  of  college  education  in  diatiuction 
from  all  professional  or  technical  trtun- 
ing.  College  education^  in  its  highest 
form,  is  iotended,  not  bo  much  to  enable 
the  student  to  secure  a  living,  aa  life  is, 
but  to  maJ^e  life  better  worth  the 
having. 

Are  onr  industrial  Bchools  the  tmo 
models  for  combining  scholarly  studies 
with  the  pracf  iail  application  of  science 
to  productive  hibor  ?  We  welcome 
them  to  the  work  they  have  under- 
taken. They  represent  an  idea  which 
must  be  carried  out  in  Bome  way»  But 
the  highest  results  can  always  be  reach* 
ed  by  a  division  of  labor  It  will  be 
long  before  any  industrial  school  will 
be  ahlo  to  do  for  the  scholar  what  can 
be  done  by  the  college ;  or  for  the  urti- 
fiiin,  what  can  bo  done  in  the  workshop. 
But  these  schools  will  educate  thou* 
sands  who  would  not  otherwise  be  edu- 
cated, and  especially  will  they  do  much 
to  detstroy  the  antagonism  which  has 
fiecmed  to  cxiiat  between  learning  and 
Uianuid  liibor. 

IndnMlrial  schools,  then,  ate  great 
blL^sings*  The  danger  is  that  many 
will  expect  them  to  do  work  which 
they  never  can  do^  and  that  they  will, 
thcrcfurc,  be  pronounced  failures  before 
their  truti  place  is  understood.  Many 
of  them  will  probably  fail  at  fij-st  iu 
ftttt  mpting  to  do  too  much.  While  the 
old  colleges  have  been  introducing 
Agriculture,  Practical  Chemistry,  Min- 
ing, Engineering,  and  kindred  studies, 
in  compliance  with  the  popular  demand 
for  practical  education,  we  find  most  of 
the  industrial  schools  attempting  to 
make  ench  liberal  provifiion  for  college 
or  scholastic  studies  proper,  that  in 
many  cases^  so  far  as  the  range  of  stud- 
ks  ia  concerned,  it  makes  little  ditfer- 
ence  whether  a  student  enters  ati  indus- 
trial school  or  a  college.  He  cjm,  by 
patching  together  the  optional  courses, 
make  out  about  tke  same  course  of 
frtudy  In  each. 

Perhupa  there  is  no  help  for  this,  in 
the  prcflL-ut  tranjiitioual  state  of  educa- 


lian  in  this  country.  Cut  we  are  losing 
vastly,  absolutely  wasting  our  mean«, 
e^^pccially  in  our  attempts  at  iuda8trial 
education,  while  so  many  colleges  are 
attempting  to  teach  every  thing  with- 
out having  the  means  of  thoroughly 
teaching  any  thing. 

If  any  institution  could  secure  money 
enough,  it  might  offer  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  every  department  of  knowledge. 
But  our  oldest  colleger,  with  millions  of 
pnjductive  capita!,  and  vast  sums  itt* 
Ycsted  in  buildingij,  libraries^  and  cabl* 
netd,  are  calling  wildly  for  millioziB 
more  to  carry  on  their  work. 

It  is  foolish,  then,  to  expect  that  our 
numerous  smaller  so-called  "  colleges  " 
and  *'  universities,'*  with  their  petty 
endowments  can  aatiafactorily  execute 
tmder  their  present  system  the  taska 
they  propose. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  diilcrent  schools  at  the  same 
place  so  aa  to  form  a  true  universltj, 
there  ia  no  objection  to  it;  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  advantages  in  doing 
this,  if  money  enough  can  be  secured  to 
properly  support  each  dcpartmeut.  But 
with  a  few  thousand  dollars  we  lay  out 
our  universities,  and  succeed,  iu  many 
cases,  in  making  a  sort  of  retail  coun- 
try-store,  where  can  be  found,  indeed^  a 
great  variety  of  wares,  but  mostly  out 
of  date,  high*priced,  and  of  poor  qual* 
ity. 

Tlxis  is  a  free  country,  and  people 
must  be  allowed  to  do  very  fooHali 
things,  if  they  will  do  them  at  their 
own  expense.  If  men  are  ambitious  to 
give  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  doU 
lars  to  found  a  poor  college  or  miiTeia- 
ity,  while  other  institutions  in  the  same 
State  are  without  adequate  funds  or  a 
re8pGctal)le  number  of  students,  they 
cannot  be  prevent-ed  from  indulging 
their  fancy.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  do  this  than  not  give  at  all. 

The  evil  of  feeble  colleges  must  ac- 
cordingly be  left  alone,  so  far  as  private 
endowments  are  concerned,  unless  rea- 
soning will  avail  againjit  them.  But 
the  caae  is  difterent  with  inatitutions 
aided  by  the  State,  The  State  is  bound 
to  see  that  every  institution  receiving 
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money  from  the  people  ahall  do  its  own 
work,  and  do  it  well.  But  it  must  not 
demand  bricks  without  straw.  It  is 
bound  to  perfect  the  public  school  in 
the  best  manner  before  it  attempts  to 
go  farther.  If  the  State  has  funds  that 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
uniyersity,  it  is  in  justice  bound  to  so 
control  them  and  increase  them,  if  need 
be^  as  to  make  the  institution  what  it 
claims  to  be.  It  is  a  serious  question, 
however,  how  far  the  State  can  now  go 
with  profit  in  supporting  and  control^ 
ling  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The 
means  of  obtaining  what  is  known  as  a 
common  English  education  should  be 
supplied  by  every  State,  so  that  every 
child  within  its  borders  can  obtain  it, 
if  possible,  without  going  from  his  own 
home.  So  much  every  interest  of  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  the  safety  of  the 
State,  demands. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  first  edu- 
cational duty  of  the  State,  of  providing 
for  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing such  education  for  them  as  shall 
best  develop  every  source  of  wealth 
belonging  to  the  nation.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  done  indirectly  rather 
than  directly.  The  State  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  advancement  of  science, 
because  such  advancement  is  of  equal 
interest  to  every  one  of  its  citizens,  in 
that  they  can  all  take  advantage  of  it 
if  they  choose.  The  State  may  also  do 
any  thing  that  shall  diffuse  science, 
especially  practical  science,  equally 
among  the  people.  Next  to  the  com- 
mon school,  then,  the  State  should  aid 
the  industrial  schools,  as  institutions 
tending  to  quicken  and  render  eflicient 
every  productive  power  in  the  nation. 
Our  soil  must  be  better  cultivated,  our 
mines  of  coal  and  metal  must  be  suc- 
cessfully worked,  engineers  must  span 
our  rivers  with  bridges,  tunnel  our 
mountains,  and  bmld  vessels  that  shall 
defy  wind  and  tide.  All  this  the  State 
and  the  nation  may  indirectly  favor  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This  is 
favoring  all  the  people,  not  one  section 
of  country  or  monopoly  at  the  expense 
of  others.    The  government,  in  doing 


all  this,  h  only  expressing  the  will  of 
the  people.  They  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  for  the  common  school,  for  the 
industrial  school,  for  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  fit  thoman  for  citizenship,  that 
shall  keep  him  from  being  a  burden  or 
a  danger  to  society^  and  for  every  thing 
that  shall  increase  material  wealth.  Be- 
yond this,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  on  founding  institutions  in 
our  State  or  national  capacity,  except 
in  those  cases  where  funds  have  already 
been  given  under  such  conditions  that 
the  States  have  no  right  to  use  them  for 
the  common  and  industrial  schools. 

But  our  systems  of  education  must  go 
far  beyond  this  good  work,  if  we  would 
enjoy  the  best  fruits  of  civilization. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  whole  life, 
education  needs  to  look  beyond  that 
busy  period,  when  the  whole  of  the 
active  powers  are  absorbed  by  laborious 
employments,  and  to  prepare  the  man 
for  retirement,  for  old  age,  and  for 
death.  The  truly  educated,  from  the 
author  ofDe  SeneduU  to  the  best  schol- 
ars of  our  own  time,  have  found  some- 
thing higher  in  mental  culture  than 
material  wealth  can  give.  Whether 
they  have  secured  this  through  the  aid 
of  the  college  or  not,  they  show  us  in 
their  attainments  what  the  college 
ought  to  aim  to  give.  An  education  is 
at  the  present  day  called  for  which  shall 
put  the  business  man  and  the  working 
man  on  the  road  to  acquire  something, 
at  least,  of  this  culture,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoyment  and  improvement  and  useful- 
ness in  the  latter  part  of  life,  after  its 
hard-working  years  are  over. 

The  complaint  was  long  since  made 
against  the  college  that  it  simply  fitted 
one  for  a  life  of  letters,  or  to  study  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  while  in  the 
case  of  those  devoted  to  the  common 
business  of  life  its  training  would  not 
compensate  for  the  time  and  money 
spent.  This  charge  was  .in  the  main 
true.  The  college  did  not  attempt  to 
give  professional  or  business  education ; 
but  it  did  prepare  for  the  former, 
though  not  for  the  latter.  Now  a  de- 
mand has  of  late  years  arisen  for  a 
higher  education  for  business  men ;  an 
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t'tlucation  that  abould  rank  with  college 
efhiciition,  hut  with  special  reference  to 
the  applic^itiona  of  science  to  the  pro- 
duct ion  an«l  managemeiit  of  material 
wealth, 

Ab  colleges  had  been  the  fountains 
of  all  learning  when  science  and  labor 
had  little  or  no  connection,  it  was  ex- 
jx'cted  that  they  should  still  bo  the 
fountains  of  all  learning  when  the  ap- 
plirationa  of  ecience  to  labor  became 
infinite  in  numl>eT  and  manrellous*  in 
perfection.  This  wtis  demanding  that 
the  college,  in  adilition  to  its  old  curri- 
culum, or^  in  place  of  it,  should  include 
in  itsdf  a  whule  university  of  profes* 
monal  scIiooIb.  Under  this  pressure,  the 
college  course  has  been  much  more 
modified  than  iinproTed.  Instead  of 
meeting  the  just  demand  for  education 
in  practical  science  by  founding  tbo 
proper  district  schools  for  the  purpoR', 
and  tbcn  iierfecting  the  college  to  meet 
the  highest  demands  of  intellectual  cul* 
turc%  the  eollcge  curriculum  was  crowd- 
ed with  iid^litiunal  studies,  and  students 
wore  sent  out,  mere  stnatterera  in  sci- 
ence, not  fitted  eltber  fur  industrial  or 
for  professional  pursuits.  They  and 
thfir  friends  were  consequently  dis?iati^ 
Hcd  with  the  colleges.  The  attempt  at 
practical  education  in  this  wliy  was 
X^uttiog  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

Ftjrtunatcly,  a  wiser  plan  began  to 
prevaih  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  in- 
stitutions found  men  wise  and  liberal 
enough  to  establish  scientific  depart- 
ments. Congress  has  given  public  laTids 
for  the  same  purpose.  And  now,  if  the 
people  will  w^ait,  no  doubt  we  riial!  in 
time  have  a  systeju  of  industrial  schools 
as  complete  aa  the  common  schools  now 
are.  These  schools  will  be  all  that  many 
will  dtsire.  Where  there  is  money  in 
abundance,  su^ii  coupes  in  literature  can 
be  joined  with  the  scientific  etudies  so 
that  little  more  cun  be  desired.  But  in 
most  cases,  the  industrial  school  will  be 
wasting  its  mrana  by  attempting,  in 
addition  to  its  scientific  work,  to  do  nil 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  ordinary 
college.  The  two  classes  of  institutions 
should  occupy  distinct  fields.  Now  is  tlie 
time  to  reform,  or  rather  to  restrict,  the 


old  college  course  of  stuay,  and  to  put 
the  simple  college  in  its  true  place  as  aa 
educational  power,  and  make  it  better 
tlian  it  has  ever  been. 

Will  the  State  support  and  properly 
control  &uch  an  institution  devoted  to 
the  highest  intellectual  culture  without 
any  reference  to  the  business  or  profes- 
sion the  student  is  to  ptirsoe  ?  If  this 
can  he  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  only 
under  such  an  organization  as  is  found 
in  Michigan,  and  somo  other  States, 
where  the  university  embraces  such  a 
liberal  provision  for  the  industrial  eci- 
euces  and  professional  schools,  that  the 
simple  college  can  be  joined  with  them 
and  become  prominent  by  apparently 
being  subordinate. 

But  all  State  iiistitattons  are  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  All  persona  in 
the  State  f6el  that  they  have  a  right  to 
interfere  in  their  management,  because 
all  arc  owners.  There  will  be  conflict 
between  rival  systems  of  education  and 
plans  of  organ buition.  Politics  will 
contaminate  them  with  its  harpy-like 
touch.  We  cannot  expect  that  many 
Stste  institutions  will  escape  the  dauger 
of  direct  legislative  control  and  the 
blighting  cfiect  of  continual  warfare, 
until  there  is  more  agreement  among  the 
people  than  there  now  is,  as  to  wh&l 
knowledge  is  worth  most,  and  what 
organization  is  most  desirable  for  our 
higher  institutions*  Of  tbo  whole  fleet 
of  educational  craft  that  arc  now  r^ady 
to  unfurl  their  sails  under  the  impetus 
of  State  and  national  bounty,  the  large 
majority  will  be  completely  shattered, 
or  so  broken  and  refitted  before  they 
reach  siife  w^aters,  that  their  best  friends 
will  hardly  know  them.  Until  their 
success  is  secured,  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  State  to  support  and  properly  con- 
trol the  simple  college,  because  there 
are  so  many  people  who  believe  that  its 
work  is  of  little  value. 

This  would  certainly  be  unfortunate^ 
if  we  were  dependent  upon  the  State 
for  the  best  things  that  can  be  done. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  a  gov* 
ernment  like  ours,  that  while  it  may  not 
do  BO  much  for  the  people  as  though 
they  were  children,  as  monarchic^  do, 
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it  leaves  tliem  like  men  to  do  vastly 
more  for  themselves.  The  best  things 
for  the  race  and  for  the  government 
have  not,  in  this  country,  been  com- 
menced by  the  government,  but  by  the 
foresight,  the  energy,  and  wealth  of 
private  citizens.  After  the  good  is  seen, 
the  people  will  come  to  its  support. 
Our  government  represents  the  people, 
and  it  cannot  continuously  carry  on  any 
work  not  sanctioned  by  the  majority. 
But  there  must  be,  in  every  nation,  some 
men  wiser  and  better  than  the  majority. 
These  men  cannot  always  rule.  It  is 
not  needful  that  they  should,  so  long 
as  the  government  leaves  them  free  to 
act,  and  protects  them  and  their  pro- 
perty in  all  they  desire  to  do  for  the 
good  of  the  world.  If  the  best  men 
cannot  rule  in  the  State,  we  can  have 
our  best  literary  institutions  ruled  by 
the  best  men,  if  we  choose.  Every  Stat« 
in  the  Union  will  grant  liberal  charters 
to  colleges  if  rich  men  will  found  them. 
It  will  exempt  the  college  endowment 
from  taxation,  will  give  the  whole  con- 
trol of  the  money,  as  well  as  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  rank  of  the 
college  and  its  course  of  study,  to  the 
men  selected  by  the  founders.  It  will 
remove  the  college  entirely  from  the 
sphere  of  politics,  covenanting  only,  as 
it  ought,  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
there  detrimental  to  the  State.  All  this 
every  State  in  the  Union  will  do.  If  its 
Legislature  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
take  public  money  to  support  any  par- 
ticular institution,  any  body  of  men 
can  have  just  what  they  want  by  giving 
the  money.  If  this  does  not  show  per- 
fection in  society,  it  is  the  condition  of 
stable  progress. 

Now  we  have  but  to  leave  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  people,  as  a  whole,  the 
burden  of  sustaining  the  common  and 
industrial  schools,  and  to  look  mainly 
to  private  beneficence  to  sustain  the 
simple  college.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  these  fountains,  which  have  flowed 
so  long  and  so  freely  for  the  public 
good,  scaled  up.  Our  colleges  in  the 
past  have  been  almost  entirely  support- 
ed by  private  benefactions.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  of  the  best  preparatory 


schools  in  the  country.  We  hope  this 
will  still  continue  to  be  the  case.  We 
hope  that  rich  men  will  still  continue 
to  give,  so  that  the  best  education  shall 
always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor- 
est child  in  the  land.  Our  highest  in- 
stitutions thus,  without  being  a  burden 
to  the  people,  become  our  most  efficient 
agencies  in  securing  equality  of  privi- 
lege for  all. 

It  was  well  that  the  Lawrences,  Shef- 
fields,  and  Cornells  should  do  what 
they  have  done  for  practical  science. 
But  the  work  which  they  have  com- 
menced has  such  immediate  practical 
results  that  the  whole  people  will  soon 
be  ready  to  carry  it  on  at  the  public 
expense. 

But  we  must  have  some  institutions 
in  which  money-making  shall  not  be 
the  controlling  element  in  every  course 
of  study.  The  history  of  practical  sci- 
ence even  shows  this  necessity. 

Most  of  our  colleges,  as  now  conduct- 
ed, are  not  schools  for  thinkers  and  in- 
vestigators. They  are  simply  schools 
for  boys.  As  such,  they  have  done  an 
excellent  work,  and  in  most  cases  they 
have  accomplished  all  they  could,  con- 
sidering the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  they  have  labored.  The  danger 
is,  that  the  customs  established  by  ne- 
cessity, will  continue  long  after  the  ne- 
cessity has  passed  away.  Most  of  the 
work  now  done  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  college  course  in  languages  and 
mathematics,  is  such  drilling  in  the  ele- 
ments as  belongs  to  the  preparatory 
school.  So  painfully  evident  is  this  in 
some  colleges,  that  students,  who  have 
fitted  in  our  best  preparatory  schools, 
find  that  they  have  lost,  instead  of 
gained,  by  going  to  college.  The  test 
for  entering  college  is  a  certain  amount 
of  book  knowledge;  certain  specific 
things  are  required,  because  the  stu- 
dents are  to  be  classed  in  studies  al- 
ready commenced.  To  dispute  the  wis- 
dom of  this  strict  classification,  or,  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  made,  is  con- 
sidered as  heretical  by  some,  as  it  once 
was  to  believe  that  there  were  more 
than  seven  planets.  We  believe  in  some 
class  system  in  every  institution,  but 
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think  A  mucli  better  system  can  "bo 
readied  than  wc  now  have,  by  making  a 
wider  range  of  Btudies. 

Erery  college  faculty  must  feelj  when 
the  examinntion^  aro  ended,  and  the 
Freshmaa  clasa  cornea  to  ita  first  recita- 
tion, that  this  classifying,  according  to 
the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  read  by 
the  student,  is,  in  the  language  of  nat- 
uralists^ an  artificial  process,  very  much 
like  the  old  botanic  system  of  classify- 
ing plants  according  to  the  number  and 
modifications  of  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
which  brought  into  the  same  claas  pine 
trees  and  melons,  Indian  corn  and  cas- 
tor-oil beans.  It  is  foutid  that  some 
members  of  every  class  are  better  fitted 
to  grapple  at  once  with  the  common 
studies  of  the  Senior  year,  than  other 
members  will  b«  when  they  h(tve  spent 
three  years  in  college, — that  some  are 
better  educated  the  day  they  enter  as 
Freshman  than  others  will  be  when 
they  graduate.  They  are  compelled  to 
go  on  four  years  together  because  they 
happened  to  know  about  the  samo 
amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  when  they 
entered.  In  this  way,  young  men  with 
brainB  and  manly  judgment  and  as- 
pimtions,  are  compelled  to  keep  step 
with  dunces  and  boys  until  they  aro 
disgusted.  Many  of  the  requirements 
of  college  life  are  absurd  for  the  for* 
mer,  although  needed  for  those  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  preparatory  school, 
or  in  almost  any  place  but  college.  The 
annoyance  of  dunces  and  fast  young 
men  of  sixteen,  are  like  smoke  to  the 
eyes  and  vinegar  to  the  teeth  to  one 
who  is  in  college  for  a  purpose.  The 
real  student  submits  to  the  nuiaance, 
beeanse  it  is  the  best  he  can  do. 

What  is  the  remedy  t  This  is  no  easy 
tiling  to  devise.  It  may  take  us  long 
to  discover  the  true  remedy,  and  when 
it  is  discovered  there  may  be  many 
tliingB  U>  delay  its  application.  Insti* 
tatioiia  of  l^uming  are  proverbially 
conserrative.  They  will  naturally  op- 
pose any  change  that  shall  diminLsh 
their  rank  or  income.  Still,  we  may 
hope  for  a  grsdual  change  in  the  light 
direction  in  institutions  already  estab- 
Iklied,  and  that  more  judgment  will  be 


shown  in  organizing  others  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  first  improvement  that  we  sug- 
gest is,  that  each  school  shall  confine 
itself  to  a  definite  field  of  labor,  accord- 
ing to  its  mcanS|  so  that  it  shall  furnish 
tlie  very  best  of  what  it  pretends  to 
furnish.  This  improvement  haa  already 
begun  in  the  graded  schools,  in  some 
places,  and  in  some  of  the  scientific 
schools.  Let  the  public  schools  extend 
their  course  of  study  so  that  it  shall 
embrace  every  thing  required  for  enter- 
ing the  best  industrial  schools.  Let 
parents  acnd  their  boys  to  school  where 
they  can  he  caretl  for  as  boys.  But  let 
no  more  boys  be  sent  to  college,  aa 
many  now  are,  without  any  proper  con- 
ception of  why  they  are  there,  and 
without  any  fitness  for  the  place.  Let 
us  have  some  colleges,  at  least,  of  so 
high  rank,  that  all  in  them  must  be 
there  of  their  own  accord. 

If  the  preparatory  schools,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  improved,  as  they 
might  readily  be,  the  college  course 
need  not  ho  lengthened.  What  wo 
especially  want  is,  more  time  on  the 
Btudias  that  make  up  most  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years,  in  our  l>cst  colleges. 
The  aim  of  our  colleges  is  rights  hut 
they  attempt  to  do  too  much.  When 
they  leave  a  part  of  their  work  to  the 
preparatory  school,  and  another  por- 
tion, which  they  have  been  attempting 
with  poor  success,  to  the  industrial 
school,  there  will  bo  time  enough  for 
them  to  deal  with  their  higher  studies. 

Now  that  practical  science  is  pro- 
vided for  in  tbe  industrial  schools, 
the  natural  result  will  be  Ibr  col- 
lies that  are  not  under  immediate 
State  control,  and  hare  means  enoiigli 
at  present,  or  in  prospect,  tl>  aos- 
tain  a  single  institution  with  able 
men^  to  lise  from  Hsb  gra<le  of  prepara- 
tory schoob  for  boys  to  that  of  collegfA 
for  men  who  can  govern  themselves 
and  who  are  seeking  knowledge  for 
some  other  purpose  than  as  a  mere  mul- 
tiplier of  dollars  and  cents.  They  can 
do  this  by  striking  out  much  that  they 
now  teach  in  the  beginning  of  tha 
course,  as  well  as  wbat  pfopedy  beliMigi 
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to  the  industrial  school,  by  less  tech- 
nical requirements  for  entering,  insist- 
ing only  upon  this  one  essential  quali- 
fication, that  every  man  entering  shall 
be  fitted  in  all  respects,  in  age,  in  learn- 
ing, in  manly  qualities,  in  practical 
knowledge,  in  judgment  and  spirit,  to 
profit  where  students  are  simply  aided, 
but  not  driven.  Let  the  college  be  the 
place  where  young  men  shall  really 
enter  upon  the  investigation  of  subjects 
as  they  will  be  compelled  to  investigate 
them  in  after  life,  but  with  the  aid  of 
competent  teachers,  which  they  cannot 
have  at  hand  through  life. 

Is  it  said  that  a  young  man  fitted  to 
enter  upon  such  a  course  of  study  is  al- 
ready fitted  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  ? 
Certainly  he  ought  to  be.  Does  he  think 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  him  to 
enter  upon  such  a  course?  Then  let 
him  not  do  it.  Let  him  enter  the  busy 
world  at  once,  doing  all  the  good  he 
can,  and  getting  all  the  enjoyment  he 
can  from  it.  We  wish  all  would  do  as 
well.  The  college  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  for  those  who  think  their  time 
would  be  thrown  away  in  it,  so  that 
they  must  be  kept  there,  as  many  boys 
are  now  kept  in  college.  It  is  for  those 
who  hunger  for  something  better  in 
education,  than  they  can  now  find  ex- 
cept in  scattered  fragments.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  under- 
value the  work  already  done  by  our  col- 
leges, or  who  would  abolish  them,  if 
they  cannot  at  once  be  moulded  to  suit 
the  demands  of  those  who  claim  to 
iave  new  light.  We  believe  that  the 
leading  idea  in  our  best  colleges  is  the 
true  one  for  them.  They  have  been 
compelled  to  do  many  things  which 
they  had  no  desire  to  do,  from  lack  of 
funds,  from  the  low  grade  of  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  from  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  meet  a  demand  of  the  times, 
which  they  are  not  fitted  to  meet,  and 
never  can  be.  We  now  have  our  public 
schools  of  all  grades,  so  that  the  masses 
cannot  lack  for  learning.  We  have 
schools  for  science,  so  that  every  ma- 
terial interest  will  be  cared  for.  We 
Lave  schools  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  and 
of  Theology,  of  almost  every  shade  of 


belief,  and  we  have  the  simple  college, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  losing  its 
definite  character.  Its  true  work  has 
been  a  matter  of  angry  debate,  the  in- 
stitution appearing  in  a  multitude  of 
characters  to  satisfy  aU  parties.  Now  it 
has  been  merely  a  higher  academy  with 
all  its  petty  rules  for  boys,  but  often 
without  its  efficient  instruction;  and 
again  it  has  donned  the  working  garb 
of  the  Miner  and  Chemist  in  its  futile 
attempts  to  teach  practical  science.  So 
far  as  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  it 
has  withdrawn  students  from  its  legiti- 
mate work. 

All  this  time,  to  the  honor  of  the  col- 
lege be  it  said,  it  has  been  struggling 
amid  all  this  din,  and  clamor,  and  false 
show,  to  give  something  of  that  higher 
education  of  which  we  speak.  It  has 
done  much.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  the  best  colleges  can  be  true  to 
themselves.  No  longer  compelled  to 
divide  their  energies,  let  them  be  con- 
centrated on  this  one  grand  effort,  to 
give  the  best  conditions  for  mental  cul- 
ture to  the  best  minds  in  the  world, 
who  choose  to  seek  culture  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  that  higher  good  to  the 
race  than  material  wealth  alone  can 
give.  All  wealth,  all  practical  science, 
and  all  production  are  but  the  condi- 
tions of  the  highest  mental  and  moral 
culture,  as  the  physical  system  of  man 
is  but  the  condition  for  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  We  are  not  arguing 
in  favor  of  breaking  down  all  small 
colleges.  We  would  make  our  largest 
colleges  better  by  making  them  smaller, 
through  a  higher  standard.  There  are 
undoubted  advantages  in  having  col- 
leges united  to  form  a  university ;  but 
whether  collected  in  one  place  or  sepa^ 
rated,  we  believe  in  small  colleges,  if 
they  are  rich  enough,  to  do  their  work 
as  they  ought.  The  more  the  student 
comes  in  contact  with  a  real  educator 
the  better.  He  will  gain  more  strength 
by  coming  into  real  intellectual  conflict 
with  a  great  man,  than  he  will  to  be 
shot  at  from  the  ablest  lecturers  for 
months. 

We  have  too  many  colleges  now  only 
because  they  are  too  poor,  and  thus 
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liave  too  strong  inducements  to  give  a 
low  type  of  tjtiiicatian.  As  sclioola  pre- 
pamtory  for  professional  study,  most  of 
them  may  still  continue  to  do  excellent 
work  without  extending  their  cour^ie 
of  »tudy,  und  perhaps  better  by  strik- 
iug  out  a  portion  which  has  Intely  been 
lidde<l  in  the  atteuipt  to  give  such  an 
isducation  aa  can  bo  given  only  in  ecien- 
tilic  schools.  We  need  but  a  suiall 
number  of  colleges  for  such  students  as 
desire  to  give  to  literature  and  general 
•cicncc  the  time  wliieh  others  devote  to 
Industrial  education  or  professional 
study.  But  such  students  are  as  much 
needed  for  the  elevation  of  our  literary 
etandiug  in  the  worhl,  and  for  their 
iufluencc  even  upon  the  lowest  forms  of 
education,  ad  engineers  and  miners  arc 
needed  to  develop  our  national  wealths 

Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  cannot 
essentially  change  until  there  is  a  great 
advance  in  the  public  schools^  and  a 
greater  demand  for  a  higher  education 
than  they  are  now  giving.  We  would 
Dot  on  thiy  account  abolish  them  if  wc 
could^  aa  so  many  seem  eager  to  do. 
But  we  think  they  are  bound  in  justice 
to  themBclve^  and  the  community  to 
Ccaas  atteuipttng  to  combine  in  one 
course  of  study  what  beUmgs  to  two  or 
tliree  distinct  schools,  They  have  had 
little  money,  but  that  has  not  always 
been  judiciouRly  expended.  They  have 
spent  money  for  tilings  which  the  fash- 
ion seemed  to  demand.  If  one  college 
had  a  cabinet,  the  rival  college  must 
haTg  another  of  the  same  kind,  if  possi- 


ble, costing  time  and  money,  though 
oftentimes  of  no  more  educational  value 
than  a  stone  waU,  or  the  specimens  in  a 
groQAtTj  store, 

8ome  of  the  ciilleges  will  hold  out 
for  a  time  attempting  to  teach  every 
thing,  but  the  thoroughness  of  the  in- 
dustriid  schools  in  science  will  soon 
show  the  weakness  of  the  others.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  pR-scot  demands  of 
education  wall  soon  sharply  define  these 
three  classes  of  institutions,  whatever 
names  they  may  claim  ^Iligh  Prcpam- 
tory  Schools,  Industrial  Seheol«,  and  true 
colleges.  The  professional  schoolsi  are 
well  defined  now.  Their  aim  is  definite. 
The  high  preparatory  schools  may  caU 
themselves  colleges,  and  the  tj*ue  col- 
leges may  bo  the  outgrowth  of  what  is 
now  called  the  post  graduate  c  ourje. 
All  these  grades  of  schools  are  really 
needcdi  and  their  elements  are  mingled 
in  our  present  schools.  These  elements 
need  to  be  separated  and  so  re-com- 
bined, that  the  character  and  w  ork  of 
each  class  of  institutions  shall  be  clear- 
ly defined  and  have  a  definite  relation 
to  other  classes.  What  is  really  needed 
is  sure  soon  to  come,  in  some  form. 
Such  schools  may  be  joined  together, 
and  with  professional  schools  give  us 
the  American  University.  But  what 
we  especially  call  for  in  the  interest  of 
sound  learning^  is  a  saving  of  cduca* 
tional  funds  and  labor  by  a  better  di- 
vision of  labor,  or  greater  definiteneas 
in  the  aim  of  our  institutions,  and  for 
an  advance  to  a  higher  grade  on  the 
part  of  the  best  colleges. 
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THE  EARTH  DST  TROUBLE. 


Thbbe  is  no  mistake  about  it;  our 
mother  Earth  is  in  serious  trouble,  and 
her  wisest  children  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  her  sudden  restlessness. 
There  are  all  the  signs  of  feverish  ex- 
citement— great  heat,  strange  utter- 
ances, and  violent  convulsions.  A  sum- 
mer so  liot  as  to  become  unusually  de- 
structive to  human  life  has  been  follow- 
ed by  an  unnaturally  mild  winter  all 
through  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
globe,  and  even  the  instincts  of  the 
brute  creation  seem  to  have  been  at 
fault  for  once.  Terrific  upheavings 
have  terrified  man,  now  breaking  forth 
through  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes, 
and  now  raising  huge  portions  of  firm 
land  by  fearful  earthquakes.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  when  our  mother  Earth  is 
80  evidently  in  trouble,  her  children 
also  should  be  sorely  troubled,  and 
thoughtful  minds  should  look  once 
more  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  end 
of  all  things?  When  th^. Apostles 
themselves  expected  to  witness  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  and  a  Luther  could 
firmly  believe  in  the  near  approach  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  we  may  well  bear 
patiently  with  credulous  Millerites,  sit- 
ting in  their  white  robes  high  up  on 
broad  branching  trees  to  ascend  the 
more  .promptly  to  heaven,  and  with  all 
the  sorrowful  minds  who  in  our  day 
yearn,  with  the  whole  groaning  crea- 
tion, for  speedy  redemption  I 

Nor  can  we  withold  our  sympathy 
from  those  who*  describe,  with  feelings 
of  indelible  awe,  what  they  suffered  at 
the  time  of  their  first  experience  of  an 
earthquake.  While  a  bright  sky  and 
brilliant  sunshine  are  fiooding  the  exu- 
berant beauty  of  a  tropical  landscape 
with  gorgeous  lights,  and  all  Nature 
seems  to  enjoy  in  perfect  peace  the  lux- 
ury of  happy  existence,  they  suddenly 
felt  rather  than  heard  a  low,  rumbling 
noise,  which  seems  to  rise  from  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  the  earth.    And  all 


living  beings,  men  as  well  as  animals, 
are  of  a  sudden  filled  with  a  strange 
anticipation  of  evil  coming,  vague,  but 
sickening,  and  unconquerable  by  any 
effort  of  will.  Before  the  mind  can 
well  judge  of  the  strange  and  unwonted 
sensation,  there  comes  long,  subterra- 
nean thundering,  clap  upon  clap,  roll- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  each  suc- 
cessive shock  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
seem  alike  to  shudder  at  the  fearful 
approach  of  an  unknown  power.  Every 
thing  is  shaken  to  the  foundation; 
glasses  and  crockery-ware  sound  as  if 
frolicking  spirits  were  playing  with 
them  ;  bells  are  set  ringing  by  invisible 
hands,  doors  open  by  themselves,  and 
no  one  enters,  the  houses  begin  to  groan 
and  to  crack  in  all  their  joints,  and 
lean,  like  drunken  men,  first  to  one,  and 
then  to  the  other  side.  Tall  steeples 
sway  giddily  to  and  fro,  and  lofty  arch- 
es in  cathedrals  and  churches  press  out 
the  keystone  and  come  crashing  down, 
burying  thousands  of  terrified  men, 
who  had  come  to  the  sacred  building 
to  invoke  help  from  on  high,  when  all 
upon  earth  had  left  them  helpless.  All 
who  can  escape  rush  forth  from  beneath 
treacherous  roofs,  but  out  there  it  feels 
as  if  even  ^^heaven^s  vault  should 
crack ; "  the  danger  is  not  over,  for  the 
very  soil  beneath  their  feet  swells  and 
sinks  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  huge 
chasms  open  here  and  there,  and  dark 
abysses  swallow  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  without  distinction  and 
without  niercy. 

At  last  the  soil  begins  to  subside  into 
the  wonted  quiet,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  tall,  conical  mountain — some- 
times in  sight  of  the  panic-struck  mul- 
titude, and  sometimes  at  a  distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles— opens  a  wide,  gap- 
ing mouth  near  the  summit,  and  a  pow- 
er, which  human  ingenuity  has  as  yet 
found  no  standard  to  measure,  sends 
forth  a  magnificent  bunch  of  bright 
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flames,  mingled  in  strange  anomaly, 
witb  streaming  Tapors,  rocks  ground  to 
atoms  till  they  resemble  ashes,  ufid  vasit 
masses  of  a  glowing  substance,  which 
are  flung,  jet  after  jet,  till  they  soem  to 
reach  the  welkin.  And,  high  op  in  the 
air,  the  fiery  bouquet,  grandly  beautiful 
in  spite  of  its  terrific  nature^  spreads  out 
into  an  immense  canopy,  an  ocean  of 
cloudji  dark  above,  but  sliining  in  in- 
r.omparable  splendur  below,  where  the 
fire  from  the  crater  illumines  it  in  rich- 
est glory,  while  fiasho§  of  lightning 
play  unceasingly  to  and  fro,  and  the 
half  molten  rocks  rain  doTra  upon  the 
earth,  bursting  and  breaking  like  masses 
of  brittle  dusky  gloss.  At  the  name 
time  a  torrent  of  asihes  falls  liko  a  burn- 
ing rain  of  withering  fire  upon  the 
wretched  landscape,  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  region,  for  miles  and  miles 
all  around,  is  covered  with  a  weird 
8hroud  and  sinks  for  agea  into  death- 
like Btilhiei^ ! 

But  troubled  Nature  has  not  exhaust* 
ed  the  efforts  yet,  by  which  she  seeks 
relief  from  the  mysterious  sufiering 
which  she  seems  to  undergo  iii  the  dark 
recesse*  of  the  earth.  From  the  cratcr^s 
brink,  or  from  a  sudden  opening  in  the 
Bides  of  the  mountain,  there  comes  gush- 
ing  forth  a  broad  stream  of  fiery  lava, 
and  kun'ics,  as  in  furious  madness^ 
down  the  steep  sides,  carrying  the  torch 
of  destruction  to  the  forests,  which  in  a 
moment  flare  up  in  a  bright  blase,  to 
fertile  field3,  changiug  them  instantly 
fn>m  lovely  picturcti  of  peace  and  prom- 
ise into  desolate  deserts,  to  lofty  walls 
and  i*olid  mansions,  which  crumble  and 
fall  at  the  magic  touch,  never  to  rise 
again,  and  finally  to  the  silent  sea,  into 
which  it  rolls  it^  fiery  waves  with  a 
fearful  hissing  and  screeching,  bringing 
even  here  dtath  and  destruction  to  all 
that  lives  and  move-s  in  the  life-teeming 
watei^. 

And,  as  if  the  measure  of  horrors  was 
not  full  yet,  and  overburdened  Nature 
must  give  vent  in  new  forms  to  its  un- 
bearable burdrtn,  the  heavens  darken, 
tiJl  night  covers  the  earth,  and  a  deluge 
of  wut4?rs  descends  m  va^t  sheets*,  flood- 
iiij^  the  fields  that  had  barely  begun  to 


breathe  once  more  freely,  and  mingling 
in  horrible  friendship  with  the  miisses 
of  black  ashes,  so  that  the  dark,  hid- 
eous slime  rolls  in  slow,  but  irresistible 
waves,  over  town  and  village,  and  fills 
cellars  and  rooms  and  streets  and  the 
very  temples  of  the  gods  with  its 
death-bringing  horror  And  wot  unfri^- 
qiiently  the  sea  rushes  up  to  meet  in 
fatal  embrace  the  waters  from  tbo 
clouds ;  trembling  under  the  weird  ex- 
citement and  coming  up  in  fierce,  spa*- 
modic  jerks  as  the  convulsions  of  the 
volcano  near  by  shake  it  with  sympa- 
thetic violence,  it  breaks  down  the  an* 
cient  hmdmarks  that  have  held  it  in 
bounds  for  countless  ages,  and  retreat- 
ing after  a  while  with  ovejw helming 
violence,  it  bears  the  few  survivors  from 
the  fury  of  fire  into  the  fatal  abyss  of 
the  oc^an. 

Amid  Bueh  horrors  the  brarest  of 
men  loses  heart,  and  with  all  his  hesT- 
en-Qppointed  powers  he  fe<3la  like  a 
helpless  infant  The  brutes  of  the  for- 
est, the  lion  and  the  panther,  forget 
their  natuix%  and  come  from  their  dark 
dens  to  join  in  strange,  new  bom  friend* 
ship,  the  flocks  of  peaceful  cattle,  and 
to  seek  with  them,  driven  by  an  irresisti- 
ble instinct,  the  shelter  of  humim  habl- 
taticnts  and  the  protection  of  man.  Ea- 
gles and  vultures  come  down  from  their 
unseen  patha  in  the  clouds  and  their 
lofty  eyries,  and  sit,  marvelliog  and 
trembling,  by  the  side  of  pigeons  and 
common  fowls  in  paradisaical  peace* 

It  is  this  unique  and  uacoutrollablc 
sensation,  felt  when  the  material  world 
makes  for  a  moment  its  full  dominion 
known  and  claims  our  earth-bom  nature 
as  its  own,  which  has,  no  doubt,  led, 
from  of  old,  to  the  almost  unvarying 
weed  of  men,  that  the  world  will  come 
to  an  end  by  fire.  The  Chald^eans,  it  I 
is  true,  coupled  the  power  of  water! 
with  that  of  the  burning  element,  and| 
believed  that  the  world  would  l>c  < 
atroyed  by  fire,  when  all  the  Ktars  ahouUj 
meet  in  the  constellation  of  Cancer, 
once  more  by  water  when  they  meet  i 
the  constellation  of  Capricorn. 
Parsecs,  worshippers  of  fire,  have  a  s^inj 
lar  doctrine,  according    to  which 
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world  will  hxHt  twelve  tlioiiBAnd  yciirs^ 
after  which  Ahriman,  tlic  Evil  Spirit, 
will  set  it  on  fire  by  means  of  a  comet, 
and,  ofter  a  thorough  purification,  re- 
create it  with  Onuuzd,  the  Bpirit  of 
Good.  Even  the  Orphic  poem:?,  of 
which  nothiutf  ia  left  beyond  a  few 
quotatioDS  and  allusions,  are  said  to 
have  sung  of  tlie  end  of  winter  in  a 
l^reat  deluge,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world^s  smiiinerin  a  great  co n dagruti on » 
It  is  well  known,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Mosaic  GeaesiB,  based,  perhaps, 
largely  upon  the  impression  produced 
by  the  annual  iiimidations  of  the  Nile, 
admits  of  only  one  creative  principle, 
that  of  water,  wWeh  *M»rought  forth'* 
all  things  living  but  mati^  and  hence 
laid  tbo  foundation  of  that  system 
which  is  still  warmly  defended  by  the 
Keptuniats  of  our  day. 

It  ia  interestuig  to  pbserre  how,  in  a 
fiimifar  manoer,  the  Greek  Heraclitus 
drcTf  his  views  from  his  observation  of 
volcanic  »ymptoms,  and  biused  upon 
them  his  theory^  that  the  world  not 
cSilj  owed  itA  origin  to  tire »  but  was  to 
.  be  periodically  purified  and  renewed  by 
vast  contlagmtions.  Fire  was,  to  Mm, 
the  only  unchanging  and  evcrla^ng 
element,  and  to  its  benign  influences  he 
was  dispose* I  to  ascribe  all  that  befalls 
our  globe  mnder  the  direction  of  relent- 
less Fate. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Mme 

t  imp resai OILS  led  originally  to  the  almost 
sublime  ooticeptionH  of  the  lower  re- 
gions, which  we  find  in  Hellenic  legends. 
It    is  well    known,  that   they    placed 

I  their  Tartarus  far  down  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  nnd  represented  it  as  an 
€tionzioiiB  abyss  filled  with  eternal  fire; 
the  rery  position  of  tlie entruuce  to  this 
lower  world,  in  Southern  Italy,  points  to 
that  connection,  as  the  active  volcanoes 
of  that  region  had,  no  doubt,  originally 
niggested  the  whole  conception.  Far 
down,  below  those  favored  phiins,  they 
imagint^d  the  retdm  of  Pluto,  and  looked 
upon  Mount  Vesuvius  and  Mount  Etna 
B  as  the  colos-ial  chimneys,  giving  vent  to 
■  the  smoke  of  the  fire  at  which  the  Cy- 
clops were  forever  busy  forging  the 
Kgh tilings  of  Jupiter*  How  deeply 
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rooted  these  fantastic  and  yet  beautiful 
notions  were  in  the  minds  of  nations, 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  two 
hundred  years  after  the  rise  of  our  faith 
the  Kiunun  hintorlan,  Dion  Casnius,  could 
still  Holjcrly  speuk  of  enormous  giants 
rising  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  scatter- 
ing, amid  the  appalling  sound  of  infer- 
nal trnmpcis,  ashes  and  rocks  over  the 
blooming  fieMs  of  Campania  and  the 
fair  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculane- 
um  !  Our  own  Christian  faith^  finally, 
teaches  us  of  the  final  destruction  of  our 
globe  by  the  same  terrible  agent,  when 
**  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  al^o,  and  all 
the  works  therein,  shall  be  burned  up*" 
If  It  is  strange  to  see  how  universal 
this  fire  worship  is,  which  ascribes  to 
this  element,  above  all  others,  the  pow- 
er to  create  and  to  destroy  our  world,  it 
is  not  less  striking  to  oliserve  to  what 
eccentric  views  the  same  conviction  has 
led  both  ancient  and  modern  inquirers. 
Thus  Aristotle  even  was  fond  of  imag- 
ining that  the  earth  might  be  u  livirtg 
bemg,  wliich  changed  like  maa,  on  the 
surftice,  only  at  much  longer  intervals. 
He  knew  perfectly  well^  that  certain 
portions  of  land  would  gradually  be 
covered  with  water,  while  parts  of  llie 
sea  would  be  laid  bare  and  change  into 
fertile  Innds  ;  he  knew  equally  well  the 
origin  of  volcanic  blands,  and  dcjKjnbes 
correctly  the  sudden  rise  of  Hicra,  in 
the  Pontus,  which  was  bom  amid  a 
fciirlul  ui)lieavi!ig  of  the  earth,  its 
butating  open  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
crater,  and  the  subsequent  lifting  up  of 
a  high  mountain.  All  these  phtinomena 
were,  to  him,  evidence  ^  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  earth,  which,  he  thought,  mani- 
fested itself  mainly  by  fire.  Slrabo 
went  even  bey<md  him,  mid  while 
ascribing,  with  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor, all  earthquakes  to  the  efforts  made 
by  masses  of  heatctl  air  within  to  break 
tlirongh  the  crust  of  the  earth,  he  dis- 
cerned the  correct  origin  of  great 
changes  on  the  surface,  and,  for  in- 
stance, saw  in  Sicily  only  a  portion  of 
the  mainland,  which  had  beeii  detached 
from  it  by  a  violent  volcanic  upheaving. 
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The  Romans  did  notbing  for  the 
better  knowledge  of  Nature ;  their 
thoughts  were  excluBively  given  to  the 
Empire,  and  Bocial  problems  monopo- 
lized their  attention.  For  centuries, 
therefoi*e,  natural  science  made  no  pro- 
gress, and  earthquakes  were  readily 
ascribed  to  rebellions  in  the  demon 
world  below,  and  Tolcanic  eniptiona  to 
the  impatience,  of  chained  spirit.  Then 
came  the  rule  of  Keptune^  when  Vvilcan 
was  dethroned  for  a  time,  and  all  thij 
great  symptoms  of  life^  which  our 
mother  Earth  gives  forth  from  time  to 
time,  were  explained  by  t!ie  agency  of 
water.  Descurtes  was  the  first  philoso- 
pher bold  enough  to  leave  the  beaten 
track,  aud  to  plead  onee  more  the  cause 
of  fire ;  he  openly  declared  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  earth  Imd  once  been  a 
fiery  meteor,  like  bo  many  others,  frag- 
ments of  that  original  solid  matter, 
which  had  been  set  in  fiiriims  motion 
by  an  Almighty  hand,  and  when  heated 
by  the  terriblu  velt>city  with  ivhicli  it 
revolved  in  infinite  space,  divided  into 
BU118  and  stars.  Ilia  doctriue  was,  that 
the  crust  of  the  earth  had  afterwards 
gradually  cooled  off,  but  that  in  the 
interior  there  was  still  a  vast  cent  nil 
fire,  which  every  now  and  then  spon- 
taneously  bursts  forth  in  eruptions  and 
earthquakes. 

The  greater  philosophers  of  later  ages 
followed  in  the  wake  of  D&scartes,  with- 
out adding  strength  to  his  arguments 
or  facts  to  BOpport  his  theory ;  it  was 
only  when  the  three  great  nattiraUsts, 
Pallas,  Sanssure,  and  Werner,  collected 
a  number  of  carefully-made  observa- 
tions, that  speculation  was  changed  into 
conviction,  and  brilliant  suggestions 
were  tried  and  proved  in  the  alembic  of 
stem  logic, 

Tliey  did  not  change  the  original 
theory,  but  established  it  on  a  solid 
basis.  Tliey  found,  what  we  still  be- 
lieve, that  the  sea  af  liquid  fire  beneath 
the  thin  crust  of  the  eai'th,  on  which  we 
dwell  with  fancied  security,  is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  evcitement,  and  hence  con* 
tinually  presses  or  riyes  against  the  sur- 
face>  When  it  touches  it,  we  have  an 
earthquake ;  when  it  is  sufficiently  ex- 


cited to  break  through  the  crust,  it 

forms  a  volcano. 

According  to  the  most  recent  theo- 
ries, however,  another  new  element  has 
been  added  to  these  explanations  of  the 
inner  life  of  our  earth.  We  have  learnt 
that  it  is  not  fire  simply,  which  pro- 
duces these  agitation^,  but  the  same 
power  which  raises  the  waters  of  the 
ocenn  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  tides  are  the  effect  of 
the  attraction  exercised  by  sun  and 
nuion,  and  that  they  are  highest  in  the 
form  of  spring  tides,  when  suu  and 
moon  combine  to  attract  the  waters.  Ik 
is  believed,  now,  that  the  liquid  matter 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  ol>eys  tho 
same  laws  of  attraction,  and  rises  and 
falls  with  the  outer  liquid,  as  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is,  relatively  speaking,  a 
mere  thin  covering,  imable  seriously  to 
diminish,  much  less  to  check  the  powers 
of  attraction  exercised  by  the  two  great 
heavenly  bodies.  This  view  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact,  that  earthqimkes  are. 
most  frequent  when  the  tides  are  high- 
est. Volcanic  eruptions  are>  of  coui*sJ, 
effects  of  the  same  commotion  below ; 
they  only  save  vast  regions  of  land  and 
water  Ixom  being  thus  convulsed,  by 
offering  an  open  vent  to  the  gases  de^ 
veloped  below. 

All  this  newly-acquired  knowledge, 
liowever,  does  not  yet  help  us  to  avert 
the  fearful  destruction  which  generally 
follows  the  outbi-eaks  of  the  hidden 
power  within  the  earth.  In  vain  do  wo 
sec  vast  plains  laid  waste  forever  by  the 
death -bringing  substances  ejected  I'rom 
hideous  mud- volcanoes ;  in  vain  do 
towenng  mountains  rise  where  formerly 
the  eye  swept  over  level  lands  as  f:ir  as 
it  could  reach ;  in  vain,  even,  do  we 
descend  to  towns  which  once  overflow- 
e^l  with  life  and  exulted  in  their  splen- 
dor, and  which  now  are  sad  and  ^ent, 
buried  for  ages  and  ages  below  the  sur* 
face  ol"  the  earth.  At  each  new  return 
of  the  terrible  calamities  attendant  on 
such  convulsions,  wo  stand  anew  aghast, 
and  fee!  how  utterly  helpless  we  are, 
how  utterly  ignorant  even  of  Him,  who 
"  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth," 
and  who  alone  knows  **  whereupon  are 
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the  foundations  thereof  £EU9tened,  or 
who  laid  the  comer-stone  thereof,  when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

So  we  have  felt  again  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  For  our  mother  Earth  has  been 
in  great  trouble  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
amiss  briefly  to  record  here  the  symp- 
toms, which  make  us  aware  of  the  ter- 
rible commotion,  which  has  apparently 
destroyed  the  peace  ordinarily  reigning 
within  our  globe. 

Earthquakes  have  taken  place  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  South  America,  such 
as  belong  to  the  most  terrific  catastro- 
phes recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
earth's  history.  Since  the  day  on  which 
Lisbon  was  swallowed  up  with  thou- 
sands of  helpless  victims,  and  the  ca- 
lamity at  Lima  in  1746,  since  the  South 
American  coasts  were  devastated  in 
1797,  and  Caracas  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  1812,  no  such  overwhelming  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  that  doomed  locality. . 

The  air,  we  are  told,  had  been  for 
several  days  so  hot  and  oppressive,  that 
experienced  natives  foretold  a  volcanic 
eruption.  On  the  16th  of  August 
(1868)  news  was  received  in  Valparaiso, 
that  in  several  ports  of  Chili  the  sea 
had  risen  and  overwhelmed  the  coast 
for  fifteen  miles,  so  as  to  wash  away 
houses  and  magazines,  and  to  land  ves- 
sels high  and  dry  far  inland.  Three 
days  before  the  earth  had  begun  to 
heave,  and  regular  earthquakes  had 
taken  place  at  Callao,  returning  at  in- 
tervals of  five  minutes.  Enormous  crevi- 
ces opened,  houses  fell,  churches  crum- 
bled to  pieces,  and  men  and  brutes  alike 
were  frightened  by  the  unseen  enemy. 
The  whole  West  coast,  as  far  as  high  up 
in  Peru,  was  thus  shaken,  and  at  vari- 
ous places  the  sea  had  made  inroads 
upon  the  firm  land.  At  the  very  first 
shock  a  number  of  towns  in  the. interior 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  an- 
cient cathedrals,  that  had  stood  like 
unchangeable  landmarks  for  hundreds 
of  years,  were  changed  into  heaps  of 
ruins  and  rubbish.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  human  beings  perished  in  a 
day,  and  the  loss  in  material  &nd  mer* 


chandise  is  beyond  all  calculation.  An 
enormous  spring  tide  followed  the 
earthquake,  and  overwhelming  the  frail 
bulwarks  of  a  low  coast,  fiooded  the 
land  far  into  the  interior.  Large  vessels 
were  thrown  from  their  anchorage,  and 
landed  far  up  the  country.  A  second 
gigantic  wave,  stretching  a  hundred 
miles  north  and  south,  rose  from  the 
ocean,  and  fell  with  crushing  power 
upon  the  ill-fated  coast.  Three  war 
steamers  were  thus  destroyed  at  Arica 
alone ;  among  these  our  own  ships,  the 
Wateree  and  the  Fredonia,  the  latter 
with  nearly  every  soul  on  board.  An 
English  steamer,  the  Santiago,  escaped 
by  a  marvel.  She  was  apparently  se- 
cure, riding  on  two  powerful  anchors ; 
but  suddenly  a  concussion  was  felt, 
which  made  the  large  ship  twist  and 
turn  as  if  she  were  made  of  India  rub- 
ber. All  the  passengers  were  tossed  up 
to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  then  fell 
flat  down;  at  the  same  moment  the 
heavy  cables  snapped  as  if  they  were 
thin  wires,  and  the  vessel  was  swept  by 
a  receding  wave  into  the  sea.  Fortu- 
nately, they  had  steam  up,  and  tried  to 
gain  the  offing ;  but  the  next  moment  a 
second  wave  came,  and  drove  her  irre- 
sistibly towards  the  rocky  shore.  All 
flEices  were  deadly  pale,  and  the  captain 
gave  up  all  hope.  But  oh,  wonder  1  the 
wave  lifted  the  ship  high  up,  and  safely 
carried  her  on  her  gigantic  shoulders 
across  the  rocky  barrier,  letting  her 
gently  down  into  an  adjoining  bay, 
from  which  she  could  sul»equently  es- 
cape into  the  open  sea !  Where  the 
town  of  Chala  stood,  the  ocean  now 
floats  heavy  vessels,  and  Iquique  was 
destroyed  first  by  an  earthquake,  which 
lasted  uninterruptedly  for  four  minutes, 
and  then  by  a  wave  of  sixty  feet  height, 
which  suddenly  approached  the  land 
like  a  solid  wall,  and  then  fell,  crushing 
all  that  it  found  in  its  way,  together 
with  more  than  a  hundred  men.  Arica 
was  so  utterly  destroyed,  that  even  the 
places  where  certain  prominent  houses 
had  stood,  could  no  more  be  found ;  and 
the  unfettered  fury  of  the  waves  had 
lifted  up  heavy  guns,  and  borne  them 
scornfully  from  an  island  battery  far 
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OQl  ftfe  aesiy  to  dUtant  inlaad  bOlflu  Bat 
liie  cuDcaanon  iUelf  exleodcd  Ikr  be- 
j^md  t]ie  osttftl  Umitaw  Mail  powvfiil, 
M  wtf  natural,  in  the  oentse  of  lli« 
QooHDotioii,  the  Toksaic  iv^pim  near 
Aitqaipa^  wliere  the  famoiiB  gronq)  of 
fiiiow-corered  Tolcaooo  form  so  strik- 
ing a  feature  of  the  laodscape,  it  was 
feu  for  a  distance  of  eix  hiindrefl  miles^ 
both  of  latitude  and  of  longitude. 
£)t*ctnc  lights  were  seen  in  the  air  at 
diileretil  places — an  entirely  new  phe- 
nomenon^ not  hitherto  obaerred  in  coq- 
nectioo  with  such  erenU — ^and  even  the 
fiMSiotia  Tambo  d^Apo,  a  honse  of  relnge 
on  the  Terf  ionunit  of  the  Cordilleras, 
waa  so  TiolenUj  shaken  as  to  ennoble 
into  dost. 

It  appears,  however,  upon  a  catefol 
idDang  of  the  evidence,  that  after  all» 
the  earthqoake  itself  did  leas  harm  than 
the  sea.  The  enonnons  waves  which 
disobejred  the  command,  *^  Hitherto 
sh&lt  thou  come,  but  nu  farther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  !  ** 
carried  alter  destruction  wherever  they 
touched  man^  or  the  work  of  man. 
Houses  and  cburches,  fields  and  forbsls, 
all  were  literally  cwept  away,  islarids 
disappeared,  motrntalna  were  levelled, 
and  dire  desolation  imprinted  on  the 
scene  of  abundant  prosperity.  But  the 
wor^t  was,  as  ever,  the  passion  of  man, 
unchained  at  a  moment  when  the  fury 
of  the  elements  seemed  likewi*H^  to  lie 
unfettered*  Accident  in  some  c^ses^  fell 
purpoi?e  in  maoy  more,  set  fie  to  build- 
in  gn,  and  soon  Inrge  portions  of  the 
doomed  towns  were  ravaged  by  fire  and 
water  alike  1  The  excited  populace  fell 
with  savage  eagerness  upon  the  stores 
of  liquor  expui^d  in  cellan^  and  ware- 
htiua<*^  anJ  soon  hell  itself  seemed  to 
be  let  loose.  The  scenes  enacted  in 
some  of  the  unfortunate  towns  are  be- 
yond the  powers  of  descnption  ;  men 
bc'iwtly  djiink  iiiy  by  the  Aid^i  of  tbono 
they  had  in  ordered,  and  the  demoniac 
powers  of  the  earth,  t^et  free  by  an  un- 
koovvu  hand  for  a  moment,  seemed  to 
have  rouw-'d  with  lenrful  success  the 
demoiiLiic  instincts  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Tlioi*(3  terrible  occurrences  were  soon 
foUowcjd  by  similar  calamities  in   the 


iiortiiem  put  of  our  CoD^noDt.  An 
CDonnoiii  spring  tide,  on  the  15th  of 
August  tefified  the  pec^le  oo  the  Call- 
femian  oonit^  nstng  to  a  bdgfai  of  over 
fiaxly  feet,  and  washing  away  fielda  and 
gardens  for  miles.  The  earthquakes  of 
Peru  seemed  gradually  to  huve  worked 
their  way  northward ;  for  in  the  middle 
of  October,  heavy  commotions  were 
fdt,  and  ou  the  twenty-first  a  violent 
earthquake  shook  San  Francisco.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  city  was  sorely  tried ; 
many  houses  fell,  others  cracked  from 
the  fotmdation  to  the  roof,  and  hardly 
one  could  be  fotmd  that  had  not  sneer- 
ed some  injury.  As  the  shocks  cor  tin- 
ned, all  business  was  suspended,  and  a 
few  cases  of  death  soon  caused  univer- 
sal consternation.  Half  of  the  popula- 
tion ran  into  the  streets,  but  here  also 
danger  and  death  even  lay  in  waiting ; 
for  in  several  districts  the  earth  opened, 
and  jets  of  water  leaped  up  to  a  height 
of  several  feet,  while  in  other  places  the 
ground  suddenly  sank  several  inches. 
All  the  clocks  stopped  at  the  moment 
of  the  first  shock,  and  the  telegraphic 
wires  were  so  much  injured  that  no 
communication  could  be  had  for  some 
time^  The  City  Hall  was  a  complete 
ruin ;  the  courts  could  not  sit,  and  the 
prisoners  were  sent  to  the  county  jail ; 
the  patients  at  the  navy  hospitals  had 
to  be  removed,  and  the  Mint  was  dosed, 
tmtil  it  could  be  fully  repaired.  Here, 
also,  the  shocks  extended  to  a  very  im- 
usual  distance  far  inland ;  and  as  they 
were  felt  at  sea  by  sailors,  who  for  a 
moment  thought  the  vessel  had  touched 
a  submarine  rock,  so  they  amaced  miners 
in  the  interior,  who  expressed  naively 
their  indigiiadon  at  such  ^'^  indecent  be- 
havior of  the  old  Earth." 

The  Pacific  Ocean  bad  a  large  share 
of  the  fearful  commotion  which  caused 
such  sad  destruction  on  the  adjoining 
continent.  Already  in  March  a  hundred 
earthquake  shocks  had  been  felt  in  the 
volcanic  island  of  Hawaii,  connected 
with  an  nnusually  violent  eruption  of 
the  far-fanied  Mauna  Loa.  Here  also 
the  earth  opened  in  many  places,  and  a 
tidal  wave,  sixty  feet  high,  rose  over 
the  tops  of  lofty  cocoa  trees,  and  swept 
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houses  and  gardens,  cattle  and  human 
beings  before  it  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence. A  terrible  shock  prostrated 
houses  and  churches,  while  the  crater 
of  the  great  volcano  was  vomiting  fire, 
rocks  and  lava,  and  a  river  of  red  hot  lava 
flowed  for  nearly  six  miles  to  the  sea,  de- 
stroying every  thing  before  it,  and  form- 
ing a  new  island  far  out  in  the  ocean. 
In  April,  still  more  violent  shocks  occur- 
red, during  which  the  swinging  motion 
of  the  earth  was  so  dreadful  that  no 
person  could  stand,  and  old  and  young 
were  made  deadly  sick.  At  the  same 
time,  tall  hills  were  upheaved,  and  the 
tops  detached,  being  thrown  down  into 
the  valleys  below,  while  out  at  sea  new 
islands  arose,  several  hundred  feet  high, 
and  emitted  for  days  a  column  of  steam 
and  smoke. 

A  few  months  before,  similar  phe- 
nomena had  been  noticed  in  British 
East  India.  Earthquakes  were  felt, 
though  only  slightly,  in  various  districts 
of  the  northern  provinces,  and  what 
was  most  curious,  they  seemed  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  a  narrow  line  running 
northeastward.  In  one  region,  near 
Chindwana,  an  entirely  new  feature  was 
superadded  to  the  more  familiar  horrors 
of  such  catastrophes.  Each  shock  was 
preceded  by  a  heavy  detonation,  as  if  a 
whole  park  oi  artillery  had  been  prac- 
tising in  the  neighborhood.  Special 
agents  were  despatched  to  observe  the 
phenomenon,  which  the  natives  had 
reported  for  several  months  already, 
and  they  heard  the  same  noise,  and  felt 
immediately  afterwards  the  usual  ver- 
tigo produced  by  slighter  earthquakes. 

Europe  has  escaped  these  disasters, 
with  the  exception  of  such  slight 
shocks  as  were  felt,  at  intervals,  in  the 
United  States  also,  but  without  produc- 
ing any  other  impression  than  that  of  a 
verj'  unusual  state  of  commotion  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  Premonitory 
symptoms  had  shown  themselves  al- 
ready in  the  preceding  year  (1866)  in 
the  Azores,  when  violent  earthquakes 
shook  the  islands,  and  the  sea  rose,  be- 
tween Terceira  and  Graicoas,  amid  ter- 
rific detonations,  and  cast  up  jets  of 
water  to  an  enormous  height.    Li  June, 


stones  began  to  be  mingled  with  the 
vapors,  and  the  amazed  spectators  be- 
held the  ocean  in  conmiotion,  throwing 
up  enormous  blocks  of  stone  amid 
dense  vapors,  and  emitting  so  strong  a 
sulphurous  odor,  that  it  could  be  borne 
only  with  difficulty  near  the  shore.  It 
is  probable  that  the  old  world  was 
saved  the  fatal  effects  of  violent  earth- 
quakes by  the  readiness  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
to  give  egress  to  the  rebellious  powers 
from  below.  The  ancient  volcano  had, 
early  in  the  year  1868,  already  given 
signs  of  increased  activity,  and  whilst 
the  flow  of  lava  had  ceased,  the  last- 
formed  cone  began  to  give  out  thick 
black  clouds  of  smoke,  in  which  bril- 
liantly glowing  masses  of  rock  were 
occasionally  seen.  On  the  first  day  of 
October  the  marvellously  ingenious  in- 
struments devised  by  Lamont,  began  to 
indicate  a  disturbance  below  the  soil, 
and  a  displacement  of  the  surface,  and 
the  volcano  became  noisier  than  before. 
A  small  cone  opened  next,  at  the  side, 
from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  lava 
issued  forth,  covering  the  former  sum- 
mit of  Vesuvius.  It  was  here,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  renowned  director 
of  the  Seis  observatory,  Palmieri,  ob- 
served the  periodic  nature  of  these  vol- 
canic eruptions.  Each  day,  the  lava 
would  cease  to  flow  at  certain  hours 
and  begin  anew  after  a  short  interval ; 
twice  a  day,  also,  the  active  cone  would 
make  an  increased  noise,  and  throw  out 
its  projectiles  with  greater  violence. 
The  correspondence  thus  shown  be- 
tween the  volcanic  ebb  and  tide  and 
that  of  the  sea,  was  still  further  illus- 
trated by  other  changes  in  the  flow  of 
lava,  by  certain  phenomena  occurring  at 
greater  intervals,  which  careful  observa- 
tion proved  to  take  place  in  unfailing 
sympathy  with  the  motions  of  the 
moon! 

In  November,  the  mountain  became 
highly  excited.  The  stream  of  lava 
grew  to  larger  dimensions.  It  was  not, 
as  is  commonly  imagined,  a  glowing, 
fluid  mass,  but  appeared  like  a  stone 
wall,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
consisting  of  vast  blocks  of  stone, 
which  were  partly  black  and   partly 
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glowing  deftp  red,  and  this  wall  was 
borne  on  liigli  by  the  liquitl^  buraiiig 
lava  underneath,  iind  pushed  contlrraal- 
ly  forward  by  the  immenae  weight  of 
the  fiery  mass,  tkat  issued  forth  from 
the  cone.  AiJed  by  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  side,  it  advanced  visibly  some 
two  or  three  feet  a  miniiti?,  threatening 
death  and  destruction  to  all  that  stood 
in  the  way^  A  trayellcr,  Mr.  Boemstein, 
gived  an  animated  description  of  a 
xiharacteristic  scene  in  its  fearful  prog- 
ress. He  had  ascended  the  mountain  as 
ikr  as  the  Ca^a  dd  prete^  the  priests' 
house,  which  was  on  the  point  of  heing 
overwhelmed  by  the  stream  of  lava, 
now  nearly  four  hunched  feet  wide. 

It  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  noble  vine- 
yard. The  furniture,  and  all  that  could 
be  saved,  had  been  carried  away ;  the 
old  priest,  in  a  roundabout  and  shorts, 
with  nothing  but  his  velvet  skull  cap  to 
designate  him  as  a  priest,  was  hard  at 
work,  with  the  help  of  a  few  men,  to 
pull  up  the  stakes,  to  which  the  viues 
were  fasteneil,  in  order  to  save  them  at 
least  for  fuel  His  black  dog  was  con- 
tinually running  towards  the  house, 
barking  anxiously,  and  then  returning 
to  hm  master,  barking  at  hii^  and  pull- 
ing at  him,  as  if  he  wished  to  warn  him 
against  the  impending  danger.  For  the 
terrible  wall  of  hidden  fire  was  within 
a  foot  of  the  parsonage.  It  was  empty 
and  deserted  ;  only  a  pet  cat  was  sit- 
ting comfortably  on  the  sill  of  the  up- 
per story,  to  which  au  outer  staircase 
gave  access.  The  priest  had  just  ca«t  a 
last  sorrowful  look  at  his  house,  against 
the  thick  stone  walls  of  which  the  lava 
was  slowly  rising  higher  and  higher, 
and  in  his  heart  was  bidding  farewell 
to  hb  liome,  where  he  had  lived  ever 
since  he  had  been  a  priest.  His  eye  fell 
upon  the  cat,  *'  Save  the  poor  crea- 
tEre  !  ■'  he  cried,  and  one  of  the  men 
hastened  up  the  eteps ;  but  the  cat, 
frightened  by  the  strange  face,  ran 
swiftly  into  the  house,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  stream  of  lava,  overtop 
ping  the  houne  by  scvenil  fuet,  fell  over 
forward  and  poured  a  sea  of  flames 
upon  the  flat  roof.  The  man  on  the 
steps  leaped  with  a  desperate  effort  to 


the  ground,  the  priest  and  the  by*stand- 
ers  crossed  themselves,  thick,  blaclc 
clouds  of  smoke  poured  forth  from  the 
windows, — and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
whole  stately  building  had  vanished, 
and  a  huge  mass  of  glowing  blocks  of 
lava  was  steadily  flowing  over  the  place, 
that  knew  it  no  more. 

At  night,  the  stream  presents  a  glori- 
ous sight.  Dark  in  broad  daylight,  it 
now  appears  au  ocean  of  fire,  slowly 
advancing  with  irresistible  power,  and 
from  its  weaves,  as  high  as  tall  houses, 
there  fall  continually  huge  glowing 
blocks  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  roll 
down  the  precipices  with  terrific  than- 
der.  If  it  approaches  a  tree,  there  is  a 
moment^s  delay,  and  immediately  the 
leaves,  dried  by  the  fearful  heat^  blaze 
up  like  a  thousand  lights  on  a  huge 
Chri^itmas  tree;  then  the  trunk  flares 
up  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  the  crown 
sinks  into  the  fiery  sea.  From  time  to 
time  the  glowing  mass  of  the  lava 
stream  heaves  and  rises ;  suddenly  a 
loud  explosion  is  heard,  and  an  immense 
column  of  bright  fire  shoots  high  up  to 
the  heavens — pent-up  gases  have  freed 
themselves  and  exploded  in  the  fiery 
heat.  Or  the  stream  falls  into  a  well ; 
the  water  is  instantly  converted  into 
steam,  and  a  white  pillar  of  hissing 
vapor  rises  on  high. 

While  Mount  Vesuvius  was  thus  re- 
lieving the  Earth  in  trouble,  certain 
phenomena  of  smaller  dimensions,  but 
perhaps  of  greater  interest  even,  were 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  learned 
world.  In  the  first  days  of  the  year 
1866,  the  inhabitants  of  Santorin,  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  had 
seen  with  amazement  a  part  of  their 
bay  converted  into  a  sea  of  fire.  It  was 
not  that  they  had  not  witnessed  the  like 
betbre.  Their  own  home  is  the  result 
of  a  sudden  upheaving  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  from  time  immemorial 
their  bay  has  been  the  scene  of  fantastic 
transformations.  The  aucients  spoke 
with  awe  of  the  strange  changes  that 
took  place  there — the  island  of  Ana- 
phi,  now  called  Nanfi,  rose  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Apollo  from  the  lowest  deep ; 
Fliny     mentions    fearful     convnlsions, 
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which  marked  the  year  19  of  our  era, 
and  ever  since  new  islets  have  appeared 
and  vanished  again  in  the  adjoining 
waters.  Now,  for  nearly  a  year,  subter- 
ranean thunders  had  been  heard,  and  at 
the  time  mentioned,  tremendous  explo- 
sions took  place,  red  flames  rose  to  the 
height  of  ten  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
sea  itself,  and  a  few  days  later,  a  new 
island  ascended  slowly,  and  grew  visi- 
bly from  hour  to  hour.  The  summit 
had  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and  threw  out 
an  unceasing  supply  of  stones,  slime, 
and  fire.  During  the  following  days, 
more  islets  presented  themselves,  and 
finally  joined  together  by  means  of  the 
vast  masses  of  half-fluid  materia},  that 
cotinued  to  flow  from  the  crater.  These 
new  lands  were  nothing  else  but  the 
summit  of  an  immense  volcano,  which 
rested  with  its  base  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  while  the  summit,  now  for  the 
first  time,  saw  the  light  of  day. 

The  power  of  man  to  accustom  him- 
self to  any  and  every  condition,  in 
which  he  finds  himself  placed,  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Santorin.  For 
three  years  now  they  have  been  living 
amid  a  continuous  cannonade,  surround- 
ed by  a  sea  on  fire,  and  a  volcano  before 
their  eyes,  which  does  not  cease  day 
and  night  to  throw  out  fiery  projectiles 
amid  heavy  detonations.  Jets  of  vapor 
are  sent  up  to  a  height  of  five  thousand 
feet,  and  a  perpetual  fire  illumines  the 
top  of  Mount  George  L,  as  the  new  isl- 
and has  since  been  called.  Italian  and 
Austrian  engineers  and  savants  from 
other  countries,  have  been  sent  there  to 
watch  the  extraordinary  scene,  and  they 
report  that  the  new  island  has  risen 
already  to  a  height  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet,  while  it  is  still  steadily  in- 
creasing towards  Santorin.  If  the  work 
continues  at  the  same  rate,  the  little 


kingdom  of  Greece  has  found  out/ a 
cheaper  means  to  increase  its  territory 
than  the  costly  and  dangerous  process 
of  annexation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
apprehension  has  been  expressed,  that 
in  the  bay  of  Santorin,  the  waters  of 
the  sea  may  be  deep  enough  to  come  in 
actual  contact  with  the  sea  of  fire  in  tha 
inteiior  of  the  earth,  and  that  a  fearful 
catastrophe  may  yet  prove  the  old 
Greek  doctrine  of  Hades  and  its 
horrors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  all  these  grave  disturbances  on 
our  planet,  whether  we  ascribe  them, 
with  the  Neptunists,  to  the  ebullition 
of  heated  waters,  which  seek  an  outlet, 
or  with  the  Vulcanists,  to  the  efforts  of 
a  sea  of  fire  to  break  through  the  thin 
crust,  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  final 
destruction,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  our  mother  Earth  is  evi- 
dently in  trouble.  But  let  us  not  blame 
her  if  blooming  landscapes  are  laid  waste, 
towns  overthrown,  and  human  lives 
sacrificed  by  hecatombs.  The  loss  is 
great,  the  calamity  appalling,  but  it  is 
the  price  paid  by  a  few  for  the  security 
of  the  race.  If  the  craters  of  volcanoes 
did  not  offer  an  opening  to  the  pent-up 
vapors  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
allow  the  terrific  power  of  coi^ned 
steam,  with  which  we  have  of  late  be- 
come familiar  in  making  steam  our  ser- 
vant, we  would  not  be  able  to  live  on 
the  earth.  They  are,  as  already  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  asserted,  the  safety 
valves,  which  allow  the  steam  to  escape, 
and  the  heated  vapors  within  to  regain 
their  equilibrium  with  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  thanks  to 
them  only,  perhaps,  we  owe — that  we 
are  enabled,  by  God's  mercy,  to  enjoy 
our  life  on  earth,  although  we  dwell  on 
a  thin,  frail  crust,  over  an  ocean  of  mol- 
ten fire  I 
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THE    ECLIPSE. 


FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  MS.  OF  JAKES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

JVato  6y  tfte  Editor, — During  Mr.  Cooper^s  residence  at  Ptiris,  he  wrote,  at  tbe  requt-st  of 
in  English  friend,  his  recoUuciions  of  the  great  eclipse  of  1800,  This  orlide,  which  is 
undated,  muat  hiire  been  written  about  thQ  jear  1831,  or  twenty-five  year*  after  the  edipse. 
His  memory  was  at  that  pei-iod  of  Ids  life  very  clear  nnd  tcnadoujs,  where  events  of  tLDpor- 
tunce  were  concern^.  From  some  acddcntal  cause,  this  tirtidc  was  never  aent  to  £Dj:htn4l, 
but  lay,  apparently  forgotten,  among  Mr.  Coopcr'^a  papers,  where  it  was  foynd  after  life  desith. 
At  the  dflte  of  the  eolipse,  the  writer  was  a  young  sailor  of  seventeen,  Jnst  returned  from  & 
CTQise.  At  the  time  of  writing  these  reeolltx:tion.%  he  had  been  ab5*ent  from  hia  old  home  in 
Otsego  County  fome  flt'reen  yearfs,  and  \m  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  ground  may  be 
tnujed  in  many  little  touches,  which  would  very  possibly  have  beeWi  omitted  ntider  other 
circuinstaQcea.  8.  F.  C. 


Thi:  eel  ipse  of  the  sue,  Tvhieb  you 
liave  requested  me  to  describdv  occurred 
in  the  summer  of  1806^  on  Monday,  the 
16th  of  June.  Its  greatest  depth  of 
shallow  fell  upon  the  Americau  conti- 
nent, somewherc3  about  the  latitude  of 
42°.  I  wos  then  on  a  ^dsit  to  my  pa- 
runts*,  at  the  home  of  my  family,  among 
the  nighlaoda  of  Otsego,  in  that  piift 
of  the  country  where  the  edip&e  was 
most  impressive.  My  recolleetious  of 
the  great  event^  and  the  ineidenti*  of 
the  day,  are  as  vivid  as  if  they  had 
occurred  hut  ye^^terday. 

Lake  Otsego,  the  headwaters  of  the 
Busquehanna,  lies  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  latitude  43**.  The  village,  which  i^ 
the  home  of  my  family,  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  in  a 
TulJey  lying  between  two  nearly  parallel 
ranges  of  heights,  quite  mountainous  in 
character.  The  Susquehanna,  a  clear 
and  rapid  stream,  flowing  from  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  lake,  is  crossed 
by  a  liigh  wooden  bridge,  which  diTidea 
the  main  street  of  the  little  town  from 
the  lawns  and  meadows  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  Here  were  all  the 
materliiU  that  could  be  desired,  lake, 
river,  mono  tain,  wood,  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  man,  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
Turicd  movement  of  light  and  shadow 
through  jthat  impn^s.^Ive  day. 

Throughout  the  belt  of  country  to  be 
darkened    by    the  eclipse,   the    whole 


population  were  iu  a  state  of  film  oat 
onxious  expectation  for  weeks  before 
the  event.  On  the  eve  of  the  16th  of 
June,  our  family  circle  could  think  or 
talk  of  little  else.  I  bad  then  a  father 
and  four  brothers  living,  and  as  we 
paced  the  broad  hall  of  the  house,  or 
sat  about  the  family  board,  our  convcr- 
sat  ion  turoed  almost  entirely  upon  the 
movements  of  planets  and  comets,  oc- 
cuitatinna  and  eclipses.  We  wea*  all 
exulting  in  the  fccliog  that  a  ^rand  and 
extraordinary  spectacle  awaited  ua — a 
spectacle  which  millions  then  living 
could  never  behold.  There  may  have 
been  a  tinge  of  Belfishnesa  in  the  feeling 
that  we  were  thus  favored  beyond 
others,  and  yet,  I  think,  the  emotion 
was  too  intellectual  in  its  character  ta 
liave  l>een  altogether  on  worthy. 

Many  were  the  prophecies  regarding 
the  weather,  the  hopes  and  fe^tfs  ex- 
pressed liy  different  individuals,  on  thii 
important  point,  as  evening  drew  near, 
A  pasEsitig  cloud  might  veil  the  gi-and 
vision  from  our  sight ;  rain  or  miiit 
would  sadly  impair  the  sublimity  of  the 
hour.  I  was  not  myself  among  the  de- 
sponding. The  great  barometer  in  the 
hall — one  of  the  very  few  then  found  in 
the  State,  weiit  of  Albany — was  careful- 
ly consulted.  It  was  propitious.  It 
gave  promise  of  dry  weather.  Our  last 
looka  that  night,  before  alt^ep  fell  on  us^ 
were  turned  toward  the  starlit  heavens. 
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And  the%rst  moyement  in  the  morn- 
ing was  to  the  open  window — again  to 
examine  the  sky.  When  I  rose  from  my 
bed,  in  the  early  morning,  I  found  the 
heavens  serene,  and  cloudless.  Day  had 
dawned,  but  the  shadows  of  night  were 
still  lingering  over  the  valley.  For  a 
moment,  my  eye  rested  on  the  familiar 
view — ^the  limpid  lake,  with  its  setting 
of  luxuriant  woods  and  farms,  its  grace- 
ful bay  and  varied  points,  the  hills 
where  every  cliff  and  cave  and  glen  had 
been  trodden  a  thousand  times  by  my 
boyish  feet — all  this  was  dear  to  me  as 
the  face  of  a  friend.  And  it  appeared  as 
if  the  landscape,  then  lovely  in  summer 
beauty,  were  about  to  assume  something 
of  dignity  hitherto  unknown — ^were  not 
the  shadows  of  a  grand  eclipse  to  fall 
upon  every  wave  and  branch  within  a 
few  hours  I  There  was  one  object  in 
the  landscape  which  a  stranger  would 
probably  have  overlooked,  or  might 
perhaps  have  called  unsightly,  but  it 
was  familiar  to  every  eye  in  the  village, 
and  endowed  by  our  people  with  the 
honors  of  an  ancient  landmark— the  tall 
gray  trunk  of  a  dead  and  branchless 
pine,  which  had  been  standing  on  the 
crest  of  the  eastern  hill,  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  village,  and  which 
was  still  erect,  thougli  rocked  since  then 
by  a  thousand  storms.  To  my  childish 
fancy,  it  had  seemed  an  imaginary  flag- 
staff, or,  in  rustic  parlance,  the  "  liberty 
pole"  of  some  former  generation;  but 
now,  as  I  traced  the  familiar  line  of  the 
tall  trunk,  in  its  peculiar  shade  of  sil- 
very gray,  it  became  to  the  eye  of  the 
young  sailor  the  mast  of  some  phantom 
ship.  I  remember  greeting  it  with  a 
smile,  as  this  was  the  first  glance  of 
recognition  given  to  the  old  ruin  of  the 
forest  since  my  return. 

But  an  object  of  far  higher  interest 
suddenly  attracted  my  eye.  I  discover- 
ed a  star — a  solitary  star — twinkling 
dimly  in  a  sky  which  had  now  changed 
its  hue  to  a  pale  grayish  twilight,  while 
^ivid  touches  of  coloring  were  begin- 
ning to  flush  the  eastern  sky.  There 
was  absolutely  no  other  object  visible  in 
the  heavens— cloud  there  was  none,  not 
even  the  lightest  vapor.    That  lonely 
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star  excited  a  vivid  interest  in  my  mind. 
I  continued  at  the  window  gazing,  and 
losing  myself  in  a  sort  of  day-dream. 
That  star  was  a  heavenly  body,  it  was 
known  to  be  a  planet,  and  my  mind 
was  flUing  itself  with  images  of  planets 
and  suns.  My  brain  was  confusing  it- 
self with  vague  ideas  of  magnitude  and 
distance,  and  of  the  time  required  by 
light  to  pierce  the  apparently  illimita- 
ble void  that  lay  between  us — of  the 
beings  who  might  inhabit  an  orb  like 
that,  with  life,  feeling,  spirit,  and  aspi- 
rations like  my  own. 

Boon  the  sun  himself  rose  into  view. 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  fiery  light  glow- 
ing among  the  branches  of  the  forest, 
on  the  eastern  mountain.  I  watched,  as 
I  had  done  a  hundred  times  before,  the 
flushing  of  the  skies,  the  gradual  illu- 
minations *of  the  difierent  hills,  crowned 
with  an  undulating  and  ragged  outline 
of  pines,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  the  golden  light  gliding  silently 
down  the  breast  of  the  western  moun- 
tains, and  opening  clearer  views  of 
grove  and  fleld,  until  lake,  valley,  and 
village  lay  smiling  in  one  cheerful  glow 
of  warm  sunshine. 

Our  family  party  assembled  early. 
We  were  soon  joined  by  fHends  and 
connections,  all  eager  and  excited,  and 
each  provided  with  a  colored  glass  for 
the  occasion.  By  nine  o'clock  the  cool 
air,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  summer 
nights  in  the  Highlands,  had  left  us, 
and  the  heat  of  midsummer  filled  the 
valley.  The  heavens  were  still  absolute- 
ly cloudless,  and  a  more  brilliant  day 
never  shone  in  our  own  bright  climate. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  we 
could  see  the  rays  of  heat  quivering 
here  and  there  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  lake.  There  was  every  appear- 
ance of  a  hot  and  sultry  noontide. 

We  left  the  house,  and  passed  beyond 
the  grounds  into  the  broad  and  grassy 
street  which  lay  between  the  gates  and 
the  lake.  Here  there  were  no  overhang- 
ing branches  to  obstruct  the  view  ;  the 
heavens,  the  wooded  mountains,  and  the 
limpid  sheet  of  water  before  us,  were 
all  distinctly  seen.  As  the  hour  for  the 
eclipse  drew  near,  our  eagerness  and 
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excileiiieat  lacmfled  to  an  almost  boy- 
nil  iiiipiitieiie&  The  elders  of  the  ptfty 
if«re  djKomang  the  detail  of  some  pre- 
vioos  ecHpM:  lesTing  them  to  revire 
thdr  recollections,  I  fitroUed  awaj,  gl&» 
ID  hanr]^  throagh  the  principal  streets  of 
the  Tillage.  Scarce  a  dwelling,  or  a 
(mcc^  in  the  little  town^  that  was  not 
familiar  to  me,  and  it  gare  additional 
seat  to  the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  at 
home,  t<3  meet  one^s  townsfolk  nnder 
the  excitement  of  an  approaching 
eclipse.  As  yet  there  was  nu  great  agi- 
tation, although  things  wore  a  rather 
unnsual  aspect  for  the  busy  hours  of  a 
somraer^a  day.  Many  were  busy  with 
their  usual  tasks,  women  and  children 
were  coming  and  going  with  pails  of 
water,  the  broom  and  the  needle  were 
not  yet  laid  aside,  the  blacksmith's 
hammer  and  the  caqjcnter's  plane  were 
heard  in  pa^^aing  their  shops.  Loaded 
teams,  and  travellers  in  waggons,  were 
muviug  through  the  streets;  the  usual 
quiet  trafQc  at  the  village  counters  had 
not  yet  ceased.  A  farm-waggon,  heaT* 
ily  laden  with  hay,  was  just  croatiiig 
the  bridge,  coming  in  from  the  fields, 
the  driver  looking  drowsy  with  sleep, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  movement  in 
the  heavens.  The  good  people  in  gen* 
eral,  however,  were  on  the  alert;  at 
every  house  some  one  seemed  to  be 
watching,  and  many  groups  were  pass- 
ed, whose  eager  up-turned  faces  and 
excited  conversation  spoke  the  liveliest 
interest.  It  was  said,  that  there  were 
not  wanting  one  or  two  philosophers  of 
the  skeptical  school,  among  our  people, 
who  did  not  choose  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  belief  in  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun — tiiinply  because  they  had  never 
seen  one.  Seeing  is  believing,  we  are 
told,  though  the  axiom  admits  ©f  dis- 
pute. But  what  the^c  worthy  neigh- 
bors of  ours  had  not  seen,  no  powers 
of  reasoning,  or  fulness  of  evidence, 
couM  induce  them  to  credit.  Here  was 
the  dignity  of  human  reason  I  Here 
was  private  judgment  taking  a  high 
stand  1  Anxious  to  witness  the  conver- 
sion of  one  of  these  worthies,  with  boy- 
ish love  of  fun  I  went  in  quest  of  him* 
He  had  left  the  village,  however,  on 


Bnt^true  to  his  principles^ba- 
fore  mounting  his  horse  that  moniing^ 
be  had  declared  to  his  wife  that  ^'  hs 
itat  not  running  aw^i/from  thn  t  edij*§e  ;  *' 
nay,  more,  with  noble  candor,  he  aver- 
red that  if  the  eclipse  did  overt^e  him, 
in  the  course  of  his  day^s  journey,  **  A^ 
%c<mld  noi  he  ab<fte  aeknoicUdffinff  it!^* 
This  was  highly  encouraging. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  the  family 
party,  left  on  the  watch,  when  one  of 
my  brothers,  more  vigilant,  or  with 
clearer  sight  than  his  companion^  ex- 
claimed that  he  clearly  saw  a  dark  liiWi 
drawn  on  the  western  margin  of  tha 
sun^s  disc  \  All  faces  were  instantly 
turned  upwards,  and  through  the  g]a8»> 
es  we  could  indeed  now  see  a  dusky, 
but  distinct  object,  darkening  the  %un's 
light.  An  exclamation  of  delight,  al- 
most triumphant,  burst  involuntarily 
firom  the  lips  of  all.  We  were  not  to  he 
disappointed,  no  cloud  was  there  to  veil 
the  grand  spectacle ;  the  vision,  almost 
unearthly  in  its  sublime  dignity,  was 
about  to  be  revealed  to  iis^  In  un  in- 
credibly short  time,  the  oval  formation 
of  the  moon  was  discerned.  Another 
joyous  burst  of  delight  followed,  as  one 
after  another  declared  that  he  beheld 
with  distinctness  the  dark  oval  outline, 
drawn  against  the  flood  of  golden  light 
Gradually,  and  at  first  quite  impercepti- 
bly to  our  sight,  that  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous sphere  gained  upon  the  light,  while 
a  feeling  of  watchfhl  Btillnees,  verging 
upon  reverence,  fell  upon  our  excited 
spirits. 

As  yet  there  was  no  change  percepti- 
ble in  the  sunlight  fulling  upon  lake 
and  mountain ;  the  familiar  scene  wore 
its  usual  smiling  aspect,  bright  and 
glowing  as  on  other  days  of  June.  The 
people,  however,  were  now  crowding 
into  the  streets — their  usual  labors  were 
abandoned — forgotten  for  the  moment — 
and  all  faces  were  turned  upward.  So 
little,  however,  was  the  change  in  thn 
power  of  the  light,  that  to  a  carelea 
observer  it  seemed  more  the  gaze  of 
faith,  than  positive  perception,  which 
turned  the  faces  of  all  upward*  Grad- 
ually a  fifth,  and  even  a  fourth,  of 
the  sun's  disc  became  obscured,   and 
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still  the  unguarded  eye  could  not  en- 
dure the  flood  of  light — ^it  was  only 
with  the  colored  glass  that  we  could 
note  the  progress  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  noon-day  heat,  however,  began  to 
lessen,  and  something  of  the  coolness 
of  early  morning  returned  to  the  valley. 

I  was  looking  upward,  intently  watch- 
ing for  the  first  moment  where  the  dark 
outline  of  the  moon  should  bo  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  when  an  acquaintance 
passed.  "  Come  with  me  I  "  he  said 
quietly,  at  the  same  moment  drawing 
his  arm  within  my  own,  and  leading 
me  away.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  there  was  an  expression  in  his  face 
which  induced  me  to  accompany  him 
without  hesitation.  He  led  me  to  the 
Court  House,  and  from  thence  into  an 
tidjoining  building,  and  into  a  room 
then  occupied  by  two  persons.  At  a 
window,  looking  upward  at  the  heav- 
ens, stood  a  figure  which  instantly  riv- 
eted my  attention.  It  was  a  man  with 
haggard  face,  and  fettered  arms,  a  pris- 
oner under  sentence  of  death.  By  his 
side  was  the  jailor. 

A  painful  tragedy  had  been  recently 
enacted  in  our  little  town.  The  school- 
master of  a  small  hamlet  in  the  county 
had  beaten  a  child  under  his  charge 
very  severely — and  for  a  very  trifling 
error.  The  sufferer  was  a  little  girl,  his 
own  niece,  and  it  was  said  that  natural 
infirmity  had  prevented  the  child  from 
clearly  pronouncing  certain  words  which 
her  teacher  required  her  to  utter  dis- 
tinctly. To  conquer  what  he  consider- 
ed the  obstinacy  of  the  child,  this  man 
continued  to  beat  her  so  severely  that 
she  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  blows,  and  died  some  days  after. 
The  wretched  man  was  arrested,  tried 
for  murder,  condemned,  and  sentenced 
to  the  gallows.  This  was  the  first  capi- 
tal offence  in  Otsego  County.  It  pro- 
duced a  very  deep  impression.  The 
general  character  of  the  schoolmaster 
had  been,  until  that  evil  hour,  very 
good,  in  every  way.  He  was  deeply, 
and  beyond  all  doubt  unfeignedly, 
penitent  for  the  crime  into  which  he 
had  been  led,  more,  apparently,  from 
false  ideas  of  duty,  than  from  natural 


severity  of  temper.  He  had  been  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  great  physical  in- 
jury he  was  doing  the  child.  So  great 
was  his  contrition,  that  public  sym- 
pathy had  been  awakened  in  his  behalf, 
and  powerful  petitions  had  been  sent  to 
the  Gk)vemor  of  the  State,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  respite,  if  not  a  pardon.  But 
the  day  named  by  the  judge  arrived 
without  a  return  of  the  courier.  The 
Governor  was  at  his  country-house,  at 
least  eighty  miles  beyond  Albany.  The 
petition  had  been  kept  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, for  additional  signatures,  and  the 
eighty  miles  to  be  travelled  by  the 
courier,  after  reaching  Albany,  had  not 
been  included  in  the  calculation.  No 
despatch  was  received,  and  there  was 
every  appearance  that  there  would  be 
no  reprieve.  The  day  arrived — throngs 
of  people  from  Chenango,  and  Unadilla, 
and  from  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
poured  into  the  village,  to  witness  the 
painful,  and  as  yet  unknown,  spectacle 
of  a  public  execution.  In  looking 
down,  from  an  elevated  position,  upon 
the  principal  street  of  the  village  that 
day,  it  had  seemed  to  me  paved  with 
human  faces.  The  hour  struck,  the 
prisoner  was  taken  from  the  jail,  and, 
seated,  as  is  usual,  on  his  coffin,  was 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  placed 
between  two  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
His  look  of  utter  misery  was  beyond 
description.  I  have  seen  other  offenders 
expiate  for  their  crimes  with  life,  but 
never  have  I  beheld  such  agony,  such  a 
clinging  to  life,  such  mental  horror  at 
the  nearness  of  death,  as  was  betrayed 
by  this  miserable  man.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  gallows,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  wringing  his  fettered  hands, 
turned  his  back  upon  the  fearful  ob- 
ject, as  if  the  view  were  too  frightful 
for  endurance.  The  ministers  of  the 
gospel  succeeded  at  length  in  restv/ring 
him  to  a  decent  degree  of  composui'e. 
The  last  prayer  was  offered,  and  his 
own  fervent  "  Amen  I "  was  still  sound- 
ing, hoarse,  beseeching,  and  almost  de- 
spairing, in  the  ears  of  the  crowd,  when 
the  respite  made  its  tArdy  appearance. 
A  short  reprieve  was  granted,  and  the 
prisoner  was  carried  back  to  the  misera- 
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ble  cell  from  wliich  be  bad  been  drawn 
in  the  muming. 

Such  was  the  wretched  man  who  had 
been  brought  from  bis  dungeon  that 
njoming,  to  behold  the  grand  phenome- 
non of  the  eclipse.  During  the  twelve- 
month previous,  he  had  Been  the  sun 
but  nnce.  The  prisons  of  thot^c  days 
were  literally  dungeons,  cut  off  from 
the  light  of  day.  That  etriking  figure, 
the  very  picture  of  utter  misery,  his 
emotion^  liis  wretchedness,  I  can  never 
forget.  I  can  bcc  him  now,  standing  at 
the  window,  pallid  and  emaciated  by  u 
year's  confinement,  stricken  with  grief, 
hifl  cheeks  furrowed  with  constant 
weeping,  his  whtjle  frame  attesting  the 
deep  and  ravaging  infiuencca  of  con- 
scious guilt  and  rumorse.  Here  waa  a 
man  drawn  from  the  depths  of  human 
misery,  to  bo  immediately  confronted 
with  the  grandest  natural  exhihition  in 
which  the  Creator  cicigus  to  reveal  his 
Omnipotence  to  our  race.  The  wretch- 
ed rrimiiml,  a  murderer  in  fact,  though 
not  in  intention,  seemed  to  gaze  upward 
at  the  awful  epectacle,  with  an  intent- 
neai  and  a  distinctness  of  mental  vision 
far  beyond  our  own,  and  purclniscd  by 
an  agony  scarcely  less  bitter  than  death. 
It  seemed  as  if,  for  him,  the  curtain 
which  veils  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
had  been  lifted.  He  stood  immovabie 
as  a  statue,  with  uplifted  and  mnuacled 
arms  and  clasped  hands,  the  very  image 
of  impotent  niii«ery  and  wreteliedne8S. 
Perhaps  human  invention  could  not 
have  conceived  of  a  more  powerful 
moral  accessory,  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  sublime  movement  of  the  heaven- 
ly l>odie>^,  than  this  spectacle  of  peni- 
tent human  guilt  afforded.  It  was  an 
incident  to  stamp  on  the  memory  for 
life.     It  was  a  lesson  n«t  lost  on  me. 

When  I  left  the  Court  House,  a  som- 
brr,  yellowish,  unnatural  coloring  was 
*«hod  over  the  country.  A  great  change 
hud  taken  place.  The  trees  on  the  dia- 
tunt  hi'ights  hiul  lost  their  verdure  and 
their  airy  character;  they  were  taking 
the  ontline  of  dark  pictm"cs  graven  upon 
au  untauiiliar  sky.  The  lake  wore  a 
luHd  HHpect,  very  unusual  All  living 
CTcnturrs  sii  ined  thrown  into  a  state  of 


agitation.    The  birds  were  flnttenng  to 

and  fro,  in  great  excitement ;  they  seem- 
ed to  mistrust  that  this  was  not  the 
gradual  approach  of  evening,  and  were 
undecided  in  their  moTementa.  Even 
the  dogs — honest  creaturea — became  un- 
easy, and  drew  closer  to  their  maaterB. 
The  eager,  joyous  look  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  which  earlier  in  the  morning 
had  appeared  in  almost  every  counte- 
nance, was  now  changed  to  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  or  anxiety  or  thooght- 
fulnesjy,  according  to  the  individual 
character. 

Every^  house  now  gave  up  its  tenanta. 
As  the  light  failed  more  and  more  with 
every  passing  second,  the  children  came 
flocking  about  their  mothers  in  terror. 
The  Nvomen  themselves  were  looking 
about  uneasily  for  their  husbands.  The 
American  wife  id  more  apt  than  any 
other  to  turn  with  affectionate  oonfi- 
dence  to  the  stronger  arm  for  support* 
The  men  were  very  generally  j^ilent  and 
grave.  Many  a  laborer  left  his  employ- 
meut  to  be  near  his  wife  and  children, 
aa  the  dimness  and  darkne*.^  increased. 

I  once  more  took  my  position  beside 
my  father  and  my  brothers,  bt^fore  the 
gates  of  our  own  grounds.  The  sun  lay 
a  little  obliquely  to  the  south  and  cast, 
in  the  most  favorable  position  possible 
for  observation,  I  remember  to  have 
examined,  in  vain,  the  whole  dusky 
canopy  in  search  of  a  single  cloud.  It 
was  one  of  those  entirely  undouclfd 
days,  less  rare  in  America  than  in  En* 
rop<\  Tlio  Hteadily  waning  light,  the 
gradual  approach  of  darkness,  became 
the  more  imprei^sive  as  we  observed  this 
absolutely  transparent  state  of  the  bear- 
ens.  The  birds,  which  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  earlier  had  been  fluttering  abottt 
in  great  agitation,  seemed  now  con- 
vinced that  night  was  at  hand.  Swal- 
lows were  dimly  seen  dropping  into  the 
chimneys,  the  martins  returned  to  their 
little  boxes,  the  pigeons  flew  home  to 
their  dove-cots,  and  through  the  open 
door  of  a  small  bam  we  saw  the  fowls 
going  to  roost. 

The  usual  flood  of  sunlight  bad  now 
become  so  much  weakened,  that  we 
could  lotik  uijwartl  long,  and  ^tciidily, 
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-without  the  least  pain.  The  sun  appear- 
ed like  a  young  moon  of  three  or  four 
days  old,  though  of  course  with  a  larger 
and  more  brilliant  crescent.  Looking 
westward  a  moment,  a  spark  appeared 
to  glitter  before  my  eye.  For  a  second 
I  believed  it  to  be  an  optical  illusion, 
but  in  another  instant  I  saw  it  plainly 
to  be  a  star.  One  after  another  they 
came  into  view,  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  evening  twilight,  until  perhaps  fifty 
stars  appeared  to  us,  in  a  broad  dark 
zone  of  the  heavens,  crowning  the  pines 
on  the  western  mountain.  This  won- 
derful vision  of  the  stars,  during  the 
noontide  hours  of  day,  filled  the  spirit 
with  singular  sensations. 

Suddenly  one  of  my  brothers  shouted 
aloud,  "  The  moon  !  "  Quicker  than 
thought,  my  eye  turned  eastward  again, 
and  there  floated  the  moon,  distinctly 
apparent,  to  a  degree  that  was  almost 
fearful.  The  spherical  form,  the  char- 
acter, the  dignity,  the  substance  of  the 
planet,  were  clearly  revealed  as  I  have 
never  beheld  them  before,  or  since.  It 
looked  grand,  dark,  majestic,  and 
mighty,  as  it  thus  proved  its  power  to 
rob  us  entirely  of  the  sun's  rays.  We 
are  all  but  larger  children.  In  daily 
life  we  judge  of  objects  by  their  out- 
ward aspect.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  moon, 
as  sources  of  light,  as  etherial,  almost 
spiritual,  in  their  essence.  But  the  posi- 
tive material  nature  of  the  moon  was 
now  revealed  to  our  senses,  with  a  force 
of  conviction,  a  clearness  of  perception, 
that  changed  all  our  usual  ideas  in  con- 
nection with  the  planet.  This  was  no 
interposition  of  vapor,  no  deceptive 
play  of  shadow ;  but  a  vast  mass  of 
obvious  matter  had  interposed  between 
the  sun  above  us  and  the  earth  on  which 
we  stood.  The  passage  of  two  ships  at 
sea,  sailing  on  opposite  courses,  is  scarce- 
ly more  obvious  than  this  movement  of 
one  world  before  another.  Darkness  like 
that  of  early  night  now  fell  upon  the 
village. 

My  thoughts  turned  to  the  sea.  A 
sailor  at  heart,  already  familiar  with  the 
face  of  the  ocean,  I  seemed,  in  mental 
vision,  to  behol  I  the  grandeur  of  that 


vast  pall  of  supernatural  shadow  falling 
suddenly  upon  the  sea,  during  the 
brightest  hour  of  the  day.  The  play  of 
light  and  shade  upon  the  billows,  al- 
ways full  of  interest,  must  at  that  hour 
have  been  indeed  sublime.  And  my 
fancy  was  busy  with  pictures  of  white- 
sailed  schooners,  and  brigs,  and  ships, 
gliding  like  winged  spirits  over  tha 
darkened  waves. 

I  was  recalled  by  a  familiar  and  in- 
significant incident,  the  dull  tramp  of 
hoofs  on  the  village  bridge.  A  few 
cows,  believing  that  night  had  over- 
taken them,  were  coming  homeward 
fh>m  the  wild  open  pastures  about  the 
village.  And  no  wonder  the  kindly 
creatures  were  deceived,  the  darkness 
was  now  much  deeper  than  the  twilight 
which  usually  turns  their  faces  home- 
ward ;  the  dew  was  falling  perceptibly, 
as  much  so  as  at  any  hour  of  the  previ- 
ous night,  and  the  coolness  was  so  great 
that  the  thermometer  must  have  fallen 
many  degrees  from  the  great  heat  of 
the  morning.  The  lake,  the  hills,  and 
the  buildings  of  the  little  town  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  lights  in  the  dwell- 
ings rendered  the  obscurity  still  more 
impressive.  All  labor  had  ceased,  and 
the  hushed  voices  of  the  people  only 
broke  the  absolute  stillness  by  subdued 
whispering  tones. 

"  Hist  I  The  whippoorwill  1 "  whis- 
pered a  friend  near  me;  and  at  the 
same  moment,  as  we  listened  in  pro- 
found silence,  we  distinctly  heard  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  the  wild, 
plaintive  note  of  that  solitary  bird  of 
night,  slowly  repeated  at  intervals.  The 
song  of  the  summer  birds,  so  flill  in 
June,  had  entirely  ceased  for  the  last 
half  hour.  A  bat  came  flitting  about 
our  heads.  Many  stars  were  now  visi- 
ble, though  not  in  sufficient  number  to 
lessen  the  darkness.  At  one  point  only 
in  the  far  distant  northern  horizon,  some- 
thing of  the  brightness  of  dawn  appear- 
ed to  linger. 

At  twelve  minutes  past  eleven,  the 
moon  stood  revealed  in  its  greatest  dis- 
tinctness— a  vast  black  orb,  so  nearly 
obscuring  the  sun  that  the  face  of  the 
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great  luminary  was  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely darkenefl,  thou^b  a  corona  of 
rays  of  light  appeared  beyond.  Tbe 
gloom  of  nigbt  was  upon  us.  A.  breath- 
less intensity  of  interest  "was  felt  by  all* 
There  would  appear  to  be  something 
infitinctive  in  the  feeling  with  which 
man  g&xm  at  all  phenomena  iu  the 
Iteavens.  The  peaceful  rainbow,  the 
h43ayy  clouds  of  a  great  storm^the  vivid 
fla&li  of  electricity,  the  ftdliug  meteor^ 
the  beuutifnl  lights  of  the  aurora  bore* 
alls,  iickle  a^  the  play  of  fancy, — these 
never  fail  to  fix  the  attentiou  with 
something  of  a  peculiar  feeling,  differ- 
ent hi  character  from  that  with  w^hich 
we  observe  any  spectacle  on  the  earth* 
Connected  with  all  grand  movements  iu 
the  skies  there  seems  an  instinctive  sense 
of  inquiry,  of  anxious  expectation,  akin 
to  awe^  which  may  possibly  be  traced 
to  the  echoes  of  grand  Christian  prophe- 
cies, w^hispering  to  our  spirits,  and  en- 
dowing the  physical  sight  with  some 
mysterious  mental  prescience.  In  look- 
ing back  to  that  impressive  hour,  such 
now  »cem  to  me  the  feelings  of  the 
youth  making  one  of  that  himily  group^ 
all  apparently  impreased  with  a  aensa* 
tiou  of  the  deepest  awe^ — I  speak  with 
certainty — a  clcnrer  view  than  I  had 
ever  yet  had  of  the  majesty  of  the  Al- 
mighty, accompainied  with  a  hnmi hat- 
ing, and,  I  trust,  a  profitable  sense  of 
my  own  utter  insignificance.  That 
movement  of  the  moon,  that  sublime 
voyage  of  the  worlds,  often  recurs  to 
my  imaginatiou,  and  even  at  thij*  dis- 
taut  day,  as  distinctly,  as  majeistically, 
and  nearly  as  fearfully,  as  it  was  then 
beheld. 

A  group  of  silent,  dusky  forma  stood 
near  me ;  one  emotion  appeared  to  gov- 
ern all.  My  father  stood  im movable, 
some  fifteen  feet  from  me,  but  1  could 
not  discern  his  features.  Three  minutes 
of  darkness,  all  but  absolute,  elapsed. 
They  appeared  strangely  len^hened  by 
the  intensity  of  feeling  and  the  flood 
of  overpowering  thought  which  filled 
the  mind. 

TbuH  far  the  sensation  ct^ted  by  this 
majestic  spectacle  had  been  one  of  hu- 
miliation and  awe.    It  seemed  as  if  tlie 


great  Father  of  the  Universe  bad  visi- 
bly, and  almost  palpably,  veiled  bis  face 
in  wrath.  But,  appalling  a^  the  with- 
draw^alof  light  had  been,  most  glorious, 
most  sublime,  was  its  restoration  I  The 
corona  of  light  above  the  moon  became 
suddenly  brighter,  the  heavens  be^'ond 
were  illuminated,  the  stars  retired,  and 
light  began  to  play  along  the  ridges  of 
the  distant  mountains.  And  then  a 
flood  of  grateful y  cheering,  consoling 
brightness  fell  into  the  valley,  with  a 
sweetness  and  a  power  inconceivable  to 
the  mind,  unless  the  eye  has  actnallj 
beheld  it.  I  can  liken  this  sudden,  joy* 
ou5  return  of  light,  after  the  eclipse,  to 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  is  familiarly 
known.  It  w^as  certainly  nearest  to  the 
change  produced  by  the  swifl  passage 
of  the  fihadow  of  a  very  dark  cloud, 
but  it  was  the  effect  of  this  instantane- 
ous transition,  multiplied  more  than  a 
thousand  fokl.  It  seemed  to  speak 
directly  to  our  spirits,  with  full  assur- 
ance of  protection,  of  gracious  mercy, 
and  of  that  Divine  love  which  has  pro- 
duced all  tlje  glorious  combinations  of 
matter  for  our  enjoyment.  It  was  not 
in  the  least  like  the  gradual  dawning 
of  day,  or  the  actual  rising  of  the  sun. 
There  was  no  gradation  in  the  change. 
It  was  sudden,  amazing^  like  what  the 
imnginatlon  would  teach  us  to  expect 
of  the  advent  of  a  heavenly  vision.  I 
know  that  philosophically  I  am  wrong ; 
but,  to  me,  it  seemed  that  the  rays 
might  actually  be  seen  flowing  through 
the  darkness  in  torrents,  till  they  had 
again  illuminated  the  forest,  the  moun- 
tains, the  valley,  and  tlio  lake  with 
tljcir  glowing,  genial  touch. 

There  was  another  grand  movement^ 
as  the  crescent  of  the  sun  reappeared^ 
and  the  moon  was  actually  seen  steer- 
ing her  c o  t] rse  through  th c  vo id.  Vejius 
was  still  shining  brilliantly. 

Tbis  second  passage  of  the  moon  last- 
ed but  a  moment,  to  the  naked  eye.  As 
it  ceastil,  my  eye  fell  again  on  the  scene 
araund  me.  The  street,  now  as  distinct- 
ly seen  as  ever,  was  filled  with  the 
population  of  the  village.  Along  the 
line  of  road  stretching  for  a  milo  from 
the   vaUey,  against    the    side    of   the 
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moimtain,  were  twenty  waggons  bear- 
ing travellers,  or  teams  from  among  the 
hills.  All  had  stopped  on  their  course, 
impelled,  apparently,  by  unconscious 
reverence,  as  much  as  by  curiosity,  while 
every  face  was  turned  toward  heaven, 
and  every  eye  drank  in  the  majesty  of 
the  sight  Women  stood  in  the  open 
street,  near  me,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
clasped  hands,  and  solx)  were  audible  in 
different  directions.  Even  the  educated 
and  reflecting  men  at  my  side  continued 
silent  in  thought.  Several  minutes  pass- 
ed, before  the  profound  impressions  of 
the  'spectacle  allowed  of  speech.  At 
such  a  moment  the  spirit  of  man  bows 
in  humility  before  his  Maker. 

The  changes  of  the  imwonted  light, 
through  whose  gradations  the  full  bril- 
liftucy  of  the  day  was  restored,  must 
have  been  very  similar  to  those  by 
which  it  had  been  lost,  but  they  were 
little  noted.  I  remember,  however, 
marking  the  instant  when  I  could  first 
distinguish  the  blades  of  grass  at  my 
feet — and  later  again  watching  the 
shadows  of  the  leaves  on  the  gravel 
walk.    The  white  lilies  in  my  mother's 


flower-garden  were  observed  by  others 
among  the  first  objects  of  the  vegeta- 
tion which  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  windows  of  the  house.  Every  liv 
ing  creature  was  soon  rejoicing  again  in 
the  blessed  restoration  of  light  after 
that  Mghtful  moment  of  a  night  at 
noon-day. 

Men  who  witness  any  extraordinary 
spectacle  together,  are  apt,  in  after- 
times,  to  find  a  pleasure  in  conversing 
on  its  impressions.  But  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  heard  a  single 
being  freely  communicative  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  individual  feelings  at  the 
most  solemn  moment  of  the  eclipse.  It 
would  seem  as  if  sensations  were  aroused 
too  closely  connected  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  spirit  to  be  irreverently  and 
familiarly  discussed.  I  shall  only  say 
that  I  have  passed  a  varied  and  event- 
ful life,  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
see  earth,  heavens,  ocean,  and  man  in 
most  of  their  aspects ;  but  never  have  I 
beheld  any  spectacle  which  so  plainly 
manifested  the  majesty  of  the  Creator, 
or  so  forcibly  taught  the  lesson  of  hu- 
mility to  man  as  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
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Amoko  the  substantives  in  common 
use,  which  have  very  materially  changed 
their  meaning  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, we  may  include  the  word  village. 
This  is  a  common  noun  which  repre- 
sents, to-day,  an  entirely  different  com- 
bination of  ideas  from  those  which  it 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  our  ancestors 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  English 
village,  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
could  boast  little  of  the  character  of 
"  Merry  England  "  in  its  outer  aspect. 
Hedges  and  orchards,  a  little  green, 
and  a  Maypole  were  there,  perhaps, — 
not  always,  however, — and  a  lowly 
church,  old  and  ivy-covered,  such  as 
QeoTge  Herbert  worshipped  in,  may 
have  appeared  in  the  distance.  But 
these  were  the  pleasing  touches  in  a  pic- 
ture where  the  foreground  was  entirely 


filled  up  by  gloomy  and  rudely  built 
cottages,  too  often — as  a  general  rule, 
indeed — ^mere  hovels,  scarcely  better 
than  the  sheds  for  cattle.  Low,  dark, 
and  coarsely  put  together,  with  earthen 
or  stone  fioors,  and  a  bit  of  casement 
scarcely  large  enough  to  let  in  the  sun- 
light which  the  good  God  gives  to  all, 
those  dwellings  must  have  looked  very 
little  like  the  homes  of  free-born  Chris- 
tian men.  We  know,  indeed,  and 
thanks  to  God  that  it  is  so,  that  actual 
human  affection  and  simple  piety  have 
often  carried  a  glow  and  a  blessing  into 
dwellings  as  dark  as  those.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  the  outer  aspect  of  things, 
and  the  inner  life  of  the  English  village 
of  that  period,  must  have  been  very 
cheerless.  The  sole  inhabitants  of  those 
low-thatched  cottages  were  persons  of 
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the  lowest  grade.  Only  a  generation 
earlieFf  «ome  of  tlieni  tiad  been  serfs, 
attached  to  the  glebe.  There  were  serfs 
in  Englaad  aa  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  gh>rioua  memory.  The 
heavy  clouds  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion which  covered  Europe  bo  densely 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  not  yet  entire- 
ly rolled  away,  and  these  shadows  were 
nowhere  darker,  or  heavier,  than  over 
the  villages.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
brave  and  manly  hearts,  and  sweet 
womanly  faces  coming  and  going 
through  those  humble  cottage  door- 
ways, hut  aU  aetive  and  iutelligent 
spirits  invariably  crowded  iuto  the 
towns  aod  larger  ciriea.  Village  life 
was  conaidered  utterly  hopeless ;  it  was 
entirely  given  up  to  ataguant  igiio ranee, 
poverty,  and  stupidity.  Penury  and 
discomfort  were  the  common  lot.  Even 
within  il<iors,  Ihe  tew  pieces  of  house- 
hold furniture  of  the  good  wife,  the 
rude  bed  J  the  heavy  table  and  settle, 
and  the  utensils  for  cooking,  were  not 
many  degrees  better  than  the  pottery, 
thii  liark,  and  wickerware,  mid  the  cala- 
bash uf  the  Indian  w  omen  of  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts^  Scarce  a  ray  of  the 
civilization  of  the  great  cities,  of  the 
Castles  and  Halls  of  England,  pene- 
trated to  her  villages.  In  the  days  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser, 
your  Hobbinol  and  Lobblnol,  and  Dig- 
gory,  your  Mopsa  and  Dorcas,  were  all 
dull  and  loutish^  scarcely  knowing  B 
from  liullsfoot.  AU  the  difference  of 
centuries  lay  between  the  burgher  of  the 
city  and  I  ho  boor  of  tlie  village. 

And  the  French  villages  of  the  same 
date  were  no  better.  When  our  Hugpi^ 
not  ancestors  fled  through  Kormandy 
and  Gascony,  driven  to  the  sea-board 
at  the  point  of  the  sabre,  before  the 
dra^onnad*'^  of  the  great  Louis  and  his 
Jesuit  confessorH,  what  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  villages  through  which  they 
passed  ¥  What  was  the  country  village 
of  France  all  the  time  when  Versailles 

^wns   in  its  glory  if      The  houses  them- 
ilves   were    perhaps    somewhat    more 

fsabstautial  in  strength  of  material  and 
workmanship  than  those  of  England, 
but  they  were  equally  gloomy,  dark. 


comfortless,  and  oven  more  filthy.  The 
donkey,  the  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  poul- 
try often  shared  the  dwelling  with  the 
peasant  and  his  children.  The  natural 
gayety  of  tlie  French  character  drove 
the  people  from  such  gloomy  dwelling 
abroad  into  the  <ipen  air  for  all  their 
hours  of  relief.  Their  recTfations  w<5re 
exclusively  of  a  public  character ;  the 
dance,  the  merry-making,  the  viUoge 
fete  were  all  kept  up  in  the  open  air. 
And  BO  were  their  occupations.  Even 
the  women  and  children  toiled  in  the 
fields.  Like  the  cattle,  the  peasants  and 
their  families  were  seldom  in  the  cnbin, 
unless  at  night.  The  people  were  natu- 
rally industrious,  frugal,  quick-witted 
and  eheerfid.  But  the  sombre  villagea 
into  which  they  crowded  for  safety  were 
gloomy,  squaUd,  and  filthy  in  tlie  ex- 
treme. Jacques  Bonhomme,  the  peasnnt 
of  Friuice,  was  weighed  down  by  ogeg 
of  oppression  and  superstition.  In  the 
time  of  Mtidame  de  Sevigne,  the  good 
cur6  of  a  village  in  Brittany  received 
from  Paris  a  handsome  present  of  a 
clock.  The  news  spread  through  the 
parish,  and  the  people  came  crowdmg 
to  see  the  wonder.  So  great  was  their 
amazement  on  beholding  the  movement 
of  the  works,  and  hear'mg  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  striking  the  hour,  that  they 
fell  on  their  knees  and  said  an  Ave. 
"  V^tst  le  hofi  I>Uu  I "  they  exclaimed. 
It  was  with  difficulty  the  good  cure 
could  raise  them  from  their  kneea. 
After  all,  from  worshipping  the  image 
of  a  5uint  to  worshipping  a  clock  is 
but  a  8t4?p — ^and  that  not  altogether  an 
irrational  one.  Madame  de  Sevign6, 
clear-headed  and  warm-hearted  sa  abe 
was,  only  laughed  at  the  story.  It 
should  rather  have  made  her  weep. 
But  what  were  the  wi'etched  peasantei, 
in  their  village  hovels,  to  the  lady  of 
the  Court  of  the  Great  Louis  ?  It  may 
be  doubted  if  she  ha<l  ever  crossed  tho 
threshold  of  one  of  the  pea  Him  ts  of  her 
lianiny  of  86vign«*,  Even  to  walk 
through  one  of  those  squalid,  gloomy^ 
filthy  villages,  would  probably  have 
appeared  to  her  impracticable.  And  yel 
she  was  a  good,  sincere,  warm-hearted 
Christian  woman.    But,  as  in  England 
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or  even  more  so  in  Prance,  the  distance 
between  human  life  in  the  village  and 
human  life  in  the  towns  seemed  im- 
measurable, impassable. 

How  different  is  the  state  of  things 
to-day,  and  in  our  own  country  I  Vil- 
lage life  as  it  exists  in  America  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  happiest  fruits  of  modern 
civilization.  Our  ancestors,  familiar 
with  the  English  and  French  villages, 
could  never  have  dreamed  of  all  the 
many  striking  differences  which  would 
appear  two  centuries  later  in  the  vil- 
lage homes  of  their  own  descendants  in 
the  New  World.  The  idea  would  never 
have  occurred  to  them  that  the  remote 
Village  could  ever  share  so  freely  in  the 
enlightenment  and  civilization  of  the 
capital  city.  But  steam,  the  great  ma- 
gician, serves  the  rustic  to-day  as  faith- 
fully as  he  serves  the  cockney.  Com- 
forts, conveniences,  new  inventions,  strik- 
ing improvements  are  scarcely  known 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  before 
they  are  brought  to  the  villages,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  the  interior.  You  find 
there  every  real  advantage  of  modern 
life.  Your  house  is  lighted  by  gas — 
and,  if  you  choose,  it  is  warmed  by 
steam.  The  morning  paper,  with  the 
latest  telegram  from  Paris  or  London, 
lies  on  your  dinner-table.  The  best 
new  books,  the  latest  number  of  the 
best  magazines,  reach  you  almost  as  soon 
as  they  reach  the  Central  Park.  Early 
vegetables  from  Bermuda,  and  early 
fruits  from  Cuba,  are  offered  at  your 
door.  You  may  telegraph,  if  you  wish 
it,  to  St.  Petersburg,  or  Calcutta,  by 
taking  up  your  hat  and  walking  into 
the  next  street.  This  evening  you  may, 
l^erliaps,  hear  a  good  lecture,  and  to- 
morrow a  good  concert.  The  choice 
musical  instrument  and  the  fine  engrav- 
ing may  be  found  in  your  cottage  par- 
lor. Wliat  more  can  any  reasonable 
being  ask  for,  in  the  way  of  physical 
and  intellectual  accessories  of  daily 
life  ?  And  in  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages of  modem  civilization  shared 
with  the  cities,  there  are  others  of  far 
higher  value,  belonging  more  especially 
to  country  life.  The  blessings  of  pure 
air  and  pure  water  are  luxuries,  far 
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superior  to  all  the  wines  of  Delmonico, 
and  all  the  diamonds  of  Ball  &  Black. 
And  assuredly  to  all  eyes  but  those  of 
the  blindest  cockney,  the  groves  and 
gardens  and  fields  and  brooks  and  rivers 
make  up  a  frame-work  for  one's  every- 
day life  rather  more  pleasing  than  the 
dust-heaps,  and  omnibuses,  and  shop- 
windows  of  Broadway.  And,  happily 
for  the  rustic  world,  the  vices,  the 
whims  and  extravagances — the  fashiona- 
ble sin,  the  pet  folly — of  the  hour  are 
somewhat  less  prevalent,  somewhat  less 
tyrannical  on  tlie  greensward  than  on 
the  pavement.  There  is  more  of  leisure 
for  thought  and  culture  and  good  feel- 
ing in  the  country  than  amid  the  whirl 
of  a  great  city.  True,  healthful  refine- 
ment of  head  and  heart  becomes  more 
easy,  more  natural  under  the  open  sky 
and  amid  the  fresh  breezes  of  country 
life.  Probably  much  the  largest  num- 
ber of  the  most  pleasant  and  happiest 
homes  in  the  land  may  be  found  to-day 
in  our  villages  and  rural  towns — homes 
where  truth,  purity,  the  holiest  affec- 
tions, the  highest  charities  and  health- 
ful culture  are  united  with  a  simplicity 
of  life  scarcely  possible  in  our  extrava- 
gant cities.  And  these  advantages, 
thanks  be  to  God,  are  not  confined  to 
one  class.  Even  the  poorest  day-laborer 
in  the  village,  if  he  be  honest  and  tem- 
perate, leads  a  far  happier  and  easier 
life  than  his  brother  in  the  cities.  The 
time  may  come,  perhaps,  when  the  cities 
— greatly  diminished  in  size — shall  be 
chiefly  abandoned  to  the  drudgeries  of 
business, to  commerce  and  manufactures 
during  the  hours  of  day,  and  deserted 
at  night ;  when  the  families  of  the  em- 
ployers and  laborers  shall  live  alike  in 
suburban  village  homes.  In  the  present 
state  of  civilization,  every  hamlet  with- 
in a  hundred  miles  of  a  large  city  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  its  suburbs.  In 
former  centuries,  he  was  a  wise  man 
who  left  the  village  for  the  city.  To- 
day, he  is  wise  who  goes  to  the  city  as 
to  a  market,  but  has  a  home  in  the 
country. 

But  while  this,  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  given  such  happy  development 
to  village  life — and  especially    so    in 
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America — there  ia,  of  courec,  still  room 
for  improvemeDt.  We  liave  not  yet 
acbicTed  perftjction.  Tiiere  are  many 
finisliing  touclies  still  needed.  And 
many  of  these  lesser  improvements  arc 
Gimplo  and  inexpensive  in  execution, 
wMle  they  are  singularly  cfiective  in 
their  results. 

Tiie  general  aspect  of  an  American 
villiigc  id  cheerful  and  pleasing.  The 
dwellings  have  an  air  of  comfort,  tlicy 
turn  a  friendly  face  to  the  street,  they 
are  neat  and  orderly  in  themselves  and 
in  their  surround inga  j  their  porches 
and  verandahs,  their  window-blinds 
without  aTid  shades  within,  their  door- 
yards  and  their  trees,  are  nil  pleasing 
features  formuig  the  general  rule,  to 
which  the  exceptions  are  rare.  But 
while  such  is  the  usual  stite  of  things, 
still  in  ovory  American  villoge  we  have 
yet  seen  there  ia  room  fur  much  im- 
provement. And  these  desirable  im- 
provements are  many  of  them  simple 
»md  easily  brought  about,  requiriog  only 
a  moderate  fund,  placed  in  the  bands  of 
judicious  persons — requiring,  in  short, 
a  local  Sociitjfft/r  Yilkige  Improte7ncnt, 

The  work  of  such  a  society  would 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  position,  char- 
acter, siie,  and  actual  condition  of  each 
particular  village.  The  more  ctmracter- 
istic  Buch  improvements  are,  the  more 
closely  they  are  adapted  to  the  particu- 
lar individual  nature  of  each  village, 
the  greater  will  be  their  merit.  The 
finishing  touches  for  a  village  on  the 
prairies,  or  one  on  the  sea-ahore,  or  one 
in  the  Green  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  or 
in  Texas,  should,  of  course^  vary  very 
greatly  in  some  of  their  details.  But 
the  spiritj  the  intention,  must  be  every- 
where the  same.  To  render  the  village, 
in  whose  service  we  arc  working,  more 
healthy,  more  cheerful,  more  attractive 
— to  add  to  its  usefulness,  its  respecta- 
bility, its  importance,  its  pleasantne^ — 
to  increase,  in  short,  its  true  civilization, 
that  is  to  Ije  our  aim.  To  improve  our 
villages  becomes  a  matter  of  even  great- 
er importance  than  to  improve  our  cit- 
ies. A  very  large  pr»3portion  of  Ameri- 
can homu  are  to  be  found  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  La  the  smaller  towns,  which 


always  preserve  much  of  their  original 
rural  character.  More  than  haJf  the 
population  of  our  hirgest  cities  have  no 
ItjQrncs.  They  crowd  into  hotels  or 
boarding-houses.  They  arc  esaentially 
Bohemians.  The  largest  of  our  cities, 
especially  New  York,  the  greatest  of  all, 
were  long  ago  called  mere  Bitoma* 
Half  the  young  men  you  shall  mQnl  to- 
morrow in  Broadway  have  no  homes  in 
the  great  city.  Their  legal  dumlcU  is  in 
Kew  York ;  but  their  true  home  ia  still  to 
be  found  in  some  village-cottage,  where 
the  annual  holiday  vudt  is  paid  to 
father,  mother,  and  aistcr.  Nay,  it  is  so 
with  many  a  married  couple,  who  hay# 
no  better  home  in  the  busy  city  than 
the  boarding-house  room,  bat  who  take 
flight,  with  their  little  ones,  every  sum- 
mer, to  the  parental  home,  oflca  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  Battery. 

Hygienic  improvement  s^hould  form 
one  of  the  first  subjects  for  considera- 
tion, by  the  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety. TVbcrc  a  village  is  incorporated, 
its  Tnistees  should  of  course  carry  out, 
or  forward  to  the  utmost,  every  work 
of  this  kind.  But  village  coqiorations, 
like  those  of  the  cities,  are  often  inert 
The  private  speculations  of  A,  D^  C, 
often  interfere  with  progress  of  thb 
kind.  Blr,  Green  will  not  subscribe  to 
some  particular  improvement  because 
his  own  property  will  not  m^mifcstly  in- 
crease in  value  by  it.  Mr.  Brown  would 
assist  freely  if  the  bridge  or  the  side- 
walk were  a  hundred  yards  nearer  to 
his  own  house.  A  common  movement, 
a  general  impulse  is  wanted  ;  and  this 
is  what  our  Society  supplies.  A  per- 
manent, voluntary  society  of  respectable 
character,  composed  of  influential  per- 
sons, acts  as  a  general  stimulaut  to  t4>r- 
pid  corporations  and  to  unmanageable 
individuals.  By  talking,  writing,  speech-  , 
making,  and  printing^  it  increases  the 
general  activity,  even  in  cases  where  the 
corijoration  should  be  the  regular  agent. 
An  ample  supply  of  pure  water  should 
be  the  very  first  step  in  our  work.  Pare 
water  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
health,  for  cleanliness,  for  respectability 
— and  as  a  protection  against  fire  an 
ample  supply  is  far  more  effectual  than 
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all  the  salamander  safes  in  the  country. 
Let  water,  then,  be  our  first  object  A 
good  bath-house,  under  respectable  man- 
agement, either  public  or  private,  should 
be  opened.  All  drains  should  then  be 
looked  after.  The  proper  ventilation 
of  every  public  building  should  be 
brought  about,  if  possible.  All  pools, 
or  marshes,  where  stagnant  water  can 
accumulate,  should  be  filled  up  at  the 
earliest  day. 

The  streets  and  sidewalks,  the  roads, 
lanes,  paths,  the  bridges  and  the 
wharves — ^if  such  there  be— should  bo 
looked  after,  and  improved  to  the  ut- 
most. Good  construction  and  constant 
neatness  are  the  points  to  be  especially 
considered.  Where  there  is  a  bridge, 
let  it  be  architectural  and  picturesque, 
if  possible,  as  well  as  safe  and  durable. 
Give  us  a  stone  bridge  wherever  you 
can,  and  plant  a  creeping  vine  or  two 
at  the  base ;  a  Virginia  creeper,  a  cle- 
matis, or  a  trumpet  creeper,  would  great- 
ly improve  the  beauty  of  such  a  bridge, 
without  injuring  the  stonework.  As 
regards  the  streets,  trees  in  greater 
numbers  will  probably  be  wanting  in 
some  of  them.  Choose  the  right  sorts, 
and  plant  at  proper  distances— not  so 
very  near  as  to  crowd  the  branches. 
Watch  over  those  already  planted,  and 
if  caterpillars  or  injurious  insects  ap- 
pear, remove  them  at  once.  Of  course, 
your  streets  should  be  protected  by  con- 
fining all  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  to  the 
grounds  of  their  owners.  Fierce  war, 
a  war  to  extermination,  must  be  waged 
against  aU  weeds  found  growing  in  the 
streets,  by  the  road-sides,  in  door-yards, 
or  in  waste  places.  This  is  a  step  which 
will  do  more  for  the  neatness  of  the  vil- 
lage, for  the  good  of  its  gardens,  than 
perhaps  any  other  you  could  name. 
Our  farmers  and  country-people  in  gen- 
eral would  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
weakness  for  weeds.  But  it  is  a  misera- 
ble economy  which  shrinks  firom  giving 
half  a  day  to  uproot,  or  cut  down, 
weeds  which  next  summer  may  injure  a 
whole  crop.  The  number  of  noxious 
weeds  allowed  to  grow  in  some  of  the 
best  Btreeta  of  our  most  beautiful  vil- 
lages is  truly  surprising. 


Perhaps  the  neatest  arrangement  for 
village  sidewalks,  excepting  in  the  busi- 
ness streets,  is  that  already  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  country — a  narrow 
strip  of  pavement,  bricks  or  flags,  with 
a  wide  border  of  neatly-cut  grass  each 
side  of  it,  and  a  double  row  of  trees 
overhanging  the  walk.  The  plank  side- 
walks must  soon  disappear,  as  timber 
becomes  so  very  valuable.  And  a  side- 
walk entirely  paved — without  the  bor- 
der of  grass  on  each  side— is  too  much 
opposed  to  all  rural  ideas. 

And  here  we  would  have  a  word  to 
say  on  the  naming  of  our  village  streets. 
There  is  work  for  the  Improvement  So- 
ciety in  this  direction.  A  Main  street 
there  must  always  be  in  every  village, 
and  as  the  word  expresses  the  idea,  the 
name  is  appropriate  and  natural.  But 
why,  pray,  should  every  hamlet  have  its 
Broadway?  Main  street  is  clearly  in 
much  better  taste.  The  names  of  trees 
are  always  pleasing  in  village  streets ; 
maple,  elm,  chestnut,  birch,  oak, 
pine,  tamarac,  locust,  cedar,  catalpa, 
sycamore,  and  others,  have  a  pleasant 
sound,  and  are  appropriate  wherever 
such  trees  are  found,  either  as  the  natu- 
ral growth,  or  in  cultivation.  The 
great  Quaker,  William  Penn,  «eem8  to 
have  been  the  first  builder  of  cities 
who  turned  to  the  trees  for  the  names 
of  his  streets.  The  idea  may  therefore 
bo  called  American,  adapted  to  the 
whole  country.  And  these  form  a  class 
of  names  of  which  one  never  wearies. 
It  is  singular  that  while  William  Penn 
made  this  poetical  choice  for  half  his 
streets,  for  the  other  half,  cutting  them 
at  right  angles,  his  notions  were  all  dry 
and  mathematical ;  he  was  the  first,  I 
believe,  to  number  the  streets  firom  one 
to  one  hundred.  This  numbering  the 
streets  is  not  much  to  the  fancy  of  many 
of  us.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for 
this  course  in  a  large  city  growing  so 
rapidly  that  people  have  no  time  to 
pause  and  think  on  the  subject.  But  in 
a  village,  the  practice  becomes  absurd 
and  inexcusable.  After  naming  some 
of  our  streets  from  the  trees,  let  us  re- 
member the  birds  who  buUd  their  nests 
in  them.    It  must  be  a  luckless  village 
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iiidced  which  cannot  find  scores  of  ucata 
in  its  streets,  to  say  nothing  of  its  gar- 
dens and  neigh  horiiig  groves.  Robin, 
wren,  swallow,  sparrow,  martin,  chica- 
dee,  thrush,  pewccj,  or  phoebe,  oriole, 
the  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  heron,  the 
woodpecker,  the  qnail,  the  grouse-^ 
these  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
would  be  appropriate  wherever  such 
birds  are  found.  In  the  same  way,  the 
names  of  the  wild  animals,  once  ienauta 
of  the  ground,  would  have  the  merit  of 
variety,  and  natni"al  association,  with  a 
sort  of  historic  interest.  Beaver,  bear, 
stag,  elk,  deer,  moose,  would  be  appro- 
priate for  almost  any  new  village*  The 
natural  features  of  the  ground^  such  as 
lake,  river,  cliff,  rock,  brook,  hilU  si>ring, 
oQer  another  class  of  names.  The  arti- 
ficial works  euggest  others;  such  as 
wharf,  bimk,  school,  church.  And  the 
uauiea  of  the  older  families  who  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  village  in  its  earliest 
days,  have  an  interest  of  another  kind. 
All  these  would  surely  be  preferable  to 
numbers  one,  two,  three,  or  even  to 
Broadway,  Pali-Mall,  and  the  Boule- 
vards. 

From  the  streets  we  turn  to  the  door- 
yards.  Every  member  of  our  Village 
Improv^ent  Society  should  stand 
pledged  to  keep  his,  or  her,  door-yard 
in  the  neatest  possible  condition,  Fii-at 
banish  every  weed,  Next  keep  the 
grass  closely  cut,  and  then  plant  a  few 
pretty  shruba  and  flowers,  as  many  aa 
you  can  without  overcrowding  the 
spacOy  always  leaving  grass  enough  for 
a  contrast,  a  framework  for  your  flower 
pictures. 

In  walking  through  every  village— 
sometimes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  little 
town — wo  shall  find  hero  and  there 
spots  capable  of  great  improvement,  at 
very  little  cost — some  point  where  a 
tree  or  two,  with  a  bench  bu Death  their 
shade,  would  form  a  pleasant  resting- 
place  for  the  weary ;  at  some  turn  in  a 
road,  or  a  street,  or  where  two  roads 
meet — at  some  point  which  offers  a 
pleasing  view,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village — beside  a  spring,  beneath  a 
bank,  near  a  picturesque  rock,  on  the 
bank  of  a  brook,  near  a  bridge — there 


is  not  a  village  in  the  country  where 
several  such  apots  might  not  be  pointeil 
out,  capable  of  great  improvtinent  ia 
this  way.  A  few  trees  planted  in  a 
group — not  in  a  row^ — ^unless  in  an  av&> 
nue — with  a  bench  beneath,  and  creep* 
crs  climbing  over  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  would  form  an 
inviting  seat  for  many  a  weary  creature. 
In  Switzerland,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  such  benches  in  the  shade  are 
quite  common ;  tiecasionally,  they  stand 
near  a  cross,  or  some  modest  monument 
on  which  a  line  or  two  from  some  poet, 
or  a  verse  from  Holy  Scripture,  has  been 
engraved. 

Every  village  should,  of  course,  have 
its  Green,  or  playground,  or  common,  or 
play  stow,  or  pleasaunoe — any  tiling  but 
a  park,  unlesu  you  can  show  yuur  fifteen 
or  fifty  acres — where  old  and  young,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  lads  and  lasseis^  fath- 
ers, mothers,  ivnd  children  may  meet  to- 
gether on  a  summer's  evening  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  aod  chat  with  their  neigh- 
bor. Buch  a  ground  need  not  be  large. 
Even  one  acre  well  laid  out,  and  in  a 
good  situation,  with  groups  of  trees  and 
ehrubbery^  with  winding  walks  and 
benclics  for  rcat,  may  be  capable  of  giv- 
ing great  pleasure  to  the  townsfolk. 
But,  of  course,  four  or  five  acTcs  would 
afibrd  much  more  variety.  If  possible, 
let  there  be  a  neat  fount^n,  or  some 
simple  locfd  monument  in  the  centre,  to 
add  to  the  interest;  a  monument  to 
some  worthy  public  character  of  the 
neigliborhood,  or  a  stone  recording 
some  local  event  of  general  interest. 

One  of  the  pleasant  est  public  walks 
known  to  the  writer  may  be  found  in  a 
^-illage  of  Southern  Germany.  A  little 
stream,  in  fact  a  mere  brook,  flows  nejkr 
the  village.  Following  the  bank  of 
this  brook,  in  all  its  windings,  a  broad 
walk  has  been  made,  with  a  border  of 
tui'f  on  either  side,  vai'ied  with  groupa 
of  trees  and  clumps  of  shrubbery,  and 
patches  of  flowers,  and  pleasant  rustic 
seats,  the  whole  being  included  within 
a  narrow  strip  of  ground  perhaps  fifteen 
yards  in  width.  On  one  side  lie  the 
open,  unfenccd  fields,  on  the  other  id 
the  flowing  brook.    Along  this  pleafiant 
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path  one  may  wander  for  more  than  a 
mile,  enjoying  much  variety  in  the  sim- 
ple rustic  views  opening  on  either  side. 
The  cost  of  this  charming  walk  must 
have  been  trifling,  since  the  amount  of 
land,  fit  for  cultivation,  given  up  to  it, 
can  be  scarcely  more  than  ia  few  feet  in 
breadth,  the  useless  bank  of  the  brook 
being  included  within  the  fifteen  yards 
devoted  to  it.  It  is  kept  in  beautiful 
condition  at  very  little  expense.  The 
people  of  those  old  countries  in  Europe 
are  so  highly  civilized  in  these  respects, 
that  they  never  injure  a  tree,  or  a  shrub, 
or  a  branch  in  their  public  walks.  They 
have  too  much  good  sense  and  good 
manners  for  such  misdemeanors. 

Many  Americans  are  now  at  Dresden, 
a  city  very  rich  in  its  public  walks  and 
gardens.  One  of  these  walks  is  so  pe- 
culiar, that  we  mention  it  as  a  happy 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  even  the 
oldest  towns  in  Europe,  more  especially 
on  the  Continent,  have  laid  out  pleasure- 
grounds  within  tbeir  city  limits.  The 
walk  to  which  we  allude  is  simply  an 
old  street,  running  through  part  of  the 
town,  but  now  turned  throughout  its 
entire  length  into  a  garden.  It  is  built 
up  with  good  houses  on  either  side, 
each  house  having  its  ample  door-yard 
filled  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  Be- 
tween these  door-yards — where  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  paved 
street — there  is,  in  fact,  a  garden.  There 
is  a  broad  gravel  walk  in  the  centre, 
and  gravel  sidewalks  immediately  in 
front  of  the  houses;  while  trees,  and 
shrubs,  and  grass,  and  flowers  give  to 
the  whole  the  character  of  a  garden. 
At  the  crossings,  where  other  streets 
cross  it  at  right  angles,  there  are  light 
bars  and  turnstiles.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  cart  or  a  carriage  should 
enter,  the  bar  is  removed.  But  the 
houses  have  access  to  other  parallel 
streets  in  the  rear,  for  business  purposes. 
This  garden-street  is  a  very  pleasing 
feature  of  Dresden,  and  might  assured- 
ly be  imitated  in  our  American  towns. 

Wherever  spacious  church-yards  do 
not  exist,  there  our  Village  Improve- 
ment Society  should  suggest  a  quiet, 
well-kept  cemetery,   in  a  retired  and 


pleasing  situation,  well  shaded  with 
trees  and  shrubbery  and  divided  by 
neat  walks.  Every  hamlet  and  rural 
neighborhood  should  indeed  imite  to 
form  such  a  resting-place  for  their  dead. 
Those  sad  and  solitary  and  desolate 
family  grave-yards,  often  choked  with 
weeds,  seen  on  our  farms,  are  unworthy 
of  our  present  civilization,  and  the  very 
last  to  be  adapted  to  a  state  of  society 
in  which  land  is  constantly  changing 
hands. 

The  protection  of  the  birds  becomes 
another  duty  for  the  local  Improvement 
Society.  The  birds  naturally  form  a 
happy  element  in  all  village  life.  Very 
many  varieties  prefer  the  neighborhood 
of  man ;  they  gather  about  the  village 
homes  from  choice.  Even  in  the  open 
country,  as  you  drive  along  the  high- 
ways, you  frequently  see  half  a  dozen 
nests  in  the  orchard,  or  in  shade  trees 
near  a  farmhouse,  while  the  trees,  at  a 
greater  distance,  are  apparently  unten- 
anted. Many  nests  are  seen  in  the 
streets  of  every  village,  but  where  the 
laws  are  most  faithfully  carried  out, 
there  the  summer  concert  will  be  the 
richest,  and  the  sweetest,  and  the  full-i 
est,  there  all  weary  eyes  will  be  most 
frequently  cheered  by  the  sight  of  those 
happy  little  creatures ;  there  your  gar- 
dens will  be  most  free  from  noxious  in- 
sects, there  robin,  there  blue-bird,  and 
song-sparrow,  and  pewee,  and  gold- 
finch, and  oriole,  and  cat-bird,  and 
wren,  shall  carol  their  thanks  to  you 
from  March  to  November. 

The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the 
work  of  a  Village  Improvement  Society 
is  by  ilo  means  difficult  to  manage.  Let 
a  well-written,  well-digested  plan  be 
printed.  After  a  few  prominent  persons 
are  sufficiently  interested — men  and 
women  of  good  sense,  good  taste,  good 
feeling — then  call  a  public  meeting. 
Ofier  your  plan  for  adoption,  settle  your 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  elect  your 
officers,  and  go  to  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  broader  the  basis  of  your 
constituency,  the  greater  will  your  suc- 
cess be,  since  the  larger  the  number  of 
hand3  and  heads  interested,  the  more 
will  be  the  work  you  accomplish.    But 
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it  ia  probable  that  at  the  outset  tliere 
will  be,  in  many  Tillages,  great  iudiflFei^ 
ence,  possibly  some  positive  oppoaition. 
Do  not  heed  tbis.  Your  object  is  good, 
praiseworthy,  desirable  ;  move  onward, 
therefore,  and  begin  your  work,  though 
it  be  ou  a  small  scale*  If  you  work 
prudently,  before  five  years  are  over,  the 
indifference  and  the  opposition  will  be 
eenBibly  weakened ;  when  ten  years  have 
passed,  the  ground  will  be  youra.  Tbe 
whole  Tillage  will  work  with  you.  The 
good  results  will  be  manifest  to  even 
the  poor  blind.  Where  it  is  thus  neces* 
eary  to  begin  with  few  members,  give 
your  attention  first  to  your  own  door- 
yard  and  Btrceia — improve  them  in 
every  way  you  can  ;  set  out  trees,  plant 
shniba,  destroy  tbo  weeds,  put  up  bird- 
houscs.  Go  to  the  Trustees  of  your  vil- 
lage, and  get  their  pemiission  to  work 
on  some  one  of  those  ijoints  capable  of 
improvement,  to  which  allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Choose,  for  instance, 
a  grasey  spot,  where  two  or  three  streets 
meet ;  set  out  three  or  four  good-sized 
trees  in  a  group,  place  a  bench  beneath 
them,  destroy  the  weeds,  and  keep  tbe 
turf  in  good  condition.  Public  atten- 
tion will  soon  be  attracted,  and,  in  the 
end,  public  favor  must  necessarily  fol- 
low. Every  year  would  increase  tbo 
number  of  members  and  tbe  amount  of 
the  fund.  It  is  well  in  such  cases  that 
subscriptions  should  vary  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  twenty 'five  dollars  annual- 
ly. The  children  should  be  interested, 
as  a  means  of  education.  And  even  the 
very  poor  and  ignorant  should  be  in- 
vited to  become  members,  out  of  good 
fellowship,  and  as  a  step  in  general  civ- 


ilization. Only  persevere,  and  you  will 
succeed.  PenBeveranee  alone  o^en  brings 
about  temporary  saccess,  where  the  ob- 
ject is  unworthy.  But  whenever  the 
object  is  really  deserving  and  the  fruits 
of  a  work  are  good,  there  perseverance 
is  one  of  tbe  most  efitective  allies  you 
can  desire. 

Two  or  three  annual  lectures  on  some 
subject  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Society  would  be  very  desirable.  Flow- 
era,  gardening,  shrubbery,  trees,  the 
husbandry  of  woods  and  groves,  foun- 
tains, road-making,  bridges,  sidewidks, 
pavements,  would  form  subjects,  with  a 
hundred  others  of  a  similar  character. 
Several  public  meetings  in  the  course 
of  the  year  would  also  bo  pleasant, 
meetings  wbere  short  papers  and  k-tters 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Society 
would  be  read,  and  short  conversational 
speeches  made. 

A  public  ground  for  summer  pic-nics 
ebould  also  be  provided,  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  village — ^purchased, 
planted,  and  improved  by  the  8i>ciety, 
and  a  general  village  gathering  held 
there  every  year,  during  the  pleasant 
weather. 
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Whatever  calls  the  attention  of  oiir^ 
people  from  mere  money-making,  or 
small  politics,  whatever  provides  harm- 
less recreation,  subjects  for  pleasing 
thought,  for  healthful  action — whatever, 
in  short,  contributes  pleasantly  to  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  good 
of  tbe  people,  and  to  a  true  advance  in 
Christiim  civilization,  must  assuredly 
prove  a  real,  substantial  benefit  to  us 
alh 
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SHALL  THE  RED-MEN  BE  EXTERMINATED? 

270TE8    OF  TOURS  AMOKG    THE  "WILDER  TRIBES  OP  ARIZONA,   KBW    MEXICO,  MON* 
TANA,  COLORADO,  AND  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

(The  author  of  these  notes,  Mr.  Yincekt  Colteb,  was  ecnt  out  In  February  last,  with  credentials  fh)m 
President  Grant  and  from  the  IT.  S.  Indian  Commission,  to  learn  from  actual  observation  the  condition 
and  the  needs  of  the  "  savages  *'  of  our  Western  domain.  His  joumles  are  to  be  extended  to  other  terri- 
tories, including  Alaska.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  his  official  and  routine  reports.  Our  readers  will 
be  interested  rather  in  the  personal  incidents  and  adventures,  which  we  print  from  Mr.  Colycr's  original 
and  unrevised  note-book  and  letters  written  on  the  spots  described,  believing  that  these  will  furnish  some 
xtew  light  on  the  immediate  problem,  '*  Shall  the  Aborigines  be  Exterminated?  "— JStftYor.] 


Two  years  ago  we  received  from 
Hon.  E.  D.  Morgan,  then  U.  S.  Senator 
from  New  York,  a  copy  of  the  Report 
on  the  Condition  of  our  Indian  Tribes, 
made  by  the  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress at  its  session  in  1867. 

This  Report  could  not  but  excite 
deep  feeling  in  regard  to  the  way  the 
Indians  had  been  neglected,  and  shame 
and  indignation  at  the  outrageous 
wrongs  which  had  been  perpetrated 
upon  them  by  our  people. 

Comparing  opinions  with  others,  we 
met  with  so  prompt  and  sympathetic  a 
response,  that  a  public  meeting  was 
called,  held,  and  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men of  well-known  philanthropic  and 
Christian  character  appointed  to  organ- 
ize a  systematic  effort  to  remedy  the 
evil  after  the  manner  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission  of  late 
war-memory. 

It  was  called  the  U.  S.  Indian  Com- 
mission, and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
memorialize  Congress  to  devote  more 
attention  to  Indian  affairs,  and  appoint 
a  more  watchful  guardianship  over  the 
monies  appropriated  for  the  tribes. 

In  this  memorial  the  name  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Gen eral  Sherman  was  favorably 
commended  in  connection  with  Indian 
affairs,  and  it  was,  we  think,  responded  to 
by  the  U.  S.  Senate's  inserting  a  clause 
in  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  of  1868, 
placing  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  be 
expended  under  General  Sherman's  su- 
pervision. 


The  selection  by  General  Sherman  of 
Generals  Hazen  and  Harney,  and  giving 
them  control  of  the  two  great  Indian 
reservations  in  the  southern  Indian  ter- 
ritory, and  Northern  Dakota,  with  funds 
ample  for  the  commencement  of  the 
great  work  of  restraining  and  civilizing 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  plains,  followed 
soon  after. 

Meanwhile,  circular  letters  containing 
condensed  selections  of  the  more  start- 
ling facts  contained  in  the  Report  at 
first  referred  to,  and  an  address  to  the 
people,  prepared  by  our  President,  were 
published  in  nearly  all  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  widely  cir- 
culated. 

Early  in  January,  1868,  the  Commis- 
sion received  a  letter  from  Major-Gene- 
ral  Hazen,  dated  in  November  past, 
asking  that  one  of  their  number  be  sent 
to  examine  personally,  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  tribes  under  his 
care  at  Camp  Wichita,  L  T. 

The  Commission  promptly  responded 
to  this,  and  I  was  selected  for  the  duty. 

Obtaining  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Conmiission  the  necessary  funds  to  de- 
firay  expenses,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  was  to  receive  no  pay  for  my 
services,  and  securing  ft-om  Generjd 
Grant  an  order  providing  me  an  escort 
and  transportation  whenever  necessary, 
in  the  middle  of  February  I  started  on 
my  journey. 

A  heavy  snow-storm  which  met  me 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  a  prolonged  inter- 
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view  witb  Major  (now  General)  Forsyth^ 
tlien  in  the  aurgeon'a  ctire  at  ihat  post, 
BulTcring  acutely  from  wounds  wliii:h  he 
lijid  received  in  his  encounter  with  In- 
dians, and  some  Tery  loud  curses  wliicU 
greeted  me  aa  an  *^  ludijiu  Peace  Com- 
misaioner  "  by  a  Kansas  official,  warned 
me  that  I  was  not  on  a  "  pleasure  ex- 
cursion/* 

At  Fort  Leavenworth,  Colonel  Mi- 
chael Sheridan,  the  Generars  brother^  in- 
formed me  of  the  condition  of  the  Osage 
Indians.  Attention  to  this  tribe  had 
been  called  by  the  statementa  widely 
published  in  the  papers  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  the  immense  tract  of 
land,  eight  million  acres,  belonging  to 
them  in  southern  Kansas,  by  a  company 
of  speculators. 

Information  from  a  most  trustworthy, 
thouf^h  private  source,  hud  informed  us, 
on  leaving  New  York,  of  the  unfair 
means  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians 
to  eifect  this  purchase. 

Our  telegram,  that  the  Osages  had 
eaten  their  beef  ruw^digestive  organs 
included — and  that  they  would  hence- 
forth forever  be  paupers  on  the  Govern- 
ment, being  widely  published  by  the 
A«8tx'intcd  Press',  attracted  general  at- 
tention. 

The  Home  Committee  promptly  ftjl- 
lowed  up  this  fitirring  notice  by  a  "  re- 
monstrance to  Congress  ^'  against  this 
imquitoa3  treaty. 

I  dii  not  know  whether  we  have  effec- 
tirally  killed  or  only  scotched  the  snake, 
but  a  wail  went  up  from  the  land-job- 
bers in  Kansas  immediately  after,  that 
their  "  Osage  land  bill  was  in  a  discour- 
aging condition  ;  '*  so  loud*  that  I  trust 
it  is  killed.  On  my  return  home  through 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  handbills  were  post- 
ed by  the  U,  B.  Land  Agent,  o fieri Jig 
Ofiago  lands  to  actual  settlers  in  "  quiu*- 
ter  sections,"  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  at  government  prices. 

If  we  have  thus  aided  in  securing  to 
our  iuduatrious  poor  a  chance  to  get  a 
home  at  a  fair  price,  and  have  the 
money  go  into  the  XJ.  8.  Treasury  in- 
stead of  the  pockets  of  private  Bjiecu- 
ktorS)  we  have  not  labored  in  vain. 


OEKEUAL  8TATEMKKT. 

I  first  visited  the  "half-civilized" 
tril>e3  along  the  southeastern  border  of 
Kansas  and  Western  Arkansas.  The 
Kaakaskias,  Neoshos,  and  other  of  the 
confederated  bands,  anil  the  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  Senuoolca,  Chicka^aws,  and 
others.  I  wanted  to  learn  what  means 
had  been  employed  to  civilize  them, 
and  to  see  the  result  I  found  them  a& 
<iecent  and  cleanly  in  their  pcriiouat 
appearance  and  habitations,  theii 
cabins  and  out-houses  as  well  con- 
structed, and  their  fences,  fonning-toola^ 
and  stock  as  well  cared  for  as  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  white  people,  their  imme- 
diate neighbors. 

They  owe  their  civilization  to  the 
missionaries  who  have  most  faithfully 
and  efficiently  worked  among  them  for 
the  past  half  century,  supported  by  the 
liberal  contributions  of  the  Cliristian 
people  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  States.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Osage  Mission,  which  is  Roman 
Catholic,  they  are  all  Protestant  mis- 
sions, Presbyterian,  Moravian,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Ejiiscopalian,  have  all 
united  in  the  good  work. 

The  Cherokees  are  the  most  advanced 
in  etlucatiou  of  all  the  tribes  in  the 
United  State^i,  though  in  orderly  living, 
I  think,  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico 
surpass  them.  Many  of  the  gentlemen 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  are  half- 
breeds  ;  men  of  culture  and  refinement, 
with  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  associate. 

The  **  Mescroation  ^  system  has  in  tbs 
main  proved  a  success  with  them, 
though,  like  all  theories,  it  may  be 
pushed  too  ilir. 

To  collect  a  tribe  together  out  of  its 
straggling,  roving,  savage  life,  and  bring 
it  into  a  condition  where  it  can  be 
handled,  where  it  can  bo  protected  fri>m 
its  more  powerful  neighborift,  and  also 
protect  its  weaker  neighbors  Irom  the 
bad  men  belonging  to  it,  and  to  ailbrd 
teachers  and  civilizers  of  every  kind  on 
opportunity  to  work,  the  Reservatiou 
system  must  be  adopted.  But  when  a 
tribe  has  advanced  as  far  as  the  CherO' 
kees  have  in  civilization,  a  larger  and 
broader  policy  must  be  introduced.    It 
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IB  like  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  building 
a  wall  around  themselves,  adopting  the 
teaching  of  Confucius,  not  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 

The  war,  in  its  dreadful  ravages 
among  them,  has  done  great  good  to 
the  Cherokees.  It  has  .killed  the  old 
factions  and  broken  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  the  half-breeds 
and  full-bloods.  All  of  them  now  see 
that  they  must  be  united,  or  the  Chero- 
kee nation  goes  to  the  wall.  The  half- 
breeds  are  looking  more  affectionately 
upon  the  full-bloods,  as  the  proper  field 
of  lalx)r  for  their  most  devoted  efforts ; 
and  both  factions  are  now  so  poor  that 
there  is  nothing  for  the  one  to  be  en- 
vious of  in  the  other.  Even  the  old 
animosities  of  "  North  and  South  "  have 
to  bo  abandoned,  and  a  common  ad- 
versity has  made  them  common  friends. 

They  have  a  glorious  heritage  :  1.  In 
a  good  name,  earned  by  an  unselfish, 
heroic  life  in  the  past. 

2.  In  the  advantage  which  that  repu- 
tation gives  them  in  placing  them  at 
the  head,  or  nearly  so,  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  America ;  and 

3.  In  natural  resources  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  geographical  position. 

Their  country  is  superb.  Agreeably 
diversified  with  hill  and  plain,  well 
wooded  and  watered ;  coal,  iron,  and 
fertilizers  of  the  soil  near  at  hand ; 
mild  and  temperate  climate ;  sheltered 
from  the  colder  north  winds  by  their 
hills,  an'l  refreshed  against  the  hot  air 
of  the  south  by  the  many  springs  and 
streams  which  water  the  valleys;  and 
located  on  a  line  where  very  soon 
many  lailroads  must  meet,  their  situa- 
tion is  most  hopeful. 

I  next  visited  the  Seminoles.  What 
American  of  forty  years,  does  not  re- 
member the  old  cry  about  the  Seminoles 
of  Florida — twenty  years  ago  or  less. 
They  were  called  "  rattlesnakes — vUe 
reptiles  only  fit  for  manure,  and  to  be 
shot  whenever  seen."  We  were  told, 
and  our  people  believed,  that  nothing 
could  ever  be  done  with  the  Seminoles, 
and  yet,  there  I  found  them  living  qui- 
etly in  their  neat  log-cabins,  working 
their  farms,  and  sending  their  children 


to  school,  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
their  white  neighbors.  About  fifteen 
years  ago  they  were  removed  from 
Florida,  and  placed  where  we  found 
them  in  this  country. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey,  the  missionary  from 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  has  charge  of 
one  of  their  schools.  It  was  in  vacation, 
April,  when  I  was  there,  and  he  was  at 
work  on  his  farm.  The  Seminoles 
gather  around  him  as  he  ploughs,  and 
watch  his  straight  furrows  with  the  in- 
tensest  interest.  His  Virginia  rail-fence, 
run  by  line,  straight  as  an  arrow,  at- 
tracts their  intelligent  attention  and  im- 
itation. 

I  visited  the  cabin  of  "  Long  John," 
their  chief.  He  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  his  race  :  tall,  well-formed ;  cheerful 
and  open  face.  In  the  late  war  he  was 
a  sergeant  in  the  Indian  regiment  on 
the  Union  side.  On  the  walls  of  his  bed- 
room he  has  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, which  he  regards  with  peculiar 
affection.  He  called  my  attention  to  it 
with  a  most  expressive  wave  of  his 
hand  from  his  heart  towards  it  in  rev- 
erence and  manly  esteem.  He  has  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  raising  up  the 
box  from  the  running  gear  of  his 
wagon,  so  that  he  can  substitute  the 
frame  of  a  hay  rack  in  its  place.  It  is 
all  under  cover,  sheltered  from  rain. 
He  called  my  attention  to  it  with  evi- 
dent pride  and  delight.  Mr.  Ramsey 
told  me  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  con- 
sistent member  of  his  church.  And  yet 
he  is  one  of  those  who  fifteen  years  ago 
were  "rattlesnakes,  and  to  be  shot  <5n 
sight,  like  other  reptiles." 

The  mission  among  the  Creek  In- 
dians, I  had  not  time  to  visit.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  successful  of  any  in 
the  United  States.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  charge  of  it,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Worcester,  son  of  the  distinguished 
missionary,  Dr.  Worcester,  who  labored 
so  heroically  for  forty  years  among  the 
Cherokees.  A  daughter  of  Dr.  Worces- 
ter also  had  a  school  for  the  colored 
children  at  the  Creek  agency  which 
has  done  much  good. 

The  colored  people  have  equal  rights 
in  all  things  with  the  Indians.    In  this 
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onr  red  brctliren  set  U3  a  good  cxadi- 
ple;  tbey  uot  ouly  admit  them  to 
citizensliip  among  tliem,  but  generonaly 
share  with  them  all  its  privileges  of 
free  adrui&tiion  to  Bchools^  equal  lose  of 
school  fumlg,  aud  rights  to  tbe  land 
and  labor. 

Driven  out  of  Texas  in  large  numbers 
under  the  indueoce  of  the  old  prejudice 
against  their  race,  the  blacks  are  for- 
tuDate  in  being  welcomed  so  warmly 
by  tlie  Creeks. 

I  will  now  continue  the  story  from 
my  letters. 

HxADat7Anri:&s,  U.  8.  A.,  Mjsiitti}f8   Blufv,  Wa- 

Indian  Temtory»  March  19,  1SC9. 

Dkah  C — -: —  At  last  I  bave  :ir- 
mud  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
ray  journey,  just  one  month  aud  nine- 
teen days,  or  sis  weeks,  from  tho  day  I 
left  Hew  York. 

Major-General  Hazen  ]eft  Fort  Ar- 
buckle  with  mo  on  Friday  noon,  aiid 
camped  on  the  edge  of  a  green  field  and 
small  stream  of  water^  fifteen  raileswest^ 
this  side  of  Arbuckle,  that  evening,  Aa 
I  had  a  four-mule  wagon,  loaded  with 
our  ratioD:^  and  forage  for  twenty  days, 
remaining,  and  three  barrels  of  gardon- 
seedfl,  hoes,  &a,  for  tho  Indians,  to 
carry,  which  moved  slowly,  we  partecl 
company  tho  next  morning,  and  the 
General  came  on  a  half  day  before  me. 

The  route  for  this  last  trip  of  seventy- 
two  miles  was  the  most  desolate  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting  of  any  I  have 
yet  travelled  over.  The  wild  character 
of  the  scenery,  so  barren  and  in  large 
part  so  entirely  nninhabited  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  game,  wild  duck^,  geese,  plo- 
ver, quail,  prairie  chickcus,  swans, 
wolves*,  antelope,  deer,  &c.,  constantly 
in  sight,  made  it  particularly  exciting. 

The  wolves  were  very  bold,  frequent- 
ly being  within  easy  musket  range,  and 
surrounding  our  lonely  camp  at  night 
with  their  watchful  cries.  The  doer 
and  antelope  at  times  were  equally  uear, 
and  tbo  flocks  of  birds  spoken  of  were 
in  sight  every  hour. 

We  bad  the  full  moon,  and  clear 
beautiful  weather ;  one  alight  thunder- 
Bhower  of  half  an  hour  being  the  only 
exception. 


The  grass  h  already  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, green  and  refreshing,  aud  the 
mules  arc  thriving  on  it  finely. 

General  Hozen  has  prepared  a  tent, 
with  fireplace,  bed,  &c.,  for  my  com- 
fort, and  I  am  now  wanting  this  under 
its  hospitable  roof.  Major-General  G  dcr- 
son,  of  famous  history  in  the  raiding 
line  during  the  last  war,  commands 
tbe  military  of  ibis  department^  General 
Hazen *s  duties  being  really  only  those 
of  Indian  agent,  &c.,  and  he  received  mc, 
as  did  all  the  other  army  officers,  most 
cordially. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  Indiana 
here  encamped  about  our  tent,  and  they 
are  some  of  tbe  most  uncivilized  and 
war-like  of  all  our  tribes. 

The  women  and  men  are  some  of 
them  half-naked,  and  nearly  all  arc  in 
their  native  costume  of  blanket  and  buf* 
falo  robe,  with  bow  and  arrow,  or  car- 
bine with  revolvers.  Tbey  are  nearly  all 
mounted  on  ponies,  and  seem  awkward 
when  dismounted.  They  are  the  finest 
riders  in  tbe  world,  and  when  seen 
moving  about  on  their  ponies  and 
horses  with  their  bright-colore<l  blank- 
et^,  are  tbe  most  picturesque  people  im- 
aginable. Tho  children  are  especjally 
interesting,  bright  and  intelUgt,'at  look- 
ing. 'WTiile  I  was  in  the  Gcner«rs  tent 
at  dinner,  three  of  the  warlike  tribe 
of  Cheyenne 3,  tbe  first  that  have  ar- 
rived, presented  themselves  at  the  Gcn- 
eraPs  tent  door.  He  was  delighted  to 
see  them.  They  are  the  first  of  a  Lund 
of  six  hundred  that  are  coming  in  a  day 
or  two.  They  were  each  over  six  feet 
high,  wiry,  and  tough  in  their  build, 
and  quite  dignified  and  grave  in  thdr 
manners. 

How  I  wish  a  Horace  Veroet  were 
here  to  fix  upon  canvas  the  superb  pic- 
tures of  Indian  life  around  us,  equalling 
his  famous  *'  Abd*  el  Kadir." 

I  am  to  go  with  General  Haxeu  to- 
morrow to  put  tho  first  plough  and 
plant  the  first  seed  in  the  new  ground 
of  this  Reservation, 

Soathern  IndiaD  Territory,  April  0,  IBSa 
To-day  I  bad  an  interview  with  Little 
Raven,  Chief  of  the  Arapahces,  in  the 
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tent  of  Major-General  Grierson,  and  got 
a  distinct  statement  f^om  him  as  to  the 
entire  ignorance  of  himself  and  his 
people,  and  also  of  the  Cheyennes, 
about  the  precise  location  of  the  Reser- 
yation  set  off  for  them  by  U.  S.  Peace 
Commissioners  in  1867.  It  was  because 
the  Cheyennes  under  Black  Kettle  and 
the  Arapahoes  under  Little  Raven 
"were  not  on  the  Reservation,  that 
they,  with  their  tribes,  were  held 
guilty,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  were  attacked  by  General 
Custer  at  the  battle  of  the  Washita 
last  Fail.  You  may  remember  that 
Colonel  Wynkoop  stated  that  he 
thought  they  were  on  their  Reservation 
at  the  time  they  were  attacked.  You 
see  now  how  easily  these  people  are 
made  to  sign  treaties,  of  the  character 
of  which  they  are  not  familiar,  and  are 
afterwards  so  severely  dealt  with  for  not 
understanding. 

STATEMENT. 

Little  Raven,  Chief  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes, being  questioned  as  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  location  of  the  Reservation 
allotted  to  his  people  and  the  Cheyen- 
nes, by  the  Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  in 
1867,  declared,  in  our  presence,  that  at 
the  time  he  signed  the  Treaty,  he  fully 
supposed  the  land  on  the  Upper  Arkan- 
sas, between  Bent's  Fort  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  the  Reservation,  being 
the  same  as  previously  set  apart  to  them 
in  the  treaty  of  1865 ;  and  he  believes 
that  the  Cheyennes  were  also  of  that 
opinion.  Nor  had  he  any  doubt  about 
it,  until  he  met  General  Sheridan  at 
Medicine  Bluff  Headquarters,  15th  of 
February,  1869,  and  until  to-day  he  did 
not  know  precisely  where  the  new  Re- 
servation was  located. 

Little  Raven  says  he  supposes  that  this 
misunderstanding  arose  from  the  hasty 
way  in  which  the  treaty  was  made  and 
read  to  them,  and  by  mistaken  inter- 
pretation. 

(Signed)  Ltttlr  Kavejt, 

Chief  of  the  Arapahoee,  X ,  his  mark. 
B.  H.  Gbie&son, 
Col.  and  Brevt.  Major-General  U.  8.  A. 
VtKOEKT  Colter. 
n.  P.  JoNBB,  U.  8.  Interpreter. 
Hekbt  K  Alvord, 
Captain  10th  U.  8.  Cavalry. 


After  Little  Raven  had  got  through, 
a  party  of  twenty-six  Southern  Cheyen- 
nes, with  their  head  chiefs  Little  Robe, 
Minnimic,  and  others,  came  up,  and  had 
a  little  talk.  They  are  a  fine-looking 
body  of  men,  and  when  on  horseback 
beat  any  thing  in  the  way  of  cavalry  I 
have  ever  seen. 

They  tell  their  version  of  General 
Custer's  meeting  with  them. 

STATEMENT. 

"  At  an  interview  had  with  Little  Robe, 
Minnimic,  or  Bald  Eagle,  Red  Moon, 
Grey  Eyes,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Cheyennes,  held  in  the  Head-Quarters 
tent  of  Major-General  Grierson,  they 
gave  the  following  account  of  their  in- 
terview with  General  Custer  on  the  8th 
or  9th  of  March,  1869. 

"  The  Indians  were  on  their  way  to 
Camp  Supply,  and  this  interview  with 
him  turned  them  back  and  delayed 
their  progress  there. 

"  The  first  notice  they,  the  Cheyennes, 
had  of  the  approach  of  Major-General 
Custer  and  his  regiment,  was  from  a 
Cheyenne  woman  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  General  Custer  in  the  fight 
against  Black  Kettle,  on  the  Washita. 
She  had  been  turned  loose,  or  ran  away, 
from  General  Custer  some  days  before. 
The  chiefs  went  out  to  see,  and  met 
General  Custer  coming  in  with  two 
men.  He  went  into  Medicine  Arrow's 
tent,  and  shook  hands,  and  a  young 
man  came  in  and  told  them  that  there 
were  a  great  many  troops  coming  on 
the  war-path,  which  frightened  the  wom- 
en, and  they  immediately  began  to  sad- 
dle up  their  ponies;  but  the  chiefs 
went  out  and* quieted  them  down. 

"Thirty  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
then  went  over  to  visit  General  Custer 
and  his  camp.  He  surrounded  them 
with  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  he  was 
going  to  keep  them.  They  immediately 
drew  their  revolvers,  and  said  that  if 
they  were  to  die,  they  would  die  in  try- 
ing to  escape ;  and  they  made  a  rush, 
and  all  but  three  broke  through  the 
guard.  They  were  desperate  and  deter- 
mined and  brave  about  it,  so  they  were 
allowed  to   go   unguarded.      General 
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Custer  told  tlie  chiefs  to  go  and  bring 
in  two  white  women,  who  were  in  tlieir 
camp,  or  he  would  hang  tlie  three 
young  men*  They  brought  him  the 
two  white  women,  and  then  expected 
that  he  would  release  the  three  young 
meii ;  but  he  would  not  do  so.  Borae- 
timc3  he  would  talk  good  and  some- 
times bad  to  them;  they  could  not  under- 
fitand  hhn.  He  staid  near  them  only  a 
little  while,  and  started  for  Camp  Sup- 
ply, He  tt>ld  them  he  wanted  them  to 
follow  him  on  to  Camp  Supply ;  but  he 
talked  so  strangely  to  them,  they  would 
not  trust  him.  This  over,  seventy 
lodges  started  for  this  post.  They  left 
the  others,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  lodges,  od  the  headwaters  of 
the  Washita ;  but  the  interview  with 
Custer  was  on  the  Korth  Fork,  or  a 
small  branch  of  the  Red  River.  They 
Bay  that  there  were  thirteen  men,  six- 
teen women,  and  nine  cMlLlren  killed 
at  the  Washita  fight  Eagle  Head, 
or  Miunimic,  then  said  that  ho  want- 
ed to  speak.  He  first  Bhook  ban  da  with 
us,  and  then  said  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  good  only.  That  thice  of  their 
men  came  down  to  see  us,  and  return- 
ing, reported  that  we  had  treated  them 
kindly,  and  wished  to  see  the  others, 
and  that  they  had  now  come  to  see  us. 
He  said  that  they  were  hungry,  and 
wanted  8ejme  food  for  themselves  and 
for  their  people.  That  they  were  wil- 
ling to  go  up  to  their  Reservation  with 
Little  Raven  and  the  Arapalioes,  if  he 
and  they  were  willing.  Little  Raven 
being  present,  was  asked,  atid  he  said 
ho  was  willing,  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  go  with  them,  if  the  Chey- 
cnnes  were  willing. 

"So  it  was  agreed  upon  that  they 
should  go  up  to  the  Reservation  to* 
gether. 

Iat4Stpret€r, 
Wiinasst 
To-day  General  Hazen^  Colonel  Boone,* 
and  myself  visited  the  farms  of   the 
Agency,  eet  the  ploughs  in  motion,  and 

n  Agc^t.     TTe  If  li  sranrlaoti  of  tlio 
^' '  BooDe  of  KooIuoLT)  *^^  Bald  to  he 


selected  the  location  for  the  Mission 
Bchool.  The  buildings  and  farms  will 
occupy  a  beautiful  island  plateau  of 
nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  rich  bot- 
tom land,  surrounded  by  Cache  Creek, 
and  one  of  its  branches,  fringed  with 
tall  trees. 

Southern  Indian  Tiiriloryi,  Ajml  0»  Itm, 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  Agency  of  the 
Affiliated  Bands  of  Indiana  at  the  Wa- 
cheta  Agency,  They  number  about 
Beven  hun<ired  souls,  and  are  the  rem- 
nants of  what  were  once  quit«  impor- 
tant and  intelligent  tribes^the  Wi- 
chetas,  Kercheea,  Caddoes,  Wacoes,  and 
others.  Their  Agency  is  located  about 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  this  post,  on 
the  Wjishita  river,  in  the  mifUt  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  named  the 
Enrcka  Valley.  All  the  way  up  we 
found  the  prairies  dotted  with  daisies 
of  blue,  purple,  pink,  and  white  colors, 
and  other  small  flowers,  some  of  which 
were  quite  fragrant.  The  valley  waa 
covered  with  new  grass,  long  enough  to 
wave  in  tlio  wind.  Our  mules^  which 
have  suffered  for  the  want  of  hay,  en- 
joyed themselves  highly  in  the  even- 
ing, munching  it,  omitting  their  usual 
practice  of  taking  a  roll  immediately 
after  unharnessing.  The  first  evening 
was  spent  in  sketching  the  ranch  and 
some  of  the  squaws  and  papooses,  and 
the  night  was  passed  in  General  Hazen^fl 
ambulance ;  our  party  consisted  of  the 
General ;  Colonel  Boone,  Indian  Agent ; 
a  gentleman  invited  ;  Mr.  Jone--^,  inter- 
preter, and  Ciiptain  Gray,  a  witness  re- 
quired by  law  to  vouch  for  the  correct- 
ncaa  of  the  issue  of  goods  to  the  Indians. 

Wc  were  ui>  in  time^o  see  a  beautiful 
sunrise  across  the  prairie,  and  oiler  an 
hour  or  two  spent  in  sketching  the  lo- 
cality, we  6:iw  the  Indians  arriving  on 
horseback. 

They  came  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
and  as  most  of  them  were  attired  in 
gay  colors  nnd  shining  ornaments,  and 
all  are  superb  riders,  they  made  a  most 
picturesque  scene, 

I  kept  my  pencil  busily  at  work  all 
the  morning,  interrupted  occasionally 
by  the  curiosity  of  the  squaws   and 
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papooses  looking  over  my  shoulder. 
They  manifested  great  interest  in  what 
I  was  doing,  and  with  mingled  expres- 
sions of  wonder  and  delight  called  each 
other's  attention  to  it.  On  another  oc- 
casion, with  the  Apaches,  I  found  my- 
self very  unpopular  while  sketching, 
the  art  being  considered  by  them  as 
possessing  magic,  and  they  declared  it 
to  be  "  bad  medicine ; "  a  name  they 
give  to  all  offensive  or  injurious  things. 
They  sent  for  their  medicine  man,  or 
doctor,  whose  skill  consists  chiefly  in 
performing  certain  incantations  and 
magic  arts,  whereby  the  evil  spirit  and 
disease  is  driven  away.  When  this 
medicine  man,  a  most  ill-favored  In- 
dian, arrived,  he  looked  over  my  shoul- 
der, being  watched  intently  by  the 
other  Indians,  and  declared  that  it  was 
"  bad  medicine,"  spit  at  it,  and  soon 
they  all  looked  daggers  at  me.  Of 
course  I  discontinued  the  work,  and 
ever  since  then  I  have  been  particular, 
either  to  make  my  sketches  when  they 
were  not  observing  me,  or  first  explain 
through  the  interpreter  what  I  wished 
to  do.  When  it  is  thus  explained  to 
them,  I  never  have  any  trouble. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  When 
the  tribes  had  all  assembled,  and  the 
goods  had  been  parcelled  out  to  them 
in  five  separate  lots,  one  for  each  tribe, 
the  chiefs  assembled  together,  and  Gen- 
erl  Hazcn  sent  for  me.  The  interpreter, 
Mr.  Philip  McCusky,  informed  us  that 
the  chiefs  wished  to  speak  to  us,  and 
invited  General  Hazen  to  commence  the 
talk. 

LNTERVIEW    WITH    THE    WICHITA8,    WA- 
COES,  CADD0E8,  EBCHAS,  Ain>  OTHERS, 

APRIL  7,  1869. 

General  Hazen  commenced  the  talk 
by  informing  the  assembled  chiefs  that 
he  was  happy  to  meet  them,  that  the 
goods  which  would  be  distributed 
among  them  were  not  a  part  of  their 
regular  annuity,  but  were  those  which 
had  been  sent  on  for  the  Comanches 
and  Kiowas  last  year,  who  burned  their 
store  and  grain  house  and  destroyed 
their  com.  That  he  had  given  them 
these  goods  because  they  were  peaceful 


and  industrious.  That  he  had  bought 
ploughs  and  garden  seeds  for  them,  and 
employed  farmers  to  instruct  them,  and 
would  continue  to  watch  over  their  in- 
terests. 

Colonel  Boone,  the  Indian  Agent, 
then  spoke  to  them  in  the  same  friend- 
ly way,  and  assured  them  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  do  all  it  could  for  them. 

General  Hazcn  then  introduced  me  to 
them,  telling  them  that  I  had  been  sent 
out  here  by  a  society  of  good  men  of 
much  power  and  influence,  and  that  the 
new  Father  at  Washington  had  told 
him  and  all  other  Generals  and  soldiers, 
to  see  that  I  was  protected  and  allowed 
to  see  the  Indians.  They  said,  "  Good, 
good,"  to  each  other,  and  waited  to 
hear  from  me. 

I  told  them  "  they  had  many  warm 
and  strong  friends  where  I  came  from. 
That  there  were  good  and  bad  white 
men,  as  well  as  good  and  bad  Indians. 
That  now  the  good  white  men  had 
united  together,  to  take  care  of  the 
good  Indians,  and  that,  relying  on  the 
Great  Spirit,  they  would  help  them. 
That  when  the  Indians  were  at  peace, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  we  rejoiced  and 
were  glad ;  but  when  they  were  at  war, 
unfortunate,  or  in  distress,  we  were  un- 
happy and  much  troubled.  I  told  them 
that  our  new  Father  at  Washington 
was  their  friend,  and  repeated  the 
words  of  General  Grant's  *  inaugural' 
to  them.  That  we  wished  to  establish 
schools  among  them,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  send  their  children  to 
them." 

The  Chief  of  the  Wacoes,  Good 
Buffalo,  then  replied,  "That  he  was 
glad  to  see  our  faces.  That  this  was  a 
happy  day  for  himself  and  for  his  peo- 
ple. That  the  Indian  was  like  the 
white  man.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made 
them  both,  only  He  had  made  •the 
white  man  wiser  than  the  Indian.  That 
He  had  put  him  on  a  broader  road,  and 
told  him  to  take  care  of  the  Indian,  and 
show  him  the  way.  That  so  far  they 
had  not  found  the  road.  That  they 
were  worse  off  than  when  they  started, 
but  that  to-day  they  hoped  to  find  the 
road.    Long  time  ago  his  father  took 
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the  wbito  man  by  the  hand,  and  now 
they  wished  to  do  the  same.  Tliis  land 
they  saw  all  around  them  for  many 
miles  belonged  to  their  fathers.  That 
the  bones  of  his  people  lie  where  the 
Post  is  being  built  That  he  hoped  his 
people  would  never  be  made  to  leave 
thia  country.  That  they  hud  been  a 
long  time  looking  for  a  school-house 
and  a  teacher^  and  were  glad  to  now 
hear  that  they  were  to  have  them  J' 

Wa-tU'pi,  Chief  of  the  Cad^Ioes,  then 
said  that  he  wished  to  speak.  That  I 
**  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  them,  and 
he  wa3  ghid.  That  he  was  much 
pleased  to  eee  so  many  chiefs  present  to 
hear  this  talk.  The  Cad  does,  when  they 
first  knew  the  white  people,  had  been 
helped  by  them ;  but  that  they  were 
now  forgotten.  His  people,  like  the 
Wichitas,  knew  how  to  plough  and 
plant  com.  lie  hoped  I  would  look 
and  see  how  poor  his  people  were." 

I  told  him  I  saw  it,  and  it  made  me 
very  unhappy. 

The  Oaddoc3  once  owned  and  occu- 
pied  the  country  which  now  forms  the 


State  of  Louisiana.  At  present  they 
have  no  hind  assigned  to  them,  and  are 
literally  homeless  wanderers.  What  a 
pity  they  have  not  able  advocates  like 
Mrs.  General  Gaines  I 

The  chiefs  noticed  that  I  was  taking 
notes  of  their  reply,  and  asked  the  in- 
terpreter *'  what  I  was  doing  that  for." 
He  told  them  it  was  to  show  ray  friendi 
at  home  and  the  Great  Father  at  Wash- 
ington, They  eaid,  **  Wano,  Wano,** 
*'  Good,  Good."  They  said  they  hoped 
1  would  put  it  all  down. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
whole  scene,  and  left  with  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  the  Indian  race  than 
I  have  had  heretofore. 

After  tlio  talk  the  squaws  took  the 
goods  and  distributed  a  share  to  each 
squuw  and  papoose  present.  The  worn* 
en  and  children  sat  around  in  a  circle, 
and  the  aquawa  with  the  goods  occu- 
pied the  centre. 

About  three  o'clock  we  left  the 
Agency  grounds,  and  rode  over  to  the 
Wichita  village,  about  thieo  miles 
northeast,  up  the  Eureka  Valley. 


[TO  BB  OOtTTIKlTlDj 


BREVITIES. 

Tab  Fine  Aaia  oy  SocreiT,    m. — Cooekrv. 

"  no  discourAOil  to  me  of  this  seiencK  de  ffuerre^  «rUh  a  gravity  and  a  mngLBteri^d  ftlTt  Aft  If  bo  wai  ■pfaV 
f&g  ot  Homo  weighty  point  of  thc-ologj." — Monlaiffne, 


Let  it  not  be  sa^pected  by  the  too 
acute  reader  that  there  ia  any  thing  in- 
tentional in  the  order  wherein  we  have 
di^ussed  the  Fine  Arts  of  society.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  pmrest  accideotj  and 
we  should  be  as  loth  to  offend  the  deli- 
cate BcnBibilitics  of  the  gourmand,  aa  to 
wound  the  am&ur  propre  of  the  poet. 
In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  things 
which  have  no  permanent  status.  We 
question  whether  the  beauty  and  the 
poet  would  not  a^ee^  at  dinner4imej  to 
give  their  voices  for  cookery,  while 
there  are  occasions  upon  which  even 
the  epicure  would  award  the  palm  to 
drcM  or  to  conversation. 

There  has  been  no  definition  of  man 
io  universally  accepted,  as  that  which 
defines  Mm  as  a  cooking  animaL   Here, 


at  least,  is  a  point  in  which  he  leaves  his 
brother  brutes  behind.  Nothing  can 
more  fully  discriminate  him  from  the 
wonderful  but  inferior  capacities  of  the 
animals,  who  rival  him  in  engineering, 
in  housebuilding,  in  decoration,  art,  in 
government,  and  in  a  thousand  other 
ways,  and  to  whom  alone  belongs  the 
empire  of  the  air*  But  as  far  cla  we  are 
aware,  no  animal  has  as  yet  availed  it- 
self of  the  fine  art  of  cookery.  In  this 
point,  at  least,  we  are  definitely  and 
distinctly  separated  from  our  grand- 
fathers, the  gorillas^ 

It  is  not  otur  purpose  to  endeavor  to 
give  any  thing  like  a  history  of  cook- 
ery ;  to  trace  the  noble  art  from  its 
original  crude  forma  up  to  the  re^e- 
menta  of  to-day ;  to  compare  the  night- 
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ingales*  tongues  and  peacocks'  brains 
of  the  Romans  with  the  subtle  creations 
of  a  Car^me  or  an  Elde ;  or  to  endeav- 
or, in  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  pages, 
to  define  the  true  and  the  beautiful  as 
understood  in  the  science  of  the  palate. 
The  last-named  chef  informs  us  that 
while  we  constantly  see  youthful  pro- 
fessors of  music,  of  painting,  of  danc- 
ing, and  the  lesser  arts,  it  is  rarely  that 
we  behold  a  good  cook  imder  the  age 
of  thirty ;  cookery  not  being  an  art 
within  the  reach  of  smatterers  and  tri- 
flers.  A  good  cook  is  bom,  not  made, 
but  he  needs  an  immense  deal  of  polish- 
ing. Our  first  authority,  Careme,  not 
only  came  of  a  cooking  family,  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  chef  of  Leo  X., 
but  went  through  a  long  and  arduous 
course  of  study  to  qualify  himself  for 
his  high  vocation.  In  the  first  place,  he 
attended  a  regular  course  of  roasting, 
under  some  of  the  best  roasters  of  the 
day,  then  put  himself  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Richaut,  ^^famerix  saucier  de  la  mai- 
son  de  Conde^^'*  to  learn  sauces,  then 
under  M.  Asne,  for  the  helles  parties  dcs 
froidSy  and  graduated  with  Robert 
L'Ain6,  a  professor  of  V elegance  modeme. 
Such  earnest  devotion  was  worthy  of 
the  honors  accorded  to  it.  Emperors 
and  kings  strove  for  the  possession  of 
the  accomplishedf  artist,  but  he  gave 
the  preference  to  Baron  Rothschild,  be- 
cause, like  a  true  Parisian,  he  could  not 
bear  to  leave  his  darling  Paris. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  of  late 
about  the  necessity  of  women's  learning 
to  cook.  It  was  even  seriously  proposed 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  as 
the  sole  means  of  dethroning  the  tyran- 
nical Princess  Biddy ;  but  is  it  practi- 
cal ?  Are  women  capable  of  grappling 
successfully  with  an  art  which  demands 
such  severe  study  and  so  many  years  of 
labor  ?  While  their  quickness  of  per- 
ception and  lightness  of  touch  would 
seem  to  render  them  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  delicate  execution  of  an  omelette 
or  a  pat^,  have  they  the  depth  of 
thought,  the  keen  discrimination,  the 
unbiassed  judgment  necessary  for  the 
proper  preparation  and  management  of 
a  dhiner  ?  Can  we  expect  the  feebler 
intellect  of  woman  AiUy  to  comprehend 


the  great  subject  of  Wine?  It  has 
been  happily  said  that  to  dress  a  salad 
successfully,  we  require  four  persons ;  a 
sage  for  the  salt,  a  miser  for  the  vine- 
gar, a  spendthrift  for  the  oil,  and  a 
maniac  for  the  mixing.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  of  woman,  in  her  present  con- 
dition, the  subtle  poise  of  qualities,  the 
unflinching  devotion  to  study,  and  the 
immense  physical  endurance  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  good  cook  ?  When  she 
shall  have  attained  the  severity  of  judg- 
ment, the  cultivated  taste,  the  sublime 
keenness  of  perception,  the  unfailing 
resources  of  memory  and  imagination, 
the  brilliant  executive  powers,  that  will 
justify  us  in  giving  her  unlimited  sway 
over  our  saucepans,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
casion for  us  to  deny  her  the  ballot. 
She  will  be  better  qualified  for  it  than 
half  the  men. 

At  present,  the  art  of  cookery  as  un- 
derstood by  woman,  is  simply  another 
weapon  for  the  subjugation  of  man« 
The  wretch  who  is  imperious  to  the 
attacks  of  beauty,  is  rarely  capable  of 
resisting  a  good  dinner.  Mankind  are 
to  be  led,  not  by  the  nose,  but  by  the 
stomach.  The  great  observer  of  our 
human  comedy,  De  Balzac,  says  that 
the  supreme  of  flattery  is  to  tell  a  man 
he  is  handsome.  "  And  why  ?  Beauty, 
without  a  doubt,  is  the  signature  of  the 
master  upon  the  work  where  he  has  im- 
pressed his  soul,  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  divinity ;  and  to  see  it  where  it  is 
not,  to  create  it  by  the  power  of  an  en- 
chanted gaze,  is  not  that  the  highest 
pitch  of  love  ? "  Of  love,  yes,  but  the 
heart  of  man  is  unfortunately  of  lesser 
capacity  than  his  epigastrium,  and  we 
can  always  eat,  while  it  \a  out  of  our 
power  always  to  be  in  love.  Conse- 
quently, the  foiled  beauty,  who  sees  her 
charms  and  her  coquetry  alike  wasted 
on  an  impenetrable  object,  needs  but  to 
let  fly  the  delicate  arrows  of  cookery, 
and  the  victim  is  instantly  at  her  feet, 
the  bit  in  his  unresisting  jaws.  How 
many  householders  are  there,  where  the 
head  of  the  family  is  dexterously  ruled 
by  after-dinner  influence,  and  where  the 
placid  moments  of  digestion  afibrd  a 
vantage  ground  for  attacks  subversive 
of  his  future  peace  ?     When  the  hua- 
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band^s  favorittJ  dish  appears  upon  tlie 
table,  rely  upon  it,  ho  will  have  to  pay 
for  it,  either  in  purse  or  peri;on.  If 
womiin  ciiD  thua  iudirectly  control  us, 
througli  a  medium  of  which  she  is  prnc- 
ticAlJy  ig-iionint^  where  were  the  balance 
of  power  if  she  obtained  the  full  gov- 
ernment of  the  kitchen?  Mankind 
would  be  ruled  then,  indeed,  and 
through  tbeir  most  sensitive  point,  not 
wisely,  hut  too  well. 

Cookery,  which  has  long  been  known 
IIS  a  fine  art^  threatens  to  become  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  nf>t  a  problem,  whether  the 
coming  man  will  cook,  but  whether  the 
coming  man  will  do  any  thing  else, 
German  savants  iiave  for  some  time  as- 
Berted  that  without  phosphorus  we  can 
have  no  ideas  {ohne  Phasphor  kein  Oe- 
dtfnhi)^  and  our  own  Agassiz  followa  it 
up  by  asseverating  that  a  diet  of  phos- 
phorescent (?)  substances,  like  fish  and 
eggs,  i3  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  in- 
tellectual, Ilere  we  have  opened  to  us 
a  wide  field  for  study  and  research.  If 
phosphorus  has  the  property  of  stimu- 
lating the  brain,  the  savants  will  plea.se 
discover  for  us  the  exact  kinds  and 
qualities  of  food  necessary  to  produce 
certain  desired  ciTccts  upon  our  intel- 
lects, the  style  of  diet  calculated  to 
brhig  out  our  argumentative  faculties, 
for  instance,  or  to  develop  a  taste  for 
poetry,  or  to  increase  our  powers  of  per- 
ooption.  Some  new  Darwin  will  find  a 
field  for  all  his  imtience  and  perseve- 
rance in  developing  this  new  iciencc  of 
natural  selection,  and  what  to  have  for 
dinner  will  become  a  profounder  and 
more  interesting  problem  than  ever. 

We  stated^  a  short  time  since,  that  no 
animal  shared  with  man  the  art  of 
cookery.  But  in  this  new  science  of 
food,  jujit  dawning  upon  us,  the  bees 
have  long  been  proficient.  "Whenever, 
by  any  accident,  the  supply  of  queens 
runs  short,  they  produce  a  certain  bea- 
tific  substance  called  royal  jelly,  and  l>y 
its  wonder-working  properties,  the  com- 
moa  gmb  fed  upon  it,  comes  forth  a 
queen,  as  perfect  in  anatomy  and  con- 
stitution as  any  bom  in  the  purple* 
Shall  we  ever  rival  the  bees  ?  Think  of 
the  relief,  if  a  distressed  monarchy^  like 
Spain,  could  feed  up  an    heir  to  the 


throne ;  if  we  ourselves  could  stuff  out 
an  ordinary  Congressman  with  such 
celestial  diet  as  to  make  a  second  Lin* 
coin  of  him  I  And,  of  course,  we  should 
not  stop  here.  It  would  be  as  easy  to 
raise  poets  as  politicians,  and  pliiloso- 
phy  and  preaching  would  become  mere 
m^iitters  of  feeding,  like  prize  oxcni. 

In  the  happy  days  when  this  fine  art 
of  cookery  shall  have  reached  its  cli- 
max, and  become  a  science,  what  a  new 
world  we  shall  see  I  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers will  solemnly  dedicate  tbeir  children 
to  a  prufea'aion  or  occupation  in  their 
earliest  years,  and  seriously  and  dili- 
gently feed  them  up  to  it  There  wiU 
be  no  light  trifling  with  cakes  and 
candy  in  those  days ;  every  sugar-plum 
will  convey  a  sentiment,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  macaroon  be  eaten  without  a 
meaning.  Preachers  will  fortify  them- 
selvea  for  their  sermons  with  some  spe- 
cial dish,  peculiarly  calculated  for  di* 
vines,  and  lawyers  prepare  thdr  argu- 
ment upon  some  viand  as  clear  and 
lucid  as  calves^-foot  jelly.  Poetry  wUl  be 
the  crystallized  product  of  daintiest 
condiments,  and  romance  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  thinnest  and  lightest  of 
slops.  The  spasmodic  school  are  said 
to  prepare  for  their  wildest  efforts  by  a 
premeditated  indigestion,  but  so  crud's  a 
method  will  be  scormcd  in  the  golden 
days  of  which  we  prophesy,  and  vc 
shiill  be  able  to  bring  out  a  t?wiT'bume 
or  an  Alexander  Smith  at  discretiQU. 
Critics  will  vent  their  fury  then  at  the 
iujudicions  training  of  their  rictima, 
and  explain  the  sad  fact  of  a  writer's 
sensuality  by  his  errors  of  diet,  and  the 
illogical  theories  of  a  philosopher,  by 
his  abstinence  trom  proper  food- 
Having  got  the  intellect  well  under 
control,  the  savants  will  please  take  up 
our  moral  nature,  and  aid  us  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  all  the  Christian  graces 
through  the  direct,  and  not  ba  now,  the 
indirect,  influence  of  a  good  diuuer. 
This  branch  of  the  subject  fully  under- 
fltood  and  put  in  practice,  the  millen- 
nium will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  imme- 
diate realisation,  while  the  fine  art  of 
cookery  will  have  become  the  regen- 
erator, us  well  as  indeed  the  bene- 
factor, of  mankind. 
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Iz  we  agree, — and  who  does  not? — with 
the  old  philosopher  who  said  that  whatever 
conseraed  man  interested  him,  because  he 
was  a  man,  we  must  perforce  feel  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  IiCcky*s  **  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals,  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne,'* which  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Appletons.  Whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lecky's  '*  History  of  Ration- 
alism,"— and  we  confess  to  a  high  one,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  subject  he  has 
chosen  in  the  present  instance  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, also,  that  he  has  discussed  it  with  be- 
coming seriousness.  That  opinions  will  differ 
here,  as  elsewhere,  concerning  some  of  Iiis 
views,  is  certain ;  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion, however,  as  to  the  ability  he  has  shown  in 
his  work, — the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
scholarship,  and  the  breadth  and  impartiality 
of  his  method.  Since  Buckle's  **  History  of 
Civilization  "  there  has  been  no  such  book  as 
this  "  JIUtory  of  European  Jforalsy^^ — none 
so  painstaking  and  thorough, — so  indepen- 
dent and  candid,  so  rational  and  just. 

Mr.  Lecky  commences  his  task  with  a 
chapter  on  "  The  Natural  History  of  Morals," 
which  strikes  us  as  the  least  interesting  one 
in  his  work.  Something  of  the  sort  was,  of 
course,  necessary ;  for  before  there  can  be  a 
History  of  Morals  there  must  be  a  received 
definition  of  what  Morals  really  are ;  but  we 
have  the  feeling  that  here  Mr.  Lecky  has  not 
done  either  himself  or  his  subject  justice. 
He  may  be  described,  in  brief,  as  a  disciple 
of  the  Intuitive  school,  the  doctrines  of  which 
are  certainly  more  agreeable  than  those  of 
the  Utilitarian  school  of  Mandeville,  Hobbes, 
and  their  followers,  which,  in  their  last  anal- 
ysis, arc  little  save  pure  selfishness.  That 
some  of  the  elemental  principles  of  morals,  if 
we  may  call  them  such, — are  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man,  may  be  true;  but  that  the 
great  body  of  our  morals  is  the  fruit  of  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  has  come  down 
to  us  from  earlier  generations  like  the  shin- 
ing torches  which  were  passed  from  hand  to 
band  in  the  Grecian  games,  does  not  admit, 
we  think,  of  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Lecky's  metaphysics,  however,  will  not 
*  bite  us,"  as  some  one  said  of  the  allegory  in 
vor^  ly. — 72 


Spenser's  "  Fairy  Queen  " ;  so  we  pass  on  to 
his  second  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  "  The 
Pagan  Empire."  The  ground  which  Mr.  Lecky 
goes  over  therein  has  been  gone  over  many 
tunes  before,  but  never  we  imagine,  with 
more  profit  to  those  who  can  "  read  between 
the  lines."  Exhaustive  he  is  not,  the  space  he 
allows  himself  being  too  brief  for  that :  but 
he  seldom  omits  anything  that  his  argument 
requires,  and  that  his  readers  should  know. 
He  traces  with  a  firm  hand  the  influences  of 
Paganism  upon  the  morals  of  the  Roman 
people.  For  morals  they  had,  and  of  a  lofty 
oixler,  but  religion,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  none ;  since  Paganism,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times,  was  merely  a  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  gods,  who  were  chiefly  re- 
garded as  the  guardians  and  conservators  of 
the  State.  When  Rome  was  young  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Romans  were 
so  jealous  of  their  divinities  that  they  would 
permit  no  others  to  be  worshiped  throughout 
the  land.  But  as  their  powei-  increased,  and 
kingdom  after  kingdom  fell  under  their  do- 
minion, they  grew  more  tolerant,  permitting 
the  people  they  had  conquered  to  worship 
their  native  gods,  and  even  worshiping  them 
themselves. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Romans,  nor  of 
their  rulers,  that  Judaism,  for  instance,  was 
not  naturalized  among  them,  like  the  my- 
thologies of  Greece  and  Egypt ;  but  rather 
the  fault  of  the  Jews,  to  whom,  the  likeness 
of  any  graven  image  was  an  abomination.  So, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  appeared  to 
the  viUeat  and  best  of  the  Romans,  who  could 
not  conceive  why  Christians  should  prefer  to 
be  crucified,  burned,  or  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena,  sooner  than  offer  a  few 
grains  of  incense, — in  a  civic  rite, — ^before 
the  statues  of  Jupiter. 

There  were  Morals  in  Rome,  as  we  have  said, 
and  good  ones,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  religion 
among  the  Roman  people.  There  was  some- 
thing lofty  in  Stoicism ;  its  precepts  were  noble 
and  they  were  lived  up  to  by  many  of  the 
greatest  men.  The  virtues  it  inculcated  were 
unselfish,  their  defect  being  that  they  harden- 
ed rather  than  softened  the  heart  and  the 
character.  Chief  among  them  was  patriot- 
ism, the  one  quality  above  all  other  that 
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Bade  the  Eomaiu  masters  of  the  vofld.  There 
was  also  much  that  vas  admirable  in  Epicure- 
aoism,  and  Xeoplatonism, — in  all  the  Pagan 
bthifi  of  £ome ;  bat  thej  vere  philosofdiiea, 
and  not  religions,  and  philosopbr  is  for  pLi- 
losopbers  and  not  for  the  peoj^e, — so  ihej 
vauUbed  before  the  Religion  of  Cb ri*t.  That 
it  was  needed,  or,  more  strictlj  speaking,  that 
someihing  like  it  was  needed,  as  a  eorrecure 
to  Paganisai,  is  the  Tiew  taken  bj  Mr.  Leckj, 
who,  howercr,  sees  nothing  miraeoloas  or. 
marreioos  in  the  soocess  of  Christianitj.  Ad- 
mitt  icg  his  statement  of  the  facts,  it  is  dllB- 
cult  to  aToid  his  conclosions,  which,  of  coarse, 
are  such  as  the  Christian  reader  cannot  ac- 
cept. 

What  Chriitianit  J  did  for  the  morals  of  the 
Bomaos  was,  according  to  our  author, 
to  soften  gradually  if  not  at  once  to  abolish, 
much  t{«at  was  cruel  and  harsh  in  their  habits 
and  irijftitations.  It  raised  the  standard  of 
moraU ;  it  imparted  a  sacredness  to  human 
life  nerer  before  acknowledged :  and  it  pro- 
claimed anew,  and  carried  into  practice,  the 
doctrice  of  universal  brotherhood.  ^The 
•ha/lows  that  rest  apon  the  picture,"  sajs 
Mr.  I>:ck  J,  **  I  hare  not  coccealed ;  but  when 
all  doe  allowance  has  been  made  for  them, 
enough  will  remain  to  claim  oar  deepest  ad- 
miration. The  high  conception  that  has  been 
formed  of  the  sanctitj  of  human  life,  the  pro- 
tection of  infancy,  the  elcratioa  and  £cal 
emancipation  of  the  slare  classes,  the  sup- 
pression of  barbarous  games,  the  creation  of 
a  Y2St  and  multifkrious  organization  of  char- 
ttj,  and  the  education  of  the  imagination  br 
the  Christian  tjpe,  constitute  together  a 
moYonent  of  philanthropj  which  has  never 
been  paralleled  or  approached  in  the  Pagan 
world.  The  effects  of  this  movement  in 
promoting  happiness  have  been  very  great : 
the  effect  in  determining  character  has  prob- 
ably been  stUl  greater.  In  that  proportion 
or  disposition  of  qualities  which  constitutes 
the  ideal  character,  the  gender  and  more 
benevolent  virtues  have  obtained,  through 
Christianity  the  foremost  place.  In  the  first 
and  purest  period  they  were  especially  su- 
preme, bat  in  the  third  century  a  great  ascet- 
ic movement  arose,  which  gradually  brought 
a  new  type  of  character  into  the  ascendant, 
%nd  diverted  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church 
into  new  channels." 

Into  what  channels  the  pure  and  pellucid 
river  of  Christianity  flowed  at  last,  the  read- 
ers of  early  ecclesiastical  history  need  not  be 
loW.    The  further  it  crept  from  its   divine 


ror  a  became,  and  the  more 
deepiiT  flcaned  wirh  the  soila  over  which  it 
il^figWiiy  fantiffed.  The  Ganges  swept 
iatoitdieaadensanidQf  aaeetkisD,  and  the 
Xfle  Bttch  iau  wn  onlorelT  along  its  banks. 
Tbe  body  of  hs. — toat  temple  not  made  by 
hands,  was  drt^M  aiui  rmned  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Desert,  who  rfralled  the  Yogis  of  Hin- 
dostanin  tbsrbcnialaBdEfie-Ioiig  penances. 
It  was  a  sin  to  lore  ooe*s  cofmtry;  it  was  a 
sin  to  lore  ose's  frmily;  it  was  a  sin  to  look 
iqwn  the  faceof  m  «!■■  !  To  abandon  a  worid 
in  which  they  m:ghi  have  done  yeoman's 
to  herd  togcehev-  in  desert  cells,  m 
and  fihh;  to  drens  dreams  and  see 
TisioBS  that  were  more  drgmfing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Deity  than  asjifai^g  in  Paganism 
— ^was  sopreme  goodness  and  wisdom  in  the 
pmbGnd  eyes  of  these  so  aBed  Saints.  It  ie 
pitiable,  we  see  now,  bat  wiio  dull  say  that 
we  cooid  have  r^arded  it  so  dien  ? 
**  We  rise  oa  atepptey^loon 
or  oar  de«l  KlreK  to  kisher  thiasiL** 

The  Impressioii  left  iipoQ  our  minds  by  Mr. 
Lecky*s  work  is,  diat  he  eonsidcn  Christianity 
•  to  have  been  on  its  trial  as  wdl  as  l^ganism, 
and  like  that  to  hare  ^led.  Xot^  indeed,  in 
all  respects,  and  for  all  time,  bat  ibr  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  in  many  of  its  most  essen- 
tial characterisdcs. 

That  it  has  yet  folly  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion we  do  not  beCere,  since  century  aAcr 
century  adds  fresher  and  brighter  chapters  to 
the  world's  History  of  Morals. 

— The  most  notable  addition  to  recent  Uter- 
ary  biography  is  the  solid  Tolome  whic^a  Mr. 
John  Forster  has  written  about  the  lata  Wal- 
ter Savage  Landor,  and  of  niiich  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.  are  the  pnbli^ers.  If 
we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  it,  it  is  that 
certain  points  of  no  great  consequence  are 
dwdt  upon  too  minutely,  while  others,  in 
which  we  are  more  interested,  are  passed 
over  too  briefly.  We  know,  for  instance,  all 
we  wish  to  concerning  Landor's  difficuitic? 
with  his  refractory  tenant  at  Uantbony. 
which  were  the  cause  of  his  tarning  his  back 
on  England  for  the  first  time ;  and  mach  less 
than  we  could  wish  of  the  difficulty  In  which 
he  involved  himself^  or  sofTered  others  to  in- 
volve hira,  in  his  old  age,  and  which  was  the 
caase  of  his  returning  to  Italy,  and  the  fami- 
ly he  had  for  twenty  years  virtaally  abandon- 
ed. A  mystery  was  over  the  last  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  and  it  has  not  been 
cleared  up  by  Mr.  Forster,  who.  In  spite  of 
his  occasiocd  reticence,  is  genenlly  outspok- 
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en,  iind  wha  {Ktneased  one  merit  vih'wh  U  rare 
%moag  biographers,  espedallj  of  mcQ  ot  Lctr 
ters,  and  that  is  the  determination  to  do  lils 
author  no  more,  and  others  no  le^a^  than  jus* 
lice.  He  is  oo  bero-woraliiperj  for  he  knows, 
no  one  better^  that  Landor  was  net  a  b^fo. 
He  paints  him  as  Cromwell  wished  to  be 
painted — as  he  was,  softening  nothing  that 
was  harsh,  and  throwing  in  no  shadow  that 
did  not  belong  to  that  leooine  nature.  Ho 
adniiroj  Landor,  as  who  does  not,  for  hid 
mAs4ve  in^elloct,  but  hi»  adoiiration  is  tem* 
pei^di  as  it  should  be,  by  the  remembranoe 
of  his  many  iiiflrmiticd.  To  J  udge  justly  such 
m  man  as  Landor  demands  unusual  qualities 
of  mind,  and  Mr.  Forater  poa:«e£«6es  them,  u& 
he  showed  jears  eioce  when  ho  undertook  to 
make  us  respect,  as  well  as  luve^  Goldiimith. 

We  have  not  space  enough  hero  to  present 
even  the  most  meagre  summary  of  Landor's 
career,  nor  woald  we,  even  if  we  had,  for  we 
desire  our  readers  to  read  Mr,  lorster^s  Biog- 
raphy, that  they  may  see  for  tbemsclves 
IV I  nit  manner  of  man  it  is  that  he  describes^ 
the  life  that  be  led,  and  the  kind  of  boolts 
Hiat  he  wrote.  We  are  especially  anxioua  in 
regard  10  tlii^i  last  point,  for  it  is  safe  to  as' 
6T;nio  that  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  is 
Cmiiliar  with  Laudor's  works,  and  to  pre- 
dict that  erery  thoughtfii]  reader  wiU  tbank 
as  for  directing  his  altctitiou  to  them. 
For  think  what  we  may  of  Landor  himself, 
be  was  a  great  writer, — one  of  the  greatest, 
if,  indeed,  not  the  greatest  Umt  the  centin^y 
has  produced.  Ho  was  excellent  in  every 
thing  that  ho  attempted,  so  ejtcellcnt  that  we 
Bhould  liesitatc  long  before  deciding  whether 
lib!  prose  or  poetry  is  best  If  there  b«  a 
greater  master  in  English,  of  Style  we  bare 
yet  to  read  bim ;  and  for  what  is  behind  bis 
Style, — its  intclleetuiJ  substance,  the  body  of 
bis  thought, — it  id  generally  weighty  and  wise. 
In  scbolarahip  and  ciitieism  be  m  alike  pro- 
founds  and  as  a  delineator  of  men  and  women 
he  is  surpassed  by  Shakespeare  alone, 
Bbakeapeare^s  plays  and  Landor^s  ^'  Imaginary 
Couversatlons^^  are  ibe  noblest  specimens  of 
dramatic  writing  in  the  language.  Whatever 
Itandor  ^vas  not,  and  certainly  he  was  not  a 
philosopher, — he  was  assuredly  a  dramatic 
writer.  We  detect  hia  kiflaeoce  in  the  early 
work  of  Browning,  who  has  inherited  his 
master's  inability  to  write  for  the  i^tage,  and 
wo  feel  it  in  Swinburne,  and  other  of  the 
young  English  poets,  who  are  striving  in  vain 
to  revive  a  taste  for  the  poetic  elements  of 
Fagankm.  The  genius  of  Landor  was  esfien- 
ti&Uy  Pagan ;  tke  most  Greek  of  all  the  Eng- 


lish poets,  be  suflers  the  least  by  oomparigon 
with  bis  Hellenic  predcceesors,  The  ©laseie 
dialogues  scattered  through  his  poetieal  wri- 
tings  read  Uko  transIatiouB  from  the  Greek 
tragedians, — only  there  never  were  such 
translations, — wlvile  bia  smaller  pieces  breathe 
the  very  aroma  of  the  Antbologiea.  Outside 
of  Shakespeare  there  are  no  such  perfect 
little  poems.  How  delicious  is  this  tritle, 
in  "  Perioles  and  Aspasia  ^*: 

IrflTLI    AGLX. 

Ta  l»«r  bth«r,  o«  h*r  (telu*  b«uif  tnJUA  tik«  btr. 

F*th(M^  tho  liitlo  Bifl  we  soo 

I»  Dot,  1  fincy*  6o  like  vae; 

You  tiover  huld  Lur  oti  your  knees, 

WbDH  sba  enTni:  home  tbo  other  day 
Yua  klMcd  ber ;  bat  I  cAnnot  My 
Sbc  kiawd  joo  fini»t  uid  ran  ftway  I 

And  tbis  tyric  from  Landor^s  later  poema: 

Often  bftve  I  h<?arfl  It  said 
TIml  her  Hps  are  riiby*refl. 
Llttlo  het>d  I  wbAt  tbej  tay, 
I  have  seen  a&  red  »b  tb«}'. 
Ere  the  smlli^tl  on  otbcr  nifn 
HeAl  robtes  were  Iboy  tben* 

When  slio  kl&sed  mo  onca  Itli  pUy, 
KiiUea  wero  Iobs  brj|:lkt  tbi&n  tbey, 
Atid  k>««  bright  were  ttiuso  which  khonn 
In  the  ]:miUc(»  of  Ihc  San. 
Vt\U  Ihey  be  as  brtght  agutn  f 
Not  If  ki**eij,  by  ©tJuor  lutD. 

If  Mr,  Forster^s  Biographj  can  only  reach 
even  the  stnuU  claas  who  delight  in  sucb 
books,  we  shall  not  despair  of  Landor^s  find- 
ing aod  making  readers  id  this  couniryi  and, 
in  time,  of  a  good  edition  of  his  works. 

—  Some  of  the  pleasantcet  reading  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  which  au- 
thors have  written  about  tbemBelves,  and  also 
Bomo  of  the  dullest.  It  depcoda  on  who  the 
author  is,  whose  autobiography  we  take  in 
hand ;  not  &o  mueh  whether  he  if  famous,  or 
obwmre,  as  whether  his  pcrsouttUty  is  an 
agreeable  one.  Wordsworth  was  a  great 
poet,  but  we  ore  glad  that  he  did  not  write  bis 
memoirs,  for,  from  what  we  know  of  his 
character  and  mental  habits,  they  would  havi! 
been  pompous  and  uninteresting.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  not  a  great  poet,  but  bb*  autobiog- 
raphy is  one  of  the  moat  delightful  of  books, 
it  reflects  so  perfectly  hU  cheery»  hopeful 
Bpirit,  Few  authora  have  been  fitted  to  write 
their  own  lives,  and  fewer  atill  have  consent* 
ed  to  do  so ;  for  before  one  cun  be  led  to 
write  his  Ul'e  he  must  have  convinced  himself 
that  it  i^  worth  wriiing,  To  do  this  impUea 
B  good  opinion  of  himself  and  his  perfor- 
manceSi  and  a  willingness  to  be  considered 
vain  ; — A  charge  which  no  modest  and  no  wi^o 
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roan  card  to  baTC  preferred  ftgt^iBt  hinou 

Wb<^ther  Mr.  John  Ncal  is  i  wiM  man,  and  ft 
modest,  will  be  decided  by  his  readen^  wbcn 
tbej  eball  bave  ffod  bi^  Atitobiograpbj, — 
"WaDdeHug  Recoliectioiua  of  a  Somewbat 
Biiay  Lif©,*^  which  Messra.  Roberta'  Brothera 
have  biteiy  published.  For  ourgelrea,  we 
tblnk  he  is  Detcber,  thongh  we  b^j  ea  with 
reluctance,  for  Mr.  Neal  ia  that  respectable 
pei^ooage  to  whom  we  are  proud  to  lift  our 
h.its — a  literary  reterao.  lie  atarted  life  as  an 
author  when  it  required  a  world  of  pluck  to 
do  £0f  and,  for  his  day  and  generatioD,  be 
wrote  well  There  was  no  Fust  in  American 
literature  for  him  to  look  baek  to,  and  far  its 
futore — ^thAtwas  to  depeod  upon  Liiu^clf and 
hia  fellows.  He  did  yeoman^a  serviee,  when 
there  were  inor«  kicks  than  coppers  to  be 
gained,  and  we  ought  not  to  forg*H  it,  though 
most  of  odf  we  fancy^  are  apt  to,  later  labor* 
ers  in  tlie  same  field  hare  done  io  much  bol- 
ter than  lie.  His  f&olt  was  that  he  wrote  too 
much,  and  with  too  little  prcparatiou.  It  waa 
nothing  for  blm  to  &it  down  and  d^iab  off  a 
poem, — a  "Niagara/*  or  a  "Battle  of  Gol- 
dau,^*  at  the  otdding  of  his  friend,  Joba 
PierpoDt ;  and  as  for  novela — we  forget  how 
many  he  wrote,  and  in  how  Bbort  a  time. 
There  was  a  fatal  facility  in  hie  power  of 
work,  and  it  never  Icfl  him,  ad  the  number 
of  his  writings  of  almost  every  kind  abows. 
We  baye  outgrown  this  rapid  stage  of  au- 
thorship^  but  Mr.  Keo)  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact ;  hence  the  mistaken  evd- 
mate  which  be  places  upon  himself  and  his 
prodnctions ;  and  bence  his  Antobiography* 
It  is  entertaining  in  »piie  of  its  egotiinn, 
perhaps  we  should  say  becaose  of  it,  aince 
it  is  never  oSensive,  even  when  it  most  pro- 
vokes us  to  smile.  Mr.  Neal  b  an  honeM 
believer  in  himself,  and  the  past  life  and 
labors  of  such  a  man  can  not  but  be  in- 
teresting to  him^^*'o'en  from  bis  boyish 
days."  Boy  and  msoi  he  was  the  same,^ 
healthy,  hearty,  con^dent,  v:ith  a  stock  of 
good  sense  which  never  fuiled  bim,  even  when 
iie  was  appareMtly  most  quixotic.  As  the 
record  of  a  busy  though  not  eventful  life,  and 
as  a  sketch  of  a  curious  period  io  our  literary 
history,  Mr.  XeaFs  **  RecoUecuooa  *'  are  well 
worth  reftdbg. 

—  From  Messrs,  Lee  k  Shepard,  we  have 
m  worthless  book,  entitled  *^An  American  Wo- 
man in  Europe,"  the  scnbblement  of  Mrs. 
S.  R,  Urbino.  We  have  skimmed  over,  in  our 
thnes,  a  good  deal  of  twaddle  from  the  peiM 
of  tntvellEng  Americana^  but  uever  ariything 
so  vapid  as  this.    Mrs.  Urbino  has  one  qnal- 


ity  which,  we  fear,  is  not  natiTe  to  the  wo* 
men  of  America, — a  dispositiuu  and  a  deter* 
mination  to  see  that  she  and  hen  got  the 
worth  of  tltdr  money*  This  is  a  virtue,  w« 
suppose,  among  people  of  cootracted  me«ai^ 
but,  like  some  other  virtues,  it  may  be  made 
too  much  of.  At  any  rate  it  b  not  «rne  Iq  be 
paraded,  a$  it  L&  everywhere  in  Mrs.  I'rbino'i 
book,  from  which  we  learn  Uttli;  aave  iibat 
the  Guide  Books  could  teU  ue,  in  much 
better  bngnage, — except  the  amooot  of  amtU 
change  one  must  pay  out  for  eatablea,  driok* 
ablea,  washing,  ironing,  and  other  neecM^tica 
of  civilization.  There  may  be  thrifty  souls 
who  like  tM^  sort  of  tbisg,  but  we  do  not, 
nor  do  we  believe  the  average  reader  does 
either.  Should  we  be  mistaken,  however,  in 
our  opinion,  we  commend  him  to  Mrs.  Urbino 
as  the  penonification  of  a  dieap  Price  Current. 

—  The  author  of  *'  The  Seont," 
(^^  The  world  knows  nothing  of  Ito  greatest  iBen,*^ 
has  written,  and  Hessrs.  J,  B.  Lipptncott  k 
Co.  have  published  "  The  Quaker  Partis;ins; 
a  Story  of  the  Revolution,^ — a  book  that 
puzzles  UB,  since  we  cannot  decide  wb<^ther 
it  was  written  for  very  yonng  or  old  people. 
There  is  a  time  in  one^s  ehlldbood  when  al- 
most aTiytbing  in  the  shape  of  a  story  is  read 
with  avidity,  as  witness  "Cburloite  Temple  " 
and  ^'  Alonzo  and  Melissa ;  ^  and  there  is,  we 
imagine,  a  similar  period, 

"In  second  chUdlabncse  and  mere  obUrkin.'' 

But  between  both  we  rather  prefer  meal 
to  milk— in  fiction,  *' The  Qo^iker  Par- 
tisans'^ ia  au  old-fashion ci  ill-arranged 
tale,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Feuotyl* 
vaoia,  about  the  Brandywine,  and  the  actors 
of  which  are  a  band  of  fighting  Quakers^ 
with  the  usual  lay-flgnres,  about  them,  ia  the 
shape  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  There  is  a  little 
love-making,  and  a  little  more  fitting,  mo«tly 
of  the  guerrOla  order  :— 

"  Oi0y  tbia  and  nothkig  more.** 

If  this  is  all  that  the  author  of  "The 
Scout  **  has  to  offer  na,  we  must  ilecUoe  bit 
company  in  future. 

^  Hiss  Jean  Ingelow  has  writ  tern  moch  sad 
well,  in  verse  and  pro!«e,but  nothing  so  good  as 
^'Mopsa  the  Fairy.**  publislied  by  Me«R» 
Roberts*  Brothers.  *It  is  a  child*a  book,  but 
it  will  delight  **  Children  of  a  hirgcr  growth," 
than  th09e  who  cluster  in  the  nursery  and  the 
school -room.  The  hero  b  a  litUe  boy  named 
Jack,  who  is  taken  into  a  wonderful  conntfy, 
where  he  goes  through  the  oddest  adveiLtUT«i» 
alone^  and  in  the  company  of  ungnlar  btrdi, 
and  **  w«e  folk,**  upon  whom  restj 
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the  glftinoiir  of  Ftiiry  Lanci  He  lias  i  boat 
thftt  muia  of  itself  whither  be  wishes  ;  be  falls 
in  with  r|ueer  elfiab  belogs,  who  go  by  clock- 
work, und  with  a  bandof  dimiimtive  icnrpsies, 
and  a  mce  of  bewiit-bcd  parrots  Ua  comes 
to  A  tovrn  with  tiohody  in  it^  oavc  an  old 
froiiian^  whom  he  buys  for  balf-a- crown,  and 
who  tnrnfl  out  to  be  a  Fairy  Queen.  He  has, 
at  the  start,  four  babj-foii-ies  in  bis  pockety 
one  of  whom,  the  heroine,  Mopsa,  grows 
gradnallv  bigger  and  taller,  until  she,  too, 
becames  a  Fairy  Queen,  und  leads  bim  on  a 
hm^  quest  to  ibe  laud  beyond  ihe  purple 
mountains,  where  a  palace  and  people  await 
bcr,  and  whence  he  soon  returns  on  the  back 
of  a  gt range  bhd  nam<Kl  Jenny,  who  le  dtlier 
the  immortal  Albatross  of  our  ^rim  friend 
the  Ancient  Muriniir,  or  one  of  its  lineal 
diesoendajdts.  The  tipsbot  of  atl  m,  that  poor 
Jack  finds  bimaelf,  at  nightfall,  In  his  fatber'^s 
meitduw,  where  he  had  probably  falleo  iiislfep 
in  the  midsummer  aftemooiT.  There  l&  not 
niueb  in  all  this,  it  would  «ecm ;  but,  as  Miss 
Inf^'low  tells  it,  it  is  marvellous.  It  is  as 
£&ntitstic  a'i  a  dream,  to  begin  with ;  and, 
like  most  dreams,  it  shifts  and  changes,  wo 
know  not  bow,  or  why;  nothing  in  it  sur- 
prises^  though  it  is  full  of  tbcmostsuq)rising 
ihings.  A  Raven,  for  instance,  eats  up  one 
ofthebaby-fairics  whom  Jack  has  incautious- 
ly til  ken  from  his  pot'ket,  and  tlie  circum- 
itance  is  accepted  as  a  in  utter  of  course,*- 
tiid  forgotten.  The  lneon?cquondaliij  of  the 
whole  story  Is  thoroughly  lu  keeping,  and 
true  to  the  lands  of  fairy-lore,  in  which  Miss 
Itigelow  is  as  thoroughly  versed  as  her 
master, — IIaiis  Chris Liau  AiidcnHeo.  For 
what  it  is, — ao  imngi nail  re  little  prose-poem, 
•*Mop8a  the  Fairy**  is  probably  the  best 
thing  o(  the  kind  in  English  literature* 

—  Some  well  mt'anio^,  but  overoonfldent, 
person,  out  West,  who  bides  himself  under 
the  name  of  An  American  CUizen^  has  pro-* 
duced  a  book  entiikd  *'  The  Living  Questions 
of  the  A;:c,"  and  McsarfE.  Cbrkc  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  have  published  it.  The  majority  of 
these  que^stions  being,  m  be  conceives,  of  a 
ihcologicttl  nature,  he  couimeoccs  by  string- 
fag  together  a  number  of  isolated  sentences 
from  tho  writings  of  the  late  Theodore 
Pai'lter,  whom  ho  demolishes,  in  true  sledgu- 
hamoier  style,  by  Bhowing,  as  he  assumes, 
the  Incnngmitiea  and  contradictions  Involved 
in  Mr.  Pai  ker*ji  notions  of  the  Deity,  Later, 
he  subjects  Mr,  James  Freeman  Clurke  to  the 
MZDC  extenninatiug  prueeas,  whkh,  however, 
In  his  case,  is  attended  with  more  gentleuese* 


He  also  takes  a  shy  at  Carlyle  and  Emerson » 
eRpeclally  the  last,  whose  transcendental 
utteraneofl,  in  the  **  Conduct  of  LLfc,"  arouse 
his  mirth  and  scorn.  He,  likewise,  refers  to 
two  other  writers  with  whom  we  are  not 
acquainted  —  Mirabaud,  and  Complc.  He 
has  something  to  ejy,  too,  about  Iteformera 
aud  their  Hebtions  to  Christianity,  which 
relations,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  arc  not  very 
near  ones.  For  himself — he  is  in  favor  of 
Capital  Puniahmerrt,  and  is  not  in  favor  of 
Woman's  Rights.  Upon  those  and  kindred 
subjects  ho  writer  in  a  way  that  may  confirm 
those  who  agree  with  him,  but  assuredly  will 
not  couTince  those  who  differ  with  him  ;  for 
the  time  is  past  when  doubt  can  be  silenced 
by  mere  assertion.  To  "  tho  living  ques- 
tions *'  he  undertakes  to  discuss,  he  gives  only 
the  old  dend  answers;  and  tliey  are  no 
longer  satisfactory, 

—  Among  the  questions  not  touched  upon  in 
the  volume  just  despatched,  is  one  which  tlie 
Rev.  Moses  Hull  cojieidcrs  paramount  to  all 
othem,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  book, 
which  he  calls  "  The  Question  Set i led/'  The 
question  in  this  lu^tance  is  the  pbcnoroentt 
wbk'b,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  was  christ- 
ened Spiritualism,  and  in  which  Mr.  Hull  is  a 
firm,  not  to  say  an  ardent  b-ellerer.  He 
compares  it,  as  it  exists  among  us,  with  it  as 
it  is  reported  to  have  existed  in  Hibllcal 
Umca,  and  he  gives  on  ibe  whole,  the  hiter 
manifestation  a  most  decided  preferenci*. 
His  book,  he  says,  van  composed  ona  conin\ct 
with  his  publishers  (Meaars.  White  &  Co.,  of 
Boston),  inside  of  eight  weeks, — to  use  his 
own  elcgaut  phraseology ;  amid  the  cliish  of 
spiritual  arms,  whatever  that  may  mean; 
whDe  lecturing,  preaching,  debating,  editing 
a  journal,  answering  correspond  en  ts^  kc, 
*'  It  has  been  written  in  cars,  in  hotels,  in 
boarding-huuses,  depicts,  and  sit  ting-rooms* 
in  fact  under  the  varying  circumEtanc^  at- 
tetidant  upon  the  life  of  an  ir.teraut."  Wo 
have  no  respect  for  books  got  up  under  such 
circmnatances,  no  matter  by  whom;  and, 
conisequently,  wo  hiive  no  rcfpect  fur  this 
one.  As  for  the  question  of  Spiritualism 
being  settled  by  it,  we  have  otdy  to  remark 
that  questltms  of  this  magnitude^  when  *o 
settled, — never  stay  settled  long.  If  Mr, 
Hull  and  the  American  Citi2en  are  dedroua 
of  meeting  foemen,  worthy  of  their  steel 
(pens),  %re  advise  them  to  encounter  each 
other.  And  when  such  Greeks  meet,  and 
the  tug  of  war  comes, 

*^aray  we  be  there  to  Bee." 
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LITERATURE. 

TTnEN  ciiricatiire  is  ijnce  accepted  as  truth, 
the  goneration  which  bo  accepts  it  must  die 
uut»  und  there  is  then  a  chance  that  the  one 
whkb  foil  ours  may  be  better  in?tnipte«h  The 
tvpjcal  Yankee  of  Punch  is  an  individual 
never  acta  by  njortal  eyes  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Aincrlean  dialect,  as  given 
in  Englbih  novclS|  has  never  been  heard  by 
mortal  ears ;  yet  both  will  run  fui-  at  leiist 
twenty  yciira  longer,  and  any  attempt  nt 
polutiiig  out  their  absurdity  would  be  wasted 
timo*  In  these  notes  wc  have  already  given 
a  few  examples  nf  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  German  literary  pcriodiailiA  in  regard  to 
American  politico*  We  here  add  another 
phase  of  the  caricature,  purporting  to  be 
sketched  from  life,  but  evidently  copied  from 
the  English  lay-figure.  The  M^gazin  Jut 
die  Literatur  det  Aminnds  has  an  article  dc- 
Bcriptive  of  the  foreign  Btudcnta  at  the  Uni* 
▼eraitj  of  Berlin,  in  which  the  yomig  Ameri- 
cans ai*c  thug  ckiracterizcd : 

"  Wo  aliso  find  the  same  recognition  of 
German  advantages  [of  edueation]  among  a 
people  who  sevm  the  most  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding them,  since  they  have  so  much 
self-conceit  that  there  is  room  for  nothing 
else  in  their  natures — the  Americans,  In 
the  streets  of  Berlin,  of  lute,  their  tinrais- 
takable  na£al  English,  with  the  incessantly 
recurring  sounds  of  *  /  ffutu  *  {sic  /)  and  *  / 
caJculate^  has  been  everywhere  heard.  Wo 
may  state,  tliat  the  tjua^ern  arc  from  the  Korth, 
and  the  calculators^  mostly  i&ons  of  the  former 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  or  the  hitter  them. 
fielvt!s,  with  or  without  fumihcd.  The  Araeri- 
cans  in  Berlin  are  mosLly  young  i>eople,  us- 
peclally  atudcats.  Up  to  the  niiddle  of  May 
not  leas  than  sixty  Amerieaus  matriculated." 

—  Several  German  journals  publish  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  news  i  ^'  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  a  city,  tailed  Corinna^ 
has  been  founded  on  the  amnmit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  already  contains  several  tbou- 
fiand  inhabitants  I " 

—  A  Greek  gentleman,  named  Butzlnos, 
not  long  since  offered  a  prize  of  a  thousand 
iracbmaa  (nbout  f  200,  the  present  dmchina 


having  an  equal  Taluc  with  the  franc)  toit  a 
native  comedy.  The  prize  has  just  been 
awarded  to  a  young  author,  named  Anto- 
niadei?,  whose  comedy,  **Tho  Cobbler,'*  ridi- 
ctdcs  the  airs  of  a  modem  Greek  parvenu, 

—  The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  ''  UiBtory  of  Rome  in  tlie  Af  iddlc 
Agea^"  by  Gregorovina,  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  has  been  puhliiihed  by  Cotta, 
in  Stuttgard,  before  the  appcamnce  of  the 
cnncludirjg  volume  of  the  Jtr4  edition,  which 
will  not  be  completed  until  next  year. 

—  We  were  mistaken  kst  month  in  statm| 
the  number  of  new  diumatic  productions  in 
Germany,  this  summer,  at  fourteen.  Th« 
actual  numWr  is  ttrenty-geveit, 

—  !?pIelhagen-3  lust  novel,  in  ^vi  rolumes, 
is  publl-shcd  in  Sciiwerin.  The  best  German 
critics  give  it  cordial  pnusc.  It  ia  autobio- 
gniphieal  in  form,  tlio  hero  telling  bia  own 
story  ;  the  leading  "  motive  "  appears  to  be 
the  abstract  injustice  of  criminal  laws,  and 
the  fiiUibility  of  human  testimony. 

—  An  author  named  Ferdinand  Stolte,  dis- 
satisfied with  Goethe's  gre*t  work,  han  just 
published  a  new  Second  Fart  of  Fauxtj  in 
four  bulky  volume.?,  which  have  the  following 
sub-titlea:  L  Faust  the  Idealist;  U.  Richard 
and  Cccleata ;  JIL  Ahasuerus ;  IV.  Fnu?tiiia. 
Ucrr  Stoltc  associates  Faust  with  Gattcnhur^g, 
the  inventor  of  printing,  brings  him  in  con- 
tact with  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  so  pro- 
longs the  adventurcB  of  the  hero  and  Hephia- 
topheles,  that,  accompanied  aa  they  are  with 
dvcary  didactic  passages,  few  readers  will 
probably  reach  the  end  of  the  four  Tolunua. 
TIjc  same  experiment  was  tried  during  Goe 
Ihe'd  lifetime,  and  has  been  repeated  several 
times  sbick*.  Even  so  fine  a  scholar  as  VJscber 
waa  rash  enough  to  suggest  a  new  Second 
Part,  but  fuuiul  no  one  to  accept  bis  plan. 

—  llanui  llubnerj  formerly  A iisUiim  Am- 
baasador  in  Paris  nud  Rome,  \u\»  just  com- 
pleted nn  elaborate  history  of  Pope  f^ixtus 
V,  and  hh  times,  which  will  be  ptibllsbed  m 
French  by  Amyotu 

—  Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  Gemmn 
critics  discovered  a  *'  natural  genius.**  He 
was  a  peasant,  living  near  Brcgen*,  in  Voriri- 
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berg — ^a  young  man,  named  Franz  Michel 
Felder,  who  suddenly  appeared  as  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  stories  of  peasant  life.  Ho 
was  warmly  welcomed,  but  received  little 
material  advantage  from  his  success.  Last 
Spring  he  died,  of  consumption,  less  than 
tliirty  years  old.  He  was  employed  at  the 
time  on  an  autobiography,  which  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  published. 

—  Mr.  David  Johnston  has  completed  his 
translation  of  Dante,  which  is  privately  print- 
ed  in  three  volumes.  The  plan  of  transla- 
tion is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  a  similar 
closeness  to  the  text  of  the  original  gives 
the  two  works  a  marked  resemblance. 

—  Since  Forster's  biography  of  Landor, 
the  most  important  works  which  have  ap- 
peared in  London  are  the  Diary  of  Henry 
Crabbe  Robinson,  and  Gladstone's  Juveniia 
Mundi — the  latter,  an  excellent  book  with  a 
not  very  appropriate  title.  "  Woman's  Cul- 
ture and  Woman's  Work,"  by  various  hands. 
Miss  Power  Cobbe  among  them,  ia  about  to 
appear. 

—  The  first  volume  of  "  Eg3rpt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,"  by  Prof.  Ebers,  has  just 
been  published  in  Leipzig.  It  is  a  work 
which  exhibits  great  scholarship,  and  throws 
a  new  light  on  the  customs,  observances,  and 
character  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  we  find 
them  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch. 

—  The  Globus  (published  in  Brunswick, 
Germany)  exhausts  human  ingenuity  in  con- 
structing frightful  pictures  of  lawlessness, 
crime,  and  corruption  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  German  periodicals  which 
supported  the  South  during  the  war,  and  with 
a  reckless  vehemence  worthy  of  Charleston 
or  Richmond.  The  last  number  has  an  arti- 
cle upon  *'  the  notorious  ^Baptist  preacher, 
Henry  Ward  Bcecher"  (I),  who,  the  editor 
declares,  is  the  sharpest  kind  of  a  '*  Yankee 
speculator."  For  instance  :  "  Recently,  he, 
the  Baptist  clergyman,  was  hired  at  a  round 
8um  by  the  Free  Trade  League  of  New  York, 
K  preach  Free-trade  sermons.  Up  to  that 
time  he  hnd  been  in  favor  of  high  protective 
duties."  There  is  more  of  the  same,  too 
vulgar  and  profane  to  translate.  Yet  the 
Globus  professes  to  be  a  scientific  journal ! 


—  Herr  Richard  Goehde,  who  recently  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  the  painter  Hildebrandt 
before  the  German  Society  of  Science  and 
irt,  in  the  University  of  London,  is  engaged 


in  collecting  materials  for  a  "History  of 
Water-Color  Painting" — a  most  opportune 
and  serviceable  undertaking. 

—  The  excavations  in  Athens,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Bazaar,  have  been  resumed. 
Already,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,.two  colos- 
sal headless  statues  were  discovered.  On  the 
hem  of  the  rich  drapery  with  which  one  of 
them  is  clothed,  is  the  inscription:  "Made 
by  Jason,  the  Athenian  " — a  name  not  hith- 
erto known.  At  the  Piraeus,  also,  some  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found. 

—  The  publication  of  a  magnificent  art- 
istic work  has  been  commenced  in  Munich : 
*'  Monuments  of  Italian  Painting,  from  the 
Decadence  of  the  Antique  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century:  by  Ernst  Foriter."  It  will  be  issued 
in  125  folio  numbers,  each  containing  two  en- 
gravings, with  descriptive  text.  Twenty-five 
of  these  will  appear  annually,  until  the  work 
is  completed.  The  cost  will  be  about  fifty 
cents  (gold)  per  number,  or  only  $12.50  per 
annum,  which  ought  to  secure  a  great  many 
subscribers  in  the  United  States. 

—  The  collection  of  engravings  made  by 
Hgit  von  Alfcroff,  in  Vienna,  was  recently 
sold  at  auction  ;  it  consisted  of  918  numbers, 
and  fetched  the  enormous  sum  of  $36,000. 
Even  the  etchings  of  Ruysdael,  which  the 
painter  produced  in  a  few  hours,  as  a  recre- 
ation, found  ready  purchasers  at  $250  apiece ! 

—  The  Aruidel  Society  in  London  intend 
to  reproduce  their  publications  by  photogra- 
phy, one  fifth  of  the  original  size,  and  Issue 
them  in  five  quarterly  volumes,  at  a  guinea 
each.  This  will  place  those  admirable  works 
within  the  reach  of  most  lovers  of  Art 

—  This  year's  exhibition  in  Paris  contains 
no  less  than  4,230  works  of  art.  The  place 
of  honor  is  occupied  by  four  large  pictures : 
"  Apollo  and  the  Muses,"  by  Bouguereau,  aa 
"  Ascension,"  by  Bounat,  a  *'  Stag  Hunt,"  by 
Courbet,  and  "  An  Inundation,"  by  Leuillier. 
Another  picture  by  Chenavard,  which  attracts 
much  attention,  is  called  :  "  The  End  of  the 
Religions." 

—  The  painter,  Joseph  Schlottauer,  who 
died  in  Vienna,  in  June,  at  the  age  of  80, 
was  originally  a  carpenter.  Cornelius  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  his  talent,  and 
some  of  the  finest  frescoes  of  that  master  in 
Munich  were  painted  by  him.  In  variety  of 
talent  he  resembled  the  old  Italian  masters. 
He  busied  himself  also  with  engraving,  litho- 
graphy, photography,  founded  an  orthopaedio 
institute  in  Munich,  invented  machines,  built 
ice-houses,  and  finally  succeeded  in  applying 
Fuchs*s  discovery  of  "water-glas"^"  to  fresco- 
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gun  by  the  actual  enactinent  of  the  Imh 
Church  dheijdowment  ncL  In  ihe  rest  of 
Eui'ope,  there  have  beeu  no  very  great  phe- 
nomeniu  From  Jiala,  there  h  news  of  three 
new  i-L'belliotis  in  Clium;  two  by  Mobamnie- 
dAti  coinmuiiitiea,  and  one  by  a  Giiiiiese  si> 
cret  organizatioii ;  and  in  Japaii^  the  Mikado^a 
forces  have  been  gjiining  considerable  advan- 
tdgea  over  tiie  rebellious  princca^ 

II*    UNITED  STATES, 

Julj  h  The  United  States  public  debt  has 
decreostedf  duriug  Junc^  ^10^410,1^2  ^l^imd 
now  wnounts  to  |2,489,002,4S0  &8, 

July  1.  The  National  jnoniimeut  in  the 
cemetery  at  Getty.^burg  is  dedicated  Ueforc 
an  audience  of  s^ome  15^000  people. 

July  *2.  The  brig  A^ovefti/  returns  to  Bos- 
ton, from  Mat;inza!«,  with  84,0'?^  gidlona  of 
molu^ei*^  shipped  on  a  new  prmciple,  not  in 
cusUh,  but  in  btilk,  in  krgo  tunka,  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition, 

July  7.  G*  C.  Walker,  Coiiservativo  Re- 
publiaui,  is  elected  Governor  of  Virginia, 
over  Wells,  Radical  Republican,  by  a  major* 
ity  of  fionio  15,0fHl,  At  the  same  election, 
the  new  Stiite  Constitution  waa  adopted  by  a 
very  grent  majority,  and  tho  separato  clauses 
disfranchiKing  rcbeU  and  rebel  synipathuers, 
we  1*0  rejected  by  obout  as  great  a  majority, 

July  9,  The  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  wiar 
Troutburg,  during  tho  latter  i)art  of  the  after- 
noon, suddenly  ruse  two  feet  or  more,  and 
then  receded.  Similar  njovcracntH  coutinncd 
at  Sniervak  until  dark.,  It  is  said  Ihut  such 
a  pbtTiomenon  took  place  in  the  year  1853, 
The  cause  U  unknown. 

Jtily  12.  The  Romanist  Irishmen  of  Nt-w 
York  city  violently  assanlt  a  procession  of 
Protestant  Irishmen  on  occasion  of  the  an- 
nivei^ary  of  the  Buttle  of  the  Boyne,  danger- 
ously injuring  mnw  of  them. 

July  12.  A  committee  of  eight  persons, 
nppfiinted  by  tlic  Tr<sisnry  Department,  nod 
with  twenty  or  thirty  fikilful  bank-clerks  us 
Hi^siMant?,  fini?*hed  handling  mid  counting 
cvf^ry  cidn  and  piece  of  paper-money  in  the 
New  York  jsub-Treosury,  after  two  weeks* 
incessant  labor.  The  object  was  to  verify  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  on  Mr*  Treai^orer 
Van  Dyck's  leaving  office,  and  Gen.  Butter- 
fiehVa  taking  his  place.  Tho  money  ac- 
counteil  for  wa'*.  In  gold,  ^71,101,005;  &iU 
Ter,  ^325,000;  paper-money,  &c.,  |31,301,- 
648  21> ;  and  Mr,  Van  Dyek^a  tx^oks  were 
found  corroet. 

July  13,  A  Woman's  Suflrnge  Conventfon 
mectf  at  Saratoga  for  a  two  days*  session. 


July  13.  A  Chinese  Dihor  CotwcntJo& 
nieet«i  at  Memphis,  Teun.,  of  which  Mr.  Harw 
ria,  formerly  the  rel>til  Govcmof  of  Tennes- 
see, u  President.  Its  puipoise  t^  to  fix  on  a 
plan  for  importing  Chinese  lahrirers  f<»r  the 
Southern  Statca ;  and  Mr.  Koopntan«chtuip,  a 
Dutcli  meroliant,  established  at  )i^  Fran- 
cisco, who  hna  already  brought  luany  coolies 
to  California,  attendsi  the  ConTention,  and 
promises  to  ship  coolies  if  the  CimTC'ntiofi 
Bhall  agree  to  a  proper  rate  of  wagei^ 

July  14,  A  pecuharly  horrible  railroad  ae- 
eident  tukea  place  at  Ma^t  Hope,  Pa,,  on  tbe 
Erie  lUilroad,  about  ihirty  milea  ffx>na  Fort 
Jcrvi^  Ihe  engineer  of  a  frciglit  train  fm 
a  Bide  tnick  having  moved  the  train  to  the 
main  track  just  in  time  to  have  an  expreiis 
train  run  into  it.  The  result  waa  the  demo- 
lition of  the  traiui^,  the  severe  injury  of  a 
number  of  passengers,  and  the  burning  alive 
of  eight  tuore,  who  were  pinned  mtniOTablj 
among  the  rnlns.  One  of  these  vietcmB  wai 
Rf?v,  B,  B,  II al  lock,  a  clergyman  of  New 
York  city.  Railroad  trains  carry  no  axca  nor 
taoU  for  iticb  oecasions,  or  clae  these  lift* 
could  have  been  saved. 

July  15.  A  State  Educational  Oonvention 
of  colored  men  meets  at  Louis ville^  Ky,,  and 
adopts  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  for  colored  children. 

July  15.  The  United  Slates  District  Attor- 
ney, and  Mai-shal,  at  New  York,  receive  strin- 
gent orders  to  enforce  the  Neutrality  Laws 
aa  to  all  Cnbaii  erpediiion?,  together  nilh 
special  commissions  empowering  iheio  lo  oiU 
on  the  militaiy  iind  uavul  eoDjmauden*  of 
this  station  for  all  the  forces  and  ships  neccs> 
flary. 

July  15,  The  sale  of  lag^r  beer  having  for 
some  litllcj  time  stopped  in  Boston,  under  iJio 
prohibitory  law  passed  at  the  last  fiesstoti  of 
the  MasAichusctts  Legislature,  Is  by  this  tiu>e 
generally  resumed,  the  State  couEstabnlary  not 
attempting  to  enforce  the  law.  Secret  si.liiiig 
and  U5e  of  liquoi's  are  said  to  prevail  ut  au 
immense  extent. 

July  18.  Laurent  ClerC|  a  deaf  mule,  a 
pnpil  of  the  Abb6  Sicard^  and  one  at  tho 
ieaehcrs  of  tho  American  Asylum  at  lfaft> 
ford,  from  hi  beginning  in  ISIT^^  IS58,  dies 
at  his  home  in  Hartford,  aged  83. 

Jnly  10,  A  company  of  fifty  men,  intend- 
ed as  a  rehi  forcemeat  to  the  Cubaji»,  are  cap* 
tured  by  the  United  States  authcnties,  while 
Bleeping  in  a  house  in  a  quiet  lucaliiy  at  Uack- 
ensack,  N,  J. 

July  i*2.  John  A,  Roehling,  a  dlsUiignlshed 
civil  engineer,   constructor  of  t}io  Ni:i(cnri 
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Suspension  Bridge,  and  recently  in  charge  of 
the  East  River  Suspension  Bridge  enteiprise 
at  New  York,  dies  at  his  son*s  house  in  Brook- 
lyn, aged  63,  of  tetanus,  resulting  from  the 
accidental  crushing  of  his  foot.  He  was  a 
native  of  Mulhausen,  in  Prussia,  and  came 
to  America  about  1831. 

July  23.  The  shore  end  of  the  French- 
Athintic  telegraph  cable,  via  St.  Pierre,  is 
Itinded  at  Duxbury,  Mass. 

July  23.  End  of  the  proposed  Cuban  ex- 
pedition from  New  York,  under  the  well- 
known  and  energetic  Cuban,  Don  Domingo 
Goicourio.  This  enterprise  had  been,  in  fact, 
eflfectually  broken  up  by  the  capture,  June 
28  and  30,  at  Gardiner's  Island,  at  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island,  of  two  steam  tugs,  the 
Cool  and  the  Chase^  in  which  the  adventur- 
ers were  to  have  been  taken  to  their  ocean 
steamer.*  This  steamer,  the  Whiting^  had 
been  seized  a  day  or  two  before.  Tlie  "  filli- 
bastcrs"  themselves  escaped  ashore  to  Gar- 
diner's Island,  where  they  remained  encamp- 
ed fur  some  time.  On  July  15,  a  United 
States  revenue  cutter  brought  off  123  of 
them,  who  were  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette,  but 
were  dismissed  on  parole  on  the  23d.  Their 
two  leaders,  Ryan  and  Currier,  were  not 
taken,  and  are  said  to  have  fled  to  Canada. 

July  27.  An  American  Philological  Con- 
vention meets  at  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 

July  30.  lion.  Isaac  Toucey  dies  at  his 
house  in  Kartford,  aged  73.  He  was  bom 
at  Newtown,  Conn.,  was  a  successful  lawyer 
at  Hartford,  was  a  Democrat  from  the  time 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  was  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  1835-9,  Governor  of  Connecticut 
in  1846,  Mr.  Polk's  Attorney-General  in 
1818-9,  United  States  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, 1852-7,  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  his  whole  term. 

July  30.  Henry  Keep,  widely  known  as  a 
railroad  manager  and  financier,  dies  at  his 
home  in  New  York.  Mr.  Keep  had  raised 
himself  from  utter  poverty  and  friendless- 
ness  to  vast  wealth  and  influence. 

July  31.  The  Poughkeepsie  Philological 
Convention,  after  a  profitable  and  interest* 
ing  session,  and  having  resolved  itself  into 
"  The  American  Philological  Association," 
adjourns. 

HI.    FOREIGN. 

July  12.  The  Emperor  of  France  sends  in 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif  a  message  stating  a 
number  of  modifications  which  he  proposes 
to  introduce  into  his  system  of  government. 
They  are :  Permission  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 


to  elect  its  own  officers ;  simpler  methods  of 
amending  laws ;  submitting  commercial  trea- 
ties to  the  Legislature  for  approval ;  Legis- 
lative control  of  the  national  budget;  per- 
mission to  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
become  Ministers;  and  an  extension  of  the 
"  right  of  interpellation  " — i.  e.,  of  question- 
ing the  Executive  as  to  its  doings  or  inten- 
tions. These  modifications  are  the  Emperor's 
concessions  to  the  national  demand  at  the 
late  French  elections,  and  are  considered 
equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  govern- 
ment through  a  responsible  ministry  some- 
what after  the  English  fashion,  instead  of 
the  Emperor's  present  "personal  govern- 
ment," which  is  responsible  only  to  a  revo- 
lution. 

July  12.  There  is  a  riot  at  Belfast  between 
the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  during 
the  celebration  by  the  latter  of  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

July  12.  The  Government  of  Scrvia  has 
published  a  proposition  to  make  all  citizens 
equal  before  the  law.  This  will  relieve  the 
Jews  especially,  who  have  long  been  subject 
to  very  oppressive  discriminations  of  many 
kinds  in  the  Turkish  principalities. 

July  13.  Henry  Labouchere,  Lord  Taun- 
ton, dies,  aged  71.  His  peerage  was  con- 
ferred in  consequence  of  his  abilities  as  a 
financier  and  administrator. 

July  13.  The  Romanist  bishop  of  Linz,  in 
Austria,  is  sentenced  by  a  civil  court  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  for  having  uttered 
doctrines  subversive  of  public  order. 

July  13.  The  remains  of  a  Spanish  Protes- 
tant are  buried  in  the  General  Cemetery  at 
Madrid,  before  almost  200  Spanish  Protes- 
tants, and  without  disturbance.  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind  since  the  ordinance 
recently  passed  permitting  it. 

July  15.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Franchise  Society  is  held  at  Lon- 
don, and  is  attended  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Lord 
Houghton,  Rev.  C.  Kingslcy,  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
and  other  celebrities.  There  were  addresses, 
and  a  resolution  in  favor  of  female  suffmge 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

July  17.  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  a  well-known 
and  sprightly  authoress,  and  a  woman  of  great 
sweetness  and  excellence  of  character,  died 
at  the  firet  cataract  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  July  17.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  still  better  known  writer,  Mrs.  Austin. 
Her  residence  in  Egypt  was  for  the  sake  of 
her  health,  and  her  many  benefuctions  and 
kind  offices  had  rendered  her  influential  and 
beloved  by  the  people  along  the  Nile. 
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Abb«7,  Henry.     Stones  lo  Vene,      lamot  PP*  is^     ^'  ^^ 

A.  D.  F.  J\i*ndttl/th  &•  Ctf.     $1.25. 
iLbbottt  B.  V,  and  A,      A  General  DiijeU  of  the  Law  of 

Gfrpi^raticinfi*  Prcicnrins  the  Amcricat*  Adjuflit:alion&  upon 

Public  and  Private  Corporalioo*  of  Every  Kind.     M'^Ul  % 

full  Scl«$clioa  of  KnicH&h  Ca^cs.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  vi.^  1004. 

N,  V,  Bitkfrt  l'<MrrAijt  i^f  O.     Shp.     ^10.00. 
—  A   Digest   of  Report*   of  U.    S.    Courts  and   Acts  of 

Con^re**  »  July.   i868,     Vol.  IV,     Lftrge  8vo,  pp.  fiij, 

N.  V,  Piatty  ^  Co.     Shp.     $7.50. 
Adams,  W,  H.  Davenport.     The  Stofy  of  Porapeii  and 

HctculiuicLiin,     laiaat  pp.  &S3.      Boston,  D.  Lothrep  <&• 

CV,     5 1.25- 
Aidfta,  Br.  Jok.    Cataloj^ie  and  CmruUr  of  State  Normal 

School    Bvo.  pp.  iS»    Albany,  7.  AfunulL    Pap.  so  ct*. 
Alford,  Bc&n,    5r^  Tcsramcm, 
Alger.  Wm.  R.     Prayert  Offered  in  the  Mvs.  Home  of 

RcprcscntAUve^  during  the  Se&sioa  of  1S68.      t^nio,  pp. 

103.     Ht>si-«n,  Kohctti  Bros. 
AucK  Vale,    .?«  Walsbrooker, 
AlUbone,  S.  Aaslln  (LL.D.)       An  Alphabetical  lud^tac  to 

the  New  TeAUmcnL     fCc*taiinon  Vcnwon.J       Suitable  10 

any  edition,  and   iiscftil  to  all  Minister;!,  Teachers,  and 

Bible  Reader*,     lAmo,  p^>.  75,     Phila.  ^Tim,  ^.  S.I/kwh^ 

50  cts. ;  do.  Hxisht  40  cts  ;  pap.  25  cts. 
AJUKKCkHSNTS  Tn  TitK  CuQK   OF    Pri:k:£OU«£,  pa&scd    in 

1B69.    161BO,  pp.  7<    N.  Y.  Bilker,  VMrkit  A'  CiK    Pap. 

Amokicak  RArnsiT  Yiila.ii  Book,  1869.      t9(no»  pp.   144. 

Phila.  A  m^r,  Ba^t.  Pub.  Soc.    Pap.  50  ets. 
AUEnCAK  RicvoLUTioM  {Ki5T.  or).   5«  Wil5<in, 
Akkrican  Woman  tn  Eunors.    J?^  Urbtno. 
AxoRfiWS,  .Sau.  M«  fTuALOi').     .Sir^  Davit. 
Arcentiks  Repuuuc.    See  Mulhall. 
Artcmus  Wakd's  Pawokama.     S^e  Browime, 
A^^TRONQMV.     Se€  L^iocnis. 
jIthauah.    See  Greene* 
Athens  CoirNtv,  Oitto  (Hist.  or).     See  Walker. 

Auerbaoh,  Bertbold.     VUla  VAcn,    Translntcd  by  C.  C, 

Shjickford.    Bvo,  pp.  549.    lto»toi|.  Ho&ert*  JBr^,    f  a.oo. 
Aunt  MATrm.     Se^  Haicltoa. 
Air«ry,  H.  N.  (M.D.)      Handbook  for  Consumptives;   a 

Practical  Guide  for  the  Invalid  and  Student.     8vo,  pp. 

34.     N .  V*  S.  P.  UctrfHitHce  &*  SoH,     Pap.  50  ct*. 
Bamea,  Wra.    Pnems  of  Rural  Life.     In  Common  Kng- 

lifih.     With   17  lUuscr.  and  ill*   title.      Ufandy   V^olume 

Seriet^  No.  6.)     i6mo,  pp.  158.      Boston^  Jioperij  Brvs, 

tt.:»5 
||«6ber,  Oalh.  B.,  and  Harriet  B.  Stowe.  The  American 

Woman'*   Home  .    or.    Friticiplcs  of  lJomc«.Cic   Science, 

Itcintt   a  Gui'lc  to  the  Fumiution   and    Maintenance  of 

Ecanomicah  Healthful,  and    Beautiful  Christian  Hoincs^. 

Illustr.  Bvo.     N,  Y.  7,  B.  Fcr,i  A*  Ca.     (Hy  Subscript 

ion,}    9950. 
0Kmft'$  BiKTitDiAV  Prosbkt.    i6mo.    Botton,  //.  If^i. 

fi.15. 
Binkord,  A.  D,^  (M.D.)      The  Mammoth  Cave  and   in 

tVeni/ci  s  ;  a  Com|jlete  Descriptive  GLiide.     8vo»  pp.  96* 

Cm.  A\  Clttrke  vV  C«».  Sewed.  50  cts. 
niRD^  01*  New  Kncland.  See  Samuel*^, 
eisbop,  Kathaniol  H»    A  Thousand  Miles'  Walk  acmu 

South  America,  over  the  P.nxnpav  and  the  Andct.     Ne^n 

ed.     tJiUii.      W\i.\ssty^  Lit  l>*  Sk(j>iird .     I1.50. 
Blnnl,  J.  H.  (M.A.)     A  Key  to  the  Knowledge  and  U«r 

of  the  Holy  llible.     t6mo»   pp.  154.    (Loudon)   Phila.    J. 

BoUe,  Prof,  lames  B»    See  Homer. 
Bonrao»  H.  H*  F.    Famous  Londmi,  Merchants.    A  Book 
for   1^'iyfc.      Mustr,    i;mo,  pp.    350.       (London)    N.   V, 
yirtiie  &*  \\**'staM,      9x-9o. 

'--  ti%m.     Our  Ncktf  West:    RecnnU  t-f  Travel,  in-  | 
a  Ftill  DcicriptSon  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  of 


the  Life  of  tbe  Mormons,  Indians^  and  Chinese : 
^faps.  Portrait^  and  la  fuH-page  [Qn^tr.  Bvo,  pro, 
Hartford,  lUrt/ord  Publuhln^  Co.     (By  Suf    — 

Bowlea,  Sum.  The  Pacific  Railroad  Open  :  or.  How  to 
and  What  to  See^  i6rno,  pp.  taa,  I3a«ti>n«  FieUfs^  Ot 
&*  Cfi.    75  cts.  ;  pap.  35  cts. 

Box*  T.  A  Practic-iJ.  Treatise  on  Heat,  as  jrpptted  tn 
Useful  Arts,  for  the  11  se  of  Enzineerji,  etc  liluvtr.  iai 
pp,  viii,  aifi^vli.     (London)   PhiU,  //.  C.  PaUd,    I4.1 

Boyco,  J.  P.  (D.D.)  Life  and  Death  the  Chri«tbn'»  P« 
DjsCEjursc,   Funeral  of  B,   Manly,   D,D.       ifimo,,  pp, 
N.  Y.  Skgidau  ^  C9.     50  cts.  :  pap«  35  cts. 

Bbioie*ss  Fate  (Tmk)»    See  Southtirorth. 

Bright  Davs  ow  Hrxbert  and  Mbcot.    S^  Hc/yimi. 

BtttCHT  jKttrKLS  I^lt  THK  SuNDAV-Sc»t»Ot  :    A  Kew  Cr»T|( 

tion  or  Sunday-School  Songs,     Edited  br  Re^.  R.  I 
wy.    Music  iSmo.      'H,   Y.  Bi^l^ti*  6*  Mi*in,    50  cli.' 
pap.  30  cts,  :  bds.  3S  ctw 

Brtttan,  Harriette  G.     Kardoo,  tlic  ITmdoo  GirL 
pp,  183.     N.  V.  W.  //,  Bod^.     $1.00. 

Brown,  Edward.  Life  Lyrics,  8vo,  pp.  189.  N, 
Wm^  lt\vd  &*  Ctr*     $4 -00, 

Browne,  Cbaa.  F.    Arrcmus  Ward**  Panrvramt,  a%  &i 
ired  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London.     Edited  byhi> 
tors,  T.  W.  Robertson  and  E,   P*   Htiigtun.     With 
illustratioiis.      tamo,  pp.  197.    N.  V*  G^  IK  C»rfyi 

BudcUn,  Miss  Sophronia  £.      In  Hospital  add  Cannft. 

lamo,  pp.  3?o.     Phila.  y.  E^  Pt*tier  &»  C0,     %*^V>» 
Bnfibm,  B.  Goald.   Sights  and  Sensations  in  Franc*,  Gei^ 

many,  and  Switzerland  !  or,  Experiences  of  in  Ai 

Jt-Hirnoluit  in  Europe*     is  mo,  pp.  310^     N.  Y.   //a#^ 

<S3*  Bras,     ^t^sa. 
Bnlfinch,  S.  G,  (B.D.)      Studies  in  the  Kvidenoe  of  Chrit- 

tianity,     lamo,  pp.  vitt*  374.      Boston,  Wm*  K  S/t^Ker, 

^1.50. 
Bnraand,  F,  a     Out  of  Town.      Pp.  3-^6.     (Xondi 

BoKton,  Rt^ertt  Bras.     $1.35. 
Boshnellf  Horace  (D.D.)  Women**  Suffrage  :  the  Re! 

a;Tain<t  Nature,     i3mo,  pp,  184.     N.  V,  C4u  ^Skva^iurr 

O,     ft.  50. 
Bltbinsss  Blaif    fPHB)  or   Texas*      With   List  of  P* 

Offices  and  Newspapers.      Bvo.      Galveston^  TvoiA,  C\ 

h*rt  &>  Ca.     «3. 

CALiFDitNtA.  Sre  (t)  Gabb ;  (a)  UiiteQ ;  {^  Yosemitie  GuitS 

book. 
CAKMl^}A  Caucis.    Se^  Grcenwclt 
Cass  CTme)  or  Ci/n  a.    With  a  Letter  freoi ),  D,  Sh 


on  the  Right  of  Recognition. 
NewM  Co.    10  cts. 


Bvo,  pp.  zA,      N. 


Ch kmical  P h  I  L05.OPM V.     See  Cooke. 
Christianitv  [EnoENCK  of).    Set  Bulflnch. 
CLAttexcii  A.VD  Hallik  Books,     10  vmJs.    24010,  p^  ^ 
each.     VhWx.  Am.  Ba^t,  PmA,  Soc.     In  bot.     $».7S. 
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Illinois  in   t77S-'7<).      Wuh  an   Intrndii-rrou 

Henr>'  PinSc,  of  Louiftvilte.      A 

inif  the  Public  and  PriN^nelnsi- 

Major  Howrnan''!i  Journal  of  t  I  ^ 

L-cnt,     8vo.    pp,  viii,    119.     Cincinji::!!,  .V.    C^^u  X,'  ^  \ 

§3,00,     lArge  pai)cr,  imperial  Bvo,  l^^.no. 
Olark,  Mary  L.     The  Birthday  Present  atid  other  Stc 

t3mo,  pp.  174.     Boston,  D,  Lethnjp  «S*  O,     75  eta. 
CoMj-AKioN  (A)  Ft>«  TJtit  StfNDAV-ScHOoi,.     By  the  Aui) 

of  *'  Heart  Breathings."     t6mo.      Phib.  ClJt^$^t^  iP/» 

ti'H  (5-*  ftaffel^nser,     45  cts, 
Conyngham,  Oapt  D.  P.  (A.D.a)      The  Iri««h  Bn 

and  its  Campaigns.     With  sonve  Aocowit  of  U»e  C<m 

Lei^ion  and  Skct«  hes  of  some  of  the  Principal  Ofli 

istnOf  pp.  5^.     Boston,  P.  Dmnakta^     %v.^fSk^ 
Gooke,  J.  p.,  Jr.    First  Principles  of  Chemical  J 

VoL  11.    i2rao,  pp.  333.    Boston,  Srver^  Frameu  d*  < 

$3*5* 
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Oooke,  I,  P.,  Xr,    Same.     Csinplcte  in  one  voL    lamo,  ppw 
531-     Is- SO* 
INCORPORATIONS  (l^w  Of)      5^f/'  Abboit, 

onliZL,  r,  (D.D )  The  Son  of  Man  ;  Di^courw*  on  tlic 
Mmistry  of  Jesiis  Christ,  TranRlaied  with  the  sanction  of 
ti^ie  Author.  limo,  pp.  311,  Phila.  CLixtoH^  Hemi^tt  &» 
Hajffljin^r,      $1,50. 

iDprtnof  f  W.  S,     llie  Fannci^s  antl  Mechanic'a  Manual. 

■  wd  *nd  ctibTgctl,      By  O.  E,  Waring*  Jr.      lUustr. 

ip.  506,     N.  \\  E.  B.  Treat  ^  Co.     (By  subicrip- 

$1.00:  »hp,  $5. no,    ^ 

bwle«,  Rev»  Henry  (D.D  )      Jeremiah  and  his  LamcnU- 

tior*.      With  Noic*,  Critica!,  Escplanatory*  and  Practical. 

T>e5i™ed  for  hoih  Pasir>rs  and  People,      iimo^  pp.  431. 

N.  Y.  D.  Affiifhm  &*  0.     $a-so, 

Crawford,  Martha  F.  ThiCliincsc  Bride  :  a  Story  orRcil 
Life,     i8mo,  pp.  158.    Phila.  y4/«,  ^jt/A/*<*^.  A-flT.  55  cl». 

CncDo.     By  an  Indebted  Creditor,     lamo^  pp«  446*     Bot- 
lon.  Let  &'  Skef^ard.     f  J.50* 

Sioss'  Tem flak's  Chart.  Thoroughly  revised  by  Wm. 
M.  Cunningham,  M  A,.  K,\T.-.  ;  Gr.  Ins.  Gen.  3jd,  to 
which  15  added  the  Tactics  and  Drill  for  the  Use  of  Coun- 
cil* of  Kniglusof  the  Red  Cro**  antt  Commandenes  «f 
]Cni<;ht5  Templar.     lamu,  pp.  384.     V\\S^a..  Motx  is^  O* 

Gattt,  Mary.   (P.S.)    l,ife  and  Times  of  the  Hon.  Wm, 

larvi*,     Hv  hi*  Dayghtcr,      Pnrir.     iizmo,  pp.  jdi.,  451. 

^.\.  Kurd  ^Hott^h ton.     la.oo 
Dall,    Mr».    CarolmoH.     Patty  Gray**  Journey  to  the 

Cotton   UlujiiU.     Vol.    I.     Krom    llosLon    to   Baltimore. 

lUustr.    i6mo,  pp.  350,    Boston,  Lt*  &*  S^r/ard.  I1.25, 

DAViii,  Gharlefl  Q.    Report  of  the  Trial  of  Samud  M.  An- 
drews,   iitdictcd   fur   tne   Murder  of  Cornctius  Holmtn, 
before   the    Suprienie    liidiciiil  Cenirt  of  Mass.,   Dec.    ii^ 
1868,  including  the  Rufuig^of  theCoijri  upfm  many(Juc5- 
don«  of  Law,  and  a  fuU  Statement  of  Authorities  upon  tJie 
Subject  of  I'mnsitory  Insanity.     Svo.   Hnrd  &*  H&u^k- 
/sw,     ^2.50;  pap,  ft. 75. 
"  Dra  o  GtiELvr  (THt) .    Ste  Zschokkc. 
Dmia,  AmoA.     History  of  Civilization.    Vol.  IV.     8w»  pp. 
^—^  504.     Albany,  J,  Munutt.     f  4.0D. 

^^■>1CBST    or    TifK   CAKON5    rOV  THE    GOVKKMMIKT  OF  Tttft 

^^B  National  Eh5copal  CHUKcii  m  thk  U.  S.,  ttJgti*«r 
^^V  with   Itie  Constitution.      fitvutJ    Ed.      Bvo.    pp.    jaj, 
^B^BosCoiir  B,  F.  Duttm  &*  Co,    Pap.  75  cts. 
^■feiviMB  Human  (T«kJ  in  tmk  Tncaxnatk  and  Written 
I  Wf39tt} :   and  Some  Thouehtft   on   the  Atonement  other 

than  the  Creeds.     By  a  Srlember  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
moQ,  pp.   aoi.    N.   Y.     A.  D.  F,  Randolph  6>*  Co. 
_  f  1.50* 

OMcic.    (EssavonJ.    .Tw  Woolsey. 

on  KENtiKt.L'S    ClfnJJillRN  AhftJ  THRIK  COUBm.      ifiotO, 

1  pp.  ^76,     Phib.  /tw.  jy.  .S".  Unhn,     $t.oo. 

nATic  Faith,    Stt  Garbctt. 
]>arier,  CJhaa.    Mis*  Molly,     (A  novd,  m  French.)    %y% 

pp,  J 60.     N.  Y.     Chat,  LiUsalU.    60  cti. 
East  Lv-knh.    Drama  in  Five  Acts.     (Adapted  (rom  Mn. 

Henry  Wood*s  novel,  J     umo,  pp.  143.     Boston^  Wm. 

V.  Sptncrr.     Pap.   15  cts. 
Edwards,  E.     Free  Town   Libraries.    TTieir  Formation, 

Management,  and    Hintory  in  Dritain,  France,  Germany, 

and  America.  logethcr  with  bnef  Notices  of  Book  CoUec- 

tors,   and   of  the   respective   Place*  of  Deposit  of  their 
)  Surviving   Collections,      8vo,      (London.)      N»    Y,      y, 

WiUjf  £f  SoH.     $S.oo, 
flMlon*  E.    The  Manual  t    a  Praciical   GuHc  to  the 

Sunday-School  Work.      iSmo^pp.  110.     Chic    Atiamx, 
I  Bi^ckmtr  ir»  Lyons,    75  cts. 

ltn.Y  Douglass  :  or,  A  Year  with  the  Camerrma.     By  T* 
TR.  S.     i6mo,  pp,  353.      N.  Y.    A,  £f,  F.  R^uuioMk  ^ 

Cir.     ft.oo. 
Emily's  Brackust,    161110.     Botimi,  Hfnry  Hi^yt.    75  cti. 
Set  (1)  Bulfum ;  (a)  LotrDbe ;  (3)  Tooscy ;  (4)  Ur- 

pitofKAM  Morals  (Hist.  or}.    See  Lecky, 

t  Hall  :  a  TTienlnjuical  Romunce.    8>*a,  pp.  t86.   N. 
J  Y.  Am,  Nent*  C*.     l*ap.  75  cts^. 

t  (DiSKASSs  OF  thk).    See  Wells. 
£fr«,  Sir  Jaroe«  (M,D.)    llie  Stomach  and  its  Diflicui- 
tie*.     Sixth   Kd.     i6mo,  pp.  1*3.    Phila.    7.  B.   Li^ 
^tHcoit  A-  Ci?.     75  cts* 


Poirchildi,  Prol  J.  H.  Moral  Philtvwphy  ;  or,  Tl»e  Science 
of  Obligation,     i^mo.     N.  Y.  Sheid&H  &*  Co.     4t^So. 

Faith.     See  (i)  Gsirbett.     (a)  Martineau. 

FARAtER*s  AND  Mecha.vtc*s  I^Ianuau    Se^  Courtney. 

Fathitr's  Comfnc  Home,  By  the  Author  of  "  CoptWy  An- 
nal<(."  i6imo.  Boston  and  N.  Y.    IT.  /*.  Dmttim  A*  Co. 

9t,DO. 

Fenelon^R  Conversations  with  M.  de  Ramsai  on  the  Tru^ 
of  Religion,  with  hi*  Letter*  00  the  ImmirriaJtty  of  iha 
Soul  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  From  the  French^  by 
A.  E,  Siltiman.  8vo.  pp.  71.  N.  Y.  A.  D.  /■*.  RaU' 
dolph  *Sr*  Co.     Pap.  50  cts, 

F iv»  Acres  t*>o  M  uch.    See  Roosevelt. 

Fletcher^  Rer.  £.  B,  Theories  of  the  Annihilation  Doc- 
trine \  abio.  Immortality  Demonstrated,  iind  the  Anniht* 
tatloQ  Doctrine  ProveJ  Untrue.  i6mo,  pp.  ao9.  Port- 
land, A**/<y  *S^  jVfif//.     tt.as. 

FoRE*.T  Life  ih  Ac  a  die.     See  Hardy. 

Forator,  John.  Walter  Savage  l--»ndof.  A  Riogmphy, 
i3m«»,  pp.  693,     Boi^toi),  FUliU^  OsfiMd ^  Co.      I&.i.5i>- 

FoKTV  HoLtRs  (Thk).  Selected  from  Vorious  Souiw*, 
32  mo,  pp.  96.  Bostoiti,  /*.  DonaAoe^  Flex,  cloth  15  cti. 
pap.  in  ctB. 

Frecrman,  H.  L,  Reports  of  Cases  at  Law  and  In  Chan- 
cery, Ar^Tiicd  And  Determined  ni  the  Suprcoic  Co«rt  of 
lltinoii.  Vol.  XLII.  Svo,  pp.  6oia.  Oiicago,  /:,  £\ 
Myerx.     Shp.     f5.5<^ 

FBENOf  Languack.     See  Keetek, 

Frenoi  PROTe^TAjrr  (TtfE);  or,  Lcmis  Midutud.  iSmOp 
pp.  »s6.     Phila.  Am.  S.  S,  U     50  cts. 

FrertBC,  GQStBT.  The  Lost  ManiiBcript  From  the  f#cr- 
man,  %  Mrs,  Malcolm,  Svo,  pp.  370.  N.  Y.  Z?.  A^pte- 
ton  &*  Co.     Pap.  75  cts. 

Frlnga,  Oh*  H.  Die  Bcliandlung  d.  Amerikan.  WeJnc  ; 
die  Krankheiten  dersclbcn  u.  derm  Hcitung.  Einc  prakt. 
Anieitg*  junge  Wcine  in  kurrester  Zctt  onne  fCcllerein- 
richciins  gbnihell  und  fl.ischenrdf  xu  mJichen.  8vo,  pp. 
68.     Sl     Louis,  C.  lyitter.     Pap,  50  ct*. 

From  Darkne*;*  to  Light  ;  or,  A  Christmas  Carol,  and 
what  Came  of  It.  iSmo,  pp.  103.  BosiotL,  tt^arret*  &* 
Biaketlee,     60  cts. 

FnUor,  Jan»  Jay,  Uncle  John**  Flowcr-G^ihcrcrs.  A 
Companion  for  the  WixkIs  and  Fieldi$.  iDustr.  with  9 
Eng.     i6mo.     N.  Y.  M,  H^.  Dodd.     $1.50, 

Faltoiii  A,  R.  The  Free  Lands  of  Iowa,  Being  an  ac* 
curate  Dc^scripticri  of  the  Siotix  City  Ijind  District;  a 
General  View  of  Iowa  :  her  Resources  and  Advantages, 
with  a  Sectional  Map  of  the  .Simsx  City  I-and  District  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  MiU*  6>*  Co. 
75  cts.     (Separately,  Book,  25  cts..  Map,  50  cts, J 

Gnbb,  W.  M,  Patfcontology  of  California.  Vul,  I L  (con- 
taining the  Remainder  of  the  Cretaceous  and  the  whole 
of  the  Tertiary  Palicontolo|ry,)  Illusir.  with  36  litho* 
graphs,    pp^  199.  N.  Y.  £.  WestcrmanH  •5'*  Co.    $7.50, 

Gkaborlan,  Emile,  I^  Secret  du  Due.  ismo,  pp.  608. 
N,  Y.  Lihr,  dn  Houv.  Monde.     Pap.  &].oo. 

Osrbtftl,  Edw.  (M.  A.)  The  Dogmatic  Faith,  timo. 
Eusion^  C^uid  6f  L  incaln .     f  a .  a  5. 

Gardner,  B«v,  W.  W.  Church  Communion  a*  Practised 
by  tlie  Baptists  Explained  and  Defended.  istnOj  pp. 
234.     Cin.  G.  S.  Bianchard  ^  Co.     f^i.oo, 

QMTTft  E.  T.  The  Mumler  .Spirit-Photograph  Case.  An 
Argument,  Bvo,  pp.  56.  N.  Y.  Baker,  Voorku  A* 
Co..     Pap.  50  cti, 

Gilman,  Artbtir.    John  Oilman  Genealogy.  A  Genealogi- 
cal and  BiographicaJ  Record  of  the  Descctulants  of  Hon. 
^ohn  Gilman,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.     Sq.  8vo,  pp.  300.      Al- 
any,  y.  MunseiL    $5.00. 

GoD*s  FtTRNACR.  By  One  Tried  ui  the  Fire.  t6mOt  pp. 
165,    fi.Y.A.  />.  F.  Ramdoipk  d*»  Co.     75  cts. 

Golden  Pheasant  LmitAitv.  Contents  :  Gulden  Pheas- 
ant, The  Queen  of  Italy*  The  Dying  Woodcuttep,  The 
Daughter  of  Ignorance.  4  vols.  i6mo.  Baltimore^  AVAy, 
Piei6r*Cff.     Each  40  cts. 

Goodwin,   Mra.  M.  M.  R 
tSmo,   pp.    66. 
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Daisy  and  Other  Stories. 
Cmcin.  JC,  W.  Carroii  &»  Ca      50  cts* 


— Mary  Holmes ;  or,  Pride  and  Repcmtance.    iSroo,  pp.  78. 
Cirton,  E.  li\  CurrtfH  &*  Co.     50  ct*. 


Goodwin,  Rev,  T.  A.     The  Perfect  Man. 
Western  Meth.  Book  Cimetrn,,    l^Ca. 


i6mO(  pp.  Bo, 


PirufAii^a  If AOAzniK. 


rs«pt, 
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Qrmnt,  Jamea.  First  Love  and  I-a*t  Love-  tfioio,  pp.  415. 
(Loadon)  K .  Y. ,  KifuUedgt  4-  ^V«*.     B ds . »  80  ctA, 

Groyne,  Jr.^  Joseph  K.  Arhalbli.  A  Novel,  larao.  N, 
y.   G.  H\  Cariitm.     $1.75. 

Grmnwell,  Dora.  Carmina  Crtids,  Illtistr-  iSojo,  pp. 
137.     {ILondonJ  r.k^ston,  Rohtrti  SfVt.     ^1.50. 

Girtndon,  Leopold  Hartlef ,  Sfx  in  Nature  :  An  Essay 
pTTtposms  to  show  thut  Sex  and  tJie  WarriiiRe  Uuion  arc 
Umvcrsal  Principle*,  FundamenLal  alike  iii  Ptiysica, 
Physiolojpy,  and  Psychology,  jamo,  pp.  13^.  Boston, 
NuhaiJi  &»  A'cyet.     ^1.3%. 

Ha.oesmusI'KR  (Ynw\,    Set  Schmid. 

Hainu*,  BUjah  M.  A.  TrcJitific  on  Vtmtss  and  Dutk*  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Police  Magis-iratcs,  C<m»iable«. 
Fi/tk  AV.  8vo,  pp.  804.  Chao^,  E.  £,  Mytrs  &» 
C0.     Shp.     #7  50' 

HalJ,  James.  Legend*  of  tiK  West :  Sketches  Illustra- 
tive of  the  Habits.  Occupation,  Privations,  Adventures 
and  Sports  of  the  Pi-mcer^  of  the  Wcsu  tzmo.  Cine.  A'. 
Ciarkt  &»  C0.     ^:i.oo» 

—The  Romance  of  Western  History  :  or,  Sketches  of  Hisr 
tory.  Life,  and  Manners  in  the  West.  Portrait*  i3ino» 
Cine.  R.  Clarke  6*  Co,     $a oj. 

Hall,  Key*  J.  (D.D.)  Care  Ca^t  ITpon  the  Lord,  si^roo, 
pp,  70.    N.  Y.  A.D.  y,  Kandplfik  &*  C0.    Pap.»  20 cts. 

Hardf,  Oapt.  O.  Forest  Life  in  Acadic.  Sketches  of 
Sport  *nd  Natural  History  in  the  I^wer  Provinces  of  the 
Canadian  Dotnininn.  By  the  Author  of  "  Sporting  Ad- 
ventures  ia  tljc  New  World."  Illustr.  8vo.  N.  Y,  J}, 
Appltton  &^  Co.     1^3.03. 

Hakrv  Blake's  Tkouble,  i8mo*  N.  Y.  Am,  Tract 
Sot.    35  cts.  , 

Hazelton,  MabeL  Aunt  IVIatric  and  Her  Young  Friends. 
i6mo.  pp.  ^BS.  {$y3o Prizes /ary.)  Boiton,  D,  Lfitkre/ 
£f  Ctr,     §1.50^ 

Hej^t  {Treatise  on)  .    Jr#  Box. 

Henky  Hilliard  ;  or,  The  Three  Friends.  i8m.o,  pp.  1(^2. 
PhiU.  Am.  Bafif.  Pub.  S^fC.    65  cts. 

Heowit,  Mary,  Bright  Days  of  Herbert  ojid  Meggj', 
16010,  pp.  957.     Boston,  D*  Lt>tAr0f>J^  C&,    $t-^S» 

HIU,  T.  H.  Poems,  idmo,  pp.  155.  N.  Y.  Ifmrd  &* 
liifUgkUm .     9 1 .  so. 

Hittoll.  J.  S  Resources  of  California.  Rnfised  Ed. 
with  .Appendix  on  Nevada.  White  Pine,  and  the  Pacific 
R.   R.     jamo.  pp.   500.     N.   Y.   H'»u    J,   WiddlctjH. 

HoLLA^fOs  fn«).    ^'*  To^ffnsend. 

Homer.  l*he  First  Six  Bnoks  of  Hornet's  tliad.  wiih  E.^- 
planatory  Notes,  etc.  By  Prof,  James  R.  Hoi»e.  tamo. 
Chicago,  .S.  C,  Gri£S^S'  Q».     $1.75. 

Homor^s  Iliad,  In  English  Rhymed  Verse,  by  Charles 
Merivulc.  9  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  >8o,  300,  (London)  N.  Y. 
Routlet^  {y*  StJHJ.     $B.oo, 

Hood,  B.  P.  Lamps.  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.  Lecture 
on  the  Vocatkm  of  the  Preacher.  Illustraicd  by  Anec- 
dutes — Biographical,  Historical,  and  E|ucidator>' — of 
every  order  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  from  tlie  Great  Prcach- 
m  of  all  Age*.     lamo.    N.  V.  M.  W.  D^id.     #1.75. 

Hopptn,  J.  M.  The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Christian 
Ministry.     8vo.     N.  Y.  Sheid^H  h*  C&.     §350. 

Howard,  Jr^,  W.  N.  New  York  Practice  Reports.  Vol. 
S^.  8vo,  pp.  tv,,  <54i.  k^iXRy^  W,  Gifuid  ^  S^H ,  Shp. 
$4.50. 

Howe,  Henry.  Historicil  Collcciions  of  Ohio  :^  Cotitoia- 
iD^  a  CoUrction  of  the  most  interesting  Facta,  Tnufidooi, 
Htographical  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  etc,  relating  to  its 
Generril  and  Local  History.  With  Descriptions  of  its 
Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  Village*,  etc.  Illustrated  by  177 
Engravings.  A  new  impression  on  tinted  paper.  8vut 
pp,  6ao.     Cioctnoatit  R.  Ctark  &»  Cc.     |A.oo. 

MOWITT'S  PtCTUKES  VOK  Tlfft  YOL'NG.  TllustT,  Sm,  4  to, 
pp.  53.     Boston,  D.  Lftihrop  &*  C<i.     %\*y%^ 

Hugo,  Victor.  L* Homme  qui  Rit,  Svo,  pp.  352.  N.  Y. 
D.  A^/iitoH  ^  C&.     Pap.     «i.as. 

—  Same.    8vi3,  pp.  400.     N.  Y.  Chai,  LauaIU,     Pap, 

Hull,  Hov.  M.  The  Question  Setfted  -  A  Cirtfiil  Com- 
furi-son  t»r  HtHin)  And  %f  ~  '  — ^  '^'   :- *  :rvlism,     13 mo,  pp. 


Stt¥i 


Illinois  (ll£roifTs  or  Casks) 

I xDi  AN s .     Ste  Whipple. 

Ingelow,  Joan.     Mopsa,  the  Fairy:    A  Stmy. 

illustr.  by  the  Bfothers  Dakiel.     i6m0|  pp.  344 

Rehtris  Bri>s.     ^1.35. 
TowA  {Fkek  Lanos  of).    Stf  Fulton. 
Ijiism  Bkigads  (Tun).    Stt  Conynghain, 
Jackson,  Her.   P.    CuritiKiiiies  of  the  Pukni  aiji_  _  _, 

Literature  from  the  14th  Century  of  the  Chri-itlAn  Era- 

the   Present  Time.      jamo,  pp.   380,       (Ltiuduti)  N. 

Virtu*  &*  V'i'rs ton.     $?,So. 
James,  Rer.  Wm.     The  Marriage  of  the  Kinjf «  Son 

the  Guilt  of  Unbelief:  Two  .Sermons.     WiihvtmeM< 

rials  of  the  Author's  Ufe,      lamo,  pp,  14a.     N.  Y.  A 

F.  RaHd0l^  &*  Ce.     ti-^l- 
jAftvis,  Ho*t.  Wm.  CLif<?  of  )    See  CutB 
Jenniaoa^  W.     Reports  of  Cases  in  ttMi  Stqireiae  Cowrt 

of  Michigan,  April  25,  i863,  to  Jan.  st»  1B69.     VoL  4. 

(Vol.  T7of  the  series.)      8vo,  pp,  6ofi.      Detroit,  W, 

Tkroo/  ^  C#.    Shp.     $6.50, 
Jejulmiaji.    Sf*  Cowfca. 
Kamsas,   Gemkral  Statut«»  or.      Revised  by  J 

Price,  S.  A.  Riggs»  and  McOUno^      Svo,  pp.   xi. 

Lawrence,  %  S/eer,     Shp.     $to.oo. 
Keam,  Peter  and  Jobn  Mickleboroagli.     Hand-Book  of 

Mnp-Dra»ing,  adapted  e*pecially  to  Mitthtll'-i  Sew 

of  Gca[fTaphics.     4to,  pp.  57.     Phila.  /i.  H.  Bui 

Co,     Biis,  Bo  cts. 
Koot«U,  ProU  J.  G.     Oral  Method  in  Teaching  the  Fi 

language.    3  vols,    laino.   K.  Y.  SA^idaH  A*  C«. 

75  ct«. 
ICIngaley.  H.    Stretton :  A  Novd.    IlJtJstr.    «vo,  pfiw 

N.  Y.  Leyp&hit  &*  Holt.    $1.50;  piip,  50Cts^ 
—  Same.     8vo,  pp.  144,     N.  Y.  Harper  A*  Bnt, 

40  CIS. 

LAtyy  Ltrcs's  Secket  :    or,  Tlie  Gold  TJumhle.     By 
—       -        -        -         ,  ,^ 


I 


Eiitleri 


The   Best  Inlieritatkcc.*'^ 
Am,  S.  S.  i/.    6ecis. 


Author  of    "  Nelly  ; 

lEfiio,  pp.  214*     Phlla, 
I JVMPS,  Pitchers,  and  TKUMPars.    Sft  llt>od. 
Landos,  Walter  Savage  (Life of).    Sft  Forsier. 

Latrobe,  J.  H.  B.  Hints  for  Six  Months  in  Europe, 
the  Pn>gramme  of  a.  Tour  thniii^'li  p4^^^  uT  \'r:±n--t.  In 
Austria,  Srucony,  Prussia,  1' 
land,  Bclj^um,  England,  anc^ 
1868.     i3mi>.     Phda.  J,  B.  L\^ 

Laycock,  Thomas  (M.D.)  Mind  and  Pr^itk: 
Correlation  of  C"«*dousoess  and  Oi r*ni*abi 
ma tically  Investigated  ajid  Applied  t  i 

Science,  and  PraclLcs.  Witii  a  Pr 
Method  and  lUu-itr.  oftheTeAt,  s  v 
4*5:  xvi.  494.     N.  Y.  A  Af/lftffft  ^  l:k     |;  r-. 

Lecky,   W.  E.  H,      History  of  European   Mords^ 

Augustus  to  Charlcniajrne.     a  vols,     8vo,  pp.  Aviii, 

X.  433.     N.  Y.  D.  A//t^trm  £-  Co.     t6.coL 
Lectuhes  Deli^'cred  in  a  Course  before  the  Lowdl  la 

tute,  in  Boston,  by  Members  of  the  Mmss,   Hi*t.  ! 

on  Subjects  relating  lo  the  Early  History  of  %L 

setts.     Bvo,  pp.  498,    Morton,  .^f^tsr   f/r>/   .^*x-    $^ 
Leland,  Chos  G.     Hans  Brclr 

in  ont  Tv/.    Witli  GloAsary.    1 

Pttcrson^  Era.    ^a.oojfu'l., 
Leo  NORA  C a  SAIUJN  t.    Sue  TroUope, 
Lewin,  Rev,  R.  D*0.    Orthodoxy  v*.  Reform  ;  «  { 

evo,  pp.  13,     Savaiuiah,  B.  %  Pmrtt^     Pap.  »5Cli 
—What  is  Jud.'iismr  A  Lecture.    Bvo,  pp   ts.     Sav: 

C*.  E.  (TSuUithiH,     Pap.  as  cts. 
LtURAiitBS  (Freb  Town),    See  Edwards. 
LinRAKv  y^K  LmxR  Chu-oren.    10  vols,  94010,  pp.  tad 

64.     Phib.  Am.  Bafit.  Puh,  Site,     lu  box,  $3,00. 
liiddon.  Rer,  H.  P.  (M.A).    University   Senmms^ 

author  of  liamptDft  Lectures  €m   the  "  Divini^  vii 

l/>rd.*'    Kertt  Kd.  with  three  additional  Setmottt. 

ton,  K,  /*.  Dution  is*  O.     f  Ljo, 
Ltrs  L^iucs.    See  Drown. 
LlTTUE  Artist**  Portpouo  fThE).     (t»s  blanks,  »$  i 

ing  cards,  and  pendl,)     16010,   ppt.    50.     N*  Y.  A^\ 

Barnes  A*  G».    Pap.  50  cts. 
LrrruK  Mbg^s  Ckildrje.v.     ifimo,  pp.  •04.     PS3a.  y,  C, 

ClAxtan,    40  cts. 
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LiTTUtt  RocxwooD.     i6mo.     Boston,  //,  Hoyt.    90  cts. 
Iioomia,  El.,  LL.D.    Elements  of  Astronomy.     Designed 

for  Academie<i  and  High  Schools.    i2mo,  pp.  254.   N.   Y. 

Harper  &*  Bros.     $1.50. 
Lost  Manuscript.    See  Freytacj. 
McKee,  John.     The  Ship  on  Arrival.     Her  Condition  and 

that  of  her  Equipments.    Received  by  the  Officers  of  the 

Voyages.     Cap,  fol.  pp.  78,     Baltimore,  Mur/>hy  &»  Co. 

Half  cloth,  $2.50. 
Mada.    A  Rainy  Day  at  School.    i8mo,  pp.  194.     Boston, 

D.  Lothrop  &*  Co.     75  cts. 
Mammoth  Cave.    See  Binkerd. 
Mann,  Horace.    The  Study  of  Physiology  in  Schools. 

(Library  of  Education,  Vol.  HI.)    24mo,  pp.  152.     N.  Y. 

y.  fV.  Sckennerhorn  &•  Co.     20  cts. 
Map  Dr.\wing  (Handbook  of).    See  Kcam. 
Makbied.     See  Newby. 
Marshall,  Leo.,  J.  O.  Proctor,  and  Sam.   Burnham. 

Sabbath  Songs  for  Children's  Worship.      Sm.  4to,  pp. 

176.     Boston,  Lee  6^*  Shepard.     Half  bd.  35  cts ;  pap. 

30  cts. 
Martinean.  James.    The  New  Affinities  of  Faith.    A  Plea 

for  Free  Christian  Union.     i2mo,  pp.  38.     Boston,  Win. 

V.  Spencer.     Pap.  20  cts. 
Maryland  Reports.    See  Stockctt. 

Mass.  Hist.  Society.   See  (i)  Lectures  ;  (2)  Proceedings. 
Mathews,  A.  S.     Gems  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery,  con- 
taining Views  along  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.     40  liths. 

4to,  40  pp.  letter-press.     N.  Y.  Autltor.  $15.00. 
May  Bell.     See  Newbur>'. 
Michigan  Reports.    See  Jcnnison. 
Mind  and  Brain.    See  Liycock. 
Moore,  Thomas.     Irish  Melodies.  Neiv  Ed.  i6rao.  N.  Y. 

Oakley  f  Mason  &*  Co.     §1.50. 
—  LallaRookh.     AV71;  Ed.    i6mo.   N.  Y.  Oakiey,  Mason 

^9»  Cc.     $1.50. 
MopSA  the  Fairy.     See  Ingelow. 
Moral  Philosophy.    See  Fairchilds. 
Morals,  European.    See  Lecky. 

Muhlenberg,  W.  A.  (D.D.)    The  Woman  and  Her  Ac- 
cusers.    A  Sermon .    24010,  pp.  36.    N.  Y.  T.  Whitaker. 

30  cts. 
MnlhalL   M.    G.    &  E.   T.      The  Argentine  Republic. 

Hand-book  of  the  River  Plate.     Vol.  1.     Containmg  the 

Argentine    Republic,    its   Colonies,   Railways,    Hbtory, 

Public  Men,  etc.     With   a  full  Description  of  the  Ci^, 

Province,  and  Partidos  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.     8vo,  pp.  505. 

N.  Y.  Collins  &>  Bro.     $4.00. 
Mnrger,  Henri.     Lc  Roman  du  Capucin.     CEuvre  post- 

humc.     i2nio,  pp.  169.     N.  Y.  Libr.  du  Nouv.  Martde. 

Pap.  50  cts. 
My  Daughter  Elexor.    A  Novel.    8vo,  pp.  257.    N.  Y. 

Harper  &*  Bros.     Pap.  §1.25. 
Natural  Philx)S0phy.    See  Steele. 
Neal,   John.    Recollections  of  a    Somewhat  Busy  Life. 

z6mo,  pp.  431.     Boston,  Roberts  Bros.     $2.00. 
Newban')  Herbert.     May  Bell.      i6mo.      (§500  Prize 

Story.)     Boston,  D.  Lothrop  6f»  Co.     $1.50. 
Newby,  Mrs.  J.  O.     Married.    A  Domestic  Novel.    8vo. 

Phila.  Turner^  Bros.  <&*  Co.     Pap.  50  cts. 
Notaries  and  Commissioners'  Hani>Book.    8vo,  pp.  40. 

N.  Y.  Baker,  Voarhis  &»  Co.     ^1.50.     Pap.  75  cts. 
Ohio    (Histor.  Collections).  ''See  Howe, 
Osbom,  L.     Ugo  da  Estc.     Uberto.    The  Cid  of  Seville. 

Tragedies,      izmo,  pp.  269.     N.  Y.     7".  Miller.     §1.50. 
Out  of  Town.     See  Bumand. 

OlTTLINES  of  the  OlD  TESTAMENT  HiSTORY.      For  YoUth. 

i8mo,  pp.  205.     Phila.     LtitA.  Bd.  of  Pub.     90  cts. 
Pacific  R.  R.    See  (i)  Bowles  ;  (2)  Hittcll. 
Paleontology  (In  California).    See  Gabb. 
Parks  (Public).    See  Rauch. 
Patty  Gray's  Joihiney.    See  Dall. 
Phii.atelist's  (The)  Albu.m  for  American  and  Foreign 

Postage    and    Revenue    Stamps.     Oblong  8vo,    pp. 

aco.      N.  Y.     y,  W.  Scott  &>  Co.     ^1.50.     Bds.  $x.co. 
Pkrpbct  Man.    See  Goodwin. 
Pinup  Brantley's  Life- Work  and  How  Hk  Foiwd  It. 


Illustr.     By  M.    E.   M.     i6mo.     N.  Y.     M.  /K.  Dodd, 

Poultry  Keeper  (The  Practical).    .S^^Wrii^ht. 

Poor,  H.  V.  M.inunl  of  the  Railroads  of  the  U.  S.  for 
1869-70.  Showing  their  Mileage,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Cost, 
Traffic,  Earnings^  Expenses,  and  Organizations,  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Process,  Influence,  etc.,  tt^ther 
with  an  Appendix  Contiinmg  a  full  Analysis  of  the  Debts 
of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  Se\-eral  States.  2d  Series.  8vo. 
pp.  xl,  471.     N.  Y.  //.  V.  Poor.     $5. CO. 

Porter,  Rev.  J.  N.  The  Giant  Cities  of  Rashan  and  the 
Northern  Border  Land.  i6mo,  pp.  278.  Phila.  Am. 
Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.     90  cts. 

Postage  Stamps.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  American 
and  Foreign  Postage  Stamps.  Illustr.  with  num.  engrav. 
of  newly  issued  and  rare  Stamps.  i2mo,  pp.  a6.  N.  Y. 
y.  \V.  Scott  6f  Co.     Pap.  15  cts. 

Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  HistoricU  Soc.  1867 — 1869. 
With  3  Portr.  8vo,  pp.  519.  Boston,  Mirss.  Hist.  Soc. 
$3  SO. 

Pulpit.     (Curiosities.)     See  Jackson, 

Question  Settled.    See  Hall. 

Railroads  of  U.  S.    See  Poor. 

Ranch,  J.  M.  (M.D.)  Public  Parks  :  their  effects  upon 
the  Moral,  Physical,  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  In- 
hal)itants  of  Large  Cities,  with  special  Reference  to  the 
City  of  Chicago.  8vo.  Chicago,  J>.  C.  Crixx^  &*  Co. 
Pap.  35  cts.  and  50  cts. 

Reavis,  L.  W.  A  Change  of  National  Empire  :  or,  Argu- 
ments for  the  Removal  of  the  National  Capital  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Maps.  8vo,  pp.  170. 
St  Louis,  y.  F.  Torrey.     Pap.  50  cts. 

Regular  Service  (The).  By  the  Author  of  "  Copslcy  An- 
nals." i6mo.  Boston  and  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Button  &•  Co. 
75  cts. 

Rhoadfl,  Rev.  S.  G.  The  Old  Way  and  only  Method  of 
Salvation.  T2mo.  PhiJa.  PerkinMne  <5r»  Higsins,  $1.00. 

Rocky  Mountain  Scenery.    See  Mathews. 

Roosevelt,  Robert  B.  Five,Acres  Too  Much.  A  Truth- 
ful Elucidation  of  the  Attractions  of  the  Country,  and  a 
Careful  Consideration  of  the  Question  of  Profit  and  Loss 
as  Involved  in  Amateur  Farming,  with  much  Valuable 
Advice  and  Instruction  to  those  about  Purchasing  Large 
or  Small  Places  in  the  Rural  Districts.  Illustr.  Z2mo, 
pp.296.     N.  Y.  Harper  &»  Bros.     $1.50. 

Rosa  Lindf^.w  ;  the  Light  of  Kilmain.  i6mo,  pp.  208. 
Phila.  A  m.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.     90  cts. 

Roscoe,  H.  E.  Spectrum  Analysis.  Six  Lectures  De- 
livered in  1868,  before  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of 
London.  With  AppKrndiccs,  Col.  Plates,  and  Illustr.  N. 
V.  D.  Apple  ton  &>  Co.     $9.00. 

Sabbath  S>ongs  for  Children.    See  Marshall. 

S  A  B I N A.     See  Woo  d . 

Sacristan's  (The)  Household.  A  Story  of  Lippe-Dct- 
mold.  Illustr.  By  C.  G.  Bush.  8vo,  pp.  158.  N.  Y. 
Harper  &*  Bros.     75  cts. 

SamueU,  Edward  A.  ITie  Birds  of  New  England  :  A 
Popular  Treatise  on  the  Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New 
England,  and  the  adjacent  States  and  Provinces.  Con- 
tainmg full  and  accurate  Descriptions  of  the  Birds  of  New 
England  and  adjoining  States  and  Provinces,  arranged 
by  the  btest  and  most  approved  Classification  and 
>fomenclature  :  together  with  a  complete  History  of  their 
Habits,  Times  of  Arrival  and  Departure,  their  Distribu- 
tion, Food,  Song,  Time  of  Breeding,  and  a  careful  and 
accurate  Description  of  their  Nests  and  Eggs.  New 
edition.  With  23  full-page  plates  of  Birds,  4  full-page 
plates  of  Eggs,  and  Col.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  590. 
Boston,  Nicliols  <&»  Noyes.     $4.00. 

Schznid,  Hermann.  The  Habermeister.  A  Tale  of  the 
Bavarian  Mountains.  P'rom  the  German.  x6nio,  pp.  379. 
N.  Y.  Ley/>oldt  <&*  Holt.     $1.50. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Lady  of  the  Lake.  i6mo.  N.  Y. 
Oakley t  Mason  ^  Co.     ^1.50. 

—  Marmion.    i6mo.  N.  Y.  Oakley,  Mason  &*  Co.   $2.50. 

Sex  in  Nature.    See  Grindon. 

Segur,  Mgr.  Short  and  Familiar  Answers  to  the  Most 
Common  Objections  Urged  against  Religion.  iSmo,  pp. 
195.     Boston,  P.  Donahoe.    to  cts.  ;  pap.  25  cts. 

Seyznonr.  Mary  A.  The  Ruthvens  of  Cedar  Grove ;  or^ 
the  Whitsuntide  Holidays.  Nnv  Ed.  x6mo,  pp.  31a. 
Boston,  E.  P.  DuttoH  df  Co.    <^i.%V 


[Sept., 


^ 


Shif  fTim)  OK  AntuvAU    See  McKoe. 

Simoox,  (^.  A.    Poctn^  and   Romances.     i6mo»  pp    ado^ 

(London)  N,  V.  RffutUd^  ^  Somt.     $i.75« 
Son  of  Man,    See  Coulin, 
Sotithworth,  Mr«.  Emnia  D,  E,  M.    Th«  BnMc's  Fate. 

Sequel  to  '*'i'hc  Changed  HiiUcs/*    lamo.  Phila*  JT.  hS* 

Pfterium  ^  Co.     5»i-7Si  P^P-  $t«So- 
Spauldingf  B.  Q.      Htsfory  of  the  I^-esral  Tender  Paper 

3Ioncy  i-^Mied  during  the   Great   RcbcFlioa,  being  .1  Lnj,n 

without  Intercut,  and  a  National  Currnicy.      8vo.  pp.  -jx^, 

liufTalo,  Exj^rfsf  Print.  Vo.     $1.35. 
SrncTituM  Anai,vsis^    See  Rosooe. 
SpmiTUAUSM.     .Srr  Hull. 
Stajrl£5S  CitowH   (Tmk)»    a»i<l  aiHer  Pocticil  Selections. 

ismo.     Philcu  IJppincott  &*  Ctf.     $i,7S* 
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THE  LADY  CINELLA. 


PART  I. 


What  was  this  strange  mystery 
which,  men  said,  hung  about  the  Lady 
Cinella,  making  her  as  deadly  as  the 
midnight  fragrance  of  the  Sumatran 
foxglove,  whose  flowers  the  dusk  maid- 
ens of  that  land  place  near  the  pillows 
of  their  lovers  when  they  tire  of  them, 
yet  would  still  have  them  die  an  easy . 
death  ? 

It  was  the  second  time  I  had  seen 
her,  and  I  could  only  discover  in  her 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever 
met.  There  was  to  me,  indeed,  an  ap- 
palling quality  in  her  beauty,  such  as 
stunned  the  judges  when  they  beheld 
the  Greek  woman,  Phryne,  revealed  be- 
fore them, — but  it  was  still  a  spell  to 
charm,  not  to  poison.  No  I  I  could  not 
believe  it  true,  that  loveliness  so  perfect 
could  be  so  fatally  endowed. 

It  was  the  second  time  I  had  seen 
her,  and  already  I  felt  that  she  had  be- 
gun to  fascinate  me  as  the  candle  the 
moth,— but  there  could  be  no  necessary 
fatality  in  that,  at  least  for  the  man 
who  had  consciousness  of  a  certain 
strength  of  will,  and  a  reasonable  hope 
that  he  too  has  power  to  exercise  recip- 
rocally a  fascination  of  his  own. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  in  the 
quaint  little  church  at  Wormleigh,  on 
the  second  Sunday  of  my  sojourn  there. 


The  day  was  as  bright  as  June  could 
make  it,  but  of  all  that  gush  of  sun- 
shine none  was  able  to  penetrate  far 
into  the  little  church,  except  one  long 
slant  ray,  that  had  coaxed  its  way 
through  some  crack  in  the  stained  glass 
of  the  peculiar  oriel  window  above  the 
rector's  desk,  and  descended  upon  the 
brow  and  hair  and  bonnet  of  a  young 
lady  in  one  of  the  front  pews,  lighting 
her  up  like  a  saint  with  a  "  glory." 
Which  one  of  the  saints  did  that  face 
belong  to,  I  thought ; — that  face  with 
its  rare  chiselled  features,  its  ripe,  yet 
firm  enough  mouth,  its  calm,  smooth 
brow,  its  great  glorious  hazel-gray  eyes  ? 
Was  it  Agatha,  or  Ursula,  or  Catharine 
of  Alexandria  ?  But  the  dainty  hat, 
the  neat  muslin  dress,  the  exquisite 
modem  grace  and  refinement  of  the 
whole  tournure,  soon  dispelled  the 
saint-illusiop ;  and  I  recognized,  bowed 
to,  and  wrapped  myself  up  in  the  de- 
licious appreciation  of  a  lovely  lady, 
whom  I  might  worship  indeed,  but  in 
her  own  sweet  presence,  instead  of  afar 
oE  And  that  lovely  lady,  with  the 
appropriate  halo  above  hei  head,  was 
the  Lady  Cinella. 

Society  at  Wormleigh  thought  enough 
of  itself  to  interchange  frequent  visits, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  again  met 
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tlie  Lady  Cinellft.  And  it  was  during 
t\uB  second  meeting — somcTvlicre  at  a 
pic-nic, — that  I  heard  the  firs^t  wbisper 
of  that  myBterious  curse  which  trod 
ever  in  her  iuotateps,  following  her  like  a 
palpable  shadow  that  fell  nowhere  with- 
out blighting* 

I  had  but  just  got  upon  the  ground, 
und,  at  first  glance,  saw  the  Lady  Ciiiella 
walking  tuwarda  me,  1  was  noticing 
hex  fine,  lithe,  yet  stately  figure,  and 
how  admirably  each  trait  and  every 
feature  seemed  to  contribute  ila  element 
of  excel] en cc  towarils  tlie  make-up  of  ii 
perfect  woman, — when  she  passjed  rae 
close,  and,  returning  my  rather  eager 
and  obstinate  gaze,  for  a  moment  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  me ;  then — was  gone. 
As  I  looked  after  her  still,  1  heard  a 
young  lady  behind  me  say  : 

**  She  is  trying  the  spell  upon  hiui 
already  I    Is  it  not  too  had  I  " 

"  I  w  ill  put  hiju  on  his  guard,"  an- 
swered a  male  voice,  which  I  recognized 
to  be  that  of  my  friend  Falconar,  to 
whotti  I  was  paying  my  visit  m  Worm- 
Icigh. 

1  could  eee,  from  a  haughty  move- 
ment of  the  Lady  Cmella^s  shoulders, 
and  a  slight  but  painful  constriction  of 
the  muaclca  of  her  moutli,  that  she  had 
heard  as  well  as  I;  and  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  my  indigaation  at  such  nide- 
neas  towards  ao  evident  a  lady. 

But,  ihh  spell  I  was  to  be  warned 
against — what  could  it  he  ?  Still  gaz- 
ing affccT  the  Lady  Cinella,  as  she  moved 
with  easy  grac«  among  the  company,  T 
felt  sure  it  was  merely  Bomc  fashion  of 
coquetry,  the  natural  fruit  of  beauty  so 
rare  and  charms  so  vivid,  and  which 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  her  sex  were 
disposed  to  mttgnify  into  something 
formidable  and  portentous.  But^  who 
could  not  feel  the  injustice  of  accusing 
a  woman  because  her  natural  wealth 
was  in  excess;  and  who^  moreover, 
could  1x3  90  weak,  so  mistrustfiil  of  sex, 
as  to  flee  from  one  liossessed  of  this 
kind  of  fascination  ? 

So  I  reasoned,  and  tlius  fortified  in 
my  mind,  I  procured  speedily  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Lady  Cinella,  I  write 
only  the  truth  when  I  si^y  aho  met  me 


half  way  in  my  desire  to  be  acquainted. 
Indeed,  she  gave  me  her  company  in  a 
most  flattering  manner,  for  she  was 
much  sought  after;  and,  ere  the  party 
was  half  over,  I  was  fascinated,  charm- 
ed, bewiklered.  The  grace  and  beauty 
of  her  mind  I  found  tu  he  equal  to  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  her  person ;  and 
her  language,  style^  and  current  aad 
tone  of  thought  were  all  marked  by  tSus 
same  affluence  of  refined  cultunc  of 
which  her  dress,  carriage,  and  featured  i 
gave  proof.  Though  neither  fi-ivolous 
nor  coquettish,  she  was  full  of  spirit 
and  gayety,  and  had  a  plentiful  sense 
of  enjoyment  of  the  lively  scenes  around 
us.  She  danced  as  those  dance  who 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  exhilarating 
power  of  motion,  and  w^ith  a  birdlike 
grace  peculiarly  her  own.  t?be  mingled 
in  all  the  little  sports  and  merriments  I 
of  the  oce4ision ;  ate  with  the  unalTect- 
ed  heartiness  of  youth  and  health  at  | 
exercise ;  did  not  refuse,  and,  accept- 
ing, enjoyed  her  glass  or  two  of  wine, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  way  conducted 
herself  like  a  very  charming  and  beau* 
tiful  woman,  jjosscssed  of  a  spell  in- 
deed, but  only  the  very  potent  spell  to  1 
be  looked  for  in  connection  with  such  | 
charms  and  such  beauty. 

But  I  have  not  gpac^  to  chronicle  or  I 
catalogue  all    the  store    of   wealth  I] 
found  in  the  Lady  Ciuclhi  during  the 
delightful  day.   Before  parting,  she  and 
I  strolled  off  to  the  woods,  to  a  roman- 
tic spring  which  ebbed  out  from  be* 
neath  a  mass  of  moea-grown  rocks.  She 
sat  upon  these,  while  I  brought   her  a 
cnp  of  cool  water  from  the  spring,  and  [ 
then  heaped  her  lap  with  the  pretty 
w^ikl  flowers  that  grew  about  in  profu- 
sion.    As    she  rapidly  and    tastefully  I 
wove  these  Inst  into  a  garland,  talking  j 
the  while  of  botany,  and  mosses,  and  X| 
know  not  what,  as  only  the  cuUivatecll 
lady  of  society  can  talk,  I  asked  her  to  J 
give  me  one  of  the  flowers,  to  keep  ia 
remembrance  of  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant days  of  my  life.    She  rolled  over  j 
the  blost5omt?  in  her  lap  for  a  moment^ 
seeming    doubtful    what    selection    to  I 
make,  hut  at  la,st  plucked  a  sprig  of  ml 
very  delicate  little  flower,  a  foor-pomt-l 
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ed  star,  pale  purple  at  heart,  aud 
blanching  towards  the  ends  of  the 
petals. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  **  I  will  give  you  a 
nice  little  *  Quaker  Lady  ; '  "  and  as  she 
handed  it  to  me,  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  full  upon  mine  for  a 
single  moment — a  strange,  piercing  look 
of  interrogation,  which  I  could  not  at 
all  interpret,  but  which,  nevertheless 
gave  me  a  mysterious  and  by  no  means 
pleasant  thrill.  I  cannot  describe  the 
look^  other  than  that  it  was  covert,  and 
revealed  an  unaccountable  sense  of 
power.  I  cannot  describe  the  feeling  it 
caused,  otherwise  than  that  it  was  a 
sensation  of  eeriness,  so  to  speak — the 
sensation  one  has  when  an  unknown 
person  or  thing  brushes  lightly  by  him 
in  the  dark. 

"Give  me  the  flower  again,"  she 
said  ;  and,  when  I  handed  it  to  her, 
she  breathed  upon  it,  quickly  passed 
her  right  hand  over  it,  with  a  caressing 
sort  of  motion,  and  returned  it  to  me, 
"Now,"  she  said,  "now,  it  will  not 
wither  so  soon ;  now,  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten." And,  with  these  words,  she 
crowned  herself  with  the  garland  of 
wild  flowers,  and  rose,  to  hint  that  it 
was  time  to  return  to  the '  pic-nic 
ground. 

"The  flower  would  not  have  been 
forgotten,  anyhow,"  I  said;  "  but,  what 
was  your  charm  to  keep  it  fresh  ? " 

"  My  charm  !  "  she  repeated  slyly ; 
"  oh  1  didn't  you  know  that  I  have  eat- 
en Iduna's  apples  ?  Didn't  you  know 
that  I  was  a  sorceress  ?  Nay,  do  not  start, 
for  I  can  read  thoughts,  too,  and  if,  per- 
adventure,  your  mind  said  *  Aroint  thee, 
witch ! '  I  should  be  sure  to  hear  it. 
You  don't  believe  me?  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  did  not  notice  your  skeptical  in- 
dignation this  morning,  when  Betty 
spoke  to  Falconar  of  my  *  spell  ? '  Why, 
what  else  would  have  induced  me  to 
pay  you  such  attention  to-day,  unless  it 
were  gratitude  ?  Pray  do  not  be  vain 
enough  to " 

"  Spare  me  ! "  I  cried ;  and  laughing, 
we  joined  the  company. 

Going  home  with  Falconar  that  even- 
ing, I  was  in  a  taciturn  mood,  and  we 


spoke  but  little  of  the  day's  events.  1 
retired  to  my  room,  and  went  to  the 
window,  into  which  the  calm  radiance 
of  a  full-orbed  moon  streamed  so 
brightly,  that  I  did  not  need  other  light. 
I  filled  a  glass  with  water,  placed  in  it 
the  little  wild  flower  that  the  Lady 
Cinella  had  given  me,  and  putting  it  in 
the  window-sill,  sat  down  in  a  comforta- 
ble chair  near  by,  to  muse.  It  was  a 
perfect  night.  The  distant  hills  and 
valleys,  the  forests  and  cultivated  fields, 
were  all  rejoicing  in  the  calm  enjoyment 
of  the  moonlight.  There  was  scarcely 
a  sound  to  be  heard,  save  a  dog  or  two 
baying  afar  olT,  the  trickling  tinkle  of 
sheep-bells  in  a  pasture  beyond  the 
woods,  and,  in  a  tree  by  the  house,  that 
exquisite  subdued  music  a  bird  makes 
when  it  sings  in  its  sleep.  Some  roses 
and  honeysuckles  that  clomb  almost 
up  to  the  window,  were  filling  the  air 
with  the  mellowest  mingled  fragrance, 
that  softened  my  spirit  like  incense.  I 
fancied  other  perfumes  blended  with  it, 
each  lending  an  additional  charm, — how 
could  I  help  but  fit  my  own  mood  to 
the  tender  night,  melting  my  soul  into 
the  essence  of  kindred  dreams!  The 
little  fiower  at  my  elbow  seemed  to  help 
to  charm  my  dissolving  fancies,  and 
called  me  soft  lulling  names,  and  sang 
me  songs  wherein  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale  blent  with  the  voice  of  the 
hermit-thrush  in  a  sort  of  requiem  and 
lullaby  to  all  the  cares  of  the  world,  its 
fevers  and  regrets,  and  all  the  sorrows 
that  can  weigh  on  souls,  forever  and 
forever  I 

Then,  out  of  the  spirit  of  those  odors 
and  those  songs,  there  leaped  a  raptur- 
ous pang,  which  yet  was  not  an  aching, 
but  a  joy,  not  keen,  but  full  and  round- 
ed ;  and  I  saw  pass  before  me,  as  one 
sees  the  form  of  his  beloved  in  a 
breezeless  lake,  the  image  of  the  Lady 
Cinella.  And  I  heard  her  voice  calling 
to  me  in  tones  that  gave  me  exquisite 
joy — ^tones  that  waked  within  my  heart 
dim  mysterious  echoes,  remembrances : 

*'  A  love-0ong  I  had  Bomovhcro  read, 
An  echo  from  a  mcoaured  strain—'* 

And  she  and  I  seemed  to  wander  away 
far  back    into   the   long-ago— always 
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blic  and  I-tbe  Lady  Cinella  and  I — 
agL's,  ageA  back,  into  flivine  mornings 
when  she  and  I  dwelt  tugelher,  plnck- 
ing  goUkn  fmit  Trom  cek'^tinl  orchards 
as  wc  wandered  along  Imnd  in  hand, 
nd  always  an  angel-music  8ung  around 
\l  Away —away— far  hiick— she  and 
1— hand  in  hand— &be  and  I — until  the 
iimbroftiul  orcharda  melted  out  of  sight^ 
and  the  divine  mnrnings  waxed  dim 
and  gray,  and  we  were  tl uttering — she 
and  I — fluttering  on — 

A  quick  step  behind  me — a  sudden 
light — a  sharp  voice — and  I  fult  Fal- 
con ar's  hand  on  my  ghouldcr, 

*'  I  came  to  sec — ^*  he  began ;  then, 
perceiving  my  condition  of  semi-tranoe, 
htt  exclaltned:  *'The  devil  I  what— al- 
ready !  I  did  not  dream  it !— Let  me 
wv — I'll  soon  Bet  you  right— what  is 
it  ? "  cried  he^  quickly  glancing  around. 
**  Ah  I  I  have  it  1 ''  he  added,  iri- 
unipliantly,  seizing  the  tumbler  in 
which  I  had  phiced  the  Lady  Cinclla^a 
little  flower,  *^  TU  set  you  right  in  a 
moment,  old  fellow."  And  without 
more  ado,  he  tossed  tumbler,  flower  and 
all,  out  of  the  open  window. 

**  What  did  you  do  that  for  ? "  cried 
I,  fiercely  simnging  up,  as  I  heard  the 
tumbler  crash  upon  the  walk  below. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  don^t  be  excited.    I 
'  did  it  for  your  benefit,  and  if  you'll  &it 
down  and  smoko  a  cigar,  I'U  try  to  tell 
you  why,  though  I  know  it  will   be 
I  lieuoed  hard  to  beat  such  nonsense  into 
font  head,  for  the  fact  that  it  is." 
"  But — ^my  flower — "' 
"  I  know.     I  tlirew  it  out  the  win- 
dow.   Cinella  gave  it  to  you.    Didu^t 
she  t '' 

"  She  did— and  therefore—" 
**  Tlierefore^  I  flung  it  away  1    Exact- 
ly 9o.    I  aui  glad  you  are  so  quick  of 
^  ■|>prehcnsion,  Kay,  for  VU  swear  I  never 
'anw  the  spell  w^orking  so  briskly  tt§  it 
was  when  I  came  in  here  on  my  way  to 
Iwd — ^luckily  for  you  ! '' 

"  Spell  t    What  do  you  mean  i  ^ 

"  Bit  down,  and  Til  telfyou.    There 

— you  won't  find  many  a  better  cigar 

Umn  thtit^  and  it  bn't  smuggled,  neither.  ^ 

*'  It  is  good — verv.    But — about  t\ke 

Ladj  Cinella !  ' 


^*  Exactly.  About  the  Lady  Cinella. 
That's  the  miachief  of  it,  and  FU  be 
hanged  if  I  know  how  to  tell  you,  Wc 
two  nineteenth-century  men,  with  our 
education,  our  hard  facts,  our  sciences, 
our  material  evidences,  and  the  like, 
hi>w  in  the  deuce  i^  one  of  us  to  tell  the 
other  a  n ursory ^tiUe  luid  cock-and*bull 
stor)'  of  a  fairy  godmother  and  a  be- 
witched maiden  ?  How  is  the  narrator 
to  convince  iho  hearer  that  be  himself 
believes  it,  in  the  first  place  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  the  hardest  patt  of 
it,"  sneered  L 

**  Of  coursfie.  There  it  is,  yon  see, 
Kay  •  what  docs  Keats  say  ? 

♦  Do  liol  all  dinrnt*  flj 
At  the  mf^re  toiicii  of  coldpbiloftopbjr  f 
Tliore  WHA  an  uwfal  niinbow  once  m  biKiveti : 
We  Utjow  b<?r  woof,  hvr  tcxlnrc,  tho  if  giren 
Id  the  dull  c:it;)lo^c  of  comcnou  ihiafi«t"' 

^"  I  know — I  kndw — but  what  baa  all 
this  to  do  with  the  Lady  Cinella — ^for 
Heaven's  sake  ? " 

**  y.iu  wouldn't  let  i\\e  flmah  the  quo- 
tatinn,  Kay,  where  it  speaks  of  the  dis- 
Bolving  influences  of  this  same  philoao- 
phy,  and  gives,  for  example : 

'  as  it  trcwbilc  maiJo 

Tho  tcntJor-personcKi  Lamia  molt  ialo  a  sbadeT* 

Now  the  tendcr-pcrsoned  Lady  CiufiUi 
is  a  Lamia." 

I  laughed,  more  at  hfs  eainestiieBS 
than  at  the  word,  for,  of  com*se,  I  took 
it  metaphoricall}', 

*'  Well»  I  don't  mean  positively  a  La- 
mia, but— it*s  lucky  for  her  she  didn^t 
live  at  Salem  a  short  while  since.  You 
believe  in  witches,  Kay,  belike  f  " 

"  Oh  yes — Lancashire  witches.*' 

«  And  spells  i  " 

**  Of  wenther  ? — yea,  Tre  seen  some.'" 

"  And  charms,  and  sorceries,  and  be- 
witch ings,  and  d — d  midnight  doingi^ 
generally,  to  scare  children  to  bed 
with  ?  You  believe  ia  such  thingiv 
donH  you,  Kay  ?  Yes  I  just  ab^int  ii* 
much  as  I  do— just  about  as  implicitly 
as  we  believe  the  moon  is  tuade  of  old 
Stilti'»n  cheese.  But,  neverthelcs.s  Kay,** 
said  he,  lowering  his  Toiee,  and  speak' 
iug  with  impressiTe  solemtuf  v  "  VWyr* 
thti^ta,  Ihtliiw  in  the  Lpf;  ' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ftii^uLiui  t   Bt-< 
lieve  in  her,  how  ?  " 

^'  Believe  that  she  la  a  witch — I.«iiiii^ 
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— sorceress —ghoule — or  something  of 
that  kind,  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
it.  Believe  that  she  has  fascinations 
which  overpower  the  will,  and  charms 
to  weaken  the  body.  Believe,  in  short, 
that,  as  the  negroes  say,  she  can  put 
*  spells'  upon  people  and  things,  visit 
them  with  the  *  evil  eye,'  make  them 
pine,  wither,  die !  Believe  it,  because  I 
know  it— just  as  I  dori't  believe  in  witch- 
craft, because  I  don't  know  it." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  cannot 
expect ^" 

"  Stop,  Kay  1  I  don''t  expect  you  to 
believe  me,  but  I  will  expect  you  to  be- 
lieve your  own  eyes,  by-and-by.  Now, 
I  only  tell  you  these  things,  to  forewarn 
you  of  what  you  can  see  yourself  after- 
wards, or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you 
if  you  don't.  Mind,  I  don't  say  this 
woman  does  these  things  wilfully,  I 
don't  say  she  does  them  consciously.  I 
shall  never  say  that  is  her  fault  which, 
after  all,  may  only  be  her  misfortune — 
her  awful  calamity,  I  should  say.  She 
may,  for  all  I  know,  be  like  that  Suc- 
cuba  in  Balzac's  filthy  *  Contea  Drolor 
tiqu^,''  who  never  loved  anyone — and  she 
was  very  promiscuous  in  her  affections, 
you  may  remember — but  that  person 
immediately  took  sick  and  died.  It 
wasn't  the  Succuba's  fault,  to  be  sure ; 
but  still,  the  people  died,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  authorities  of 
Touraine,  unsophisticated  advocates  of 
the  greatest-happiness  principle,  burnt 
Mistress  Succuba.  Now,  of  course,  I 
don't  go  in  for  burning  the  Lady  Ci- 
nella,  but " 

Ilerc  I  could  no  longer  restrain  my 
laughter. 

*'  All,  well,"  said  Falconar,  good-hu- 
morcdly,  "  you  haven't  seen  quite  as 
much  as  I  have,  Kay.  But  all  this  is, 
of  course,  only  by  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion. What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  is  a 
sort  of  half  gossipy,  half-kitchen-bom 
tradition  concerning  the  Lady  Cinella's 
antecedents,  and  which  is  resorted  to 
account  for  this  strange  power  in  the 
woman. 

"The  Lady  Cinella's  mother,"  said 
Falconar,  sucking  at  his  cigar,  "  was  an 
Englishwoman  of  very  great  beauty,  the 


daughter  of  an  oflScer  in  one  of  the 
British  line  regiments.  She  had  accom- 
panied her  father  to  Lidia  at  an  early 
age,  about  twelve,  I  believe,  and  was 
thrown  very  young  into  the  exceeding- 
ly mixed  military  and  civic  society  of 
Calcutta.  JStr  mother  had  been  a  spoil- 
ed English  beauty,  and  her  father  barely 
was  able  to  retain  his  commission,  so 
much  of  a  sot  was  he.  So  long  as  his 
purse  was  supplied  for  his  card-table 
and  his  brandy  pawnee,  he  cared  little 
what  might  become  of  his  daughter. 
Among  others  to  whom  Ruppley — the 
officer— became  indebted,  was  a  tall  and 
dignified  Affghan,  a  merchant  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  reputed  in  that 
country  to  possess  also  great  magical 
power.  He  began  to  visit  Ruppley's 
house,  and  by-and-by  it  was  reported 
that  Ruppley  had  sold  his  daughter  to 
the  Affghan  for  a  great  sum.  Be  this 
how  it  may,  the  man  loved  her  with  all 
the  intensity  of  his  Asiatic  blood,  and 
presently  it  was  published  that  the  two 
were  going  to  be  married.  In  fact,  the 
day  was  set,  and  the  Affghan  made  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  preparations 
to  receive  his  bride.  But,  on  the  very 
night  before  the  wedding,  Miss  Rup- 
pley fled  with  a  young  Ensign,  to  whom 
she  was  privately  united.  When  the 
Affghan  discovered  how  he  had  been 
treated,  it  is  said  his  rage  was  fearful  to 
witness.  He  raised  his  hand  in  solemn 
imprecation :  *  May  my  curse  dwell 
upon  this  house,'  he  said,  and  disap- 
peared. The  curse  did  dwell.  In  less 
than  six  months,  Ruppley  had  broken  his 
neck  in  a  steeple-chase,  and  his  wife 
had  drunken  herself  into  a  mad-house 
from  his  dram-bottle.  Meantime,  the 
young  couple  had  gone  off  to  the  hills, 
living  there  in  quiet.  One  day,  when 
the  Ensign  was  off  hunting  somewhere, 
and  his  wife,  now  very  near  her  confine- 
ment, was  sitting  singing  on  the  veran- 
dah of  their  bungalow,  a  t^ll  shadow 
fell  athwart  her  lap,  and  when  she  look- 
ed up,  she  beheld  the  injured  Affghan 
standing  before  her.  She  started  up, 
with  a  cry  of  terror,  but  he  seized  her 
by  the  wrist : 
"  '  I  loved  you,  and  you  deceived  me. 
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Men  do  nat  Injure  me  twice.  Listen  \ 
I  win  sing  jotx  a  lullaby  for  tlie  child 
Q&born.*  And,  in  shrilly  uuearthly 
tone^  he  fihriuked  out  a  Tense  which  is 
rough]  J  paraphrased  in  these  Hues ; 

'  TJIT  nljElitingole  thtll  ilmn  her  r(X«, 
Till  blood  AbaJl  £top  vhne  irtlcr  Hoirs, 
Tht  lialf  fiiic  loves  shAXl  |)iiio  atul  ^^, 
Tbo  half  bLc  lorn  frh&U  from  bar  ft j  ! ' 

At  the  end  of  the  singings  he  flung 
her  from  hiui,  and  disappe^ired.  She 
fell,  shncking,  in  strong  conrukioosi, 
ftud  when  the  Euslgu  returned,  his  child 
was  already  lioru. 

"  That  child  was  tlie  Lady  Clnella  ! '' 

luToluntarily  I  started,  to  ]^ear  of 
such  a  dark  and  ominous  hegiiiinng  to 
the  life  of  one  so  bright  and  beautiful. 
Falconar  proceeded : 

**  The  iH^kdy  of  the  AiTghan  was  found 
a  few  days  afterwards,  dashed  to  pieces 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  down  which 
he  had  cast  himself  Having  wrought 
his  fearful  spell,  he  had  no  further  de- 
sire to  live.  The  Ensign's  wife  survived 
the  terrible  shock  that  lui<l  L>CL'n  given 
her,  but  never  quite  recovered.  Her 
mind  was  shattered^  her  body  weaken- 
ed, and  she  also  died  when  Cinella  was 
about  five  years  old.  Then,  the  Ensign 
resigned  hi*?  comniiiLsion,  returned  to 
England,  and  put  his  daughter  in 
charge  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cherbury,  the 
eetimablc  lady  with  whom  she  still 
lives.  After  his  Heath,  which  occurred 
in  a  year  or  s*i,  Mra.  Cherbury  immi- 
grated to  this  country,  and,  being  a 
person  of  reSncment  and  wealrh,  estab- 
lished herself  aa  you  have  seen,  bring- 
ing up  her  niece  to  be  the  accomplished 
lady  you  know.  Mrs.  Cherbury  has 
formally  adopted  Ciuella,  has  made  her 
take  her  name,  and  will  bestow  all  her 
fortune  upon  her  when  ghe  dies.  And 
^ril  light  another  cigar — won*t  you 
have  one  ? " 

*^  But  the  speU— the  speU  !  "  said  I, 
impatiently ;  **  I  don't  see  the  working 
of  any  spell  in  all  fhi*!*'' 

**I  am  coming  to  that,  Kay,"  said 
Falconar,  quietly.  *^  As  I  told  yon,  all 
t\m  account  of  the  young  lady's  *  fore- 
baar&,*  as  our  people  phrase  it,  is  mere 
aenmnta^   hall    gossip   and    tradition, 


brought  from  England  and  India  by 
ayahs,  nurses,  and  other  domestics,  and 
kept  alive  and  slowly  disseminated  in 
this  country  through  similar  channels. 
All  this  would  go  for  nothing  wi^ 
thinking  folks,  but  that  it  bears  oat 
and  corroborates  our  own  es^perienots. 
Of  course,  like  all  such  stories;  it  Ih 
warped,  perverted,  exaggerated,  l»ut  I 
tell  it  to  you  exactly  as  it  is  told,  and 
leave  you  to  sift  out  for  yourself  the 
truth  from  the  fiction.  There  i*  another 
and  more  frightful  portion  of  this  tra- 
dition, in  which  the  spell  d^^  seem  to 
be  at  work.  In  point  of  fact^  a  cloud 
of  gloom  appears  to  have  engirt  the 
child  from  her  very  birth,  whether  bom 
of  i\ic  fitct  of  the  curse,  or  of  ita  effects, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  determined.  She 
was  like  those  ill-omened  sliips,  '  bnilt 
in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  ciuaes 
dark,^  aboard  which  sailors  so  dread  to 
go.  Death,  disease,  and  madness  walk- 
ed continually  in  her  train.  It  was  even 
said  tliat  the  Affghan,  when  he  seized 
her  mo  therms  wrist  to  cuise  her,  put 
himself  in  rapix>rt  with  the  unborn 
child,  and  so  procured  his  own  doom. 
It  was  whispered  that,  of  the  three 
native  nurses  of  the  child  during  hei 
first  six  years,  one  was  emit  with  lep- 
rosy, one  went  mad,  and  the  third  was 
bitten  to  death  by  a  Cobra  di  Oapello. 
Her  mother  pined  awhile  in  imbecility^ 
and  then  died.  Her  father  did  not  snr- 
vivc  long.  The  ship  that  brought  ihem 
to  England,  brought  the  cholera  ako, 
in  its  most  desolating  form.  All  this, 
I  repeat,  is  simple  cooks^-maid-tmcing 
of  coincidence,  and  goes  for  leas  than 
naught.  But^  at  the  fame  time,  it 
shows  at  how  early  a  period  this  young 
woman  began  to  be  obaenred  apart, 
with  reference  to  peculiar  circumatanees 
in  her  fortunes^how  soon  it  began  to 
be  suspected  that  a  certain  fatality  at- 
tended upou  her  foatstepa.  There  art* 
other  legends  in  connection  with  this, 
which  need  not  be  detailed^  snch  aa  that 
flowers  have  been  seen  to  withtr  when 
she  lookeil  at  them,  that  chOdrm  arr 
wont  to  shrink  away  and  tem  pale 
when  she  approaches  Ihem,  ^bc,  Aa 
**  Grant  all  that !  admit  aU  tiul  the 
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servants  say  for  what  such  talk  is  worth,'* 
cried  I^  impatient!}',  **  and  let  us  come  to 
the  actual — let  us  come  to  wliat  you 
haro  seen  nndknow — that's  the  point !  ^* 

*'  On  conaitleration,  nn,''  he  replied ; 
**  I  hare  no  desire  that  you  should  class 
my  own  experiences  with  those  of  the 
kitcheii*darase!s,  as  you  will  l^e  sore  to 
do,  if  I  tell  you  just  whut  I  have  seen 
and  heard.  Yon  will  meet  the  Lady 
Ciuulla  Again,  and  if  yoti  do,  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  he  able  to  see  and 
hear  for  yourstlfj^ 

**  But,  how  does  this  unconscionable 
art-mQ<^c  develop  its  operations  ?  Sure- 
ly,  if  people  drop  down  ad  Uhitumy  and 
without  disca^ic  aromid  any  ppraon^  it 
is  the  custom  of  thia  enlightened  a<re  to 
suspect  poison,  malpractice,  or  the  like, 
and  demand  a  judicial  investigation. 
Has  the  Lady  Cinella^s  conduct  been 
examined  into  by  the  Grand  Jury? 
Has  she  never  been  required  to  give 
bail  for  her  good  behavior  ?  Ilaa  she 
never  Ijrought  suit  against  any  of  her 
kin tl- spoken  neighbors  for  slander  1  I 
do  not  suppose  a  charge  of  witchcraft 
would  in  itself  be  a  ground  of  action 
in  court,  but  it  certainly  is  actionalde 
to  say  that  her  witchcraft  is  of  murder- 
ous propensities  J* 

In  spita  of  his  serious  mood,  Falconar 
was  compelled  to  laugh  heartily. 

**  Your  practical  w^ay  of  putting  the 
case,  Kay,"  said  he,  *^  certainly  justifies 
ine  in  refuging  you  my  personal  testi- 
mony. How  do  I  know  but  you  might 
ofter  yourself  a-j  counsel  for  the  defence, 
and  relum  me  to  the  Graud  Inquest  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  ? " 

*^  But  what  I  want  to  be  informed  of 
in  the  nature  of  thia  charm  or  spell 
with  which  the  Lady  CincUa  is  »up- 
|)oaed  to  be  endowed.  How  dots  it 
operate  ?  What  are  the  signs  by  which 
its  work  is  to  be  detected  ? " 

**  Why,  you  yourself  had  an  instance 
this  very  night»^^  replied  Falconar,  "  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  works." 

*^  How  do  you  mean  ?  '* 

"  Were  you  not  in  a  somnambulistic 
state  when  I  came  into  the  room? 
Were  you  not  in  perfect  rapport  at  the 
time  with  Cinella  ? " 


I  confessed  to  him  that  my  half, 
dream,  half  revery  was  associated  with 
the  La<1y  Cioclla,  as  was  very  natural, 
after  having  spent  the  day  in  such 
pleasant  company. 

**  Didn^t  she  bewitch  that  flower,  be- 
fore she  gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

Remembering  the  singular  action  that 
had  preceded  the  present  of  the  flower, 
I  was  silent. 

**And  I  will  wager,*'  persisted  Fal- 
conar, **  that,  before  she  gave  you  the 
flower,  she  pierced  you  through  wdth 
one  of  her  looks — the  Affghan  dagger, 
as  it  is  called  hereabouts  ?  eh  ?  You 
see  I  am  familiar  with  the  whole  modus 
operandi,  Kay,  I  will  be  able  to  take 
out    my  diploma  after   awhile^ — ^D.D. : 

Again  I  was  silent 

*'  You  w^ant  to  know  exactly  what  I 
think  about  this  Lady  Cinella,'^  added 
Falconar.  **  I  will  tell  you.  I  don*t 
believe  any  of  these  cock-and-bnll 
stories,  of  course,  nor  do  I  give  her 
credit  for  being  the  wholesale  d(?iith- 
<lealer  that  report  makes  her.  But  I  do 
believe  that  she  exerciseK,  in  her  own 
person,  whether  constantly  or  only  at 
intermittent  periods,  whether  of  her 
own  free  will  or  quite  unconsciously,  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  you,  but  I  knoto  that 
she  eloes  exercise  a  more  potent  degree 
of  that  peculiar  mesmeric,  magnetic,  or 
whatever-you-may-calbit  force,  than  any 
other  person  I  ever  saw.  The  common 
people  hereabouts  graphically  describe 
the  terrible  power  when  they  aay, 
^  There's  no  looking  at  the  Lady  Cinella 
when  her  Indian  devil  (meaning  the 
Affghan,  I  judge)  is  in  her,'  I  have 
necn  the  most  powerful  men  bend  to  her 
like  a  willow  twig  before  the  gale, 
when,  to  all  appeanmce,  she  was  not 
aware  of  their  presence.  I  am  con- 
vmced  that,  when  a  weak  will  is  often 
brought  under  this  mysterious  influence 
of  hcra,  a  deleterious  effect  is  produced. 
I  believe  that,  when  she  cxcrciAca  this 
power  of  hers  in  all  its  force  upon  cer- 
tain peculiarly  sensitive  natures— and 
she  has  done  so — it  withers  them  up  as 
the  flowers  were  withered  up  under  the 
breath  of  Rappaccini'a  daughter  in  the 
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talc.  I  will  not,  camiot,  dare  not  say 
th'Jki  the  Lady  Cinella  wields  this  dread 
power  of  hers  wnfuHy,  or  even  con- 
8cioii3ly,  for  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  is  as  amiable  as  Bhe  is  accom- 
plirflied  ami  beauliful ;  but,  assuredly, 
it  is  so,  that  in  mor«  than  one  instance 
it  has  been  wielded  w  ith  terrible^  nay, 
fatal  effect ;  and  I  wiflh  to  Heaven  she 
did  not  possess  it,  or,  at  least,  could 
control  it  better*  I  tell  you  all  these 
things,  Kay,  not  to  prejudice  you 
against  the  lady,  but  simply  to  put  you 
on  your  guard,  for  I  know  you  will  cub 
tivftte  her  acquaintance.  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend any  very  formidable  conse- 
quences in  your  case,  for  you  are  a 
strong  man,  with  a  pigheaded  ohsti- 
nocy  of  will ;  still,  your  experience  to- 
night proves  you  to  be  susceptible,  and 
therefore  I  aay,  take  care  of  the  Lady 


Cinella,  And  now,  good-night,  for  the 
chickens  are  beginning  to  cro  w,  already ." 

And  my  friend  took  up  hb  lamp,  and 
left  me  to  my  reflections* 

That  these  reflections  were  not  very 
nice  ones,  the  reader  nmy  infer  from  the 
fact  that  I  was  half  inclined  to  safipect 
my  fancy  of  a  weakne«a  towards  the 
Lady  Cinella. 

And  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  falling 
in  love  with  a  w^itch— no,  not  even  hail 
she  been  the  witch  of  Atlas  herself, 

Thought  I,  as  I  went  to  bed,  I  shall 
have  a  chance  to  sift  this  witchcraA 
business  pretty  soon. 

For  she  is  going  to  take  a  ride  with 
me  to-morrow. 

I  wonder  will  she  ride  upon  a  broom- 
stick ? 

And  I  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  of 
Mother  Shipton  I 


PART  IL 


Falcon  A  R  had  mounted  me  welt,  and 
the  Lady  Cinella's  horse  was  a  very 
spirited,  handsome  animal,  a  fitting 
pedestal  to  her  statuesque  grace  and 
beauty.  Siio  rode  admirably — "  like  i\ 
queen,"  a^  every  one  said  \  she  was  lull 
of  life  and  spirit  a,  and  the  morning 
was  one  of  those  dewy  pearls  of  sum- 
mer time  that  give  such  a  sense  of 
health  and  vigor  to  the  soul  and  frame. 
But  I  was  not  nij^eelf,— dull,  moody,  all 
that  Falcouar  had  told  me  the  night 
belbro  kept  repeating  itself  in  my 
mind,  nntil  I  found  myself  glancing 
askant  at  the  fair  image  by  my  side, 
and  involuntririly  coming  to  loathe  her 
m  Bpite  of  nil  her  bcanty.  She  talked 
on  with  a  life  to  which  I  could  not  re- 
spond, galloping  with  a  free  rein,  and 
sometimea  getting  as  far  ahead  of  me 
npon  the  road  as  she  kept  beyond  me 
in  talk,  I  was  angry  with  myself  for 
sulTering  these  morbid  imaginings  to 
overcome  me  so  ;  but,  I  could  not  help 
it,  make  what  eflbrt  I  would.  At  last, 
checking  her  horse  down  into  a  walk, 
3inella  drew  np  close  alongside  of  mc, 
ind  tiirnin;^,  fr'ced  a  long,  keen,  iuquir- 
"»g  y.r  ■  my  face. 

**  y^  ic  matter  with    yont" 


said  she,  abruptly.    "  You  are  not  tl 
same  person  I  found  so  ontertaining  yes- 
terday." 

*'  I  feel  unaccountably  dull,*'  1  an- 
swered ;  '"^  I  have  a  headache, — you 
must  excuse  me.*^ 

*'  A  headache  I  in  this  Bresh  morning 
air !     How  is  that  ?  '^ 

*^  I  do  not  know,"  I  said,  **im!e»— " 
I  suddenly  added,  willing  to  try  her — 
*'  unless  the  flower  you  gave  mc  yester- 
day could  have  caused  it.  I  slept  with 
it  in  my  room^  and  flowcre  are  said  to 
produce  very  unwholesome  fedings 
sometimes." 

''  Fie  1  your  suspicions  are  a  libd 
upon  my  modest  little  *  Quaker  Lady  S '" 
said  she,  with  an  entirely  nnembarra«A' 
cd  air — "  something  yon  have  eaten— or 
drank— or  your  cigar,  is  at  fault — and, 
mnn-like,  you  pick  upon  the  iDnoe<«nteit 
thing  of  any  to  blame.  But,  if  it  Ib 
only  a  headache,  with  no  dreary  heart- 
ache lying  perdu  behind  it,  like  the 
venomed  toad,  continually  to  drop  new 
poison  into  its  wells, — why,  I  can  cure 
it    Shall  I?" 

•^  Most  willingly,"  1  repliod. 

Without  any  display  of  maidenly 
consciousness,  she  drew  the  glove  froQ 
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her  right  hand,  reached  over,  beckoned 
me  down,  and,  as  I  bowed,  placed  the 
warm  palm  thrice  gently  upon  my  fore- 
head. 

"  There,"  said  she ;  "  now  it  will  go. 
Let  us  gallop  so  fast  it  will  not  catch 
up  with  you  again." 

So  saying,  she  drew  on  her  glove, 
gathered  up  her  reins,  touched  her 
mare  with  the  whip,  and  cantered  away 
80  briskly  that,  as  I  kept  by  her  side,  I 
felt  the  dewy  breeze  smite  coolly  and 
refreshingly  where  her  hand  had  so 
lightly  rested,  and,  ere  we  had  ridden 
two  hundred  yards,  not  only  was  the 
dull  aching  sense  completely  departed, 
but— 

**  My  soul 
Smoothed  itself  out,  a  long-cramped  scroll 
Freshening  and  flnttcring  in  the  wind ;  *' 

and,  in  place  of  the  apathy  and  dis- 
comfort which  had  until  then  possessed 
me,  I  felt  a  strange  exhilaration  and 
lightness  of  spirit,  a  sort  of  joyous  new- 
birth,  which  put  me  in  perfect  rapport 
with  the  fresh  pleasant  air,  and  with 
my  delightful  companion. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  she  cried,  waving  her 
hand  as  we  rode,  "  you  are  cured  al- 
ready I  The  touch  works  like  a  charm- 
Men  shall  not  call  me  a  witch  for  noth- 
ing." 

"'  I  am  indeed  healed,"  said  I,  "  in 
spirits  and  in  frame,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  how  you  are  able  to  weave  so 
potent  a  charm.  Do  wonder-workers 
ever  reveal  the  secret  of  their  spells  ? " 

"  Never,"  she  replied ;  "  unless,  like 
Samson,  they  yield  to  the  power  of  a 
spell  greater  than  their  own.  And 
that,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden  ear- 
nestness and  vehemence  really  startling 
— "  and  that,  I  shall  never,  never  do  I  " 

''  IIow  will  you  be  able  to  resist  it," 
answered  I,  "  seeing  the  charm  is  more 
potent  ttian  your  own?  You  will  be 
like  the  Genii  in  the  Arabian  tales,  who 
were  slaves  of  the  master  of  the  lamp, 
whomsoever  he  might  be." 

"  Hush  I  "  she  cried,  in  a  choking 
tone  that  startled  me — ^hush !  what  you 
say  is  torture  I "  and,  lashing  her  horse 
severely,  she  darted  away.  When  I 
was  again  by  her  side,  she  began  to  talk 
to  me  about  the  scenery,  about  rocks, 


flowers,  etc.,  and  gave  me  to  understand 
by  her  manner  that  the  topic -upon 
which  we  had  started  was  a  painful 
one,  and  must  be  discussed  no  more. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  explain  to  my- 
self how  this  sudden  change  in  my  feel- 
ings, from  extreme  depression  to  free- 
dom and  joy,  had  been  brought  about, 
nor  indeed  did  I  satisfy  myself  whether, 
it  was  the  Lady  Cinella^s  work,  or  the 
mere  simple  operation  of  my  own  imag- 
ination and  the  fresh  wholesome  air.  It 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of 
obscure  phenomena,  that  might  not  be 
phenomena  at  all,  while  in  the  company 
of  this  delightful  and  brilliant  woman, 
whose  talk  was  a  continual  intellectual 
stimulus,  while  her  mere  presence,  her 
bright  and  exalted  loveliness,  was  in  it- 
self a  charm  so  soothing  and  so  satisfy- 
ing, that  one  must  have  been  very  exi- 
gent indeed  to  inquire  farther.  It  is 
simple  human  nature,  I  believe,  not  only 
to  consider  beauty  as  "  its  own  excuse 
for  being,"  but  to  look  upon  all  its  sur- 
roundings, however  abnormal  they  may 
be,  as  necessary  conditions  to  its  exist- 
ence. Cleopatra's  dark  sultry  eyes  and 
glance  of  fire  could  not  be  without 
Cleopatra's  tropic  soul  and  her  Nile- 
flood  of  voluptuous  excess.  So,  at  least, 
we  fancy. 

As  we  rode  homewards  cheerily,  and 
talking  with  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
old  acquaintances,  we  met  a  carriage, 
in  which,  behind  a  colored  driver,  sat  a 
very  handsome  lady,  to  whom  I  had 
already  been  introduced.  I  bowed,  but 
Cinella  rode  stately  by.  The  lady  ac- 
knowledged my  salutation  slightly,  then 
turned,  and  looked  Cinella  in  the  face 
with  a  look  full  of  scorn,  and  a  curving 
lip.  At  the  same  time,  I  saw  her  de- 
liberately and  significantly  make  the 
sign  with  which  superstitious  Italians 
think  to  avert  the  malign  influence  of 
the  evil  eye.  Palpably,  it  was  meant  to 
insult,  and  I  saw  the  indignant  blood 
mount  into  Cinella's  face,  even  to  her 
temples.  She  rode  on,  however,  saying 
nothing.  Presently,  a  fawn-colored 
greyhound,  a  handsome,  lithe  animal, 
came  bounding  along,  in  pursuit,  evi- 
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dently,  of  tlie  camngt?.  At  sight  of 
this  animal,  Cinolla  uttered  a  sort  of 
angry  extlaiiuition,  hs  if  through  her 
clenched  to.etli,  and,  to  my  wonilcr  and 
dismay,  pkickcd  the  gauntlet  from  her 
hand,  and  flung  It  at  the  dog^  so  truly 
that  it  struck  the  animal  on  the  back. 
The  hound,  startled,  sprang  out  of  the 
,  way,  and,  huwilJercd,  frightened,  ran 
uiKler  my  horse'B  feet.  Before  I  could 
draw  rein,  the  mischief  %vas  done— the 
shod  hoofs  struck  it  cruelly,  knocked  it 
down,  and  it  lay  panting  and  howling 
upon  the  ground,  its  ribs  liadly  crushed. 
Ere  I  could  dismount,  Ciuella  w^as  al- 
ready upon  her  feet,  and,  with  passion- 
ate cxcLimations  of  i>ity  and  grief, 
sought  to  pick  the  dog  up.  But  the  j>oor 
animal,  grievously  wounded  as  it  was, 
attempted  to  crawl  away  from  her  in 
terror,  and,  when  I  picked  it  up,  lay 
panting  in  my  arms,  and  licking  my 
hiinds,  it^  heart  beating  wildly^  and  its 
large  eyes  following  every  motion  of 
Cinclla  with  a  dumb  terror  that  was 
distre;4tiiug  to  behold,  Cinella  sat  down 
upon  a  stone  by  the  roadside,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Even  the  dumb  beasts !  **  she  cried  ; 
"  even  the  dumb  beasts  I  " 

While  I  held  the  wounded  animal 
upon  my  knees,  seeking  with  what  mde 
surgery  I  was  master  of  to  reduce  the 
fractm-es,  the  Ciirriagc  with  the  lady  in 
it  drove  rapidly  back. 

*'  Oh,  Fido  I  Fido  !  ray  poor  dog  I 
ne  is  killed  ! '' 

*'  He  is  badly  hurt,  madam,"  said  T, 
**  but  will  recover.  31  y  horse  trod  upon 
him  before  I  could  check  him,-*  I  did 
not,  for  shame^B  sake,  mention  the  inci- 
dent of  Cinella*s  glove.  And  I  banded 
the  animal  carefully  to  her  in  the  car- 
riage, **  I  beg  you  to  believe,  IMrs.  — ''' 
I  was  beginning,  when  she  interrupted 
me,  caressing  her  dog  the  while, 

**  Dim't  excuse  yourself,  Mr.  Bhinch- 
fieur,"  said  ghe,  very  kindly  ;  *^  I  know 
it  wasj  an  accident,  and  must  grieve  you 
more  than  it  does  me»  Bee,  Fido  licks 
yonr  hand,  in  token  of  forgiveness ! " 
She  glanced  at  Cinella,  still  sitting 
weeping  upon  the  stone,  and  said  bit- 
terly, so  loud  the  other  could  not  fail 


to  hear  her,  '*  I  never  knew  before  that 
Miss  Cherhury  had  so  tender  a  heart ; 
I  beg  she  will  not  distress  herself  over 
so  poor  an  olject  m  a  crippled  dog! 
Drive  on,  John — home  !  Good-day, 
Mr.  Blanch  lieu  r  1  ■  ■     And  she  was  gone, 

Cinella  «^till  sat  there,  weeping  and 
Bobbing.  I  had  not  yet  gotten  over  the 
shock  of  what  she  had  done.  It  was 
something  1  could  not  reconcile  with 
what  I  had  fancied  the  girVa  character, 
and  altogether,  the  circmnstanccs  were 
so  bewildering  that  I  felt  stunned,  al- 
most. But  I  did  not  seek  to  conceal  my 
indignation.     I  could  not. 

^'Hadn't  we  better  ridel"  said  I, 
gravely. 

Without  a  word,  she  suffered  me  to 
help  her  upon  her  hoi^e.  Then,  1  pick- 
ed up  the  gauntlet  from  the  dust,  and 
mounted  myself. 

*'  Here  b  your  glove,  Miss  Cherboiy," 
said  L 

She  took  it,  and  put  it  on  her  band, 
without  a  word.  Then,  raising  her  vdl, 
she  turned  her  face  full  on  mine,  the 
tears  still  flowing,  and  said : 

"Do  you  think  the  dog  will  die- 
poor  Fido  ?  ** 

*'  I  trust  not" 

*'  I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  strike 
it,**  she  said,  simply.  I  made  her  ne 
reply.    She  w^ent  on,  as  we  rode: 

*'  I  would  sooner  thrust  my  hand  int4» 
the  fire  than  injure  a  poor,  innocent, 
dumb  beaatj  believe  me,  Mr.  Blaneh- 
fleur ! '' 

**  I  trust  you  would,  Mis9  Chcrbury.*' 

"Yet,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  struck 
Fido,  struck  him  viciously,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  hurt." 

"It  lyna  very  unfortunate,"  1  eaid, 
gravely, 

"  Mn  BlanchfleUT,"  said  ^he,  epcaking 
rapidly,  and  with  great  cxcitcmoni 
<*  you  saw  that  look  she  gave  mc — that 
insulting  gesture  she  made  ?  yon  hcarrl 
what  she  said  ?  Mr.  Blanch fleur,  Ixjforc 
Heaven  I  love  her — I  love  Adelaide  as  I 
do  my  own  soul — yet  you  see  how  she 
treats  mo  t  how  she  scorns  mc  and  in- 
sults me ! " 

"But  you  struck  at  the  dog,  Mi^ 
Cherbury,  not  at  her*'' 
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"  No  I  no  I  no  I  "  she  cried,  passion- 
ately, "  I  did  not  see  him — I  did  not 
see  the  dog  1  I  only  thought  of  resent- 
ing the  affront  put  upon  me  by  the 
woman  I  have  loved— -I  love,  so  dearly ! 
Before  a  stranger,  too  I  Mr.  Blanch- 
fleur,  I  love  Adelaide  1  I  would  give 
my  life  for  her—and  she  loved  me, 
once.  We  were  most  intimate  friends. 
'  And  now,  she  hates  me  ?  But  I  love 
her  still,  dearly  as  ever." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  I,  indefinitely. 

"  It  is  my  fault,"  she  said,  passionate- 
ly, "  yet  I  could  not  help  it  1  Adelaide 
and  I  were  school-girls  together,  and 
constant  companions,  devoted  friends. 
But  Tom,  her  brother,  poor  Tom,  came 
between.  He— he  loved  me.  I  liked 
him,  but  not  that  way — so  I  had  to  dis* 
miss  him.  And  that  caused  the  trou- 
ble." 

"  Surely,  you  were  not  to  blame  for 
that.  Miss  Cherbury,  nor  ought  your 
friend  to  quarrel  with  you  for  not  lov- 
ing her  brother.  Many  a  man  has  to 
bs  dismissed  because  he  has  not  learned 
how  to  woo  properly." 

"  I  know  that,  3Ir.  Blanchfleur,"  said 
she ;  then  she  added,  in  a  subdued, 
tremulous  tone,  while  a  sudden  pallor 
came  into  her  fece, — "  but  that  is  not  it. 
Poor  Tom — died!  And  that  is  why 
Adelaide  hates  me  so  !  " 

She  shivered,  and,  in  spite  of  myself 
I  shivered  too.  We  said  no  more  until 
we  reached  her  home.  I  would  not  go 
in,  and,  after  helping  her  from  her 
horse,  and  leaving  her  at  the  door,  I 
mounted,  and  was  riding  away,  when 
she  called  me«to  her,  at  the  same  time 
coming  towards  me,  gathering  her  rid- 
ing skirts  over  her  arm. 

"  Mr.  Blanchfleur,"  she  asked,  look- 
ing up,  but  only  half  looking  in  my 
face,  and  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"Do  you  think  poor  Fido  will  forgive 
me  ? " 

Involuntarily  I  put  myself  in  "  poor 
Fido's  "  place,  and,  moved  by  the  love- 
liness of  that  entreating  face,  I  cried 
impulsively,  "  I  know  he  will,  Miss 
Cherbury,  and  lick  your  hand,  as  he 
licked  mine." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Blanchfleur," 


said  she,  with  simple  sincerity ;  and  I 
saw  the  tears  gush  into  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  away. 

Next  time  I  met  her,  at  her  aunt's, 
some  three  or  four  days  afterwards,  she 
came  to  meet  me  eagerly,  and,  with  a 
face  full  of  joy,  cried  out,  giving  me 
her  hand  at  the  same  time, 

-"  Fido  will  not  die,  Mr.  Blanchfleur  1 
He  is  getting  well !  I  have  been  cater- 
ing for  the  poor  creature  I " 

"  Ah !  it  was  you  then,  that  sent  the 
dog  that  strange  present  of  a  squirrel, 
was  it.  Miss  Cherbury?"  said  Doctor 
Hoyt,  the  village  physician,  a  'surgeon 
of  repute,  buried  far  beneath  his  deserts 
in  this  healthy  country  neighborhood. 
He  gazed  at  her  keenly,  as  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  simply,  "Fido 
and  I  used  to  bo  very  good  friends,  be- 
fore—before poor  Tom  died.  I  wanted 
to  send  him  something  nice,  but  Ade- 
laide would  not  have  received  it,  com- 
ing from  me,  so  I  got  black  John  to 
take  it  as  coming  from  himself." 

"  Strange  1 "  said  the  doctor,  as  if  to 
himself. 

"  Why  strange,  Dr.  Hoyt  ? "  rejoined 
she,  imi)etuously.  "  Do  I  not  tell  you 
I  loved  the  dog  ? " 

"  That  is  the  strange  part  of  it.  Miss 
Cherbury,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  almost 
stem,  the  dog  is  dead  I  " 

"  Dead  I "  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
agony.  "  Dead  I  "  a  sudden  swift  hor- 
ror mounted  into  her  face,  she  stared 
around  her  in  a  mute,  bewildered  way, 
then,  putting  her  white  hands  to  her 
forehead,  abruptly  left  the  room. 

"  You  say  the  dog  is  dead  ? "  asked 
Falconar,  coming  up. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Hoyt,  grimly.  "  I 
was  called  in — ^glad  to  get  a  surgical 
case,  even  if  it  is  a  mere  dog,  and  I  had 
got  the  little  hound  almost  on  his  legs 
again.  I  was  present  when  black  John 
brought  the  squirrel.  Adelaide  gave 
Fido  a  bit,  which  he  ate  greedily,  then 
laid  down,  and,  while  we  were  talking 
oyer  him,  the  little  beast  quietly  stretch- 
ed himself  out  and  died,  almost  without 
a  sigh." 

"  Poison  ? "  asked  Falconar,  in  a  low 
tone. 
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**  No,"  said  Bi\  Iloyt,  empliaticaHy ; 
**  I  suijpected  tliat,  cariiud  off  the  squir- 
ixil,  and  have  carefully  tested  for  it.  No 
poison  I  Our  umiiible  fdend,*''  indicat- 
ing with  his  thumb  tlic  door  through 
which  CiocUa  had  disappciired,  *' must 
Lave  put  her  •sptll  *  upon  it,  as  you  say. 
I  tell  ytm  what,  Falconar/^  added  he, 
•'  I  am  iifraid  I  nm  l-eginaiug  to  couae 
into  your  theory  of  this  cuse.  It's  a 
confounded  mystery  I  ^' 

Falcouar  looked  at  nic  significantly. 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr,  Blanckfleur,"" 
j|aid  the  doctor,  turning  to  mc.  "  1  for- 
'  'got  you  were  a  atranger.  Falconar  and 
I  are  students  of  human  nature,  pretty 
keen  ones,  too — eh,  Falcouar  ?— and  \vc 
have  long  differed  in  regard  to  what  di- 
agnosis ^Jaould  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
prettiest  piece  of  womanhood  in  this 
coimtr}%  I  begin  to  suspect  all  my  phi- 
losophy will  have  to  go  down  before  Fal- 
conar'a  cruel e,  ridiculous  coDJccture," 


**  Falconar  and  I  &ftire  talked  about 
this  matter,^*  I  ^aicU 

*^  And  you  thuik  we  have  no  right  to 
deal  thus  lightly  with  so  strange  a 
topic  ?  Perhrips  »o— but,  when  you 
have  been  longer  amongst  us,  you  ^vill 
find  that  the  oiyitery  is  in  everybody's 
mouth,  high  and  low.  Your  friend  is 
right,  however,  Falconar,""^  added  be; 
*'  we  must  not  talk  about  this  hound 
business^  for,  if  Adelaide  should  come 
to  hear  that  Cinella  sent  the  squirrel, 
she  will  be  certain  to  charge  pi#ison, 
and  make  a  scandal  about  it/' 

We  did  not  see  the  Lady  CincUa  any 
more  that  day.  She  excused  heraelf  to 
us,  through  Mrj.  Oherbury,  upon  the 
plea  of  a  hpadache,  and  wo  soon  took 
our  departure.  Riding  home,  the  doc- 
tor^ Falconar,  and  I  got  into  a  grave 
and  abstruse  discussion  upon  the  fiiV 
ject  of  inesmeric  influences,  and  the 
£asciiiatioB  of  animals. 


THE  LAST  OF  TIIE  TROUBADOURS. 

"  Sftlimmo  bu,  ei  pHmo  ed  io  ^condo^ 
Tauto  eh'iu  vidi  dvUu  oosc  bclk, 
Cbo  poiia  il  Ciot,  per  un  pertugio  tosda  : 


TnE  picture  of  Yirgil  leading  Dauto 
from  the  nether  darkness  into  the  upper 
w*orld| 

"  Where  Lbiui  oatoomo,  iiRaln  thi^y  lair  tbo  stars, '^ 

is  a  fitting  image  of  the  struggle  and 
progress  of  a  great  ii;ind  from  the 
deeps  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  into 
the  beautiful  world  of  Poetry,  where 
balmy  zephyrs  dry  the  tears  and  fill  the 
Ituags,  and  where  Nature  resounds  with 
happy  songs  which  the  emancipated 
soul  may  Icaru  and  repeat  to  thousands 
who  like  himself  are  yearning  for  light 
and  knowledg<?  and  pleasure. 

Jacques  JAfiiIIJ^^,  the  hiBt  of  the 
Troubadours,  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  modem  literature.  The  son  of  a 
tailor,  and  himself,  to  t^ie  day  of  his 
death,  a  barber,  it  is  not  the  strangest 
fact  concerning  him  that  he  ranks  in  the 
hnnoialklo  literature  of  labor  with  Tay- 


lor the  waterman,  Bloomficld  the  shOi 
maker,  Burns  the  ploughman ;  or  with 
Bcranger,  another  tailor's  sou,  and  Jean 
Heboul  the  baker.  Ilis  claims  to  oar 
consideration  are  fur  greater  than  this* 
During  his  life,  although  very  popular 
in  France,  there  was  bu^  a!i  occaBioiiftl 
and  scanty  niijution  of  bim  in  England 
and  America ;  it  seems  well,  now  that 
ho  is  dead,  to  examine  more  carefully 
his  singular  and  unique  claims,  and  to 
pay  a  brief  iVmcrican  tribute  to  hi* 
memory. 

Those  poets  of  labor,  just  mentioned, 
wrote  in  the  current  English  and  Frencli 
of  the  day,  and  were  read  wherever  these 
languages  were  spoken.  But  Jas;m!n  is 
the  poet  of  a  language  long  since  di*- 
used,  except  as  the  peasant  language  of 
the  South  of  France,  and  he  wrote  to 
please  the  people,  who,  li^c  bin  .^if. 
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spoke  that  ^anguago,  and  were  educated 
only  in  the  sch<K>l  of  Ntititre. 

But  this  language,  now  so  forgotten, 
liatl  a  glorious  past.  A  daughter  of  the 
Latin,  the  Froeenfale  Hatnftne  had  its 
birth  in  thitt  territory  of  which  Ville- 
main  Bays;  ^'Victorious  Rome  was 
pleased  to  call  it,  not  a  province  of 
Italy,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  elder 
Pliny,  a  continuation  of  Italy  itM-lf.*' 
The  Prt)venv*le  wa^  the  earliest  horn 
and  most  precotitjUi^  of  the  dialects 
which  sprang  fnim  the  Latin,  and 
reacheil  its  primv  in  the  twelftli  centu- 
ry ;  it  was  made  flexible,  versatile,  and 
harmonious  by  jongleurs  and  trouha- 
doiirs,  who  sang  and  recited  in  their 
wanderings  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  the 
passion  of  lovers.  It  spread,  with  only 
slight  dialectic  differences,  into  Eastern 
Spain,  the  coat^tg  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  Balearic  Lsles ;  and  it  bore  it^ielf  m 
honorable  rivalry  with  thcLaugue  dVd, 
which  was  spoken  to  the  north  of  the 
Loire.  But  power  and  progress  were  at 
the  North,  ivhilcdevastatiojj  and  misery 
held  Bway  at  the  South.  In  vain  did 
literature  and  language  st niggle  against 
the  tierce  persecution  of  the  Alhigenses, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; both  rapidly  declined,  until  the 
Langue  d'oc,  or  Proven^^al,  became  a 
piitois  defined  by  a  French  writer  as 
'*  an  old  language  which  has  Buffered 
misfortunes,^'  aiid  described  by  another 
as  **  persLCutee  jusque  sous  le  channie," 
driven  from  the  chateau  to  the  thatch. 
Tlais  language  was  the  sole  inheritance 
of  the  poor  barber  poet,  who  came  un- 
heralded upon  his  birthright ;  but  ho 
drew  inspiration  from  the  life  around 
him  ;  heard  with  joy  the  simple  stories 
and  traditioim  of  the  country  side,  and 
in  a  rhyme,  like  that  of  the  Trouba- 
dourS|  but  far  livelier  and  more  varied, 
he  wove  them  into  garlands  of  song  for 
the  festival  days  of  his  admiring  com- 
rades. At  first  that  was  his  sole  ambi- 
tion ;  but  his  fame  soon  spread  to  the 
North,  It  became  the  fashion  for  Par- 
isian tourists  to  vbit  his  humble  shop. 
Travellers  from  other  countries  were 
attracted  by  the  literary  phenomenon ; 
hi3  poems  were  translated  into  French, 


English,  and  Germai?,  and  thus  his  old 
popular  tongue,  fallen  for  centuries  into 
oblivion,  has  for  a  time  resumed  its 
phice  in  jjt^jrature  among  the  written 
languages. 

This  is  the  praise  that  is  duo  to  Jas- 
min, Let  US  look  very  briefly  at  his  life 
and  works.  Of  his  life  there  is  little  to 
say,  as  to  its  events,  at  least ;  a  dozen 
lines  would  complete  the  biography ; 
but  his  works  merit  and  will  repay  a 
more  studious  consideration. 

Jacques  Jasmin  was  born  at  Agen, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Department  of 
Lot-et-Garonae.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  eldtr  Scaliger  died,  and  the  younger 
was  boni  here,  because  their  fame  seems 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  memory  and  aflect- 
ed  the  imagination  of  Jasmin.  He  be* 
came,  he  says,  a  dreamer  by  the  foun- 
tain when  he  was  told  that  "  a  famous 
writer,  Jules-Cesar  Scaliger,  had  made 
his  immortal  veraes  chime  with  tthe 
sound  of  its  silver  wave." 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  his  earlier 
poems,  *^  Mous  Soubenis  ^^  (m^a  souvenirs)^ 
which  appeared  in  1830^  fur  a  simple 
and  touching  account  of  his  early  ca* 
reer;  he  describes  the  hardshi|js  and 
extreme  poverty  of  his  youth,  and 
gives  a  humorous  account  of  ]\h  pecca- 
dilloes. The  JasnuMs,  for  generations, 
had  the  unfortunate  habit  of  dying  in 
the  alms-house,  and  he  touchingly  de- 
scribes the  parting  with  his  poor  old 
grandli\ther,  as  overcome  by  poverty 
and  sickness,  he  sets  off  tottering  for  the 
same  final  resting-place.  Once  the  Jas- 
min family  were  without  bread,  and 
his  mo  therms  wedding  ring,  en  demwr 
rcsMrrt,  went  to  the  pawnbroker's  to 
fhrnish  a  meal,  and  when  it  came,  how 
the  children  laughed  and  shouted,  and 
ate,  oblivious  of  the  morrow  I  The 
furniture  of  the  old  room,  bow  meagre  I 
Then  came  his  lessons  at  the  church 
seminary  or  charity  school,  and  the 
story  of  his  progrci^s ;  in  six  mouths  he 
had  learned  to  read,  six  months  after  he 
was  an  aeolytc  in  the  mnsn,  agmn  six 
months  pass,  and  he  is  a  alnger  in  the 
choir,  intoning  the  Tantum  Ergo,  A 
comic  account  follows  of  his  first  h>vc 
scrape ;    he  is  caught  and  locketl  up, 
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but  passes  the  dine  in  stealing  tbe  pre- 
serves of  the  Bupcrior — an  unpardona- 
l>le  siu  ;  aud  thus,  six  niontlis  uilter,  be 
is  driTen  awaj  accursed. 

At  length,  behold  him  in  tho  mats&n-- 
nette  hleucy  apprentice  to  the  barber,  to 
learn  *'  the  eilver  secrets  of  the  razor 
and  the  comb."  But  while  be  learned 
to  make  find  dress  wigs,  to  cut  bair  and 
to  ahave,  the  burning  passion  of  song 
came  upon  hiiu.  His  leisure  time  wiis 
passed  iu  reading,  but  he  reTf»lTed 
poemd  in  bis  mind  and  aang  them  eTcn 
ivitb  the  scissors  or  razor  in  bis  band. 
He  read  Florian  and  Dueray  Duminil^ 
fell  in  lore  with  the  language  of  Esttik^ 
and  determined  to  write  in  *'  that  sweet 
patois  wbicli  she  spoke  so  charniinglj/' 
With  a  crowd  be  went  to  tbe  theatre, 
and  be  was  iu  ecstacies  at  the  plavj  tbe 
music^  tbe  eceaes ;  ah, 

*' nue  de  pai«  hout^U 

Oh  jconmo  y  canton  \Aiaxl   quin  pari  a  doui   rt 
tpndro.'^ 

With  such  simple  events^  a  double  ex* 

istence,  be  says,  wa^i  engendered  within 

bim ;    tbe  one  craving  a  solitude    in 

which  lie  **  dreamed  a  thousand  aweet 

things*,'^    the    other    seeking    tbe    gay 

world  Tsdtb  its  m3^iad  pleasures.     At 

eighteen   he  married,  dressed  for  the 

occasion  in  his  "  dyed  cap,  blue  coat, 

and  coarse  shirt  with  a  calico   front," 

Then  in  tbe  hey-day  of  youth,  and  feel- 

iug  the  afflatus  of  poetry,  the  question 

naturally  fixose  wiiether  he  should  shave 

or  sing  for  a  living;    but  freeing  in  a 

country  paper  the  sage  couplet, 

*'  Pcpisufl  was  the  honm  that  bor* 
Poets  to  the  aliD-s-bou&o  door/' 

be  made  bis  final  determination  that  he 
would  shave  for  a  living  and  sing  for 
pleasure,  and  be  never  deviated  from 
this  determuiation. 

This  iA  a  very  simple  recital,  taken 
from  the  aouvcnir^^  but  they  are 
throughout  illustrative  of  the  man; 
proud  of  bis  poverty,  i>roud  of  his 
trade,  and  proud  of  bis  verses.  He 
says,  **  I  might  had  I  wished,  by  lj<->rrow- 
ing  lying  colors,  have  painted  fine  ad- 
ventures,  which  would  have  made  me 
more  famous ;  for  in  our  age,  covered 
with  gold  and  silk,  the  ffdse  dazzles 


and  pleases,  while  Truth  tires  and  seemB 
cold.  Away  with  the  false ;  I  desire  the 
true.  Let  others  lie  in  their  works  ;  as 
for  me,  I  am  what  I  am,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  If  I  am  not  handsome,  I 
am  real." 

And  at  the  clo.^  of  hh  poem  be  dLsr* 
plays  the  cheerfulness  of  his  phiioso- 
phy  by  saying  of  his  poem  : 

*"  Pi^di  mouu  Wut  cs  bmy,  tnalt  oonn  pas  ia.tjrm 
BiHi  mgius  Ters  en  popiJlotot" 

"  I  lose  my  time,  'tis  true,  but  not  my 
paper,  for  that  I  can  use  to  make  curl 
papers,** 

His  Cri5t  publisbtd  work,  and  one 
which  immediately  gave  him  renown, 
was  L&u  Ch^iWktn  (Le  Churhtjtri)^  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  conceived  without  a 
knowledge  of  Homer  and  the  schools, 
so  correctly,  and  executed  so  powerfully, 
tliat,  in  tbe  opinion  of  Nodier,  it  con- 
tests the  prize  with  tbe  Lutnn  of  Boi- 
lean  and  La  >Sf4'ehvi  UnpiUi  {th^  rope  qf 
the  hidti),  of  Tassonl  In  1*35  ap- 
peared his  little  pastoral  epic  VJbttyh 
de  CmtM'Cuific  (the  Blind  Girl  of  Ca^t^l- 
Cuilli-),  of  which  LCon  de  Lavtrgno 
speaks  as  "  Cette  ton  eh  ante  histnire  qui 
a  fait  verser  tant  de  larmes  sur  toute  la 
Hgnc  des  Pyrent-es."  Although  it  bus 
been  rendered  by  Longfellow  in  EugUsh 
as  'well  as  l»otb  idioms  woukl  admit, 
there  are  a  freshness  and  naturalneas  in 
the  story,  aod  a  harmony  and  tender- 
ness in  the  language  of  tbe  original, 
Tvhicb  arc  not  even  approacbed  in  the 
tran  shit  ion.  In  1S40  be  gave  to  the 
world  his  Fran^onneto  (Franconnette), 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Tou- 
louse,  and  which  eminent  critics  have 
considered  bis  best  poem.  The  elit€  of 
Toulouse  Ijad  given  bbu  a  banquet  in 
1830,  and  the  President  bad  offered  as  a 
sentiment,  "  The  adopted  son  of  the 
city  of  Toulouse, — Jasmin.''  This  poem 
was  his  response.  It  is  long,  and  will 
not  bear  partition,  but  without  thorough 
aud  delighted  perusal,  n»>  one  cjin  form 
an  idea  of  ita  wonderful  peasant  crea- 
tions, the  Tcrsatiie  dramatic  effects,  the 
dancing  measure  of  the  Lyric  portions, 
and  tbe  climax  wldcb  is  reached  in  the 
Qu  at  nemo  Paouzo,  or  fourth  canto. 
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Fiunr^onnette  is  the  village  belle,  La 
Fbuluh  de  laa  Poulidos  {La  Jolle  den 
Jdic*),,  whose  beauties  arc  described  l^y 
the  poet  in  enthuBisstic  dttailw*  She  b 
betrothed  to  Marcel,  a  Boklicr,  upon 
whom  she  looka  coldly ;  but  iu  the 
dancc^  when,  according  to  custom,  the 
maiden,  who  becomes  tired,  is  obliged 
to  submit  to  an  embrace  from  her  pEirt- 
ner,  she  gives  the  kiss  to  Pasiial,  the 
blacksmith,  and  with  it  her  heart,  which 
hftd  beoii  untouched  before.  This  en- 
ragoB  Marcel,  who  slaps  the  fortunate 
rival  in  the  face^  and  is  knocked  down 
and  thoroughly  Ijeaten  for  his  pains. 
Then  he  meditates  revenge,  which  is 
the  principal  motive  of  the  piece.  At 
the  Christmas  festival,  Marcel  appears 
disguised  as  the  Sorcerer  of  the  Black 
Wood,  and  denounces  the  poor  girl  as 
the  cui*3ed  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  and 
"  gold  to  the  dunl ;  '*  any  one  who  mar- 
ries her,  will  die  at  her  first  embrace. 
The  credulous  villagers  avoid  her,  the 
priest  refuses  her  the  communion,  the 
mob  rush  to  her  cottage  to  bum  her  in 
it,  wlicn  Pascal  and  Marcel  rush  upon 
the  scene,  and  at  the  moment  of  great- 
est danger,  the  latter  confesses  his  strat- 
agem, and  generously  gives  her  up  to 
FascaL  But  upon  this  Blender  plot 
■  what  garlands  of  poetry  are  lestooncd  I 
what  dramatic  effects,  what  lyric  bursts  I 
The  pictures  of  the  peasants*  festivals 
verify  the  French  dictum :  **  If  you 
wishf  great  gentlemen,  to  describe  us 
shepherds  as  we  lure,  you  must  become 
peasaQta  yourselves."  Nothing  can  he 
finer  than  the  love-song  conjposL*d  by 
Pascal,  en  tmubmhur^  and  sung  for  him 
by  his  friend*Thnmas>  tn  joft*jh'tit\  And 
the  close  is  at  once  comic  and  touching: 
Eiiriy  in  the  morning,  after  the  mar- 
riagCj  the  crowd  of  gay  youths,  still  un- 
cert-ain  as  to  the  sorcery,  assemble  before 
the  house  to  kntrw  of  the  welfare  of  ks 
nouTcaiu  tnurie-^ :  Pascal  and  Fran^on* 
nette  come  to  the  little  window,  and 
Frauvonnette,  blushing  scarlet,  presents 
the  two  pieces  of  the  broken  garter, 
while  the  young  men,  more  madly  her 
admirers  tlian  ever,  shout,  *'0h  I  Jamais 
plus  uou  creyren  as  sourcics  I "  (Wo 
shall  believe  in  sorceries  do  more). 


But  we  have  neither  the  time  to 
spend  iu  these  delineations,  nor  are  we 
satiiified  to  weaken  these  beautiful 
poems  by  attempted  outlines. 

Iu  1340  he  published  his  Malttv 
rLiouciinia  {Craey  Martha)^  which,  if  not 
so  much  a  w^^rk  of  varied  art,  is  a  still 
more  touching  story  than  Franronnotte. 
The  next  year  appeared  Ij!S  Deux  Frh'cB 
Juiiuaus  {Lou4  diis/ra^d  ht:dsou:i)^  and  iu 
1849,  La  Seinairw  d'ufi  FiU  (La  sem- 
mano  d'un  fil). 

We  have  mentioned  only  his  princi- 
pal poems;  his  minor  verses  are  aU 
striking  and  beautiful ;  but  we  must 
pass  them  by,  to  say  that,  with  all  the 
simplicity,  causality,  and  freshness  of  tho 
improvisatore,  in  seeming,  the  poetry  of 
Jasmin  is  in  reality  thoroughly  labored 
and  chdtic.  It  comes,  indeed,  fresh 
from  the  heart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart, 
it  is  in  the  language  of  the  people; 
there  is  no  rhetorical  artifice ;  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  schools,  but,  like  a  skil- 
ful painter,  he  w^orks  by  ruks,  all  hough 
self-t«ught.  lie  makes  the  cartoon,  he 
studies  his  perenns  and  groups  from  hfe, 
he  spreads  his  c^uvas,  and  ho  spares  no 
labor  to  make  his  figures  speak  and  live 
before  us.  Ills  poems  are  thus  cabinet 
pictures  of  rare  truth  and  mrc  llnish* 
There  is  a  passage  in  his  life  which  il- 
lustrates his  high  appreciation  of  the 
labor  justly  demanded  by  tho  art  of 
poetry,  and  in  which  he  speaks  admira- 
bly for  himself.  There  was  a  certain 
Peyrotte,  a  peasant  poct^  like  himself, 
aj>otur  of  the  tiepartment  of  IKrault, 
who  sent  him  a  Christmas  challenge  iu 
1847  to  recite  verses  in  the  style  of  the 
old  troubadours,  at  the  public  games  iu 
MontpdVur.  Peyrotte  proposed  that 
four  persons  known  to  literature  should 
name  three  subjects,  thut  the  pjcts 
should  be  shut  up  for  twenty-four  hoars 
to  treat  them,  and  then  come  forth  and 
C4>mpete  for  the  prize  in  public  recita- 
tion. This  challenge  was  made  public ; 
here  is  Jasmin's  letter  hi  reply : 

"  Sir :  I  received  only  day  befure  ycalcrday, 
the  evening  In^fore  my  dcpurttirc,  your  caritl 
fyo<tiqne;  but  I  itmisI  lull  you  tlml  Iijm!  I  re- 
cmved  it  at  a  fntin;  opportune  time,  I  shotild 
not  have  beeo  able  to  accept  It. 
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What!  «ir,  j-ou  propose  to  my  muse,  irhich 
so  much  lorca  frc^  air  ftad  liburtj,  tosbut  it- 
self up  in  a  close  room,  guarded  bj  four  seoti^ 
fkds,  wLo  would  let  nothing  but  food  pass  ia, 
ftnd,  ihere^  to  treat  three  gircn  sabjectJ  io 
twentj'foup  boors  t  ♦ , .  Three  iubjecta  in  tweu* 
tr-fuur  hour*!  You  make  me  shudder,  sin  In 
the  danger  to  which  you  \TDu!d  SQbJoct  my 
muse,  I  must  coufeas  to  you»  in  all  humility, 
that  it  has  been  so  naia  in  its  follonring  of  the 
anfUni  itehool,  as  to  be  only  able  to  grant  mo 
two  or  thret  €4r99i  a  day.  liy  Ato  poems: 
L'Amtt^U,  Mti  ^uff^nir*t  Fran^s^nft^ti^  Marth4 
la  FolU^  and  L^  Daux-  Jummux^  hare  oost  me 
twelve  years  of  labor,  and  they  do  nott  more- 
over, number  io  all  more  than  two  thou:»aud 
ibar  hundred  verses. 

The  chancsa,  yoa  see,  would  not  be  equal. 
Hardly  would  our  two  muses  become  prisonerii 
when  youra  would  have  fiaiahod  the  tfipU  £aik, 
before  mioe,  poor  little  weack,  would  hare 
found  its  first  inspiration. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  dare  to  enter  the  lists 
with  yoa.  The  horse  that  drags  its  car  pain- 
fully along,  but  whtch^  nerenhcJess,  arrives  at 
its  goal,  cannot  compete  with  the  fiery  loco- 
motive. The  art  which  produces  verses  odq 
by  one,  cannot  enter  ioto  competition  with  the 

So  my  muse  declares  lUeTf  in  advance  con- 
quered, and  I  authorize  yon  to  register  my  de* 
claraUoo  to  that  eflfcet.  I  have  the  honor,  siri 
to  saJ  lite  y o u .  Jacqi; es  Jasm ix. 

P*  S. — yovr  that  you  know  the  muse,  in 
two  words^  know  the  mau,  I  love  glory,  but 
the  success  of  another  never  disturbs  my 
sleep.  J.  J." 

Next  to  tliis  self-rospect  And  this 
jiMus- taking  devotion  to  his  muie,  the 
most  striking  charjicteristic  of  the  poet 
b  his  wonderful  versatility,  ilo.st  poeta 
perfonn  Ijest  in  a  single  part ;  Jasmin  is 
not  only  equally  felicitous  in  the  graTe 
and  the  gay,  but  ho  so  intermingles 
l>oth  tbat  his  power  over  the  reade^  is 
greatly  enhanced  thereby.  He  passes 
with  perfect  commaod  from  laughter  to 
tears,  from  the  ife  pt-ofundU  to  the 
EjBoUavL  Add  to  tlus  that  he  was  a 
great  actor,  as  well  as  a  great  dramatist. 
With  a  singularly  mobile  face,  effecdTO 
nainrol  gestures,  clear  pronmiciation, 
and  a  nobly  modulated  voice,  he  re- 
cited and  acted  his  own  poems,  to  the 
great  delight  and  amid  the  enthusiasm 
of  thousands  who  flocked  to  hear  him, 
as  he  made  his  annual  tour  through  the 
provinoea.  Ofli^  visitetl  in  his  humble 
home,   by  strangers    and   taumts,  he 


would  burst  from  liis  shop  into  his  lit- 
tle sanded  parlor,  razor  or  comb  in 
hand,  and  say,  **  Excuse  me  a  few  min* 
utes,  I  am  shaving  a  customer/-  ThiA 
done,  he  would  return,  and  take  out  his 
portfolio.  *•  Shall  I  make  you  laugh  w 
cry  ?  or  perhaps  both  ?  I  can  do  it;^ 
And  then,  although  his  auditors  knew 
nothing  of  the  language,  the  acting  was 
BO  excellent,  that  they  caught  its  mean* 
ing,  and  hiughcd  or  cried  as  he  played 
upon  the  chorda  of  their  hearts.  Th^ 
saw  the  story  in  his  fac«,  and  at  his  fin^ 
gers'  ends.  Lavergne,  after  witnessing 
such  a  display,  declared :  ^*  H  est  plea- 
reur,  il  est  bouffon,  U  est  sublime,  il 
est  naif, — c'est  un  grand  artiste.  The 
man  was  the  poem  himself^  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Troubadours,  one  of  the 
people,  the  friend  of  the  people,  the 
poet  of  tbe  people,  making  the  old 
patois  resound  again  through  Francf% 
ainging  not  chatiwn^  de  geaie  and  »tr- 
tmtei^  not  the  impuritiea  of  the  gay 
seien^^  and  the  arriU  tV  nnu>\tr^  but  the 
simple  life  of  the  peasant  and  a  pure 
mondity  never  tarnished  by  the  humid 
breath  of  lust. 

Jasmin  never  lost  his  simplicity,  but 
with  it  he  always  had  a  harmless,  and 
what  may  Ije  called  a  self-protecting 
vanity*  He  estituated  himself  at  hla 
real  value ;  he  thought  himself  the  best 
modem  poet  Prance  had  produced. 
Titled  visitors,  who  came  to  hear  him 
read,  he  received  in  his  humble  house, 
with  genuine  good  humor,  but  without 
,  obsequiousness.  They  came  ia  him, 
and  he  obliged  them ;  he  wanted  noth- 
ing they  could  bestow.  He  was  the 
poet-hero  of  Agon,  whicbr  gave  him  a 
golden  crown  ;  at  Lyons  ho  rrceived 
two  crowns.  He  was  the  ndoptctl  child 
of  Toulouse.  Alluned  to  Pariis,  he*  was 
kindly  received  by  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  family,  invested  with  the  L^gicn 
tThonncury  and,  what  he  esteemed  much 
more,  was  honored  with  a  banquet  by 
the  barbers  of  Paria^  At  the  •hnet  of 
the  French  Academy  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1852,  he  received  th©  **  extra- 
ordinary prize  '*  of  five  thousand  fruues^ 
on  presenting  which  M.  Villcmain,  the 
distinguished  litterateur  and  peq>dtiut 
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secretary,  pronounced  a  laudatory  dis-  Uant  crowd  of  modem  French  writers 

course  of  great  beauty  and  finish,  in  could  such  an  ^loge  belong, 

which,  after  mentioning  his  other  claims  Often  urged  to  come  into  the  sunlight 

to  this  prize,  he  says :  "Another  glory  of  patronage  or  court  favor  at  Lyons 

of  this  original  talent,  a  title  by  which  and  Paris,  and  to  repose  upon  his  lau- 

it  seeks  the  literary  crown,  is  that  it  rels,  he   always  refused,  and  returned 

breathes  only  the  justest  and  purest  happy  and  contented  to  the  maisonnette 

sentiments ; — God,  country,  the  f^ily,  hletie,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 

love  well  bestowed  and  faithful,  grate-  tober,  1864.     "We  have   reserved   for 

ful  friendship,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  another  paper,  should  time  and  space 

poor,  the  orphan,  the  suffering,  fdr  the  warrant,  a  version  of  his  story  of  Crazy 

village  church,  for  the  ruined  home  of  Martha  (MaUro  L'lnoueento),  which  our 

the  good  priest,  for  the  statue  of  the  readers,  we  feel  sure,  will  thank  us  foi 

hero."    To  whom  else  .among  the  bril-  bringing  to  their  knowledge. 


THE  DREAM  OP  PILATE'S  WIFE. 

**  When  Pilato  waa  set  down  on  the  jadgment-soat,  his  wife  sent  unto  him,  saying,  *  Have  thou  noth* 
ing  to  do  with  that  just  man ;  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him.*  **— 
MaU,  zzvii.  19. 

I  KNOW  my  lord  would  laugh  my  dream  to  scorn. 
He  dreams  no  dreams,  or  else  sees  truth  and  dream 
The  same.    Why  should  I  tell  him  ?    What  a  night  1 
If  I  should  speak  its  visions,  I  believe 
Our  very  augurs  would  declare  me  mad, 
And  these  fanatic  Jews  themselves  would  say 
No  prophet  of  their  sacred  books  e'er  saw 
In  fasting  trance  so  weird  a  world. — 

Methought 
I  stood  before  the  temple  gates.    A  vast 
And  wondrous  moonlight  flooded  the  huge  pile, 
Whose  pillars  gleamed  with  stately  white  and  gold : 
And  on  the  steps  one  stood,  and  stretched  his  arms 
And  called,  *  Come  unto  me,  come  unto  me  1 
All  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
And  I  will  give  you  rest  I '    Bweet  was  that  voice 
And  plaintive,  with  an  undertone  of  strength 
That  thrilled  the  soul  with  strange  unrest  and  love. 
Nor  less  did  love  bum  in  his  deep  young  eyes 
And  light  a  halo  round  his  lofty  brow. 
But  all  the  people  hurried  by,  and  scoffed. 
Or  laughed.    None  came  to  him.    None  took 
His  hand.    Tet  still  he  stood,  like  some 
Grand  statue  of  our  Roman  Pantheon, 
But  different— for  godlike  love  and  truth 
Illumined  him.    Jove  and  Apollo  thus 
Never  were  fashioned  by  the  sculptor's  hand. 

But  my  dream  changed.    The  golden  moonlight  paled 
Under  a  flying  scud  of  mist,  and  all 
Grew  black  behind  the  temple.    Muttering  moans 
VOL.  IV. — 74 
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Of  thn|idcr  burst  afar  o*er  Olivet. 

The  monumenta!  typresses  beyond 

The  walls  grew  blacker,  and  the  olive  trees 

Tossed  like  gray  phantomi?,  tlieir  huge  twisted  tninki 

Moaning  and  shivering.    A  great  ^^iod  arose 

And  bore  a  blare  of  trumpets  Irom  the  west^ 

TYailiDg  along  the  sky.    Then  shadowy  shapes 

That  seemed  the  semblance  of  an  army^  passed 

Tumultuous,  crowding  all  their  serried  force, 

With  chariots  and  flying  Btnndard*  on 

Into  one  solid  thunder-cloud,  whence  carae 

Swift  halls  of  fire  and  cratiliing  thunder  pcala, 

Till  all  the  temple  ahook.     But  in  the  pause 

Between  the  peals,  I  heard  upon  the  steps  * 

That  voice  stiil  plaintive,  as  a  wind-harp*8  tone, 

"  Jerusalem^  Jerusalem,"  it  cried, 

"  Thou  that  doat  stone  the  prophets,  thou  whose  hand 

Naib  to  the  bitter  and  the  shameful  cross 

The  bringers  of  good  tidings.    Ah^  how  oft 

Would  I  have  gathered  thee  unto  my  heart 

As  the  hen  gathereth  her  young  j  but  ye 

Would  not     Behold,  your  hour  has  corae ! '' 

And  then, 
The  changes  of  my  dream  swept  me  along 
Through  streets  I  never  saw — through  low-artrhed  door^ 
Through  crumped  and  tortuous  caves,  up  marble  stepa 
Through  royal  halls  that  opened  vistas  long, 
Past  golden  thrones,  where  kings  and  emperors 
Sat  mute  and  dead — past  endless  hurrying  crowds, 
Past  gleaming  files  of  grim  centurions,^ 
On,  till  I  reached  a  bleak  and  windy  hill, — 
And  some  one  whispered  *'  Golgotha,"    There  hung 
The  yonlh  whom  they  accuse  toKlay,  upon 
The  Roman  gibbet.    Low  his  hcM  was  bowed 
In  agonizing  death.    But  slowly  all  his  form 
Grew  luminous^ — and  luminous  the  cross, 
And  llie  great  light  increased  till  all  the  place 
Was  morning  sunshine.     And  behold  the  crowd 
Around  all  vanished  in  the  blaze.    Behold, 
The  kings  all  crumbled  on  their  shadowy  tbrouea^ — 
The  iron  legions  blew  away  like  smoke — 
Yea,  the  great  temple  and  the  city  walls 
And  all  the  people— 6id«l  into  air. 
But  that  strange  cross,  with  Him  who  hung  thereon 
Grew  to  a  blinding  ^un. 

Tljcn  a  voice  spoke, 
*'  The  heavenly  kingdom  cnmeth  upon  earth. 
The  truth — not  mine,  but  Qod's  and  man's— the  troth 
Man's  soul  is  bom  into  as  into  air 
And  sunshine  comes  not  to  destroy,  but  comes 
Creating  all  tilings  new — till  the  whole  earth 
la  saturated  with  the  love  of  God, 
And  all  mrvnkind  are  one  great  family.^' 
Then,  far  away  on  the  horizon's  verge 
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I  ?aw  ft  city  sbiuinpf — ^half  on  earth 

It  Bcemcd,  and  half  in  air.    Perhaps,  I  thought, 

Tliis  is  great  Rome — and  I  ghall  fioil  the  house 

r  lived  in  when  a  girl,  and  shield  myself 

In  its  cool  courts  from  this  intense  strange  light ; 

And  then  I  hurried  on,  o'er  rugged  rocks, 

O'er  windy  plauis,  down  valleys  dim  and  damp, 

That  held  the  twilight  all  day  long— till  all 

Grew  dark,  and  I  went  groping  through  the  gloom ; 

Then  suddenly  a  yawning  precipice 

Ended  my  flight — and  giddy  on  its  verge 

I  sank,  and  slid,  down,  down,  clutch ing  the  air — 

Sliot  through  with  dizzy  horror — ^while  pale  forms 

Of  nameless  terror  at  the  bottom  stood 

And  held  their  arms  to  grasp  me— when  I  woke — 

I  woke — drenched  with  great  drops  of  agony — 

And  lay  awake,  counting  the  weird  wan  hours 

Of  murky  dawn,     I  will  not  tell  my  dream 

To  Pilat© — only  that  I  dreamed  of  Him, 

The  wondrous  Teacher,  suffering  much  in  dreams. 

I  trust  my  lord  will  bear  no  part  to-day 

In  this  unhallowed  trial — else  I  fear 

Some  hidden  curse  will  light  upon  our  house — 

Such  visions  cannot  be  false  auguries. 


LAVIKIA: 
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So  Hits,  Kearney  came  to  Riverdalo 
AJtd  the  Ridge,  and  furnished  our  La- 
vlnla  food  for  thought,  which  would 
not  be  exhausted  in  many  a  year  to 
coma  "  Now  "  she  said  on  the  day  of 
noticipatcd  arrival,  "  now  I  shall  better 
adervitand  her  son ; "  but  in  that  she 
,  mistaken  ;  for  when  Lav  in  i  a  stood 
I  to  face  with  the  mother,  in  form  so 
much  resemblet^  by  the  son,  she  felt 
drtiwn  toward  her  as  she  had  never  felt 
dmwn  toward  woman  before. 

Ex  tern  ally,  mother  and  sou  presented 
A  eurprisliig  resemblance.  There  was 
tliQ  iame  ctherial  grace  of  person,  the 
Sftin0  Ciir  hair,  fair  brows,  light  eyes, 
the  flame  nobly-shaped  and  lightly-col- 
ored cottntcnancc.  There  the  likcnesa 
cml^^d.  The  tenant*  of  these  Ibrms  were 
glra&ger$  to  each  other.    The  one  was 


manifestly  of  this  world — ^but  to  what 
world  belonged  tlie  other  ? 

A  woman  unlike  3Irs.  Brooks,  that 
fair  ornament  of  society,  quite  as  unlike 
herself,  an  absorbed  woman  of  business, 
Mrs,  Kearney  dwelt  in  a  sphere  which 
she  had  made  her  own— and  dwelt  in 
it  as  a  prophetess  and  jndge.  Abound- 
ing in  sympathy,  she  alxnuided  also  in 
wisdom ;  and  it  was  a  wisdom  not  of 
this  world. 

She  had  flUed  no  mean  sphere  in  this 
life.  Never  appearing  on  any  conspicu- 
ous stage  of  action,  she  was  the  secret 
spring  of  many  a  conspictious  act. 
Wherever  minds  in  advance  of  their 
generation  met  together,  fired  to  any 
lofty  action  of  reform,  there  her  influ- 
ence was  felt.  She  counted  it  groat 
gain  when  she  saw  her  hopes  qnicken- 
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iog  in  strong  hearts,  licr  beliefs  enkin- 
dling biiive  ima^'i nations,  lier  aims  en- 
ergizing socictj. 

Perbapa  sbe  had  as  little  executive 
force  as  mortal  ever  had  ;  but  as  she  sat 
with  folded  hands,  as  in  a  dream,  gazing 
Tipoa  the  unfoldiog  fntore,  a  more  than 
mortal  light  seemed  beaming  from  her 
eyes,  and  by  the  hope  and  the  faith 
that  burned  so  brightly  within  her 
some  of  the  best  achievements  of  her 
time  won  the  applause  of  earnesj  and 
true  hearts. 

Little  Flora,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
gncst  who  speedily  became  endeared  to 
every  soul  uuder  that  roof,  saw  enrap- 
tured all  the  mother  in  the  son. 

Lavioia,  beholding  the  mother,  judged 
the  son. 

And  had,  Mrs.  Kearney  come  to  River- 
djile  and  the  Kiilge,  as  she  had  come 
and  gone  tbiough  the  summers  and  the 
winters  of  her  life,  not  for  herself,  neith- 
er for  her  son,  but  to  bless,  uplift^  and 
enlighten  these  strangers  ?  Weeks  pftss- 
ed  away,  and  she  gave  uq  sign  of  an 
intention  to  depart. 

And  as  time  went  on,  there  crept  into 
the  manner  of  Lavinia  a  gentleness  and 
softness  new,  or  long  forgotten ;  into 
her  voice  a  auavity  and  deference  that 
was,  to  say  the  hast,  surprising.  The 
people  about  her  lost  something  of  the 
doubt  and  dread  of  her  which  had 
lurked  in  their  hearts?.  But  with  this 
change  came  no  mercifulness  into  her 
judgment  of  ^Irs.  Kearney *s  son.  Cruel, 
selfish,  brutal  J  she  saw  him,  and  for 
nettling  passed  his  smooth  exterior. 

He  would  not  have  recognized  such 
characterization  of  himself,  and  of 
course  did  not  suppose  that  Lavinia 
could  make  of  him  a  drawing  with 
these  features  fur  her  private  gallery. 
For  this  reason,  though  he  felt  the  vaii- 
nnce  between  them,  he  did  not  avoid 
her  society,  and  was  willing  enough 
that  she  should  know  that  he  was  at 
issue  with  his  mother  on  most  points. 

*^  If  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  my  maternal  friend  to 
make  a  convert  of  you,  Misa  Lavinia,  I 
would  not  willingly  leave  you  two  alone 
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together,"  ho  said  one  afternooo^  when 
he  came  down-stairs  from  one  of  his 
brief  visits  to  his  mother's  apartment, 
and  found  Lavinia  in  the  yard,  at  work. 

**I  should  despair  of  myself,'' 
swercd  Lavinia,  **  if  I  thought  it  im* 
possible  for  me  to  be  pretty  thoroughly 
converted  by  her." 

"  You  don*t  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about/' 

*^  Do  yon  ?  " 

**  I  know  pretty  well  what  is  involved 
in  some  of  those  fine  theories  of  hen; 
with  ns  tliey  implied  a  swarm  of  people 
who  bred  a  famine,  and  actually,  if 
father  and  mother  had  not  broken  up 
housekeeping  J  and  gone  to  the  com- 
munity, I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  become  of  them,  I  suppose  Blrs. 
Brooks  told  you  that  was  where  she 
made  their  acquaintuce.'* 

"  No/' 

"  It  was.  My  mother  <ljd  a  good 
thing  then.  She  showed  Mrs.  Brooks 
that  the  community  was  no  place  for 
her,  and  made  her  go  back  home.  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  that  after  all, 
that  act  paid.  But,  of  course^  the  com- 
munity people  were  down  on  her  for  it, 
and  so  they  all  left.  Father  and  moth- 
er, I  mean,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Brooks.  It 
raised  the  very  miachiet^' 

He  laughed  bitterly.  He  was  not 
equal,  not  he,  to  the  cup  of  cold  water 
and  the  crust  of  bread  od  which  his 
parents  had  fared,  and  were  content  to 
fare,  to  their  lives*  end,  if  thus  they 
might  further  any  one  of  the  great  hu- 
man interests  which  they  had  at  heart, 

Lavinia  shuddered  while  she  listeoed 
to  young  Kearney's  criticism  of  oreuts 
BO  momentous  in  the  hbtory  of  his 
mother.  A  day  might  come,  when  she 
would  seek  as  vainly  in  Beujamin*s  cjcs 
for  a  glance  of  sympathy  iis  this  mother 
sought,  looking  towards  her  son  1 

One  day  Mrs,  Kearney  made  a  remark 
concerning  the  busy  and  the  care-fall  life  j 
Lavinia  was  living. 

*^Yct  suppose  I  fail  with  either  or 
with  both  of  these  children  t "  Lavinia 
answered.  **My  father  and  mother 
have  given  them  to  me,  us  you 
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eay.    Suppose  I  fiin^,  as  sometimes  I 

I  fear  I  may,  that  it  would  hftve  been  bet- 
ter for  thorn  if  I  had  let  them  grow  here 
aa  they  would  have  groivu  Tvithout 
me.'' 

**  I  know — I  know — these  are  the 
fears  und  the  doubts  which  perplex  all 
thoughtftil  souls.  But,  rem  ember,  you 
are  not  ProTidence.  You  are  only  one 
of  His  agents.  If  you  go  wrong,  He 
may  overrule  it — or  thwart  you.*' 

It  would  have  connoted  Mrs.  Kearney 
beyond  measure  could  she  have  detect- 
ed any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  Laviiiia 
towards  her  boh,   which   would    have 
proved  that  he  had  won  the  respect,  or 
^^  the  confidence,  of  this  honest  heart* 
f      What  did  she  tliink  of  the  cMld  who 
nestled  near  her  aa  often  as  she  mighty 
and  wiw  never  so  content  as  when  wait- 
ing  on   her,    or   listening  to  her  talk. 
I       What  did  ^he  think  of  dear  Flo,  who 
^■'waa  always  bringinf^  fresh  flowers  for 
^mher  vases,  and  seeking  out  her  wants 
before    she  herself  waa  conscious    of 
them  f    She  saw  young  eyes,  whose  vis- 
ion was  ibiperfect,  for  a  soft  haze  en- 
veloped every  bare  and  ugly  fact  on 
which    Flora    looked.       Perhaps    she 
would  never  waken  from  her  pleai*ant 
dream.     If  that  could  be  made  certain  I 

•  Could  she  only  have  been  asaured  of 
that,  the  mother  of  Aaron  Kearney  would 
gladly  have  departed  from  thii^  life 
^^  which  had  eo  afHicted,  tormented,  and 
^■disappointed  her,  without  a  ^igh. 
^B  But,  not  seeing  it,  and  not  asj^urcil, 
^■ihe  said  to  Lavinia,  and  many  a  day 
^^and  many  an  hoiu-  the  words  had  trem- 
bled* on  her  tongue : 

**  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  your 
little  Flora  to  my  son  ?  " 

Lavinia  started,  seemed  astonished, 
would  have  looked  indignant  and  said, 
"  How  preposterous  I  ^'  but  the  sjieaker 
was  Mrs,  Kearney. 

**  I  do  not  think  I  understand  you,*' 

■  she  said,  folding  her  hands  together. 
**  I  am  nfraid  you  do  not  understand 
her,  quite.  Kot  tliat  there  is  any  thing 
you  should  fear  to  discover.  But  Flora 
is  not  exactly  the  child  it  is  very  natu- 
ral you  should  think  her.  She  has 
grown  faster  than  you  could  believe.^* 


*'  She  is  nearly  sixteen,  but  a  perfect 
childp*'  Lavinia  said. 

"  If,  for  any  reason,  you  would  not 
like  to  see  her  married  some  day  to  my 
Bon,  you  should  now  take  the  precau- 
tions you  think  best  to  take.  You,  for 
your  part,  might  see  such  a  union  less 
desirable  than  I,  on  my  part,  might," 

Silence  followed  these  words;  and 
then^  OS  if  to  relieve  Lavinia  of  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  theme  which  at 
present  she  might  feel  incapable  of  dis- 
cussing wisely,  ilr^s,  Kearney  said : 

"  There  is  something  else  on  my  mind 
Tvhieli  concerns  you  nearly.  I  trust  that 
you  will  see  I  am  not  merely  inquisitive. 
Who  is  this  young  man,  who  seems  to 
be  so  much  disturbed  on  your  ac- 
count ? " 

"  Tell  u^e,"  said  Lavinia,  with  sudden 
warmth,  '^  tell  me  obout  him.** 

*'  You  might  make  him  very  happy." 
The  tone  of  yoice  in  which  this  was 
sp<3ken,  the  gaze  which  accompanied 
the  words,  made  Lavinia  turn  away  un- 
easily as  she  answered : 

**  He  thinks  I  could.  Is  it  my  busi- 
ness to  consider  that  rather  than  other 
things  that  appear  to  me  more  impor- 
tant ? " 

**  Love  is  not  to  he  trifled  with,  I 
know.  Perhaps  it  will  some  time  ap- 
pear to  you  that  a  strong,  steady,  noble 
affection  is  above  iirice.^* 

"  If  I  ctmld  not  return  it  ?  " 

"  Have  you  never  supposed  yon  could 
return  it  t " 

**  Yea,  when  I  was  younger,  and  knew 
less.*' 

**  Ah,  Lavinia  t  Bkl  you  know  less 
then  ?  Was  it  not  perhaps  a  true  in- 
stinct ?  '* 

'*  If  I  had  married  him  five  years  ago 
I  might  havt;  been  quite  satisfied  with 
all  that  would  have  followed.  But  now 
all  i^  different." 

*' It  may  be  not  st»  difterent  as  you 
suppose.  I  have  had  many  thoughts 
concerning  you  and  him.  Do  not  de- 
cide quite  yet  that  you  must  take  sepa- 
rate paths.  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
lose  more  than  can  ever  be  made  good 
to  you,  I  was  never  before,  but  once, 
so  strongly  impressed  by  a  fact  of  thia 
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char&cten  But  if  you  will  be  in- 
fluenc4?d,  consider  that  be  i3  a  tnan  wbo 
makes  quick  dedeioiis,  and  acts  prompt- 
Ij.  PoMiblj  yon  may  relent  toa  Late, 
to  yotur  sorrow  as  well  as  bis/' 

*'  Am  I  only  to  consider- — —  Wc  will 
drop  the  Btibject^  But  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  spoken  betrayed  La- 
viiiia^  and  she  was  aware  of  it  when  she 
met  the  gaze  of  Mrs^  Kearney,  During 
the  pa^  weeks,  by  some  extraordinary 
pniceaa,  she  had  found  restored  to  her 
the  spirit  of  old  time  which  saw  in  Jas- 
per a  hero.  In  the  days  of  his  adverse 
fortune  she  had  faund  hen^ir  drawing 
neiirer  to  him.  And  thL*  sympathy,  or 
kindliness,  or  tenderness,  she  could  not 
now  conceal  from  herself,  had  increased 
since  Mrs.  Kearney  came  to  the  Hidge. 

xin. 

Tliat  aame  evening  she  was  goiag 
through  the  orchaT<l  followed  by  Tom, 
the  great  yellow  watch  dog,  when  Jas- 
per, walking  on  the  high  road,  saw  her, 
and,  climbing  the  fence^  followed  her. 
Bhe  did  not  see  him,  but  was  thinking 
that  she  would  be  kind  to  Jasper ;  her 
heart  was  full  of  Boftening  iniluonces. 
She  reniemhered  the  days  when  she  was 
so  happy  with  him^  and  once  she  briiiih- 
cd  the  tears  away  which  sprang  up 
with  remembrance. 

**  One  dog  after  another,'^  muttered 
Jaf^per  as  he  followed,  but  he  walked  on 
the  faster. 

**  Lavinia,'^  he  said,  speaking  at  the 
moment  when  she  turned  to  sec  who 
came,  but  not  one  instant  sooner,  "  Fve 
heard  something  quoer^" 

She  turned  her  steps  as  well  as  her 
face,' when  she  heard  hie  voice,  and  be- 
gan to  walk  down  the  field  with  him. 
Bhe  had  not  seen  Jasper  in  a  fortnight, 
and  her  heart  was  kindly  drawn  toward 
him  at  the  moment  when  he  appeared, 
as  I  have  shown. 

**  What  is  it,  Jasper  ?  ^  she  asked  ; 
there  wa^j  something  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  thnt  made  him  pause  before  he 
an&wcrud.  It  turned  his  thoughts  in 
quite  another  direction  from  that  in 
which  they  had  been  running. 

'*  Perhaps    you     know    already,    his 


mother  >>eing  with  yon  in  the  house ' 
he  answered  at  length. 

^  I  have  heard  nothing  about  Aaron 
Kearney,  if  yon  are  thinking  of  him." 

**  It's  a  broke  concern,  Lavinia."  Per* 
haps  it  should  not  have  been  expected 
of  Jasper^  hmnan  nature  that  he  should 
manifest  any  special  sympathy  aa  he 
made  this  announcement,  fie  deceotlj 
refrained  from  expressing  aatisfoction. 

^  Jacob's  t  I  am  sorpriaed,^'  sold  La< 
vinia. 

**  So  will  everybody  be.  Jacob  has 
gone  oflt  He  and  his  wife— nobody 
knows  where.  I  was  down  to  the  city 
to-day,  and  went  to  the  bank.  They 
were  in  a  great  stat^.  There's  been 
a  monstrous  heavy  defalcation  there. 
It  leaked  out  in  spite  of  'em.  Put 
that  with  Jacob's  being  mis^g,  and 
it  looks  bad.'' 

"Uncle  and  Gaffer  doted  on  Jacob. 
It  does  ]ook  bad.  It  would  kiU  me  if 
Ben  should  nm  such  a  racse  as  Jacob 
has.  What  is  the  matter  with  all  the 
men  ?  As  for  Aaron  Kearney,  Pni  not 
sure  it  will  be  the  worst  thing  for  him 
— ^he  has  a  warning.  But  Jasper — ^*  she 
hesitated — but  to  whom  cx>uld  she  say 
this,  if  not  to  Jasper?  Time  he  had 
her  confidence;  she  ahonld  feel  eased 
when  she  had  given  it  to  him;  **I 
would  rather  see  Flora  in  her  grave 
than  married  to  him.  No  wonder  Mr. 
Brooks  asked  how  any  person  ever 
could  envy  a  mother  ?  •' 

Jasper  loosed  the  red  kerchief  he 
wore  around  his  neck.  He  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

"What  do  you  mean  about 'little 
Flo  ? ''  said  he.  **  I  thought  aU  the 
tiuie  it  was  you,  Lavinia." 

"And  w^as  it  that  kept  you  away 
from  us  so  long,  weeks  and  weeka,  Jasr 
per  ? '' 

"  Enough,  wjisn't  it  ?  " 

"I  think  not  I  am  afraid  those 
understand  each  other  too  well,  and 
little.^' 

**It  isn't  likely,  Lavinia.  Things 
don't  get  so  cursedly  mixed  up— at  kttt 
for  other  folks,"  said  Jasi)er  in  a  low 
yoicc.  During  the  last  five  minutes  he 
had  been  thinking  that  Lavinia  spoke 
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to  him  as  kindly  as  once — once !  "  Cur- 
sedly mixed  up  as  they  are  for  me,'-  be 
muttered, 

**  Has  father  hejird  about  Jacob  ? " 
asked  Lavinia,  turiniig  from  the  subject 
heart-Bick^  for  she  thought  that  Jasper 
end(»rscd  her  fears — blind  to  the  fact 
that  hia  bitter  refle<jtiom  were  on  hb 
own  behalf, 

**  Nobody  has  around  here,"  he  said. 
*^  It  will  be  aU  orcr  tlie  country  by  to* 
morrow » though.  Police  are  after  him 
now.    But  Jacob  won*t  l>e  taken.'* 

**  Oh,  I  wish  that  Mrs.  Kearney  might 
go  out  of  the  world  without  knowing 
any  thing  about  it.  She  does  not  dc^ 
serve  this/* 

**  LaTinia— '^*  Jaspcr^s  Toice  had  a 
eternal  almost  a  desperate  sound,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  lamentation  which  she 
liad  taken  up  ;  *'  Lavinia,  if  I  can  help 
you  in  any  thing  about  your  sister,  will 
you  let  me  know  f  I  shouldn't  be  like- 
ly to  go  too  far  now.  I  ought  to  tell 
you  what  took  mo  down  to  the  city 
yesterday.  My  father-in-law  and  I  are 
r  to  put  up  a  steam  i^aw^mill  in  my 
a  " 

Lavinia  looked  her  wonder.  It  was 
much  greater  than  would  have  satisfied 
him.  He  thought  there  was  more  than 
wonder  in  her  eyes.  ^*  Your  father-in- 
law^  did  you  say,  Jasper  ?  *■ 

**1  was  married  in  town  ten  days 
ago.  I  intended  to  come  and  tell  you 
this  evening.  I  was  coming  when  I  saw 
you  in  the  field.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  any  more,  Lavinia," 

*'  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  Jasper,  I 
am  very  glad  you  have  married*" 

*'  By-gones  arc  by-gones,"  said  Jasper, 
**  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  her  father  has 
money.  They  are  temperance  folks, 
too»  Lavinia.  ,  . .  But — you  know  I  have 
loved  one  woman  too  long  and  too  well 
not  to  pity  my  wife.  But  shell  never 
have  reason  to  repent  taking  me.  Til 
be  d — d  if  she  shall  Bat,  you  know, 
Lavinia,  I  haven't  forgotten  a— a  good 
many  years  ago*  111  never  build  there 
where  I  expected  to  build.'* 

"  None  of  us  do.  I  know  that  you 
will  make  your  wife  a  happy  woman, 
Jasper.    I  know  you  intend  to  do  it/' 


"We  are  friends  now,  are  we,  La- 
vinia ? " 

**  Friends,  yes  I  more  than  ever.  Al- 
ways,    You  saved  my  life,  Jaq)cr," 

''  Will  you  be  her  fHead,  too  I  '* 

"  3Iay  I  ? '' 

**  Iler  father  has  bought  Rice*8  place. 
Handy,  you  see.  His  name  is  Talcott, 
Isn*t  that  Kearney  coming  yonder  ?  I 
don*t  want  to  see  him  to-night,  so  Fl! 
say  good  evening  t6  you  here,  Lavinia.*' 

But  Jasper  was  mistaken.  It  was  not 
Mr.  Kearney  he  saw  on  the  road ;  La- 
vinia did  not  suppose  it  was  ;  she  knew 
that  Aaron  had  gone  up  the  river  on 
busine&i,  which  would  perhaps  detain 
him  through  the  week.  But  she  was 
glad  that  Jasper  had  made  the  mistake 
and  hastened  away. 

Returning  to  the  house,  Lavinia  oc- 
cupied herself  about  the  dairy,  then  she 
gathered  up  the  clothea  which  had  been 
bleaching  on  the  grass.  There  were 
always  things  to  attend  to,  and  no 
occasion  for  tlie  ft>lding  of  hands  about 
the  house;  and  since  the  family  had 
l>een  enlarged  by  one  nxost  notable 
member,  she  had  inskted  that  the  addi- 
tional care  should  fall  upon  herself. 
The  reproach  of  being  a  bookworm 
should  not  be  verified  by  her  summer 
behav^ior. 

But  why,  as  aho  went  about  her  work 
in  the  twilight,  did  she  feel  that  she 
had  met  a  son%  sore  loss  ? 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  ere 
her  work  wtia  done,  by  a  voice,  and 
looking  up  Lavinia  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Kearney  was  calling  from  the  window  : 

*^  Is  she  never  coming  in  1  *' 

"  Presently.    Now,  if  you  want  me.** 

"  Not  until  you  are  at  liberty.  But 
w  hen  you  are  quite  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  better  to  be  done,  we  might 
have  a  little  reading.** 

'*  We  will  have  it  immediately.  I 
have  just  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  do  here.^^ 

*•  I  am  glad,  then/* 

But  reading  was  the  last  thing  to  be. 
done,  apparently,  when  Lavinia  went 
up-stairs.  A  book  was  put  in  her 
hand,  but  no  opportunity  given  for  its 
consultation.    It  was  very  evident  that 
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the  society  of  books  was  not  so  mucli 
desired  as  that  of  n  human  presencev 

'*  I  thought  Flo  would  be  with  you,^* 
said  Lavinia, 

"  No — and  Aaron,  is  he  away  yet  ?  '* 

Lavinia  was  surprised  at  that  ques- 
tion, for  Aaron  had  left  them  in  the 
morning,  as  his  mother  kutw^  to  be 
absent  sevenil  dnya. 

'*  I  wish  he  ha<l  not  gone  away,"  she 
said  J  correcting  her  last  remark. 

**  You  are  not  feeling  welL  Let  me 
do  something  for  jou/' 

"Thank  yon.  I  need  nothiug.  There 
seems  to  be  no  life  in  the  air.  How 
grand  it  is  to  be  superior  to  these  at- 
mospheric influences,  as  you  are," 

**  Perhaps  you  will  he  interested  to 
know  thut  the  person  you  spoke  about 
to  mc  has  just  been  telling  me  that  he 
married  a  day  or  two  since,  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney. Uh  hajipiness  k  not  so  dependent 
on  me  as  was  supposed." 

**  Is  it  possible  1  This  is  strange.  I 
ought  not  to  say  it  is  wrong ;  but,"  she 
added  with  impressire  camedtness^  *'  do 
not  fail  to  be  Ms  steady  friend," 

*'  I  could  not  help  being  so,"  returned 
LaTinia.     "  I  haye  always  been  that." 

"  Do  not  try  to  help  it*  The  convic- 
tion that  you  are  so  will  be  or  the 
greatest  service  to  him.  My  child  ! 
how  delightful  it  is  to  see  such  strength 
in  you  !  I  have  felt  a  great  many  times 
since  I  came  here  how  good  it  was  to 
be  near  a  person  in  such  splendid 
health ;  how  essential  health  and  occu- 
pation arc  to  happiness." 

**  Happi  ness  1 "  thought  Lavinia,  But 
as  her  eyes  wandered  around  the  room, 
she  was  glad  that  the  mother  of  Kear- 
ney had  drifted  into  this  quiet  haven, 
since  every  day  that  lady  found  the 
security  imd  peace  she  found  here  com- 
pelling her  thanks.  The  voice  of  Mrs. 
Xcamcy,  speaking  with  quick,  unnatu- 
ral ciigeraess,  recalled  her : 

^'  Did  3'ou  see  Aaron  before  he  went 
away  ?  " 

**  Certainly.  Don't  you  remember 
hfr-" 

*^  Yes — ye? — did  you  think  he  looked 
well,  like  himself?" 

*'  Uncommonly  well,  I  thought !  " 


*'How  foolish  I  am!  I  hare  been 
troubled  thinking  about  him  ftU  the 
afternoon ;  and  yet  I  remember  that  I 
too  thought  that  he  looked  very  well 
when  he  went  away." 

But,  in  almost  the  same  breath,  she 
added : 

"  It  seems  to  mc  I  must  have  my  son 
lie  re  to-night." 

Mrs,  Kearney  was  not  a  woman  of 
whims  and  caprices ;  but  befoie  La- 
vinia could  sufficiently  master  her  sur- 
prise to  frame  an  answer  to  this  exclo< 
mation,  she  said  : 

"  Is  there  any  way  by  which  I  can 
send  word  to  Aaron,  or—or  ffi>  to 
him?" 

Lavinii  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  ahe 
had  suddenly  wakened  from  slumber. 
It  was  time  she  bestirred  herself.  Mra, 
Kearney  was  walking  about  the  room 
in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  nervous  agi- 
tation. 

**  I  think,"  she  said  in  a  calm,  Mssnred 
voic(^,  which  she  unconsciously  used  in 
the  endeavor  to  soothe  the  perturbed 
spirit  before  her,  *'  I  think  he  will  be 
home  again,  before  he  could  be  over- 
taken." But  then  Mrs.  Kearney  sat 
down  and  wept. 

Jasper?  Ben?— her  father!— whom 
should  she  call  ?  Here  waa  a  trouble 
which  Lavioia  fi^t  herself  unable  to 
meet.  While  she  deliberated,  and  it 
was  only  for  a  moment,  Mrs,  Kearney 
came  to  her  own  aid. 

**  I  must  have  my  sou  back  here  to- 
niglit,"  she  said,  **  He  may  not  have 
gone  as  far — as  he  expected  to  go*  I 
must  see  him  here  in  this  room.  It 
must  be  immediately — immediately." 

''  You  fliiall,"  said  Lavinia ;  but  she 
went  out  of  tho  room  asking  herself, 
^*  Is  this  insanity  ?  If  it  isn't,  it*8  rcve* 
lation." 

She  went  down-stairs,  and  before 
midnight  old  Benjamin  Tisdale  was  on 
the  road,  driving  to  the  station  ten 
miles  off,  where  he  should  take  the  early 
morning  train  for  the  river-town,  whidi 
was  Aaron  Keamey^s  destination.  If  it 
happened  that  Anron  had  been  delayed 
at  the  station,  they  would  be  back  by 
daylight. 
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**It  can*t  be  a  foors  errand,  eyea 
though  I  don't  find  bim,^*  Siiid  Bciija- 
IeAIiIy  looklQg  at  hid  old  silver  watch, 

**  But  I  Biippoae  that  he  will  be  here 
before  you  are,  father^-*  answered  La- 
vmift. 

**  Do  you  believe  in  witchcraft  f  Is 
fihe  II  witch  ?  ^'  he  muttered* 

**  I  believe  in  what  I  see.  Take  Ben 
with  you  J  father ;  I  don't  like  to  have 
you  go  without  compatiy." 

"  Let  Ben  alone.  A  blind  man  could 
see  to  get  over  the  road  Buch  a  night  as 
this.  Viany,  there's  no  'counting  for 
notions,  as  Pve  'marked  to  you  before. 
If  Kearney  must  be  gone  for,  Vm  the 
man  to  go." 

As  he  went  from  the  house,  Mrs, 
Kearney  leaned  from  her  window,  and 
asked,  '*  Which  road  do  you  take,  Mr, 
Tisdale  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grate- 
fnl  I  am." 

**  It -a  nothing,  ma'am.  I  go  by  the 
north  road." 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

**  Will  that  take  you  pmt  the  mill  ?  " 

**  Bless  you,  no,  ma'am.  Tliat's  live 
mile  the  other  way." 

"  Thank  you,  Eir,'' 

"  I  don^t  know  what  this  means,"  she 
said  to  L&vinia^  when  fihe  returned ; 
**  but  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  Bomething  is  going  wrong  which^ — 
Aaron  might  hinder." 

Lavinia,  recalling  what  Jasper  had 
tokl  her  about  Jacob  and  his  disappear- 
ance, thought : 

"  It  is  not  so  strange  to  me  that  hia 
mother  should  have  some  intimation  of 
evil  going  on  some  where,  Kor  that, 
with  the  little  sympothy  there  is  be- 
tween them,  she  should  make  this  mis- 
take. But  it  is  as  well  to  have  father 
on  the  road.  She  will  become  quiet, 
knowing  that  we  are  doing  all  that  can 
be  done." 

And  she  was  at  cose^  for  one  moment, 
80  thinking. 

For  one  moment,  until  she  became 
aware  of  the  horror  of  darkness  which 
had  fallen  around  the  mother  of  Aaron, 
separating  her  from  every  living  crea- 
ture, and  eyery  hmnan  life.    Through 


the  slow -moving  hours  of  the  night, 
that  mother  sat  by  the  window,  listen- 
ing, listening,  would  he  never  come  ? 

Towards  morning  she  fell  asleep,  but 
suddenly,  while  Lavinia  thankfully 
watched  her  b1  umber,  she  sprang  IVom 
her  chair  with  a  cry,  as  if  she  had  sud- 
denly received  some  temble  illumina- 
tion, 

"It  13  all  over— it  is  done  !  ■'  she  said. 
**  Lavinia,  tell  him  that  his  mother  said 
he  must  never,  never,^oh,  cruel  1  poor 
little  Flora—"  and  with  arms  out- 
stretched, as  if  to  avert  ruin,  or  ward 
off  misery,  she  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Death. 

By  a  path  so  stonny  liad  this  loving 
woman  passed  out  of  the  world  I 

XIY. 

The  next  day,  towards  noon,  Flora 
came  running  into  the  house. 

**  Oh,  Lavinia !  Lavinia !  Mr.  Kearney 
is  coming." 

"  With  father  ? " 

"  No — on  foot— by  the  lane." 

*'  Let  him  come»"  said  Lavinia. 

"  What— what  shall  we  do  i  " 

'*  Go  in  to  mother,  I  will  speak  to 
him.     Make  a  cup  of  coffee  tor  him." 

**  Oh,  but  it  i-^  so  terrible.  Lavinia — 
dear  sister ^' 

Flora  hesitated,  but  it  must  be  said. 
"  Won't  you.be  kind  to  him  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  be  kind  to  him? 
What  do  you  take  me  for.  Flora  ? "  then 
she  could  not  forbear  adding,  **  I  would 
find  it  easier  to  tell  her  that  she  liad 
lost  her  son,  because  then  I  could  weep 
with  her.  He  will  not  weep  for  him- 
self." But  tMa  she  spoke  in  a  lower 
voice,  as  Flora  hastened  to  the  kitclien, 

Lavinia  went  into  the  yard,  Mr. 
ICeamc}'-  was  indeed  coming  up  the  lane. 

**  How  in  mother  ? "  he  added,  as 
soon  as  he  came  near. 

**  Better.  Better  than  she  has  been  in 
a  long  time.     Well." 

He  looked  at  her,  questioning^  before 
lie  asked  i 

**What  has  happened?  What  do 
you  mean  ? " 

'*  What  brought  you  back  so  soon  ? 
Did  she  I" 
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**  Yes.  She  called  mo,  Miss  Lavinm." 
Was  he  txue  ?  was  he  false  ?  Both,  she 
suepocted. 

**Ifc  seemed  to  me  impossible  that 
you  should  not  come,"  she  said.  "  Your 
mother  was  so  distressed  about  you  that 
father  went  to  the  etatlon  at  Unwald, 
and  he  w  not  back  yet.  Bat  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  came.  She  seemed 
to  be  so  near  to  you,  and  so  eager  to 
iivert  some  dnnger,'* 

Kearney's  face  grew  paler  as  Lavinia 
si)oke.  He  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
kitchen  porch  anti  drank  a  dij>per  of 
water  from  the  pail  which  stood  there. 

"Will  you  have  breakfast?"  asked 
Lavinia. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

**  A  cup  of  coffee,  at  least." 

She  brought  it,  and  sat  doft  n  beside 
him.  But  not  one  word  of  consolation 
could  she  speak,  nor  one  of  sympathy. 
She  tiicd  to  find  some  of  the  common- 
places of  speech.,  so  useful  on  such  occa- 
Bions,  but  tried  in  vain. 

"  Will  you  not  come  up  to  her 
room  if "  idle  said,  at  last, 

''  Not  now.  Is  there  any  thing  to  be 
done  ?  " 

**  Nothing — ^yet.  You  know,  of  conrse, 
we  had  the  iloctor  here,  Ben  rode  over 
for  liim^he  wasn't  gone  fiitecn  mhiutes. 
He  said  it  was  instant.  Her  heart  and 
brain- " 

*'  I  understand,"  said  Kearney,  inter- 
rupting her.  **  That  trouble  with  the 
heart  i^  hereditary.  This  is  Tuesday. 
Will  your  father  come  back  to-night  ?  " 

*'  I  think  he  must  have  gone  on  the 
Unwald  train— — " 

*'  He  will  be  here  by  Thursday,  cer- 
tainly. Shall  we  have  the  funeral  be- 
fore Friday  morning  ?  ^' 

"  Truly,  I  hope  not.** 

As  Lavinia  spoke,  a  man  came  riding 
pjist  on  horseback.  At  the  gate  he 
Btoppcd  and  called  out,  **  la  Tisdale 
within  ? '' 

"No,"  answered  Ben  from  the  gar- 
den, 

**Tell  htm  the  steam  saw- mi  11,  Whik- 
»tO('h  S  Kearney^ s J  burned  down  last 
night.  Nice  work  over  there^"  and  the 
man  rode  on. 


Lavinia  looked  at  Kearney,  and  never 
would  she  forget  the  glance  he  gave 
her.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  hurried 
to  the  fence,  calling  the  horseman. 
Thus  bidden,  the  man  rode  back,  and 
recognizing  in  Atiron  one  of  the  owncre 
of  the  mill,  gave  on  account  of  the 
night *a  havoc, 

*'  Misfijrtuuea  never  come  single/'  an* 
Hwered  Kearney,  when  all  was  toUL  *'  I 
lost  my  mother  here  last  night."  It 
pleased  him  to  be  thought  a  mourner. 
He  returned  to  the  bench,  but  Lavinia 
had  gone  into  the  house.  An  over- 
whelming susipicion,  or  conviction  rath- 
er, made  the  exchange  of  another  word 
w*ith  him  seem  impossible.  She  be- 
lieved that  Jacob,  the  Defaulter,  had  his 
peer  in  Aaron,  the  Incendiary.  She 
feared  that  he  would  see  her  thought  in 
her  eyes ;  or,  that  if  she  spoke,  k  would 
escape  with  her  voice. 

Half  an  hour  later,  she  looked  ont 
and  saw  Kearney  sitting  in  the  same 
place,  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes. 
But  not  alone.  Flora  was  beside  him, 
her  hands  in  his.  She  had  consolation 
for  him — sympathy  and  tears.  Poor 
little  Flora, 

**Oh,  thou  blessed  Death,"  Lavinia 
said,  '*  WIio  but  thee  could  have  been 
kind  to  his  mother." 

The  country  was  alive  with  excite- 
ment before  Benjamin  Tijidalo  returned 
from  his  fruitless  errand*  Humors  met 
and  contradicted  each  other.  The  gen- 
eral conviction  around  Riverdale  was 
thflt  Mr,  Kcan^cy  had  been  ruined  by  a 
villain.  Still,  the  iusurancx^  company 
considered  that  there  was  reason  good 
why  it  should  decline  paying  the  insur- 
ance money  on  the  mill,  and  more  than 
this,  suspicion  pointed  so  strongly  to- 
wards Aaron  as  an  incendiary,  that  he 
was  arrested,  tried  for  arson,  and^ — ac- 
quitted I 

Laviniii  said  to  herself,  **  He  is  ^ilty, 
and  the  agony  of  his  mother  shows  to 
me  that  she  was  aware  of  his  guilt  It 
killed  her." 

She  told  Flora  the  events  of  that 
aight,  and  dwelt  on  the  marvellous  ex- 
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tent  to  which  Mrs.  Kearney  wa5  suscep- 
tible to  impreasions ;  but  Flora  endeav- 
ored to  dismiss  tlie  subject  by  saying, 

^^  She  was  i^ick*  Her  sou  thinks  ahc 
was  insawe,  more  or  les?,  for  a  good 
many  years." 

I  think  she  saw  a  great  deal  tliat 
;ht  that  might  imvc  been  taken  ob 
mony  in  his  trial— if  the  sole  end 
desired  was  the  execution  of  justice," 
said  Lavinia. 

*'  Sister !  '*  exclaimed  Flora,  eyes  flaab- 
ing,  Toice  hardly  under  control,  com- 
peUed  at  last  to  under.stimd  Laviuia. 
'*  Would  you  d^jtre  to  say  such  a  thing 
as  that  to  a  woman  about  her  hus- 
band ? " 

^*  No.  I  would  not  say  it  to  you 
about  your  husbaml.  But  as  it  is,  I 
think  his  mother  was  killed,"  said  La- 
viuia. 

"  You  don't  understand  Aaron.  You 
never  have  !  " 

**  Too  well.  But  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Flo  ;  my  darling  Flo,  what  do  ijou 
mean  ?  Y'ou  don't,  dorf  t  love  this  man, 
who  has  no  more  heart  in  him  than  thb 
block  of  wood  1  '* 

Flora  at  that  began  to  weep,  and  she 
wept  till  Lavinia  be^jan  to  be  alarmed, 
for  not  in  one  day,  two,  or  three,  were 
her  tears  dried. 

"  She  will  cry  all  thi^  blood  out  of 
her  body,"  said  the  elder  sister,  and 
then  she  began  a  gentler  regimen.  But 
the  moment  she  did  this.  Florals  tears 
were  dried ;  she  felt  a  whole  summer 
of  warmth  and  splendor  in  Lavinla's 
smile.  And  then  the  elder  sister 
thought, 

^*  I  see  how  it  is.  She  expects  me  to 
begin  now  to  admire  him  in  proportion 
to  my  fear,  dread,  and  scorn  of  him. 
But  to  what  purpose  shall  I  say  any 
thing  ?  I  have  made  her  what  she  is, 
for  this.'' 

One  day  Flora  said, 

**  Lavinia,  I  am  going  to  distress  you, 
but  I  hope  you  will  get  over  it  pretty 
soon;  you  are  such  a  philosopher.  I 
am  going  away  from  the  Ridge." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  asked  La- 
Tiflia,  and  her  arms,  which  felt  in  them 


the  strong  impulse  to  enclose  that  fair 
young  creature  and  protect  her  from 
evtry  evil,  and  danger,  and  sorrow,  in 
the  world,  folded  passively  on  her 
breast  She  stood  looking  at  Fh)ra^  as 
if,  at  Iflflt,  she  perceived  the  folly  of 
fighting  with  destiny, 

**  I  am  going  to  Ilighland  Park  with 
my  husband.  Mr.  Myres  wants  us 
there.  We  are  to  have  a  beautiful  cot- 
tage." 

"  You  are— just  sixteen  years  old,^' 
said  Lavinia. 

**  Don't  call  me  a  child,  Vinny,  you 
know  I  never  was  I  And  don't  be  cross 
about  it^  dear  old  girl.  I  have  told 
father  and  mother^  and  they  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  let  them. 

*^  I — let  them  1  F'lora,  you  arc  a 
child,  but  I  think  it  will  be  dreadfully 
Btrange  if  you  do  not  find  the  way  of 
life  n  happy  one," 

**  Why,  Vin  !  "  Little  Flora  sprang 
towards  Lavinia,  the  arms  of  the  *'  old 
girl  **  unfolded,  their  tears  fell  together. 
Lavinia's  so  bitter,  Flora's  so  happy. 

The  bridegroom  took  his  handsome 
and  gay  little  bride  to  Highland  Park, 
and  Mrs.  Flynn  introduced  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney into  her  circle,  and  up  there  all 
went  **  merry  as  the  marriage  bell." 

**  All  things  in  the  world  are  falling 
away  from  me,'*  said  Lavinia.  "  I  shall 
soon  be  as  alone  as — as — "  she  added 
with  a  shudder, "  as  I  tried  to  bo  once." 

But  there  was  her  brave  Ben,  with 
his  face  resolutely  set  towards  college, 
working  towards  that  bounie  with  more 
and  more  of  hope  and  cour?ige,  living, 
as  it  seemed,  to  give  Lavinia  joy.  When 
she  hud  given  him  to  the  world 
'*  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good 
word  and  work,"  she  would  henself  de- 
part. Weary  life  might  end.  But  not 
till  then. 

Wlien  he  came  back  to  the  Ridge, 
after  bis  first  scholastic  year,  bringing 
testimonials  whch  proved  to  her  that 
she  had  not  been  mistaken  in  him,  her 
heart  was  jubilant.  "  I  have  not  labor- 
ed in  vain,"  she  said*  **  It  is  a  good 
fight!  Henceforth  a  crown  of  rejoic- 
ing 1" 

But  as  time  went    on,   there   were 
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bf^eaks  in  li€r  glad  song.  There  were 
eTidenoeSi  not  to  he  orerlooked,  thM 
Bob  wii  t&xing  hh  p>wer^  too  severely. 
He  measofed  himself  with  time  instead 
of  working  with  assured  eternity.  He 
wa^,  ijesidea^  growing  in  stature  more 
rapidly  than  mortal  can  safely  grow, 
except  it  be  in  the  unexacting  fields  and 
woods. 

I<aTii)ia  had  him  entirely  with  her 
during  the  first  half  of  his  last  year ; 
and  so  well  she  nursed  him,  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  back  and  do  the  required 
work  before  commencement 

These  months  were  not  darkened  by 
pesentiment ;  they  were  joy  fill  U)  her. 
She  was  blind  to  what  she  dared  not 
seeL  When  Ben  was  gone,  she  sought  to 
relieve  herself  of  doubts  by  writing  to 
him  letters  of  warning,  entreaty  and 
caution.  But  there  was  no  release  from 
the  race,  or  discharge  from  the  warfare, 
and  so  possei^scd  had  Ben  become  of 
his  sister's  spirit  that  offers  of  release  or 
of  discharge,  would  have  been  disre- 
garded by  him.  He  was  more  eager 
even  than  she  had  ever  been,  that  the 
demre  of  her  heart  should  be  satisfied. 

So  valiantly  he  worked,  that  he  came 
off  as  all  had  predicted,  with  the  high- 
est honoTS,  And  Lavinia  must  be  there 
to  witness  his  triumph.  Thus  he  an- 
awered  her  caution,  and  she  promised 
that  she  would  sit  among  his  judges,  if 
he  would  stand  before  her  strong,  and 
not  as  one  who  had  bought  his  honors 
at  too  dear  a  price, 

Ben  shuddered  when  he  read  the  let- 
ter, but  when  he  arose  from  Ms  seat  at 
the  table  piled  with  books,  wliieh  lie 
had  consulted  in  preparation  of  the 
learned  argument  he  was  to  make  on 
that  great  occa^on,  he  looked  in  the 
glass  on  the  wall,  and  saiil, 

*'  Dear  Yin  !  how  I  should  like  to 
show  myself  a  Hcrculea  only  for  one 
week.  And  to  be  one  I  Oh,  what  a 
price  I  have  paid  I  ^^ 

Larinift  was  at  the  commencement, 
amidst  the  throng  assembled  to  look 
upon  the  little  band  of  youth  about  to 


go  into  the  world  nerved  by  a  glorious 
ambition  and  beautiful  hope.  Htre 
were  the  redressers  of  wrongs,  here  wem 
the  atoners  of  evil,  here  were  the  great 
Future's  hostages. 

That  Lavinia  was  in  the  throng  w^hkh 
preserved  its  patience  through  the  lomg 
hot  hours^  was  the  fact  uppermost  ia 
Benjamin  Tisdale's  mind.  Lavinia,  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  so  many 
things,  who  had,  as  it  were,  made  a 
bridge  of  herself,  over  which  her  be- 
loved one  might  pass  to  the  land  of 
Fortune's  favored  children,  would  have 
one  satiafkction,  and  he  would  be  the 
happy  cause  of  it ;  that  was  his  upper 
thought. 

Tes ;  with  her  own  eyes  she  did  see 
how  the  professors  and  the  fellows  re- 
garded her  boy.  She  heard  the  lofty 
words  of  good  cheer,  and  of  commenda- 
tion, with  which  the  President  address- 
ed him. 

He  had  satisfied  Lavinia.  That  was 
Ben's  great  thought  when  he  introduced 
his  sister  to  his  favorite  teachers  and 
his  *'''  chums,''  after  the  ceremonies  were 
over.     He  had  satisfied  Lavinia  I 

When  he  went  for  the  laet  time  into 
the  little  room  where  he  had  toiled 
through  pain  and  weakue^^s  to  triumph| 
he  tinned  the  keys  and  dropped  U|)on 
his  knees.  "  Oh  God,"  he  said,  *'  I  thank 
Thee  !  ^'  That  was  all.  His  career  was 
ended.  He  was  ready  to  go  home  with 
Lovima. 

He  did  look  jaded  to  her  eyes — yes, 
and  worn.  She  admitted  it  to  her  fath- 
er, but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  admit  it  to 
her  mother,  who  cried  for  more  than 
joy  when  she  felt  her  boy's  arms  round 
her  neck. 

But  he  was  through  with  books  now, 
Lavinia  explained  to  them  alL  Through 
with  them,  this  Daniel  Webster,  till  the 
color  should  come  to  his  cheeks  again, 
the  fiesh  to  his  bones — quiet  into  his 
eyes,  and  into  his  heart.  He  should  lire 
now,  out  of  doors.  There  wag  hundng 
and  fishing,  budding,  grafting,  and 
pruning  to  be  done.  Ben  must  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  dear  Katuie; 
there  must  be  re^t  after  all  this  toil, 

*'  Yes ;  or  I  shall  never  bo  that  great 
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big  balil-hcaded  man  like  her  kiisbacd, 
i\Iiich  3Irs.  Brooks  told  you  to  make 
me,  Vinny,"  he  said. 

He  put  himself  oDce  morcj  with  a 
lycw  confideDCCj  into  Lavmia'a  hands^as 
a  tired  child  relinquishes  ita  own  tfiU 
and  pleasure,  satisfied  that  its  guide 
must  direct  him  aright.  Neither  of 
them  could  believe,  after  all,  that  in  a 
few  years  of  brain  work  the  strength  of 
life  had  been  consumed. 

XV. 

But  Jasper  Caldwell  said  to  his  wife : 

"  I  am  afraid  Lavinia  has  a  great 
trouble  before  her.  A  worse  one  than 
Bhe  has  known  yet.*^ 

**  She  is  going  to  lo^e  her  idol/*  said 
Milly.  **But  I  dont  know,  Jasper;  a 
living  trouble,  Pve  heard,  is  worse  than 
a  dead  one.  They  say  these  folks  nt  the 
Towers—" 

**  Never  mind  about  them,  Hilly. 
They  can  look  after  tliemselves.'^ 

"They  might  do  it  in  a  way  that 
wouldn*t  set  the  neighborhood  to  talk- 
ing. If  Mr,  Kearney  would  just  run 
away  with  Mrs.  Flynn,  I'd  thank  him, 
for  one  woman.'* 

**Kever  mind,"  said  Jasper  again. 
**  Tvi  noticed  Providence  takes  care  of 
its  ras<?alg,  sooner  or  later.  I  wiah,'*  he 
added  with  less  heat,  but  not  with  less 
feelingj  "  I  wish,  Milly,  you  could  find 
time  to  run  over  tlicre  pretty  often,  and 
see  if  you  can^t  be  of  service  to  her. 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?— it  wonJd  be 
quite  a  run  to  Iligbland  Towers,  and 
not  much  of  a  welcome  when  I  got 
there,  Fm  thinking.  Oh  no — you  mean 
Lavinia/* 

It  would  not  do  to  speak  lightly,  or 
in  aport,  on  this  subject,  Mistress  Mlilly 
seemed  to  see.  Of  whom,  indeed,  shoidd 
Jasper  be  thinking,  besides  Lavinia  I 

And  so  Jasper's  wife  went  over  to  the 
Ridge,  to  this  not  easily  approached  La- 
vinia. 

Bat  what  could  she  do  in  such  a 
house,  for  such  a  woman,  at  such  a 
time  ?  She  was  only  a  simple  creature, 
Jafifper  CaidwelFs  obedient,  loving  wife, 
his  excel  lent  housekeeper,  the  tender 
mother  of  hi^  two  boys,    What  could 


she  do  ?  Little.  But  she  came  close  to 
La  vi  n  ia.  She  was,  for  on  e  thing,  Jasper^s 
wife,  and  so,  of  coui'se,  she  must  be  al- 
lowed room.  Kooni  for  her  there,  if 
for  no  other  person  under  the  enu. 
Room  for  Jasper's  sake.  And  how  ua- 
wearied  she  proved  in  the  rendering  of 
those  little  semces  which  presence  the 
routiDO  of  life  in  the  crises  of  fortune. 

To  her  question,  "  Am  I  in  the  way, 
Miss  Tisdale  ?  **  which  she  asked  one 
day,  because  she  found  herself  in  an 
awkward  situation,  Lavinia  made  this 
surprising  answer : 

"  My  own  Bister  never  came  nearer  to 
me  thau  you  do.  Stay  here,  if  you  can, 
when  you  can ;  but  do  not  mind  if  I 
seem  absent  sometimes.  I  am  aljsent. 
All  things  seem  strange  to  me.  It  is  a 
ruined  world.** 

It  st-emcd,  though,  as  if  she  would 
never  make  any  otlier  allusion  to  the 
event  which,  it  was  evident,  must  soon 
befall  the  inmates  of  the  old  house. 
Kot  even  to  Flora. 

"  I  must  speak  to  her  about  Ben,  and 
get  her  to  talk  about  him  ;  she  will  die, 
I  believe,  if  she  don^t  take  it  diiferent,'* 
said  Milly  to  Jasper. 

"  If  you  are  sure  you  understand,*^  he 
answered.  *'  I  don't  know  as  you  can  ; 
but  if  you  do,  you*U  be  likely  to  feel 
it." 

And  so  it  was  Jasper's  wife  who 
spoke  to  Lavinia  about  Ben,  and  asked 
her  if  she  thought  he  really  gained  any, 

"On  the  other  side/*  said  Lavinia, 
and  Milly,  hearing  thnt,  would  havQ 
gone  no  further,  had  not  Lavinia  added, 
**  What  is  it  you  want,  Milly  ?  " 

Then  Miily  was  constrained  to  say, 

"  1  want  you  to  feel  easier  in  your 
mind,**  and  how  frightened  she  felt 
when  she  had  so  spoken  ! 

*'  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  ease  or 
rest  in  this  world,**  returned  Lavinia 
gloomily. 

"  I  never  heard  of  but  one  who  could 
give  it,**  answered  Milly  in  a  low  voice, 
yet  rapidly  growing  bolder.  *'  lie  prom- 
ised it  to  the  heavy-laden.** 

"If  they  could  be  like  him.  Yes. 
You  don't  see  the  deep  philosophy  m 
that.** 
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"  Then  I  do  not  know  what  to  say." 
Mlly's    voice    still    more    tlian  lier 
wortls  impresscil  LaviBia. 

**  Dear  friend,  you  seek  to  comfort 
me,  yet  despair  of  it/'  she  said.  **  Do 
not  seek.  And  do  not  despair.  I  know 
how  greatly  blessed  tbey  are  who  enter 
into  His  rest  5 — who  are  so  like  Him  a» 
to  enter  into  it.  But  recollect  lie  too 
suffered  on  the  mountain." 

"  She  understands  what  is  coming/' 
said  Milly  to  her  husband.  *'  When  I 
found  that  out  I  couldn^t  say  any  thing 
more." 

'^I  should  think  not/'  said  Jasper. 
"  You  can't  do  any  thing  for  her.  No 
more  than  I  could  !  '* 

Milly  was  a  medest  woman,  but  she 
6&id: 

"  I  think  I  have  done  something  for 
her,  Ja5p<?r,  It  doesn^t  seem  so  dread- 
ful as  it  did  over  there.  Laviniais  get- 
ting to  be  more  like— other  people." 

^*  More  human,  does  she  mean  ? " 
thought  Jasper,  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  tlie  boy  on  \m  knee.  *'  I  don't  un- 
derstand it," 

Lavinia  was  forty  years  old  when  she 
buried  Ben,  and  his  father  and  bis 
mother  bade  fair  to  live  yet  many  a 
year.  Not  a  few  of  hia  ancestors  hud 
lived  long  past  their  three  score  years 
and  ten.  She  was  not  likely  to  dio 
younger.  What  was  she  to  do  with 
hcniicir?  With  mere  life  on  her  hands, 
she  feared  she  had  too  much.  Her 
thoughts  turned  often  to  the  family 
across  the  sea,  to  our  Consul  of  many 
years'  standing,  who,  it  now  seemed 
probable,  would  never  return  to  bis 
native  land.  He  had  sold  Riverdale, 
and  the  liuk  between  them  was  broken, 
thoup;h  the  influence  of  words  and 
deed;*  would  never  be  lost.  Long  since 
Lavinia  had  perceived  how  this  friend- 
jsUip  must  end.  She  would  not,  had 
they  called  her,  now  have  gone  to  them. 

There  was  Flora,  Flora  might  as 
well  have  bceu  living  in  another  world 
as  in  that  which  seemed  to  hold  her  as 
a  prisoner.  Yet,  if  as  a  prisoner,  not  by 
one  word  of  complaint j  neither  by  one 


effort  made  to  escape  it,  would  it  be 
discovered  an  unwilling  bondage.  80 
long  as  Kearney  continued  true  to  her, 
she  would  be  as  true  to  him  as  silence 
and  honor  conld  make  wife  to  husband. 

But  now  and  then  she  went  down  to 
the  old  homestead,  and  when  Lavinia 
looked  at  her  sister,  and  saw  how  beau* 
tiful  e,he  was, — Mrs.  Brooks  in  her 
palmiest  days  could  not  have  won  the 
admiring  observation  of  people,  high 
and  low,  as  did  poor  Flo, — what  did  sh 
think  of  tills  realization  of  her  vision  of  ^ 
old  time — a  lady,  a  real  lady  of  the  Tis- 
dale  line  ? 

Did  it  BO  satisfy  her  that  she  was 
content  to  sit  down  with  her  father  and 
mother  to  the  ease  and  the  plenty  her 
enterprise  and  labor  had  secured  for 
them,  and  for  all  for  whom  she  should 
care?  Was  it  enough  to  superintend 
the  fruit  gardens  and  orchards  into 
which  Benjamin  Tisdale  had  consented 
to  see  his  landi*  transformed  ?  One  must 
have  occupation. 

XVL 

On  an  autumn  day,  when  the  wind 
blew  cold,  though  the  skies  were  bright, 
on  a  day  when  the  leav^  fell  in  red  and 
golden  showers  to  the  earth,  a  little  girl 
ran  around  the  pleasant  paths  of  the 
old  Tisdale  phice  gathering  the  gay 
Fall  flowers  at  pleasure^  while  heF| 
mother  dropped  the  great  burden  «b 
long  had  borne  at  Lavinia^a  feet 

**  It  is  a!l  over,"  she  said,  "  they've 
gone.  I  shall  be  gone  soon,  too— in 
another  direction.  That  is  all.  Per- 
haps I  shall  not  die  as  soon  as  I  think ; 
but  there*s  Sylvia.  She  is  yours,  La- 
vinia.    I  give  my  child  to  you." 

"  Who  has  gone  ? "  asked  Lavinia  of 
the  young,  the  still  so  young  creature 
who  stood  tearless,  quiet,  but  witltj 
what  looked  like  the  pallor  and  languo 
of  death  upon  her,  under  Ihat  old  roof 
which  had  failed  to  protect  her  in  her 
childhood.  What  shelter  could  it  give 
her  now  ? 

"  Ke  has  gone.  Well,  I  tliink.  And 
she, — well,  too.  Well  for  both,  and 
!ietter  for  me.  Better  still  for  the  child. 
It  was  not  easy,  though,  Lavinia,  to 
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come  ojid  tell  you  this*  To  have  all 
end  so — for  you  !  '* 

*'  *Tm  a  stRingo  time  to  be  thinking 
of  tne,^*  Lavinia  said. 

"  It  would  be  Imrdcr  for  me,  Lavinia , 
to  see  ill  I  ending  darkly  for  the  child, 
than  to  feel  it  ending  badly  for  myself. 
C&n^t  I  guess  vrhat  you  have  endured 
on  niy  aceount  ?  As  if  the  other  dis- 
appointment wasn't  bad  enough  !  Prom- 
ise me  that  you  will  be  to  Sylvia  what 
you  would  have  been  to  me,  if  I  had 
Dot  like  a  fool  stood  in  your  wiiy  !  " 

"  Do  not  talk  so,  dear  Flo.  Don't 
nmkc  mc  curse  myself  for  being  such  a 
guide*  Oh  God,  how  blind  1  And 
DCTer  to  know  it  till  every  thing  slipa 
tram  our  liiinds  !  Flora  I  I  believe  He 
will  pity  Ufi — and  not  visit  us  accoTding 
to  OUT  afiences*  You  must  live  for  the 
child  I " 

TJuder  the  shelter  of  Lavinia's  love 
the  children,  Flo  and  Sylvia,  flourished* 
And  AS  the  mother  grew  in  strength, 
and  the  Utile  one  in  stature,  something 
of  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  youth  seem- 
ed to  fall  upon  Lavinia.  Gray  hair  re- 
covered not  it5  lustre ;  but  many  a  gray 
hour  was  gilded  by  a  ray  of  briglitness. 
The  women  both  s*it  down  at  Sylvia's 
feet^and  the  little  child  did  instruct  them. 

And  so  it  was,  that  when  Lavinia 
at  over  to  Jasper's  silent  housCi  and 
Elod  with  Jasper  and  his  boys,  looking 
"^n  the  pleasant  face  that  had  smiled  on 
them  tcft  the  last  time  in  life,  and  in 
death  ftc^med  to  surround  them  still 
urith  the  warmth  of  her  love,  she  knew 
how  to  soothe  their  sorrow* 

Ou  the  day  when  old  Benjamin  Tm 


dale,  surrounded  by  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, celebrated  his  Golden  Wedding, 
he  gave  Lavinia  to  Jasper.  And,  an 
from  the  heavens,  Lavinia  heard  the 
voice  of  Milly  saying,  *^  I  never  knew 
of  but  One  who  could  give  rest.  lie 
gives  you  rest," 

Then  far  away  sped  the  cloud  of 
dark  recollection.  Never  again  should 
its  lightnings  play  around  her.  Behold, 
when  she  would  have  taken  her  life  in 
her  hand  and  sped  away^  there  was  an 
angel  near,  and  looking  now  on  hia 
face,  she  was  able  to  Bay,  "  Lord,  I  be* 
lieve," 

Beyond  what  the  old  man  could 
guess  was  the  humility  and  the  faith 
expressed  In  the  kiss  Lavinia  set  on  the 
furrowed  brow  of  her  father,  ivhose 
wedding  was  having  on  this  day  its 
fiftieth  celebration.  It  never  w^ould  be 
given  him  to  know,  for  the  meaning  of 
the  kiss  she  gave  him  after  their  return 
that  night,  so  long  ago,  (Vom  old  John 
Whitestock'a  golden  party,  had  never 
been  revealed. 

Mr.  Kearney  waa  seen  no  more  iu 
Highland  Park,  nor  was  Mrs,  Flynn, 
after  that  hwiiy  departure.  Fugitive 
and  vagabond  they  wandered  over  the 
earth  which  endured  them. 

Many  a  tree,  whose  crown  is  lost 
grows  to  beauty  in  the  branches.  Flora 
m  the  fair  lady  of  the  Tisdale  line  Lii- 
vinia  desired  to  see  under  her  father's 
roof;  and  iu  the  best  fulfilment  of 
Heaven's  design,  is  the  wise  guardian 
of  her  child. 

Lavinia's  progress  I 
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Boittojr,  LnfcoLysoniH,  May  2S,  1S57* 

Does  not  it  look  delight  fully  to  sec 
the  name  of  tliat  beloved  city  for  my 
date  I  But  this  originul  old  town  13 
not  in  llie  least  like  our  "  Athens."  It 
ifl  perfectly  flat,  and  boasts  of  but  one 
Bmglc  thing,  but  this  is  very  handsome. 
It  13  the  ancient  church  of  8t»  Botolph, 
Botolph^s  town  was  the  name  now  con- 
tracted into  Boston.  By  pronouncing 
it  very  quickly,  you  can  sec  how  it 
might  be»  especially  if  you  will  recall 
the  style  ia  which  the  Engliah  guards 
annonnce  names  to  us  railrojid  travcllcra. 
Their  idea  seems  to  be  to  utter  the 
word  at  high-pressure  epecd,  in  imita- 
tion of  steam-rato  of  progress.  But  I 
must  not  arrive  in  Bnston  as  if  I  were  a 
pigeon.  I  must  tell  you  how  we  came. 
One  of  the  waiters  at  the  Saracen's 
Head  told  us  on  Monday  morning  that 
there  was  a  eteamho-it  which  went  to 
Boston  from  Lincoln  at  ten  o'clock, 
along  the  river  Witham,  and  that  it 
was  a  nice  boat|  and  the  scenery  was 
Tery  beautiful  on  the  hanks  of  the  river. 
It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  we  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  from  rail  car- 
riageSj  to  glide  down  a  lovely  river  in 
the  sunshine,  even  though  it  should 
take  five  hours,  instead  of  one  hour  by 
rail.  Before  ten,  we  drove  down 
to  the  rlver-bauks,  and  there  were 
multitudes  of  boats  moored,  each  one, 
as  we  passed,  looking  too  had  to  enter. 
But  at  last  the  carriage  stopped  at  a 
rather  miserable  craft,  though  .with  a 
better  quarter-deck  than  the  others  pos- 
sessed. It  was  a  small  stejimer,  and  not 
nearly  so  large  nor  so  good  as  the  Mer- 
sey-boats, in  which  we  crossed  to  Liver- 
pool from  Rock  Ferry.  The  sunshine, 
however,  and  the  prospect  of  the  en- 
chanling  scenes  through  which  we  were 
to  pasSf  kept  up  our  spirits  and  hopes. 
The  waiter  who  tempted  us  to  this  ex- 
cursion looked  like  Mr.  F^ ,  and  so  I 

gave  him  credit  fo?  tast^  and  apprecia* 


tion,  and  confided  in  him  blindly  1 
madly.     We  were  about  a  year  (spirit- 
ually) in  getting  oE.    There  was  but 
one  other  passenger  besides  ourselves  on 
the  fir^^t-class  deck.    It  was  a  woman, 
but  not  a  lady,  a  round,  solid  old  bodj, 
of  the  middle  order.     Papa  explored 
for  a  cabin  in  case  it  ahould  rain^  and 
reported  that   there  was  one,  but   be 
could  not  paint  it  in  glowing  colors, 
though  he  wished  to  be  encouraging. 
Finally  we  commenced  our  voyage;  but 
were  immediately  brought  up  by  a  lock, 
and  Wis  kept  recurring  all  along,  the 
river  being  turned  into  a  canal,  for  the 
sake  of  toll,  I  preaume,  or  to  try  the 
patience  of  passengers.    Bach  lock  it 
took  centuries  to  unlock,  and  the  slow- 
ness  of  the  descent  of  the  water  can  be 
compared  only  to  the  motion  of  the 
fixed  Btars,  at  which  we  gaze,  and  per- 
ceive no  motion.   Meanw^hile  no  **  plwna 
of  Sliinar,"  no  ''  gardens  of  the  Lord,**  no 
Arcadys,  nor  lordly  parks,  nor  cloud- 
capped  Mount  Idas  with  sad^  wandenng 
(E nones  and  gay  deceiving  Pariscs,  met 
our  M'aiting  eyes.     The  fens,  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,— the  flats,  the    flats,  the 
flats  sprcjid  drearily,  east^  west,  north, 
and  south.      The  wind  also    blew    a 
strong  gale  ahead,  and  finally,  very  soon 
after  starting,  indeed,  it  l>egan  to  luin* 
I  immediately  was  obliged  to  go  down 
into  the  Plutonic  regioi^      1    found 
there  a  woman,  whose  horse  seemed  the 
boat^  sewing  busily,  in  the  narrowest  of 
cabins.     If  we  had  taken  the  rail^  we 
should  have  arrived  in  Boston  by  that 
time,  so  I  had  plenty  of  food  for  lotig- 
auffering  end  patience.     I  bad  a  chance 
to  be  good  under  difficulties.     I  talked 
to  the  woman,  and  asked  her  for  a  book,  | 
but  she  had  none.     I   sat  still  awhile, ' 
and  then  tried  to  sec  our  way  from  a 
wee  window  in  the  sterti,  netted  over 
with    iron.      Still  one  dreary   flat,  on 
both  sides,  aud  before,  stretched  with- 
out end. 
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I  ought  to  tell  you  that  though 
around  and  before  ua  was  no  thing  but 
fens,  yet  behind  us^  for  four  houis,  ro£40 
up  Lincoln  Cathedral,  taking  every 
form  as  we  wound  along,  Bometimcs 
looking  like  a  mighty  castle,  narrow 
and  lofty.  When  an  hour  distant,  it 
WdB  exeetitlingly  grand  and  beautiful  as 
a  cathedral,  muck  the  fine&t  view  we 
had  had  of  it.  Very  well  did  the 
CtesMS  of  Rome  Itnow  where  to  take  a 
atand,  and  the  conquerors  wisely  follow- 
ed their  steps. 

We  passed  the  towns  of  Washing- 
borough  and  Bardney,  And  we  had 
one  advantage  by  being  in  n  quiet  boat 
instead  of  in  a  noisy  carriage,  for  we 
could  hear  the  skylarks  [  These  deli- 
cious little  raptures  condescended  to 
rise  from  the  feus,  i>s  well  as  from  love- 
Uer  fields  and  meadows,  and  they  were 
indeed  a  solace. 

We  were  excessively  delayed  by  tak- 
ing up  passengers  from  tUe  banks,  for 
it  was  DO  smull  trouble  to  stop  the 
eteaiucr,  and  get  near  enough  to  the 
land.  Once  the  captain  was  very  wroth, 
because  a  yomig  clown  was  waitiiig  on 
the  margin,  with  a  huge  pile  of  brooui 
to  be  taken  in.  I  could  not  well  mKler- 
atand  why  he  gitve  himself  the  trouble, 
when  it  jseemed  so  against  his  will  It 
was  much  against  mine,  for  we  were 
delayed  half  an  hour  by  it ;  and  our 
feelings  were  constantly  aggravated  by 
perceiving  that  the  railroad,  for  the 
whole  distanc^^  ran  close  alongside  the 
river,  so  that  we  could  have  seen  the 
country  as  well  in  the  carriages  as  on 
the  water,  and  in  one-seventh  of  the 
time,  which  would  have  Ix^cn  long 
enoui^h,  since  there  was  nothing  to  see. 
The  little  birds  alighted  on  the  tele- 
graph  wires,  which  stretched  all  the 
way,  and  I  wondered  wimt  effect  their 
tiuy  feet  might  have  on  the  messages 
that  were  shooting  bj.  At  last  I  aaw  a 
pretty  tower  of  a  churchy  and  a  very 
tall  ftmctnre  by  it,  and  I  asked  the 
captain  what  town  it  was.  It  was  Tat* 
tershaU  church,  castle,  and  town*  The 
castle  WRS  built  by  Sir  Richard  Crom- 
well Tattershall  ca,stle  and  a  pretty 
bridge  with  three  arches,  called  also 
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Tattershall  bridge,  were  the  only  pic* 
turesque  objects  we  saw.  The  castle 
was  buried  in  trees,  so  that  we  could 
Bot  see  the  base  of  it, 

Wlienover  we  went  under  a  bridgCi 
the  captain  lowered  his  funnel, — not  in 
the  way  of  bowing  civilly  to  the  bridge, 
but  jerking  it  backward,  in  an  intracta- 
ble,, defying  manner. 

After  six  hours  and  a  half,  we  beheld 
a  wonderful  tower  in  the  distance,  and 
simultaneously  the  captain  came  to  take 
the  fare.  We  were  much  diverted  that 
he  asked  only  four  shillings  for  us  three. 
The  lofty  tower  proved  to  be  that  of 
St*  Botolph'a  church  in  Boston.  Afar, 
it  looks  atrangely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  buildings  but  the  nearer  we  ap* 
proached,  the  better  it  justified  it:*elf. 

When  we  arrived  in  port,  the  captain 
sent  for  a  Fly,  and  a  very  nice  one  took 
us  to  the  best  hotel  in  town,  called  the  , 
Peacocki  Market  Bquare.  The  most 
solemn  of  all  England^s  flolenm  butlers, 
or  head  waiters,  received  us  at  the  door. 
Papa  called  him  a  Puritan;  and  per- 
haps he  is ;  but  such  an  iron,  utterly 
unmalleable  grimness  of  soberness  I 
never  beheld  on  any  face.  All  footmen 
and  w^a iters  are  bound  to  solemnity ; 
but  generally  one  can  discern  the  possi- 
bility of  a  smile,  or  even  of  a  good 
laugh  in  the  servants'  iiall  or  behind  a 
napkin.  But  some  terrific  di^ipline 
has  banished  all  tendency  or  desire  for 
mirth  from  this  man's  soul.  Hi;3  moutli 
is  drawn  down  with  an  everlasting  i-eso- 
Intion  that  he  will  not  be  glad,  and  it 
also  declares  that  he  cannot  be  jolly.  I 
marvel  at  his  inward  history — what  it 
c?-n  be<  But  perhaps  he  only  sincerely 
believes  that  nearly  all  men  arc  con- 
demned to  eternal  misery,  except  a  few 
of  the  elect ;  and  if  a  person  can  really 
thkik  this,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  will 
never  smile  again,  I  am  afraid  he  is 
very  sorry  for  something. 

He  ushered  us  into  a  little  parlor,  like 
a  closet,  and  I  cried  out  against  it  em- 
pliatically,  and  told  him  we  must  have  a 
larger  room.  He  looked  a  look  of  ice 
and  stone  at  me,  and  replied  that  there 
was  no  other  disengaged.  Not  a  riiy  of 
sympathy  or  concern  lighted  a  line  of 
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i  face.  Finding:  mo  xinmaua^eable,  ho 
Ikl  he  would  call  the  landlady. 

Ent^r  a  jolly  dame^  all  smiles^  ctirtsie?, 
and  Bhiniog  black  eye^*  She  expressed 
ret^t^  and  thought  we  could  have  morr? 
spucioua  apartmenta  after  dinner.  I 
found,  however,  I  ccmld  see  St,  Botolph-fl 
churcli  from  the  window,  and  so  we  ac- 
cepted our  destiny  with  patieuce.  After 
tea,  we  walked  out  all  around  it,  and 
found  it  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  were 
surprised  by  a  kind  of  cMliedral  staLeli- 
ncss  it  has,  yet  it  m  not  quite  fuilf  as 
long  m  Lincoln  or  York  Minsters.  Lin- 
coln is  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
fe>et  in  length.  Tlie  tower  b  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  those  slender  pinna- 
cles on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  are 
cAch  as  large  as  the  parlor  in  which  I 
sit.  They  are  repairing  a  chapel,  in 
w)iich  is  to  be  placed  the  memorial  to 
Mr  John  Cotton^  former  Vicar  of  8t, 
Botolph,  who  went  to  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, because  he  dissented  from  his 
church,  and  died  therc^  much  beloved. 
Gentlemen  of  American  Boston  have 
contributed,  with  English  gentlemen, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to- 
wards the  memorial,  which  is  to  Ikj 
an  illuminated  window.  The  exterior 
is  in  excellent  prcservatiou,  and  they 
are  f«cing  the  buttresses  anew  with 
l^eautiful  canopies  and  brackets,  and 
perhaps  the  statues  will  stand  in  them 
again  by-and-by. 

Papa  happened  accidentally  into  a 
furniy  little  bookstore,  and  found  an 
antiquarian,  an  elderly  man,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  card,  and  who  cordially  in- 
rited  him  to  fetch  Mrs.  — —  the  next 
day,  to  see  some  rare  treasures  he  jjos- 
sesiWid  J  and  he  could  show  all  that 
was  interesting  in  Boston.   I  should  not 

be  surprised  if  tlii^  Mr.  P were  one 

of  the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  B ad- 
dressed one  of  his  letters;  and  if  he  he, 
it  is  as  good  as  a  play  that  papa  should 
alight  upon  him  in  one  of  Ids  wild  bird 
passages.  Bo  yesterday  morning  we  all 
went  to  eeG  bim.  He  is  a  perfect  £ng* 
lishman  in  appearance,  comely,  handr 
Bomely  stout,  tall  unough,  and  with  very 
deep  wine-staina  on  each  cheek,  genial 
■sd  cordial,  aud  particularly  glad  to 


see  us.  Flis  shop  is  about  as  big  as  ooe 
division  of  a  walnut  We  had  scan^lj 
time  to  look  about  us,  before  he  re* 
quested  us  all  to  go  up-stuirs  iato 
another  diviiiion  of  his  nutshell  This 
was  covered  all  over  the  walls,  tables, 
cahicetB,  and  buffets,  with  every  imag- 
inable knick-knack  and  pictures.  From 
this  we  entered  a  smaller  nook,  al&o  fill- 
ed with  wonders.  Here  we  eat  dowa, 
careful  not  to  push  any  thing  over  in 

the  mhiute  space,  and  Mr.  P weal 

away  to  get  something.  And  what  do 
you  fancy  he  brought  to  show  us  in 
tluit  humble  little  house  in  old  Boston  f 
Why,  nothing  less  than  a  most  royal 
treasure— a  quilt,  embroidered  all  over 
in  white  silk,  with  birds  and  arabesque 
patterns  upon  linen  so  fine  as  to  be 
silky,  and  trimmed  all  roimd  with  two 
rows  of  a  very  rare  and  curious  knotted 
fringe.  It  seemed  the  work  of  a  life- 
time, and  it  was  wrought  by  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  while  she  waa 
imprisoned  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  The 
arabesque  wa^j  worked  in  a  kind  of 
back-stitch,  as  fine  as  Auut  Louifia'§ 
fairiest  efforts.  The  birds  and  flowers 
w^ere  done  in  chain-stitch.  Once  in  a 
while,  the  Queen  embroidered  her  cy- 
pher, not  M.  R,.  but  M.  S.  This  was 
also  in  chain-stitch.  The  knotted  fringe 
was  the  work  of  her  maidens,  and  it 
must  have  been  the  lal>or  of  years,  as 
each  small  knot  is  fashioned  with  the 
fingers.  The  quvlt  was  lined  with 
pink%  aud  quite  heavy  with  the  sewing 
silk.  I  imagined  the  sad  and  weary 
thou  gilts  she  must  have  had  as  she  ait 
over  it.  It  is  stained,  and  I  wondered 
whether  it  were  not  with  tearSL  1  took 
off  my  glove,  and  touched  it,  fur  her 
beautiful  hands  had  very  long  refited 
on  it— most  ill-fated  of  queeus ! 

The  next  treasure  Mr.  P brought 

w^aa    a    waistcoat    of  Lord    Burleigh. 

**  There,"  said  he  to  J ,  *'  here,  young 

gentleman,  you  have  to  put  on  this 
vest,"  and  so  on  it  went.  It  was  of 
pale  green  sTlk,  trimmed  round  the 
pockets  and  edges  with  a  delicate  gold 
and  silver  pattern,  not  half  an  inch 
broad,  but  as  brilliant  and  untaniit-hed 
as  if  finished  yesterday;  yet,  it  in  about 
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til re€  hu  n  d  red  and  fifty  years  old.  J 

had  on  hh  talma ;  bat  Lord  Burleigh 

muist  have  been  slender,  for  J could 

not  button  it  round  his  waist.  Perhaps 
some  of  this  illustrious  counsellor^a  wis- 
dom, in  the  form  of  Od,  entered  into 
J while  wnipptd  in  it 

Then  came  a  wonderful  hag^  made  of 
the  Victoria  Regia,  by  the  Queen  of 
OUheitCp  and  given  to  Captain  Cook  1 
It  was  sewed  with  smallest  feathers,  and 
the  texture  of  the  material  was  exquis- 
ite, like  goldbLater^  skin,  and  semi- 
transparent.  It  was  once  adorned  at 
the  opening  edges  with  feat  her- fringe, 
but  most  of  that  was  worn  off. 

Mr.  P— —  showed  ua  also  some  shots 
of  pa«t  ages  of  a  queer  shape  with 
A  singular  heel.  One  w^as  of  white 
aatin,  with  a  flower  embroidered  upon 
it,  and  the  other  was  black  satin.  He 
contrasted  w^ith  them  aome  slippers 
made  by  American  Indians. 

Some  crystvd  goblet?*  were  beautiful, 
with  St.  Botolph*s  church  engraved  on 
them,  aa  well  as  t>ther  fine  buildings, 
and  cyphers  also,  IIo  brought  forth, 
too,  an  ohl  rose  noble  (:i  gold  coin)  and 
a  double  sovereign  and  double  guinea, 
both  now  out  of  circulation,  and  an 
angel,  now  obsolete.  Each  dwelt  in  a 
wee  chamois  bag  of  its  own,  and  was  as 
bright  as  if  just  from  the  mint.     After 

seeing  these  things,  Mx.  P allowed 

us  to  go  into  the  other  apartment 
Yery  valuable  old  prints  were  framed 
on  the  walls,  and  a  colored  crayon  head 
of  Sterne,  an  invaluablo  picture,  drawn 
from  life,  which  haj  never  been  en- 
gravetl.  I  dare  say  the  Brilisti  Museum, 
or  Kational  Gallery,  would  give  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  it.  Also  there  was 
Sterne's  wife— draw  n  in  the  sjimc  style 
— a  proud^  unamiable,  high^head  toss- 
ing lady,  from  whom,  I  do  not  wonder, 
Sterne  wished  to  separate.  A  copy  in 
water-colors  of  Murillo's  flower-girl  was 
of  exquisite  beauty  ;  and  at  last  the 
good  gentleman,  all  crisp  and  sparkling 
with  ecstacy  at  our  enjoyment  of  his 
pets,  openetl  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet, 
and  took  out — whut  ?  Fancy  !  No, 
you  never  can.  For,  actually,  the  en- 
viable old  antiquary  exhibited  original 


pen  and  pencil  studies  of  Rii|^ael,  Rem- 
brandt, Giordano,  Benrenuto  Cellini, 
Jordaens,  Maratti,  and  many  others. 
Yes,  the  very  studies,  with  the  growing 
idea  traceable  through  the  involved 
lines.  As  at  Oxford,  all  those  ol'  lia- 
pbael  were  unmistakeable,  from  the 
delicate  grace  and  fastidiousne.^  of  tbe 
efforts,  80  very  fine,  and  drawn  w*itli  ii. 
aharplj^-pointcd  pencil,  while  many  of 
the  others  wea^  dashed  off  with  pen  and 
ink.  One  was  14  head,  in  l>rown  ink,  by 
Rembrandt,  a  hat  over  one  eye,  and  a^ 
Baucy  expresaiou,  in  shadow.  Where 
could  Mr.  P — —  hare  gained  such  in- 
estimable jewels  l  When  he  is  tired  of 
hoarding  them,  he  can  make  a  fortune 
any  day  by  selling  them,  I  should  sup 
pose.  And  he  ventures  to  keep  tliem 
in  a  wooden  cabinet,  in  that  wx'e,  old 
house,  which  might  bum  down  any 
day  I  He  ought  to  have  an  iron  safe 
for  tbe  purpose,  after  the  manner  of 
Oxford,  where  all  the  pen  and  pencil 
sketches  of  the  great  masters  arc  in  a 
fire-proof  apartment.  Over  the  draw- 
ings I  exhausted  my  capacity  for  won- 
der and  delight,  and  after  this  rich 
feast,  we  were  taken  dow^n  into  a  tiny 
sitting  room,   and  introduced  to  Mr. 

P '3  wife,  a  thin,  plerisant  person, 

whom,  I  trust,  Mr,  P considers  his 

most  precious  treasure,  A  cabinet  was 
opened  in  this  room,  and  illuminated 
miflsals  given  us  to  see,  and  Roman 
medals,  antique  Latin  bibles,  printed  in 
Antwerp — a  secret  book,  or  "Book  of 
Secrets"  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  I 
opened  and  read,  and  among  other  re- 
ceipts, ^*  How  to  kill  a  fellow  quickly.'* 
This  struck  me  as  rer^'  strange,  and  not 
very  creditable  to  the  Queen,  But,  be- 
hold !  upon  looking  more  carefully  at 
the  stained  old  type,  I  found  that  it  was 
"fellon,"  not  ^*  fellow.'^  The  present 
way  of  fspelling  this  word  is  with  one  I 
— felon — and  so  I  easily  mistook  it.  We 
laughed  heartily  at  tbe  mistake,  it  Wiis 
gucli  an  offhand,  unfeeling  way  of  put- 
ting such  a  serious  mattcr^the  word 
'*  fellow  '*  giving  such  a  scornful,  in- 
different tone.  So  there  were  all  her 
Majesty's  favorite  receipts  and  notions, 
very  curious  and  cntert.aining.     J • 
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was  captivated  by  the  glory  of  color  in 
one  of  the  miesala — birds,  flower?,  and 
saints  dazzled  our  eyes  with  splendor. 

We  made  Mr.  P breathless  by  tell- 

iD^  him  of  tbat  missal  we  saw  last  sum- 
luer  lit  the  Countess  of  Walde^^raTe's, 
illuminated  by  Raphaera  own  hand. 
The  Countess  was  very  uneasy  while  I 
looked  at  it,  for  it  was  really  too  in* 
valuable  to  be  left  out  of  her  own  keep- 
ing. It  was  about  three  inches  square, 
bounil  in  velvet  and  solid  gold.  Her 
^reat  blue  eyes  blazed  like  a  falcon's 
up<in  me,  till  I  returned  it  to  her.  I  am 
afraid  the  antiquary  broke  the  Tenth 
Commaodment  as  he    listened    to    ua 

about  it.    I  auked  Mrs.  P whether 

she  were  as  much  interested  as  her  hus- 
band in  the.'^e  thintjsi,  and  she  said  she 
was  not,  but  preferred  to  read.  And 
then  she  remarked,  pointing  to  a  bril- 
liant red-bird  in  a  missal  that  I  was 
turning  over :  "  Tliat  bird  is  almost  as 
red  as  the  Scarlet  Letter !  •'  She  said 
this  in  a  private^  confidential  little  way^ 
and  niude  no  other  allusion  to  the  au- 
thorship. Finally  we  proposed  to  come 
away,  not  having  seen  the  hundredth 
part,  though  all  the  choicest  morceaux  \ 
and  the  kind  gentleman  put  on  hiB  hat, 
ami  went  to  show  us  a  curious,  old  ga- 
bled house  in  a  narrow  alley,  built  in  the 
French  style.  In  the  peak  of  the  gable 
was  a  heraldic  fleur-de-lis  and  t!io  cy* 
pher  E.  R.  The  gable  wns  trimmed 
with  costly,  stone  Maltese  lace,  and 
carved  and  ornamented  in  various  ways, 

and  ifr.  P evinced  a  pious  horror 

at  the  insertion  of  a  modern  window- 
frame  in  another  part  of  the  house.  He 
ahowed  us  also  the  site  of  ^Ir.  Jolin 
Cotton's  house,  and  mournel  over  itj 
demolition.  He  wished  the  spot  to  be 
enclosed,  and  a  memorial  built  up  in 
tfie  centre,  and  said  that  Dr.  Bigelow, 
of  Boston,  Ha R.^acliu setts,  told  him, 
when  here,  that  he  believed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  own  city  would  gladly  con* 
tribute  to  its  erection^  if  the  land  could 
be  purchased  and  seciired.  Finally,  we 
cunie  to  St.  Botolph's,  and  ihc  present 
Vicar,  remote  successor  to  Mr,  Cotton, 
was  stamling  in  the  Close,  tidkiog  with 
90me  one,  and  Mr,  P brought  him 


to  us  and  introduced  him,  after  haviDg 
whidpered  who  papa  was.  This  vicar 
was  not  venerable,  like  the  vicar  of 
Wakefield,  but  n  young  man,  of  the 
most  comfortable  aspect  you  can  con- 
ceive— soft,  round,  with  a  rather  pale 
and  comely,  but  full  face,  snowy,  large, 
handsome  teeth— spotless  white  cravat, 
fine  black  coat,  and  hands  that  looked 
like  bishop^s — so  plump,  smooth,  and 
fair.  Really,  the  chief  shepherds  of  this 
English  fold  are  as  well  to  do  as  the 
fleecy  sheep  and  Iambs  I  see  grazing  by 
hundreds  in  the  meadows,  Thi-y  testify 
to  sumptuous  fare,  and  wear  fine  linen 
every  day.  With  a  refined  and  culti* 
vated  expression,  they  yet  remind  one 
of  the  jolly  world  and  day — wine,  oil, 
and  easy  chairs.  This  Rev.  G,  P.  8.  Q, 
L.  B — —  (though  I  forget  exactly  how 
many  names  he  has)  politely  received 
us,  and  invited  us  into  his   beautiful 

church,  and  Mr.P bade  us  farewell. 

Mr.  B was  so  courteous  that  he 

showed  ua  the  church  himself,  instead 
of  putting  us  under  the  guidance  of  a 
verger ;  and  when  he  had  gone  qiilt« 
round,  and  told  us  every  thing,  he  most 
conaidcratcly  departed,  and  left  us  to 
enjoy  ourselves  as  long  as  we  pleased. 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  southern 
porch,  the  organ  was  sighing  like  an 
Eolian,  with  a  wonderful  effect  of 
spirit- voices.  The  organist  was  practis- 
ing. The  impression  which  the  »'hole 
interior  made  upon  me  at  once  was  of 
perfect  and  comprehensible  beauty.  It 
could  all  be  included  in  a  glance, 
though  it  measures  two  hundred  and 
fifly  feet  from  the  west  front  to  the 
chancel  east  window.  The  organ  is 
most  happily  placed  at  the  side,  so  that 
there  is  a  clear  sweep  of  view  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  What  a  pity 
tliat  it  is  not  ao  with  the  vast  cathe- 
drals t  If  I  were  Queen  of  England,  I 
would  have  every  organ  moved  from 
the  arches  of  the  choirs.  At  the  west- 
em  front,  one  entera  the  bell  tower^  lii« 
grand  tower,  tlirce  hundred  feet  high, 
and  seen  at  sea  forty  miles  away*  Thea* 
is  a  stone  roof,  sculptured  just  beneath 
the  lantern,  in  which  hangs  ih©  bell 
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Standing  Ijcneatb  tliis  lofty  roof,  we 
looked  opon  a  spacu  whiek  may  Vie  call- 
ed a  lesser  tran&ept  before  the  colamna 
of  tbo  nare  begin,  with  a  door  right 
and  left,  Bouth  and  north ^ — and  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  this  space,  standa  a  font 
of  stojie^  richly  sculptured,  raised  on  a 
Tcry  broad  pedestal  of  tkree  wide^ 
spreading  Bt4*ps.  Over  it  hangs  a  coro- 
nal of  gold  and  blue,  a  light,  airy  chan- 
delier of  fine  tracery  I  in  two  or  three 
concentric  circles,  climbing  into  a  Bpiral 
form* 

There  arc,  I  think,  seven  columna  on 
each  eide  of  the  nave,  and  above  them 
fourteen  windows  in  the  clerestory, 
Tvhose  pointed  arches  are  trefoil-headed. 
The  roof  of  the  aisles  then  slopes  down- 
ward from  the  nave,  and  there  are  seven 
much  larger  and  loftier  windows,  which 
pierce  the  sidca  nortli  and  aonth.  The 
choir  has  gome  oak  tabernacle  work, 
stalls,  and  ancient  carved  seata,  made 
veiy  uncomfortable  for  monkfi,  so  that 
if  they  grew  a  little  sleepy,  and  were 
not  very  watch fnl,  they  would  be  sure 
to  tumble  down  with  a  crash.  These 
scats  are  elal>oratcly  sculptured  be- 
neath, with  droll  devices.  One  is  a 
group  of  naughty  Bchool-boys,  driven 
by  a  master,  with  a  whip.  One  is  a 
bouquet  of  c^ts  and  monkeys  playing 
together.  Under  some  grins  Apollyon. 
The  backs  of  them  and  the  terminals 
are  carved  with  every  variety  of  head, 
and  flower,  and  animal,— no  two  alike. 
Tliey  ot^ea  tnd  in  lovely  quirla,  or  in 
angels  or  chenibira,  mixing  up  heaven 
and  hell  in  the  strangest  way.  *^  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die,-^  the  monks  seemed  to  say  with 
their  chisels.  Sometimes  the  back  of  a 
stall  endeavors  to  run  off  in  this  manner* 

While  I  was  sitring  Id  the  choir,  papa 
and  J—  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
grand  tower,  and  a  verger  hovered 
round,  who  had  previously  been  paid  a 
shilling  to  let  me  alone.  Presently  the 
chief  organist  came  in,  and  I  told  the 
▼erger  I  wished  he  would  play  ;  and  he 
replied  that  he  had  come  to  give  a  les- 
son to  the  lady  organist  But  I  saw 
Mm  whisper  to  him,  and  wliile  I  was 
trying  to  sketch  the  eastern  window, 


after  the  ksson  was  over,  my  musician 
kindly  burst  forth  in  a  magnificent  sym- 
phony, which  made  all  the  eaiuts  and 
apostles  radiate  brighter  light,  and  live 
and  breathe.  The  verger  declared  he 
was  the  best  organist  in  the  country, 
and  I  was  not  inclined  to  diJ^pute  it 

The  chancel  is  uncommonly  beautifal. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  jminted 
glasi?,  well  designed,  and  of  euperb  hues. 
The  middle  light  represents  first  Jesse, 
in  crimson  and  blue,  sitting  at  the  low* 
est  point,  as  the  root  of  David.  Above 
him  stands  Mary,  holding  the  infant 
Jesns,  with  Joseph  at  her  side.  Above 
is  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  highest  i« 
Christ  in  glory,  crowned,  and  sceptred 
as  Judge  and  King.  All  the  lights  on 
each  fiide  are  filled  with  apostles  and 
saints,  and  also  David.  The  pointcil 
tre  foiled  and  qua  t  re  foiled  headed  arch 
over  nil  looks  studded  with  jewels ;  but 
upon  examination  these  are  found  to  l>e 
the  heavenly  host,  in  the  centre  of 
whom  stands  the  archangel  Michael, 
trampling  upon  the  Dragon.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  effect  of  the  tints  of  this 
great  window  ii?'  golden,  yet  the  choir 
glows  with  a  srsrt  of  pcnnanent  sun- 
shine, which  is  peculiar  to  St.  Botolph^s. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  it  may  be  that  the 
window?*  on  each  side  are  filled  with 
yellow  stained  glass,  and  it  is  a  lovely 
idea  thus  to  make  perpetual  sunny  rar 
diance  over  the  altar,  whatever  the 
weather  may  be. 

The  perpendicular  lights  contain 
Christ,  Mary,  and  Saints,  The  altar 
lieneath  the  window  is  sumptuous  with 
crimson  velvet  and  gold,  and  a  heavily 
carved  oaken  cbair  stands  on  each  side 
of  it  And  before  the  chancel  is  a  low 
screen  of  blue  and  gold^  a  kind  of  brass 
work,  extremely  light.  Within  are  two 
candelabras  of  the  same  material  and 
fairy  workmanship,  and  others  like  them 
arc  placed  ail  about  the  church,  and,  with 
the  coronal  over  the  font,  look  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  when  lighted.  This 
delicate  blue  and  gold  also  goes  up  the 
pulpit  stairs  and  balusters,  looking  like 
a  rich  fringe,  with  tassels ;  but  upoE 
approaching  it,  I  found  it  was  rigid 
metal. 
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There  arc  two  alabaster  monuments, 
one  stupporting  a  knight  spurred,  with 
his  helm  under  hia  head  as  a  pillow,  nnd 
the  other  is  Ms  wife.  The  noses  of 
these  figures  havis  been  restored,  and 
also  their  fingers,  and  the  vicar  has  a 
great  ambitjoii  to  adorn  hb  church,  and 
intends  to  have  all  the  windows  refilled 
ViTth  painted  glafjs.  He  ia  very  young, 
and  may  live  to  see  much  aecomplishud. 
There  is  at  the  door  a  strong  box,  for 
the  reception  of  a  restoring  fund,  and  I 
tnrjt  it  will  be  a  perpetual  hank. 

The  nave  ia  full  of  carved  oaken  seats, 
unlike  cathedrals,  and  the  pulpits  are 
in  tlie  midst  of  them,  instead  of  heuig 
in  the  choir,  Bololph's  town  was  so 
called  from  ii  monastery  erected  to  that 
saint  in  034,  which  the  Danes  destroyed 
in  870.  On  its  site  this  church  Tvaa 
built  in  1309.  Fox,  who  wrote  the 
'*  Book  of  Mart3*rSj"  wiis  bora  in  Boa- 
ton,  We  have  the  hookj  but  it  ia  too 
dreadful  for  yon  to  rcati  We  w^alked 
ronnd  the  small  chapel  in  which  Cot- 
ton's memorial  window  is  to  be  placed, 
hut  there  is  only  one  gnvve-stone  in  it, 
and  that  ia  upon  the  floor.  It  is  in  fine 
proportion,  and    has    a  noble  western 

window.     Papa  and  J were  tired 

of  waiting  fur  me,  and  wdien  I  was  ready 
to  go  out,  I  found  the  gate  of  the  door 
locked  fast  I  1  was  in  a  gorgeous  cage, 
but  felt  very  uncomfortalile  not  to  have 
my  freedom,  and  stood  shaking  the  bars 
till  the  ching  roused  the  verger  who 
was  outride,  and  he  laughed  merrily  at 
having  fastened  me  in»  As  he  had  been 
paid  to  let  nie  alone,  I  suppose  he  did 
not  dare  teli  me  he  must  go  away. 

The  organ  was  still  murmuring  melo- 
diously as  I  lefl  the  southern  porch,  qb 
if  St.  Botolph  were  singing  Veapers, 

On  my  walk  home,  I  saw  a  lovely 
ruined  Abbey  at  a  print-seller's,  and 
hought  it  for  you  to  copy  some  time. 
It  is  Crow  land  Abbey,  which  I  hope  to 
visit,  as  it  is  near  Peterboro,  where  we 
go  next. 


In  the  aflemoon  of  Tuesday  (56th) 
we  walked  out ;  but  I  feit  tired,  and 
after  looking  at  the  old  Guildhall,  an 
exceedingly  interesting  building,  with 
a  fine,  mullioned  mndow,  and  three 
gurgoyles,  rushing  tumultuonsly  from 
each  side  and  the  point  of  the  arch,  I 
concluded  to  go  biick  to  the  PeacocJc, 
antl  take  an  open  barouche,  to  drive 
about  with  Julian.  Papa,  you  know, 
hate?  to  drive,  and  prefers  to  wander 
without  purpose.  We  therefore  return- 
ed, and  I  ordered  a  light  phceton,  which 
proved  delightfully  easy,  and  I  told  the 
coachman  to  go  round  every  part  of 
Boston,  and  then  into  the  suburba.  We 
had  a  charming  excursion,  and  old  Bos- 
ton reminded  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
New  Boston— those  parts  which  ane 
antique  and  tumble-down,  at  the  North 
End.  There  is  scarcely  a  hancUome 
house  in  the  town,  but  many  quaint 
ones,  with  overhanging  browa ;  and  in 
the  suburbs  we  saw  an  enchanting 
House  of  Setfcn  Gahles,  which,  being  all 
covered  with  perennial  ivy,  looked  as 
the  one  described  in  the  book  would 
look,  if  a'K^ended  into  the  Heavenly 
Paradise.  It  was  sumptuously  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  I  wish  1  could  ha?© 
sketched  it. 

We  passed  the  new  cemetery,  in 
which  stood  two  Btrangely-shapeil  edi* 
fices,  I  suppose  for  the  reading  of  the 
burial  service  j  but  I  can  compare  them 
to  nothing  but  camcloopards'— giraffwL 

*  *  *  ♦  3^  ^ 

*'  The  Peacock  '*  is  such  an  aged  bird, 
and  retdly  there  is  no  end ,  to  its  tidl, 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
neck  of  the  Snracen^s  Head  in  Lincohi, 
which,  you  know,  I  told  you  was  milea 
in  length. 

The  solemn  waiter  has  not  smiled  yet, 
because  he  never  -will  nor  can ;  but 
despite  his  ungraciousness,  I  think  we 
have  felt  particularly  at  home  in  Bos- 
ton. We  have  had  the  Queen's  weath- 
er, and  all  the  ladies  are  in  muslins. 
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The  steadily  growing  intereafc  of  our 
countrymen  in  Natural  HisJtory  hiis 
called  out  various  elementary  works  on 
the  (UrttTt^tit  brnncbes,  bnt  none  go 
philusijplnt'alj  or  m  exbaustive^  as  thosa 
upon  Botany.  With  a  reasonable 
amouut  of  preliminary  knowledge,  and 
armed  with  one  of  Gray^s  or  Wood's 
text  books,  tbcro  arc  Teiy  few  of  our 
native  flowering  plants,  or  cryptogams 
of  the  higher  orders,  which  he  will  not 
find  mapped  down  too  plainly  to  bo 
long  mistaken.  No  other  branch  of 
Natural  History  has  text  books  so  plen- 
ty, BO  excellent^  or  m  cheap ;  yet  the 
lower  orders  are  wholly  without  any 
not©  or  comment  accessible  to  the  com- 
mon etndent.  The  botanical  works 
mentioned  scarcely  name  their  g^rand 
divisions ;  and  though  our  coasts  are 
fringed  with  sea  weed,  and  our  inoun- 
tdins  clothed  with  lichenaj  and  the 
fungi  grow  everywhere,  there  are  only 
rare  and  expeobivo  works  to  help  the 
student  comprehend  them.  Tocker- 
man'^  ''  Lichens  "  ia  out  of  print ;  the 
Smithsonian  "  Algaj "  is  practically  un- 
get-at-able ;  while  the  only  published 
work  devoted  to  the  American  fungi  ia 
the  large  and  costly  one  of  Schwein- 
nitz,  which  exists  only  in  the  German 
language.  There  are  probably  not  twen- 
ty copies  In  America.  Tlfls  is  the  more 
to  be  regrettel  as  the  United  States, 
next  to  Sweden,  are  the  most  prolific  in 
fungi  of  any  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  cause  of  this  paucity  of  elemen- 
tary works  is  manifold,  biu  the  chief 
reason  lies  in  the  extreme  obscurity  and 
difficulty  which  involve  the  subject, 
when  examined  in  scientific  detail.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  abstruse  of  sciences. 
More  than  half  the  species  are  micro- 
scopic, or  nearly  so.  Many  of  them  are 
extremely  fugacious,  and  others  so  deli- 
cate as  not  to  bear  a  touch.  Some 
whole  famlliee  ore  entirely  siibtcrninean, 


and  only  discovered  by  accident.  Very 
many  grow  only  on  decaying  substances, 
which  are  neither  ca^^y  nor  agreeable  to 
examine.  The  fructification,  on  which 
the  classification  of  all  plants  is  prima- 
rily based,  is  wholly  microscopic, 

Kot\vilh<*tanding  all  these  draw- 
backs, much  may  be  learned  without  a 
glass;  for  no  one  knows,  till  he  bag 
tried,  how  much  power  there  ia  in  the 
unaided  eye.  In  the  commencement  ot 
this  study,  it  may  be  better  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  tlie  microscope  ;  for 
the  more  conspicuous  fungi,  and  their 
metre  easily  tUBcerned  characteristics, 
challenge  the  memory  tc^  retain  the  dis- 
coveries of  a  single  walk.  Until  the 
visible  becomes  familiar,  it  is  as  well  to 
take  the  word  of  botanists  w^ho  have 
examined,  concerning  the  invisible.  It 
ia  not  essential  to  see  every  thing  in 
order  to  know  it.  You  do  not  always 
dissect  a  man  to  find  him  out.  Too 
believe  in  his  bones  without  seeing 
them. 

Fries,  the  great  "Father  of  Micology,** 
used  only  his  eyes,  and  found  them  suffi- 
cient ;  and  though  Berkeley  thinks  be 
got  at  the  facts  by  "  tact "  rather  than 
by  actnid  sight,  he  got  at  th^n. 

If  you  begin  to  explore  this  field  and 
fail,  at  first,  to  sre  the  wonders  of  which 
we  read,  remember,  "  The  eye  sees  only 
what  it  brings  with  it  the  power  to  se^^,'' 
and  be  not  discouragCLl.  Kcej}  I/>oking^ 
and  by*and-by  you  will  see.  Sooner  or 
later  we  find  what  we  look  for  in  this 
world.  But  the  eye  must  be  educated. 
In  a  Teachers*  Institute  Agassiz  found 
vcjy  ft*w  eyes  well  enough  trained  to  see 
insect  organs,  ten  times  the  size  of  those 
plainly  visible  to  his  own.  In  teaching 
Botany,  I  have  found  a  class  supplied 
with  pocket  lenses,  less  able  to  distin- 
gtii>ih  minute  fior&L  organs,  than  my 
own  una.'^eisted  eyes.  In  neither  case 
had  the  natural  quality  of  the  eyes 
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much  to  do  with  their  capacity.  TLo 
mind  must  have  some  notion  of  what  it 
is  looking  for,  or  it  will  not  kn<3w  it 
when  it  does  see  it.  Soeiog^  you  may 
not  perceive. 

The  first  of  my  explorations  were 
made  without  guide  or  guide-book.  I 
had  never  seen  &  micologist,  or  a  work 
on  the  subject.  I  coIlectt?d  and  de- 
Bcribed  one  hundred  oiid  fifty  species 
within  the  radius  of  half  a  mile,  letter- 
ing and  D umbering  them,  by  way  of 
distinction,  having  only  the  one  name 
"Agaricus"  among  the  lot.  At  the 
commencement^  I  had  no  idea  what  to 
look  for,  except  to  see  all  there  was,  if 
it  were  possible.  After  a  great  deal  of 
looking^  I  began  to  perceive  a  number 
of  things  I  had  not  btforc  observed, 
although  their  picturCv^  must  have  been 
on  the  retina  many  scores  of  time«. 
And  two  years  afterward,  when  I  first 
met  witli  a  work  on  the  8ubject^  I  re- 
cognized with  surprise,  in  the  scientific 
descriptions,  cliaraeteristics  which  had 
etcaped  my  observfttion  at  the  time  I 
saw  the  plants.  I  had  then  written 
down  every  thing  I  observed,  but  on 
comparing  that  description  with  the 
printe<l  one, meraoiy  instantly  endorsed 
the  iiill  particulars  of  the  latter.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  remembered  those 
miuntioB  for  years^  ttUh&ut  kftmcing 
tJiefn^  nor  in  what  hidden  chamber  of 
the  brain  they  had  lain  latent  so  long. 
I  only  know  the  fact.  How  many  pic- 
tures we  may  have  thus  photographed 
from  the  retina,  stored  away  in  that 
secret  treasure  chamber  of  the  memory, 
to  be  brought  forth  in  the  future^  who 
can  tell?  But  it  is  worth  while,  at 
least,  to  bo  thoroughly  good  lt>okers. 
That  is  t!ie  Through  Espress  to  Won- 
derland, You  travel  there  on  your  five 
serif  es  ;  chiefly  on  three  of  them.  You 
may  go  all  around  the  world  by  steam, 
and  not  find  it ;  but  if  you  know  how 
to  look  into  a  plate  of  stale  apple  sauce ^ 
you  are  there. 

The  mould  you  find  there  is  a  plant, 
and  the  drops  of  amber  or  jet  which  cap 
the  slender  threads,  are  the  "  spores  " 
which  form  some  of  tlje  niTilad  dust- 


particles,  visible  in  any  sunbeam^  let 
into  the  cleanest  room.  All  spore*  are 
extremely  small,  *ind  most  of  them  can 
penetrate  wherever  air  or  water  can  go. 
Those  of  parasitic  fungi,  like  **  nistj'' 
and  leaf  **  mildew/^  even  sometimes  dr- 
culate  iu  t)tc  sap  of  the  affected  plant. 
They  are  very  hard  to  kill,  bearing  ex- 
tremes tif  heat  and  cold  without  incon- 
venience ;  retaining  their  vitality  for 
years  under  very  unpromising  circum- 
stances. They  are  the  simplest  known 
form  of  organic  ex:istence ;  l>eing  simple 
cells,  without  organs.  The  seeds  of 
higher  organisms  have  distinguishable 
parts — the  cotyledons  and  the  gerin^  or 
growing  point.  Si>ores  have  ndtber. 
Their  mode  of  vegetating  is  extTemdy 
obscure.  In  the  algro  it  ha$  been 
watched,  and  found  to  be  merely  a  miil- 
tipHcation  of  cells  similar  to  the  first. 
But  different  orders  do  not  germinate 
in  the  same  way,  and  little  1^  yet  known 
of  the  method  of  the  fungi,  which  grow 
mostly  at  night,  and  in  some  sobstanoe 
less  transparent  than  water. 

Its  capacity  for  growth  is  all  that 
renders  a  spore  more  organic  than  a 
crystal.  But  that  is  evety  thing.  It 
contains  within  itself  the  inscrutable, 
grand  mystery  of  life.  This  little  cell, 
like  any  other  vital  eel!,  or  seed,  or  egg^ 
has  in  itself,  hidden  beyond  all  finding, 
that  fijEetl  law  of  development  which 
makes  each  of  these  primitive  begin* 
nings  grow  *'  after  its  kind.'*  No  hint*, 
or  prophecy  of  the  tbrm  of  the  future 
plant  can  bo  found  in  the  spore.  Yet 
the  organic  life-type  within,  invariably 
produces  a  descendant,  identical  in 
species  and  general  quality  with  tbe 
ancestor.  This  formative  principle  is 
everywhere  operating,  intensely  active, 
invariable,  con^itant,  potent,  but  intan- 
gible and  invisible  as  tliought.  It 
mocks  at  the  power  of  lens  or  dbiscc* 
tion,  as  at  the  gross  bungling  of  tha 
most  delicate  chemicalSi  to  find  tbt 
principle  of  Life. 

Let  a  chemist  try  to  extnict  an  ^)0s 
from  the  brains  of  a  dead  poet  I 

Because  it  cannot  be  strained  out,  and 
bottled  up — because  it  eludes  all  tests — 
there  are  those  who  deny  this  formative 
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force  ad  an  entity.  But  tbey  cannot  use 
tUc  commonest  Bpeech,  nor  recognize 
the  difference  between  tbe  living  and 
the  not  alive,  without  measurably  re- 
cogniztug  the  pcq^ctual  miracle  of  tlie 
Incarnation ;  which  makes  any  living 
thing  allied  to  tlie  Infinite,  and  worth 
more  in  itself,  for  the  sake  of  the  won- 
der of  its  being  alive,  than  any  inani- 
mate thmgs  can  be. 

Whether  definitely  aware  of  it  or  not, 
naturalists  are  coDBtantly  exploring  aa 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  origin  of  life. 
They  not  only  use  the  reproductive  sys- 
tem of  plants^  as  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion, but  the  lower  down  they  go  in  the 
vegetable  scale^  and  the  more  obscure 
the  generative  processes  become,  the 
more  wholly  have  they  based  their 
dasiiflcation  upon  them.  Probably  be- 
cause other  marks  become  fillU  more 
obsc-ure,  but  also  because  in  this  region 
lies  the  chief  difierenco  between  organic 
and  inorganic  things. 

Formerly  some  contended  that  fungi 
were  mero  chemical  freaks  of  nature, 
spontaneously  produced  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  decaying  substances  on 
which  they  were  found;  but  the  de- 
monstration of  their  vegetable  repro- 
ductive system  ended  that  debate,  as 
well  as  tlie  claims  of  those  who  believed 
they  had  a  semi-animal  character. 

They  are  anomalous  plant^^^  inhaling 
oxygen,  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  as 
animals  do.  The  substance  of  all  edible 
fiingi  resembles  animal  rather  than 
vegetable  fboil,both  in  taste  and  smell; 
and  many  species  decay  with  a  putres- 
cence strikingly  flcshlike  in  odor^  and 
are  devoured  by  maggots  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  decay,  and  often  sooner. 

Another  anomaly  is  found  in  their 
want  of  individuality;  many  spores 
often  uniting  to  produce  a  single  plants 
We  would  scout  the  idea  of  a  dozen 
eggs  hatching  into  one  chicken,  or  a 
peck  of  aconis  sprouting  into  one  oak ; 
yet  one  Clavaxia  will  grow  from  a  brood 
of  spores,  aiid  Berkeley  says  that  *^  No 
one  can  be  a  diligent  observer  of  the 
fungi  in  all  their  phases,  without  being 
conyinced  of  the  fact^ 

The  roots  are  so  unlike  all  other  roots 


that  they  have  had  another  name  given 
them  by  way  of  distinction.  The 
spores  seem  to  vegetate  tirst  into  these 
roots  or  '*  mycelia,'*  which  penetrate 
and  jjcrmeate  the  substance  of  whatever 
they  take  hold  oi^  with  a  complete  net- 
work of  threads',  long  before  they  put 
up  any  top.  Sometimes  this  my  eel  in  m 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  popularly 
known,  as  in  the  case  of  "punk,''  or 
*^  spunk/'  w<?ll  known  as  a  native  tindtr 
to  backwoodsmen,  but  which  is  the 
root  of  an  obscure  fungus,  which  often 
cr>nsists  iu  nothing  but  this  mycelinm* 
The  mycehum  of  the  common  edible 
mushroom  (known  to  gardeners  as 
**  spawn  "),  aAer  permeating  the  matrix 
prepared  for  it,  can  be  taken  up  with 
this  matrix  and  dried  into  a  sort  qf 
brick,  which  will  retain  its  vitaHty  for 
years,  and  when  the  proper  couLlitious 
are  offered  will  go  on  spreading  in  the 
soil  indefmitcly,  and  put  up  two  or 
three  crops  of  mushrooms.  And  Berke- 
ley adds:  "Many  fungi  arise  from  the 
confluence  of  mycelium  germinjtting 
from  many  spores,  and  this  union,  by 
means  of  anastomosis,  is  as  intimate  as 
if  the  threads  of  the  mycelium  were 
derivc'd  from  a  single  spore.  And 
such  union  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  grafting  among 
the  Phffitiogamj*.** 

The  eryptogamia  have  been  called 
distinctly  *'  eel lul ares ; "  but  this  is  hard- 
ly just,  since  the  ferns  and  other  higher 
orders  have  traces  of  vascular  tissue, 
but  the  fungi  are  wholly  cdluhir.  The 
cells  differ,  however,  in  different  plants, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  indi- 
Tidual.  In  the  common  mushroom  this 
b  plainly  discernible.  Cut  one  vertical- 
ly through  cap  and  stem,  and  you  will 
find  first  a  skin  over  the  top,  like  white 
kid  ;  next  the  substance  of  the  cap,  like 
soft  pith;  then  the  brittle  rosy  gills 
which  bear  the  spores ;  then  the  white 
tlueads  of  the  stem ;  and  if  you  go  to 
the  root,  you  will  find  that  different 
stilL 

The  substance  producing  the  spores  is 
called  hymenium.  In  the  Agaricini,  or 
**  Toad-stool "  family  it  occupies  the 
under  surface  of  the  cap,  covering,  or 
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rather  forming  tho  gilli.  On  these  the 
spores  grow  on  pedicelft  in  fom^^  or 
multiples  of  four.  "In  endogeuona 
plants  three  is  the  mystical,  typical,  or 
representative  number^  wliittit  in  the 
alliance  of  plants  now  under  considora* 
tion  I  hat  tyjiical  number  is^wr," 

Although  this  quadruple  arrangement 
of  spores,  as  well  as  the  minute  pedicels 
on  which  they  are  grouped,  are  imper- 
ceptible to  the  unaided  vision,  the 
spores  themselves  are  quite  visible ;  not 
only  of  the  larger  species,  but  of  many 
genera  of  moulds.  They  are  simply 
colored  dust  to  us.  Clouds  of  this  dust, 
like  dense  Bmoke,  issue  from  a  mature 
puff-ball  when  crushed.  Some  Agarics 
scatter  their  spores  so  abundantly  aa  to 
dust  the  surrounding  objects  with  white 
powder.  Ilousekeepera  know  mould 
Just,  and  farmers  know  ^*  smut ''  very 
well.  The  great  corky  fungi  of  the 
woods  (Polyp orei)  have  their  under 
surfaces  whitewashed  with  closely  set 
spores.  Although  the  character  and 
color  of  these  often  constitute  specific 
distinctions,  most  of  t  be  genera  of  larger 
funn[i  are  easily  distinguished  without 
them,  by  more  striking,  if  leas  intimate 
characteristics. 

So  long  as  tlie  student  observes  only 
such  species  as  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
representative  form  of  a  genus,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty.  But  every  large 
genus  tapers  off  at  both  ends  into 
species  verging  on  other  generic  forms, 
so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  another  begins. 
These  intermediate  forms  arc  often  very 
interesting  as  well  aa  puzzling,  hut  be- 
ginners have  to  skip  them.  They  occur 
iji  all  departments  of  Natural  HLstory, 
in  grand  divisions  as  well  as  specifical 
ones.  The  yeust  plant  is  still  a  "  de- 
batable laud  ^'  between  Fungi  and  Al- 
ga?. It  is  not  long  since  our  best  natu- 
ralists confounded  the  spores  of  a  sea- 
wee  r  I  with  the  zoophyte  vibreo — an  Tin* 
doubted  animal.  Such  problems  must 
he  left  for  maturer  scholarship.  Only 
the  most  minute  and  patient  investiga- 
tion and  scientific  accuracy  avail  in 
such  cases. 

The  fungi  often  possess  very  active 


properties,  so  frequently  deleterious, 
that  the  whole  order  has  a  bad  name 
with  the  populace.  The  eiact  natone 
of  these  properties  is  very  little  under- 
stood, an<l  has  yet  to  be  learQecl,  when 
organic  chemistry  comes  to  be  ft  science 
better  known,  and  of  more  universal 
application.  But  a  large  number  of 
these  plants  make  excellent  food,  *nd 
are  consumed  in  continental  Europe,  to 
an  extent  unknown  here,  or  even  in 
England  The  Siberians  use  the  Ama- 
nita as  a  means  of  intoxication^  and  a 
fungus  found  on  the  evergreen  beech 
forms  a  staple  in  the  diet  of  the  Puta- 
gonians.  Many  of  their  forms  are  ei»- 
gularly  graceful  and  beautifully  colored 
Occasionally  they  are  fragrant;  some- 
times abominably  bo. 

Several  species  emit  a  bright  light  in 
the  dark ;  generally  -when  deca3ring,  but 
sometimes  when  in  full  vigor.  The 
'^  fox  fire,''  well  known  in  wooded  dis- 
tricts as  a  kind  of  decaying  wood, 
which  at  night  resembles  a  mass  of 
gloW'Womie,  owes  its  brilliance  to'the 
decaying  mycelium  of  a  fimgua.  The 
white  threads  of  this  myceliom  are 
easily  discernible  by  the  naked  eye, 
perm eati tig  the  friable  dead  wood. 
Some  of  these  phosphorescent  specitt 
are  said  to  1>g  so  abundant  in  son^ 
mines  in  Austria,  that  the  walls  seem  to 
be  masses  of  pallid  fire.  The  effect  of 
this  in  the  dense  subterranean  darknesa 
must  be  extremely  beautiful  The  vital 
force  which  makes  Tegetation  natural 
or  even  possible,  in  such  a  place,  must 
be  very  great. 

The  membera  of  this  order  arc  more 
universally  distributed  than  any  other 
plants;  the  same  species  being  oflcn 
found  in  all  known  lands,  and  but  com- 
paratively a  smaU  number  limited  to  a 
single  country,  or  even  to  one  continent 
A  work  on  the  British  fungi  will  coih 
tain  four  fifths  of  the  American  genera, 
and  more  than  half  the  species. 

They  grow  in  all  sorts  of  places^  in 
the  most  unlikely,  as  well  as  more  prob- 
able situations.  On  bare  stones,  bricks, 
and  even  metal,  as  well  as  on  wood  and 
softer  substances.  Of  course,  those  which 
choose  such  solid  habitats  can  scarcely 
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have  any  mycelium,  and  must  live  on 
air  and  moisture  only. 

Some  grow  with  extreme  rapidity, 
vegetating  and  decaying  in  a  few  hours, 
while  some  species  of  polyporus  are 
perennial,  growing  layer  upon  layer  of 
vertical  tubes  or  pores,  like  the  growth 
of  annual  layers  of  wood  in  exogenous 
trees. 

They  are  all  destitute  of  chlorophyl, 
and  the  few  that  are  green  are  of  a  dull 
metallic  hue,  quite  unlike  the  verdure  of 
other  plants.  This  fact,  and  that  of 
their  inhalation  of  oxygen  are  supposed 
to  have  some  intimate  chemical  connec- 
tion, and  forms  one  of  the  chief  distinc- 
tions between  the  great  divisions  of 
Fungi  and  Lichens. 

Fries,  and  all  mycologists  after  him, 
divided  the  fungi  into  two  unequal 
grand  divisions.  The  principal  one 
(Sporidiifera)  bearing  the  spores  nak- 
ed ;  and  the  minor  branch  (Sporiferi) 
bearing  them  in  sacs  or  asci.  These 
distinctions  are,  of  course,  microscopic ; 
but  anybody  can  tell  a  toadstool  from 
a  peziza.  The  general  umbrella  shape 
and  gills  beneath  characterize  the  Agar- 
ics ;  while  the  open,  and  often  brilliant- 


ly colored  cups  distinguish  the  pezizse. 
Many  other  families  may  be  as  readily 
distinguished  by  a  mere  general  descrip- 
tion. Some  English  works  containing 
copious  descriptions,  and  a  few  plates, 
make  it  easy  to  identify  the  larger 
species.  An  American  work  of  the  kind 
would  necessarily  be  larger,  to  cover 
our  larger  territory  and  extra  species, 
but  need  not  be  more  obscure  or  leas 
accurate. 

I  hardly  need  add  that  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  higher  walks  of  Bo- 
tany is  absolutely  essential  to  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  cryptogamia. 

I  have  dwelt  but  slightly  on  the  real- 
ly considerable  economic  value  of  such 
knowledge,  as  our  people  are  as  yet 
hardly  willing  to  test  the  dietetic  ex- 
cellence of  such  novel  food ;  and,  more- 
over, the  chief  value  of  any  knowledge 
does  not  lie  in  the  domain  of  the  econo- 
mist or  the  cook.  That  a  fact  exists  in 
nature  is  sufficient  reason  for  finding 
out  its  details. 

If  the  present  article  prove  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  it,  I  may  here- 
after offer  something  further  for  those 
interested  in  these  delightful  pursuits. 


THE  CHARGE  AT  VALLEY  MALOY. 

Undkr  the  hickories'  fluttering  arch, — 
"  Halt  1 "  and  we  formed  on  the  hill's  green  marge. 
Clearly  the  order  rang :  "  Forward,  march. 
'     Quick-trot,  gallop, — charge  1 " 
Down  the  decline,  with  a  thundering  rush. 

Clattering  sabre  and  fluttering  rein. 
Up  with  a  dash  through  the  belt  of  brush ; 

Out,  and  across  the  plain. 
Kept  we  no  order  of  rank  or  file : 

Never  a  rowel  spared  flank  that  day ; 
Charging  the  enemy's  work  a  mile — 

A  mile  and  a  half  away. 


Terribly  regular  musketry  rang ; 

Cannon-shot  bounded  and  ploughed  along ; 
Shell  and  rifle-ball  whistled  and  sang 

Their  horrible  death-song. 
Half  of  the  last  half  mile  behind. 

All  of  the  squadron  but  one  I  led ; 
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Harry's  grey  thoroughbred  ran  like  wind. 
Clattering  just  ahead. 

Oh,  the  wild  rush  of  that  mad  career- 
Thunder  of  hoofs  like  the  surf  on  the  shore  1 

Knightly  as  erer  charged  old  cavalier, 
Harry  tramped  on  before. 

Turned  in  his  saddle,  su  proud  and  fair, 

Smiled  when  he  saw  that  we  two  led ; 
Lifted  his  sabre-arm  high  in  air, 

Wayed  and  pointed  ahead. 
Not  a  breath  after  I  saw  him  bound, 

Heard  his  lips  utter  a  quick,  low  cry. 
God  in  His  pity  driye  sight  and  sound 

Out  of  my  ears  and  eye  I 
Forward  I  spurred  to  a  desperate  pace. 

Caught  at  him  falling,  with  sickening  dread ; 
Looked  only  once  in  the  white,  set  face. 

Know  that  my  conuiide  was  dead  I 

Straight  in  my  stirrups,  I  cursed  them  then, 

Raved  at  them  all  for  a  dastard  crew ; 
Dared  and  defied  them  to  meet  with  men — 

Cowards,  and  that  they  knew  1 
Breathing  the  batteries'  horrible  breath, 

Grapcshut  and  cannistcr  sweeping  the  plain : 
Caring  no  more  for  that  storm  of  death 

Than  for  an  April  rain  1 
Grief's  burning  passion  my  tongue  discharged, 

Hatred  that  broke  in  a  blasphemous  ycU. 
At  that  mad  moment  I  could  have  charged 

Into  the  gates  of  hell. 

Under  a  tree  in  a  low,  green  space, 

Peacefully  babbling,  a  brook  flowed  by ; 
Softly  I  laid  him,  his  pale,  dead  face 

Turned  to  the  summer  sky. 
Down  at  his  side,  in  the  grass,  I  flung. 

Pressed  the  dear  dead  face  up  close  to  my  own ; 
One  maddened  moment  my  heart  was  wrung, — 

Then  it  was  turned  to  stone. 
Back  I  rode  into  the  flght  once  more, 

Fought  'W'ith  the  strength  and  the  rage  of  ten. 
So  may  God  never,  till  battles  arc  o'er, 

Sufler  that  men  flght  men ! 
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A  PABTT  of  ladies  were  grouped  in 
the  large  drawing-room  at  tlie  Hurst,  in 
the  dusk  of  a  Juue  eveniug,  just  as  tlie 
long  twOigbt  wa3  fadiug  into  dusk. 

The  Durst  was  a  comfortable  old 
house  nestled  among  hills  in  the  weat- 
em  part  of  New  Brunswick^  Behiud  it 
stretched  away  a  chain  of  ro^md-topped 
heights,  and  it  lay  iu  the  shadow  of  the 
taOest  of  the  range,  known  as  Tancouk 
Mouutain,  a  double-peaked  blufi^  wood- 
ed with  pines  and  birches  nearly  to  its 
bald  summit,  where  its  great  granite 
skull  lay  bare  to  the  rain  and  wind  that 
blew  over  it  from  the  [lay.  From  the 
library  windows  of  the  Hurst  you  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  dancing  blue  waters 
through  the  trees^  while  from  the  upper 
balcony  you  could  see  the  whole  broad 
expanse  of  the  bay  stretching  before 
you,  sonaetimea  dotted  with  the  white 
Bails  of  coasters  which  drifted  by,  and 
again  lonely  but  for  the  watching  hilU 
that  compassed  it  on  cYery  side. 

The  Hurst  was  the  property  of  a 
Colouisil  magnate,  Mr.  Ridsdale,  once 
Governor  of  one  of  the  Provinces,  who, 
weary  of  the  cares  of  office,  had  retired 
to  8pend  the  close  of  his  days  in  the 
home  of  his  childhood. 

The  family  held  themselves  royally 
above  the  small  farmers  of  the  country 
round,  and  only  found  a  few  neighbors 
on  the  American  side  of  the  bay,  whom 
they  admitted  to  their  hospitality. 
Their  guests  came  to  them  from  Eng- 
land, and  now  and  then  from  St.  John, 
Of  Fred  nekton,  or  perhaps  from  some 
of  the  larger  New  England  towns ;  but 
except  the  Wiltons,  who  lived  at  Pres' 
ton  Beach,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  they  had  no  intimates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  Wiltons  were  very  American,  but 
they  were  wealthy  and  cultivated,  and 
had  ft  well-bred    daughter   and    two 


grown  sons,  who  were  available  com- 
panions for  the  young  people  at  the 
Hnrst,  Tlieir  house  was  even  finer  than 
the  Hurst,  though  with  a  modern  ele- 
gance that  the  Ridsdales  would  have 
disdained. 

The  Wiltons  only  spent  their  summers 
at  Preston  Beach,  and  tlieir  winters  in 
Boston,  while  the  Ridsdales  lived  at  the 
Huriit  all  the  year  round,  piling  great 
logs  high  in  the  wide  chimney-places 
when  the  winter  wind  blew  cold,  and 
the  snow  lay  heaped  around. 

The  group  collected  in  the  drawing 
room  on  this  summer  evening,  was  a 
striking  one.  Mrs,  Eidsdale  was  at  first 
sight  its  most  prominent  figure.  Jlrs. 
Rit  lad  ale  was  wont  to  be  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  any  group.  She  was  a 
portly  and  comely  w^ornan  of  Hfty-fivc, 
with  striking  elegance  of  demeanor  and 
gest n  re,  Bh  e  d  ressed  habi  tu  al  1  y  in  robes 
of  heaviest  fabric.  Rich  lui^treless  silks, 
stifF  raoiri*s,  and  velvets,  were  her  favor- 
ite draperies,  and  thty  became  her  well. 
On  this  occasion,  her  black  satin  gown 
was  relieved  by  rare  old  renlcc  point, 
and  as  she  sat  in  her  crimson  easy-chair, 
with  the  folds  of  Boft  white  wool  that 
she  was  knitting  into  some  graceful 
shape,  falling  over  her  lap,  she  looked 
the  ideal  of  stately  motherhood. 

Her  daughter  Jeanic  was  a  young 
thing  of  nineteen  J  of  pure  Eoglish  type, 
rosy  and  fresh,  with  golden,  wavy  hair, 
and  bright  blue  eyes.  She  was  gentle 
and  very  shy,  but  with  keen  percep- 
tions, and  a  character  of  mingled 
strength  and  sweetness. 

The  two  other  women  who  occupied 
the  room  were  marked  contrasts,  both 
in  appearance,  attitude,  and  costume, 

Edith  Wilton  was  a  very  striking 
person.  Tall,  and  rather  ungraccM  in 
her  figure,  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
latent  force  about  her  that  alwayi  im- 
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pressed  people.  Slie  was  energetic  aod 
impassioned,  impnlBiTe  and  wilfu!, 
wann-hearted  and  very  tenacious  in  her 
attachments. 

Iler  hair  of  wavy  black  was  piisilied 
back  from  Ler  forehead  half  impatient- 
ly, and  fell  over  her  comb  in  heavy 
ringlets  that  were  caught  up  with  a 
scarlet  ribbon*  She  wore  a  dark  bine 
dresB,  that  Bwept  behind  her  as  she 
paced  the  floor,  and  a  scarlet  cashmere 
scarf  of  vivid  dye  fell  in  graceful  dra- 
pery around  her  person. 

As  she  reached  the  end  of  the  draw- 
ing-room in  one  of  her  rapid  coursci?, 
an  indolent  voice  said  lightly : 

*^Pray,  Edith,  stop  that  energetic 
march,  it  tires  me  to  death  just  to  look 
at  you ;  you  are  the  Wandering  Jew 
personified, 

*  Tcmjfluri,  toiOours  toume  la  tcnre, 
Ettol,  tu  marcbc«r 

**  Not  *  to uj ours,'  Helena,  you  know  I 
hate  continuous  occupation  of  any  kind, 
I  will  stop,  if  yon  will  come  and  play 
for  me.  It  tires  me  to  sec  you  idling 
there,  as  much  as  it  does  you  to  sec  me 
move/* 

The  lady  addressed  rose  slowly  from 
her  recumbent  position  on  a  conch  in 
the  bay  window,  and  approached  the 
piano.  The  slightest  motion  she  made 
showed  rare  grace.  Her  dress  was 
white,  of  daintiest  fabric,  relieved  by 
sea-green  ribbons.  Emerald  ornaments 
glistened  at  her  throat  and  io  her  ears, 
while  a  spray  of  glossy  ivy  was  twined 
in  her  hair.  Iler  face  was  of  purest 
outline,  and  most  delicate  tint.  The 
fine  lines  of  the  nostril,  the  haughty 
curve  of  the  short  upper  lip,  the  mark- 
ings of  the  firmly-pencilled  bnms,  were 
all  of  the  most  thoroughbred  type.  Her 
hands  and  feet  were  fabulously  small, 
her  figure  round  and  taper,  as  a  s6a 
nymph's.  But  her  hair  w*as  the  most 
wonderful  thing  about  her.  It  was  red, 
unmistakably  red,  but  such  a  red  as 
the  Venetian  painters  loved,  such  a 
color  as  you  may  see  now  nnder  some 
duchess's  veil,  as  she  floats  in  her  gon- 
dola down  the  grand  canal ;  a  golden 
glory,  warm  as  a  summer's  sunset,  with 
fcuch  rays  in  it  as  never  painter's  i)encil 


caught ;  for  who  can  paint  'WOTcn  ton- 
beamst 

Helena  Paget  was  the  half-^ster  of 
Mrs.  Ridsdale,  an  English  woman,  bom 
aud  bred.  She  had  been  a  belle  in 
London  ;  she  had  had  an  unprecedent- 
ed succeBs  in  the  provinical  capitals; 
she  had  been  known  to  decline  aeveral 
brilliant  alliances;  and  now  slie  Was 
contentedly  spending  her  summer  nt  the 
Hurst,  having  resigned  her  triumpbi 
without  a  murmur,  and  apparently  find- 
ing perfect  conteut  in  the  quiet  country 
life  she  was  leading. 

Her  luxurious  tastes  were  the  onlj 
reminder  she  gave  of  her  past  brilliant 
career.    Her  dress  was  always  a  miracle  I 
of  exquisite  taste ;  she  loved  soft  couches,  | 
and  delighted  io  dainties.    Yon  would  ^ 
have  fancied  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  in  her 
bed  would  have  given  her  a  niglit  of 
torture;  and  yet,  this  woman,  so  ten- 
der that  a  rough  grasp    would  IcaveJ 
bruises  on  her  arm,  could  ride  thirty  [ 
miles  in  the  saddle  without  flinrhing,. 
and  take  the  highest  gate  in  the  ooun-  j 
ty  at  a  standing  leap.    She  could  en- 1 
dure  privation,  exposure,  fatigue,  with- 
out a  word ;  cheery  and  blithesome  all 
the  while.  Had  she  an  object  to  achieve, 
no  power  could  keep  her  from  it ;  she 
would  htivQ  gone  through  fire,  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips,  to  reach  her  goal,     la  | 
&  word,  she  was  a  thoroughbred. 

HisB  Paget  seated  herself  at  the  piano 
at  her  friend's  request,  played  a  dash- 
ing prehule,  and  a  number  of  mocking- 
ly brilliant  tunes.     Pier  touch  was  deli' 
cate  and  vigorous,  she  was  a  finls^hed  I 
artist  both  in  method  and  expression. 
Gradually,  as  the  shadows  deepened,  her  I 
sparkling  music  changed  ioto  a  wild  I 
accompaniment,  and  she  sang  with  won- 
derful dramatic  power  a   strange  old 
legend,  of  a  famous  buccaneer  and  pi- 
rate.    It    was  quite  dark  as  the  last  | 
words  rang  out  through  the  room : 

*'  Then  Captain  Kidd  be  tuMed  away 
Ant)  Holt  n^vmy  Bailed  bciii 
And  be  bmrlcii  bit  tnuiraie  tu  and  ridy  < 
In  oil  couU  of  tba  Ma. 

And  bo  irbo  Meki  sliaU  find,  Hxtj  dji 

llii  g^gld  and  Bilrcr  hid 
Along  the  shoroeof  river  and  b«y, 

Tbc  rocks  and  ehualt  ut&id 
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But  the  EvU  Otie,  who  the  Lcngtio  did  makt, 

WaUhcfi  the  treuim  ttlll, 
And  woe  lo  him  who  that  illvcr  finds,— 

It  b1!i«lII  bring  him  aauirhC  Lut  QL" 

A  few  wild  miDor  chorda  closed  the 
song,  and  Miss  Paget  paused. 

"  What  an  eerie  thing  1  '*  said  Miss 
Wilton.     *'  Whero  did  jou  find  it  ? " 

**  In  the  library,  anion^r  some  old 
manuscript fl.  It  struck  me  as  dramatic 
in  its  capabilities?,  and  so  I  learned  it, 
and  adapted  it." 

^*  Do  you  know,"  said  Edith,  **  that 
tlicy  say  that  some  of  Captab  Kidd's 
treasure  is  hidden  along  this  bay  ?  At 
iiitervids  people  seek  fur  his  buried 
hoard,  l)ut  they  have  never  discovered 
any  thing." 

*'  Then  I  buUeve  it  is  my  destiny  to 
find  it»"  sjiid  Mms  Paget.  "  A  gipsy 
once  told  me  that  I  should  find  a  trea- 
sure in  a  foreign  land,  and  that  it  would 
bring  me  trouble,  I  am  determined  to 
set  forth  on  a  search  to-morrow." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  entered 
with  li^ht?  to  announce  dinner,  with 
the  return  of  the  gentlemen ,  and  the 
younger  ladies  followed  Mrs.  Hldadiile 
into  the  dining-room. 

n. 

As  the  ladies  entcretl  the  dining* 
room^  the  master  of  the  Hurst  advanced 
to  meet  them,  from  his  station  on  the 
hearth-rug. 

Mr.  Ridsdale  was  a  handaome  man, 
flome  ten  years  older  than  hia  wife, 
courteous  in  hia  manners,  and  rather 
fltately  in  his  bearing.  The  country 
people  called  him  prond,  but  ho  was  a 
Icind  master,  and  considerate  landlord, 
while  hiA  generosity  waa  large,  though 
discriminating. 

The  other  gentlemen,  who  entered  by 
different  doors,  as  the  clock  in  the  hall 
struck  eight,  were  three  in  number. 

The  youngest  was  Edith  Wilton's 
brother,  Harry,  a  merry  yonng  law  stu- 
dent of  threc-and-twenty,  spending  his 
vacation  at  Preston  Beach,  and  now  en- 
joying a  week  with  hia  sister  at  the 
Hurst,  where  he  was  Jeame  Ridsdale's 
devoted  attendant. 

Of  the  other  two,  one  was  Major  Car- 
michael,  of  Her  Majorty's  service,  the 


other  was  an  American  lawyer  named 
Forsyth. 

The  Major  was  a  man  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  type,  a  cavalier  of  the  olden 
time;  tall^  handsome,  brave,  and  chiv- 
alroiB.  The  only  thing  that  prevented 
his  being  a  hero  was,  that  he  was  with- 
out steadfast  purpose,  and  that  hia  life 
lacked  a  centre.  He  had  fanciil  him- 
self in  love  so  frequently,  and  had  been 
BO  often  mistaken,  that  he  feared  he 
had  lost  the  capacity  for  a  i^tmng  emo- 
tion ;  but  his  sympatliies  were  keen,  and 
his  nature  easil}^  stirred  on  the  surface. 

A  certain  superficiality,  mingled  with 
great  good-nature,  were  his  prevailing 
characteristics.  How  deep  the  real  man 
went,  no  one  knew  positively ;  his  socinl 
polish  ivos  too  perfect  to  show  where 
the  veneering  ended. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  many  ideas ;  he  was  grave,  thought- 
ful, and  reticent.  Intensity  of  purpose, 
veiled  by  a  quiet,  unassuming  manner 
marked  his  w*hoie  character.  He  was 
very  strong,  and  very  genuine,  and  capa- 
ble of  great  exertion.  He  wa^j  ordinarily 
indolent  in  body,  though  active  in  in- 
tellect ;  his  great  physical  strength  was 
rarely  suspected,  until  some  unexpected 
occasion  called  for  its  exercise.  He  de- 
lighted in  argument,  but  hated  defeat ; 
and  though  slow  to  move  iu  an  enter- 
prise, was  indefatigable  in  pui^ult  of 
any  object  that  once  excited  hi?*  dc:*ire. 
He  and  the  Major  had  arrived  the  pre- 
vious week  at  the  Hurst,  and  were  both 
old  friends  of  the  Kidsdaks,  though 
Major  Carmichael  had  been  previously 
a  stranger  to  the  Wilton  family.  He 
had  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  Miss 
Paget,  who  had  captivated  his  fiincy  for 
a  while,  during  her  belleship  at  Fred- 
rickton,  but  he  had  for  the  present 
transferred  his  attentions  to  Mus  Wit- 
ton,  who  received  them  with  marked 
indifference.  He  hurried  to  her  siile  as 
she  entered  the  room,  and  offered  her 
hia  arm  to  conduct  her  to  the  table. 
She  found  herself  seated  between  him 
and  2Mr.  Forsyth,  while  Miss  Paget 
cJaitned  the  latter  gentleman's  attention 
on  the  opposite  aide.  The  conversation 
fell  naturally  upon  the  day's  exploits. 
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**  The  most  superD  fiBhing,  Mi  is  Wil-* 
ton/^  the  Major  waa  saying ;  "  filty  fish 
in  an  nltenioon  make  famous  sport. 
We  rowed  quite  up  to  the  Island,  and 
there  found  ourselTca  in  the  very  midat 
of  thcin.'^ 

*'  Did  yon  catch  any  thing  better 
than  cod,  Major  I  "  asked  Mr,  Ridsdale 
(rom  the  ft^ot  of  the  tahlp, 

*'  Two  sfthnoB^  fiir^  of  which  we  are 
royally  proud.  Forsyth  had  the  honor 
of  the  first,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  the  other,  while  Harry  was 
hanging  skates  m  a  row  on  a  sharp 
Btick." 

"  Ah  1  but  I  had  my  success  in.  anoth- 
er line,''  said  young  Wilton ;  **  you 
must  not  forget  my  discoFcry.  I  am  not 
?ure  that  will  not  prove  the  great  catch 
of  the  season.*' 

*'  There  are  aa  good  fish  in  the  aea  as 
ever  were  caught,/'  laughed  JTeanie 
roguishly. 

**Very  true;  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  many  of  this  complexion  tu 
our  neighborhood.  You  must  know 
that  aa  we  were  rowing  round  the  Isl- 
and, and  I  w^as  poking  round  with  the 
ijoat  hook  to  keep  the  boat  ofl' the  rocks, 
I  felt  til  at  so  me  ting  heavy  was  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  pole,  I  hauled  up  a 
great  mass  of  sea-weed ,  and  entangled 
iu  it,  I  found  an  iron  box  with  papers 
inside,  which  we  couldn't  read.  But 
the  curious  thing  1%  that  there  was  a 
little  chain  around  the  box,  that  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  rock,  and 
the  hook  caught  in  a  link,  and  so 
brought  up  the  whole  thing." 

**  There  were  curious  marks  cut  in  the 
cliff  just  above,"  said  Forsyth,  **  some- 
thing that  looked  like  an  R,  followed 
by  three  crosses,  as  if  the  nide  inscrip- 
tion had  been  kflt  aa  an  indication  for 
some  one.  We  flahed  about  for  a  long 
time  afterwartls,  but  we  found  nothing ; 
90  we  brought  home  the  cofier  to  be 
examined  by  the  family." 

''  What  time  of  tide  was  it  ? "  asked 
m.  Ridsdale. 

*^Jufit  about  low  water,  sir,  in  the 
slack  before  the  flood." 

**  CuriouBj"  said  the  master,  musingly, 
**  I  heard  of  a  thing  of  this  kmd  when 


I  was  a  boy.  Some  men  fished  up  a 
box  like  thia  down  below  the  Beach,  on 
the  American  side;  but  they  never 
made  anything  out  of  the  contents.  I 
believe  the  writing  was  in  a  foaigo 
language  that  nobody  could  r^ad. 
When  the  cloth  is  removed,  we  will 
examine  this.  Helena,  you  arc  u  mia- 
tresB  of  tongues,  possibly  you  may  help 

u!»;' 

**  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Foi-syth,  that  then 
was  something  like  an  R  on  the  rock 
above  1  *'  asked  Miss  Paget  of  her 
neighbor.  Did  It  strike  you  at  the  time 
that  it  resembled  a  K «  " 

''  I  did  not  think  of  it,  Misa  Paget 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  the  name  of 
Rollins  in  my  minth  There  used  to  be 
an  i>ld  Captain  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  I  rather  fancied  the  caehs 
might  belong  to  him  ;  but  I  do  rcrmeia- 
ber  that  the  R  struck  me  as  very  imper- 
fect. It  is  quite  possible  that  your  sng- 
gestion  may  be  correct ;  but  how  does 
that  !ielp  us— — ■' 

*^  Only  that  Miss  Wilton  told  inc  to- 
day that  tradition  reports  Captain  Ridd 
to  have  buried  treasure  along  these 
shores," 

*'  Really,  it  becomes  exciting,"  said 
the  Major  to  Miss  WiUon.  '*  We  ma^ 
come  into  possession  of  an  immenaa 
fortune," 

"  Treasure-trove  belongs  to  the  Crown, 
I  believe,"  said  Edith ;  "  but  you  must 
know  English  law  better  than  I.  I 
shall  hope,  therefore,  for  your  sake,  that 
if  any  thing  is  found,  it  will  be  on  our 
side  of  the  line,"  ^ 

"The  advantage  wiH  always  be  cm 
your  side,'*  Siiid  the  Major,  bowing  gal* 
lantly,  ^*  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine 
^vith  nie  to  the  success  of  my  pursuit 
of  fortune  ?  " 

^*  To  your  finding  the  pirate's  storr, 
most  certainly,"  answered  Miss  Wilton, 
disregarding  the  signiflcaut  glance  that 
accompanied  the  last  words  of  the 
3fajor,  "Peace  to  Captain  Kidd's 
ashes,  and  long  life  to  his  gold  and  sil- 
ver, l^tay  you  find  them  speedily,  and 
divide  fairly*" 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  Harry 
Wilton  left  the  room,  and  soon  return* 
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ed,  carry! np:  a  little  oblong  iron  box 

YvTj  much   nisted   and  stained,     Tbe 

padlock   which   I'listened   it   had  been 

broken  oiT  in  the  niorning,  and  within 

the  coiftij-  was  lying  a  packet,  enveloped 

in  tarpnuliD. 

Fold   after  fold    being    unwrapped, 

there  was  finally  dipeloscil  a  tin  caae^  in 

which  a  few  hits  of  yellow  paper  were 

enclosed.    On  examination,  one  of  them 

seemed  to  bo  part  of  a  ship-B  log  kept 

in  a  foreign  tongue,  another  was  a  rnde 

chart  of  the  bay,  and  the  third  was  a 

narrow  slip  of  parchment^   on  which 

were  written  in  a  cramped  hand»  nearly 

illegible,  a  few  rude  signs,  followed  by 

some  letters,  as  follows : 

W.  N  W  o.  d.  den. 
drtehondt^Tdenecnsol  I  rudei  i  w  iihotnfiil  t 

Tue  company  exaininetl  the  etronge 
manuscript  curiously.  Mr.  Forsyth  stu- 
died it  carefully.  Major  Carmichael 
scanned  it  with  a  half  disdainful  ex- 
preasion*  Misa  Wilton^s  eyes  wandered 
restlefialy  from  tlie  paper  to  the  faces  of 
the  gentlemeD,  in  Vidu  search  of  a  key 
to  the  enigma.  The  others  passed  it 
from  huDdtohaod  despairingly.  They 
had  all  examined  it  with  the  closest  at- 
tention, when  Miss  Paget  held  out  her 
jewelled  little  fingers,  and  took  it  from 
3Ir.  Forsyth,  who  was  pormg  over  it. 

**  A  fortune-teller  once  promised  me 
I  should  find  a  treasure,"  she  said,  smil- 
iflg.  **  You  have  all  scrutinized  this 
uncanny  missive  in  vain,  suppose  I 
make  an  effort.  When  my  father  was 
in  the  foreign  office,  I  used  sometimes 
to  act  as  his  private  secretary,  and 
learned  several  ciphers  for  amusement." 

She  bent  her  head  over  it  attentively 
a  few  momentdf  then  held  it  up  to  the 
light. 

"  This  docH  not  look  to  me  like  ci- 
pher^^  said  she  hurriedly.  "  Yes,  I  am 
right.  Do  you  see  these  little  faint  dots 
dividing  certain  groups  of  letters  from 
others  ?  Tliey  indicate  words,  and  these 
words  nro  in  a  language  I  once  knew. 
You  rememher  Kidd  sailed  in  the  Ad"- 
venture  gidley  from  Now  York.  I  think 
he  must  have  taken  an  old  Hollander 
for  pilot  or  mate.  The  signs  I  do  not 
yet  make  out,  but  the  words  are  in 
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Dutch.  "  Arie  honderd  cu  een  schroden 
van  het  rif  nit/  Thn^  hundred  and  07i$ 
pacenjrmn  the  roclry 

They  all  gathered  around  her ;  3Ir» 
Forsyth  pointed  to  the  signs.  **  Are 
the  points  of  the  compass  tht?  same  in 
Dutch  as  in  English  ?  '*  he  asked. 
*'  Could  W.  N.  W.  signify  West  North- 
west in  Ncthcrland  parlance  ?  ** 

**  Perfectly,"  answered  Miss  Paget ; 
**  the  words  are  nearly  identical  in  the 
two  languages,  but  the  o.  d.  den  baffles 
me.  Pcrhiips,  when  we  go  to  the  Isl* 
and,  the  surroundings  will  help  us  to  a 
8<»luti(m  of  the  riddle.'* 

*^  I  think  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ridstlalc, 
rising,  *'  that  we  have  had  sutlicient 
dealings  with  the  mysterious  for  one 
day.  Come  all  of  you  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  let  us  have  some  music,  and 
lay  Captain  Kidd's  gbost.'* 

III. 

The  next  day  was  stormy,  and  the 
promised  excursion  was  impossible. 
The  younger  ladies  repaired  to  the  li- 
brary, whither  tliey  were  followed  hy  the 
gentlemen,  after  a  careful  review  of  their 
fishing  lines  and  flies  in  the  smoking- 
room. 

Miss  Wilton  was  found  standing  by 
the  book-cases,  running  over  volume 
after  volume  in  search  of  a  quotation. 
Jean ie  was  idly  watching  the  rain  drops 
from  the  window.  Miss  Paget  was 
curled  in  the  softest  easy  chair,  close 
beside  the  bright  fire,  which  the  damp- 
ness rendered  necessary.  Her  hair  had 
fallen  from  its  confining  comb,  after  a 
fashion  peculiarly  its  own,  and  was 
tumbling  in  golden  waves  over  her 
shoulders,  A  volume  of  poems  lay  on 
her  knee,  but  she  was  not  readhig. 

As  Mr.  Forsyth  approaches  1  her,  while 
3Iajor  Carmichael  aecDSted  Miss  Wilton, 
she  waved  her  hand  towards  a  seat,  with- 
out changing  her  attitude,  and  resumed 
her  contemplation  of  the  fire.  The  gen* 
tleman  sank  luxuriously  into  the  library- 
chair,  and  did  not  offer  to  interrupt  her 
reverie.  From  under  bis  heavy  brows 
he  now  and  then  cast  a  glance  towards 
the  motionless  figure,  and  finding  tbe 
lady  apparently  unconscious  of  his  no- 
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tice,  he  was  studying  her  graceftil  pose 
with  artistic  pleasure,  when  she  turned 
her  eyes  unexpectedly  upon  him. 

'*  Do  I  remind  you  of  the  Cenci  ?  "^ 
she  asked  dreamily. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered,  cool- 
ly. "  You  have  the  coloring,  but  not 
the  type.  I  have  been  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  face  it  was  that  yours  so 
strongly  resembled,  and  I  have  just  re- 
membered. I  once  saw  a  portrait  of 
Mary  8tuart,  which  overthrew  all  my 
preconceived  ideas  of  her  beauty ;  I  had 
femcied  her  with  the  dark  grace  of  a 
French  woman,  but  the  picture  gave 
her  hair  like  yours,  and  I  always 
thought  the  color  exaggerated  until 
now." 

"  It  is  very  red,  and  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  paint ;  most  artists  fail  entirely. 
The  only  portrait  of  myself  that  was 
ever  found  satisfactory,  was  one  in 
fancy  costume." 

"  Was  it  a  Nixe  ?  " 

"  How  came  you  to  divine  ?  It  was 
an  Undine  in  a  white  dress." 

"  You  should  have  worn  sea-green ; 
that  is  your  appropriate  setting,  and 
you  should  never  use  any  jewel  but 
emeralds " 

"  Are  you  a  judge  of  ladies'  costume, 
Mr.  Forsyth  ? " 

"  No,  Miss  Paget.  People's  clothing 
is  ordinarily  commonplace,  like  them- 
selves; only  now  and  then  does  one 
meet  a  person  who  suggests  individual- 
ity of  attire.  I  appreciate  effects,  with- 
out analyzing  causes,  but  I  have  a  keen 
eye  for  complementary  colors." 

"My  general  eflfect,  then,  depends 
upon  harmonizing  my  red,  by  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  blue  and  yellow." 

"  Precisely,  just  as  Miss  Wilton  is  im- 
perfect witliout  a  dash  of  scarlet.  I 
have  a  fancy,  too,  that  the  colors  that 
suit  people  are  in  some  sort  typical  of 
their  characters.  Red,  now,  is  aggres- 
sive, war-like,  fiery." 

"  And  green  ? " 

"  Green  is  cool,  unimpassioncd,  deep ; 
it  rests  the  tired  eye  to  look  upon  it. 
It  suggests  unsunned  depths,  and  pro- 
found recesses.  Do  you  know  how  deep 
the  color  of  the  grass  is  over  graves  ?  " 


^  What  a  horrible  sequitur  ?  Am  / 
suggestive  of  a  sepulchre  t " 

"  I  think  you  are— I  find  myself  won- 
dering over  how  many  boiled  hearts 
your  path  in  life  has  led.**        . 

" '  Men  have  died,  and  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.' " 

"  Do  you,  too,  believe  that  old  fable  ? 
Ah !  it  is  the  excuse  all  heartless  wom- 
en make  to  themselves  for  the  mischief 
they  do." 

**Do  you  think  me  heartless,  Mr. 
Forsyth  ?  " 

"No  more  so  than  nine  tenths  of 
pretty  women.  Indifference  is  one  of 
the  defences  of  beauty.  You  all  sing 
triumphantly,  Saul  has  slain  his  thou- 
sands, but  David  his  ten  thousands! 
The  victors  do  not  mourn  for  the  van- 
quished." 

"  How  little  you  know  of  women,  Mr. 
Forsyth ! " 

"  Not  much,  I  confess.  I  have  found 
it  a  dangerous  study,  and  have  confined 
myself  to  safer  branches  of  science." 

"Then  why  theorize  upon  that  of 
which  you  are  ignorant  ?  Do  you  know 
you  are  a  hard  man  ?  " 

"Pure  New  England  granite,  Miss 
Paget.  A  judicious  admixture  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica." 

"  It  is  said  the  sweetest  springs  flow 
from  the  granite  hills,"  said  the  lady, 
musingly.  "  I  have  seen  such  cool,  dark 
pools  lying  at  their  feet,  and  wondered 
whether  the  well-spring  lay  in  the  heart 
of  the  rock." 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  the  eyes 
of  the  gentleman  were  upon  her,  dark 
eyes,  brown  as  the  springs  of  which  she 
spoke,  full  of  a  strange  deep  light 
which  rarely  shone  there.  Miss  Paget 
was  not  unused  to  read  the  language  of 
the  eye,  but  this  look  baffled  her. 
While  she  tried  to  decipher  it,  she  felt 
that  she  was  being  penetrated  by  that 
clear,  ardent  gaze. 

"Water  flowed  under  the  touch  of 
Undine,"  he  said  at  length ;  "  the  forces 
of  enchantment  are  mighty,  even  over 
that  unstable  element"  Then  he  rose 
slowly  to  his  full  height,  and  loaned  a 
moment  against  the  mantel,  watching 
her. 
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Not  the  faintest  flush  rose  in  her 
white  cheek.  She  was  now  looking 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire ;  an  inscruta- 
ble expression  was  on  her  brow. 

After  a  pause,  she  said,  lightly : 
"  Poor  Undine,  her  charms  were  all  in 
vain;  water  is  less  unstable  than  the 
heart  of  a  man." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Wilton  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  book  of  engravings 
which  she  and  the  Major  were  examin- 
ing. There  was  a  curious  pentrating 
power  in  her  glance,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  en- 
countered it.  The  look  in  her  face 
changed  the  tenor  of  his  speech;  so 
slight  a  thing  can  alter  the  course  of 
events. 

He  made  some  jesting  answer  to  Miss 
Paget's  words,  and  walked  over  to  the 
table.  Miss  Wilton  and  the  Major  were 
discussing  animatedly  the  merits  of 
Dora's  illustrations  of  Dante. 

"  I  appeal  to  you,  Forsyth,"  said  the 
latter,  "  to  help  me  convince  Miss  Wil- 
ton that  Ary  Scheffer's  conception  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini  is  far  finer  than 
Dore's.  The  expression  of  the  floating 
figures  is  the  height  of  the  pathetic." 

"I  think,"  said  Edith,  "that  that 
very  floating  motion  is  untrue  to  the 
poet's  idea.  There  is  too  much  repose 
in  it,  it  is  almost  luxurious ;  there  is  no 
swirling  wind — they  are  upborne  in  an 
infinite  calm.  But  look  here, — see  this 
terrible  attitude ;  the  lovers  are  blown 
up  through  the  air.  Look  at  that  pain- 
ful clinging  of  Franccsca's  arm  about 
Paolo's  neck.  The  sense  of  falling 
makes  the  perpendicuar  position  of  the 
figures  strike  me  as  far  more  forcible 
than  the  horizontal ;  and  then  that 
marvellous  background  of  endless  num- 
bers whirled  about  in  that  fearM 
wind." 

"  But  the  face  of  Scheffer's  Francesca 
is  so  much  more  exquisite,"  remon- 
strated the  Major. 

**  True,  Dore's  beauties  are  not  suc- 
cesses, but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  passion  enough  in  that  other  for  the 
melancholy  triumph  of  the  words  the 
poet  puts  into  her  mouth.  Scheffer's 
women,  too,  are  all  alike ;  his  Marys 
and  his  Mignous  have  the  same  type ; 


even  the  portraits  that  he  painted  of 
living  people  are  all  moulded  in  the 
same  angular  mode,  and  all  with  the 
same  selfish  spirituality.  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Forsyth  ? " 

"  I  confess  that  I  do  not  aways  like 
that  bloodless  kind  of  Saint,  but  some 
of  his  pictures  suit  me  marvellously, 
particularly  in  tlie  engi'avings ;  for  his 
color  is  always  a  drawback.  The  Bea- 
trice is  very  noble,  and  the  St.  Monica 
full  of  exalted  feeling." 

"  I  saw  that  at  the  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion," said  Major  Carmichael,  as  he 
crossed  the  room  to  join  Miss  Paget, 
"  and  it  impressed  me  profoundly. 
They  told  me  it  was  the  property  of  a 
Dutch  gentleman  at  the  Hague,  who 
has  quite  a  collection  of  Scheffer's  pic- 
tures." 

"  I  cannot  like  his  works,"  said  Miss 
Wilton,  *'  they  are  too  monastic  and 
conventual.  What  I  crave  in  painting, 
is  vivid  color,  and  dramatic  force." 

"  That  is  natural,"  said  Mr.  Forsyth. 
"  I  think  your  nature  would  seek  such 
elements  in  every  thing.  You  delight 
in  storm  and  tempest,  in  bright  tints, 
in  situations  of  excitement." 

"Yes,  any  thing  but  monotony  and 
quiet ;  but  I  love  blazing  sunshine  bet- 
ter even  than  storm,  though  a  high 
wind  always  makes  my  spirits  rise." 

"  It  takes  all  the  life  out  of  me,"  said 
Jeanie. 

"  No  one  would  believe  it,  who  had 
seen  you  ride  on  horseback  in  a  North- 
easter,"" said  Harry,  who  had  ,been  fiirt- 
ing  quietly  in  the  window  recess  with 
the  pretty  little  blonde. 

"  You  are  a  great  lover  of  tranquillity, 
Mr.  Forsyth,"  said  Edith  ;  **  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  taste  for  a  man,  I  find.  I 
suppose  people  always  like  what  they 
can  only  have  by  snatches." 

"  Possibly ;  but  rest  is  always  good 
for  the  soul." 

*'  Unless  one  has  too  much  of  it,  in 
which  case  it  is  debilitating ;  but  you 
are  not  averse  to  excitement  any  more 
than  I,  only  you  prefer  emotional  to  in- 
tellectual." 

"  That  is  a  curious  judgment  to  pass." 

"  Is  it  not  a  true  criticism  ? " 
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"Ah,  you  woul*3  make  mc  confess 
myself.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  like  new 
seijsationa." 

"  So  I  Imvc  discovered/* 

**  You  are  a  close  observer.  Miss  Wil- 
ton ;  what  else  have  you  ascertained  ? " 

**  That  you  are  fond  of  axpcrimeats ; 
but,  like  all  workers  in  strange  labora- 
tories, with  new  elements,  you  tjliould 
be  ciireful  of  your  crucible.'* 

**  I  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  retorts 
always," 

**Thcy  are  not  unfiroqnently  explo- 
sive. One  should  beware  of  too  much 
acid  in  using  them." 

^^You  arc  an  accomplished  chemist, 
Miss  Wilton;* 

**  I  know  the  uses  of  retorts,  Mr, 
Forsyth/' 

**  Of  that  I  have  proof  positive.  Docs 
your  alchemy  teach  you  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod,  that  can  help  us  to  find 
this  famous  treasure  ?  '■     - 

"  I  ii?ar  it  is  past  the  power  of  my 
magic ;  but  it  may  lie  within  that  of 
Hiss  Paget,  since  she  seems  to  be  the 
chosen  of  the  Fatt*^/* 

Here  Harry  aod  Jeanic  joined  them 
at  the  table ;  the  Major  and  Miss  Paget 
came  over  from  the  fireside,  and  they 
fell  to  discussing  plans,  and  examining 
the  manus^^ript,  until  the  lunch -bell 
summoned  them  all  to  the  dining-room. 

The  storm  was  a  long  M'orth caster ;  the 
party  was  confined  for  a  week  to  the 
Hurst  Day  after  day  found  Mr,  For- 
^th  at  Miss  Pagct's  eide,  while  the 
My.jor  devoted  himself  to  Miss  Wiltojj, 
in  manly  efforts  to  overcome  her  well* 
bred  inditference. 

Piqued  by  his  want  of  success,  he 
was  urged  to  greater  earnestness  than 
be  was  wont  to  feel  in  any  pursuit,  and 
to  liis  surprise  he  found  himself  feeling 
a  deeper  interest  than  ho  had  thought 
himself  cidjaple  of  experiencing.  Her 
earnest  and  positive  nature  formed  a 
marked  contrast  to  hia  own  easy  and  in- 
different temperament,  and  he  found 
himself  speculating  upon  tlic  effects  of 
strong  emotions  upon  Miss  Wilton,  with 
tingling  nerves,  and  a  mounting  of  hot 
blood  to  his  checks,  to  which  he  had 
long  l)een  unaccufitomed. 


ShCj  on  her  part,  was  watching  with 
curious  attention  the  relations  of  Mr 
Forsyth  and  Miss  Paget«  It  waa  a  pos- 
zling  study. 

The  perfect  self-possession  of  both,  j 
the  indolent,  carcic**  power  of  the  md 
and  the  well-trained  social  grace  of  the 
lady,  made  them  a  fair  match  for  each 
other,  Edith'a  clo^st  scrutiny  failed  | 
to  convineej  her  that  Mr.  Forsyth  was  in 
love.  She  was  still  more  positive  thai 
Miss  Paget  was  anJtious  to  subjugate 
him  i\ithout  yielding  herself  to  his  in- 
fluence, 

Helena's  long  practice,  and  worldly 
wisdom,  gave   her  great    advantages; 
but    they   were  fairly   baffled   bj    the 
shrewdness  and  penetration  of  the  law- 
yer.   If  he  should  yieltl,  it  would  be 
with  his  eyes  open.  Of  all  Miss  Paget^s  | 
grace  fully  careless  habits,  he  took  keen  I 
notice.      He  picked  up  her    dropped  j 
gloves,  and  handkerchief,  and  shawl,  a  ] 
dozen  times  a  day,   with    a  satirical 
smite.    He  was  always  near  to  adjust  | 
the  lace  draperies  which  were  perpetu- 
ally slipping  from  her  pretty  shoulders^l 
He  secured  extra  bon-bons  for  her  at  I 
dinner,  and  rifled  the  grecn*house  and  j 
gardens  for  the  rarest  and  most  gor- 
geous Hower  for  her  hair.     He  did  not 
turn  her  music  for  her  when  she  played,  j 
but  sat,  and  listened  with  a  strange  ex^ 
pression  on  his  face,  while  her  cascade- 
like nulodies  rippled  from  her  dainty  I 
finger-tips ;  but  when  she  sang  in  that  1 
wonderfully  trained  voice  of  hers,  lho©e  , 
dramatic  songs  she   loved,   he  would  I 
turn  his  back  upon  her,  and  stand  in  J 
the  bay-window,  BO  that  she  always  £mU 
ed  to  st^e  the  look  in  his  eyes, 

Mias  Wilton,  too,  sang, but  hor  talent] 
and  her  musical  education  were  Glt  in* 
ferior  to  Helena*^.    At  tlmeSi  ahe  wonld 
chant  some  strong  doiple  words  with 
great   pathos  and  power.     Her  songs 
were  not  dramatic,  but  they  were  in* 
tense  and  full  of  feeling,  and  her  voice  j 
was  sympatlietic  and  tlirilling.    She  and  1 
Jeauie  sang  dttaa  together,  and  her  rich  | 
contralto  formed  a    pleasing  eoneord 
with  the  young  girPs  sweet  soprano.  Misa 
Paget  always    declined  singing   with 
another,  and  her  music  was  quaint  and 
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anique,  ordinarily  with  improTised  ac- 
companiments of  great  brilliancy  and 
descriptive  character. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  alone,  in 
the  gloaming,  pla3ring  a  strange  and 
dreary  melody,  in  which  you  fancied 
the  murmur  of  the  sea,  and  the  sough 
of  stormy  winds  through  waving  pine- 
tops.  Finally  she  began  to  chant  in 
low  sweet  tones  a  fragment  of  an  old 
Scotch  air : 

**  The  night  is  dark,  the  way  li  long, 
Between  my  love  and  me ; 
I  hear  the  rush  of  mountain  streami. 
The  roaring  of  the  sea. 

The  stormy  wind  blows  fierce  and  chill, 
The  snow  sweeps  o*er  the  waste, 

No  moon,  no  star,  gires  light  to  guide 
My  steps  that  feebly  haste. 

My  sinking  heart  foretells  my  fiite,— 
No  mom  shall  dawn  for  me  ! 

A  deep  snow-wreath  must  bo  my  grave 
Upon  this  lonely  lea  I " 

One  of  her  hands  still  wandered  over 
the  keys,  the-  other  was  lying  idly  on 
the  piano.  Suddenly  a  form  appeared 
dimly  outlined  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain  that  draped  the  window  just 
beside  her.  Some  one  seized  her  left 
hand  in  a  strong  warm  clasp,  and  kiss- 
ed it. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  no  one 
was  there.  She  stepped  out  upon  the 
piazza  from  the  low  window.  The 
moon  was  just  rising  over  the  hills ;  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  waters  of 
the  bay  gilded  by  its  light ;  the  heavy 
perfume  of  the  Persian  lilac  loaded  the 
air  with  sweetness ;  one  star  hung  like 
a  jewel  in  the  western  sky,  that  still 
glowed  with  faint  amber  tints  of  the 
faded  sunset.  There  was  not  a  sound 
but  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in  the  soft 
night-breeze.  The  lawn  was  deserted. 
She  walked  around  the  house  to  the 
library-window,  and  looked  in.  There 
were  lights  within,  and  the  whole  party 
was  assembled.  Major  Carmichael  and 
3Ii88  Wilton  were  playing  chess.  Mr. 
Forsyth  was  standing  behind  Edith^s 
chair.  His  back  was  towards  Mi?s 
Paget,  and  she  could  not  see  his  face. 

**  It  must  have  been  Harry,"  thought 
the  lady.  It  is  only  a  jest."  But  as  she 
turned,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  young 
Wilton  talking  to  Jeanie  in  the  deep 


embrasure  of  the  window.  She  stepped 
in  through  the  open  sash,  and  joined 
the  group. 

Mr.  Forsyth  hasteneu  to  meet  her; 
his  manner*wascool  and  unembarrassed. 

"  Your  music  has  been  charming  us 
from  a  distance,"  said  he.  "  Why  did 
you  finish  so  abruptly  ? " 

"I  was  interrupted,"  she  answered, 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance ;  but  the  face 
into  which  she  looked  showed  nothing 
beyond  faint  surprise. 

"  What  a  lovely  evening,"  said  Jeanie. 
"  I  am  so  thankful  the  rain  is  over.  We 
shall  at  length  have  our  excursion. 
Manmia  has  planned  it  gloriously.  He- 
lena, do  come  here  and  listen."  And 
Miss  Paget  was  compelled  to  receive 
the  whole  programme  of  the  morrow, 
while  Mr.  Forsyth  wandered  up  and 
down  the  gravel  walk,  enjoying  a  cigar. 

IV. 

Miss  Wilton  was  a  late  sleeper.  She 
was  awakened  on  the  following  room- 
ing by  the  tread  of  horses  under  her 
windows.  Hastily  throwing  on  a  wrap- 
per, she  ox>ened  the  sash,  and  espied 
her  brother  and  Jeanie  equipped  for 
riding. 

"My  dear  children,"  she  cried,  "I 
thought  we  were  to  go  boating  to- 
day ! "  ' 

"  And  so  we  are,"  answered  Jeanie^s 
merry  young  voice;  "but  mamma 
thinks  it  will  be  pleasanter  to  ride  out 
to  the  farm,  and  there  take  the  boat  to 
the  Island.  The  boating-dresses  have 
been  sent  there,  and  we  can  change  our 
habits  at  the  farm-house,  and  it  will 
make  more  variety.  Harry  and  I  have 
to  go  on  before  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments, and  you  and  Helena  are  to  fol- 
low with  the  Major  and  Mr.  Forsyth  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready.  Papa  has  gone 
already,  with  the  men  and  the  boat, 
and  we  are  to  meet  him  at  the  Beach, 
by  eleven  o'clock.  It  is  low  water  at 
twelve." 

The  two  young  people  cantered  away ; 
and,  tfter  a  hasty  toilet.  Miss  Wilton 
descended  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  gentlemen  were  attending  upon 
Mrs.  Ridsdale  and  Miss  Paget. 
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At  ten  the  horses  were  brought 
round,  and  the  cavahmde  set  forth. 

Miss  Paget  and  Mr.  Forsyth  led  the 
way.  Helena  s  Ijeauty  was  never  more 
effective  than  on  horseback.  Trainefl 
to  the  saddle  from  childhood,  sho  rod  a 
with  faultless  grace  and  dexterity.  Her 
dark-groen  nding  habit  showed  tlie 
matchless  oullmea  of  her  figure  in  full 
perfection,  and  the  exercise  brought  a 
delicate  color  to  her  naturally  pale 
cheek, 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  an  accomplished 
horseman,  and  being  well  mouDted^  was 
in  high  spirits. 

Mias  Wilton  v:m  a  fuarless  rider,  and 
sat  her  horse  steadily.  The  Major  rode 
in  the  most  approved  English  style,  and 
took  the  bcijt  of  care  of  her.  The  four 
rode  along,  sometimes  abreast,  chatting 
merrily,  and  making  wild  plans  for 
the  distribution  of  the  treasure ;  and 
again  in  couples,  when  the  conversation 
took  a  diilercnt  turu. 

The  Major  hud  completely  abandon- 
ed his  superficial  manner  in  his  inter- 
course with  Miss  Wilton.  There  was  a 
gravity  and  earnestness  about  him, 
when  they  talked  together,  that 
were  new  to  her.  Iijseti5ibly  her  culd* 
nesB  softened  before  his  numlj  defer- 
ence. He  talked  to  her  of  his  past  life, 
of  Ids  future  prospects,  and  she  sympa- 
thized with  his  projects,  and  listened 
with  iuter*^st  to  his  narrations.  She,  in 
her  turn,  was  gracious  and  interesting. 
When  well  pleased,  Edith  could  be  very 
charming,  and  this  day  suited  her. 
The  excitement  of  the  excumon,  the 
rapid  motion,  brought  a  brilliant  light 
into  her  eye.^^  and  a  warm  glow  into 
her  dark  face.  The  nuignetic  current 
was  set  floidng,  and  one  who  knew  her 
only  in  her  ordinary  phase,  would  have 
been  amazed  at  the  transfornmtion. 

Major  Canuichael  was  astonished. 
She  had  attracted  him  before,  she  now 
fuscmated  him  completely.  H<3  rode 
along  in  a  curious  kind  of  waking 
dream,  winhing  the  road  miglit  prove 
endless.  But  a  sudden  turn  brought 
them  in  sight  of  the  water,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance they  sjiw  the  chimneys  of  the 
farm-house  rising  among  the  larches. 


The  ladies  dismonnted  before  the 
door,  and  having  made  the  necessary 
change  in  their  attire,  soon  reappeared, 
and  walked  down  to  the  little  sandy 
beach,  where  Mr.  Bidsdale  was  waiting 
with  the  sail-boat. 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  aad  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  boat  keel  grated 
the  hard  pebbles  of  the  Islaod  shore, 
and  the  company  landed  on  the  rocks 
covered  with  sea  weed,  and  aciHinbled 
over  their  wet,  EJippoty  aides  to  the  dry 
land. 

La  Phitte's  Island,  so  nMncd  from  one 
of  the  early  French  explorers  of  the 
coast,  wii3  a  little  rocky  piece  of  laad, 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bar.  A 
few  evergreens  and  isilver  birehcs  were 
its  only  vegetation.  A  strong,  wiry 
grass  grew  in  tui\s  upon  the  gmnite. 
Sea-gulls  built  their  nests  along  the 
shore,  and  bald-headed  eagles  naised 
their  broods  in  the  sumniita^f  the  pin^. 

Fkhermeu  Bometiraes  anchored  thdr 
boats  in  the  coves  that  alternated  with 
hlnSa  in  the  drcumfereitce  of  the  Isbind, 
but  except  for  their  occasional  visits,  it 
was  a  solitary  spot,  dreary  with  blasted 
treeB  hung  with  festoons  of  gray  moss> 
that  gave  them  the  air  of  reverend  and 
sf)lemu  warders  of  this  deserted  fortress, 

A  short  search  revealed  the  rock  with 
the  mysterious  signals* 

*'  Tliat  certainly  looks  strikingly  like 
a  K,'^  fuiid  Harry. 

*'*'  And  I  suppose  the  tbree  crosses  tig^ 
nify  the  three  fathoms  of  water,  in 
whielt  the  box  was  found,"  said  Mr. 
Ridsdale. 

A  compass  was  produced,  and  the 
werft  northwesterly  direction  accurately 
determined  ;  after  which,  the  gentlemen 
began  to  pace  the  distance.  Tliey  wfiw 
considerably  encumljered  by  the  under- 
brush and  young  trees  that  obstructed 
the  passage ;  but,  after  some  engineer- 
ing, they  came  out  into  an  open  space, 
where  a  solitary  fir  reared  its  lofty  head. 

**  It  is  somew^here  in  this  neighbor 
hood,^-  said  Mr.  Ridsdale ;  *^  but  how 
to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  ?  " 

The  party  dispersed  in  various  direc- 
tions  to  make  explorations.  Mifi:^  Paget 
sat  down  on  the  moss  tmdcr  the  fir  tree, 
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and  idly  watched  the  others.  Finally, 
she  drew  the  tin  case  from  her  pocket, 
and  examined  the  slip  of  parchment 
with  the  closest  attention. 

"  0,  d,  den^'^  said  she,  musingly; 
"  the  0.  may  signify  op,  aver^  or  onder^- 
under — onder  den  den — but  why  two 
densf^^  A  cone  fell  at  her  feet  from 
the  tree  above  her.  She  gave  a  little 
scream  of  delight,  and  sprang  to  her 
feet.  "  Eureka,  I  have  it,"  she  cried ; 
"  den  denne  boom — onder  den  denne  loom 
— under  the  fir  tree.  This  is  the  very 
spot." 

A  call  brought  Mr.  Ridsdale  to  her 
side,  the  others  joined  them,  and  they 
examined  the  ground  about  the  tree 
with  great  care. 

On  one  side,  the  roots  had  grown  up 
in  an  arched  form,  and  the  earth  had 
collected  in  a  heap  between  their  knots 
and  curves. 

Harry  struck  a  spade  into  the  mass, 
it  seemed  loose  and  movable.  They  all 
labored  by  turns  with  pick  and  mat- 
tock. After  an  hour's  labor,  a  large 
hole  was  made,  but  nothing  discovered, 
and  the  tools  rattled  against  the  bare 
rock.  The  weary  workers  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  moss,  to  repose. 

"  Captain  Kidd  is  an  old  humbug," 
said  Harry  Wilton. 

*^  Perhaps  we  have  missed  the  right 
spot,"  suggested  the  Major. 

"  I  don't  believe  there's  no  sidge  a 
person,"  said  Jeanie,  pursing  up  her 
rosy  mouth  to  look  like  Mrs.  Prig. 

3iiss  Paget  bent  over  the  trench,  and 
took  a  little  spike  in  her  hand.  She 
pushed  away  some  of  the  earth  from 
the  roots  of  the  fir,  and  stirred  with 
tlie  point  in  Various  directions.  In  a 
few  moments  she  had  loosened  a  small 
stone  that  served  to  close  an  aperture. 
There  was  a  hollow  behind.  Mr.  For- 
sytb,  who  was  watching  her  curiously, 
came  to  her  assistance. 

**  Put  your  hand  into  that  hole,  and 
pull,"  said  she  with  authority. 

The  gentleman  obeyed.  He  found 
that  he  was  clasping  the  edge  of  a  flat 
stone,  so  tightly  wedged  between  the 
supporting  roots,  that  it  resisted  his 
efforts.     He  was  a  very  powerful  man. 


and  the  situation  was  exciting.  Bra- 
cing himself  firmly,  he  pulled  with  both 
hands,  exerting  all  his  force.  A  por- 
tion of  the  root  gave  way,  the  stone 
loosened ;  one  vigorous  effort  wrenched 
it  from  its  position,  and  disclosed  a 
cavern  in  the  rock,  the  sides  formed  of 
granite,  and  the  top  arched  by  one  of 
the  great  roots  of  the  tree.  Within  this 
natural  tomb  lay  an  oblong  box  of 
cedar,  which,  worm-eaten  and  decayed, 
had  still  resisted  the  action  of  time  and 
moisture. 

With  a  shout  of  triumph,  the  gentle- 
men seized  upon  the  boo^.  Something 
rattled  within. 

"Who  bids  for  the  first  sight?" 
shouted  Harry,  as  he  applied  an  axe  to 
the  lid. 

All  stood  around  in  eager  anticipa- 
tion. A  few  more  well  directed  blows, 
and  the  cover  yielded. 

A  universal  exclamation  of  horror 
burst  from  tbe  lips  of  the  waiting  group. 
They  had  exhumed  a  skeleton  ! 

The  skeleton  of  a  woman. 

About  what  was  once  the  rounded 
neck,  lay  a  string  of  large  pearls. 
Antique  gems  sparkled  among  the 
crumbling  bones  of  the-  hands.  ^  A  few 
shreds  of  yellow  linen  lay  among  piles 
of  gray  dust.    It  was  a  ghastly  sight  I 

All  shrank  back  appalled.  After  a 
moment,  Helena  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
lid.  "There  is  an  inscription  here," 
she  said. 

They  read,  faintly  legible  on  the  in- 
side of  the  cover,  a  few  words  in  Dutch, 
intelligible  to  all : 

Adriana  Bijsboom. 

Beloved  wife  of 

Peter  ComeliB  Rijsboom, 

obit  June  29, 1792. 

Nothing  more.  Some  wandering  cap- 
tain had  made  of  this  island  a  rocky 
mausoleum  for  his  dead  bride,  and  per- 
haps with  an  intention  of  disinterring 
the  well-loved  remains,  had  left  those 
strange  signs  by  which  their  hiding- 
place  could  be  traced. 

"  To-day  is  the  29th  of  June,"  said 
Miss  Wilton.  "  What  an  anniversary  I " 
Solemnly  they  nailed  on  the  lid  again, 
and  restored  the  box  to  its  hiding-place. 
Gravely  they  replaced  the  stone,  and 
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piled  the  cartli  Mgh  aboTe  tbe  arcbing 
roots.    Then  tbej  retunied  to  the  boat. 

The  sail  'was  quiet  and  thoughtfal. 
Miss  Wilton  stationed  hersitlf  la  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  before  the  mast.  The 
Major  sat  near  her,  silent,  but  attentive. 
Finally  she  turned  towards  him,  and  he 
saw  that  there  were  teaia  in  her  ejcs. 

"  Do  not  grieve/'  he  said,  gently ; 
"  the  pain  of  that  Beparation  has  long 
been  over/* 

"  I  know  1  **  she  said  ;  "  but  there 
was  a  vivid  reality  about  the  whale  to 
me,  that  was  positively  painfuL  How 
bitter  it  niufit  have  been  for  poor  Peter 
Cornelia  to  leave  his  wife  alone  in  that 
ileaolate  upot^'^ 

"  It  ia  the  harilest  trial  a  man  can 
hear,"  said  the  Mtijor,  earnestly,  "  to 
lose  the  woman  he  loves ;  but  I  think 
that  it  is  more  painful  to  be  furced  to 
leave  her  living,  and  to  feel  that  she  is 
lost  to  him  forever,  than  to  know  that 
she  waits  for  him  in  the  next  life,  and 
that  after  all  it  is  only  wmting^  aud  not 
loss," 

Edith  made  no  reply.  Major  Car- 
midiael  paused  a  moment,  and  then^ 
with  a  voice  that  shook  a  Utile,  said 
slowly : 

''  Miss  Wilton,  will  you  condemn  me 
to  leave  my  love  behind  me  ? " 

Bhe  was  still  silent,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment, ho  continued : 

"  You  have  tjiught  ine  to  look  upon 
life  as  I  never  did  before;  no  other 
woman  that  I  ever  saw,  has  moved  me 
so  deeply.  With  you  by  my  side,  I 
should  be  a  worthier  man  ;  you  have 
taught  me  to  know  myself.  And—I 
love  you,  Edith.'* 

Miss  Paget's  clear  voice  rang  out  in  a 
strain  of  music  from  the  stern;  she 
sang: 

*^And  lo!  a  bladi>  forn  knigbt's  empriio 
Filled  the  One  empty  eheiilb  of  amui,— 
TIlO  Duke  grew  Btraightway  bwTO  uid  wii©." 

Hti  looked  at  bet  «i  a  lover  i»tL. 

Neither  the  Major  nor  Miss  Wilton 
heard  the  ciose  of  the  ballad,  for  she 
bent  towards  Idm  a  moment,  and  said, 
"  Stiiy." 

The  boat  keel  grazed  the  sand.  The 
Major  lifted  Edith  in  his  arms,  from  the 


bow  to  the  shore,  and  said  a  word  in 
her  ear  that  brought  the  color  flushing 
to  her  cheek.  The  others  followed,  and 
the  ladies  entered  the  farm-house,  to 
find  a  comfortable  collation  prepared 
for  them,  by  the  thoughtful  care  of  Mrs, 
Kidsdale, 

By  the  time  they  had  partaken  of  the 
luncheon,  the  shaclow  of  the  morning 
was  lifted  from  the  brows  of  nearly  all 
the  party,  but  when  the  horses  were 
brought  round,  Miss  Paget  was  lifted 
gravely  into  the  savldle  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  they  allowed  the  others  to  take  the 
le^d,  and  followed  slowly  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

The  lady  was  gay  and  mocking  in 
her  mooil»  the  gentleman  serious  and 
absorbed.  After  some  lively  sally  on 
her  part,  which  failed  to  elicit  a  re- 
sponse, Bhe  tumeil  her  lovely  head  to- 
wards him,  and  asked ; 

^^Have  yon  left  your  spirits  yonder 
on  the  Island,  that  you  ride  along  so 
gloomily  ?  Why  mourn  for  such  long- 
buried  ashes  ?  " 

**Is  not  the  dead  Past  always  s 
mehincholy  spectacle  ? "  said  Mt.  For- 
syth. **  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  the 
unborn  Future  that  rules  my  mood  to- 
day." 

*'The  Future  is  always  glorious,  from 
its  possibilities.  Why  anticipate  its 
hidden  evil*  ?  it  takes  away  courage,^ 

**  Because  they  are  necessary  in  cal- 
culating the  sum  of  Fate,  He  is  the 
true  coward  who  shuns  looking  the 
worst  in  the  face.  For  me,  the  dreaded 
calamity  is  far  worse  than  the  real 
stroke." 

''  To  tell  the  truth,  in  torn,'^  said  MtA 
Paget,  **  calivmiiy  forms  a  small  element 
in  my  thoughts.  I  have  enough  to  do 
in  enjoying  the  Present,  without  mak- 
ing myself  wretched  over  what  lies  be- 
hind the  impenetrable  veil.*' 

And  she  began  to  carol  a  merry  air, 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  cease  1 "  he  cried 
impatiently,  ''Why  do  you  torture 
me  ? " 

Bhe  looked  at  him  with  well  fdgncd 
amazement. 

'*  Do  you  dislike  singing  ?  "  she  ask- 
ed, innocently. 
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He  rode  his  horse  close  up  to  her,  laid 
his  hand  on  her  bridle  rein,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes. 

"  Are  you  a  woman,  or  a  witch  ? " 
said  he,  with  wrath.  "I  know  you, 
and  yet  you  hold  me  in  your  thrall.  I 
believe  you  are  the  veritable  Undine." 
**  Without  the  soul,"  she  laughed. 
"  The  water  nymph  had  no  soul  until 
she  loved.  Have  you  ever  been  in  love. 
Miss  Paget  ? " 

"  I  have  fancied  myself  so,"  said  she, 
with  a  peculiar  smile ;  "  but  men  have 
a  different  version  of  that  sentiment 
from  women." 

"  They  have  indeed,"  said  he,  bitter- 
ly, "little  you  know  what  it  is  to 
struggle  with  a  sentiment  that  masters 
you,  soul  and  body,  binds  captive  your 
intellect  and  judgment,  and  makes  you 
a  willing  slave." 
Now,  in  truth  her  cheek  flushed. 
"  You  are  complimentary,"  she  cried, 
scornfully. 

His  brow  contracted,  his  eye  flashed, 
then  softened. 

"  Where  a  man  gives  his  all,"  he  said, 
"  he  must  needs  show  the  worst  as  the 
best.  If  I  am  savage,  you  know  what 
uncertainty  makes  me  so.  You  cannot 
misapprehend  me.  It  was  I  that  kissed 
your  hand  last  nigl?t" 

"  Have  you  a  double  ?  '*  asked  she, 
with  astonishment;  "you  were  in  the 

library " 

"  Before  an&  after,"  he  answered.  "  I 
left  it  for  a  moment,  and  the  others 
were  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  my 
brief  absence." 

"  Will  you  pardon  my  great  liber- 
ty ?"  he  continued,  after  an  instant. 


The  flush  faded  on  her  check.  She 
held  out  her  hand  frankly.  "Most 
freely  I  forgive  you ;  but  do  not  repeat 
the  offence  again — at  least,  when  Sir 
John  com^." 

"  Sir  John  ?  " 

*•  Sir  John  Melville,  who  is  coming 
home  from  India  next  week.  I  have 
been  engaged  to  him  for  the  past  six 
months." 

Every  particle  of  color  died  in  the 
man^s  cheeks  and  lips;  his  hand  fell 
from  her  rein. 

"  I  had  not  believed  a  woman  could 
be  so  cruel ! "  he  said,  huskily. 

"  I  never  thought  you  were  so  much 
in  earnest,"  she  said,  quailing  a  little. 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes 
with  cold  scorn.  "  You  were  unworthy 
of  my  love,"  was  all  he  said. 

"It  was  my  fate,"  she  answered. 
"  The  gipsy  told  the  truth,  after  all.  I 
found  a  treasure,  but  it  brought  me 
trouble." 

She  bowed  her  bright  head  upon  her 
saddle  bow,  and  wept  a  few  tears.  For 
once  in  all  her  life  she  was  profoundly 
moved.  Only  a  moment,  however,  did 
her  emotion  conquer  her  proud  self-pos- 
session. 

"  After  all,  it  was  better  for  you,"  she 
said.    "  We  should  never  have  suited." 

He  made  no  reply,  and  they  entered 
the  park  gates  in  silence. 

That  evening  Mr.  Forsyth  made  his 
adieux  to  the  Ridsdales. 

In  taking  leave  of  Miss  Wilton,  he 
pressed  her  hand  cordially,  and  said 
with  emphasis, 

"Your  warning  was  not  untimely; 
the  crucible  exploded." 
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CHimHOOD.— A    VOLUNTABY. 

(ror  tljc  Hour  when  tUo  BanJ-Man  am!  the  itan  with  Iho  Bag  of  Thorue  ar.pcjirj 


SiKCE  111!  the  people  in  tlie  world 
have  been  cliildreii  oncCj  it  h  stninge 
that  so  littlti  is  knowD  about  childhood. 
Books  "written  upon  tlie  sul>ject  haye 
the  air  of  treatises  on  unknown  animals 
— they  are  mere  speculations,  C'hil- 
dren's  wordti,  thoughts,  and  actions 
seem  to  iia  as  marvellous  and  incnn- 
ceivfible  aa  if  we  bad  never  been  chil- 
dren ouraelvea.  None  Ciin  recall  tho 
eensations  and  impressious  of  infancy, 
nor  the  endless  incident  which  made 
that  time  like  the  charming  **  Story 
witliout  an  End/^  a  history  of  droll 
terrors,  inspired  by  thistle-downs,  of 
encounters  with  dragon-fliea  and  hum- 
bk-bees,  of  perilous  fjiUs  from  chairs,  of 
summer  afternoon  naps  on  a  bed  so 
vast,  and  among  pillows  so  mountain- 
ous that  the  frightful  danger  of  being 
lost  there  was  incurred. 

Even  a  mother  knows  not  half  the 
thoughts  and  araust'ments  of  the  chil* 
dren.  If  ghe  hears  them  making  great 
noiaes  in  a  corner,  !*he  hardly  perceives 
the  two*headed  giants  tliey  are  killing 
in  that  same  corner.  From  a  picture- 
book  she  reads  to  them, 

'*  Oldi  Fish  t  ftoyi  the  gridiron, 

Cim't  yon  ngree  t 
Tua  the  htud  ccniftablc, 

Fetch  thom  to  mc/' 

without  observing  the  curious,  inter- 
minable train  of  suggestions  evoked  in 
their  small  brains.  Nor  do  they  ever 
remember  it  themselves  in  after  life, 
except  in  glimpfles,  by  means  of  asso- 
ciations with  odors,  or  in  gome  other 
intangible  way. 
**  You  nndl  tho  whin  in  patting  up  th<9  Innei 

Anil  yoaxi  of  chUdbool,  crawdtd  into  minntc.^i 
SiPOop  through  jouf  Iv^fim  in  u  stiift,  sod  train 

Of  butterflleii  ^nd  ihiimts," 

You  pick  up  a  nursery  book  and 
read, 

••  AtBrillonthchill 

The  vfind  blows  thrill, 
ITio  cnok  no  mr^at  vrUl  drce& 

At  Stove  in  the  wold. 

The  iiind  Mows  cold, 
I  know  no  inora  than  thif,** 


and  become  vaguely  aware  that  it  was 
n  spacious  story  once,  **  BriU  on  the 
hill/^  There  were  high  cbimiieys  and 
peaked  roofs  at  BriO,  and  the  wind 
roared  around  them  tremendously,  and 
in  the  kitchen  was  a  bare  windy  floor, 
and  the  meat  was  frozen  on  the  tMe^ 
and  the  cook  sat  doggedly  by  the 
hearth,  and  would  not  try  to  cook  over 
such  a  pinched  fire.  But  **Stowe  in 
woldJ^  Ah,  that  was  snug  down  among 
trees,  the  wind  blew  cold  there  too, 
but  dinner  was  a-cooking  at  Stowe,  and 
everybody  waa  comfortable.  And,  per^ 
haps,  you  dimly  recall  a  long,  long  ro- 
mance of  childhood*  involved  in  the 
gayly  illu-^trated  verse  upon  another 
leaf: 

"  We're  three  hTCthrcn  out  of  Spain, 
Come  to  court  your  daitghler  Jane.*' 

»  Mj  daughter  Jane  aho  ia  too  ^oun^ 

To  know  the  trills  of  a  flattering  tongas** 

You  recollect  bow  you  thought  the 
three  bretliren  carried  off  curly  daughter 
Jane,  and  how  she  tried  to  escape  from 
them,  at  first,  by  biding  behind  her 
mother,  but  fintdly  loved  that  fortmost 
brother,  bov^ing  so  gallantly,  with  the 
featheis  of  the  hat  he  coriies  sweeping 
the  floor*  Or  you  are  dreaming  over  a 
cigar,  and  drift  into  a 

•*  VUlon  of  Bomcibing 
Rend  M-llh  a  boy's  delight,*- 
Vialon  nodding  toj!f«thcr 
In  somo  Arabian  ffighi^^' 

and  realize  that  you  once  had  reveifii 
more  splendid  than  any  cigar  can  now 
produce.^ — Tljere  is  an  old  book,  like 
the  very  smell  of  honeysuckle  for  reviv* 
ing  childish  sensations — ^PUgrim's  Pro- 
gress. Just  turning  its  leaves  makes  a 
wind  to  blow  from  the  Delectable 
3IountainB.  Just  lifting  its  cover  gives 
us  admittacce  to  the  boundless  imagin- 
ary world  R'ldom  recognized  by  adults, 
but  lying  side  by  side  with  our  old 
worldj  and  constantly  inhabited  by  chil- 
dren. 
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Oh,  that  is  a  wonderful,  wonderful 
world  I  To  live  in  it  is  not  to  live 
these  common  days  of  eating,  drinking, 
dressing,  and  undressing.  No,  to  live 
in  the  children's  world  is  to  spend  your 
time  in  vanquishing  bears  in  dens  of 
shawls.  It  is  to  go  a-rowing,  early  and 
late,  in  an  overturned  ottoman,  with  a 
fire-shovel  for  oar,  over  immense  vision- 
ary leagues.  It  is  to  hunt  Indians 
through  woody  ravines  under  tables, 
and  a-top  mountain  ranges  of  sofa,  re- 
turning at  night  with  monstrous  clusters 
of  scalps,  composed  of  kitchen  towels, 
holders,  and  clusters,  and  hanging  the 
Indian  chief  (a  standard  for  fire  irons 
with  two  arms  and  a  round  head),  to  the 
door  knob.  It  is  to  create  a  superb 
theatre  out  of  a  large  Bible  for  a  stage, 
small  books  for  side-entrances,  and  a 
sugar  rooster,  and  wooden  soldiers,  for 
actors — a  structure  to  be  contemplated 
with  deep  silent  joy— a  structure  capa- 
ble of  being  filled  with  life  and  splen- 
did animation.  It  is  to  go  on  railway 
journeys  across  the  c(5ntinent  in  a  row 
of  chairs,  mamma's  arm-chair  the  loco- 
motive, with  broom  smoke-stack,  tea- 
engine-bell,  tootings  and  whistlings, 
with  stations  and  stoppages,  and  multi- 
tudinous adventures. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  unfortunate  lit- 
tle girl  was  obliged  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  sitting  under  a  table 
making  believe  to  be  passenger  in  an 
omnibus,  while  her  brother  sat  on  top 
driving  two  chairs,  and  never  letting 
her  out,  however  much  she  wept,  until 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  route,  and 
much,  much  did  she  weep.  Her  woe 
was  difficult  to  be  explained,  difficult 
to  be  assuaged — it  always  seemed  to 
be  nothing  but  a  quarrel. 

As  to  that,  children's  woes  are  rarely 
understood  or  assuaged.  No  one  can 
console  them,  because  no  one  knows 
what  they  are.  Is  there  any  allevia- 
tion for  lying  in  bed  in  the  dark,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  Particularly  if 
conducted  thither  by  a  person  prone  to 
look  for  thieves  on  the  way,  the  chil- 
dren ignorant  of  what  they  are  coming 
to,  but  whispering  among  their  little 
selves,  now  and  then  saying,  "  Boo  I  '* 


into  black  comers,  and  getting  their 
nerves  ready  for  the  horrors  of  hands 
coming  up  from  under  their  beds,  and 
things  coming  in  at  the  door.  Is  there 
a  remedy  for  that  grievous  woe,  the 
tyranny  of  great  children  over  the 
lesser,  of  the  big  brother,  for  instance, 
who  makes  the  little  one  taste  the  aw- 
Ail  sensation  of  being  beaten  about  the 
head  with  a  pillow,  and  drives  him, 
indeed,  from  pillar  to  post  all  day? 
Can  a  mitigation  be  devised  for  the  iur 
evitable  weary  task,  so  sure  to  make 
young  life  a  burden,  of  learning  not  to 
put  feet  upon  chair-rounds,  not  to 
touch  the  wall  in  ascending  the  stairs, 
to  open  doors  without  handling  any 
thing  but  their  knobs,  to  refrain  from 
the  almost  irresistible  pleasure  of  drum- 
ming with  knife  and  fork,  to  clean 
shoes  on  the  mat,  and  so  forth  ?  And 
what  can  soften  the  climax  of  misery, 
from  Shakespeare's  day  to  this — going 
to  school  ?  Is  there  a  balm  for  the 
bursting,  pitiful  little  heart  a  child  car- 
ries in  his  breast  when  first  he  goes  to 
school  ?  None.  The  baby-scholar  must 
carry  his  own  oppression.  None  are 
cognizant  of  his  longing,  anguishful 
yearning  for  his  mother,  of  his  alarms 
and  terrors.  None  know  the  homesick 
reveries  he  fiills  into  about  the  pleasant 
time  when  there  was  no  school  in  his 
horizon,  except,  perhaps,  the  teacher 
whose  business  it  is  to  thrash  the  boys 
— she  shakes  her  head  at  him  if  she 
finds  out  what  he  is  thinking  of. 

Would  we  could  soften  the  insup- 
portable awe  felt  by  a  "  new  scholar " 
for  the  old  ones,  addicted  to  making 
threatening  motions  at  him,  grinding 
out  both  eyes  with  their  fists,  and  pun- 
ishing unseen  heads  in  chancery.  Would 
we  could  lessen  his  painM  reverence 
for  the  boys  able  to  make  pictures  on 
their  slates  of  men  fighting  with  bones, 
and  of  things  called  "  devils." 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  a  little  com- 
fort may  arise  in  this  school  misery 
from  the  companionship  of  some  genial 
story-telling  boy,  fond  of  getting  up 
robber  plays,  merry  with  sallying  forth 
from  caves  upon  farmers,  all  gold- 
loaded,   and    pitch-fork  armed.      Let 
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Hflbe  tkankful  tliat  there  are  brilliant 
companies  of  *^  Light  Guards,**  whicli 
ehcKJt  ft>r  prices  witli  bows  and  arrows 
in  back  yards,  and  ofttn  spend  as  many 
as  four  cents  feBOUgh  for  two  pewter 
cake-baskets  at  once),  for  prizes  to  be 
gained. 

Tery  glad  let  us  be  of  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  small  arts  for  getting 
along  in  acbooL  The  art  of  adding 
up  the  first  column  of  a  hard  sum  in  ad- 
dition, and  making  up  the  rest  of  tlic 
answer,  so  that  it  lo{>ks  as  if  an  attempt 
had  really  been  made  to  do  the  snm,  ia 
one.  And  there  is  a  way  of  making  the 
month  go  when  they  recite  in  con  cert  ^ 
and  seeming  to  recite,  without  doing  so. 
Above  alt,  there  is  playing  *'  hookey," 
when  the  truant  rambles  about  the 
wharves,  looks  at  the  ahippingj  and 
goes  in  swimming  ten  times  a  day. 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  existence,  as 
one  weara  on  in  the  experiment  of  liv- 
ing, becomes  tolerable,  though  there  t>c 
a  school  in  it— becomes  endurable  even 
to  the  most  determined  hater  of  books. 
Happily  all  children  do  not  hate  school. 
A  tew  are  so  infatuated  with  books, 
they  wish  to  read  continually.  Such 
are  conversant  with  Plutarch  and 
Shakesjieare,  with  all  literature  and 
history^  before  their  twelfth  year^  and 
have  amassed  a  fund  of  information 
never  to  be  equalletl  by  those  who  be- 
gin to  read  later  in  life.  However, 
these  do  not  know  as  much  about  the 
world  outside  of  books  as  ordinary  chil- 
dren do.  Child  book- worms  are  never 
interested  in  nature;  they  cannot  disr 
tinguish  birds  by  their  songs,  know  not 
the  construction  of  nests,  nor  the  food 
of  insects,  worms,  anil  fruits  that  birds 
love.  They  never  care  to  watch  hair- 
snakes  in  roadside  mud  puddles. 
Neither  do  they  find  amusement  among 
the  industrious  nations  of  bugs  in  hol- 
low trees  and  logs.  They  will  not 
wasto  their  hours  in  a  half-amused, 
halfdiorrified  inspection  of  angle  worma, 
to  see  which  end  their  heads  are  on. 
Not  *Vpng  holes"  tfiemselves  have 
charms  for  studious  children  —  **  pug 
holcFv'  those  mines  of  curiosity,  covered 
with  .skaters,  which  cannot  be  made  to 


sink,  though  you  pelt  them  half  a  day 
with  st*5ncs^  and  inhabited  by  minute 
knowing  creatures,  some  living  in  little 
houses  of  gravel  by  the  waterside. 
Your  small  students  rarely  master  that 
sweet,  wild  accomplishment,  so  common 
among  rural  children,  of  imitating  the 
Bingiog  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees  and 
wasps,  and  the  voices  of  animals.  They 
are  deficient  in  construct iveness  too, 
being  unable  to  make  >vindmiU3  and 
wnterwheels,  and  never  would  dream 
of  converting  a  kitchen  table  into  a 
billiard  table,  with  elastic  sides,  pock- 
ets, balls,  and  cues  complete,  as  the 
book-hater  will  do.  When  they  play, 
they  are  kings?  giving  audience,  or  field 
marshals,  or  they  ride  around  the  house 
on  phantom  steeds,  whipping  themselves 
with  lilac  switches,  and  fancying  they 
are  off  on  a  hawking  paTty  with  knjghta 
and  ladies  of  the  middle  ages,  as  they 
have  read  of  such  things  in  books. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  gives  a  beautiful 
account  of  this  kind  of  a  child-life  in  his 
Reminisceuces ;  an  account  of  two  mag- 
nificent, fabulous  kingdoms,  governed 
by  himself  and  his  brother,  when  they 
were  children.  Those  adorers  of  Wd- 
lingtoij,  and  writers  of  small  news- 
papers for  tlieir  own  entertainment,  the 
Bronte  chiklren^  were  examples  of  in- 
fant literati.  A  little  girl  of  the  species 
once  invited  a  party  of  her  mates  to 
tea,  and  when  they  were  duly  assembled 
presented  each  one  a  book,  and  sat 
down  with  a  book  herself,  entinely  satis- 
fied, and  supposing  her  guests  to  be  so. 
Little  did  she  care  for  any  of  the  plays 
so  carefully  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  among  children. 

It  is  a  wonder  how  the  dear  children 
manage  to  memorize  the  intricate  rules 
and  terms  of  their  games— nothing  but 
the  most  intense  interest  would  enable 
them  to  do  it.  Urchins  hardly  able  to  fol- 
low a  hand-organ  about  the  streets,  may 
be  seen  playing  diminutive  games  of  ball 
w  ith  lath  bats,  and  they  trudge  on  long 
prodigious  journeys  to  the  base- ball 
grounds  to  observe  the  great  matcho, 
and  study  the  rules  of  ball.  They  con- 
template the  cricket  matches  very  at- 
tentively^  also— yea,  until  the  last  crick- 
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eter  hoB  put  away  Lis  cap  and  shoes  in 
the  liooa«  where  Buch  things  arc  kept, 
has  hicked  the  dot^r,  and  disapp<>ared 
with  the  key  in  his  pockety  and  even 
then  they  will  lie  on  their  stomncha  be- 
fore the  locked  door,  and  strain  their 
eyes  very  h&rd  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a 
few  tracks  beyond  it«  threshold. 

Beft)re  these  little  shiivers  can  read  '*  I 
go  in.  Do  we  go  ? "  they  know  all 
about  the  entire  niystcrioufl  science  of 
miirL>lc3,  understand  perfectly  every 
point  of  '*  mibs,*'  "  alleys,;*  **  boulders,^' 
**  agates,'^  *'  knuckling  down,'*  **  fen 
dubs,'*  and  the  rest,  and  have  the  pock- 
ets of  their  knickerbockers  stuffed  out 
with  marbles,  almost  beyond  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  po<:ket*8  endurance.  One  morn- 
ing a  big  boy  of  the  sort,  known  aa 
"  Dutchtowner,'*  came  into  our  street 
with  a  lustrous  jj*sper  marble  in  his 
hand,  which  he  set  up  for  an  exceeding- 
ly eniall  chap  w%im  ho  met  carrying  a 
bag  of  ^*  mibs/'  to  shoot  at.  At  first 
the  Dutch  tow  ner  won  all  the  mibs  but 
one,  then  the  little  chap  won  them 
back,  then  luck  w^ent  over  to  the  Dutch- 
towner,  and  so  forth  and  back,  until 
the  little  chap  wi>ii  both  his  bag  of 
mib«,  and  the  jasper,  and  the  Dutch- 
towner  went  off  '*  bucksted,"  as  they 
call  it 

The  honest  submission  of  lads  to 
their  play-hiwa — and,  by  the  way»  they 
have  ft  really  historic  system  of  uijagea 
and  penalties  that  forms  a  singular  an- 
notation to  the  laws  of  nations — is  some* 
thing  to  bo  admired.  Some  pentdtiea 
of  games  are  so  severe  they  require  con- 
summate courage  to  survive  at  all. 
Such  a  one  is  **  running  the  gauntlet/^ 
or  the  *^  gamble,"  a  boy  would  say, 
where  the  boys  stand  astride  in  a  row, 
and  make  Uie  delinquent  crawl  on  all 
foura  under  their  legs,  while  they  flog 
him  violently  with  their  caps,  holding 
on  by  the  peaks,  ait  a  rule.  Another 
penalty  is  stilt  worse.  You  remember 
it  ?  *•  Hammering  the  Post,**  in  "  Ili- 
pound-co*>kery-cook,**  that  play  for 
summer  nights,  when  the  gas  is  bright, 
and  there  are  fine  deep  shadows  behind 
doorsteps  and  house-fronts.  This  is 
the  way  they  play  it ;  boy  number  one 


places  himself  against  a  walU  aud  an 
unhappy  being  whose  fate  has  been  de* 
termined  by  **  Onery,  twocry,  ickery, 
ann/*  and  so  forth,  stoops  with  his 
head  on  numl>cr  one's  stomach.  The 
other  playfellows  lay  their  hands  on 
the  stooping  youth's  back,  while  num- 
ber one  repeats, 

"  The  wind  blow*  ea^t,  the  wind  Wowi  wcfti 
Th«  wind  blom  otci  Iho  cuctkoo^f  Qoit, 
When  bIldII  tills  one,  that  oo«  go  1  '* 

touching  at  each  word  a  band.  At  the 
last  word  a  smothered  voice  from  the 
fitooper  replie^^  *' To  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,*'  or  **  To  the  feed 
store,"  or  wherever  near  or  far,  he 
pleases  to  say.  They  are  all  disper^d 
in  this  way,  and  after  the  last  one  is 
diftpoaed  of,  a  cry  of  *^  Hi-pound-cook- 
ery-cook»"  brings  them  back  again,  one 
after  another^  according  to  the  rcnmto- 
ne&a  of  their  stations.  As  they  return, 
they  resume  their  stations  around  the 
stooper,  and  pound  him  on  tlie  back, 
howling,  **  Hi-pound,**  &c.,  until  every 
one  has  come  back. 

Of  course  there  is  fierce  scrambling, 
hot  racing  and  running,  and  great  ter- 
ror of  being  posted  in  ^omc  remote 
street  (and  the  game  is,  therefore,  de- 
lightful), because  the  la^it  one  to  return 
is  obliged  to  be  *^  rr ;  '*  that  is,  the  vic- 
tim to  bo  poundtnl  on  the  back. 

The  sport  *'  Ball  in  a  hole,**  haa  a 
penalty  in  some  danger  of  being  fatal, 
were  it  not  for  the  saving  ordinance 
attached  thereto.  In  this  play  every 
boy  digs  a  i?h allow  hole  in  the  ground. 
There  is  another  hole,  called  Toy,  at 
some  distance,  from  the  group  of  holes. 
The  boys  stand  at  Toy,  and  each  rolls  a 
ball  toward  the  groups  aiming  at  one 
of  the  holes.  If  the  ball  fails  to  reach 
its  destination,  a  '■^  chink  **  (piece  of 
cHna)^  is  dropped  into  the  hole  belong- 
ing to  the  boy  who  made  the  failure. 
The  first  boy  to  get  five  **  chinks,'*  must 
submit  to  let  the  others  throw  the  liall 
at  him  as  many  times  as  there  are 
chinks  in  all  the  holes.  The  saving  or- 
dinance is,  if  any  boy  fires  at  the  suf- 
ferer's head,  or  even  on  a  level  with  it, 
that  boy  is  compelled  to  take  off  ono 
of  the  chtnka,  or  be  fired  at  himself. 
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Some  of  tUese  suTlng  ordiuancea  s<H;m 
positiTely  necesBary  t*i  keep  boys  from 
nias'sacrmg  cacli  other.  Did  you  eTer, 
while  carelessly  tossing  iu  the  surf, 
hear  a  demoniac  ckonis  on  shore  chant- 
ing  ^'^Chaw,''  (sometimes  pronounced 
**  char  ")»  **  roast  heQi\  beef !  Chaw  roast 
beef,  beef ! "  and  knowing  by  the  om- 
inous sound  that  your  clotbca  wtTe  tied 
into  such  knots  as  notUing  short  of  lit- 
eral chewing  will  untie,  did  you  rush 
out  only  to  be  overwhelmed  with  masses 
of  ftand,  stones,  and  gravel  ?  Then,  in 
that  moment  of  peril,  did  you  not  save 
your  life  hy  merely  snatching  your  hat, 
and  clapping  it  on  your  head,  an  act 
"whSch,  accordinj^  to  boyish  custom, 
instantly  abaolved  you  from  further 
pelting  ? 

Red  Lion,  an  ancient  roystering 
game,  full  of  kicks  and  cuffta^  more  in- 
jurious to  young  shins  than  foot-ball  it- 
eelf,  has  a  nice  afljustment  of  justice 
and  mercy.  Red  Lion  sits  in  his  den, 
now  and  then  rushing  out,  hands 
clasped^  to  catch  his  companions. 
Tho^e  whom  he  succeeds  in  catching 
can  ridt!  him  back  to  hia  den,  but  if  ho 
fairly  hauls  them  into  it,  he  has  the  in- 
cstinmble  privilege  of  soundly  kicking 
them  out  again. 

All  the  caught  become  Red  Lions,  and 
go  marauding  after  the  uncaught  with 
hands  linked  in  a  line,  ridden  back  at 
each  fresh  seizure,  much  beuiauled,.  be- 
thumped,  and  bethwacked.  Should  a 
teuder-handetJ,  and,  therefore,  despic- 
able boy,  l>c  in  the  line,  it  breaks,  the 
uproar  is  endc*!^  the  bruking  done. 

There  is  a  diversion  of  racing  for 
miles  and  miles  about  a  city,  called 
^^  Barbary,"  or  "  How  many  miles," 
which  requires,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
almost  Buperhmnan  persistency,  A 
party  of  boys  start  ui>on  the  race  a 
given  period  in  advance  of  another 
party  pursuing.  TIjo  party  of  the  first 
part  mark  their  route  on  the  pavement, 
at  each  comer,  by  meaus  of  a  chalked 
arrow,  curbed  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
drawn  straight^  ac€^>rdiug  to  the  direc- 
tion adopted.  The  pursuera  follow 
where  the  arrows  point  until  they  over- 
take the  pursued,  or  get  back  to  the 


starting  point,  when  the  race  end*. 
Both  parties  are  bound  to  keep  them- 
selves compact,  no  boy  being  allowed 
to  run  before  his  detachment.  *Tis  aa 
interminable  steeple  chaj*e  tlnough 
markets,  railway  depots,  or  any  thing; 
over  squares,  and  vacant  lots,  and 
steamboat  landings,  jostling  c^rowds, 
threading  hundreds  of  streets,  Bcoming 
the  whole  city,  sometimes. 

Of  all  the  games  of  children  the  most 
enchanting  is  "  I  spy  the  wolf^"  bnt 
mind  you  say  *'  Hi  spy."  It  is  btisi  to 
play  it  anywhere — in  city  streets  or 
anywhere — but  in  the  coiiDtry  it  is 
ecstary.  A  tield  of  fresh  haycocks  h 
the  place,  or  ground  fiUl  uf  shrubbery 
— the  time,  a  green  summer  twilight, 
when  the  bats,  wheeling  around  tho^^e 
large  domes  invisible  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  invite  you  to  to?s  your  bnt  v,\ih 
the  old  distich : 

**  Bftt,  lat, 

Como  into  mj  bat  I  " 

And  Uic  birds  coming  home  to  bed 
murmur,  *'  Are  you  there,  rweet  ?  Here 
am  II  "  and  the  moths,  the  bees,  and 
the  beetles  are  huiTying  to  their  lodg- 
inga.  Gravely  the  children,  looked  on 
by  bees,  birds,  and  moths,  i>crform  the 
solemnity  of  choosmg  who  shall  \k 
wolf,  who  shall  count,  and  where  fihaU 
be  the  goal.  A  great  elm,  shrouded  in 
leafage,  a  sure,  solid  thing  to  fling  your- 
self against  at  the  end  of  a  race,  is  the 
ideal  of  a  goal.  The  child  selected  to 
count,  places  his  forehead  against  the 
gnarly  bole  of  the  elm,  and  counts  one 
hundred.  The  wolf  U  hid.  All  the 
children -sheep  adooking  for  him,  tread 
softly,  carefully,  over  the  grass,  lifting 
branches,  exploring  darkness,  tracing 
up  and  dowTi  the  walks.  In  the  midst 
of  their  arduous  search,  a  cry  of  **  Gath- 
er, SHEEP  1  '^  startles  every  ear,  even  to 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  field.  Wlien 
the  sheep  are  huddled  to  the  side,  of 
him  who  called,  the  frarsome  shout 
ariaca,  "  I  spy  the  wolf  !  **  Out  tum- 
bles the  grey  old  wolf»  intent  up<m  de- 
vouring sheep,  the  little  sheep  fly  hea<l* 
long  toward  the  goal,  where  they  are 
safe.  One,  the  least  one,  a  misre  Ismb 
indeed,  is  caught  before  it  airiTea,  and 
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that  lamb  is  hencefortli  a  wolf^  hides 
with  the  wolf,  and  catches  sheep — and 
so  on  for  an  hour,  until  all  the  sheep 
are  converted  into  wolves.  And  what 
an  hour  I  What  halcyon  flights  with 
the  sweet-scented  wind  blowing  in  your 
hair  I  What  a  rapture  of  escapes! 
What  eager  whispered  consultations 
while  the  counter  mounts  rapidly  to 
one  hundred  I  What  heart  bounds 
when  you  hear  the  deep  voice  of  the 
enemy  muttering  "Wolfl  Wolfh" 
after  you  have  placed  him  irretrievably 
between  you  and  the  goal!  What  a 
breathless  lying  in  the  grass  with  hunt- 
ers stumbling  over  you  I  After  the 
last  ray  of  twilight  has  lapsed  what 
audacious  stratagems  and  expedients! 
And  then  when  the  moon  comes  up  and 
reveals  the  girPs  white  garments,  and 
the  very  latest  hidcrs,  what  a  burst  of 
laughter  and  huzzas ! 

"The  ■Inmbering  echoes  waken,  and  a  gush 
Of  eilyery  Toices  greets  them,  and  along 
The  dewy  clusters  of  the  trailing  vines 
In  music  mingles,  murmurs,  and  repines.** 

Somehow,  childhood  seems  agnate  to 
the  country.  Happy  the  man  who  re- 
members an  infancy  among  trees — 
greater  his  heart,  finer  his  aspirations, 
for  such  a  remembrance.  Rural  chil- 
dren can  well  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  precocious  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  the  personal  elegance,  the  pol- 
ish of  manners,  and  the  familiarity  with 
splendid  pageants,  possessed  by  their 
city  fellows.  A  city  boy  is  slightly  blase : 
to  a  rustic,  life  is  full  of  "  measureless 


means  of  surprise.^'  The  finest  holiday 
pantomine  will  not  give  an  urban  child 
the  unimaginable  thrills  of  delight  that 
going  once  a  year  to  a  circus  or  sun- 
burnt menagerie  will  afford  the  country 
boy.  Country  amusements  have  a  j&esh- 
ness,  simplicity,  and  relish,  unknown 
in  town.  There  is  no  pastime  known 
on  the  pavements  equal  to  cooning 
(that  is  roasting  corn  in  a  bonfire  by 
moonlight),  or  as  racy  as  a  night  fish- 
ing expedition,  or  like  boating  on  a 
free  wooded  lake — nothing  that  com- 
pares with  squirrel  hunting.  Why, 
merely  to  ride  the  old  mare  to  the  post- 
office  on  summer  evenings  is  a  capital 
thing. 

The  little,  shy,  tanned,  country  girls 
have  exquisite,  dainty  devices,  all  un- 
known in  cities,  for  their  entertainment. 
They  make  doll  families  out  of  holly- 
hock petals,  and  pink  silk  parasols  of 
thistle  blows.  They  kidnap  bees  in 
morning-glory  cups,  and  catch  butter- 
flies with  long-handled  nets. 

Well,  well,  the  child-world  is  a  realm 
not  to  be  reentered  when  once  left  be- 
hind. We  can  only  look  curiously  into 
it,  and  wonder  much  at  the  dwellers 
therein.  Sorrow  to  the  hand  that  would 
restrain  them  !  While  life  still  is  fresh, 
let  them  freely  shout  and  run,  draw  the 
bow,  wrestle,  hunt,  fish  and  row,  drive 
and  swim. 

"  Hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  strength— the  same  Roman  arm 
That  rose  victorious  o'er  a  conquered  earth 
First  learned,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  ware." 
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THE  PRINCESS  BELGIOJOSO  OK  ITALY;* 


OH,  F110«PECTS  Aim  COin>mOH   OF  ITAI^T. 


Tei8  hrocTiure  has  a  special  iutereat, 
not  only  as  an  able  and  candid  exposi- 
tion of  tlie  ufitual  state  of  Italy,  but  on 
account  of  the  character  and  ciircer  of 
its  author,  who  has  labored,  suffered, 
and  triumphed  with  ojkI  for  the  cause 
of  her  country,  in  a  manner,  and  to  a 
degree,  scarcely  paralleled  in  our  age, 
Wc  propose  to  make  her  views,  and  the 
facts  she  cites,  the  basis  of  this  article, 
and  to  add  others  equally  significant 
from  sources  not  less  authentic.  Let  ns 
first,  however^  recall  the  claims  which 
this  patriotic  and  gifted  lady  has  upon 
our  attention  and  sympathy  when  she 
writes  of  Italy.  The  lamented  Countess 
D^'Ossnli^  in  a  letter  dated  Rome,  May 
27,  1849,  during  the  memorable  siege 
of  that  devoted  city,  says  of  her  most 
efficient  coadjutor,  tha  Princess  Bel- 
giojoso  :  *''  She  showed  her  usuid  energy 
and  princely  heart,  sustainiDg  at  her 
own  exptuAc  a  company  of  soldiers  ami 
a  journal  up  to  the  last  sad  betrayal 
of  Milan.  Since  leaving  there,  she  has 
received  no  income,  her  possessions  be- 
ing in  the  grasp  of  Radetsky ;  but  as 
she  worked  so  largely  with  money,  so 
can  8he  without  She  published  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Roman  women  to  make 
lint  and  bandages,  an<}  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  wounded  ;  she  put  the  hos- 
pitals in  order,  and,  in  the  central  one 
—  Trlnitd  il<s  Pelk^rini — she  has  re- 
mained day  and  night;  some  money 
she  procured,  at  first,  by  going  through 
Jlome,  accompanied  by  two  other 
ladies  veiled,  to  beg  it ;  afterwards,  the 
voluntary  contributions  were  generous/' 
Thus,  in  every  exigency,  this  remarka- 
be  woman  was  the  centre  and  inspira- 
tion of  patriotic  devotion^  and  her  life 
gives  a  noble  emphasis  to  her  pen. 

A  native  of  Milan,  Cristina,  daughter 


of  the  eminent  family  of  TrivuMo, — a 
name  identified  with  patriotic  aspira- 
tions and  tree  principles  for  generations, 
— was  bom  June  28,  1808.  Her  earliest 
teacliing  was  superintended  by  Maa- 
zonL  In  1834  she  became  the  wife  of 
Prince  EmigUo  dc  Belgiojoso,  who  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  house  of  Estei 
He  was  a  renowned  musical  amateur, 
and  died  at  Milan  in  1858.  They  re- 
sided alternately  at  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Kaples.  Her  domestic  relations, 
however,  were  uncongetiial,  and,  like  so 
many  of  the  gifled  and  baflBled  of  her 
eeXf  &he  found  solace  for  unsatisfied 
affections  in  the  larger  interests  of  let- 
ters  and  polities.  Her  inspiration  in 
regard  to  the  latter  was  wholly  pa- 
triotic; by  birth,  traditions,  culture, 
and  instinct,  she  was  devoted  to  her 
country  ;  and  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  excited  a  liberal  movement 
in  Ro magna  and  Lombardy,  she  hai^ten- 
ed  to  Paris  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
Louis  Philippe.  There  she^  at  once*  as- 
sumed a  high  position  in  talfffi  and 
court ;  Lafayette  wag  her  intimate  coun- 
sellor, and  she  soon  Ixiwime  a  favorite 
with  the  moanU  of  the  French  capital. 
When  Austria  had  nipped  in  the  bad 
the  fond  hopes  of  her  countrymen,  the 
ambaa^a<lor  of  that  power  in  France 
warned  her  either  to  return  to  her  es- 
tates, or  suffer  their  confiscation.  She 
instantly  decided  to  sacrifice  her  ma* 
terial  interests  to  personal  freedom  and 
the  cause  she  had  at  heart ;  her  palace 
was  relinquished,  her  habitual  luxuries 
cheerfully  resigned;  but  the  noble 
friends  of  her  prosperity  gathered 
around  her  with  renewed  respect  and 
affection  in  her  bumble  lodgings.  She 
had  recourse  to  her  pen  and  pencil  for 
subsistence,  and  found  ample  consolik 
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tion  for  the  loss  of  fortune  iq  the  geniftl 
activity  »»t  hor  rliscipliiicd  ami  accom- 
plished mind  ;  she  assiduously  iuvesti- 
gatcd  tlie  scientific  and  political  qu ca- 
tions of  the  day,  was  a  coiLstiint  atten- 
dant upon  the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonnc 
and  College  of  France^  and  the  compan- 
ion of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the 
time.  French,  German,  and  Italian 
scholars  frequented  her  small  a])iirtment^ 
nnd  discussed  with  her  the  subjects  of 
their  research.  Meantime,  her  mother 
v^fis  unrctnlttlnf^  in  her  cflorts  to  induce 
the  Austrian  Government  to  grant  the 
Princess  an  allowance  from  her  confls- 
cuted  estate? ;  and,  in  1834, 5<ncceeded  in 
obtaining  the  boon ;  at  the  same  time, 
Mignet,  thi'  historian,  Sebastiani,  and 
other  influential  friends,  were  active  in 
her  behrdf,  and,  at  length,  Mettemich 
yielded  to  the  personal  solicitations  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  her  entire  property 
waB  restored.  The  Saint  Simonians  de- 
gired  to  elect  her  their  representative, 
but  she  rented  ;  the  office  thej  pro- 
posed, however,  indicates,  not  only  the 
pocnliar  doctrine?  then  advocated  by 
Chevalier  and  Dnvcrgier,  but  their  liigh 
appreciation  of  the  Countess,  whom 
they  desired  to  make  "  the  representa- 
tive of  the  living  law  in  the  name  of 
woman  made  socially  equal  with  man 
in  the  new  religion."  Though  endowed 
with  that  mental  superiority  and 
breiidth  of  intellectual  sympathy  which 
"would  ably  Tindicnte  the  rights  of  her 
sex,  she  seems  to  have  had  no  perverse 
amitition  to  exercise  her  gif^s  and  op- 
portunities, except  in  the  benign  and 
practical  usefulness  so  accordant  with 
true  womanly  instincts ;  for^  as  soon  as 
''Jber  fortune  was  restored,  she  devoted 
"herself  to  the  economical  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  her  poor  com- 
patrioU;  elementary  schools  were  found- 
ed, juvenile  fU5ylums  established,  peas- 
ant girls  provided  with  bridal  outfits, 
and  the  indigent  Airnishcd  with  food 
distributed  at  regidar  intcrvalft,  Kor 
were  more  personal  and  delicate, claims 
upon  her  benevolence  neglected.  When 
Thierry,  t!ie  historifin,  was  bereaved  of 
his  conjugal  ally,  and  unable  to  prose- 
cute Ma  workj  now  doubly  important 
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as  a  84->lacc  to  his  grief, — for  want  of 
the  aid  his  infirmities  made  indispensa- 
ble, this  noble  lady  undertook  and  fulfill- 
ed with  infinite  tact  and  patience,  the 
office  of  his  amanuensis  and  reader.  She 
began  also  to  publish*  on  her  own  ac- 
count, writings  whcrtdn  a  liberal  and 
eclectic  philosophy  is  wanned  by  genu- 
ine Italian  gympatliies.  Aftej*  sojourn- 
ing at  Geneva  and  Florence,  she  again 
fixed  her  residence  at  Milan,  at  the  aus- 
picious and  tffxciting  epoch  when  the 
reforms  of  Pius  IX.  raised  the  patriotic 
hopes  of  her  country,  and  nerved  the 
people  in  a  new  crusade  against  the  in- 
vader. Iler  entire  fortune  was  freely 
offered  to  her  country ;  hundreds  of 
volunteers  were  equipped  at  her  ex- 
pense ;  hut  her  earnest  advice  w:is  re- 
jected, and,  when  the  fatal  battle  of 
Custozza, — which  recent  developments 
now  leave  little  doubt  was  the  result 
of  treason.iblo  intrigue, — renewed  the 
alien *s  grasp  on  prostrate  Italy,  the 
Countess  hastened  to  Rome,  where  she 
Iwcarae  the  beneficent  anL'^cl  of  the 
wounded  patriots,  and  gave  hetiself  un- 
reser\'edly  to  the  duties  of  a  nurse, 
counsellor  and  benefactress  in  cami>  and 
hospital.  When  Rome  ftll,  she  emh.irk- 
ed,  with  the  other  exiles,  for  Malta,  and 
with  them  was  refused  by  the  Irish 
commander  jjermission  to  land ;  thence 
the  fugitives  went  to  Athens  and  Con- 
stantinople, cheered  and  su^taiued  by 
the  example  and  benefactions  of  the 
brave  and  disinterested  sharer  of  their 
privations.  While  in  the  TurkiFh  capi- 
tal, she  earned  a  livelihood  by  writing 
for  the  journals — an  American  one  in- 
cluded— her  fortune  ha-vnng  been  again 
confiscated.  The  Sultan  gave  her  a 
grant  of  land  near  Nicomedia ;  she 
travelled  extensively  in  Syria,  and, 
while  returning  to  Constantinople,  was 
nearly  murdered  by  one  of  her  servants. 
This  Eastern  episode  of  her  life  recalls 
two  famous  English  sojourn<Ts  in  the 
Orient,  Lady  Montagu  and  Lady  Stan- 
hope; hut  adventurous  as  were  their  ex- 
periences,  that  of  the  Princess  Belgiojoso 
13  associated  with  nobler  eacrifices, 
and  a  more  illustrious  career.  On  her 
return  to  Europe,  she  took  up  her  abode 
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in  Paris ;  and,  for  tile  second  time,  the 
Austrian  Govern  meat  restorid  her  es- 
tates, twice  cheerfully  fiurrendered,  with 
the  exchange  of  comfort  and  prosper- 
ity for  indigence  and  exile,  rather  than 
compromise  her  patriotic  faith  and 
duty.  Arago  taught  her  mathematica, 
Manzoni  fostered  and  elevated  her  lit^ 
erary  taste ;  she  mastejed  the  Chi- 
nese language,  and  became  an  ac- 
complislicd  muiiician.  Her  travels  in 
the  East  were  recently  ^jublisbed  in 
Paris.  Thus  gifted  in  mind,  with  a 
patriotic  record  brigbter  than  any 
womim  of  the  agc\  the  centre  of  the 
most  cultivated  European  society,  and  a 
life-long  Sister  of  Charity,,  ber  manners 
are  as  unpretending  as  they  are  attrac* 
tiTe,  and  her  character  aa  noble  as  her 
life  id  disinterested. 

The  unprcteudmg  treatise  whose  title 
13  at  the  head  of  this  paper—'*  Ohsenra- 
tions  on  the  Actual  State  of  Italy,  and 
her  Future  " — ^is  divided  into  six  chap- 
ters, or  rather  separate  essays ;  the  first 
treats  of  the  political  and  material 
gitntition  of  Italy,  and  the  second  of  the 
influence  of  the  Past;  then  follow  her 
remarks  on  the  Italian  character,  its 
varieties  and  its  results;  on  the  spirit  of 
party;  civic  and  social  duties,  and  the 
aims  towards  which  all  should  earnestly 
tend.  The  scope  of  the  work  thus  em- 
braces all  the  essential  interests,  pros- 
pects, and  claims  of  the  sultjcct.  It  is 
written  with  singular  candor  and  conscl- 
eutiousness^t^  inspired  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent patriotism.  It  givea  a  complete 
and  autlientic  idea  of  the  process 
whereby  the  present  civil  status  has 
been  reached;  the  difficulties  in  the 
Wflij  of  ita  proaperous  issues,  and  the 
meanB  and  method  through  which  the 
country  and  people  can  be  developed 
and  advanced.  Good  sense  and  just 
principles,  ncxiurate  observation  and 
nol'le  sympathy,  clearness  of  statement 
and  earnestness  of  conviction  are  evi- 
dent on  every  page ;  the  history,  the 
dcfe<its,  and  the  capabilities  of  her 
country  are  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  Counters ;  her  heart  u  in  ber  theme ; 
but  patriotism  clarifies,  and  never  con- 
fuse?, her  perceptions. 


She  first  discussed  the  infiaence  of 
the  past.  Long-continued  despotism  in 
Italy  has  weakened  self-reliance,  and 
induced  habits  of  ease  and  gossip; 
natural  industry  has  been  aupprvii6ed ; 
the  people  kept  ignorant;  cities  gb- 
sorbed  prosperity ;  taxes  discouraged 
enterprise ;  the  rural  districts  bad  not 
even  a  conventional  shtirc  in  politics; 
an  inferior  poi^ition  thus  placed  the 
country  at  great  comparative  disadvan- 
tage ;  labor  came  to  be  regarded  as  vuJ* 
gar ;  the  Pope  set  the  fatal  example  of 
calling  strangers  to  the  rescue ;  North- 
ern Italy  oscillated  between  the  sfway 
of  Austria  and  France,  while  Southern 
was  Imked  to  the  bigoted  absolutism 
of  Spain.  Such,  for  a  prolonged  series 
of  years^  was  the  condition  of  the  land 
so  bountifully  favored  by  Natnre^  so 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.  The  in- 
evitable result  has  1x3 en  to  foster  a  race 
of  civic  children,  unversed  in  the  sci- 
ence of  government,  unaccustomed  to 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and, 
therefore,  when  more  free  institutions 
succeeded,  the  facile  prey  of  interested 
factions,  the  credulous  fanatics  of  the- 
ory, or  the  victims  of  delusions^  Then 
came  the  French  Revolution,  rousing 
vague  dreams  of  enfranchisement ;  kin- 
dling aspirations  in  the  pure  and  patriot- 
ic, and  luring  the  uninformed  and  undid- 
clplined  to  license  and  skepticism,  but 
yielding  no  permanent  fruits  of  liberty 
or  law,  because  of  the  want  of  faith  and 
training  incident  to  such  a  pa^ive  des- 
tiny. The  career  of  Napoleon,  how- 
ever arbitrary,  opened  vistii*  of  promise, 
inspired  a  more  vital  tlcvclopment, 
ameliorated  many  of  the  material  ob- 
stacles to  national  progreas,  and  super- 
induced upon  the  effete  civilization  of 
Italy  somewhat  of  the  science  and 
scope  of  the  age ;  but  withal  outraged 
personal  and  state  rights,  rc^stmncd  in- 
dependent thought  and  action,  while  it 
substituted  better  methods  of  dc^spotic 
rule,  nis  campaigns  in  Italy  ushered 
in  a  new  era,  planted  the  seeds  of  civic 
reform,  and  revived  the  politic^d  and 
social  Ufe  which  had  languished  unto 
death,  under  a  loss  intelligent  and  en- 
ergetic  sway.     The  change,  however 
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benign  in  BOine  aspects,  was  too  brief 
to  mature  great  resulta;  it  gave  an 
impulse  iii  the  right  directitm;  it 
achieved  many  internal  improvements, 
and  initiated  admrnistrativc  a* form  \  it 
brought  together,  for  awhilt%  long  dis» 
flerered  districts,  and  while  it  robbed 
the  land  of  many  artistic  trophies,  it 
enriched  it  with  new  elements  of  indus- 
try and  of  progress.  Bat  the  reaction 
was  full  of  deepair.  The  sudden  re- 
©stabliahmeot  of  the  old  feudal  tyranny, 
tbe  restitution  of  duchies  and  courts, 
the  more  odious  by  comparison  with 
the  transient  respite  from  their  cruel 
and  dark  authority,  the  relapse  of  a 
partial  Ul>erty  and  a  wiser  kw  into  the 
former  stagnation  and  persecution,  was 
like  an  eclipse  of  the  faint  dawn  of 
freedom ;    it  made  the  patriot  sullen, 

^  and  roused  the  indignant  protest  of  the 
lovers  of  justice.  Thence  followed  tbe 
conspiracies  of  secret  societies,  the 
propagandism  of  Mazzinl— thebaseami 
merciless  system  of  espionage,  the  scaf- 
fold, exile  and  Spielberg,  whose  tragic 

j  record  fills  the  interval  between  the 
"battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  kingdom.  The  most 
sad  and  chivalric  episode  in  this  chap- 
ter of  modern  Italian  history  is  the 
noble  intervention  of  a  constitutional 
king — the  league  of  the  House  of  Sa- 
voy with  the  liberals — the  enthusiasm, 
the  fight,  and  the  failure.  After  anoth- 
er era  of  hopeless  abeyance  in  the  grasp 
of  a  few  selfish  rulcrB,  to  whom  the 
different  states  had  been  arbitrarily  al- 
lotted by  the  so-called  Iloly  Alliance, 
the  advanced  polity  of  Bar<.linia  found 
an  expositor  and  representative,  who 
supplied  the  great  need  not  only  of  that 
State,  but  of  the  whole  Italian  people, 
and  at  last  could  boast  of  a  statesman 
with  national  instincts,  with  wisdom, 
knowledge,  efficiency,  clearness  of  pur- 
pose, consistency,  perseverance,  tact,  and 
practical  force  of  faith.  How  he  won 
and  kept  the  confidence  of  his  country- 
men, gained  the  respect  of  Europe,  de- 
veloped Hie  resources,  concentrated  tbe 
sympathies,  and  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  people,  is  a  part  of  co temporary 
history.     Of  Teutonic  blood,  he  whjb 


self-possessed  and  perBistent ;  a  student 
of  the  English  Consstitution,  he  recog. 
nized  the  true  elements  of  civil  lilx^rty ; 
comprehensive  and  loyal,  he  seized  on 
the  national  germ,  and  cherished  it  into 
efflorescence.  Well  docs  the  Countess 
Belgiojoso  call  Cavourthe  ring  that  link- 
ed Victor  Emanuel  to  Napoleon  III-  By 
initiating  the  Paris  Congress  and  the 
Sardinian  Expedition  to  the  Crimea,  he 
gained  the  sympathy  of  liberal  Europe; 
by  fusing  current  opinion  and  diverse 
political  sentiment  into  a  cnisado 
against  the  invaders  of  Italy — he  built 
up  a  genuine  national  feeling,  and,  for 
the  time,  made  Italiaot^  one  in  thought 
and  purpose.  The  sudden  and  treacher- 
ous peace  of  Villa  Franca  dashed  his 
bright  hopes,  and  checked  him  in  mid* 
career ;  but  the  Austriaus  were  expelled 
from  Loml)ardy ;  Tuscany  and  Romagna 
were  annexed,  then  Sicily  and  Naples* 
His  death  was  an  irreparable  misfop- 
tune;  but  he  had  eflfcctually  begun  the 
work  of  civic  regeneration  and  unity* 
In  a  few  years  Venice  was  free,  and 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  the 
capital  wa3  removed  from  frontier  Pied- 
mont to  central  Tuscany ;  and  all  this 
was  accomplished  with  only  the  loss  of 
Nic^  and  part  of  Bavoy  ceded  to  the 
imperial  ally — leaving  Rome  intact,  to 
present  the  anomaly  of  an  ccclcdastic&l 
and  mediieval  despotism  in  the  heart 
of  a  constitutional  kingdom.  Ail  these 
new  political  facts,  be  it  remembered, 
while  they  tot4i!ly  modified  the  political 
condition,  left  unchanged,  to  any  great 
extent,  the  social  influences  engendered 
by  the  previous  ycar^  of  degradation 
and  decay;  and  to  these,  after  seven 
years  of  national  life,  the  fair  patriot 
whose  work  we  are  consul dcring,  attrib- 
utes no  small  part  of  the  existing  ob- 
stacles to  prosperous  civic  development; 
they  have  left  deep  traces  upon  the 
Italian  character,  and  it  is  Drom  charac- 
ter, in  the  last  analysis,  that  political  as 
well  as  social  progress  is  derived.  How 
far  the  inauspicious  close  and  the  in- 
complete result  of  the  long  struggle  is 
justly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  national  character,  and  how  far 
to  the  effect  of  inevitable  circumstancefl, 
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is  ft  problem  difficult  of  solution ;  but 
even  in  view  of  the  last  melancboly 
cutdBtrophe  ut  ^loute  Rotoiido— "wholly 
attributed  by  the  eonservutives  to  reck- 
less iinpruduDce  aud  premature  violeace, 
no  disinterested  survey  of  the  actual 
political  situation  cau  fail  to  lead  the 
candid  observer  to  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
Tiction  of  Italy's  consiiJtent  and  baffled 
champion :  *'  I  hhull  believe,"  writes 
Garibaldi  from  his  isliind-honie  to  his 
Bolognesc  comrades^  *^  that  our  people 
mean  freedom,  when  1  see  tlie  shop  of 
St,  Peter's  turned  into  an  asjlnni  for 
the  indigent ;  nnd  the  ilask  of  St.  Janu- 
arius  broken  on  the  lonsurcd  pate  of 
tiie  ludicrous  sorcerer,"  He  states  a 
patent  historieiil  fact^,  when  ho  declares 
pritsta  *'  the  pedestal  of  every  tyranny ;  '* 
Buperstitious  monopolies  and  vassalage 
must  be  overcome  to  insure  absolute 
national  self-assertion  ;  but,  meantime, 
the  influence  of  the  Pai^t,  as  manifest  in 
the  lack  of  private  probity  and  self-sa- 
crifice, is  the  key  to  a  great  paii;  of  the 
existing  political  evils. 

A  great  obstacle  to  civic  fusion  is  the 
local  variances  among  states  and  cities, 
the  antagonism  between  them  in  the 
Twiddle  Ages  having  bred  an  alienation 
which  recent  facilities  of  communica- 
tion only  gradually  dimiimk  In- 
deed, the  comparative  isolation  that  so 
long  obtained  has  much  to  do  with  the 
remarkable  individuality  of  couiniuiii- 
lies,  separated  fjy  what  we  should  deem 
very  limited  distancct^.  Perhaps  no  fact 
is  more  striking  to  the  American  travel- 
ler in  Italy,  than  the  distinct  character 
and  claims  of  er.cU  state  and  ancient 
capital ;  their  natural  language,  as  well 
as  the  patahy  the  architecture,  manners, 
scenery,  social  trait;*,  hist^:>rj%  nnd  spirit 
ol"  all,  widely  differ,  and  leave  quite  a 
distinct  impression.  The  prosperity 
and  freedom  of  the  whole  country^  as 
well  as  its  national  sympathies,  have 
thus  been  checked  and  chilled.  A 
striking  Olustrution  of  this,  as  well  as  a 
great  proof  of  the  inHuence  of  speedy 
and  commodious  transit  upon  civiliza- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  brief  dura- 
tion of  the  last  war  in  Italy,  Troops 
were  transported  by  railway  with  celer- 


ity, and  it  was  practicable,  as  neTEr| 
before,  to  concentrate  an  army,  and 
lieve  a    garrison  without    the  tedioQs| 
marches  and  expensive  carriage  of  muBi* 
tions  and  camp  equipage  ;  bcnce,  in  a 
few  summer   w*eeka,  the  conflict  was , 
decided.  Navigation,  indcoil,  answered  I 
a  certain  puqjose  in  the  economy  of  i 
trade  and  travel ;  and  the  coiist,  indcatcf? 
as  it  is  with  numerous  harbors,  and  ac- 
cessible at  so  many  points,  is,  in  the  ' 
view  of  geographical  science,  a  primary 
cause  of  the  anciejit  developmtat  and 
culture  of  the  peninsula.     In  modpra 
times,  however,  Italy  was  much  later  hi 
sharing  the  advantages  of  locomotive 
facilities,  which,  in  countries  more  for-  j 
timate  nnd  better  govcmcfl,  aecured  i  [ 
constant  interclmngc,  not  only  of  pro- 
duets,  but  of  ideas,  and  made  it  possi- 
ble to  create  and  sustain  an  efficient  i 
])ublic  opinion  and  national  unity  of 
interest  and  sentiment. 

Far  from  being  homogeneous,  there- 1 
fore^  the  people  of  the  various  Italian  ( 
states  ore  divided  by  traditional  charac- 
teristics ;  the  elements  of  culture  and 
barljarism   are    unequally  distributed ; 
patriotism  was  and  is  still  more  or  ksa  ] 
a  local  faith  and  feeling;  the  place  of  * 
nativity    identified  with  the  idea  of 
country,  instead  of  the  whole  re^oa 
known  to  foreigners  as  Italy  ;  peculiari- 
ties of  costume,  of  language,  of  vti ca- 
tion, diverse  tastes  and    attaclimcnts* 
special  physical  and    moral    qualitiei 
distinguish    cacli    metropolis    and    its  J 
vicinage ;  b  >  that  the  firet  problem  of 
the  national  refonners  was  and  is  to  | 
harmonize  discordant  attributes,  recon- 
cile old  animosities,  expand  local  into  ! 
national  loyalty,  and    bring    together 
whatever  of  Intelligent  and  liberal  citi- 
zenship exists.     Faction  bom  of  local  i 
causes  has  been  the  great  impediment  to 
fViflion ;  narrow  views  of  civic  duty  the 
obstacle  to  united   action;    a   puerile 
devorion   to  what  is  near,  customary,  ' 
and  familiar,  the  vexatious  connterpoi!^  ' 
to    magnanimous    recogniiiou    of   the  ' 
general  welfare*    Tlic  fierce  comtrovensy 
excited  by  the  removal  of  the  capital, 
after  the  kingdom  of  Italy  waa  estab* 
lished,    elicited  curious    documentary 
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evidence  of  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
these  local  prejudices;  and  we  have 
only  to  recall  and  consider  the  history 
and  existing  traits  of  the  several  popu- 
lations to  realize  how  great  a  social 
amelioration  is  requisite  to  superinduce 
upon  the  political  union  now  achieved, 
that  accord  and  fusion  of  aims,  princi- 
ples, and  spirit,  on  which  alone  nation- 
ality can  become  a  great  civic  fact.  The 
physical  means  and  method  are  to  be 
sought  in  facility  of  intercourse;  the 
moral  in  education  ;  enlightened  self-in- 
terest will  inspire  both;  yet  we  have 
but  to  examine,  in  the  most  casual 
manner,  the  distinctive  features  of  each 
Italian  community  to  recognize  an  he- 
reditary and  emphatic  local  character, 
such  as  perhaps  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  people  on  earth  known  by  a  com- 
mon name,  sharing  the  same  history, 
speaking,  when  fit  all  educated,  the 
same  language,  and  identified  by  mutu- 
al misfortunes,  resources,  and  fame. 

What  a  contrast,  even  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  between  Piedmont  and 
Naples ;  the  northern  character  of  the 
former  state  is  apparent  in  the  superior 
physical  development  of  her  people; 
there  a  traditional  military  prestige  be- 
longed to  the  nobility,  and  a  conserva- 
tive vitality  to  the  court.  Climate  and 
custom  unite  to  give  a  distinctive  man- 
liness to  the  race  whence  emanated  the 
elements  of  progress  and  reform  which 
finally  leavened  the  political  destiny 
of  the  peninsula ;  the  neighborhood 
and  frequent  invasions  of  and  alliances 
with  France  still  farther  modified  the 
local  characteristics.  Genoa  and  Ven- 
ice have  shared  the  influences  and  re- 
tain the  results  of  commerce  and  mari- 
time agencies ;  their  spirit  is  more  in- 
dustrial and  enterprising,  their  social 
culture  more  limited ;  in  the  ktter  city 
Austrian  rule  long  repressed  prosperity; 
in  the  former,  the  prejudices  of  trade 
still  largely  prevail.  The  vine  and  silk 
are  the  great  resources  of  Lombardy, 
and  Milan  has  always  been  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  Italian  capitals,  boast- 
ing a  more  active  and  brilliant  life, 
which,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, left  memorable  traces  on  the  djv- 


tional  literature.  Foscolo,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Henri  Beyle,  shared  and 
described  the  social  revival  of  the  Lom- 
bard capital.  Deriving  her  subsistence 
chiefly  from  agriculture,  away  from  the 
sea,  and  girdled  by  the  enchanting  lakes 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  centre  of  more 
wealth  and  refinement  than  belongs  to 
any  other  region  of  the  land,  from  the 
time  of  the  old  feudal  and  warlike 
dukes  to  that  of  Europe's  modern  con- 
queror, the  advanced  minds  of  the 
country  have  found  their  most  conge- 
nial home,  and  the  national  genius  its 
most  sympathetic  as  well  as  sacrificial 
development  in  Milan.  In  the  South, 
the  elements  of  civilization  and  barbar- 
ism are  most  incongruously  mingled ; 
superstition,  with  a  kind  of  sullen  good 
nature,  slowly  retreats  before  the  light 
of  science  and  the  liberalism  of  society. 
Vanity  and  sensualism  were  nurtured  by 
the  Bourbon  dynasty;  and  while  the 
nobility  were  degraded,  the  populace, 
until  recently,  seemed  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  improvident  ignorance  and 
bigotry ;  while  brigandage  still  defies 
the  civil  power  in  the  interior  of  the 
territory ;  and  municipal,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational reform,  have  an  immense  work 
to  achieve,  before  the  people  can  attain 
to  the  average  moral  condition  of  the 
North.  Rome,  under  an  ecclesiastical 
sway,  wherein  mediceval  precedents  so 
pertinaciously  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  presents  to 
every  intelligent  human  visitor  a  sad 
problem.  D'Azeglio  says  it  seems  as  if 
the  servants  had  there  driven  their  mas- 
ters from  the  palaces ;  for  though  cor- 
rupt and  ignorant,  in  their  aspect,  ac- 
tions and  bearing  there  is  an  expression 
of  complacent  pride  nowhere  else  visi- 
ble in  the  same  class.  Society,  he  adds, 
is  so  organized  in  Rome,  that  duplicity 
and  adulation  are  the  most  reliable  de- 
fence and  the  best  methods  of  success, 
or  are  so  recognized ;  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  moral  tone  corresponds. 
This  pure  citizen  and  gifted  artist  found 
in  Turin  no  inspiration ;  in  Milan,  none 
of  that  encouragement  which  comes  from 
the  vital  sympathy  of  literary  and  artistic 
society.    Yet  even  he  finds  in  Rome  a 
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sturdy  race^  untainted  by  the  decadence 
of  the  priestly  and  frivolous  life  tlicre ; 
— at  Trastevcro  and  Regola  aud  Monti 
is  a  epecies  of  oligarchy  jealous  in  the 
niaiutenance  of  the  pure  Roman  blood ; 
— people  mainly  engaged  in  tlie  hum- 
bler Tooationa  of  street-cluanera  and 
wine-carriers, — rarely  maJTrying  out  of 
their  own  class,— strong,  laborious, 
often  handsome,  with  a  kiuil  of  savage 
loyalty  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
effeminat*  dissipation  of  those  they 
serve.  For  centuriesj  Rome  hm  been 
the  refuge  of  sinners  as  well  as  saints ; 
she  lives  upon  the  travelling  public  and 
superstitious  traffic,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
overlaid  by  a  constant  tide  of  foreign 
pilgrims  and  pleasure-seekers,  while  her 
own  existence  and  individuality  is  sac- 
rificed to  an  ecclesiastical  despotism 
which  paralyzes  free  thought  and  self- 
reliant  industry.  Not  so,  by  the  same 
enlightened  testimony,  does  it  ftire  Y»itli 
Romagna,  which  appears  to  D'Azeglio 
the  province  of  Italy  where  man  h  born 
most  complete,  morally  and  physically. 
^"^  I  muintiiiu,^*  he  says,  "  that  the  stutf 
of  the  Romagnese  race  is  the  best  in 
the  workU"  The  excesses  committed  in 
Palermo,  their  origin  and  details,  indi- 
cate with  melancholy  emphasis  how  far 
the  ialand  of  Sicily  as  from  being  pre- 
pared for  the  iuteUigent  acceptance  of 
constitutional  citizenslftp ;  and  it  re- 
quires no  little  eifort  of  the  imagination 
to  believe  that  yuch  a  state  of  society 
co-exists  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
kingdom  with  Tuscany,  where  aa  ur- 
ban population,  frugal,  sober,  cheerful, 
subsist  by  moderate  labor,  content  with 
little,  joyous  by  temperament,  and  so 
exempt,  in  the  past  from  the  worst 
political  sufferings,  familiar  to  the  rest 
of  Italy,  that  a  natural  love  of  ease  and 
tranquillity  has  with  them  deteriorated 
into  such  an  indifference  to  progress 
and  prosperity,  that  the  Florentines 
resent  the  rt*moval  of  the  capital  to 
their  beautiful  city,  because  it  increases 
the  price  of  living  and  disturbs  their 
dolce  far  n  ien U  ex  i stence.  IVI an  y  of  the m 
have  reluctantly  migrated  to  less  expen- 
Bive  localities,  leaving  others  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  openings  for  trade 


and  industry.  Those  defects  of  chArac- 
ter  in  Tuscany  produce  the  sajne  restdts 
which  liick  of  resources  cause  in  the 
Roman  tenitory  ;  there  the  soil  b  culti- 
vated intermediately  and  on  shar»; 
while  the  people  of  the  city  lire  on 
strangers.  At  Naples  the  type  of  the 
noble  for  years  was  a  gambler  and  Uhcr- 
tine,  and  the  lazzaroni  subsisted  on  fish 
and  maccaroni,  and  slept  on  the  rfiore 
and  in  the  street.  St.  Januarius  snd  8aa 
Carlo  divided  the  devotions  of  the  Nea- 
politans; and  the  thoroughfares  were 
blocked  up  with  filth,  donkeys,  goats^ 
and  beggars,  and  resounded  with  »*hrill 
cries, — coral  and  distemper  pirtares  be- 
ing the  chief  local  traffic.  These  di- 
versities might  be  ennmcratcd  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  if  all  the  fikcts  of 
history,  economy,  temperament,  tradi- 
tion, and  character  were  scientifically 
collated;  but  this  cursory  view  of 
such  as  are  obvious  at  a  gltuiee  T»ill 
sufBc©  to  indicate  how  many  local  trwts 
Lave  to  be  reconciled,  and  what  un- 
equally distributed  elements  of  civiliEa* 
tion  have  to  be  raised  to  a  national 
level  before  the  i^rogreas  and  prosperity 
of  the  new  kingdom  becomes  a  Bormil 
process  and  assured  fact* 

The  most  obvious  and  banefnl  conse^ 
quencc  of  all  these  old  abuses  is  th^  in- 
adequate industry  of  the  eouDtry.  It 
was  tbe  policy  of  despotism  to  thwart 
all  self-  reliant  enterprise,  and  the  tem- 
perament and  prejucUces  of  the  people 
acquiesced  but  too  readily  in  tliliL 
Hence  constitutional  fVeedom  finds  Ital- 
ians almost  destitute  of  mamifactores, 
with  naturrd  resources  nndcvelopc*d  and 
agriculture  imiK-rfoctly  organized.  La- 
bor, the  Ic^timate  source  of  national 
wealth,  is  what  habit  and  prejudice 
alike  eombine  to  depress  and  limit ;  so 
that^  eveu  with  the  financiiil  spoils  of 
the  confiscated  Church  property,  thu 
Government  is  compelled  to  add  to  the 
public  burdens  that  of  heavy  taxation, 
in  order  to  subsist  the  army ;  whik  the 
people  abjure  work,  and,  utitil  new 
sources  of  wealth  are  opened,  the  ex- 
chequer must  depend  on  loans,  ruinous 
to  national  prosperity-  But  tbb  ma- 
terial disadvantage  is  not  the  only  or 
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tlie  worst  impediment  to  rapid  civic 
progresa,  for  it  is  one  whlcb  time  and 
patience  will  gradually  overcome ;  the 
Italians  will  learn  to  exercise  their  fac- 
ulties^ and  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  browa  ;  the  logic  of  life  will  teach 
tbem  that  they  must  work  to  livei  Aa 
the  atmoephere  of  freedom  and  the  dig* 
nity  of  citizenship  grown  famiJiar,  they 
will  Icam  that  there  is  nothing  degrad- 
ing in  toil  ^  that  honorable  occupation 
is  benign,  and  that  personal  indepen- 
dence ia  esdentifll  to  self-respect.  The 
example  of  foreign  capitaliats,  the  con- 
tagion of  successful  enterprise^  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case  will,  ere  Iong»  lead 
to  Ladustrial  activity^  which  will  not 
only  enricli,  but  exalt,  by  mauly  efltort 
and  social  regeneration. 

The  partially  developed  resources  of 
the  kiugdom,  productive  and  commer- 
cial, are  more  extensive  than  we  are  apt 
to  imagine.  Italy  either  is  now,  or  has 
been,  and,  with  proper  effort,  may  again 
be,  known  for  lucrative  production  and 
trade  in  many  of  the  great  Btaplea  and 
luxuries  of  life.  Among  such  present 
or  practicable  industriea  are  those  in 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  textile  fabrics,  leath- 
er, straw  goods,  and  gloves;  grain, 
wine,  cheese,  tobacco,  rice,  and  fisheries ; 
coral,  marble,  petroleum,  native  sulphur, 
and  other  salts  and  chemicals ;  mosaics, 
pietra  dura,  and  glass ;  lace,  embroi- 
dery, modelling  iu  medals,  gohl  and 
silver  work,  oraamcntal  furniture,  cos- 
tumes and  household  articles ;  ob- 
jects of  art  and  photographs.  Her 
great  proportion  of  *coast  line,  her  isl- 
ands and  harbors,  offer  corresponding 
advantages  for  commerce ;  and,  indeed, 
shipbuilding  has  of  late  years  been  in- 
creasingly prosperona* 

It  is  wonderful,  in  view  of  the  inces- 
sant political  vicisaitudea,  and  especially 
the  invasions^  l>uth  peaceful  and  belli* 
gerent,  that  the  Italian  people  have  re- 
mained BO  intact  in  character,  and  not 
less  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  those 
domesticated  among  them,  of  whatever 
nationality,  assimilate  with  the  natives, 
in  many  respects,  by  the  magnetism  of 
syrapftthy  and  the  force  of  circum- 
fitnncea^   Moreover,  dci?pite  the  constant 


drain  on  the  population  by  "  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,'*  its  increase  is  rapid. 
It  has  been  estimatetl  that  about  one 
third  of  tlie  people  are  agricnlturah 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italians  are  as 
ready  to  observe  the  innumerable  Saints' 
Days  to  the  neglect  of  work,  as  ever ; 
they  still  take  their  fiesta^  are  as  averse 
to  working  aa  of  old ;  but  they  liave, 
thus  far,  refrained  from  any  extensive 
revolutionary  movement— discontented 
as  they  are ;  the  confiscation  of  monas- 
tic property  baa  gone  with  astonishing 
regularity  and  quietness;  brigandage 
has  been  effectually  checked ;  and  those 
domestic  manufactures  which  combine 
utility  'ind  beauty,  such  as  carvings  in 
wood,  coral,  lava,  shell,  plaster,  pearl, 
gold  and  silver,  flourish  better  than 
ever.  The  consecration  of  civil  mar- 
riage by  the  code;  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty secured  thereby  to  women,  and 
the  dii^tributiou  of  successions,  with 
the  educational  provisions  and  the 
copyright  law,  are  auspicious  future 
conditions  of  national  development  and 
progress. 

The  habits  anrl  traditions  of  the  past 
have  not  only  rendered  Italians  unapt  at 
executive  and  irresolute  in  moral  effort ; 
they  have  kept  them  chiUlren  in  all  true 
conceptions  of  civic  life.  The  pride  and 
sympathy  acquired  in  their  new  state  is 
in  painful  contrast  to  their  ignorance  of 
its  true  significance ;  accustomed  to  talk 
rather  than  to  act,  distrustful  through 
conscious  weakness  and  long  espionage 
and  intrigue ;  judging  by  imagination 
rather  than  reason,  confounding  vanity 
with  conscience,  and  indulging  the  most 
extravagant  expectations  as  to  the  per- 
sonal benefit  derivable  from  the  new 
jvyime, civic  duty  is  faintly  understood; 
they  reproach  the  governments  with 
eiils  for  which  they  themselves  are 
alone  resixmsible ;  they  demand  of  it 
privileges  not  in  it«  gift,  and  totally  in- 
compatible with  constitutional  freedom ; 
they  give  up  in  despair  when  their  irra- 
tional hop€8  are  not  realized ;  they  grow 
weary  at  once  when  called  upon  to  sacri- 
fice i>rivate  to  public  interests;  they 
criticise  and  traduce  instead  of  rallying 
around  and  sympathizing  with  the  leg- 
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isltttors  of  their  own  choosing.  In  a 
word,  they  maiiifest,  m  every  way,  tlio 
need  of  etlucation^  political  cxperiencCi 
and  natianal  faith^  and  conliriu  the  de- 
claration oi  their  most  enlightened  nati  ve 
criticjj — that  social  must  precede  politi- 
cal regeneration,  'Wliile  tho  youth  of 
Italy  diadiiin  labor,  and  ape  the  fash- 
ionable Etiglish;  while  factious  unpa- 
triutieally  oppose  requisite  tAxatlou ; 
while  the  party  that  swears  most  at  the 
government  does  uothiug  to  aid  it ;  while 
to  criticise,  rather  than  to  cooperate,  is 
the  habit  of  so  hirge  a  uuuiljer  of  citi* 
zcus ;  aud  discontent  at  private  mi^ftir- 
tuues  is  concentrated  on  public  agents, 
instead  of  being  remedied  l)y  personal 
effort, — ^Httle  real  progress  and  prosper- 
ity Cim  be  realized.  Fortnuatcly,  how- 
eveTj  the  external  conditions  remain 
auspicious,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
enlightened  and  patriotic  minds — like 
that  which  dictated  the  wise  and  ear- 
nest notes  and  plan  before  u^ — which 
will  eventually  leaven  the  crude  body 
politic  with  the  glow  of  siicritice  and 
the  light  of  truth. 

Meantime,  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  compensatory  jjonciple  in  national 
life,  is  obvious  to  the  philos^jpliic  ob* 
server  in  Italy ;  with  the  new  antl  grand 
opportunities  of  self-development  inci- 
dent to  a  free  constitution,  there  ia  a 
lingular  indiU'erence  to  the  privLlegea 
oth  of  discussion  and  suffrage  in  many 
difitricU— indicating  a  sad  lack  of  pul>- 
lic  as  well  as  party  Bpirit;  the  old 
festal  habitudes,  which  waste  so  much 
time  in  holiday  observances,  have  nut 
disappeared  with  the  industrial  regime, 
or  rather  the  latter,  as  yet,  is  but  par- 
tially established ;  mendicity  is  &till 
prevalent ;  the  influx  of  resident  stran- 
gers has  introduced  a  vice  once  very 
rare — intemperance;  and  w bile  a  civic 
apathy  exists,  that  experience  will  alone 
onquer,  the  quiet  and  order  attending 
be  c4>ntii:Cation  of  church  property  is 
as  reaiarUablc  as  it  U  auspirioua. 

One  effect  of  thii^  absence  of  civic  di^ 
cipliue  and  experience,  of  these  depen- 
dunt  habits,  and  of  the  illustiry  antici- 
pfttiona  thenco  lesulting,  is  a  singular 
diversity  of  political  opinion.   There  are 


to  be  found  among  tho  i>eople  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  every  sh&de  of 
conservatism  and  of  progress  ;  there  are 
partisans  of  France  and  of  Austria*  of 
RoLue  and  of  Turin^ — of  repoblicanisnj 
and  of  constitutional  monarchy,  witli  all 
possible  intermediate  and  mingled  opin- 
ions. The  allies  of  Mazztnl  protc^  lo 
recoguize  no  advantage  m  what  hm 
been  accomplished  by  these  sevien  yc»i« 
of  unity  mv\  parliamentary  legislation ; 
they  ask,  "  Wliat  does  it  proEt  that 
the  Bourbons  have  been  driven  ft-om 
the  throne  as  long  as  the  Pope  n^Udni 
temporal  sway;  that  the  i>eUy  duke- 
doms have  been  merged  in  one  hirg« 
state, — that  a  constitution  has  been  se- 
cured^so  long  as  we  arc  not  a  Rcpayic  f  '^ 
On  the  other  hand,  to  a  large  and  inert 
dass,  the  limited  civic  rc»ponsibililics 
already  assumed,  are  irksome  and  Tacti- 
ous ;  they  regret  the  days  of  priestly 
monopoly  and  ct^iurtly  patronage,  cling 
to  old  feudal  privileges,  and  ignore  tho 
*^  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  numl»er/* 
Much  of  this  perversity  is  owing  to  the 
al>sence  of  statesmen,  whose  influen<us 
would  chirify  and  concentrate  public 
sentiment.  Since  the  death  of  Cavour, 
the  want  of  a  leading  spirit  in  the  8tate 
has  been  the  great  obstacle  to  political 
prosperity.  In  twenty  yesur^  Il«ly  has 
had  nineteen  prime  ministeni,  twenty- 
six  home,  and  nearly  as  many  of  foreign 
ministers ;  those  of  war,  the  marine, 
finance,  public  instruction,  justice,  etc, 
have  been  changed  quite  as  often. 
There  has  been  no  steady,  continiioufi 
executive  agency  to  mould  and  enlight- 
en, to  demonstrate  the  ciiiciciicy^  and 
solve  the  problem  of  governmental  re- 
form. 

'*  I  can  say  very  littlo  good  of  t1l« 
condition  and  prospect  of  things  ht-ie,^' 
writes  an  old  English  resident  of  tlie 
ItaUau  capital|  in  a  recent  letter ;  **  the 
goveminent  is  not  doing  its  duty  in  the 
only  way  which  coidd  lead  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  country — vujor&u^^  rod 
and  branrh  economy.  They  are  striruig 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet — but  they 
attempt  it  only  by  increasing  taxatioa 
in  every  conceivable  mode,  appHrcatJy 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  priocipla 
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of  political  economy,  which  teaches 
that  over-taxation  is  a  mere  killing  of 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.''^ 
The  tax-riots  lately  prevalent  are  a  sad 
confirmation  of  this  statement;  and 
while  such  vital  questions  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy,  the  acquisition  of  the  Lower 
Tyrol,  and  the  reform  of  the  Na- 
tional Finances  occupy  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  patriots,  the  apathy  and  in- 
difference of  voters  in  many  districts, 
and  the  fact  that  no  quorum  in  the 
Chambers  often  indefinitely  delays  im- 
portant public  business,  afford  a  singu- 
lar and  painful  contrast  to  the  intense 
interest  of  the  debates  and  the  intelli- 
gent sympathy  of  the  people  during 
the  palmy  days  of  Italian  regeneration 
at  Turin,  when  Cavour,  D'Azeglio,  and 
Victor  Emanuel  won  the  admiration  of 
liberal  Europe. 

Yet  critical  as  appears  the  state  of 
the  Peninsula  at  this  moment,  to  the 
conscientiously  intelligent  observer, — 
when  one  party  urges  a  violent  solution 
of  the  Koman  question,  and  another 
plots  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public ;  when  political  rivalry  seems  to 
deaden  the  sense  of  civic  duty,  and  in- 
trigues with  Prussia  or  Prance,  the 
Papacy,  or  dethroned  Bourbons,  accuse 
the  integrity  of  Italian  citizenship; 
when  one  region  is  scourged  by  brigan- 
dage, and  another  languishes  because  of 
the  removal  of  the  court ;  when,  above 
all,  the  financial  question  dismays  the 
most  patriotic, — the  natural  resources 
we  have  partially  noted  remain  intact, 
and  the  possibilities  of  constitutional 
government  still  offer  scope  and  motive 
to  the  intelligent  and  conscientious ;  so 
that  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
better  will  triumph  over  the  perverted 
elements — social  and  political ;  and 
whether  the  beneficent  Providence  that 
guided  an  enslaved  country  into  free 
unification,  will,  to  crown  and  complete 
the  work  of  civic  regeneration  rouse 
up  for  the  degenerate  people  statesmen 
worthy  of  the  name  and  the  age,  and 
citizens  capable  of  wise  and  holy  self- 
reliance. 


And  yet,  when  we  compare  the  exist- 
ing with  the  old  state  of  things,  we  find 
much  reason  for  confidence  and  gratula- 
tion.  First  of  all,  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Rome,  is  exempt  from 
foreign  occupation ;  alien  soldiery  no 
longer  insult  the  nation ;  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  is  united  against  invaders 
of  every  nationality,  and  under  any 
pretext ;  this  is  a  guarantee  of  national 
honor  of  hopcM  augury ;  then,  internal 
improvements  are  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom,  facility  of  inter- 
course awakening  enterprise  and  modi- 
fying prejudice ;  and,  finally,  by  provid- 
ing for  education,  by  loyalty  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and,  especially,  by  a 
moderation,  wherein  alone  consists  the 
immediate  safety  of  the  new  kingdom, 
the  government  is  conserving  all  of 
the  vital  power  and  cherishing  the  la- 
tent resources  of  the  country.  Mean- 
time, however,  faction  and  faithlessness 
are  at  work,  to  the  utmost  undermining 
trust  and  baffling  progress.  Tbe  abuses 
of  the  revenue  system  are  like  those 
which  have  disgraced  our  own  country ; 
we  find  a  process  and  class  in  Italy 
analogous  to  the  TTliiskcy  Ring  here. 
The  same  injustice  and  vulgar  as  well  as 
superficial  abuse  of  the  "  powers  that 
be,"  is  evident  there ;  recrimination  and 
censure  in  the  press  are  equally  unrea- 
sonable and  unscrupulous;  there  is  a 
mass  of  indigence  to  be  relieved,  an 
entire  peasantry  to  be  enlightened,  a 
public  spirit  to  be  developed,  an  inert- 
ness and  frivolity  to  be  conquered ;  an 
army  of  critical  do-nothings  impedes 
the  march  of  reform ;  a  horde  "of 
malcontenti  are  busy  with  slanders 
and  sneers ;  while  cheating  landowners 
keep  down  the  aspirations  of  honest 
labor,  and  the  clerical  party,  astute, 
patient,  and  persistent,  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  liberalism,  hold,  v/ith 
desperate  grasp,  to  their  traditional 
privileges,  and  make  capital  of  the 
superstition  and  selfishness  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  radical  party  of  action 
are  on  the  qui  rive  to  infringe  the  *'  law 
and  order"  of  the  new  regime,  by  im- 
prudent violence  and  disloyal  intrigue. 

The  seats  of  academic  education  are 
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too  isolated  and  too  much  under  priest- 
ly influence  and  obsolete  systems ;  and 
popular  education^  being  voluntary,  has 
not  jet  become  attractive  to  the  masses ; 
false  returus  of  income  and  Bpcculations 
in  currency,  as  well  as  factious  remon- 
strance against  taxation,  indicate  a  most 
unpatriotic  deficiency  in  civic  conscience 
and  Bacriiice.  Yet,  as  among  ourselves, 
here  and  now,  and  during  the  late  san- 
gtiinary  war,  the  people  &t  hearty  and 
in  the  concrete,  prove  true  to  duty,  free- 
dom, and  nationality,'  the  reverse  is 
exceptional  and  branded  among  the  hon- 
oral>le  and  intelligent  as  infamnus. 
Noble  spirits  make  and  leave  their  due 
impression  ;  the  lessons  of  the  Past  are 
not  wholly  forgotten,  and  hopes  for  the 
future  are  kept  clear  and  bright  by  the 
leaven  of  integrity,  wisdom,  and  civic 
fait  1 1^ which,  alike  in  the  Italian  kingdom 
and  tbe  American  Republic,  make  vital 
and  progressive  the  national  welfare. 

Whatever  fault  ultra  republicans  may 
find  with  tlse  constitutional  monarcliy 
under  which  Itidyhas  attained  her  pres- 
ent political  privileges,  the  facts  we 
have  cited  show  that  she  has  more  lil> 
erty  than  she  knows  how  to  utilize  or 
even  appreciate.  The  life  of  the  cafe, 
the  corso,  and  the  theatre^  the  life  of 
ease,  gallantry,  and  gossip  consequent 
on  a  prolonged  despotic  rule,  leaves  be- 
hind it  too  many  self-indulgent  habi- 
tudes, too  little  personal  enterprise,  and 
a  too  great  mass  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, for  the  requisite  scope  and  in- 
epirtition  of  civic  duty.  There  can  only 
be  realisted,  patience,  discipline,  and  the 
logic  of  events.  The  intelligent  aspir- 
ants for  the  fairest  fruits  of  freedom, 
must  have  that  large  faith  in  time 
whcresvith  the  poet  solaces  his  baffled 
ho|>eH  of  human  progress  and  prosper- 
ity. Meantime,  the  form  of  government 
is  of  tiiT  less  importance  than  its  equity, 
its  dignity,  and  its  spirit.  To  cavil 
about  it  with  fierce  pertinacity  is  like 
discussing  theories  of  navigation,  when 
the  exigency  of  the  voyage  demands 
chiefly     that     immediate      advantage 


should  be  taken  of  every  favorable 
breeze,  and  that  a  firm  and  wise  man 
should  be  stationed  at  the  helm.  The 
absence  of  domesticity  aa  a  shrine  and 
nucletiH  of  life,  by  which  social  has  mio- 
iBtcred  to  civic  welfare  in  England  and 
America,  is  a  drawback  not  easily  over- 
come ;  ethical  has  been  subordinated 
for  ages,  in  Southern  Europe,  to  dog- 
matic religion,  so  that  practical  Chri5> 
tianity  does  not,  as  in  the  Anglo  8sx<ffi 
races,  form  the  basis  of  social,  and, 
through  that,  of  political  advancement 
and  purification. 

More  than  twenty  millions  of  peoplo 
in  a  country  bo  auspiciously  situated 
between  Western  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
BO  ac^eBsible,  bo  frequented,  bo  rich  in 
the  benignities  of  climate,  soil,  art, 
natural  products,  sesthetic  privilegfa, 
and  memorable  historic  experiences, — 
now  that  the  repression  of  tyranny  is 
withdrawn,  the  light  of  knowledge 
diffused,  the  opportunity  for  patriotic 
energy  secured,  and  the  ameliorations 
of  unity  attained— to  say  nothing  of  the 
normal  genius  of  the  race — so  ardcDt, 
susceptible^  mobile,  receptive,  and,  in 
certain  spheres,  peerless  and  creative— 
such  a  land  and  people,  by  all  the  laws 
of  economy  and  the  tendencies  of  Im- 
inanity,  should  rise,  grow,  become  alive 
with  industry,  and  enHghtened  by 
truth.  The  way  is  opened ;  the  ma- 
terials exist ;  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
or  the  best  of  them,  are  full  of  syta* 
pathy;  and,  therefore,  the  **gift  of 
beauty  *'  should  no  longer  be  fatal,  but 
fortunate.  The  obstacles  that  do  exist 
to  national  prosperity  are  such  as  en- 
ergy, rectitude,  and  co(5peration  can 
vanquish ;  peculation  and  distrust,  fsc- 
tlon  and  frivolity,  official  imbecility 
and  internal  defickncles,  will  ranisb, 
like  the  mists  of  the  morning,  if  the 
glow  and  radiance  of  the  sun  of  lil^erty 
is  not  impeded  by  the  h>WH"ring  clouds 
of  discontent,  or  the  dark  storms  of 
selfish  passion  ;  and  if  the  jirii'atc  heart 
beats  in  full  unison  with  that  of  na- 
tional honor,  love,  and  faith. 
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LEAVES  FROM  A  PUBLISHER'S  LETTER-BOOK. 


In  the  course  of  a  "  somewhat  busy  " 
experience  of  thirty-three  years,  as  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
know,  more  or  less  intimately,  seyeral 
authors  and  artists  of  the  period,  whose 
names  have  become,  in  some  sort,  the 
world's  heritage. 

Looking  over  the  earlier  letter-files 
of  such  a  business,  one  is  reminded  of 
personal  intemews  and  incidents,  trivial 
enough,  perhaps,  but  often  characteris- 
tic and  suggestive  as  being  connected 
with  men  who  have  left  their  mark  in 
the  reading  world,  and  "  whose  works 
do  follow  them."  Personal  references  to 
living  men  would  be  questionable,  if 
not  improper.  Of  others  who  have 
passed  away,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
call a  fact  or  two— for  life  is  made  up 
of  little  things,  and  slight  touches  may 
aid  in  filling  up  an  outline  portrait  In 
some  slight  "  Recollections  of  Irving," 
a  few  years  ago,  a  few  other  authors 
were  briefly  mentioned.  Some  others 
may  be  here  referred  to  in  connection 
with  a  scrap  or  two  from  their  corre- 
spondence. 

The  name  of  Fekimobe  Coopeb  in 
American  authorship  was  a  prominent 
one  during  his  life.  It  is  not  yet  wholly 
eclipsed — but  whether  it  will  continue 
to  fill  a  place  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  his  writings  may  have  ceased,  per- 
haps, to  be  a  question.  He  was  as  con- 
spicuous in  person  as  in  intellect ;  stand- 
ing over  six  feet  in  height — strong, 
erect,  well  proportioned — with  the  air 
and  manner  of  one  who  claimed  the 
right  to  be  listened  to,  and  to  have  his 
dictum  respected.  A  man  who  had 
seen  so  much  of  the  world,  whose  opin- 
ions were  so  well  fortified  by  reading 
and  observation,  and  who  had  done  so 
much  for  his  country's  fame  in  letters, 
was  well  entitled  torespectfhl  attention 


— yet  it  was  not  always  pleasant  to  hear 
his  rather  tart  criticisms  of  notable  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  axioms  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  the  very  possession 
of  office  or  of  popular  favor  in  this  I 
country,  was  prima-fade  evidence  of  in- 
competency, superficial  attainment,  or 
positive  dishonesty.  [It  is  rather  sad 
to  think,  that  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
this  estimate  of  popular  and  official 
success  might  have  been  strengthened 
rather  than  diminished.]  He  loved  to 
demonstrate  this  by  examples — and 
would  even  include  such  names  as  Ed- 
ward Everett,  and  others,  whose  fame 
and  position  were  beyond  ordinary 
question. 

His  views  on  perianal  rights  were 
very  decided,  and  often  decidedly  ex- 
pressed. Coming  from  my  house  at 
Staten  Island,  he  took  occasion,— hav- 
ing been  brusquely  jostled  by  a  carman 
driving  on  to  the  ferry  boat, — to  give 
him  a  five-minutes'  lecture  on  the  inher- 
ent rights  of  foot-passengers  as  against 
all  vehicles  whatsoever.  The  dignity 
and  force  of  the  argument  evideutly 
impressed  both  the  carman  and  the  by- 
standers. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  good  story-teller. 
At  my  house  he  gave  a  sketch  of  a 
scene  in  court  with  a  thick-headed  wit- 
ness, which  was  ricih  in  graphic  humor, 
and  was  often  afterwards  quoted  by  our 
neighbors  who  heard*  it.  For  his  book 
copyrights,  he  was  fond  of  constructing 
his  own  agreements  with  all  provisos 
and  conditions.  Eleven  of  his  thirty- 
three  novels  were  included  in  one  li- 
brary edition  as  those  best  worthy  of 
preservation;  and  only  one  other  was 
suggested  by  the  author  as  being  thus 
worthy  of  a  fine  edition.  The  only 
original  work  of  his,  first  published  by 
us,  was  his  last,  "The  Ways  of  the 
Hour,"  intended  to  show  the  dangers 
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and  evils  of  our  Jury  system.  Referring 
to  the  London  cditioa  of  tUis,  he  wrote 
I  he  following*  [Mr.  Bent  ley,  "  Iler 
Mnjenty's  puhliBher,*'  had  Ijt-en  in  t!ie 
liabit  of  accepting  his  drafts  for  £300 
on  tho  receipt  of  the  MS.  of  each  of 
liiB  coTels;  but  the  lighter  cruft  in 
Loudon,  cruising  about  for  free  spoils  in 
hooks,  had  discovered  that  there  was,  at 
least,  a  question  whether  an  American 
author  could  cmter/  a  rigljt  to  an  Eng- 
lish publisher  wMcli  he  did  not  ^i^t 
possess  himself; — and  so  they  had  bold- 
ly  seized  Jlr.  Bentley's  guinea  and  a 
half  "  copyright  edition,  "and  printed 
them  for  a  shilling, — in  defiance  both 
of  courtesy  and  tradition.  Ah  to  the 
English  law,  that  stil!  remains  in  t/i- 
glorious  uncertainty,  while  our  law  is 
still  ingloriously  certain— on  the  wrong 
side.] 

llxuL,  CwiVKUtrawXi  July  23, 1819. 

My  Dear  Sm :  ♦  ♦  •  • 
Mr.  Bentley  has  sent  me  a  recent  de- 
oidoti  of  an  English  court,  which, 
as  ho  asacrts,  goes  to  affect  his  iuter- 
eat  m  my  books.  He  sends  me  a  new 
proposition  For  the  publication  of  the 
**  Ways  of  the  Hour  "  that  I  have  de- 
clined accepting.  Kow,  I  wish  to  know 
if  you  cannot  dispose  of  this  book  for  me 
to  some  English  publisher.     *     ♦    ♦ 

I  shall  expect  somewhere  about  £400 
for  the  book,  to  be  paid  in  drafts  on 
the  puhHshtjrs  at  sixty  days,  £100  on 
sending  vol.  I,  £100  on  sending  vol.  11, 
and  balance  on  sending  the  last  volume 
of  the  work.  I  did  think  of  asking 
£500  for  this  particular  book,  which  is 
more  elaborated  than  most  of  iu  com- 
panions; but  this  difhcultymay  compel 
me  to  accept  even  £300.  There  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  decision  adverse  to  Ameri- 
can copyrights,  but  it  is  evident  that 
Bcntley  himself  does  not  think  it  will 
stand. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  I  sell  a 
book  to  share  the  profits.  This  is  of 
the  nature  of  Bentley's  last  propriaition, 
thnngh  he  proposes  paying  me  down 
for  a  certain  number  of  copies* 
lO        ♦        ♦        ♦         ♦        ♦ 

Toors,  very  truly, 

Femmork  Coopeb, 


When  the  volume  on  the  *^  Homes 
of  American  Authors"  was  planned, 
those  who  were  designated  for  it  were 
applied  to  for  some  of  the  facts  needed 
to  complete  symmetrical  sketches  of 
theii'  literary  biography.  Mr.  Pblk»- 
COTT,  the  hiattinan  (who  had  volunteered 
some  kind  words  respecting  a  pamphlet 
of  what  he  called  *^  curious  and  ijiteresft- 
ing  statieitics  **  of  American  author8hi|i 
which  I  had  compiled  and  printed  ill 
London)  sent  us  several  notes  in  reguni 
to  his  rcsiidences  and  his  mode  of  com- 
position—in  addition  to  the  parliculnrs 
given  to  Mr.  George  S.  Ilillard,  who 
wrote  the  sketch.  8ome  of  these  may 
be  q^aoted, 

Hy  Bexu  Sm  :  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  send  you  a 
pencil  outline  of  a  cottage  I  occupy  on 
the  seashore  in  tho  summer.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  three  places  of  red- 
dcnee^  among  which  I  contrive  to  dis- 
tribute my  year.  Six  months  I  pass  in 
town,  where  my  house  is  in  Beacon 
street,  looking  on  the  Common,  which, 
you  may  reeollect,  is  an  uncommonly 
fine  situation,  commanding  a  noble  view 
of  laud  and  water,  There  is  more  than 
one  engraving  of  these  situations  round 
the  Boston  Coniraon,  though  none  of 
my  own  house  in  particular.  Kere 
is  my  library,  etc.,  which  miikes  it 
the  residence  of  the  most  import.inc 
to  me.  I  have,  ahont  forty  miles  fromi 
town,  iu  Pepperell,  Mass.*ichusett5t,  an 
old  family  property,  called  the  High- 
lands.   *    *    ♦ 

The  other  place  is  a  cottage, — what 
Lady  Emmeline  Wortley  calls  in  her 
**•  Travels  "  '^  a  charming  coiintry  villa  '' 
— ftt  Nahant,  wliere  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  I  have  passed  the  Fummc 
months,  as  it  is  the  coolest  spot  in  Xei 
England*  The  house  stands  on  n  bold 
clitT,  overlooking  the  ocean,  so  near, 
that  in  a  storm  tho  spray  b  thrown 
over  the  piazza ;  and  as  it  stands  on  tlio 
entrance  point  of  the  peninsula,  is  many 
miles  out  at  sea.  There  is  more  thaa  , 
one  prmted  account  of  Nahant,  whiclil 
is  a  remarkr.Dle  watering-place,  from  tho" 
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bold  formation  of  the  coast  and  the  ex- 
posure to  the  ocean.  It  is  not  a  bad 
place — this  sea-girt  citadel— for  reverie 
and  writing,  with  the  music  of  the 
winds  .and  the  waters,  incessantly  beat- 
ing on  the  rocks  and  broad  beaches  be- 
low. This  place  is  called  "Fitful 
Head  " — and  Noma's  was  not  wilder. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  send  you  nothing 
better  than  the  enclosed  sketch,  made 
last  summer  by  the  pencil  of  a  Mend  to 
amuse  an  idle  hour. 

The  idea  of  your  book  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  good  one,  if  well  executed,  and 
I  wish  it  may  come  to  something  in 
your  hands.  Do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  return  the  sketch.  I  will  only  add 
that  if  there  is  any  further  information 
you  desire  respecting  these  matters,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  communicate  it  as  far 
as  in  my  power. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott. 

O.  P.  PtTTJCAM,  Esq. 

BosTOX,  May  12, 1852. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  At  your  suggestion,  I 
have  found  an  artist  and  sent  him  to 
Pepperell.  The  result  is  the  sketch 
which  I  enclose  to  you. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  to  have  this 
old  place,  to  which  I  am  attached  by 
many  associations  and  recollections, 
thus  preserved  ;  and  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, charge  you  with  the  expense  of 
the  sketch  as  you  proposed,  but  only 
desire  that,  in  case  you  do  not  usfe  it, 
you  will  return  the  drawings  to  me. 

The  place  at  Pepperell  has  been  in 
the  family  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half— an  uncommon  event  among  oui 
locomotive  people. 

Tlie  house  is  about  a  century  old — 
the  original  building  having  been  gi-eat- 
ly  enlarged,  by  my  father  first,  and 
since  by  me.  It  is  here  that  my  grand- 
father, Col.  Wm.  Prescott,  who  com- 
manded at  Bunker  Hill,  was  bom  and 
died,  and  in  the  village  churchyard  he 
lies  buried,  under  a  simple  slab,  con- 
taining only  the  record  of  his  name  and 
age.  My  father,  Wm.  Prescott,  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  name,  was  also  bom, 
and  passed  his  earlier  days  here.    And 


from  my  own  infancy  not  a  year  has 
passed  that  I  have  not  spent  more  or 
less  of  in  these  shades,  now  hallowed 
to  me  by  the  recollections  of  happy 
hours  and  friends  that  are  gone. 

The  place  which  is  called  the  "  High- 
lands" consists  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  about  forty-two  miles 
from  Boston,  on  the  border  line  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  It 
is  a  fine  rolling  country,  and  the  house 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  that  descends 
with  a  gentle  sweep  to  the  Nissitisset, 
a  clear  and  very  pretty  river,  aflfording 
picturesque  views  in  its  winding  course. 
A  bold  mountain  chain  on  the  north- 
west, among  which  is  the  grand  Monad- 
noc  of  New  Hampshire,  makes  a  dark 
frame  to  the  picture.  The  land  is  well 
studded  with  trees— oak,  walnut,  chest- 
nut, and  maple— distributed  in  clumps 
and  avenues,  so  as  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent effect.  The  maple,  in  particular,  in 
the  autumn  season,  when  the  family  are 
there,  makes  a  brave  show  with  its  gay 
livery  when  touched  by  the  frost. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  I  usually 
pass  the  hot  months  in  the  cottage  at 
Nahant,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  sketch, 
and  then  migrate  to  the  Highlands  until 
winter  brings  us  back  to  town.  The 
ample  accommodations  of  the  house 
are  put  into  requisition  ;  for  I  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  up  the  good  name  for 
hospitality  which  the  old  dwelling  has 
had  for  many  a  year.  And  yet  it  is  the 
spot  where  I  often  do  most  work  ;  and 
many  a  chapter  of  "  Ferdinand "  and 
"  M-exico  "  have  I  composed  while  gallop- 
ing over  the  hills,  or  wandering  among 
the  chestnut  shades  of  my  favorite  walk 
in  autumn. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  at  your 
suggestion ;  and  if  more  than  you  de- 
sire, I  suppose  it  is  because  I  love  the 
theme  better  than  you  can. 
I  remain,        »        »        * 

Wm.  H.  Prescott. 

B0ST09,  Jaly3,1852. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Hillard,  who 
went  with  me  to  my  old  place  in  the 
country  the  other  day,  tells  me  that  he 
is  to  raralize  about  the  matter,  to  the 
extent  of  some  dozen  pages,  more  or 
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less^  for  you.  In  rour  note  to  hini^  you 
ask  if  I  haye  any  objectiou  to  your 
printing  the  notes  I  sent  to  you  about 
Pepperell  and  Nahant.  I  have  no  copy 
of  them,  and,  of  course,  cannot  recall  the 
contents  with  any  accuracy.  But  they 
were  written  as  Memoirespour  »fmr,  to 
supply  the  necessary  material,  and  you 
can  use  your  jud^pment  as  to  using 
tbem  or  not  after  you  have  seen  Hi  I* 
lard's  performance,  which  perhaps  may 
contain  much  of  what  is  in  them,  and 
told  in  a  better  way. 

I  remain,        ♦        *        ♦ 

Wm.  H,  PBEaCOTT. 
XAHAJfT,  July  9, 1852. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  As  you  desire,  I  send 
you  a  specimen  of  my  autograph.  It  is 
the  concluding  page  of  one  of  the  chap- 
ters of  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  Book 
II L,  chap.  3.  The  writing  is  uot,  as  you 
may  imagine,  made  by  a  pencil,  but  is 
indelible,  beicg  made  with  an  apparatus 
used  by  the  blind.  This  is  a  very  sim* 
pie  afikir,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  the 
size  of  a  common  sheet  of  letter-paper, 
with  brass  wires  inserted  in  it,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  number  of  lines  wanted. 
On  one  side  of  this  frame  is  pasted  a 
leaf  of  thin  carbonated  paper,  such  as 
is  used  to  obtain  duplicates. 

Instead  of  a  pen  the  writer  makes  use 
of  a  stylus  of  ivory  or  agate,  the  last 
being  better  or  harder.  The  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  blind  man's 
WTiting  in  the  usual  manner  arise  from 
hid  not  knowing  when  the  ink  is  ex- 
hausted in  bis  pen,  and  when  his  lines 
run  into  one  another.  Both  difSculties 
ore  obviated  by  this  simple  writing 
case,  which  enables  one  to  do  his  work 
as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light. 

Though  my  trouble  is  not  blindness, 
but  a  disorder  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye, 
the  cOect,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  is 
the  a«irae,  and  I  am  wholly  incapaci- 
tated for  writing  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  this  manner  I  have  written  every 
word  of  my  ImtorkaU.  This  modus 
op/^randi  exposes  one  to  some  embar- 
rassments. For  as  one  cannot  see  what 
he  is  doing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper,  any  more  than  a  performer  in 
the  treaflmill  sees  what  he  is  grinding 


on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  it  be* 
comes  very  difficult  to  make  oorpectioDi^ 
This  requires  the  subject  t<i  be  pretty 
thoroughly  canvassed  in  the  mind ;  au^ 
ail  the  blots  and  erasures  to  be^  made 
there  before  taking  up  the  pen — or 
rather  the  stylus.  This  compela  me  to 
go  over  my  composition — to  the  extent 
of  a  whole  chapter,  however  long  it 
may  be — several  times  in  my  head,  be- 
fore sitting  down  to  mj  detk.  Whm 
there,  the  work  becomes  one  of  niem- 
ory,  rather  than  of  creation,  and  ^e 
writing  is  apt  to  run  off  glibly  enough. 

A  letter  which  I  received  some  yean 
since  from  the  French  historian  Thierry, 
who  is  totally  blind^  urged  me,  by  all 
means,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  dicta- 
tion, to  which  he  had  resorted.  And 
James,  the  eminent  novelist,  who  has 
adopted  this  habit,  6nds  it  favorable  to 
facility  of  composition.  But  I  hive 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  my  own 
way  to  change.  And  to  say  truth,  I 
never  dictated  a  sentence  in  my  life  for 
publication,  without  its  falling  so  flat 
on  my  ear,  that  I  felt  almost  ashamed 
to  send  it  to  the  press.  I  suppose  it  is 
habit. 

One  thing  I  may  add.  My  HS.  is 
usually  too  ille^ble  (I  have  sent  you  a 
favorable  specimen)  for  the  press ;  and 
it  is  always  fairly  copied  by  an  amaou* 
ensis  before  it  is  consigned  to  the  prin- 
ter. I  have  accompanied  the  autograph 
with  these  explanations,  wldch  are  at 
your  service,  if  you  think  they  will 
have  interest  for  your  readers.  My 
madu9  operandi  has  the  merit  of  novel* 
ty*  At  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
history-monger  who  has  adopted  it  bo- 
Bides  myself. 

I  remain,        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Wm.  H.  Prebcott. 


In  one  of  many  letters  which  I : 
ceived  in  England  from  Mr.  Tupper,  I 
poet-provcrbialist,  he  says,  "  Shall  we 
make  Edoak  Foe  famous  by  a  notice  in 
the  Lit^irary  Gazette  I  "  referring  to  the 
volumes  of  Poe's  Tales  which  Mr.  Wiley 
had  printed  in  our  Library  of  Americaii 
Books,  and  which  I  bad  given  to  the 


I 
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poet  as  novelties.  These  tales  have  a 
weird  kind  of  fii^inatioD,  which  made 
me  curiously  interested  in  the  author^ 
"whom  I  had  never  seen.  An<»ther  iaci- 
dent  enhanced  this  interest.  At  onr  Lon- 
don office  we  had  received^  abo*it  1840, 
a  volume  called  ^*  The  Narrative  of  Ar- 
thur Gordon  Pym,  of  Niintnekct/*  -which 
in  a  long  title-page  purported  to  describe 
sundry  veritablu  voyagea^  ending  with 
one  in  which  the  author  had  reached 
the  eighty- fourth  parallel  of  t^iuthern 
latitude.  The  late  Mr,  D.  Appleton  was 
Bittuig  iu  our  office  in  Paternoster  Row. 
**  Here  ia  an  American  contribution  to 
geographi'jal  science/*  I  said  to  him* 
*'  This  man  has  reached  a  higher  lati- 
tude than  any  European  navigator.  Let 
HA  reprint  this  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Bull."  He  assented,  and  took  half  share 
in  the  venture.  The  grave  particularity 
of  the  title  and  of  the  narrative  mialed 
many  of  the  crltica  as  well  as  ourselvea, 
and  whole  columns  of  these  new  *'  dia- 
coveries,"  including  the  hieroglyphics 
(I)  found  on  the  r<jcks,  were  copied  by 
many  of  the  English  country  papers  as 
sober  historical  truth.  Whether  such  a 
book  were  aa  justifiable  as  Robinson 
Cnisoo  may  be  questioned— it  was  cer- 
tainly ingenious  and  skilfui 

Some  years  after,  when  my  desk  was 
in  Broadway,  in  separate  quarters,  a 
gentleman  with  a  somewhat  nervous 
and  excited  manner  claimed  attention 
on  a  sulTJect  which  he  said  was  of  the 
highest  importance.  Seated  at  my  desk, 
and  looking  at  me  a  full  niinotc  with 
his  '*  glittering  eye,"  he  at  length  said  : 
**I  am  Mr.  Poe."  I  was  *' all  ear,"  of 
course,  and  sincerely  interested.  It  was 
the  author  of  "The  Raven,*'  and  of 
''  The  Gold  Bug  I ''  **  I  hardly  know," 
suid  the  poet,  after  a  pause,  **  how  to 
Ijcgin  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  profound  importance."  After 
another  pausei  the  poet  seeming  to  be 
in  a  tremor  of  excitement,  he  at  length 
went  on  to  say  that  the  publication  he 
had  to  propose  was  of  momentous  in- 
terest. Newton's  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion was  a  mere  incident  compared  to 
the  discoveries  revealed  in  this  book. 
It  would  at  once  command  such  univer- 


sal and  intense  attention  that  the  pub- 
lisher might  give  up  all  othej*  enter- 
piisefi,  and  make  this  oue  book  the 
business  of  Ms  lifetime.  An  edition  of 
fifty  thousand  copies  might  be  sufficinnt 
to  begin  with,  but  it  would  be  but 
a  small  beginning.  No  other  scientific 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world  ap- 
proached in  importance  the  original 
developments  of  this  book.  All  this 
and  more,  not  in  irony  or  in  jest,  but  in 
inUme  earnest,  for  he  held  mc  with  his 
eycj  like  the  Ancient  Mariner.  I  was 
really  impressed — but  not  overcome* 
Pnjmifiing  a  decision  on  Monday  (it 
was  late  Saturday,  r.  m.),  the  poet  had 
to  rest  so  Inng  in  uncertainty  about  the 
€xt€Jit  of  the  edition — partly  reconciled^ 
by  a  small  loan,  meanwhile.  We  dH 
venture,  not  upon  fifty  thousand,  but 
five  hundred.* 

This  little  book  of  "great  expecta- 
tions'* was  simply  "Eureka — a  new 
Theory  of  the  Universe  "—ivhich  Mr. 
Foe  had  read  as  a  lecture  to  a  small 
audience  at  the  Society  Librarj'.  A 
Southern  magazine,  '*  Tho  Nineteenth 
Century,*'  gave  recently  a  high  estimate 
of  the  theory  or  discovery  announced 
in  "Eureka" — but  it  has  never,  ap* 
parently,  caused  any  profound  interest 
either  to  popular  or  scientific  readers. 


During  Mr,  Edward  Evebett*8  rea- 
dence  iu  London  as  American  Minister, 
the  few  American  families  residing  there 
were  always  made  "  at  homo  '*  at  the 
Legation  receptions,  where  we  some- 
times met  English  notabilities,  such  as 
Sydney  Smith,  who  was  a  firm  Iricnd 
of  our  Minbter,  even  while  he  wa? 
writing  epigrams  on  Pennsylvania  bonds 
^and  whose  rather  burly  figure  and 
good-humored  wit-lighted  face,  wuro 
frequently  Ti«il>lc  amoag  Mr.  Everett's 
visitors.  Air,  Everett's  interest  in  tbo 
progress  uf  American  letters  was  evi- 
denced in  many  inquiries  received  from 
him  respecting  book-making  statistics. 

•  Evou  nSij^T  IhU  iinaTl  «ditiQit  ir«  In  typo,  tiie 
jioct  prnpofted  topiisUb  ii«  by  giving  »  dupliento 
of  tho  MS.  to  EUiothcr  publieher,  bocause  n  third 
litUe  lulvaacd  waa  decsned  incxi>edi{mt 
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He  kinilj  made  suggestions  in  regard 
to  some  tACis  and  figures  which  I  had 
collected  in  answer  to  a  chapter  of  Ali- 
fon's  Europe  referring  to  American  au- 
thorship, which  he  "had  read  with 
pleasure,*^  and  which  would  ''be  of 
great  value  to  the  candid  Englishman." 
When  3Ir.  Everett  was  Secretary  of 
State,  he  arranp^ed  with  Mr.  Crampton 
(British  Minister)  the  plan  of  a  treaty 
for  international  copyright ;  but  this 
treaty,  by  some  opposing  influence,  was 
withheld  and  never  presented  to  the 
Senate.  At  Mr.  Everett's  request,  I  had 
prepared  a  schedule  of  the  American 
books  that  had  been  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land up  to  that  time— Mnost  of  them 
being  more  or  less  disguised  in  their 
English  costume—the  whole  number 
being  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

WASHixoToar,  3I«reh  2&,  1853. 

Deab  Sir  :  I  duly  received  yours  of 
the  16th,  with  the  list  of  American 
works  published  in  England,  for  which 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you. 

It  is  a  very  important  document,  and 
when  properly  made  use  of  will  have 
its  efiect  on  the  public  mind. 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  bo  able  to 
take  up  the  Copy-Right  Convention  at 
this  session.  The  Senate  is  greatly  pre- 
occupied with  other  subjects,  and  there 
is  an  indisposition  to  take  up  business 
of  this  kind. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  out- 
siders to  prejudice  the  Senate  against 
the  treaty ;  and  not  much  to  counteract 
these  etiorts.  It  is  the  universal  opin- 
ion, as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  friends  of 
the  measure,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
take  it  up  this  Spring. 

Let  this,  however,  be  cnire  nous.  Ton 
must  get  some  able,  temperate,  and  skil- 
ful friend  of  the  meyure  to  advocate  it 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  your  magazine. 
It  would  be  worth  whilj  to  have  somo- 
thinfr  in  each  number  during  the  recess 
of  C  )ngrcss. 

With  great  regard,  faithfully  yours, 
Edward  Everett. 


at  the  time  these  notes  begin — having 
retired  from  the  duties  of  Nstj  Agent 
and  Secretary  of  the  Nrnvy  to  the  shades 
of  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson.  For 
our  booksellers*  dinner  to  anthois  at 
the  City  Hotel  in  1887,  he  had  prefMucd 
a  short  speech  about  Cooper ;  hot,  tot 
some  reason,  it  was  not  spoken,  and  he 
sent  it  to  me.  The  letter  quoted  relates 
to  a  proposed  publication. 


Mr.  Pauldiso  was  already  a  veteran 


Hide  Tasz,  Dccbem  Cocttt,  Boeember  14,  llfL 

Dear  Sir  :  Yon  may  probably  recol- 
lect that  some  time  since  a  negotiation 
took  place  between  ns  on  thesulject 
of  a  work  entitled  ^  The  New  and  the 
Old  World ;  or,  the  Balance  of  Power,** 
and  that  yon  agreed  to  paUidi  it  on 
certain  conditions.  For  retsons  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  I  delayed 
sending  yon  the  MS.,  knowing  that  yon 
consented  to  publish  it  more  to  oblige 
me  than  yonrsell 

The  times  are  now  favorable  to  its 
publication,  as  the  subject  has  become 
one  of  great  interest ;  and  I  now  offer 
the  work  to  yon  again  for  pubtication, 
without  considering  yon  in  the  less! 
bound  by  any  former  agreement,  and 
without  asking  any  thing  for  the  copv- 
right  for  five  years. 

Though  a  political,  it  is  not  a  party 
work,  but,  in  fact,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  world.  It  will  make  a  couple  of 
hundred  pages,  I  presume ;  and  I  don^ 
contemplate  putting  my  name  to  it,  as 
I  believe  it  will  be  better  received  as 
written  by  "  A  retired  Statesman.- ' 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  yon  for  a  prompt 
reply,  as  the  present  period  is  peculiar- 
ly favorable  for  the  appearance  of  such 
a  work,  and  I  should  wish  it  to  be  pub- 
lished as  early  as  possible. 

I  am  very  respectfully  your  friend 
and  servant,  J.  E.  Pauij>i:?g. 

Hide  Paek,  Dccheis  Cocxtt,  July  M,  1S32. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter, and  regret  that  I  have  no  materials 
in  preparation  with  which  I  can  tonish 
you. 

With  respect  to  my  biography,  I  have 
always  had  an  insuperable  objection  to 
writing  the  life  of  a  man  while  he  is 
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Hviog,  conceiving  it  little  better  tlian  a 
fraad  on  po>steritT  by  forestalling  its 
decision.  Besides,  the  incickute  of  my 
life  are  of  the  most  ordinary  kind ;  of 
no  interest  except  to  my  family  and 
friends,  and  not  ivorth  comiunnic^ating 
to  the  public.  I  haye  therefore  always 
declined  furnii^hing  them  to  persons 
who  ha^e  ocea:^ioiially  applied  to  me, 
except  m  private  communications  to 
fi-iends,  without^  of  course,  any  view  to 
publication, 

A  gen tk' man  of  South  CarolinA  bas^ 
however^  lately,  in  the  spuit  of  friend- 
ship, publinlied  a  sketch  of  my  life, 
which  wa3  copied  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
** Bm^ern  Pr€6s^-^  -whicli  is  pretty  cor- 
rect in  its  details,  and  to  \vhich  I  refer 
Mr.  GrisTVold,  in  whoso  candor,  discre- 
tion, and  j  udgment  I  implicitly  confide, 
and  in  whose  hands  I  am  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  trust  myself. 

The  sketch  Is  compiled  from  infonna- 
tion  communicated  by  mo.  In  a  friendly 
correspondence ;  hut  the  opinions  of 
the  writer  aa  to  myself  and  my  wTitings 
are,  of  courijc,  his  own,  and  I  am  uot  in 
any  way  responsible  for  them.  Mr, 
Griswold  will,  if  he  expresses  any  on 
the  subject,  ho  govem€«i  by  his  own 
judgment. 

I  would,  however,  advise  him  in  all 
cases  to  abstain  from  any  thing  but 
mere  lacts,  and  thus  avoid  ruffling  the 
plumage  of  us  literary  peacocks,  by  any 
appearance  of  preference. 

Exaggerated  praise  docs  a  man  more 
harm  than  unjust  censure.  The  first 
excites  envy  or  disgnst,  the  second  calls 
forth  our  indignation  at  its  injustice, 
and  our  sympathies  in  bclialf  of  the 
victim.  I  would  send  you  the  paper 
containing  the  article,  but  that  I  cannot 
lay  my  hand  on  it,  as  I  beHeve  it  has 
been  destroyed.  I  wiil^  if  you  wish  it, 
give  you  a  short  Bketch  of  the  scenery 
in  my  neighborhood  and  the  views 
from  my  piasza,  which  are  thought 
very  Sue.  As  they  arc  not  my  works, 
I  can  praise  them  without  any  violation 
of  modesty. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J,  K  Paulding. 
VOL.  IT, — 78 


Faiu%  Korember  38,  IBSe. 

DeakSih:  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Proposals  have  been  made  to  me  for 
translating  sonic  fragments  of  my  writ- 
ings into  the  French  journals,  and  I 
think  that,  at  least,  the  sketch  of  Amer- 
ican literature  and  some  part  of  ^*  Wo- 
man in  the  Nineteenth  Century  "might 
tie  interesting  here.  Will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  send  me  five  copies 
of  the  **  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art," 
and  to  purchase  for  me  as  many  of 
*^  Woman,"  etc.,  to  send  with  them.  I 
can  give  them  away  much  to  my  advan- 
tage and  pleasure  to  the  persona  with 
whom  I  am  making  acquaintance.  As 
I  have  already  given  away  the  copies  I 
brought  with  me,  would  yon  have  the 
kindness  to  send  the  parcel  as  early  as 
possible,  and  in  some  safe  way,  to  my 
address  here.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

We  are  enjoying  a  great  deal  here ;  it 
is  truly  the  city  of  pleasures. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  I  have  seen 
with  the  greatest  delight  I  go  when- 
ever she  acts,  and  ivUea  I  have  seen  the 
entire  range  of  her  parts^  intend  to 
write  a  detailed  critique,  which  ehaU 
also  comprehend  comments  on  the  high 
French  tragedy.  »  ♦  ♦  * 
With  compUmenta,     ♦    »    * 

Maboabkt  Fctllkeu 

During  her  visit  to  Londozi,  on  her 
way  to  Italy,  Margaret  Fuller  passed  an 
evening  at  Knickerbocker  Cottage ;  and 
I  had  also  an  opportunity  to  study  her 
peculiar  manner  when  she  made  an  ad- 
dress at  the  anniversary  of  an  Italian 
school,  at  which  JIazzini,  Gallcnga,  and 
others  made  speeches.  In  this  address 
(1847)#Mi89  Fuller  said  that  it  was  quite 
customary  in  her  own  country  for  w^om- 
en  to  speak  in  public,  This  seemed  to 
me  to  be  not  a  very  accurate,  though  it 
might  be  a  prophelic  remark. 

It  so  happened  thnt  our  party  in 
Gh^noa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  Rome, 
was  a  good  deal  with  that  of  Miss  Ful- 
ler, Between  Leghorn  and  Civita  Vec- 
chia  our  steamer,  an  English  one,  was 
run  down  in  the  night  by  a  French 
steamer,  As  they  were  going  in  op- 
posite directions^  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  such  a  shock  in  the  dead 
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of  nighty  knoddng  m  out  of  our  berths, 
was  not  fitted  to  soothe  an  anxious 
spirit  The  first  impulse  wiia  to  rush 
on  deck  to  see  if  we  were  actually  eink- 
ing*  Fortunately  the  bow  of  the 
Frenchman  had  merely  smashed  one  of 
our  paddJe-boxeSy  and  the  wheel  itself^ 
but  had  not  injured  the  hull;  so  I 
jumped  down  to  the  ladies^  cabin,  to 
ie-as8ure  my  wife  and  the  other  ladies. 
The  door  was  opened  by  IGsa  Fuller  in 
her  night-dress.  Instead  of  hysterical 
fright,  as  I  expected,  my  hurried  report 
that  there  would  be  time  to  dress  before 
we  went  to  the  bottom,  was  met  by 
Misa  Fuller  by  the  remark  that  seemed 
to  me  superhuman  in  its  quiet  calmn^s: 
"  Oh,  we — had  not— made  up  our  minds, 
that  it  was— worth  while — to  be  at  all 
—alarmed !  "  Verily  woman— Ameri- 
can woman,  at  least — is  wonderful  for 
her  cool  philosophy  and  strong-nerred 
stoicism  in  great  danger  I 

The  narration  in  the  memoirs  of 
Miss  Fuller  of  her  first  meeting  with 
her  future  husband,  the  Marquis  d'Os- 
soli,  is  not  accurate.  Her  party  had 
been  attending  some  of  the  services  of 
Holy  Week  in  St,  Peter's— oura  hud 
heard  the  miseril-re  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
As  we  came  away  from  the  Chapel,  and 


met  the  throng  from  the  great  church 
on  the  steps,  Miss  Fuller  stepped  oat 
quickly  to  OTcrtake  us,  saying  ahe  had 
lost  her  friends ;  and  as  it  was  nevlj 
dark,  she  9eeme<l  quite  bewildered — 
more  alarmed,  indeed,  than  when  we 
were  really  in  danger  of  being  drowned 
in  the  3Iediterranean.  She  bad  taken 
the  arm  of  a  young  gentleman  in  the 
crowd,  who  had  i>oUteIy  offered  to  es- 
cort her  home,  or  to  a  cab ;  but  on  join- 
ing us,  she  took  leave  of  him,  as  we 
thought,  rather  ungraciously.  She  ocr- 
tainly  did  not  give  her  address  to  him, 
but  left  him  in  the  crowd,  &nd  we  our- 
selTes  took  her  to  her  lodgings.  How 
and  when  they  met  again,  we  do  not 
know.  But  this  was  the  first  time  the 
MarquiH  had  seen  her,  and  he  left  her  in 
the  confusion,  without  knowing  who 
she  was  or  where  she  lired. 

At  a  notable  priyute  concert  at  the 

Palazzo ,  Miss  FuUer  appeared  with 

us  one  evcnitkg,  rather  uncoDsciously,  In 
the  character  of  Madam e«  The  superb 
music^  from  some  of  the  best  artists  in 
Europe,  with  cardinals  and  other  gftzh 
dees  fur  fellow-^ests,  was  pleasant  to 
remfTml^er,  rather  than  the  question  of 
identity  suggested  by  the  rery 
cent  hostess  and  her  chief  of  staC 
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THE  WTTClirrA    VILLAGE, 


Tflmzacam  Blutf,  Witcbxta  MorKTxnrs, ) 
April  4,  tia  Kjlxsas  Ctt t,  AfiHl  20. 1 

The  Indian  chiefs  Roman  Nose,  Lit- 
tle Big-Mouth,  Yellow  Bear,  and  Old 
Storm,  with  six  hundred  of  their  peo- 
ple, the  Arapahoes^  came  in  yesterday 
and  reported  themselTes  as  ready  to  go 
on  their  new  reservation,  north  of  the 
Cameron  River.  At  the  Bugfjcstion  of 
General  Hazeo,  I  had  a  talk  with  their 
principal  chief,  Little  Robe.  I  told  him 
what  the  President  had  said  in  his  mes- 
sage, that  ho  would  favor  all  efforts  to 
civilize,  Christianize^  and  admit  to  the 


rights  of  citizenslup  the  Indians,  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  that  his  people 
would  care  to  leam  to  read  and  write, 
plough  tVie  field,  plant  corn,  and  live  in 
cabins*  He  said  that  his  people  wished 
to  follow  the  face  of  the  white  man, 
and  learn  his  ways;  that  they  would 
welcome  teachers  on  their  new  reserva- 
tion, and  treat  them  as  good  brotherB. 
General  Grierson,  in  oonunand  here, 
built  new  bridge  over  the  streams,  lo- 
cated his  new  post,  and  is  nipping  in 
the  bud  all  licentiousness  in  the  camp. 
"  What  a  strange  spoctacl©  greets  the 


I 
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eye — a  level  plain,  dotted  with  ^Tiuge 

Tuij/'Stacks  ! '  *  exclaimed  friend  R ; 

"but  liow  symmetrical  and  beautiful; 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  as  regular- 
ly built  as  though  they  were  laid  out 
by  rules  of  geometry  I " 

As  we  near  them  we  soon  discover 
that  our  hay-stacks  are  the  houses  of 
the  Witchitas,  built  of  straw,  thatched 
layer  upon  layer,  with  stout  bindings 
of  willow-saplings,  tied  together  with 
buifalo-hide  or  stripped  hickory.  Out  of 
the  top  the  smoke  issues,  and  around 
an  oval  opening  or  door  at  the  side,  a 
crowd  of  naked  men  and  women  hover 
in  questioning  solicitude  at  our  coming. 

On  one  side  of  the  door  a  porch  is 
erected,  running  along  some  twenty 
feet  or  more,  with  coverings  of  small 
branches  for  shade,  and  a  raised  floor 
of  hickory  poles,  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  for  a  summer  afternoon's  siesta. 

The  men  are  good-natured,  and  the 
women  cheerful,  though  more  naked 
than  any  we  have  seen.  They  invite 
you  with  much  politeness  to  walk  in ; 
and,  accepting  their  hospitality,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  commodious,  clean, 
and  comfortable  dwelling. 

In  the  centre  is  the  fire,  small  and 
economical  as  the  Indian  always  makes 
it.  Around  the  sides  the  beds  are  fitted 
up  on  bunks  raised  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  built  of  split-boards,  tied  together 
with  cords  made  from  bufialo-hide. 
The  floor  is  hard-packed  earth,  clean  as 
it  can  be.  The  builders  have  wisely 
and  unconsciously  made  the  best  of 
their  circumstances.  The  grass,  willow- 
saplings,  bufialo-hide,  &c.,  are  all 
found  close  at  hand ;  and  out  of  these, 
which  would  have  been  to  us  imprac- 
ticable materials  for  house-building, 
the  Witchitas  have  constructed  most 
convenient  habitations. 

Watermelon  patches  with  neat  fences 
are  near  at  hand.  The  fields  show 
marks  of  earnest  cultivation,  and  the 
people,  though  evidently  very,  very 
poor,  are  yet  glad-hearted  and  hopeful. 

Driving  back  home  at  a  rapid  pace, 
our  teams  started  from  the  willow 
brakes  great  flocks  of  plover.  The 
General  let  fly  his  shot,  and  we  had 


eight  as  fat  and  delicious  birds  for  sup- 
per as  any  one  click  of  the  trigger  usu- 
ally brings. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  we  left  the 
straw-houses,  cool  verandas,  naked  men 
and  women,  gardens,  and  plover  of  the 
poor  Witchitas,  and  it  was  quite  dark 
when  we  returned  to  the  Agency  build- 
ing. An  Indian  lament  over  the  death 
of  a  warrior  arrested  our  attention,  and 
mingling  with  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
"Whip-poor-will,"  in  the  ghostly 
branches  of  the  cotton-wood  near  by, 
lent  a  melancholy  tone  to  the  close  of 
the  day. 

The  Indian  women  were  in  a  smoke- 
blackened  tepe  across  the  Washita. 
The  flickering  light  of  their  nearly  ex- 
tinct fire  revealed  their  shadowy  forms 
kneeling  prostrate  on  the  earth,  cutting 
themselves  with  knives,  and  pulling 
their  hair.  They  sobbed  and  cried 
with  a  grief  piteous  to  hear. 

Turning  from  tMs  painful  picture,  we 
went  into  the  Ranch.  It  was  in  this 
Ranch  that  General  Hazen  informed  me 
he  held  his  final  talk  with  Black  Ket- 
tle, the  chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  when 
he  came  to  sue  for  peace,  and  search  for 
his  Reservation.  As  the  General  had 
kept  notes  of  the  interview,  and  the 
name  of  this  chief  already  occupies  a 
place  in  our  Indian  history  quite  as 
notable  as  that  of  Black  Hawk,  or  Red 
Jacket,  I  requested  copies  of  them  from 
him,  and  with  some  other  papers,  neces- 
sary to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
facts,  submit  them. 

MOKE-TAV-A-TO,    OR     BLACK     KETTLE — 
WHAT  CAUSED  HIS  DEATH? 

Extract  from  Memorandum  Record  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  Old  Fort  GdUb,  In- 
dian Territory^  Noternber  1868. 
November  15,  1868.— Arrived :  Black 
Kettle  and  Little  Robe,  chiefe  of  the 
Cheyenne  tribe  of  Indians ;  were  well 
received  by  me,  and  some  rations  issued 
to  them.    They  promised  to  await  the 
return  of  General  Hazen  from  Fort  Ar- 
buckle. 

November  16,  1868. — ^Arrived :  Little 
Big  Mouth,  Spotted  Wolf,  and  Little 
Horse,  chiefs  of  the  Arapahoe  tribe  of 
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IndiaDs ;  were  treated  by  me  tlic  same 
03  the  Cheyennes,  and  also  couscnttid  to 
"wait  and  see  Gent  ml  Hazcn. 

Notember  20  and  21,  1863.— An  intGr- 
Tiew  took  place  between  General  Hazen 
and  the  delegations  of  Cheyennes  and 
Arapaboes,  beaded  by  Black  Kettle  and 
Little  Big  Montb.  The  following  is 
from  notes  taken  of  the  remarks  of 
each. 

"BUJTK  KETTLE,   CUKYEimE   CHIEF, 

said :  I  always  feel  well  while  I  am 
among  these  Mends  of  mine,  the  Wit- 
chitas,  Wacoea,  and  affiliated  baiula, 
and  I  never  feel  afraid  to  go  among  the 
white  men  here^  because  I  know  them 
to  be  my  friends  also. 

The  Cheyenucs  when  south  of  the  Ar- 
kansas did  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
north  side,  hot  our  Father  (a,gent)  sent 
for  us,  and  we  were  told  we  hu,d  better 
go  there,  as  we  slionld  be  paid  well  for 
BO  doing,  by  feeding,  etc. 

The  Cheyennes  do  not  fight  the  peo 
pie  this  aide  of  the  ArkansfiP,  and  do 
not  trouble  Texas,  but  north  of  the  Ar- 
kansas they  are  almost  always  at  war. 

I  do  not  represent  all  the  Cheyennes ; 
some  are  still  north  of  the  Arkansas.  I 
come  from  a  point  ou  the  Washita 
Riyer,  about  one  day's  ride  from  Ante* 
lope  Hillf^.  Near  me  there  are  over  one 
hundred  lodges  of  my  tribe,  only  a  part 
of  them  are  my  followera.  I  hare 
always  done  my  best  to  keep  my  young 
men  quiet,  but  some  of  them  will  not 
listen.  When  recently  north  of  the  At- 
kansas,  some  of  them  were  fired  upon, 
and  then  the  war  began.  I  hare  not 
ainca  been  able  to  keep  my  young  men 
at  home. 

I  have  come  here  and  seen  all  my 
friends  among  the  Indians,  and  have 
also  seen  that  the  white  men  are  my 
friends,  and  it  makes  me  happy.  I 
should  like  to  stop  fighting,  and  come 
here  soon  with  my  people,  and  stay 
here  with  these  Indian  friends  of  mine^ 
and  be  fed  until  the  war  ia  over.  But 
I  on!  J  control  part  of  the  Clieyennes. 

LITTLE  BIO   MOrTfl,   ATl^VPAHOE   CHIEF, 

said :  I  have  come  down  here  a  long 
way  to  the  country  in    which    I  was 


born  ;  the  country  bctTv  cen  the  Witchi- 
ta  Mountains  and  the  mountains  on  the 
Arkansas,  where  I  roamed  when  a  boy, 
to  see  all  these  Indians— my  Incndd— 
and  to  haTG  a  talk* 

I  look  upon  you  (General  Hazen)  as 
the  reprcBentatiTc  of  the  Great  FaUiei 
(the  President),  I  would  not  have 
come  near  you  had  I  wished  to  do 
wrong,  but  come  because  I  want  to  do 
right. 

I  never  would  have  gone  north  of  the 
Arkansas  again,  but  my  Father  there, 
the  agent,  continually  sent  for  me,  time 
after  time,  and  finally  I  went.  As  soon 
aa  we  got  there  we  got  into  trouble. 

My  people  wish  no  trouble^  but, 
although  we  have  come  hack  south  of 
the  Arkansas,  the  soldi eis  follow  na, 
and  continue  fighting,  Wc  wimt  no 
more  fighting,  and  we  want  you  to  ijcnd 
out  and  stop  these  soldiers  from  coming 
against  us,  I  wish  you  to  send  a  paper 
to  our  Great  Father,  at  Washington,  at 
once,  to  have  this  fighting  stopped,  that 
wo  want  no  more  of  it.  AJtliough  my 
kinsmen  have  been  killed,  we  will  for- 
get it,  and  wc  wish  for  Peace. 

MAJOR-OEJTKILAJi  W.   B,   HAZKH,   C.  E^  1^ 

said;  The  Groat  Father  at  Wa^drig- 
ton  sent  for  me  when  I  was  away  oat 
in  Xew  Mexico,  because  I  had  been 
much  with  the  Indians,  and  likod  them, 
to  come  here  imd  take  care  of  all  the 
Cheyeimes,  Arapahoes,  Apaches,  Kio- 
was  and  Comanches,  to  look  after  \h&ai 
and  their  agents,  to  get  them  on  to 
their  Reservations^  as  provided  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Treaty,  Before  I 
could  come  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  had  gone  to 
war,  so  that  I  could  not  see  them  ;  but 
I  saw  the  others  at  Fort  Lame<l,  and  1 
have  come  here  as  I  promised  them* 

I  was  sent  here  as  a  peace-chief;  all 
here  is  to  bo  peace,  and  we  will  keep 
tlic  faith ;  but  north  of  the  Arkansas 
is  General  Sheridan,  the  great  war- 
cbiet  I  cannot  control  him,  and  he  has 
all  the  soldiers,  who  are  fighting  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  I  cannot 
deal  with  the  tribes  who  are  at  war  un- 
til after  they  have  made  peace  with  the 
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troops  who  are  fighting  them;  there- 
fore, you  must  go  back  to  your  countiy, 
and  if  the  soldiers  come  to  attack  you, 
you  must  remember  they  are  not  from 
me,  but  from  that  great  war-chief,  and 
with  him  you  must  make  Peace. 

The  people  in  Kansas  and  Texas,  and 
in  the  east  are  all  one  people,  and  when 
peace  comes,  it  must  be  with  'all  these 
places  alike. 

Then  I  will  go  with  you  and  your 
agent  on  to  your  Reservation,  and  look 
out  for  you  there. 

I  am  satisfied  that  you  want  peace ; 
that  it  has  not  been  you,  but  your  bad 
men  who  have  made  war ;  and  I  will 
do  all  I  can  for  you  to  have  peace  made. 

Ninember  22,  1868.— The  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  delegation  started  to-day 
for  their  camps  on  the  Upper  "Washita. 

[A  true  extract  from  my  private  notes.] 

Hrkrt  K  ALT0£D, 
Captain  Tenth  Rcgt.  Cavalry,  XJ.  8.  A. 
Camp  Witchita,  Imdiast  Tt.,  April  12, 1869. 

Seven  days  after  this  interview.  Black 
Kettle's  band  was  attacked  by  General 
Ouster  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita, 
and  their  chief  was  killed. 

THE  ORDERS  XTNDER  WHICH  OENERAL 
HAZEN  REFUSED  BLACK  KETTLE^S  OF- 
FERS OF  PEACE. 

HKAoarARTERS,  Militaut  Ditisiox  of  the  Hu- 

80UKI, 

8t.  Louis,  Ma,  Septomber  26, 1868. 
General  W.  B.  Hazbk, 

Fort  Barker,  Kanaas. 

General  :  I  advise  you  through  the 
Indians  themselves  to  give  out  general 
notice  that  all  Comanches,  Kiowas, 
Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  that  wish 
to  escape  the  effects  of  the  present  In- 
dian war,  should  now  remove  to  the 
Reservation  assigned  them  in  their 
treaty  at  the  Medicine  Lodge ;  that  you 
will  have  their  agencies  removed  there, 
and  their  annuity  goods  delivered  them, 
provided  they  manifest  a  proper  spirit 
of  peace,  and  that,  pending  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  stipulations,  you 
will  use  your  means  in  hand  to  provide 
them  food  at  Fort  Cobb. 
*  i((  *  *  *  * 

I  have  already  reported  to  the  proper 
department  of  Government   my  wish, 


that  the  agencies  of  these  Indiana 
should  be  removed  to  the  Canadian  at 
once,  that  annuity  goods  should  not  be 
issued  at  Forts  Lamed  or  Dodge,  but 
at  the  head  agencies,  and  that  these 
annuities  should  consist  in  chief  of 
food. 

I  propose  that  General  Sheridan  shall 
prosecute  the  war  with  vindictive 
earnestness  against  all  hostile  Indians 
till  they  are  obliterated  or  beg  for 
mercy,  and  therefore  all  who  want 
peace  must  get  out  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  which  will  not  reach  the  Reserva- 
tion committed  to  your  care,  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary. 
♦  ♦*♦»♦ 

I  am  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  W.  T.  Shbumax, 

lieatenant-OeneraL 
Official  copy, 

Chas.  O.  Rekmbt, 
Bt.  Capt.  U.  S.  A., 
Disb'g  Officer. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

October  0,1868. 
Major^Ocncral  P.  H.  SnuBiDAy, 

Fort  Hays,  Kansas. 

The  following  telegram  is  just  received 
from  General  Sherman : 

Chic  AGO,  III.,  October  0, 
To  General  W.  A.  NxcaoLS : 

Telegraph  to  General  Sheridan  that 
he  may  proceed  on  the  fact  of  hostility 
against  all  Indians  outside  of  Hazcn^s 
Reservation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Hazen  must  be 
ready  to  proceed  to  Fort  Cobb,  where, 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  agents, 
Boone  and  Wynkoop,  he  may  invite 
hostile  Indians  to  come  and  locate  on 
Reservation.  After  notice  is  sent  to  all 
Indians  acceptable  to  him,  Hazen  should 
go  to  Fort  Cobb,  establish  himself 
there,  and  if  the  Indians  do  not  come,  it 
is  not  his  or  our  fault. 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Shskmak. 

HEADarAETEBS  MiLXTABT  DmBXOK   OF  THX  MX8- 

Bouri, 

8t.  Loxnt,  Mo.,  October  18, 1868. 

Brovet-lfajor  General  W.  B.  Hasbx, 
Port  Cobb, 
(via  Fort  Arbnckle),  Indian  Territory. 

General  :  I  want  you  to  go  to  Fort 
Cobb,  and  to  make  provisions  for  all 
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the  Indians  who  come  there  to  keep  out 
of  the  war;  and  I  prefer  that  no  war- 
like proceedings  be  made  (lom  that 
quarter.  Both  of  the  agents,  Boone 
and  Wynkoop^  aic  ordered  there  also 
with  the  annuity  goods,  which,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commis- 
sion, are  to  bo  distributed  by  them  to 
such  Indiana  as  you  may  approve  of. 
The  oliject  is,  for  the  War  and  Interior 
Departments  to  affbrd  peaceful  Indians 
every  possible  protection,  support,  and 
encouragement,  while  the  troops  pro- 
ceed against  all  outside  of  the  Reserva- 
tion as  hostile  J  and  it  may  be  that 
General  Sheridan  will  be  forced  to  in- 
vade the  Reservation  in  pursuit  of  ho&- 
tile  Indiana.  If  so,  I  will  instruct  him 
to  do  all  be  can  to  spare  the  well-dis- 
posed, but  their  only  safety  now  is  in 
rcndezTousiDg  at  Fort  Cobb.  Iicill  ap- 
prove and  jti^tijj/  tmy  tjtjttnse^  &r  any 
tiling  you  may  do  to  encourage  Indians  to 
come  on  to  that  Jienermtio/t^  thtre  to  re- 
main atpcacc^  while  I  will  urge  General 
Sheridan  to  push  his  measures  for  the 
utter  destruction  and  subjugation  of  all 
who  are  outside  in  a  hostile  attitude, 

I  wish  you  to  remain  at  Fort  Cobb, 
or  in  that  vicinity  as  patiently  as  jou 
can,  looking  to  the  time  when  all  that 
are  left  of  the  Kiowas,  Coroanches, 
Apaches,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoee  are 
gathered  there,  Aftcnvard  at  our  leisure 
they  can  be  conducted  to  and  estab- 
lished on  their  appropriate  Reserva- 
tions as  defiijcd  iu  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Treaty, 

I  am  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CaigBcd)  W.  T.  BitSftiLLsr, 

Xicutciuut-Ocn^r&l,  Commaudm^. 

Hm4i>QiiAftTxsa,  SotrrBsmv  Ixdiak  Tkkiuto&t, 
Fout  Co&v,  Jiavcmbct  10,  lS6!k 
Licut.'Ocn.  SnEKHAK,  t7.  &  A« 

Sik:  ♦  ♦  ♦  After  the  promulga- 
tion of  that  order  (General  Order  No, 
4),  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in- 
cluded in  my  district  became  hostile, 
and  I  have  considered  them  since  that 
time  as  beyond  my  authority,  until 
these  shall  be  turned  over  by  General 
Sheridan,  who  ia  now  dealing  with 
them.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


Had  there  been  an  agent  here  with 
good  and  active  assistants,  aa  prorided 
by  law,  these  Indiana,  the  Comanches 
and  Kiowa?,  w^ould  probably  hare 
never  left  their  Reservations,  Thty  do 
not  yd  hioie  the  limits  of  their  co^mtry^ 
nor  t/te  place  for  their  ultimaU  ielf-main' 
iaumce  Qfi  it.  Colonel  Leavenworth 
established  himself  at  a  place  eingokr 
Jy  uusuited  for  their  permanent  home, 
and  seemed  to  do  nothing  looMog 
toward  establishing  the  Government 
Bchcmo  of  colonization.  /  ttould  call  at- 
tadhm  aho  to  the  fads  juU  stated  ai 
equally  trm  ifith  th^  Cheyennes  and  Ap%- 
pafioes  and  their  agent.  He  c^ablished 
himself  at  Fort  Lamed,  a  hundred 
miles  north  of  their  Reservation,  and 
the  Ladians  were  invited  there,  most  of 
them  going  against  their  will.  Had 
they  been  placed  where  they  belong,  or 
had  the  agent,  with  the  aatiistauts  pro- 
Tided  hj  the  Govcmmcut,  gone  and  re- 
in aincd  there,  th^  Indians  fiould  hati  re- 
mmnedj  ami  the  present  war  in  aUpm^- 
hiUty  ttould  not  hate  taken  j>hice. 

The  Indians  here,  account  for  the 
present  war  as  follows:  Being  aboot 
Larnc^d,  where  abundant  access  was  had 
to  whiskey,  a  w  ar  party  went  to  attack 
the  Pawnees,  their  old  foes,  and  wens 
beaten ;  when  returning,  and  on  the  scU 
tlements,  one  of  them  rode  to  a  house 
for  something  to  eat,  without  any  in- 
tention of  doing  harm.  A  man  came  to 
the  door,  and  ordered  him  away.  The 
Indian  not  knowing  what  was  said  to 
him,  continued  to  ride  toward  the 
house,  and  the  citizen  came  out  with  a 
shot-gun  and  fired  on  him.  At  that  the 
fracas  commenced,  and  war  followed.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  premeditated, 
as  tlio  Cheyennes  were  trading  away 
their  amvs  just  issued  by  their  agent  in 
large  numbers,  up  to  the  day  of  the 
outbreak, 
1^  *ii  #  «  # 

I  am,  most  respect  full  j,  to., 

(Signed)  W,  B.  tlj^xst, 

BrcTct  Magof^Oesicnl, 

LtE^AitQiUAftTiBs,  6otrTiaiL3r  IimtAjr  Dtssiucr, 

FoBT  Coaa,  Indian  TcirUaiy,  ISqj,  23,  IMf. 
To  Licut-Gua.  SncBXAjr,  U.  SL  A. 

Sm  I  The  Cheyenne  chief;  Black  Kct- 
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tie,  and  Arapahoe  chief,  Big  Moutli, 
came  here  to  ask  for  peace  for  their 
baixcla.  I  enclose  their  talk  (page  476), 
Black  Kettle  represents  ft  largo  part  of 
the  Cheycnnea,  known  aa  the  Southern 
Cheyeniics,  or  those  who  were  at  Larned 
wlien  the  war  comuienced ;  and  Bi^ 
Mouth  »pcak3  for  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  Southern  Arapahoes.  lie  was  ac- 
companied by  the  chiefs  Spotted  Wolf, 
and  Black  Kettle  hy  Little  Robe, 
They  started  of  their  own  accord,  but 
met  one  of  my  scouts,  who  told  them  to 
come  on.  To  have  maJe  peace  with 
them  would  have  brought  to  ray  camp 
most  of  those  now  on  the  war-path 
aoiith  of  the  Arkansas  ;  and  as  General 
Shendan  Is  to  punish  those  at  war,  and 
might  follow  tliem  in  afterward,  a  sec- 
ond Chevington  affair  might  occur 
which  I  could  not  prevent.  I  do  not 
understand  that  I  am  to  treat  for  peace, 
but  would  like  definite  instructions  in 
this  and  like  cases*  To  make  peace 
with  these  people  would  probably  close 
the  war,  hut  perhnps  not  permanently. 
I  should  prefer  that  General  Sheridan 
should  make  peace  with  these  parties. 
*    ♦    * 

(Signal)  W.  11,  Uamj*. 


Or.  Loris,  Mo.,  NoTemtier  2S,  1808. 

rOffiiorol  W.  B,  HiKCVf 
^m-     Soutbora  Indian  Rf^crratiotii 
B  I'ort  Cobb,  Indian  Tirritoiy. 

Beak  General:  I  have  this  morn- 
ing received  your  most  interesting  letter 
of  the  7th  of  November  with  contentR^ 
■which  I  have  setit  to  the  Secretary  of 
^  War^  as  we  are  determined  that  Con- 
gress shall  know  all  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  convey^  to  enable  it  to  make  a 
Onal  diiiposltion  of  this  Indian  question 
this  winter. 

^H       «  :|(  *  ii  4.  « 

^M       I  BCe  clearly  the  di^culties  that  you 

"  have  to  deal  with.  *  *  ♦  In  my  in- 
structions to  General  Sheritlan,  I  used 

^L    this  language : 

^f  "  The  establishment  of  General  Hazen 
at  Fort  Cobb  with  fifty  thousimd  dol- 
lars, and  the  clothing  and  stores  which 
the  Indian  Bureau  have  agreed  to  sup- 
ply, is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  In- 


dian Peace  Commission,  which  aimed 
to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  with  one 
hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other.  But 
it  is  not  thtTiby  intended  that  any  hoitUe 
Indiana  aJiall  make  use  of  that  e4tahHs?t^ 
ment  as  a  refuge  frmn  a  ^u^t  jmimhimni 
far  act%  already  do7ie.  Tour  military 
control  oyer  that  ReBervation  is  as  per- 
fect as  over  Kansas,  and  if  hostile  In- 
dians retreat  within  that  Reservation, 
they  are  by  no  means  to  escape  a  de- 
served punishment,  but  they  may  be 
followed  even  to  Fort  Cobb,  captured 
and  punished ,  But  in  any  event  you 
need  Bome  place  to  put  your  captives 
and  prisoners,  and  Fort  Cobb  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  a  place 
of  refuge  for  such  Indians  as  in  good 
fiiith  want  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 
Therefore  I  should  deem  it  imwise  to 
organize  a  force  to  go  out  in  search  of 
hostile  Indians  from  that  quarter,  until 
after  it  is  known  that  hostile  Indians 
are  actually  near  by ;  and  even  then 
every  appearance  about  Fort  Cobb 
should  be  suggestive  of  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  afford  a  place  of  refuge,  where 
the  peaceable  Indians  may  receive 
food,  and  l>e  safe  against  our  troops, 
as  wxU  as  against  the  hostile  Indians 
who  may  try  to  involve  them  in  the 
common  war. 

"  In  all  my  correspondence  with  the 
Indian  Department  I  have  insisted  on 
this  Fort  Cobb  establishment,  in  prei- 
erence  to  embracing  the  whole  Reserva- 
tion, because  I  saw  how  difficult  it 
would  be  for  your  troops  in  the  field  to 
cease  pursuit  at  its  very  boundary;  but 
if  the  friendly  Indians  rendezvous 
about  Fort  Cobb,  General  Hazen  can 
demand  the  surrender  of  all  who  have 
committed  acts  of  outrage  before  issu- 
mg  a  pound  of  food,  and  these  should 
l>e  seized  and  held,  or  placed  in  con- 
finement  at  Fort  Gibson  or  Arbuckle 
there  to  await  your  orders.^* 
♦  m  ♦  ♦  ♦  4 

Keep  me  well  advised.    Truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Siu  jimak* 

licut^nant-Q  cue  ral. 

now  A  ooMA:jroHB  cmEP  imitated  ms 
GREAT  fathek. 

Ten-Bears,  chief  of  the  Pennetecker 
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ComaDclies,  called  to  see  the  General  a 
short  time  ago,  to  know,  **  What  about 
this  farmiDg  he  heard  &o  much  talk 
about,  that  tliey  wanted  all  the  Indians 
to  set  about  I  "  *^  Ee  had  been  on  to 
Washington  "  some  two  or  three  years 
since,  and  "  Washington  hadu^t  said  any 
thing  to  him  about  fiimiing  .'^ 

''  What  did  he  talk  abont  t "  asked 
the  General. 

**  Why,  he  told  mc  that  all  the  coun- 
try out  here  was  my  own,  aud  tjiat  I 
could  go  about  m  much  as  I  pleased^  so 
long  as  I  did  not  take  any  scalps  nor 
steal  any  stock." 

"  Oh,  well  1  that  was  at  that  time,  but 
now  he  wants  you  to  farm  it.  He 
plants  corn  —  all  Americans  plant 
com ;  "  said  the  Qeoeral. 

**  Ugh  I  "  said  Ten-Bears,  smoking 
most  vigorouBly  on  hiB  little  short  pipe, 
and  Bmacklng  his  lips  with  increasing 
vehemence.  **  Ugh  1  Well,  I  teU  you 
what,  you  build  me  a  large  whito 
house  like  the  ooe  Washington  liyos  in, 
and  1  will  plant  com  too.*' 

The  General  was  nonpluased* 

AI?  INDUJ?  MAGNAKIltfOtrS. 

Thia  momiog  we  rode  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  Arapahoes  by  inrit^ition  of 
the  chiefs  Little  RaYcn  and  Yellow  Bear. 

The  air  was  bracing  and  clear ;  the 
sunlight  playing  en  the  beds  of  purple 
daisies  across  tho  fresh  green  prairie 
most  attractively. 

General  Grierson  and  Captain  Alvnnl 
cantered  alongside  on  two  very  lean 
horses,  while  G enteral  IlazcQ  and    Mr. 

R invited  me  into  their  four^mule 

ambulance. 

The  stout  fatherly  fonn  of  Little  Ra* 
ven  led  the  way,  with  Tellow  Bear  as 
aid-de-camp. 

Suddenly  the  quiet  of  our  drowsiness 
was  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  a 
large  grey  wolf  near  us,  over  the  hill 


Quickly  Yellow  Bear  waa  mmmoned 
to  ride  after  and  shoot  him. 

Yellow  Bear  trotted  off,  leisurely  at 
fii^t^  and  then  faster  and  swifter,  till  he 
appeared  to  l>e  close  upon  him.  lie 
drew  his  arrow  and  brought  it  steadily 
in  the  bow,  ready  to  shoot  the  wolf; 
held  it  so  for  a  minute,  riding  rapidly 
the  while,  and  then  suddenly  checked 
his  pouy^  put  up  his  bow,  and  rode 
leisurely  back  toward  us,  leaving  the 
wolf  mdianned- 

We  woodered,  and  asked  why  be 
did  not  shoot  liim  ?  He  said :  *'  Tk§ 
ttolf  W(tt  sick  ;  Arapahoe  net^  kiR$  $idt 

He  did  not  need  Mr.  Bergh^s  mi 

ference. 

JJT  UTDIA^  TILLAGE. 

We  arrived  at  the  Arapahoe  camp 
about  noon.  About  ninety  lodges  were 
scattered  irregularly  along  the  banks  of 
a  Email  stream,  well-shaded  with  cot- 
ton-wood jnst  budding  into  green. 

Groups  of  warriors  and  children,  with 
here  and  there  a  woman,  could  be  seen 
among  the  tents.  The  lodges  were  made 
of  buffalo  skiuBf  erected  on  poles  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  sugar-loaf  shape,  with 
openings  fringed  with  the  ends  of  the 
poles  sticking  up,  and  blackened  with 
smoke  at  the  top.  A  small  oval  open- 
ing serve'd  for  a  door,  with  movable 
skins  to  cover  it  from  the  cold  or 
storms. 

Before  many  of  these  tepcs,  wero 
stuck  up  straight  |>oles,  about  as  long  aa 
a  lance,  with  bright-colored  flags, 
shields,  or  feathers — the  mark  or  sign^ 
of  the  owner  being  within.  Dogs  ftbd 
children  abounded;  the  latter  naked, 
the  former  over-fiured.  The  chiJdren 
were  lively,  and  seemed  delighted  to  see 
us.  The  women  were  busy,  as  Ufual^ 
at  their  conventional  employmenli, 
dressing  buffalo  robes  and  eooking. 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


A  TKAX  WmCH  BaiKOa  TO  PASS  ZTEXT8  BIABOXABLT  TO  BB  BXPBCTBO. 


The  reader  must  imagine  the  lapse 
of  a  twelyemonth. 

With  many  of  our  friends  time  has 
flowed  serenely,  producing  no  percep- 
tible change,  while  others,  in  this  short 
period,  have  reached  a  crisis. 

"We  will  give  a  brief  resume  of  the 
yearns  occurrences. 

Virginia  Randall  married  Charley 
Grayes  a  few  weeks  after  the  famous 
party  at  Mrs.  £nos  Footers,  and  return- 
ing from  the  usual  wedding  excursion, 
the  young  people  went  quietly  to  live 
with  Yiiginia^s  parents,  the  income  of 
Qraves  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port himself,  much  less  the  modem  fine 
lady  who  had  now  become  his  wife. 

Virginia  was  very  happy.  She  loved 
her  husband,  and  loved  to  be  at  home. 
Graves  was  never  so  content.  He  never 
had  so  easy,  or  so  comfortable  a  time 
before.  Randall  was  engaged  on  a  very 
heavy  railroad  contract  in  the  West, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  a  great  deal  ab- 
sent, so  that  Graves  had  almost  entire 
control  in  the  house.  Indeed,  he  con- 
sidered himself  quite  the  same  as  if  he 
were  the  proprietor.  Considering  Vir- 
ginia was  an  only  child,  whose  wishes 
hadalways  been  regarded  by  her  flEither, 
the  fellow  was  not  far  from  right.  By 
his  marriage  he  had  stepped  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  fortune  without  even  the 
trouble  of  managing  it.  He  soon  quit- 
ted the  house  of  Collet  &  Co.,  where  he 
enjoyed  a  good  salary,  and  set  up  to  be 
a  broker  in  a  small  way,  on  his  own 
account;  with  what  success,  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Ellsworth  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
the  triumph  of  his  rival  in  carrying  off 
the  only  girl  he  had  ever  really  cared 


for.  He  began  to  entertain  a  subtle 
hate  toward  Virginia,  because  she  had 
trifled  with  him,  and  he  resolved  many 
bitter  things  in  his  mind.  In  a  few 
months  he  married  a  homely  and  very 
commonplace  girl  with  a  large  sum  in 
ready  cash,  and  thereupon  was  admitted 
a  younger  partner  in  the  house  of  Jacob 
lUingsworth  &  Co. 

Virginia  laughed  when  she  heard  of 
Ellsworth^s  marriage  to  **  that  fright." 
The  next  time  they  met  in  society  she 
congratulated  him  warmly,  and  was 
particularly  polite  to  Mrs.  Ellsworth, 
remaining  a  long  time  with  her,  either 
from  sheer  amiability,  or  that  Ellsworth 
might  see  the  difference  between  the 
two. 

Castleton  returned  fh>m  his  Eurox>ean 
tour  a  new  creature.  Following  Pul- 
sifer's  suggestions,  he  had  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  and  saw  much 
more  than  was  in  his  original  pro- 
gramme, and  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  a  condition  fully  to  appreciate 
it  Pulsifer  was  (secretly)  in  raptures. 
He  no  longer  feared  for  his  former  pro- 
t^g^.  And  he  was  right.  Castleton 
had  come  back  with  his  eyes  open  to  a 
wider  circumference,  his  notions  of  men 
and  things  expanded,  and  his  sense  of 
what  was  before  him  enlarged  and  dig- 
nified. 

There  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to 
help  advance  a  young  man  of  decided 
merit  and  ability  as  a  genuine  disap- 
pointment in  love.  It  serves  to  settle 
disturbed  and  unequal  sympathies;  it 
fills  the  soul  with  high  resolves,  it 
nerves  the  resolution  to  combat  all  con« 
cei^able  obstacles. 


I  do  not  suppose  tliat  for  the  sake  of 
securing  tljcse  desirable  ends,  any  young 
nian  who  reads  this  will  he  willing  yoI- 
iintarily  to  expose  himself  to  the  con- 
tingency ;  but  let  hixn  be  comforted  if 
he  mv^t  submit  to  it^  that  there  is  in  it 
this  corusolation. 

When  Castleton  returned,  affairs  had 
so  far  advanced  between  Miss  Digby 
and  Du  Barry  that  every  body  said  they 
were  engaged.  The  report  was  prema- 
ture, but  might,  I  dare  say,  become  true 
any  day.  Castleton  accepted  it  He 
was  shaken  to  the  foundations,  but  the 
shock  passed,  and  left  him  serene,  ready 
to  reap  the  advantages  I  have  so  be- 
nevolently depicted  for  the  consolation 
of  disappointed  lovers. 

When  he  called  on  Clara,  he  treated 
her  with  the  familiarity  of  old  friend- 
ship, but  with  none  of  the  devotion 
which  had  marked  his  previous  con- 
duct Miss  Digby  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  change.  She  was  of  a  nature 
too  noble  to  be  piqued  by  it,  yet  she 
was  too  much  of  a  woman  not  to  feel  a 
secret  regret.  She  was  astonished  to  see 
luch  an  improvement  in  her  old  lover, 
Bud  all  within  three  or  four  months.  It 
was  not  perceptible  in  any  particular 
thing,  but  in  his  entire  presence  and 
bearing.  He  was  a  little  encrusted  !x?* 
fore  in  mannerism.  This  had  dropped 
from  him  as  if  by  magic. 

As  for  Du  Barry,  I  regret  to  say,  he 
treated  his  friend  with  a  good  deal  of 
superciUousnci?s  when  fipeaking  of  Eu- 
rope, and  advanced  his  own  opinions 
almost  offensively,  as  if  whatever  Castle- 
ton might  think  after  so  rapid  a  tour, 
amounted  to  just  nothing  at  all 

Mrs.  Holt  had  bocn  particularly  for- 
tunate in  renewing  her  acquaintnnce 
with  her  old  friends,  and  in  extending 
it*  It  was  marvellous  what  a  favorite 
she  became,  and  how  every  body  sud- 
denly discovered  what  a  "cbftrming^ 
sweet,  fascinating  dear  little  creature 
she  was ;  so  lovely  and  dininterested  ; 
60  perfectly  Indy-Uke,  and  so  aristo- 
cratic." 

The  fact  U,  she  crossed  nobody^a  path, 
he  was  in  nobody's  way.    She  had  no 


design  in  any  thing  she  did,  except  to 
gratify  her  son.  So  that  she  did  not 
provoke  the  jealousy  even  of  the  most 
envious,  or  ill-natured.  At  the  same 
time,  her  soir^-ea  were  delightful,  and 
her  reunions  of  the  most  select  de;3cnp- 
tion. 

It  was  to  be  observed,  that  you  met 
there  niany  artists  of  distinction,  men 
who,  years  before,  while  "  Holt  *'  was 
enthusiastically  at  work  at  Bcotens- 
kopft,  could  be  found,  during  the  sum- 
mer, scattered  in  various  noofcs  and 
quarters  of  the  country,  scene  hunting, 
and  in  the  winter  occupying  aU  sons 
and  sizes  of  ateliers,  whidi  they  ambi- 
tiously styled  studios,  and  where  they 
labored  persistently  for  fame  fmd  a 
modicum  of  ready  money.  Here  were 
now  assembled  the  successful  ones 
[where  were  those  who,  perhapg  equally 
d^erving,  had  Ruled  in  the  struggle  ?], 
all  of  whom,  of  course,  remembered 
*^  Holt"  They  spoke  of  him  with  much 
affection,  and  praised  him  to  the  widow 
without  stint  I  need  not  say  how  hap- 
py this  made  her,  and  how  ehe  re- 
doubled her  efforts  to  please  such  dear 
friends  of  her  husband. 

In  fact,  there  did  not  assemble  in  the 
whole  town  so  agreeable  and  positively 
so  high-toned  a  set  as  that  which  met 
weekly  at  charming  Mrs,  Holt's,  The 
fame  of  these  receptions  began  to  spread, 
so  that  many  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  her  eagerly  sought  au  introduc- 
tion. Mrs.  HoWs  good  nature  would 
certainly  have  yielded  to  these  flattering 
overtures,  did  not  her  son  occasionally 
interpose.  Without  appearing  to  not 
what  was  passing,  he  kept  a  caiel 
watch,  and  thus  maintained  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  his  mother^s  salon, 

Castleton  came  back  from  Europe  with 
views  considerably  changed  as  to  h  is  posi- 
tion vis-A-vis  the  fash  ion  able  and  fii5cinat- 
ing  Mrs.  Delaine,  but  not  in  the  way  that 
lady  had  counted  on.  He  called  on  her 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  his  rty 
turn,  but  his  customary  and  almost 
daily  visits  were  not  renewed. 

She,  on  her  part,  was  more  desperate- 
ly enamored  than  ever.    The  alteratioQ 
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in  Castleton  was  just  what  was  required 
to  perfect  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  beau- 
tiful woman  of  the  world.  How  bit- 
terly then  was  she  disappointed  to  find 
him  no  longer  yisiting  her  in  his  old 
familiar  way.  She  did  not  at  first  ex- 
hibit any  sense  of  this.  She  was  a  first- 
class  strategist,  and  did  nothing  pre- 
cipitately. On  the  contrary,  she  took 
time  to  consider.  It  led  to  a  careful 
reforming  of  her  lines,  and  a  skilful 
preparation  for  a  fresh  attempt.  But 
the  outposts  which  she  had  once  actual- 
ly captured,  she  found,  to  all  appear- 
ance, well  fortified,  and  in  a  condition 


to  resist  surprises.  In  vain  she  resumed 
her  frequent  consultations  about  the 
great  lawsuit.  They  proved  only  con- 
sultations. There  was  no  longer  oppor- 
tunity for  avowals  of  personal  interest 
about  Castleton's  attachment  for  Miss 
Digby.  His  relations  with  that  young 
lady  were  settled  beyond  any  question. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  She  must 
resort  to  a  coup  de  main. 

Thus  much  for  the  year  which  we 
rapidly  pass  over,  in  order  to  hasten  to 
raise  the  curtain  on  new  scenes  and 
more  exciting  incidents. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ms  BALL  IB  SKT  IX  XOTIOK.     WHXas  WILL  XT  BTOP! 


Randall,  the  railroad  contractor,  had, 
as  already  intimated,  embarked  in  a 
hirge  operation  in  the  West.  He  had 
secured  an  immense  contract.  In  short, 
it  embraced  the  construction  of  the  en- 
tire line,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  in 
payment  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  road  at  a  very  low  figure.  He  cal- 
culated on  clearing  a  couple  of  mill  ions, 
at  least,  out  of  this  enterprise.  He  had 
always  been  very  successful,  and  he  had 
never  secured  so  large  or  so  favorable  a 
contract  as  this. 

But  the  pitcher  may  go  once  too  often 
to  the  fountain,  and  be  broken.  The 
banking  house,  and  it  was  an  eminent 
one,  on  which  Randall  relied  to  place 
his  bonds  failed,  with  a  large  amount 
of  these  securities,  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  them,  in  their  possession. 
Randall  had  made  a  most  favorable  ar- 
rangement with  this  house,  by  which  he 
was  to  receive  all  the  money  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  work.  The  agreement 
with  the  bankers  put  Randall  quite  at 
his  ease,  and  left  him  free  to  exercise  all 
his  energy  in  pushing  the  construction 
of  the  line. 

But  agreements  are  nothing  but  pieces 
of  paper,  when  the  makers'  names  be- 
come worthless.  Randall  not  only  was 
forced  to  look  about  for  new  parties  to 
furnish  money,  but  he  suffered  much 
loss  and  inconvenience  in  having   so 


large  an  amount  locked  up  with  the 
bankrupt  firm.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
succumb  at  the  first  blow.  He  had 
resolution  and  nerve.  Failing  for  the 
time  to  secure  the  desired  cooperation 
he  sold,  with  quick  decision,  his  house 
and  ftimiture  in  New  York,  and  some 
other  valuable  property,  to  put  himself 
in  ready  funds  for  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  the  work,  and  prepared  to 
remove  his  family  at  once  to  the  West 
the  better  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
energy  to  it. 

Virginia  was  his  only  child,  his  dar- 
ling. He  wished  her  to  accompany 
them  with  her  husband.  He  could  give 
Graves  a  confidential  position  in  his 
general  oflSce.  He  required,  more  than 
ever,  some  one  in  whom  he  could  place 
implicit  trust,  so  that  nothing  appeared 
more  opportune  than  his  suggestion. 

Graves,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
leave  New  York.  Virginia,  whose 
character  displayed  itself  on  the  occa- 
sion, urged  and  implored  him  to  do  so. 
She  used  every  argument  and  every 
appeal,  but  he  doggedly  resisted  her. 

"  Father  I "  she  exclaimed,  **  I  will  go 
with  you  and  mamma,  if  you  think  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  you." 

"No,  my  child,"  was  his  reply; 
"  since  your  husband  decides  not  to  go, 
it  is  your  duty  to  remain  with  him. 
Your  mother  and  I  are  used  to  vicissi- 
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tildes,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  us. 
I  shall  put  all  right  in  a  twelvemonth^ 
and  then  we  will  all  coma  together 
again.*' 

A^eu  Mj.  and  Mrs.  Randall  quitted 
New  Yorkj  Gravca  took  his  wife  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  with  wliieh  estab- 
lish mcnt  he  seemed  perfectly  dulighted, 
Virginia  did  not  like  liotcl  life  at  all, 
although  she  was  the  most  attractive 
young  woman  in  the  house,  and  all  of 
Graves'  gentlemen  acquaintances — and 
ho  had  a  great  many — were  very  polite 
to  her.  This  was  now  not  in  the  least 
to  licr  taste.  WhUe  a  young  lady,  she 
certainly  made  every  eiTort  to  retain  as 
many  admixera  as  possible ;  but  when 
she  married,  her  conduct  changed,  in 
toUy  disappointing  a  good  many  young 
gentlemen  who  were  counting  on  some 
very  agreeable  flirtationflw 

Virginia  felt  the  loss  of  her  homo 
deeply,  but  she  tried  to  prevent  her 
husband  seeing  that  she  was  suffering 
from  the  change. 

It  wafl  not  long  before  the  young 
man  realiied  the  difference  between  liv- 
ing on  a  moat  liberal  scale  at  his  father- 
in-law^s  house,  without  the  leaat  ex- 
pense, unless  to  pay  his  tailor's  bills, 
which  he  did  not  do  ver^^  re<^ularly,  and 
actually  supporting  hiuiBclf  and  hk 
wife  at  one  of  the  most  expensive  hotels 
in  the  city,  where  hills  are  "  presented 
weekly." 

I  will  Bay  this  for  Graves.  He  tried 
manfully  to  do  his  best.  He  sought 
business  with  considerable  pertinacity, 
and  even  l;>rought  himaolf  to  call  on 
Ellsworth,  now  a  rich  stock-broker^  and 
ask  him  in  an  off-hand  way  to  give  him 
whatever  outside  orders  he  might  have, 

Ellsworth  received  his  late  rival  with 
more  than  usual  cordiality ;  he  had 
previously  heard  of  RandaU's  bad  luck ; 
he  asked  him  to  sit  down,  and  managed, 
by  a  show  of  sympathy,  to  worm  out 
of  him  jujit  how  ho  was  situated. 

"  We  hft\*e  very  few  outride  orders  to 
give/'  he  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
interview ;  "  but  rely  on  it,  I  shall  cer- 
^unly  send  what  we  do  have  to  you." 

ling  could  seem  fairer ;  yet  after 
lit  in  the  street,  and  recalled 


the  whole  scene,  he  felt,  he  knew  not 
w^hy,  dissatisfied  and  half  sorry  that  he 
had  called. 

As  for  Ellsworth,  wheu  the  door 
closed  on  his  old  frieud,  a  look  of  ma- 
lignant triumph  passed  over  hia  face, 
and  he  said  to  himself^  as  he  mechani- 
cally took  out  his  watch,  regarding  it 
intently  :  **  I  will  give  him  six  montha," 

Alas  1  the  most  expensive  house  and 
double  lot  in  New  York  will  not  go  far 
toward  building  a  railroad,  Randall 
knew  this  better  thim  most  people. 
What  he  hoped  when  ho  sold  out  was 
to  *^  bridge  over  ^*  a  short  period,  when 
ho  would  make  fresh  arrangements  for 
capital,  and  pursue  his  course  without 
even  the  semblance  of  an  interruption. 
But  the  bonds  lodged  with  the  failing 
house  began  to  appear  in  the  market, 
and  were  sold  at  a  greatly  depreciated 
price. 

This  was  a  blow  to  immediate  n^o- 
tiation,  besides,  it  alarmed  the  railroad 
company.  The  directors  began  to  fear 
that  Randall  would  not  be  able  to  cany 
out  his  contract,  and  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  they  took  steps  calculated  to 
prevent  hia  doing  so.  They  declined 
issuing  further  securities ;  though  he  was 
in  no  default,  having  fully  complied 
thus  far ;  unless  security  was  given  for 
the  faithful  appropriation  of  their  pro- 
ceeds. Randall,  though  indignant,  tried 
mild  and  persuasive  means.  It  did  not 
avail  Then  he  resorted  to  the  courts 
for  redress.  There  are  few  who  do  not 
know  what  that  mcana.  The  railroad 
company  which,  without  a  road,  amount- 
ed merely  to  a  paper  charter,  was  soon 
shorn  of  its  vitality^  and  Raudall  (In 
business  parlance)  was  ruined. 

He  was  not  a  man  long  to  stay  in 
such  a  condition.  The  country  was 
wide,  and  enterprises  numerous.  Ho 
was  about  to  turn  his  attention  to  a 
new  project,  which  presented  a  very 
favorable  aspect,  w^hen  he  ^fas  seijted 
with  bilious  fever,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days. 

This  sad  event  happened  in  a  mde, 
straggling  village,  if  village  it  could  be 
called,  on  the  line  of  the  road  he  wa« 
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working  so  hard  to  construct.  His  wife, 
always  devoted,  was  with  him;  his 
daughter,  whose  name  in  his  delirium 
he  constantly  pronounced,  was  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  and  did  not  hear  of 
her  loss  till  after  the  funeral  had  taken 
place.  The  poor  girl's  senses  came  near 
leaving  her;  but  when  she  recovered 
from  the  shock,  all  the  show  and  tinsel 
which  had  been  before  conspicuous 
had  disappeared,  displaying  in  its  true 
light  a  noble,  earnest  and  genuine 
nature. 

Before  the  sad  intelligence  reached 
New  York,  Graves  was  at  his  wit's  ends 
for  money.  His  wife  had  no  idea  of 
economy ;  she  had  never  been  taught 
it ;  and  was  therefore  scarcely  to  blame 
for  continuing  her  ordinary  expendi- 
tures precisely  as  she  did  when  living 
at  home.  The  bills  at  the  hotel  accu- 
mulated. Graves  managed  to  stave 
them  off  by  one  excuse  after  another. 

At  last,  after  borrowing  small  sums 
in  various  places,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  pawnbroker.  He  would  mend  his 
fortunes  in  a  few  weeks ;  that  was  what 
he  said  to  Virginia  as  an  excuse  for 
asking  for  her  valuable  jewels.  They 
were  ^ven  freely  with  all  the  unreserve 
of  a  generous  nature ;  indeed,  with  lit- 
tle reflection  either,  until  she  was  left 
with  nothing  of  value;  and  even 
Graves'  elegant  lever  watch  was  dis- 
posed of,  and  a  ten-dollar  "  Oroide " 
put  in  its  place.  But  they  retained 
their  rooms  at  the  Fifth- Avenue  Hotel, 
amd  to  all  appearance  affairs  flowed 
smoothly  as  ever. 

Only  Ellsworth,  who  secretly  watch- 
ed their  ebb,  knew  by  signs,  to  him  un- 
mistakable, that  the  change  was  near. 
The  death  of  Randall  precipitated  the 
crisis.  Virginia  awoke  as  from  a  dream. 
She  appeared  suddenly  to  have  learned 
the  "life  lesson."  It  was  a  terrible 
blow,  when  these  realities  were  revealed 
to  her ;  but  instead  of  giving  way,  her 
nature,  after  the  first  awful  shock,  rose 
superior  to  circumstances. 

She  insisted  on  quitting  the  hotel,  but 
how  to  do  it  ?  Graves  was  indebted 
there  a  very  considerable  amount,  for 
which  all  their  effects  could  beheld. 


By  leaving  two  of  Virginia's  immense 
trunks  filled  with  valuable  dresses, 
shawls,  &c,  (she  had  no  use  for  them 
now,  poor  thing),  they  got  away,  and 
took  moderate  board  in  another  quarter 
of  the  town,  where  Virginia,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  commenced  on  severe 
realities. 

After  a  week's  reflection, — the  time 
seemed  to  her  a  century, — she  decided 
that  they  must  leave  New  York,  Her 
mother  could  not  come  to  her,  she  could 
not  afford  it;  besides,  she  had  to  re- 
main and  see  if  any  thing  could  be 
secured  from  the  wreck  of  her  hus- 
band's fortunes. 

Graves  could  not  give  up  the  idea  of 
a  New  York  life.  He  behaved  very 
well  though,  and  was  very  kind  in  his 
demeanor,  appearing  to  regard  his  wife's 
feelings  much  more  than  usual.  He 
said  he  would  make  one  more  trial,  that 
failing,  he  would  consent  to  quit. 

He  had  determined  to  humble  his 
pride,  and  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
Ellsworth  for  a  considerable  loan.  He 
called  on  his  old  schoolmate  early  one 
morning.  Ho  was  at  liberty.  The  lat- 
ter knew  precisely  the  errand  Graves 
had  come  on.  He  received  him  very 
pleasantly,  and  patiently  heard  his 
story,  and  his  application  for  a  loan  of 
a  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to 
start  again  in  a  small  way. 

Ellsworth  was  very  sorry,  pained,  I 
may  say,  that  it  was  unfortunately  out 
of  his  power  to  assist  him ;  but  he  was 
bound  by  the  articles  of  copartnership 
not  to  make  private  loans ;  and  thus  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  aid 
him. 

Graves  was  learning  fast,  too.  He 
felt  the  ground  begin  to  slip  from  under 
him.  He  endeavored  to  grasp  at  some- 
thing. He  resolved  to  depart  from  New 
York,  even  as  his  wife  desired.  He 
stunmoned  all  his  resolution,  and  placed 
his  situation  exactly  before  Ellsworth, 
who  listened  attentively,  and  with  ap- 
parent sympathy.  "  Lend  me  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,"  he  said,  "so 
that  we  may  leave  here  and  join  my 
wife's  mother." 

"It  is  a  very  hard  case,  I  declare," 
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said  Ells  worthy  draw  in  g  a  loDg  breath. 
**  I  would  like  to  accommodate  you,  uot 
only  for  your  sake,  but  for  your  wife's 
sake,  for  wg  were  children  torretlicn  At 
the  same  time,  Charley  (he  tried  to  say 
this  very  deUcjitely),  you  know  you  are 
Tcry  cartiless  with  your  money ;  I  WJie 
going  to  say  rcckles.^,  only  I  don't  wish 
to  hurt  your  feelings  at  this  time,  es- 
pecially;  but  to  tell  you  the  tnith,  if 
you  think  seriously  of  quitting  Now 
York,  aud  you  require  my  aid,  I  would 
prefer  your  wife  should  calh  aud  talk 
the  toattcr  oTer  with  nie  by  herself; 
you  must  not  be  vexed ;  you  know  how 
you  always  did  make  way  witli  money.'* 

The  blood  rushed  to  Graves'  face^ 
swelling  it  with  rage.  He  started  to 
his  feet,  and  clenching  hh  haotl^  he 
raised  it  thrcateoingly.  "Harry  Ells- 
worth, I  have  half  a  mind  to  smash 
your  face  for  you  for  what  you  have 
said.  Take  your  fingers  oflf  that  bell, 
or  I  will  do  it.  Just  you  give  me  now^ 
the  Blightest  provocntion,  if  you  tlare.*' 

Ellsworth  was  not  a  cowanl,  hut  the 
*' junior  partner"  could  i3ot  atlbrd  a 
brawl  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
bureau.  Graves*  blood  was  up.  Evi- 
dently he  was  capable  'of  dangerous 
acts.  Like  all  men  of  easy  nature,  it 
required  an  extraordinary  spur  to  excite 
him,  but  when  fully  roused  his  temper 
was  fierce  and  nneontrollable,  Ells- 
worth understood  this  perfectly^  and 
waited  quietly,  after  the  first  impulse, 
for  his  ad  versa  ry^s  rage  to  expend  itself. 

Graves  at  last  pause^l  for  breatli, 

**  Have  you  finished  ?  "  asked  Ells- 
worth, in  a  tone  whoso  calmuess  was 
enough  to  set  Graves  on  fire  agaiiL 
"  Have  you  finished  ? " 

**  Ko,  I  have  but  just  begun.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  you  arc  a  — !  " 

"  It  is  needless  to  reproduce  these 
epithet.^.  They  were  of  the  most  severe 
and  stinging  description.  I  do  not 
think  Ellsworth  could  have  borne 
them ;  but  as  Graves  concluded,  he 
turned  and  left  the  room,  nearly  upset- 
ting in  his  fury  the  '*head  of  the 
house,"  tlie  quiet  and  sedate  Mr.  Eliiigs- 
worth,  who  happened  at  that  moment 
to  be  coming  La. 


Leaving  Ellsworth  to  make  what  ex- 
planation he  chose,  his  temples  swollen, 
his  face  flushed ,  his  pubes  beating 
fiercely,  Graven  came  out  on  the  side- 
walk, and  stood  for  a  moment  irrcsolate. 
The  sight  of  the  throng  pushing  bar* 
riedly  in  all  directions  recalled  liim  to 
his  nuseniblc  situation.  He  made  a 
strong  cfFoit  to  be  composed.  Then  be 
resumed  his  labors,  namely,  the  attempt 
to  borrow  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

It  was  in  vain.  Every  body  sc^cmell 
to  know  of  Randaira  death,  and  to 
understand  the  situation  it  left  Graves 
in.  He  thought  of  applying  to  hift 
father^  but  he  was  himself  an  overwork- 
ed man,  with  not  a  dollar  to  spare,  and 
years  betbre  Graves  had  taxed  Jifm  to 
the  uttermost.  There  really  was  no 
hope  in  that  quarter. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  poor  fellow  dragged  his 
feet  slowly  to  liis  hoarding-hoiisc.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  tell  hid  wife  about 
the  day*s  adventures,  but  a  manly  feel- 
ing checked  it,  and  he  said  nothing. 

He  did  not  sleep  the  whole  nigbt. 
The  revulsion  had  brought  tc^bim  also 
very  suddenly  a  new  vision,  whereby 
his  past  life  was  opened  up,  and  be 
could  see  how  he  had  thrown  away  his 
advatitages,  see,  and  bitterly  lament. 

His  wife  slumbered  peacefully.  He 
rose  a  little  after  midnight,  and  paced 
the  floor  of  his  chamber  till  morning. 
Then  he  sat  down,  aud,  taking  his  pen, 
wTote  as  follows : 

**  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  very  cnrly, 
and  do  not  wake  you  because  you  are 
sleeping  so  well.  Will  be  home  in  good 
season.  Chablet." 

He  placed  this  where  Yirginia  could 
readily  sec  it  on  rising,  and  left  the 
house.  He  walked  up  and  down  vari- 
ous streets  till  ten  o'clock,  as  if  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  something  dis- 
agreeable. It  would  seem  ho  succeeded, 
for  he  took  his  way  with  a  rapid  and 
decided  step  to  the  counting  room  of 
Jacob  Abbott,  now  Abbott  &  Holt,  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Holt.  He  was  engaged, 
and  Graves  had  to  wait  nearly  half  an 
hour.    It  seemed  to  him  a  year.    At 
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length  he  was  told  he  could  walk  in  the 
private  office. 

As  he  entered,  Holt  looked  up.  He 
could  not  help  observing  marks  of  the 
severe  mental  agony  which  Graves  was 
endaring.  All  he  said  was,  "  How  are 
you  ?  take  a  seat." 

Graves  did  not  sit  down ;  he  could 
not  do  any  thing  so  deliberate. 

"  I  called  to  ask  if  you  would  loan 
me  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

Holt  hesitated.  The  appearance  of 
suppressed  agony  in  his  visitor  prevent- 
ed the  sneer  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  visible.  His  indecision,  if 
indecision  it  was,  continued  but  for  an 
instant.  He  replied  in  a  measured 
tone:  "I  am  not  willing  to  do  it, 
Graves." 

His  manner  was  decided,  but  neither 
harsh  nor  biting,  nor  in  any  way  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  applicant.  Besides, 
a  straightforward  reason  was  given. 
"  I  am  not  wiUing  to  do  it ; "  not  "  I 
can't  do  it,"  or,  "  our  articles  of  copart- 
nership prevent."  Strange  to  say,  the 
answer,  90  far  from  discouraging  Graves, 
inspired  him  with  courage  to  renew  the 
request. 

"  Perhaps  if  you  knew  the  fix  I  am  in, 
you  would  be  willing,"  he  said. 

"  Sit  down."  Holt  pointed  to  a  seat, 
which  Graves  accepted,  while  the  for- 
mer assumed  the  attitude  of  one  pre- 
pared to  give  attention. 

Thus  encouraged.  Graves  truthfully 
stated  the  situation  in  which  his  father- 
in-law's  death  and  his  own  improvi- 
dence had  placed  him,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  go  with  his  wife  to  the 
West,  if  he  could  raise  means  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

"  Why  do  you  come  to  me  ? "  asked 
Holt  in  an  icy  tone. 

"Because  I  have  tried  everywhere 
else,  and  failed,"  retorted  Graves,  with 
a  despairing  energy  which  startled  even 
his  questioner. 

**  Ellsworth  ? "  demanded  Holt,  after 
a  pause. 

"Don't  mention  the  name  of  the 
d — d  scoundrel,"  exclaimed  the  other 
in  an  excited  voice.  "  I  made  up  my 
mind  never  to  speak  of  it,  but  I  must 


tell  somebody,  or  I  shall  murder  him 
yet."  Thereupon  he  gave  an  account 
of  what  passed  at  the  interview,  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  familiar. 

Holt  listened  with  an  interest  impos- 
sible for  him  to  conceal.  When  Graves 
repeated  Ellsworth's  proposition  for 
Virginia  to  call  on  him,  a  paleness  over- 
spread his  face,  and  he  held  his  breath 
while  waiting  to  hear  what  was  Graves' 
response. 

He  sat  a  few  minutes  absorbed. 

"Does  your  wife  wish  to  go?"  he 
asked,  at  length. 

"Most  emphatically  she  does,"  ex- 
claimed Graves. 

"  Tell  me,  Graves,"  continued  Holt, 
"  do  you  really  want  to  quit  New  York 
and  go  to  work  ?  Are  you  willing  to 
rough  it  ?  Have  you  thought  seriously 
of  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Holt  1 "  exclaimed  Graves,  startii^ 
to  his  feet;  "just  only  help  me  to  get 
away,  and  I  will  show  you  whether  I 
am  or  not.  I  am  a  changed  man, — a 
changed  man  within  twenty-four  hours." 

"  Enough.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  quarter  section  of  land 
not  far  from  where  your  mother-in-law 
now  is.  There  is  a  small  comfortable 
house  on  it,  and  the  place  is  already 
stocked.  The  property  was  taken  in 
payment  of  a  debt  which  I  made  for 
the  concern  some  time  ago,  and  I  pre- 
ferred to  assume  it,  and  have  the  place 
charged  to  me.  Now,  Graves,  on  one 
condition  only  will  I  help  you." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  demanded  the  other 
suspiciously. 

"  Keep  quiet  till  I  finish.  I  say,  on 
one  condition  only.  I  will,  through  a 
third  party,  convey  this  property  to 
your  wife,  and  whatever  is  on  it,  and 
furnish  the  house  in  a  suitable  way,  and 
advance  the  money  for  your  journey,  if 
you  will  pledge  me  your  honor  never  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  her,  nor 
any  other  human  being." 

"  And  how  soon  will  you  want  pay- 
ment ? " 

"  You  don't  understand  me.  I  will 
receive  no  pajrment." 

Graves  was  greatly  agitated. 
•  "  Holt  I "  he  said,  at  last,  "  I  cannot 
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accept  tills.  I  haTC  no  right  to  do  so 
either  for  Virginia  or  myselE" 

**  As  you  please/'  replied  Ilolt^  relaps- 
ing into  his  ordmary  inaancr»  and  speak- 
ing  as  if  the  interview  Tvas  at  an  end* 

** But  how  cau  IT*  contianed  Graves. 

^^  I  eay  as  you  pkusc ;  bo  let  there  be 
an  end  of  it." 

"  Will  you  lend  me,  mind,  I  say  lend, 
two  hundred  and  fillty  dollars  ?  ^ 

*i  No  1 " 

*^  Holt,""  said  GraTe^,  "  I  would  try 
and  tell  you  how  1  feel  about  this  gen- 
erous offer,  but  yuu  are  such  a  strange 
fellow.  You  would  swear  at  me  if  I 
did.  Perhaps,  for  my  wife's  sake,  I 
ought  not  i>eremptoriIy  to  decline  it. 
May  I  have  a  day  to  consider  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

Graves  left  the  counting-room  with 
^elings  difficult  to  depict. 

What  should  he  do  ?  His  sense  of 
what  was  mauly  caused  him  to  regard 
the  acceptance  of  Holt's  olfer  with  en- 
tire repugnance.  If  Holt  would  allow 
liim  to  even  promise  to  pay  him  I  But 
he  was  so  different  fnjm  any  other  hu* 
man  being.  Recollecting  his  pledge  to 
be  home  early,  and  having  really  nothing 
to  call  hini  elsewhere^  he  proceeded  to 
hia  boarding  house. 

He  found  Virginia  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  She  was  exceedingly  fright- 
ened by  the  note  her  husband  had  left 
in  the  morning,  and  she  had  been  es- 
pecially annoycfi  by  the  presentation  of 
Rcveral  bills  which  she  thought  were 
paid.  Besides,  an  uncouth,  suspicious- 
looking  man  had  called  twice  to  see 
Graves, 

"Let  us  leave  Kew  York,"  she  ex- 
claimed* *^  Do  not  oppof;e  the  idea  any 
longer.  Let  us  quit  the  city  while  we 
can.  For  my  sake,  Charley,  do  not 
hesitate.  Wc  will  join  mother,  and  we 
may  be  happy  yet.*' 

*'  I  have  not  the  means  to  get  away, 
Virginia.  I  have  been  endeavoring 
everywhere  to  raise  money.  I  can't  do 
tt." 

"  Then  sell  all  my  dresses^  except  the 
one  I  wear.  Oh,  if  we  had  decided  a 
year  ago  I " 

"  If  we  had,  I  Bhould  have  done  you 


no  good,  Virginia.  It  is  only  lately  I 
have  learned  to  be  a  man.*' 

"  Thsn  you  will  go  ?  Saj  that  yoa 
will  go  r* 

^*  I  will." 

8he  threw  her  arms  about  her  hus- 
band, and  wept  like  a  child.  The  teai« 
relieved  her,  "  There,^  she  exclaimed. 
smiling,  •*  I  needed  to  have  a  good  cry. 
Now,  I  will  help  yoo,  jtiat  fiee  if  I 
don't.*' 

"  I  am  going  out  again,  Virginia.  I 
may  not  be  in  at  dinner,  but  I  will  be 
home  early  in  the  evening.^' 

He  started  forth,  taking  his  way 
directly  back  to  Abbott  &  Hoira,  ♦^It 
is  of  no  use  arguing  with  him,**  he 
said ;  *^  I  will  accept  the  offer;  it  is  the 
only  way  to  save  Virginia,  I  know  it 
will  kill  her  to  stay  here.  This  is  what 
I  will  do.  I  will  estimate  the  value  of 
the  whole  property,  and  add  to  it  the 
money  I  shall  receive,  and  in  due  time  I 
win  repay  him  every  dollar  with  inter- 
est." 

Having  settled  this  to  his  satisfie* 
tiou,  he  marched  again  into  Holt's. 

**  I  accept  your  offer." 

"  Very  well  When  do  you  wish  tii 
start  t " 

**  To-morrow." 

*^The  papers  may  not  be  reidj  so 
soon.** 

**  Keed  that  make  any  difference  ?  " 

'*  Perhapa  not.** 

**  Then  help  us  to  quit  this  cursed 
place  in  the  morning,  I  wish  it  could 
be  to-night.** 

"  You  do  not  forget  the  condition,** 

"  I  do  not.  It  is  a  very  hard  one,  bat 
I  will  keep  it  sacredly,  on  my  bonor-*' 

"NeithLf  your  wife  nor  any  other 
human  being  shall  ever  know  what  I 
do.*' 

"  Never.** 

In  a  few  minutes  the  matter  was  con- 
cluded, and  Graves  received  from  th* 
hands  of  Holt,  the  jeercd-at  **Cock^" 
of  his  school-days,  funds  amply  eoffi- 
cient  for  his  purposes. 

"  Recollect  the  name  of  the  man  from 
whom  you  purchase  the  property.  Here 
it  is,  with  the  address,  i/i?  will  write 
and  send  you  the  deeds,  and  forward 
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furnifcore,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
You  correspond  with  him,  you  under- 
stand.   Don't  write  to  me.    Good  day." 

Graves  was  glad  to  make  his  escape. 
His  sense  of  humiliation  was  intense ; 
but  he  resolved  to  bear  it  for  his  wife's 
sake.  She  fortunately  would  never 
know  it. 

He  went  to  several  places  to  attend 
to  some  trifling  matters,  and  did  not 
return  as  early  as  he  expected,  fiis 
wife  reported  that  the  same  suspicious- 
looking  personage  had  called. 

"I  do  believe  it  is  some  of  Ells- 
worth's work.  He  knows  I  am  trying 
to  get  away,  and  he  means  to  annoy  me." 

"  Do  you  owe  ^i7»,"  asked  Virginia 
in  a  tone  of  horror. 

"  Oh,  some  trifling  loans  ever  so  long 
ago.  Nothing  lately,  nothing  since  we 
were  married,  on  my  honor." 

The  avowal  greatly  relieved  her.  And 
when  Graves  told  her  he  was  quite 
ready  to  start  in  the  \noming,  provided 


she  was,  her  joy  was  past  description. 
She  flew  up-stairs  to  her  chamber,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  declared  that  she, 
too,  was  ready. 

They  left  in  the  early  train  on  their 
journey  to  their  far  distant  home ;  and 
when  the  bailiff  (for  it  was  he)  caUed 
that  morning,  fortified  by  an  order  of 
arrest,  on  the  ground  that  the  "  Defen- 
dant was  about  to  quit  the  State,  and 
take  his  property  with  him,"  at  the  suit 
of  "  Henry  Ellsworth,"  for  various  sums 
of  money  loaned  at  different  periods  far 
back,  he  discovered  that  he  was  too 
late,  and  so  reported  to  the  attorney, 
who  duly  informed  his  principal. 

Ellsworth  was  not  particularly  nar- 
row-minded or  vindictive  ;  but  you  see 
what  such  slights  as  he  received  from 
Virginia,  and  such  abuse  as  Graves 
heaped  on  him,  will  do.  It  made  him 
stoop  to  a  very  low  revenge,  happily 
frustrated  by  his  old  schoolmate's  early 
departure. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THB   LAIR  or  THE  LEOPACDESS. 


About  this  time  Castleton  received  a 
neat  little  note  from  Mrs.  Delaine.  It 
was  as  follows : 

Dbab  Mr.  Castletox  :  I  wish  particularly 
to  see  you  to-morrotr.  I  bavo  some  matters 
of  special  importance  to  lay  before  you.  Come 
as  early  as  five  o'clock,  and  arrange  to  stay  to 
dinner,  and  spend  ibe  ercniug.  Please  do  not 
disappoint  me. 

Celia  Augusta  Delaike. 

There  was  such  an  entire  absence  of 
coquetry  in  this  epistle,  that  Castleton 
took  it  for  what  it  purported  to  be,  a 
simple  matter  of  business,  and  gave  an 
aflSrmative  reply  to  the  servant  who 
brought  it,  and  who  was  waiting  for  an 
answer.  He  thought  nothing  more  of  the 
circumstance,  except  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  keep  the  appointment  on 
the  following  day. 

At  five  o'clock  he  was  at  the  house. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  little  boudoir 
a^oining  the  library,  and  told  that 
Mrs.  Delaine  would  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes. 

He  took  up  a  book  which  was  on  the 
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table.  It  was  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
plays.  The  book  fell  open  where  a 
small  delicate  paper-cutter  had  been  left 
between  the  leaves.  The  play  was 
"  Fazio."  Castleton's  eyes  fell  on  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  passionate  Aldabella 
describes  her  extravagant  love.  He 
continued  to  run  over  the  pages  till 
becoming  interested  in  the  play,  which 
he  had  never  read,  he  settled  himself 
to  its  perusal. 

In  the  midst  of  his  occupation  he 
heard  a  deep  drawn  sigh  near  him,  and 
looking  up,  he  beheld  Mrs.  Delaine 
standing  close  by  his  side. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it,  w*ho 
could  have  believed  it,  that  such  a 
veritable  lawyer  as  you  have  become 
should  interest  himself  in  any  thing 
emotional  1 " 

"  Emotions  are  what  we  have  pr  nci- 
pally  to  deal  with,"  said  Castleton,  ris- 
ing and  laying  down  the  volume. 

"  Just  as  medical  men  deal  with  dis- 
ease, or  surgeons  with  a  broken  limb," 
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replied  Mjs.  Delaine,  extending  her 
hand  to  him,  while  fihc  insisted  he 
should  resume  the  fauteuil,  which  waa 
the  lady's  favorite  seiit. 

'^  You  looked  BO  unlike  your  every*day 
self  (such,  at  least,  as  I  lately  see  you), 
and  80  like  what  I  cau  imagine  is  your 
real  self,  seated  off  guard,  and  quite  in 
repose,  perusing  this  romantic  piece  of 
heart  limning  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
disturb  you.  Do  you  know  how  long  I 
Btood  C[uite  near  enough  to  touch  you, 
while  you  were  m  entirely  absorbed  ?  '^ 

**  Indeed  I  do  not*^' 

"I  could  not  repress  a  long  sigh 
when  I  thought  how  soon  it  would  pass 
away,  and  you  would  come  bnck  to  the 
"wooden  life  of  that  hideous  oflice." 

"  You  do  not  forget  your  old  subject, 
I  perceive." 

**  No,  indeed  ;  only  yon  now  give  me 
no  opportunity  to  enlarge  on  it.  Why 
is  it  you  never  come  to  see  me  as  you 
used  to  do  ? " 

*'  I  am  constanily  occupied  iu  affairs," 
replied  Cast  let  on,  **  My  profession  is 
an  abporbing  one^  and  at  my  age  I  must 
not  neglect  it." 

^*  I  declare,  I  should  think  it  was  Mr. 
Pulsifer  who  was  talking,  not  the 
bright-looking,  ingenuous  youth  I  saw 
on  a  certain  day,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
seated  for  the  first  time  in  his  office." 

A  pjing  struck  at  Castle  ton's  heart. 
He  recalled  the  time  viviOly,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  Clara  Digby.  A 
great  change  had  indeed  come  over 
him.     He  sat  still,  making  no  reply. 

"  How  do  you  like  my  favorite 
play  ? "  asked  Mrs,  Delaine,  changing 
the  subject. 

**  What  I  read  of  it  is  very  intense, 
but  overwrought,  not  to  say  unnjitural," 

'*  Do  you  really  think  so  ? " 

''  I  do," 

"  Don't  you  think  it  natural  for  Alda- 
bella  to  exhibit  the  passion  she  docs  ? " 

*'  It  is  certainly  scandalous  for  her  to 
do  it." 

"  Do  not  apeak  to  me  of  what  is 
Bcnndaloua ;  for  once,  be  free  from  cant 
and  from  this  everlasting  reserve.  Tell 
me,  is  it  not  true  to  woman's  nature  ?  " 

**  There  are  such  women,  I  suppose." 


**You  were  always  proToking,  Do 
you  not  bcHeve  that  a  woman  who  loves 
intensely  is  capable  of  committing  a 
crime  to  servo  the  one  she  loves,  or  of 
doing  amj  thing  to  secure  his  love  T  " 

*'  I  do  not  belong  to  the  school,"  said 
Cnstletoo,  **  which  appreciates  such 
women.  They  exist,  1  know" ;  but  they 
are  the  slaves  of  unbridled  paasiocfi, 
desperate  as  enemies,  and  still  mor^ 
dangerous  as  friends." 

"  You  are  not  speaking  from  your 
hekrtj  but  from  your  brain,"  exclaime4 
Mrs.  Delaine  quickly,  **  Never  mind. 
With  my  longer  experience,  I  know  you 
better  than  you  know  your*el£  Do  not 
attempt  to  smother  your  feelings  under 
the  mantle  of  a  cold  philosophy.  The 
time  wiU  come  when  they  will  burst 
forth  like  lava  from  the  vokano,  and 
devastate  every  thing  in  their  way.*' 

**  I  hope  not." 

**  So  do  I ;  and^  to  prevent  it,  give 
your  heart  full  p!ay  now,  even  if  iU 
movements  should  ai»peur  erratic  to  so- 
called  sensible  people ;  sensible  fools, 
rather ! " 

Dinner  w*a3  announced.  It  was  not 
served  in  the  large  dining-hall.  but  in  a 
cozy  little  breakfast  room,  aud  laid  on 
a  small  circular  table,  just,  large  enough 
for  the  occasion  ;  so  that  not  the  least 
formality  attended  the  repast  They 
were  seated  so  near  each  other  that 
conversation  might  easily  be  confiden- 
tial, should  it  by  any  chance  take  tlmt 
turn.  With  every  appearance  of  sim- 
plicity, the  dinner  was  really  elaborate, 
such  as  could  be  served  in  few  establish- 
ments, even  in  New  Y'ork.  Mrs.  De- 
laine's French  cook  had  no  superior. 
The  wines  vrere  not  profuse,  but  very 
choice.  Caiatkton  enjoyed  them  in  his 
moderate  way,  while  Mns,  Delaioc  bare- 
ly touched  her  lips  to  the  different 
glasses,  as  became  a  lady. 

The  conversation  turned  on  Castle- 
ton's  trip  of  the  previous  year.  He  was 
led  on  by  degree^!,  till  he  found  himself 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  it.  Mf^ 
Delaine  askod  him  a  gre^t  many  qxxos' 
tionsj  about  diflerent  places  with  which 
she  was  well  acquainted,  and  they  ware 
soon  comparing  notes  of  the  localities 
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in  a  familiar  way.  She  was  amazed  and 
delighted  that  he  had  Been  bo  much, 
and  knew  so  much  about  what  he  had 
seen. 

Then  they  went  on  talking  of  almost 
every  thing  in  connection  with  Euro- 
pean trips ;  of  sea  voyages ;  the  new 
London  hotels ;  the  Channel ;  sight-see- 
ing ;  the  Mediterranean ;  the  charming 
passes  of  the  Oberland,  Rome,  Egypt — 
a  thousand  things. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  ? "  "  Did 
you  see  that?"  "Just  at  that  point 
such  an  incident  happened  to  me." 
"  Did  you  spend  a  night  at  the  little 
hut  on  such  a  peak  of  the  Pyrenees  ?  " 
"  I  occupied  that  very  room  myself,  only 
think  of  it !  " 

"You  must  positively  taste  this 
champagne.  Ladies  cannot  drink  wine ; 
we  have  such  weak  heads ;  but  you  will 
enjoy  it." 

Without  Castleton's  being  aware  of 
it,  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  while 
they  were  still  seated  at  the  table,  talk- 
ing over  the  various  incidents  of  for- 
eign travel,  without  a  word  of  senti- 
ment, but  gradually,  as  it  would  seem, 
growing  more  familiar  in  the  style  of 
conversation. 

Was  it  not  natural  it  should  be  so  ? 
Where  topics  were  discussed  mutually 
interesting;  where  both  had  experi- 
enced the  same  adventures,  encountered 
similar  mishaps,  enjoyed  the  same 
scenes,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  be- 
came so  engrossed  that  time  passed  un- 
heeded. 

I  mistake.    Not  they. 

Not  for  an  instant  did  Mrs.  Delaine 
lose  sight  of  her  object.  Slowly,  cau- 
tiously, she  advanced  her  lines.  Now 
quickly  retreating,  if  by  chance  she  had 
pushed  a  little  too  far,  when  putting 
herself  in  the  attitude  of  listener,  she 
would  ask  questions  about  the  changes, 
for  example,  which  had  occurred  since 
she  left,  until  any  possible  suspicion 
would  be  allayed.  She  was  so  appre- 
ciative of  every  incident  of  travel,  so 
entirely  in  Castlcton's  own  vein,  that  he 
thought  she  was  never  half  so  interest- 
ing. 

At  length  coffee  was  served. 


"  Since  you  would  be  quite  alone,  1 
do  not  see  how  I  can  hospitably  with- 
draw to  leave  you  to  your  wine,  as  is 
still  the  absurd  fashion,"  she  said,  ris- 
ing, "  so  I  must  invite  you  to  accom- 
pany me  to  my  favorite  spot,  where,  in 
a  few  minutes,  a  cup  of  tea  must  con- 
sole you  for  what  you  give  up  herow" 

Castleton  rose  also.  I  do  not  say  he 
was  excited  by  the  wine,  for  he  was 
not;  but  a  genial,  glowing  elevation 
had  insensibly  taken  possession  of  him, 
caused  not  only  by  it,  but  by  the  choice 
viands,  the  luxurious  surroundings,  the 
agreeable  conversation,  and  the  presence 
of  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman. 

As  she  preceded  him  from  the  room, 
he  noticed  her  dress  particularly  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  of  the  most  exquisite, 
yet  of  the  simplest  character.  It  resem- 
bled a  morning,  rather  than  a  dinner- 
dress,  yet  was  unlike  either.  It  was  of 
a  delicate,  gossamer-like  fabric,  and  ar- 
ranged to  display  to  the  fullest  advcm- 
tage  the  absolutely  perfect  form  and 
contour  of  the  wearer,  while  it  served, 
by  its  airy  nothingness,  to  impart  youtht 
fulness  and  freshness  to  every  move- 
ment ;  in  standing,  walking,  leaning,  or 
sitting,  and  all  the  while  she  so  child- 
like, so  innocent,  so  unconscious  ! 

I  say  Castleton  noticed  this  now  for 
the  first  time,  for  he  was  not  a  person 
ordinarily  attracted  by  any  particular 
feature  in  dress,  and  up  to  the  time  he 
rose  from  the  table,  this  had  not  spe- 
cially taken  his  attention.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  his  senses  were  more  active, 
and  his  reflective  powers  to  an  extent 
subdued,  for  he  noticed  appreciatively 
points  which  had  never  before  attracted 
his  attention. 

The  two  proceeded  to  the  boudoir. 

"  I  shall  resume  possession  of  my  lit- 
tle chair,"  she  said.  "  It  was  for  the  one 
occasion  only  I  allowed  you  to  have  it, 
and  that  because  you  were  reading 
'  Fazio.' " 

She  sat  down  as  she  spoke,  pointing 
her  companion  to  a  seat  near  her  on  the 
sofa.  Then  they  partook  of  a  delicate 
cup  of  tea. 

As  she  reclined  with  childlike  sim- 
plicity in  her  little  fanteuil  within  that 
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vast  maijeioD,  its  absolute  mistress, 
wearing  no  ornament  ot*  any  kind,  ex- 
hibiting not  the  least  desire  to  attract 
or  to  lead  iii  conversation,  Castleton  felt 
he  had  never  seen  a  woman  so  faultless- 
ly beautiful 

Hifl  Bdspiciong  must  have  been  quite 
^aid  at  rest,  allowing  his  thoughts  and 

elings  to  ilow  in  tlicir  naturul  channel 
'unrestrained.  Once  or  twice,  to  be  sure^ 
the  *'  matters  of  special  importance  '* 
Tivhich  he  had  been  summoned  there  to 
examine  did  occur  to  him,  but  for  once 
he  felt  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  as- 
sume a  professional  aiiv 

iSfttf  doubtless  perceived  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  for  she  exclaimed : 
**  I  know  you  expect  me  to  take  up  my 
a  Hairs ;  but  this  time  let  mc  be  Bpared ; 
let  me  out  of  all  my  life  spend  one  sin- 
gle natural  evening. 

Castleton  smiled.  "  One  would  think 
you  were  a  slave,  and  had  just  obtained 
permission  for  a  holiday.'' 

*^  Just  that,  just  that.  You  could  not 
describe  my  condition  better,  I  am  a 
slave ;  more  than  that,,  I  am  watched, 
criticised,  censured,  miiligned,  and  with- 
out the  sympathy  (beyond  what  money 
buys)  of  a  Bolitory  soul.  Tou  know  it 
perfectly  well^"  she  continued.  '*  This 
is  not  what  I  wish  to  speak  of.  I  am 
determined  not  to  speak  of  it.  Only 
let  me  refit  this  evening  in  peace.'^ 

She  was  becoming  a  little  agitated, 
and  Castleton  made  some  attempt  to 
comfort  her, 

'^  My  friend,'*  she  said—*'  don*t  rt'^pel 
me,  if  I  call  you  so — how  Mttle,  not* 
withstanding  all  you  have  observed 
in  the  dreadful  trade  you  have  des- 
tined yourself  to  follow,  can  you  under- 
stand what  I  endure.  You  are  calm, 
cold,  impai?sivc,  just.  Your  blood  does 
not  stir  out  of  its  customary  chantiel, 
your  pubes  beat  always  evenly.  Your 
emotions  are  never  violent.  Ilow  then 
can  you  understand  what  J  suffer,  who 
have  constantly  to  repress  and  subdue 
the  outbursts  of  a  passionate  natuTC,  to 
curb  all  expression  of  my  feelings, 
which  in  me  is  but  natural  enthusiasm  ; 
and  conceal  the  fires  which  arc  now 
consuming  me  ?  ^^ 


While  she  was  speaking,  she  had  in- 
senf^ibly  risen,  and  seated  herself  by 
Castleton.  He  did  not  appear  to  ob- 
serve the  movement 

'*  I  know  what  you  are  goisg  to  say," 
she  continued,  speaking  rapidly  and  in 
much  excitement.  I  know  this  is  not  »t 
all  to  your  taste ;  yet  you  hare  consent- 
ed that  this  shall  be  mj/  evening.  Yon 
have  too  large  and  noble  a  nature  to 
cultivate  a  one -sided  view  of  the  bmmm 
heai*t.  As  you  are,  or  at  le&st  as  you 
will  soon  force  yourself  to  be,  ytm  wHI 
settle  into  just  a  moiety  of  the  enlarged 
and  glorious  being  which  you  might 
become,  did  you  permit  yourself  to 
share  in  the  experiences  of  such  hearU 
as  you  affect  to  despise.'* 

Bhe  placed  her  hand  on  his  trm  as 
she  spoke,  as  if  to  enforce  the  append 
she  had  made* 

The  gesture  was  so  insidious  that  ft 
did  not  startle  her  companion.  Hi* 
brain  was  for  the  moment  unsettled. 
He  did  not  speak. 

*' You  do  not  answer!"  Her  liatid 
glided  softly  down,  and  rested  within 
his. 

Cttstleton  did  not  stir.  His  face  was 
beginning  to  look  in^ipassivo. 

*^  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  literally 
without  feeling  ?  I  do  not  beliere  it — 
I  know  to  the  contrary.  I  hnvi?  seen 
you  exhibit  it.'*  She  waa  speaking  very 
rapidly, 

*'  I  will  not  refrain,*'  she  continued* 
finally,  as  if  replying  to  some  ejpr€»- 
sion  of  her  compattion,  while  rhe 
grasped  his  hand ;  **  I  have  passed  the 
barrier  of  feminine  reserve,  and  I  will 
run  my  course,  though  I  am  forcTer 
after  to  despair.  You  do  know,  yon 
mmt  have  known — despise  and  mock 
mo  for  the  confession — how  I  hiiTc 
loved  you.  When  I  first  saw  you,  pas- 
sing from  thrit  lawyer's  room — a  mere 
youth,  I  worshipped  you  thee,  I  did,  I 
did.  I  stole  back  just  to  see  you  again 
for  an  instant.  I  have  belonged  to  you 
ever  since.  Wlien  I  thought  Clara 
Digby  loved  you  (1  knew  you  loved  her) 
despair  and  rage  filled  my  eoul ;  when  I 
discovered  the  truth,  I  was  in  raptures ; 
I  hoped  still  to  win  yon.  Ymi  ran  airay 
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from  me  to  Europe.  When  you  return- 
ed, you  were  frigid  as  ice.  This 
plunged  me  in  the  deepest  agony — in 
torment  indescribable.  *  What  am  I  to 
do?  What  will  become  of  met'  I 
asked.  I  could  resist  no  longer.  I  re- 
solved to  have  an  interview.  It  has 
come.  You  can  kill  me.  I  wish  you 
would  do  so.  Can  you  have  the  least 
conception  of  love  like  mine ;  without 
change,  without  diminution,  always,  al- 
ways a  perpetual  fountain,  overflowing, 
gushing  ?  Tell  me,  have  you  any  idea 
of  it  ?  I  have  had  for  years  no  ambi- 
tion, no  hope,  no  wish,  except  what 
were  connected  with  you.  Every  thing 
— my  life,  my  soul's  existence,  are  cen- 
tered in  you.  Beware  how  you  slight 
me.  With  you  I  can  be  anything, 
everything  You  shall  mould  me  abso- 
lutely to  your  will.  If  you  do  reject 
me,  I  will  become  a  devil ;  mark  what  I 
say — a  devil !  " 

While  this  scene  was  passing.  Castle- 
ton  sat  aghast,  pale,  speechless.  He  had 
been  for  tl^  moment  stunned  by  the 
rapidity  and  force  of  the  torrent ;  but 
by  degrees  he  recovered. 

"  This  is  madness,"  he  said,  at  length, 
OS  he  attempted  to  rise. 

"  I  know  it  is,  but  don't  you  dare 
mock  at  it,''  exclaimed  the  excited 
woman,  compelling  him  to  keep  his 
seat.  "  Do  you  think  to  leave  me  in 
this  way  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me  ?    Speak  I " 

Castlcton  did  not  open  his  mouth. 
Ue  felt  he  could  say  nothing. 

There  was  a  point  where  he  was  in 
possible  danger,  namely,  when  he  rose 
from  the  dinner,  and  prepared  to  follow 
his  Circe  into  her  interesting  little  sit- 
ting-room. But  when  she  began  her 
passionate  demonstration,  a  revulsion 
came  gradually  over  him,  which  left 
him  hard  and  impassive  as  marble.  It 
was  the  reaction. 

**  Speak !    Say  that  you  love  me." 

Not  a  word  1 

"Ingrate,  monster!"  she  shrieked, 
seizing  Castleton's  throat  with  a  sudden 
fury,  and  clutching  it  so  violently,  that 
before  he  could  recover  himself  his  face 
was  purple. 


With  an  instinctive  effort,  he  dashed 
the  frantic  woman  from  him  with  such 
force  that  she  was  hurled  quite  across 
the  little  apartment  against  the  wall. 
Castleton  started  to  his  feet. 

"Stay,  stay  one  instant,"  exclaimed 
the  other.  "  I  will  do  no  more  violence. 
I  swear  to  you  by  the  ashes  of  my  fath- 
er, I  will  never  trouble  you  more.  It 
is  over— past.  The  rayless  life  for 
me ;  the  hopeful,  buoyant,  onward  life 
for  you ;  to  me  the  sirocco  forever 
scorching  my  vitals ;  heaven's  healthful 
breezes  for  you.  Why  such  a  terrible 
contrast  in  the  destiny  of  two  of  Qod's 
creatures  ?  Are  you  really  so  much  bet- 
ter than  I  ? — ^I,  whom  you  despise  ?  Oh, 
no ;  it  is  because  you  are  framed  in  the 
mould  of  consistency,  by  which  you  are 
reserved  for  whatever  is  very  fit  and 
truly  proper ;  to  me  are  none  of  these 
guards,  to  me  none  of  these  iafe  virtues. 
I,  therefore,  am  the  fallen  spirit,  you,  the 
angel  of  light.  Go.  This  is  all  I  have 
to  say.  We  will  meet  just  as  if  this 
interlude  had  not  been  played.  We 
shall  neither  forget  it,  probably;  but 
we  will  act  as  if  we  did." 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  Castleton 
left  the  room.  He  gained  the  main 
hall,  opened  the  door,  and  descended  to 
the  street  He  walked  several  blocks, 
without  regard  to  the  course  he  was 
taking.  Presently  he  saw  some  market 
wagons  rumbling  along.  Approaching 
a  gaslight,  he  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 

Following  the  course  of  the  wagons, 
he  permitted  himself  to  stroll  on  to- 
ward one  of  the  large  markets.  The 
preparations  for  supplying  the  great 
city  had  already  begun.  He  passed 
among  the  different  stalls,  but  thinking 
only  of  the  scene  he  had  passed  through. 
He  tried  to  recall  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  but  his  recollection  was  con- 
fused. "At  any  rate,  I  have  not  to 
learn  that  lesson  again,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  started  to  walk  homeward. 

When  he  rang  at  his  own  house  about 
six  in  the  morning,  the  servant  supposed 
it  was  some  one  for  the  doctor,  and 
roused  him  accordingly,  before  he  open- 
ed the  door. 
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**  Who  is  ill  ? ''  asked  Dr.  Castleton, 
aa  his  son  pasaed  wp  to  his  room. 

A  few  days  after,  Mi's.  Delaine  and 
Castle  ton  met  in  tlie  Fifth  ATenue,  She 
bowed  to  him  graciously.    An  ordinary 


observer  could  not  have  detected  the 
slightest  difference  from  her  usual  sala- 
tation.  Castleton  could.  It  satisfied  him 
that,  in  her  own  words,  she  would  acTer 
trouble  him  more. 


A  MINING  ADVEKTURE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 


A  BEJLL  EXPERIENCE, 


1h  the  jiutumn  of  18(30,  I  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  mining  engineer  at 
the  silver  mines  of  S^urtu  Rita  in  Ari- 
zona. 

Tiie  hacienda  which  was  to  bo  my 
home,  lay  in  a  broad  and  picturesque 
Yalley,  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Santa  Rita  mountains,  and 
on  the  south  by  high  and  castellated 
cliffs  of  diirk  poq)hyrie3  and  white 
tufa.  Through  the  open  valley,  toward 
the  west  J  toweiing  over  fifty  miles  of 
intervening  country,  the  hom-like  peak 
of  the  Baljoquiveri  niountiiln  was  al- 
ways visible,  its  outline  sharply  cut  on 
the  clear  sky.  The  Santa  Rita  valley 
consists  mainly  of  mesa-hmtl,  its  outline 
broken  by  jagged  rock«,  rising  like  isl- 
ands fram  the  plain,  or  hy  the  round- 
backed  spurs  from  the  mountains.  The 
surface  of  these  spur-hilla  is  roughened 
by  a  net-work  of  innumerable  mineral 
veins. 

The  drainage  from  the  mountains 
posses  through  the  valley  in  a  deeply- 
cut  cafion,  containing  here  and  there  a 
little  WAti*r,  while  fhroughout  the  rest 
of  the  vaUey,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  springs,  water  can  be  had  only 
by  digging.  A  few  cottonwooils  occur 
along  the  watcr-coui'ses,  and  a  good 
growth  of  mesqnit  trees  and  acticias 
covers  the  bottom-land.  The  mesa  is 
the  home  of  a  great  variety  of  cacti,  the 
yucca,  and  the  fouquiera,  a  shrub  send- 
ing up  from  the  root  a  large  number  of 
simple  i^teraSj  covered  with  sharp  thorns, 
and  in  the  season  bearing  beautiful 
fiowcr-^,  Scuttered  live-oaks  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  arc  peculiiir  to  the  spur 
[Jiills,  As  we  approach  the  summits  of 
the  higher  hilb  the  live-oaks  give  place 


to  small  cedars,  ^liile  on  the  8aot(iRiti 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  dx 
thousand  feet,  begins  an  invaluable  but 
limited  growth  of  fine  pine  timl>er. 

The  whole  valley  and  it«  enclosing 
hills  are  covered  with  abundant  grass 
of  several  kinds,  which,  while  of  great 
importance  to  the  country,  give  to  this 
a  parched  appearance.  It  is  in  reality 
a  crop  of  hay,  never  being  green  except 
where  burnt  off  before  the  rainy  season. 
The  peculiar  effect  of  this  vegetation  is 
heightened  by  the  abundance  of  the 
short  columnar  fi<h-!iook  cactus,  tise  ' 
yucca,  the  broad  thorn-pointed  leavea 
of  the  Spanish  bayonet,  and  the  tall 
lance-like  stem  of  the  century  plant,  ; 
bearing  its  gracefully-pendant  flowers. 

The  scenery  of  Arizona,  dependent  in  I 
great  part  on  its  climate  aud  vegetaticra, 
is  unique,  and  might  belong  to  another 
planet.  No  other  part  of  the  world  is 
so  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory  as 
Ls  this  region,  and  especiallj^thij  valley. 
Seen  through  its  wonderfully  clear  at- 
mosphere, with  a  bright  stm  and  an 
azure  sky,  or  with  every  detail  brongbt 
out  by  the  intense  light  of  the  moon, 
this  valley  has  seemed  a  paradise ;  and 
again  under  circumstances  of  intense 
aniriety  it  has  been  a  rery  prison  of 
hRib 

The  valley  of  Santa  Rita  had  been, 
it  k  said,  twice  during  the  past  two 
centuries,  the  scene  of  mining  industry ; 
and  old  openings  on  some  of  the  veins, 
as  well  as  ruined  furnaces  and  anidtnis, 
exist  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  But  the 
fierce  Apaches  had  long  since  depopu- 
lated the  country,  and  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Jesuit  i>ower,  all  at- 
temj^t  at  regular  mining  ceased* 
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The  object  of  tbe  Santa  Rita  com- 
pany was  to  reopen  the  old  miDes,  and 
extract  the  immense  qnaotities  of  silver 
with  which  th^y  were  credited  by  Mexi- 
can tradition.  In  Mexico,  where  mining 
13  the  inaiu  ficcupatjon  of  all  clasaea, 
tales  and  traditions  of  the  enormous 
richness  of  some  region,  always  inaccea* 
sible,  are  handed  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  form  the  idle  talk  of 
the  entire  population.  The  nearer  an 
ancient  mine  may  bo  to  the  heart  of  the 
Apache  stronghold,  the  more  massive 
the  columns  of  native  silver  left  stand- 
ing as  support  at  the  time  of  abandon- 
ment. It  is  not  strange,  therefore^  when 
we  consider  how  easily  our  people  are 
swindicd  in  miumg  matters,  that  we 
find  them  lendmg  a  willing  ear  to  these 
tales,  and  believing  that  '*  in  Arizona 
the  houfs  of  your  horse  throw  up  silver 
with  the  dust/* 

The  capital  of  our  company  was  not 
proportionate  to  the  results  expected  to 
be  achieved,  and  the  work  before  us 
was  correspondingly  difficult.  Ever^^ 
thing  had  to  be  done  with  the  means 
famished  by  the  country.  Wc  needed 
fuel,  fixe-proof  furnace  materials,  ma- 
chinery and  power,  and  t!ie  supply  of 
these  furnished  by  nature  in  Arizona 
was  of  a  kind  to  necessitate  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  exiierimenting, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  our  ore.  This  and 
the  work  of  exploration  and  opening 
of  the  veins  kept  me  closely  occupied 
through  the  winter. 

The  aeason  was  promising  to  pass 
without  our  hacienda  being  troubled  by 
the  Indians,  when  one  morning  our 
whole  herd  of  forty  or  fifty  fine  horses 
and  mules  were  missing.  There  were 
no  animals  left  to  follow  with^  and  the 
reanit  of  a  day'^s  pursuit  was  only  the 
finding  of  an  old  horse  and  two  jack* 


Several  times  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  and  spring  we  were  at- 
tacked by  Apaches,  and  our  mines  were 
the  scene  of  more  fighting  than  any 
other  part  of  the  territory. 

Aside  from  this,  little  of  note  occur- 
red, until  newa  came  that  the  troops 


were  to  be  recalled,  leaving  the  country 
without  any  protection.  The  excite- 
ment was  very  great  among  the  settlcrg, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  country  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  umible  to  fur- 
nish mutual  assistance. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  mili- 
tary began  an  uncalled-for  war  with  the 
Apaches.  In  the  beginning  of  April^  I 
believe,  some  Indians,  of  what  tribe 
was  not  known,  carried  off  a  cow  and 
a  child  belonging  to  a  Mexican  woman 
living  with  an  American.  Upon  the 
application  of  the  latter,  the  command- 
ant at  Fort  Bnchaiian  dii^patched  a 
force  of  &evGnty-livc  men  to  the  nearest 
Apache  tribe.  The  only  interpreter  at- 
tached to  tlie  expedition  was  the  Ameri- 
can who  was  directly  interested  in  the 
result. 

Arriving  at  Apache  pass,  the  lie  me 
of  the  tribe,  the  lieutenant  in  command 
raised  a  white  fiag  over  his  tent,  under 
the  protection  of  ivhich  tiix  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  including  Cachees^  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Apache  nation,  came 
to  the  camp  and  were  iBvited  into  the 
tent. 

A  demand  was  made  tor  the  child 
and  cow,  to  which  the  Indians  replied, 
truly  or  falsely,  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  that  they  had  not 
been  stolen  by  their  tribe. 

After  a  long  parley,  during  which  the 
chkBj  protested  the  innocence  of  their 
tribe  in  the  matter,  they  were  seized. 
One  of  the  number  in  trying  to  escape 
was  knocked  down  and  pinned  to  the 
ground  with  a  bayonet.  Four  others 
were  bound,  but  Cacheci  seizing  a 
knife  from  the  guard,  cut  his  way 
through  the  canvas  and  escaped,  but 
not  without  receiving,  as  he  afterward 
told,  throe  bullets  fired  by  the  outside 
guard. 

And  this  happened  under  a  tJnited 
States  flag  of  truce.  At  this  time  three 
of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  tlie  na- 
tion were  concentrated  at  Apache  pass, 
and  when  Cachees  arrived  among  them, 
a  war  of  cxtcrminatiou  was  immediate- 
ly declared  against  the  whites. 

The  next  day  they  killed  some  pris- 
oners, and  in  retaliation  the  five  chiefs 
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were  hung.  Our  troops^  after  being 
badly  beaten,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
tlie  fort. 

Ill  the  jneantime,  orderB  came  for  tlie 
abandonment  of  tlie  territory  by  tlie 
soldi  era.  The  country  Tvaa  thrown  into 
consternation.  The  Apaches  began  to 
ride  Arouf^h  it  rough-shod,  succeeding 
in  all  their  attacka.  The  scttleis,  most- 
ly farmers,  abandoned  their  cropa^  and 
with  their  families  concentrated  for 
mutual  protection  at  Tucson,  Tubac^ 
and  at  one  or  two  ranches. 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  news 
came  of  the  bc^numg  of  the  rebellion 
at  the  East,  we  decided  that  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hold  our  mines,  our 
only  course  was  to  remove  the  portable 
property  of  the  company  to  Tubac,  We 
were  entirely  out  of  money,  owing  a 
considerable  force  of  Mexican  workmen 
and  two  or  three  Americans,  and  need- 
ed means  for  paying  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  property,  and  for  getting 
ourselves  out  of  the  country. 

As  the  Indians  had  some  time  before 
stopped  all  working  of  the  mines,  our 
stock  of  ore  was  tar  too  small  to  famish 
the  amount  of  silver  needed  to  meet 
these  demands,  and  onr  main  hope  lay 
in  the  possibility  of  collectiug  debts 
due  to  the  company.  In  pursuance  of 
tbls  plan,  I  started  alone,  but  well  ann- 
ed,  to  visit  the  Heiutzelman  mine,  one 
of  our  principal  debtors.  The  ride  of 
forty  miles  was  accomplished  in  safety, 
and  I  reached  the  house  of  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  J.  Poston,  in  the  afternoon, 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  money,  for  no 
one  could  afford  to  part  with  bullion, 
even  to  pay  dcbts^  I  took  puyment  in 
ore  worth  nearly  ^2,000  per  ton,  with  a 
little  flour  and  calico*  This  was  dis- 
patched in  the  course  of  the  aftenioon, 
in  charge  of  two  of  the  most  fearless 
Mexicans  of  the  force  at  the  mine. 

The  next  morning  I  started  home- 
ward alone,  riding  a  horse  I  had  bought, 
and  driving  before  me  the  one  that 
brought  nie  over,  I  had  so  much  trou- 
hie  with  the  loose  animal,  that  night 
found  me  several  miles  from  our 
hacienda. 

Only  those  who  have  travelled  in  a 


country  of  hostile  Indians  know  what 
it  is  to  jouniey  by  night.  The  uncer- 
tain light  of  the  stars,  or  even  of  the 
moon,  leaves  open  the  wid«^st  ficM  (or 
the  ima^nation  to  fill.  Fancy  giies 
life  to  the  blackened  yucca,  and  tmns- 
forms  the  tall  stem  of  the  centory  pJant 
into  t!A  lance  of  an  Apache.  The  car 
of  the  traveller  listens  ans^iously  to  tbe 
hreatliing  of  his  horse ;  and  his  ejc, 
ever  on  the  alert  before  and  behind, 
must  watch  the  motions  of  tbe  horae% 
eurs,  and  scrutinize  the  sand  for  trAcki, 
and  every  object  within  fifty  yards  for 
the  lurking-place  of  an  Indian. 

Still,  night  is  the  least  dangerot^ 
time  to  trtvvel,  as  one  is  not  ifasiJy  seen 
so  far  as  by  day.  But  after  a  few 
night  journeys  I  found  the  mental 
teniuon  so  uuben ruble  that  I  always 
chose  the  day-time,  preferring  to  ran  s 
far  greater  ri^  of  death  to  being  mads 
the  prey  of  an  over-strained  imagina- 
tion. Then,  too,  in  such  a  state  of 
society  as  then  existed,  the  traveller  in 
tho  dead  of  night  approaches  a  solitary 
house,  perhaps  his  own,  with  miich 
anxiety^  the  uften  occurring  mnssaiata 
of  the  whites  and  Mexicans  by  IndiaDBy 
and  the  as  fVequent  murders  of  the 
Americanos  by  their  own  Mexican  work- 
men, rendering  it  uncertain  whether  bo 
may  not  find  only  the  dead  bodies  of  Ids 
friends. 

About  thre4!  miles  from  the  hacienda, 
in  the  most  rocky  part  of  the  valley, 
the  horse  iti  fi^out  stopjied  short,  and 
both  animals  began  to  snort  and  trhow 
signs  of  fear.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  Indians  were  in  the  neigh^ 
borhood.  Both  horses  atarted  oEf  al  a 
run-away  speecl,  leaving  all  control  over 
either  out  of  the  question.  Fortuoate* 
ly,  the  free  horse,  taking  the  lead,  made 
firat  a  long  circuit  and  then  bounded 
o^  toward  the  hacienda,  followed  by 
my  own.  After  a  break-neck  oourae 
over  stony  ground,  leaping  locks  and 
cacti,  down  and  up  steep  hills,  and 
tearing  tlirough  thorny  bushea,  with 
cloth  iog  torn  and  leg.^  pierced  by  Uie 
Spanish  bayonet,  I  reached  the  liooseb 

The  wagon  with  the  ore,  although 
due  that  morning,  had  not  arrived,  and 
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this  was  the  more  remarkable  as  I  had 
not  seen  it  on  the  road.  When  noon 
came  the  next  day,  and  the  ore  still  had 
not  arrived,  we  concluded  that  the 
Mexicans,  who  knew  well  its  value,  had 
stolen  it,  packed  it  on  the  mules,  and 
taken  it  to  Sonora. 

Acting  on  this  supposition  Mt.  Qros- 
venor,  the  superintendent,  and  myself 
mounted  our  horses,  and,  armed  and 
provisioned  for  a  ten  days'  absence, 
started  in  pursuit. 

We  rode  about  two  miles,  and  de- 
scended to  the  foot  of  a  long  hill,  mak- 
ing a  short  cut  to  avoid  the  bend  of  the 
wagon-road,  which  for  lighter  grade 
crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream  a  few 
hundred  yards  higher  up. 

We  were  just  crossing  the  arroya  to 
climb  the  opposite  hill,  when  looking 
up  we  saw  the  missing  wagon  just  com- 
ing in  sight  and  beginning  the  descent 
One  of  the  Mexicans  rode  a  wheel  mule, 
while  the  other  was  walking  ahead  of 
the  leaders.  We  had  evidently  judged 
our  men  wrongly,  and  when  Grosvenor 
proposed  that  we  should  go  on  and 
come  back  with  them,  I  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Mexicans,  seeing  us 
prepared  for  a  long  journey,  would 
know  at  once  that  we  had  suspected 
them.  We  therefore  decided  to  turn 
back,  but  taking  another  way  homeward 
we  immediately  lost  sight  of  the  wa- 
gon. After  riding  a  few  hundred  yards 
we  dismounted  at  a  spring,  where  we 
sat  talking  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  rode  home. 

As  the  afternoon  passed  away  with- 
out the  arrival  of  the  wagon,  we  sup- 
posed it  had  broken  dgwn,  and  at  twi- 
light Grosvenor  proposed  that  we 
should  walk  out  and  see  what  caused 
the  delay.  I  took  down  my  hat  to  go, 
but,  being  engaged  in  important  work, 
concluded  not  to  leave  it,  when  my 
friend  said  he  would  go  only  to  a  point 
close  by,  and  come  back  if  he  saw  noth- 
ing. It  was  soon  dark,  and  the  two 
other  Americans  and  myself  sat  down  to 
tea.  By  the  time  we  left  the  table, 
Grosvenor  had  been  out  about  half  an 
hour,  and  we  concluded  to  go  after 
him. 


Accompanied  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
book-keeper,  and  leaving  the  other 
American  to  take  care  of  the  house,  I 
walked  along  the  Tubac  road.  We 
were  both  well  armed;  and  the  full 
moon,  just  rising  above  the  horizon  be- 
hind us,  lighted  brilliantly  the  whole 
country.  We  had  gone  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  were  just  beginning  to 
ascend  a  long,  barren  hill,  when,  hear- 
ing the  mewing  of  our  house-cat,  I 
stopped,  and,  as  she  came  running  to- 
ward us,  stooped  and  took  her  in  my 
arms. 

As  I  did  so,  my  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  her  snuffing  the  air  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  some  object  ahead  of  us. 
Looking  in  the  direction  thus  indicated, 
we  saw  near  the  roadside  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  crouching  figure  of  a  man, 
his  form  for  a  moment  clearly  defined 
against  the  starlit  sky,  and  then  disap- 
pearing behind  a  cactus.  I  dropped 
the  cat,  which  bounded  on  ahead  of  us, 
and  we  cocked  our  pistols  and  walked 
briskly  up  the  hiU.  But  when  we  reach- 
ed the  cactus  the  man  was  gone,  though 
a  dark  ravine  running  parallel  with  our 
road  showed  the  direction  he  had  prob- 
ably taken.  Of  Grosvenor  we  yet  saw 
nothing.  Continuing  our  way  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  full  of  anxiety,  we  be- 
gan the  long  descent  toward  the  arroya, 
from  which  we  had  seen  the  wagon  at 
noon.  Turning  a  point  of  rocks  about 
half-way  down,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
wagon  drawn  ofif  from  the  road  on  the 
further  side  of  the  arroya.  The  deep 
silence  that  always  reigns  in  those 
mountains  was  unbroken,  and  neither 
mules  nor  men  were  visible.  Observing 
something  very  white  near  the  wagon, 
we  at  first  took  it  for  the  reflected  light 
of  a  camp-fire,  and  concluded  that  the 
Mexicans  were  encamped  behind  some 
rocks,  and  that  with  them  we  should 
find  our  friend.  But  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  what  we  saw  was  a  heap  of 
fiour  refiectiug  the  moonlight.  Anx- 
iously watching  this  and  the  wagon,  we 
had  approached  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  latter  when  we  both  started  back 
— we  had  nearly  trodden  on  a  man  ly- 
ing in  the  road.    My  first  thought  was 
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that  it  was  a  Btrange  place  to  sleep  In, 
but  lie  was  naked  aad  lying  on  Ms  face, 
with  bis  head  down-hill  The  first  idea 
had  barely  time  to  Hii^h  through  my 
mind,  when  auother  foUowod— it  was 
not  sleep,  but  death. 

Aa  we  stooped  down  and  looked 
closer,  the  truth  we  had  both  iustinc- 
tive^j  felt  was  eyident— the  murdered 
man  waa  Gfosvenor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  intensity  of  emotion  crowded  into 
the  minute  that  followed  this  discovery. 
For  the  first  time  I  stooil  an  actor  in  a 
scene  of  death ;  the  victim  a  dear 
frieud ;  the  murderers  and  tlie  deed  it^ 
self  buried  in  mystery. 

The  head  of  the  murdered  man  lay 
in  a  pool  of  blood ;  two  lance-woiind* 
through  the  throat  had  nearly  severed 
it  from  the  body,  which  was  pierced  by 
a  dozen  other  thrusts.  A  bullet-hole  in 
the  left  breast  had  probably  caused 
death  before  he  was  mutilated  with 
lances.  He  had  not  moved  since  he  fell 
by  the  shot  that  took  his  life  j  and  as 
the  feet  were  stretched  out  in  stripping 
the  corpse,  ao  they  remained  stretehed 
out  when  we  found  hhn.  The  body 
was  still  warm,  indeed  he  could  not 
have  yet  reached  th«  spot  when  we  left 
the  house. 

I  have  seen  death  aince^  and  repeated- 
ly under  circumstances  almost  equally 
awful,  but  never  with  so  intense  a 
shock.  For  a  minute,  that  seemed  an 
age,  we  were  so  unnerved  that  X  doubt 
whether  wo  could  have  resisted  an  at- 
tack, but  fortunately  our  own  situation 
BOOH  brought  us  to  our  senses.  We 
were  on  foot,  two  miles  from  the  house, 
and  the  murderers,  whoever  they  might 
be,  could  not  he  fiir  o£F,  if  indeed  the 
spy  we  had  seen  had  not  already  started 
them  after  us.  Looking  toward  the 
wagon,  I  thought  I  could  discover  other 
^bodies,  but  we  knew  that  every  instant 
time  was  of  great  importance,  and 

ithout  venturing  to  examine  closer  we 
started  homeward. 

There  was  on!y  one  white  man  at  the 
hacienda,  tind  a  large  number  of  peons, 
and  we  did  not  yet  know  whether  the 
murderers  were  Indians,  or  Mexicans, 


who  would  probably  be  in  csollusion 
with  our  own  workmen. 

If  they  were  Indians,  we  might  es- 
cape by  reaching  the  bouse  before  they 
could  overtake  us ;  but  if  they  were  our 
Mexicans,  we  could  hardly  avoid  the 
fate  the  employe  at  the  house  most  il* 
ready  have  met  with. 

Taking^  each  of  us,  one  side  ol  the 
road,  and  looking  out,  one  to  the  Icfi, 
the  other  to  the  right,  our  reTolveii 
ready,  and  the  cat  running  before  b% 
we  walked  quickly  homeward,  unC)e^ 
tain  whether  we  were  going  away  from 
or  into  danger.  lu  this  manner  we 
wont  on  till  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
houses,  when  we  reached  a  place  where 
the  road  lay  for  several  hundred  yards 
through  a  dense  thicket — the  very  spot 
for  an  ambush.  We  had  now  to  decide 
whether  to  take  this,  the  shelter  way, 
or  another,  which  by  detaining  us  a  few 
minutes  longer  would  lead  us  over  an 
open  plain,  "where  we  could  in  tlie 
bright  moonlight  see  every  object  with- 
in a  long  distance.  The  idea  of  being 
able  to  defend  ourselves  tempted  us 
strongly  toward  the  open  plain,  but  the 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  every 
minute  caused  us  to  decide  quickly,  and 
taking  the  shorter  way  we  were  soon  in 
the  dark,  close  thicket.  Aa  we  came 
out  into  the  open  valley,  the  sensation 
of  relief  was  like  that  felt  on  escaping 
untouched  from  a  shot  you  luiTe  seen 
deliberately  fired  at  you*  Just  before 
reaching  the  house,  we  heard  Indian 
signals  given  and  answered  each  time 
nearer  than  before ;  but  we  gained  the 
door  safely,  and  found  all  as  we  had 
left  it ;  the  American,  unaware  of  dan- 
ger, was  making  bread,  and  tbe  Mexi* 
cans  were  asleep  in  their  quartern  We 
kept  guard  all  night,  but  were  not  at- 
tacked. 

Before  day li gilt  we  dispatched  a 
Me^tican  courier  across  the  mountains 
to  the  fort,  and  another  to  Tubac,  and 
then  went  after  Gros veneres  body.  We 
fuund  it  as  we  had  Icfl  it,  while  near 
the  wagon  lay  the  bodies  of  the  two 
Mexican  teamsters. 

We  were  now  able  to  read  the  history 
of  the  whole  of  this  murderous  affair; 
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The  wagon  must  bavc  been  attacked 
witliiti  less  than  five  mlntitea  after  we 
bad  seen  it  at  noon,  indeed  while  wo 
were  resting  and  smoking  at  the  spring 
not  four  hundred  yards  from  the  spot. 
A  party  of  Indians,  fifteen  in  number, 
as  we  found  by  the  tracks,  had  sprung 
upon  the  Mexicans,  who  seem,  unac- 
countably, not  to  Laye  used  their  fire- 
arms, although  the  sand  showed  the 
mark3  of  a  desperate  hand  to  hand 
struggle.  Having  killed  the  men,  the 
Apaches  cut  the  mules  loose,  emptied 
the  flour,  threw  out  the  ore,  which  was 
useless  to  them,  and  drove  the  animals 
to  a  spot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
where  they  feasted  on  one  of  them  and 
spent  the  day  and  night*  A  party  was 
left  behind  to  way-lay  such  of  us  as 
might  come  out  to  meet  the  team. 
When  Grosvenor  reached  the  spot  he 
was  shot  by  an  Indian,  who,  crouching 
behind  a  cactus  al>oiit  ten  feet  distant, 
had  left  the  impression  of  his  gunatock 
in  the  sand.  Knowing  well  that  their 
victim  would  be  so  light  by  others,  they 
had  left  the  spy  we  had  seen  ;  and  had 
not  the  cat  directed  our  attention  to 
him  at  the  moment  whea  he  was  mov- 
ing stealthily  away,  thereby  causing  ua 
to  walk  rapidly  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  and  faster  back,  we  could  hard- 
ly Ijave  escaped  the  fate  of  our  friend. 

During  the  day,  Lieutenant  Evans 
arrived  with  a  force  of  nineteen  boI- 
dicrs,  having  with  diflBculty  obtained 
'the  consent  of  his  commandant,  and 
Boon  atler,  Colonel  Post  on  reached  the 
mines  with  a  party  of  Amcrieans. 
Graves  had  been  dug,  and,  after  read- 
ing the  burial  service  and  throwing  in 
the  earth,  we  fired  a  vulley  and  turned 
away,  no  one  knowing  how  soon  his 
time  might  come. 

I  now  foresaw  a  long  and  dangerom 
work  before  us  in  extracting  the  silver 
from  our  ore.  We  could,  indeed,  have 
abandoned  the  mines,  and  have  escaped 
from  the  God-forsaken  land  by  accom- 
panying the  military,  which  was  to 
leave  in  two  weeks.  But  hoth  Jlr. 
Kobinson  and  myself  considered  that 
we  were  in  duty  bound  to  placo  the 
movable  property  of  the  company  in 


aafety  at  Tubac,  and  to  pay  in  bullion 
the  money  owing  to  men,  who  without 
it  could  not  escape.  To  accomplish  thb 
would  require  six  weeks'  work  at  the 
furnace,  crippled  as  were  all  operations 
by  the  loss  of  our  horses  and  mules. 

It  was  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  increase  our  force  of  Americans, 
not  only  for  protection  against  the 
Apaches,  but  more  especially  against 
the  possible  tre^ichcry  of  our  Mexican 
workmen,  for  at  almost  every  mine  in 
the  country  a  part  or  all  of  the  whites 
had  been  murdered  by  their  peons. 
One  of  the  ]>arty  which  had  come  that 
day  from  Tubac  was  engaged  on  the 
spot.  Partly  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
small  force  of  soldiers  wdio  should  re- 
main till  the  abandonment  l>pgan,  and 
partly  to  persuade  au  American  who 
lived  on  the  road  to  the  fort  to  join  us, 
I  resolved  to  accompany  Lieutenant 
Evans,  who  was  obliged  to  rttum  the 
next  day. 

Taking  with  me  a  young  Apache, 
who  had  been  captured  while  a  child, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  his  tribe,  I 
rode  away  with  Lieutenant  Evans,  in* 
tending  to  return  the  next  day.  The 
wagon  road  lay  for  ten  mi  Kb  along  a 
tributary  of  the  Bonorita  valley,  then 
ascended  the  So  nor  it  a  for  twelve  miles 
to  the  fort,  w^hile  a  bridle-path  across 
the  hills  shorteued  the  distance  some 
two  or  three  miles  by  leaving  the  road 
before  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys. 
To  reach  the  house  of  the  American 
wliom  I  mshed  to  sec,  w^e  would  have 
to  follow  the  Tvagon-road  all  the  way ; 
and  as  more  than  a  mile  of  it.  )>cfoi'e  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  lay  tlirough  a 
narrow  and  dangerous  defile,  or  an 
Apache  war-trail  that  w^tis  constantly 
frequented  by  the  Indians^  Lieutenant 
Evans  would  not  assume  the  responsi- 
bOity  of  risking  the  lives  of  his  men  in 
a  place  where  they  would  be  at  such 
disadvantage.  While  I  felt  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  take  infantry  mounted  on  mules 
throu|Th  the  defile,  it  was  of  the  first 
necessity  that  I  should  see  Mr.  Elliot 
Titus,  the  American  living  near  the 
junction  of  the  valleys.    At  the  point 
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where  the  hill- trail  left  the  road,  bid- 
ding good*by  to  Lieutenant  Evans,  who, 
could  he  have  left  his  men,  would  hare 
accompanied  me  himself,  I  was  soon 
alone  with  Juan,  my  Apache  l»oy.  As 
we  neared  the  gorge  I  observed  that 
Juan,  who  was  galloping  ahead,  stop- 
ped suddenly  and  hesitated.  As  I  came 
up  he  pointed  to  the  aand,  which  was 
covered  with  fresh  foot- tracks. 

It  waa  evident  that  a  considerable 
party  of  Indians  had  been  here  within 
half  an  hour,  and  had  dispersed  sud- 
denly toward  tlie  hills  in  different 
directions.  Our  safest  course  seemed 
to  be  to  press  forward  and  reach  Titus's 
house,  now  about  two  miles  oft  We 
were  on  good  horses,  and  these  animals, 
not  less  alarmed  than  ourselves,  soon 
brought  us  through  the  defile  to  the 
Sonorita  creek.  To  slip  our  horses' 
bridles  without  dismounting,  and  re- 
fVesh  the  animals  with  one  long  s%val' 
low,  was  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  we 
were  again  tearuig  along  at  a  run-away 
speed.  "We  had  barely  left  the  creek 
when  we  passed  the  full  length  impres- 
sion of  a  man^s  fonn  in  the  sand  with  a 
j»ool  of  blood  and  at  the  same  instant 
an  unearthly  yell  from  the  hills  behind 
us  showed  that  the  Apaehes^  although 
nut  visible,  were  after  us,  and  felt  sure 
of  bringing  us  down.  Our  horses, 
however,  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  au 
Indian  almost  flew  over  the  ground  and 
«oon  brought  us  in  sight  of  Tilus-s 
hacienda,  Tbia  lay  about  two  hundred 
yards  off  from  the  road  in  a  broad  val- 
ley shaded  by  magnificent  live  oaks. 

As  we  rode  rapidly  toward  ths  houses 
I  was  struck  with  the  quietness  of  a 
place  generally  full  of  life,  and  said  &o 
to  Juan. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  replied ;  "  I  saw 
three  men  just  now  near  the  house." 

But  as  we  passed  the  first  building,  a 
Bmith's  shop,  both  horses  ^hicd,  and  as 
we  came  Ui  the  principal  house^  a  scene 
of  destruction  met  our  eyes. 

The  doors  had  been  forced  in,  and 
the  whole  contents  of  the  house  lay  on 
the  ground  outside  in  heaps  of  broken 
rubbib'h.     Not  far  from  the  door  stood 

pile  made  of  wool,  com,  beans,  and 


flour,  and  capping  the  whole  a  gold 
watch  hung  from  a  stick  driven  into 
the  heap,  Stooping  from  the  saddle  I 
took  the  watch  and  found  it  still  going. 

As  I  started  t^i  dismount,  to  look  for 
the  bodies  of  the  Americans,  Juan  beg- 
ged of  me  not  to  stop, 

"  They  arc  all  killed/*  he  said,  "  and 
we  shall  have  hardly  time  to  reach  the 
road  before  the  Indians  come  up.  Prom- 
ise mc,^*  he  continued,  "  that  you  will 
fight  when  the  devils  close  with  us  j  if 
not  I  will  save  myself  now." 

A&suring  the  boy,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  brave,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  being 
scalped  and  burned  without  &  struggle  I 
put  spurs  to  my  restleaa  borae,  and  we 
were  soon  on  the  main  road,  but  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  a  large  party  of 
Apachee,  fortunately  for  us,  on  foot, 
were  just  coming  down  the  hill  and 
entered  the  trail  close  behind  us,  A 
volley  of  arrows  flew  by  our  hcadiii  bat 
our  horses  carried  us  in  a  few  secondi 
beyond  the  reach  of  these  n.i  m1 

the  enemy   turned   back.  Lf 

our  Bpecd,  we  were  nearlng  a  point 
where  the  road  crossed  a  low  spur  of 
the  valley-terraee  when  suddenly  seyer&l 
heads  were  visible  for  an  instant  over 
the  br*)w  of  the  hill  and  as  quickly  dis- 
appeared. Guessing  instantly  that  we 
were  cut  off  by  another  band  of  In- 
dian^i,  and  knowing  that  our  only  course 
was  to  run  the  gauntlet,  wo  rode  slowly 
near  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  rest  our 
animals,  and  tlien  spurred  the  terrified 
horses  onward,  determined,  if  jjos^ble, 
to  break  the  ambush.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  firing  into  a  party  of  men  who 
came  in  full  view  directly  as  wc  gallop- 
ed over  the  brow  of  the  bill,  when  a 
second  glance  assured  us  that  instead 
of  Apaches  they  were  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  burying  an  American  who 
had  been  killed  that  morning.  It  was 
tlie  imiYression  of  this  mail's  body 
which  we  had  seen  near  the  cn?ek.  He 
had  been  to  the  fort  to  give  notice  of 
the  miissacre  of  a  family  living  further 
down  the  river,  and  on  his  return  had 
met  the  same  fate,  about  an  hour  before 
we  passed  the  si^ot.  An  arrow,  shot 
from  above,  had  entered  his  Icfi  shoul* 
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der  and  penetrated  to  the  ribs  of  the 
other  side,  and  in  pulling  this  shaft  out 
a  terrible  feature  of  these  weapons  was 
illustrated.  The  flint-head,  fastened  to 
the  shaft  with  a  thong  of  deer-sinew, 
remains  firmly  attached  so  long  as  this 
binding  is  dry ;  but  immediately  it  is 
moistened  by  the  blood,  the  head  be- 
comes loose,  and  remains  in  the  body 
after  the  arrow  is  withdrawn.  The 
Apaches  have  several  ways  of  produc- 
ing terrible  wounds ;  among  others,  by 
^ng  bullets  chipped  from  the  half 
oxidized  mats  of  old  furnace  heaps, 
containing  copper  and  lead  combined 
with  sulphur  and  arsenic.  But  perhaps 
the  worst  at  short  range  is  produced  by 
bullets  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  aloe 
root,  which  are  almost  always  fatal, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  clean  the 
wound. 

On  reaching  the  fort  and  seeing  the 
commandant,  I  was  told  by  that  ofllcer 
that  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  weakening  his  force,  and  that  the 
most  he  could  do  would  be  to  give  me 
an  escort  back  to  the  Santa  Rita.  As 
the  troops  from  ]%rt  Breckenridge  were 
expected  in  a  fe^  days,  I  was  led  to 
expect  that  after  their  arrival  I  might 
obtain  a  small  number  of  soldiers.  But 
when,  after  several  days  had  passed 
without  bringing  these  troops,  the  com- 
mandant told  me  that  not  only  would  it 
be  impossible  to  give  us  any  protection 
at  the  Santa  Rita,  but  that  he  could  no 
longer  give  me  an  escort  thither,  I  re- 
solved to  return  immediately  with  only 
the  boy  Juan.  In  the  meantime  a  rumor 
reached  the  fort  that  a  large  body  of 
Apaches  had  passed  through  the  Santa 
Rita  valley,  had  probably  massacred  our 
people,  and  were  preparing  to  attack 
Tubac.  I  was  certainly  never  under  a 
stronger  temptation  than  I  felt  then  to 
accept  the  warmly-pressed  invitation  of 
the  oflBcers,  to  leave  the  country  with 
the  military,  and  give  up  all  idea  of 
returning  to  what  they  represented  as 
certain  death.  But  I  felt  constrained 
to  go  back,  and  Juan  and  myself  mount- 
ed our  horses.  I  had  hardly  bid  the 
officers  good-by  when  an  old  frontiers- 
man, Mr.  Robert  Ward,  joined  us,  and 


declared  his  intention  of  trying  to  reach 
his  wife,  who  was  in  Tubac.  As  we  left 
the  fort  a  fine  pointer  belonging  to  the 
conmiandant  followed  us,  and  as  he  had 
become  attached  to  me  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty and  few  scruples  in  enticing  him 
away  to  swell  our  party.  We  took  the 
hill  trail,  it  being  both  shorter  and 
safer,  and  had  reached  a  point  within 
three  miles  of  the  Santa  Rita  without 
meeting  any  very  fresh  signs  of  Indians, 
when  the  dog,  which  kept  .always  on 
the  trail,  ahead  of  us,  after  disappearing 
in  the  brush  by  an  arroya,  came  back 
growling  and  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs.  We  were  then  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  thicket,  and  spur- 
ring our  horses  we  left  the  trail  and 
quickly  crossed  the  arroya  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  above  the  ambush,  for 
such  the  fresh  Indian  tracks  in  the  dry 
creek  had  shown  it  to  be. 

We  reached  our  mines  safely,  and 
found  that  although  almost  constantly 
surrounded  by  Apaches,  who  had  cut 
oflf  all  communication  with  Tubac,  there 
had  been  no  direct  attack.  Our  entire 
Mexican  force  was  well  armed  with 
breech-loading  rifles,  a  fact  which,  while 
it  kept  off  the  Indians,  rendered  it 
necessary  that -our  guard  over  our  peons 
should  never  cease  for  an  instant.  Nor 
did  we  once  during  the  long  weeks  that 
followed  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
be  caught  at  a  disadvantage.  Under 
penalty  of  death  no  Mexican  was  allow- 
ed to  pass  certain  limits,  and  in  turn 
our  party  of  four  kept  an  unceasing 
guard,  while  our  revolvers  day  and 
night  were  never  out  of  our  hands. 

We  had  now  to  cut  wood  for  charcoal 
and  haul  it  in,  stick  by  stick,  not  hav- 
ing enough  animals  to  draw  the  six- 
horse  wagons.  This  and  burning  the 
charcoal  kept  us  nearly  three  weeks 
before  we  could  begin  to  smelt.  Our 
furnaces  stood  in  the  open  air,  about 
one  hundred  yards  £rom  the  main  house, 
and  on  a  tongue  of  high-land  at  the 
junction  of  two  ravines.  The  brilliant 
light  illuminating  every  object  near  the 
furnace  exposed  the  workmen  every 
night,  and  all  night,  to  the  aim  of  the 
Apache.     In  order   to  obtain  timely 
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notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Indians^ 
we  picketed  our  watch -dogs  at  pointa 
witfiin  a  hundred  yards  of  the  works  ; 
and  these  faithful  guard ei^  which  the 
enemy  ucyer  succeeded  in  killiog,  more 
than  once  saved  ns  from  a  general  mas- 
eacre.  The  whole  Mexican  force  slept 
on  their  arms  around  the  furnace, 
taking  turns  at  working^  sleeping,  and 
patrolling^  receiving  rations  of  di* 
luted  alcohol,  sufficient  to  increaae 
their  courage  without  mnking  them 
dj*unk. 

More  than  one  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Apaches  to  attack  us,  but  being 
always  discovered  in  time,  and  failing 
to  surprise  us,  thej  contented  them- 
selvs  with  firing  into  the  force  at  the 
furnace  from  a  di^stance.  In  the  condi- 
tion to  which  we  all,  and  especially  my- 
^f,  bad  been  hrought  by  weeks  of 
llceplcss  anxiety,  nothing  con!d  sound 
*inore  awful  than  the  sudden  di&cliargo 
of  a  volley  of  rifles,  accompanied  by  un- 
earthly yells,  that  at  times  broke  in 
upoa  the  silence  of  the  niglit.  Before 
daylight  one  morning  our  chief  smelter 
was  shot  while  tending  the  furnace ;  it 
then  became  necessary  for  me  to  perform 
this  duty  myself,  uninterruptedly,  till  I 
could  teach  the  art  to  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  a  Mexican, 

I  foresaw  that  the  greatest  danger 
from  the  Mexicans  was  to  he  anticipated 
when  the  eilver  should  be  refined,  and 
made  arrangements  to  concentrate  this 
work  into  the  last  two  or  three  days, 


and  leave  the  mine  immediately  alter  it 
was  finished* 

Dispatching  a  messenger,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Tubac,  I  engaged  a 
number  of  wagons  and  men,  und  on 
their  arrival  everything  that  could  be 
spared  was  loaded  and  sent  oK  The 
train  was  attacked  and  the  mules  fftolen, 
but  the  owner  and  men  ea^aped,  and 
bringing  fresh  animals,  Bucceeded  ia 
carrying  the  property  into  Tubac. 

At  last  the  result  of  six  weeks'  smelt- 
ing lay  before  us  in  a  pile  of  lead 
j!)//jnt'Acf«  containing  the  silver^  and  there 
only  remained  the  separating  of  ihcse 
metals  to  be  gone  through  with.  Dar- 
ing this  process,  which  I  w^asobJiged  to 
conduct  myself,  and  which  lasted  some 
fifty  or  sixty  hours,  I  scarcely  closed  my 
eyes ;  and  the  three  other  Ameiicans, 
revolver  in  hand,  kept  an  unceasing 
guard  over  the  Mexicans,  whose  manner 
showed  plainly  their  thoughts.  Before 
the  silver  was  cool,  we  loaded  itw  We 
had  the  remaining  propcrtr  of  the  com- 
pany, even  to  the  wooden  machine  for 
working  the  blast,  in  the  returned  wig- 
ons,  and  were  on  tbi  way  to  Tubac, 
which  we  reached  the  same  day,  the 
15th  of  June.  Here,  while  the  last 
wagon  was  being  unloaded,  a  rifie  was 
accidentally  discharged,  and  the  ball 
passing  tlirough  my  hair  above  the  ear 
deafened  me  for  the  whole  afternoon. 

Thus  ended  my  e3q>erience  of  eight 
months  of  mining  operations  in  an 
Apache  stronghold. 


« 
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FALLEIT  ANGELS. 

Thet  were  to  be  the  fairest  ever  known 

In  the  sphere  of  unstain'd  Art,  and  to  hold  the  high,  far  places 
Among  the  shapes  of  Beauty  born  of  stone. 

With  divincat  lift  of  wings  and  diviuest  calm  of  faces. 

The  sculptor  started  backward  with  a  cry. 

And  ho  passed  across  his  eyes  his  piteous,  worn  hands  slow!; 
Was  this  his  great  white  vision  of  the  sky, 

Standing  palpable  in  marble,  yet  all  radiant  and  holy  t 

He  saw  his  days,  his  nights,  his  passions  there. 

And  Ms  strength,  a  giant  image  that  seem'd  wrestling  with  its  stilh 
Impri&onVl  in  one  wide  hu&h  of  despair 

At  the  feet  of  fallen  angels  staring  back  with  empty  chillneaE  1 
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UTERATCRE— AT  HOHE. 


Tds  Wohah  Q€£Stiox,  bo  long  coDilned 
to  TcvolutioDiirj  journals  and  political  ftrenaSi 
— Id  which  hist  the  voices  of  iia  adroc&tca 
haf  e  been  ftDjrthhig  but  **  soft  und  low," — ^has 
at  length  liaen  to  the  dignity  of  Lltcmture, 
ID  the  peraoii  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  whosa 
little  volume,  **  The  Subjection  of  Woujcn,'^ 
bftS  ktelj  been  publlahed  by  I).  Appleton  k 
Cow  What  grouod  Mr.  Mill  wouU  take  there- 
in, could  have  been  predicted  w  HU  ccrt4imty 
bj  hifl  readers,  both  from  the  gcnorul  tenor 
of  hu  philosophy,  and  from  the  reverence  ho 
bis  olirays  manifested  for  the  memory  of  hia 
departed  wifc^  who,  8o  far  back  as  lSai»  pub- 
lished B  paper  in  the  Mdinhttrgh  Revum^  (or 
waa  it  tlie  Wtalmimter  /)  iii  which  she  main- 
tained that  one  half  of  the  human  race  a^re 
now  "  pas&iug  through  life*  iq  force^J  subordi- 
nation to  the  other  half."  Thia  is  subfitiinLially 
tlie  view  of  Mr.  Mill  himself,  and  he  gives  ua 
hia  reiisoiis  for  entertaining  it,  aome  of  con* 
siderable  weight,  and  others  of  oo  weight  at 
all,  tliat  we  can  perceive.  To  convince  fitach 
of  hia  readers  as  arc  not  predisposed  to  accept 
his  theory  of  the  entire  subjection  of  woman 
to  tnan,  would  require  the  presentation  for 
their  inspection  and  inatriictioii  of  more  hts- 
tory  than  he  probably  has  at  his  command ; 
and,  even  were  the  requisite  amount  io  pre- 
sented, of  less  ingenious  and  more  practica! 
deductions  than  he  would  be  likely  to  make. 
It  ifi  so  ea«y  to  fi^nd  just  what  one  looks  for 
in  biitory,  and  notyog  elde,  and  do  hard  to 
find  ju€t  what  is  really  there^  and  nothing 
else.  When  Nero  can  be  white  washed  into  a 
mild  and  beneficent  prince,  and  Oeury  the 
Eighth  into — we  forget  exactly  what  Mr. 
Froode  roakea  idm  out  to  have  been,  it  can- 
not be  dilhcultlo  blacken  man-kind  aa  regards 
iffoftiait-klnd.  That  men  have  withheld  from 
women  many  of  their  rights  \a  certain ;  and  it 
l^  e^uutly  certain  that  men  have  also  with- 
held 03  many,  and  as  audeniable,  rights 
from  each  other,  And,  as  they  arc  now  gain- 
ing, or  regaining^  their  freedom,  fio  woman  is 
ia  now  gaining,  or  regaining,  hem. 

Precisely  what  Woman's  Rights  arc,  out* 
aide  of  the  family,  where  she  rules  more  su- 
premely than  man,  is  the  point  at  issae  in  the 
Woman  Question,  and  one  upon  which  Mr. 
Mill  ahedj  the  light  of  hU  clear  mmd  and  the 


warmth  of  his  generous  heart.  He  does  nol 
convince  us  that  woman  is  the  equal  of  man^ 
(more's  the  pity  for  us,  perhaps,)  but  he  does 
eonvince  iis, — what,  indeed,  we  never  doubted 
— that  manjr  avenues  of  employment,  many 
wajs  of  usefulness,  have  been  unwisely  and 
too  long  closed  agatn.^t  her,  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  open  them  at  once,  and  bid  her  God* 
speed  therein.  Here,  we  thtnk,  ho  is  most 
at  home,  and  here  he  must  carry  with  him 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  tliiok,  and 
they  at^  those  who  wilt  carry  others. 

And  here  ho  is  at  one  with  Mr.  Horace 
BushncJI,  wlioso  "  Woman's  Suffrage ;  the  Re- 
form againat  Nature,"  (Scribncr  k  Co.)  may 
be  considered  as  an  answer  in  advance  to  Mr. 
Mill^s**  Subjection  of  Women.*'  Mr.  Bush- 
nell  combats  the  notion  of  the  equaUty  of  the 
sexes,  or,  rather,  he  maintains  that  the  differ- 
ences between  them  do  not  constitute  ine- 
qualities, as  they  neither  prove  the  one  supe- 
rior, nor  the  other  inferior.  And  thia,  we 
take  it,  is  the  ground  Ufjou  which  most  think- 
ing men  stand,  and  the  ground  upon  which 
woman  will  eventually  win  whatever  is  worth 
winning  in  her  impending  struggle, — should 
there  be  one  with  man. 

Mn  HushncU  is  opposed,a$  his  title  suggeetsii 
to  the  nght  of  woman  to  the  suffrage,  holding, 
in  fact,  that  mail  himself  has  no  natural  right 
to  it,  in  that  it  ig  conferred  upon  him,  and 
not  bom  with  bim.  This  crotchet,  as  many 
may  call  it,  will  not  be  acceptable  to  his 
readers,  but  it  is  not  without  a  share  of  truth. 
He  considers  us  egregiously  conceited  about 
It,  and  Fayst  '^  After  oil,  our  free  suShige 
state,  when  taken  close  at  hand,  as  when  we 
go  to  the  ballot,  makes  a  ratlier  coarse,  half 
nasty  element ;  where  men  are  pitched  into 
count,  without  any  consideralion  of  merit  or 
weight,  and  where  they  vote  promotions,  with 
only  the  fceldeat  merest  chance  reference  to 
the  merit  of  the  promotions  voted.  The  ma^ 
chine ry  ia  drv*adfully  lo*e,  aud  the  look  of 
order  and  right  is  only  what  a  pill-mell  opera- 
tion yields.  We  are  coaxed  and  flattered, 
for  the  lime,  by  the  feeling  that  we  are  doing 
something  great,  and  getting  a  more  advanced 
consequence  in  it ;  but,  for  one,  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  any  so  great  benefits,  either 
personal  or  public,  are  coming  out  of  the 
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suffrage  as  wc  arc  wont  lo  assume/*  **  There  ig 
iTiufh  h&s  for  \is  all  here/*  lie  continues^ ''  thaii 
our  coarse  patriotic  fervors  nssuiuevand  a  great 
deal  tesa  for  women  tlinn  for  men^  If  tbe 
scheme  of  Buffrage  must  go  dowTi,  it  will  be  a 
very  great  advantnge  that  oirr  women  are  not 

I  iL     It  will  go  dowD,  if  at  all,  simply  by  the 

itting  proeess  of  its  own  corruption**  and  our 
^Lmbitious  women  will  liiid  liLdc  eomfort  in 
being  tbe  bad  other  half  that  goes  down  with 
itJ'  Mr.  IJushneU  draws  a  vivid  ehetch  of 
womeu  mingling  in  the  uproar  of  primary 
meetingSj  going  to  the  polls,  etc.,  etc,  but» 
as  ihey  have  not  done  this  y^^t,  let  us  hope 
that  he  is  uunece^^urily  alatTneiL 

Whether  women  arc  fitted  to  fill  thrones  Is 
one  of  the  qaefitinua  discussed  both  by  Mr. 
Mill  und  llr,  Bushnell,  and,  na  might  have 
been  expected,  they  arrive  at  very  difierent 
concluaiiitia.  Mr»  Mill  dcdttrea  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Bmall  number  of  reigning 
cjueens  have  shown  more  talent  for  rule  than 
men,  thou*;h  many  have  occupied  the  throne 
in  diflicult  perioda.  '*  It  13  remarkable,  too, 
that  they  have,  in  a  great  number  of  in* 
stances,  been  distinguished  by  merits  the  most 
opposite  to  the  imaginary  and  conventional 
character  of  women.  They  have  been  us 
much  remarked  for  the  firmnea?  and  vigor  of 
their  rule,  aa  for  its  inteirigence.  When,  to 
queens  and  empresses,  we  ad  J  regents,  and 
vice^rcgent!)  of  provinces,  the  list  of  women 
who  have  been  eminent  rulers  of  mankind 
swells  to  a  great  lengLlL"  Thi^  **  admit- 
ted truth  ^'  a^  Mr.  Mill  considers  it,  is  not 
adTuitled  at  all  by  Jlr.  Bu^hnell,  who  does  not 
500  the  badness  of  the  joke  iti  the  mtying 
that  qneens  are  better  than  kiug^  because 
der  king?  women  govern,  but  under  queens, 

fin.  ^o  fielccta  Elizabeth  of  England  as 
not  ft  bad  example  of  a  successful  female 
mlor^  and  certainty  nose  has  been  more  fro* 
quentlv  held  up  for  admiration  on  account  of 
the  splendor  of  ber  administration  ;  and  bo 
Gnds  it  nearly  impossible  to  Imagine  that  a 
woman  of  so  many  weaknesses,  and  tossed  by 
by  so  many  uncomfortable  tempers,  can  have 
added  mucli  to  the  success  of  her  reign  that 
was  fairly  from  herself.  '*  She  was  surround- 
ed, as  It  wcrp,  and  caged  by  a  body  of  no- 
bles, and  grave  couifsellors,  and  great  men 
piUured  iu  wiso  moderation  and  heroic  self- 
roapect,  and  she  knocked  herself  about  among 
them,  first  against  one,  and  then  against  oji- 
othcr,  persecuting  some,  annoying  all,  and 
calling  It  government ;  whereas,  in  fact,  they 
oU  were  governing  her,  with  as  much  pnticneo 
as  they  couhj,  or  as  much  impatience  as  they 


must ;  and  keeping  her,  by  their  chan^g  tt» 
tractions  and  repulsions^  within  the  exkduittbfe 
conditions.  There  never  was  a  finer  itltistrt- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  womefn  oa  such  are  not 
called  to  use  authority,  for  with  all  the  force 
she  employed,  the  tyrannical  cdictd  she  prth 
noimced,  and  the  im[icriousaDdluivightT«{rs 
■lie  assumed,  she  was  held  up  Ui^gclj  bj  the 
courteously  moderated  pity  of  ber  great  men, 
and  as  to  genuine  personal  authority,  she  nercr 
bad  a  trace  of  it  in  the  fedlng  of  ttnybody.** 
'^  Her  court  endured  her  as  an  odioat,  royallf 
detestable  woman,  and  sought  to  make  Ibe 
best  of  ber,  as  far  as  they  could*  And  when 
shti  died,  it  was  not  a  day  too  soon.  Bluf  had 
filled  the  masculine  gap,  and  been  as  moch  of 
CI  man  in  the  Hue,  as  perhaps  she  could;  bttt 
they  wanted  now  a  man — whether  to  bo  worse 
or  better  J  they  must  J  earn  for  themselves.  *^ 

In  view  of  the  difference  of  th«r  opin- 
ions as  regards  hiatorical  fact*,  in  which  eaieb 
appears  to  find  what  he  wants ;  and  in  view 
of  the  entire  opporfiion  of  their  views  aa  to 
the  rights  and  capabilities  of  womftti^  we  arc 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  Mf, 
Bushnell  and  Mr.  Mill.  Our  reftders,  bowufer, 
may  be  more  fortunate,  so  we  commit  to  Uieir 
judgments  the  case  of  these  learned  doo- 
tors,  each  being  in  his  own  opinion,  llie 
"  soundest  casuist  **  alive. 

^- —  There  must  be  a  cliarm  in  the  writing  of 
verse,  without  reference  to  its  substance  or 
quality,  or  so  many  people  would  not  be  al 
it  from  one  ycar*s  end  to  anotlier.  We  ct& 
imagine,  perhaps,  the  rapture  w^hieh  potest- 
ea  the  poet  when  a  noble  thought  is  bom  in 
bis  brain,  or  a  profound  and  passionate  feeUng 
in  his  hc'UTt^  but  wc  cannot  imagme  tbe  men* 
tal  condition  into  which  the  poetaster  uiges 
himself,  or  suffers  hicuself  to  drlfc,  wliiJc  in 
the  act  of  composition,  and  in  wbich  he  evi- 
dently remains  long  afterward,  freqiienlly  to 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  is  natnnd  that 
many  men  should  be  ignorant  of  man  j  ihing?^ 
und  yet  be  Ignorant  of  their  ignorance,  but 
that  any  man  should  mistake  his  igpnoranee 
for  knowledge,  Is  unnatural,  or  only  natural 
among  the  class  of  unfortunates  whom  we 
need  not  name  further.  And  ono  hi  generally 
at  a  loss  to  deckle  which  most  characterizes 
those  jingling  gentry — their  fielf  deceit,  or 
tht'ir  self-conceit,  both  are  so  absurd*  We 
have  upon  our  table  asmany  Tolumea  of  ftrso 
as  there  are  Muses,  but  the  Huae*  bave  In- 
spired none  of  them,  although  they  may  sow 
and  then  have  cast  a  not  unkindly  glnnoe  lO* 
ward  two  or  three  of  the  would-be  poct5. 
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We  take  up  ^fr,  IIf?iirv  Abbey,  vrhoao 

**  Stories  In  Verse  '*  are  published  by  Ran- 
dolph &  Co.  Tbero  are  six  of  them,  four  be- 
ing Id  bhmk  verse,  and  very  blank  verse  too. 
**  Blanche^**  the  opening  storj,  ia  wntten  in 
many  measupc?,  all  being  fluenlly  and  grace- 
fully handled.  Its  first  defect  is  tbat  it  per- 
petually reminda  us  of  Tennyson^s  "  Maud," 
its  last,  that  its  ^imilea^  nietnph&r«,  etc.,  are 
atrociou?.     Wluit  can  be  worse  than  this? 

L*'A  BacoTiEinnUaiJ  dimple 
Uipi  ft  vrlac'^iip  ill  h*r  obcek." 
Unless  it  be  this : 
*'  A  Huuk  thotm  tUrougb  htr  lar^  dark  eyw 
A»  $<irnei!riLi'».  tn  ibe  »loriny  »klo«, 
The  llgiht  puU  tlirough  an  arm, 
Whicti,  spreiwlSng  flity  fir  notl  wl<1e, 
^^Drawft  ibc  bni(i*l  cartnln  cloud  «5li!e^ 
1^      Biakbg  the  "nbol^  etrtli  wortu.^' 

Or  thia  i 
"  They  Hrilked,  and  o*er  Ibem  aaw  tha  fplder  moon 
Weftvlng  LLe  fiatin  upon  lis  wt-^  of  cloud/'^ 

But  in   the  t bape  of  forced   conceits  these 

»  three  lines  will  bear  the  palm  from  anything 
written  siDco  Alexander  Stnitli's  *'  Life  Dra- 
ma:'' 

'*■  The  new  tword  moon  igitnit  the  rtolet  alej 

•  Is  hdd  aloft,  by  one  wlille  lum  <jf  cl'itid 

Baited  from  tbe  843nibT0  ftliDulder  of  a  blll.^^ 
Mr.  Abbey  should  learn  the  difference  be- 
tween Imagination  and  Fancy,  and  if  he  can- 
not ri^  to  the  one^  see  to  it  that  be  doe&  not 
drag  the  other  down  into  bathos.  *'  Karagwo  ** 
is  an  attempt  to  make  the  life  of  an  American 
8laTe  poetic,  and  not  a  succeseful  one.  *'  De- 
metrius," an  Eastern  story,  ia  written  with 
Bpirit,  in  the  measure  of  "Lady  Geral din c*a 
Courtship,*'  to  which  it  has  added  nothing 
new,  and  from  which  it  has  subtracted  nothing 
old,  in  the  w^ay  of  rhythms  and  cadences*  It 
Is  lotendcd  to  be  dramatic,  but  is  not,  since 
no  man  out  of  an  insane  a»ytum  would  erer 
proclaim  hiroaclf  such  a  villain  aj  Demetrius 
doea,  and  with  Fijch  an  utter  absence  of 
ehame.  '*Tbe  Strong  Spider"  ia  a  hideous 
fautafiTj  whilo  '*  Grace  Bernard'^  is  simply 
horrible*  **  Veera*'  is  about  as  probable  as 
SoQthey^s  Eastern  epics,  and  has  the  same 
"excuse  for  being"  as  they,  wbieh  is  just 
none  at  all 

A  much  worse  poet  tlian  Mr.  Abbey  Is 

Mr*  George  H*  Calrert,  whose  pamphlet  poem, 
'*  Ellen,"  bearing  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Shel- 
don k  Co.,  is  the  cloudiest,  nmrkiest^  mud- 
diest perfonnance  that  we  hare  ever  reid. 
And  the  strange  thing  about  It  is  that  Mr. 
Calvert  is  a  very  clever  inan.  We  recall  bis 
Ut^e  volume  "  The  Gentl'?man,**  a  well  con- 
•  Mered^  thoogbtfol  ossay,  that  may  be  read 
iritb  profit  for  its  matter,  and  with  pleasure 
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for  its  style,  which  is  facile,  graccfttl,  and 
elegnnt.  Mr.  Calvert  Is  a  skilful  writer  in 
prose,  but  hl^  skill  deserts  him  the  moment 
he  essays  to  write  in  verse,  or  else  he  aban< 
dons  It,  and  his  taste  with  it,  from  some  sin* 
gular  notion  or  other  in  regard  to  the  re* 
qui  r  erne  nts  of  verse.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
aa  if  be  thought  that  the  farther  he  could  get 
from  prose  the  nearer  he  would  get  to  poetry, 
but  the  result  does  not  juolifyblm  in  any  such 
belief,  if  be  entertains  it,  for  as  far  as  '*  Ellen  " 
in  from  prose,  it  is  still  farther  from  poetry. 
If  such  writing  as  this  is  poetry,  and  the 
itonza  below  is  not  an  unfair  speeimen  of  the 
language?  and  spirit  of  the  whole  piece,  there 
have  been  but  few  pocta  in  England  or 
Amcriea  before  Mr.  Cakert,  and  we  Irmt 
there  will  be  still  fewer  after  him ; 

"  Man^A  ei)Tn[>lox  spUt>rIo  belDio;,  fur  Its  weal 
hVcdln^  cn-icttve  unity  In  all 

Uln  di?ei?e  powvn,  theacnlj  tbd  white  f«iil 
Of  gaod  buinET  ect  when  ict  l»not  a  tbr&U 

Of  p4»6k!iti.  bill  Iht"  genifrouii  pulgea  feel 
Tbpm  ihmb  wlibin  It*  Uf<^,    The  eeiuelcat  call 

or  jncn  tit  nmn  were  mocked  bj  answers  dark 

TVllU  iJie  clowj  brcattilng  of  a  bealia]  hark." 

In  '*  Beautiful  Snow  and  other  Poems  '* 

by  J.  W.  Watson,  (Turner  Brothers  &  Co.^ 
Fhiladclphirt),  mixed  with  much  that  is  ficti- 
tious and  sensational,  there  is  oeeasiomdly  a 
true  and  Bim|>le  note.  **  Beautiful  Snow/^  we 
learn  from  a  printed  slip  in  the  volume,  bos 
other  ctaimanta  to  its  authorship  than  Mr* 
Watson,  ju5t  as  '*  Rock  me  tosleop^  mother" 
has  other  claimants  to  its  authorship  than 
Mrs.  Akera  (that  was),  and  with  much  less 
reason,  for  while  tbe  latter  would  really  bo  a 
feather  in  the  cap  of  most  amateur  poets,  the 
former  is  hardly  worth  stealing  by  anybody, 
Mr.  Watson  would  have  done  well,  we  think^ 
had  he  left  it  out  of  bia  collection^  except 
that  its  absence  would  have  deprived  him  of 
the  occasion^  which  be  embraced,  to  write  a 
letter  that  hia  publishers  could  print.  There 
is  nothing  unjustifiable  in  his  proceeding,  of 
conrse,  but  we  could  wi^h  it  imdonc,  never- 
theless, just  as  we  could  wish  he  was  not  so 
eager  to  seize  upoti  trivial  and  temporary 
thenies,  because  they  might,  could,  would,  or 
ehotild  be  popular.  Wo  recognize  Mr.  Wat- 
son as  one  of  the  multitudinous  dingers  of  the 
Kebcllion — a  class  for  whom  we  never  could 
entertidn  much  respect,  In  that  they  appeared 
to  regard  the  most  drcudful  of  evils — War  as 
a  literary  GodHcnd,  celebrating  the  valor  of 
our  soldiers  not  so  much  from  patriotism,  as- 
for  the  few  paltry  dollars  it  would  put  in  their 
pockets.  Something  nolder  than  this  gave 
birth  to ''The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic.'* 
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and  "  Stone  wftU  Jack  son's  Way,"  atid  '*Mis8* 
ing,  Privftte  William  Smitli,"  which  k  tbe?  best 
poem  ill  Mr,  Watson's  Tolunie.  The  real  of 
his  war  poctrj  is  not  bad,  byt  ihe  poelry  th&t 
U  not  bad,  is  slill  very  far  from  good 

*^  Poems'^  byTbeophilua  H,HiU(Hurd 

&  Houghton),  contain  n  promise  of  BoaietbiDg 
better  frutu  their  writer,  who  boa  a  good  car 
for  melody,  and  a  sense  of  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  nature^  wlueh  he  would  do  well  to 
cultivate.  He  Bhould  olao — ^if  he  will  pardon 
us  tbe  impertinence  of  oifermg^  advice — s^tick 
to  simplieity  in  bis  choice  of  Btibject?,  and  in 
bis  methodg  of  troaiing  them,  lie  would  do 
well  to  forget  Poe,  and  to  remember  that  an 
Alejcandiine  Ia  always  out  of  place  in  a  son- 
net,  especially  nt  the  close  of  its  second  qimr- 
train.  His  careless  and  un studied  piei^e, 
"  Willie/'  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  bis  collection, 
not  excepting  **Tbe  Mother^*  Prayer,"  which 
id  an  addition  to  our  smtdl  stock  of  good  reli- 
gioua  poetry. 

We  cannot  say  the  mme  of  *'  The  Siege 

of  Babyton,"  by  Ibe  author  of  "  Afranius," 
etc.,  who,  we  discover  from  Fome  twelve 
closely-printed  pogea  of  **  Notice?,**  ut  the  end 
of  the  broi'ftm'e^  ts  Rev.  Professor  John  M. 
Leavitt  Prof.  Learitt  is  a  follower  of  »ll- 
man,  and  if  Milman's  sacred  epics  and 
dramas  cun  be  read  now,  we  fuppose  Prof. 
LeflVitt^s  tragedy  of*'  The  Siege  of  B^ibylon" 
can  he  likewise.  Not  having  attempted  the 
former  since  our  "  green  aad  salud  days,** 
wc  have  not  attempted  the  latter,  beyond  ft 
few  pagCi<i,  which  we  found  as  dull  as  they 
were  respectable. 

Mr,  Charles  G,  Leland  is  like  the  late 

Lord  Byron,  in  respect  to  waking  up  one 
morning  and  finding  himself  famous,  not  on 
account  of  a  new  Cbilde  Ilurold,  gloomiest  of 
Etighsh  misanthropes,  but  on  account  of  an 
old  Ilans  Breitmann,  merriest  of  beei^swig- 
ging  Dutchmen,  Wc  say  an  oid  Hans  Breit- 
miian,  for  he  has  been  before  the  public  a  long 
time,  bia  early  years  having  been  passed  in 
running  round  the  poets*  comers  iii  country 
new/fpapers.  He  Is  as  unique  in  his  way,  this 
venerable  Hans,  as  young  Hosea  Bigelow 
ia  in  his,  and,  like  Hosea,  there  is  too  much 
of  him.  Wo  laugh  at  hi^  Dutch-English 
awhile,  and  lire  of  it,  as  we  luugb  at  Hoeea^B 
Yankee-English  awhile^  and  lire  of  that,  Tlie 
old  Baying  that  the  half  ta  more  than  the 
whole,  nowhere  holds  eo  good  as  in  comic 
poetry,  which  has  few  reasons  for  exist  tug  at 
all,  and  none  that  wQl  tolerate  tediongncBa. 
Tbe  *'  Breitmann  Btdlads  "  are  published  by 
Messrs.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 


Of  **  The  Gems  of  German  Lyrica^"  a 

volume  of  translations  done  into  English  by 
Henry  D,  Wireman,  and  published  by  Menii. 
Ckiton,  Bx^msen  k  Haflfelfiogcr,  of  Phila., 
wc  have  only  to  say  that  gems  ia  qncstioD 
are  not  only  bungiogly  set,  but  that  many  of 
them  are  not  worth  setting  at  all,  Wag 
about  the  same  pkca  in  German  LitcfaCote 
that  the  songs  of  Cbariea  Swain  fill  in  Eng^ 
lifih.  Of  course,  UMand,  Freil]grath«  aad 
men  of  that  stamp  ought  not  to  be  named 
betide  Charles  Swain,  but  if  a  translator  so 
belittles  tbeir  verse  as  to  snggcsft  the  com- 
parison^  it  L^  his  fault  and  not  ours, 

-^■^  ifessrs,  J.  B,  Lippincott  k  Co*  have  re* 
printed  "  Beatrice,*'  by  tbe  Hon,  Koden  Noel, 
opparetttly  a  youthful,  and  certainlj  a  poxz- 
ling  performance.    Thai  it  is  the  work  of  a 
cultivated  person  is  evident,  and  also  that  be 
IS  halting  in  bis  poetical  opinions,  his  story 
being  such  as  a  young  Byrcm  might  have 
conceived,  and  his  verse  such  as  a  young 
Wordsworth   might  have  wnttcn,  the  one 
being    romantically  improbable,    the    other 
wordy  and  monotonous*    The  best  thin^  in 
*^ Beatrice'*  arc  ita  descriptions  of  Italian 
scenery,  and  the  best  ^gle  passage  in  it 
this: 
**  And  preMcd  hfi  mouth  to  her»  eonvolslvriy, 
A«  though  he  fTeemed  that  \f  M*  Uviog  heal 
Conht  not  pass  Into  her,  at  U'JMit  b«?r  c»>rd 
Migrht  pB»B  to  blm  ;  and  be  might  br  totwrr 
Ueoeef<,»rlh  dctui  cold  with  her,** 

Wc  have  a  profomid  admiration  for 

Geot^  Eliot,  Its  a  novelist,  and  no  adatliaiion 
a t  all  Ibr  h er  as  a  poet.  She  is  no  poet,  and  from 
present  appearances  will  never  become  one. 
Tbe  greatness  of  her  intellect  and  the  inicn- 
eity  of  her  genius  struggle  in  vain  with  tbe 
task  she  set  herself  in  '*  How  Lka  Loved  the 
King,"  (Fields,  Osgood  <k  Co. ;)  for  what  la 
good  in  that  pnthetie  little  story  coines  from 
Boccaccio,  and  what  is  bad  from  hi^nelfl  She 
is  ignorant  of  the  very  technicalcticis  of  the 
poetic  art,  th<3  A.  B.  C,*a  of  rbytiliron,  etc, 
which  the  merest  versiflcr  generally  has  Jr' 
bis  fingers*  ends.  Such  rhymes  as**yokc^ 
and  rock,**  **wftfi,**  "rose,**  "disclose^' 
^*  leaves,'*  and  **  believes,"  **  would'*  and 
**mood,**  "space'*  and  ** lofUneas,''  would  be 
unpardonalde  in  a  school-girl — what  ate  they 
In  the  author  of  ♦*  Adam  Bede  '^  and  •*  Bo- 
mola?"  The  strait  to  which  she  is  ptil  In 
order  to  find  a  rhyme  for  so  simple  a  word  la 
**  form,**  results  in 

"  Tbe  finlalied  ttotn 
Of  hortcmiuiahlp" 

whatever  that  may  be.  If  she  bad  sdaetad 
a  difhcult  mcaiorc  to  write  bt,  we  mi^  not 
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wonder  nt  hor  occasiOD&l  lapses^  but  we  cim 
not  aroid  wonder  irben  the  measure  U  so 
fitnipfe  UB  the  ordimuy  heroic  couplet,  which 
we  owe  to  Marlowe,  who  was  the  finst  to  use 
H  in  mrmtivc^  in  his  "  Hem  and  Leonder/* 
wherein  its  capabilities  may  be  fteen  to 
gi^atcr  ad  vantage  than  in  anj  later  poem, 
except,  perhaps,  **  The  Storj  of  Rimini/'  and 
Morriu's  "Earthly  Paradise.^*  Let  us  for- 
get George  EhoCa  failures,  however, — her 
**  Liaa/'  and  '*  Spanish  Gjpsy,"  aod  remember 
"  Silas  Mamer  "  and  "  F«lii  Holt  '* : 
**  /Vr  vhtTt  the  attthor  iff  a  food  vt  knom. 
Let  iM  fuAjoii  t9  pay  (he  irat^ut  thanJm  te«  MoeJ* 

So  ends  the  Nine.  **  Descend,  ye  Kine  \  " 
The  iMnOttnt  of  Poetry  thai  haa  aeoumu- 
kted  upon  our  hinds  during  the  Iftst  thfoe 
or  four  moiiihs,  and  of  which  we  hare  express- 
ed our  opiDiuu  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  Tbculogy  by 
which  we  have  been  OTerwhelmed|  and  of 
whieh  we  purpose  saying  but  little  here,  for 
Bercral  reasonSL  As^  first,  that  a  literary 
citiic  is  ticarcely  fitted  by  hb  previous  studtea 
And  prescut  purguita,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
theotogical  wrtters,  and  tlie  spefciaUies  to 
which  they  uuay  hare  devoted  tbomsclves; 
aod,  second,  that  the  specialties  in  question, 
©ren  when  in  sympathy  with  his  own  reli- 
gious Ticw^  are  generally  put  into  literary 
forms  which  can  give  him  no  criiicoi  pleasure. 
Now  and  then  fae  is  fortunate  enough  to  fall 
in  with  *  theologian,  so  to  speak,  In  whom  he 
eanaot  but  feel  a  warm  lubeUeetual  inter^t; 
and  such  an  oue  is  the  Rev.  Frederick  Wil- 
Uaui  Roberlisoii,  whose  ^*  Sermons^  have  just 
been  published  by  Meaara.  Field,  Osgood 
&  Co.,  in  two  thick  volumes  of  between  six 
Eud  seven  hundred  pages  each* 

Few  readers  of  culture  in  this  coimtry 
need  be  told  who  Frederick  Robertsou  was, 
the  miuiner  of  life  he  led,  aud  tlio  amount 
sod  character  of  the  work  he  performed. 
No  recent  English  divine  (for  he  was  a  divine, 


in  the  highest  sense *of  the  word,)  has  left 
his  mark  more  unmistakably  on  the  religious 
history  of  the  tin»e,  winning  alike  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  by  the  elevation  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  purity  nnd  Ixiftuty  of  hi^  faith. 
He  impressed  bim^^lf  on  the  hcAi  minds  aud 
hearts  of  his  time.  Mr.  Henry  Crahb  Robin- 
son, whose  entertaining  **  Diary  ^'  has  recent- 
ly beea  given  to  the  world,  writes  of  him 
with  AS  much  warmth  as  of  his  greatest  idol, 
WordwOfih ;  and  Mr  Robinson  was  in  th€ 
main  a  man  of  the  world.  It  was  so  with 
others.  Nor  was  Robertson's  work  merely 
confined  to  the  pulpit  He  was  active  in 
everything  that  would  contribute  to  the  good 
of  mADkind,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  politics 
and  CDattera  of  nadomd  moment,  liVbiit  he 
had  most  at  heart  was  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  of  whom  he  was  always  the 
fii&nk  and  faithful  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
devoted  the  wisest  of  his  secular  thoughts. 
These  were  embodied  in  two  Lectures  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute, at  Brighton,  on  the  Influence  of  Poetry 
on  the  Working  Classes,  **  They  are  nccea- 
sarily  brief,"  says  his  biographer,  **  but  every 
line  is  suggestive.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anywhere  so  true  an  estimate  of  our 
modem  poetry ;  while  the  exquisite  snatches 
of  critickm  on  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tennyson,  reveal  a  power  which,  in  these 
days  of  hasty  reading,  and  flippant,  shaltow 
remark,  we  can  iU  affbrd  to  lose."  Our 
chief  interest  in  Robertson  is  derived  from 
the  reading  and  remembrance  of  these  ad- 
mirable Lectures,  though  we  share,  wo  hope, 
in  the  tender  admiration  which  Ima  cluster* 
ed  arotind  his  memory  for  itUellectual  and 
moral  work  of  a  different  and  higher  order. 
For  the  doctrinal  pointji  In  his  writings  we 
care  nothing,  but  much  for  their  fervent  and 
lofty  religious  feeling— in  a  word,  their 
Christian  spirit  This  we  say,  from  a  lay- 
point  of  view,  on  Roberlson^s  "  Sermons.'* 
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Tetc  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  introduced  la£t 
spring,  will  soon  be  put  in  operation ;  aud^ 
tmdess  we  are  greatly  mistaken  in  their  ehar- 
ftcter,  and  in  the  motives  that  tniQucnecd  their 
adoption,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Academy  and 
the  future  of  American  Art.  For  several 
jettTB  pAftt  it  has  been  evident  that  changes 
of  some  kind  were  neocBuary  to  the  well  being 


of  the  Academy,  though  what  should  he  their 
preci.^e  character  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
inquiry.  Many  of  the  members  were  in  favor 
of  a  complete  rcorgani^tion  on  a  now  and 
broader  basis.  They  contended  that  the 
Academy  had  not  grown  with  the  growth  of 
art  in  America;  that  its  efficiency  was  im- 
paired by  restrictions  that  bxd  been  well 
enough  in  their  day,  but  which  the  progress 
of  art-culture  la  this  country,  and  the  iz»- 
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Greasing  number  of  anists^  bad  novr  rendered 
absurd  aad  harmfQl  Xnotlier  party  opposed 
qU  Tlolent  cbaugCB,  and  held  that  all  that 
was  uecded  to  sustain  tho  mflucacc  of  the 
Aciid^my  was  greater  zeul,  aod  ^dtlity  in  the 
observance  of  the  old  rules  and  cu stoma. 
Both  sides  were  doubtless  perfectlj  siuoere, 
and  animated  bj  the  saoie  earnest  desire  to 
advance  tbc  interei^ts  of  urt  iu  America. 

At  lengthy  however,  the  party  in  favor  of 
reform  prevailed,  and  effected  certain  changes 
which  we  regard  as  neceasarj  and  practical ; 
and  which,  we  are  glad  to  learti,  bavc  re- 
ceived the  cordial  approval  of  a  large  ma* 
jority  of  tlie  artbts.  It  i&  not  denied  that 
under  the  old  system  many  abuses  sprang  up 
and  became  ao  deeply  rooted  that  nothing 
but  a  thorough  revolution  could  eradicate 
them.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
this  should  be  sOw  Abuses  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  the  natural  fruit  of  routine. 
They  grow  tip  silently  ttud  unobserved,  and 
gradually  assume  force  and  authority.  Cos* 
torn  reconciles  men  even  to  the  worst  ahuaes^ 
and  makes  them  impatient  of  reforms  and 
changes  of  every  kind  until  absolutely  forced 
into  them.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Academicians,  Probably  not  half  a  dozen 
artists  were  not  convinced  lliat  some  changes 
were  necesfiary  to  put  the  Academy  in  effec- 
tive working  order.  The  only  real  question 
was,  what  should  be  the  character  of  tho 
changes,  and  ipou  this  t|uestiou  the  Aca- 
demicians divided.  For  a  long  time  there 
was  very  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  par- 
ties; but  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  these 
difl'crencca  have  been  amicably  adjusted,  and 
that  the  most  Ihorougb  h:irmany  is  likely  to 
prevail  in  carrying  the  changes  into  oper- 
ation. 

The  most  important  reform,  perhaps,  was 
that  effected  in  the  conbtltutiou  of  the  Hang- 
ing Committee,  which  has  been  reduced  from 
thirteen  to  three  members.  Complamta 
against  the  act! cm  of  Hangmg  Committees 
are,  it  la  true,  nothing  new  uoder  the  smi. 
They  began  with  the  first  exhibition  ever 
opened,  and  will  probably  never  die  oot  un- 
til every  artist  has  the  privilege  of  hanging 
Ids  own  pi  em  res  in  the  very  best  places,  or 
until  a  gallery  fihall  be  constructed  where  all 
places  Bhall  be  equally  good.  But  the  size 
of  the  hanging  committee  was  productive 
of  many  evils  which  cannot  arise  under  the 
now  system, — such  aja  filling  up  the  lino  with 
their  own  works  and  those  of  their  friends, 
and  other  acta  of  favoritism  which  caused 
dl£aeii.>iocs  among  tho  Acndciidcian^,    Great 


Injustice  was  often  done  In  this  way,  in  most 
cases  tminteiitiooallj,  we  have  no  doubt 
The  reduction  of  the  committer  will  certain- 
ly effect  a  great  and  most  desirable  change 
in  thi^  respect.  The  responsibility  nill  be 
coufined  within  narrower  limits,  and  there 
will  necessarily  be  more  regiird  for  the  gtn- 
eral  interests  of  the  Academy  in  the  anrnog*- 
mcDt  of  the  exhibitions. 

Scarcely  les^  salutary  was  the  change  made 
in  regard  to  the  office  of  President.  Qcreio> 
fun.%  this  officer  bos  held  his  position  yea/ 
after  year,  until  he  cLose  to  retire;  and 
though  tho  presidency  of  the  Academy  ba* 
alwaya  been  held  by  artists  of  great  cttltute 
and  honorable  distinction,  it  wis  appate&t 
that  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  In  the  ofBef 
would  infuse  more  Ufe  and  vigor  tnio  the 
management  of  Its  affairs.  This  haj  beeo 
secured  by  a  provision  that  the  offic«  ahaH 
not  be  held  by  the  same  person  dming  two 
consceutive  tcrms^  though  he  may  be  re- 
elected after  an  interval  of  one  term. 

A o other  reform  effects  a  nullcal  change 
In  the  membership  of  the  Academy.  Though 
styled  National,  it  was  in  realitj  a  local  In* 
Btitution,  none  but  artists  residing  in  New 
York  being  admitted  to  full  membership  in 
its  ranks.  The  rule  is  now  so  chang^ed  that 
its  membership  is  open  to  American  arttitf 
wherever  they  may  reside,  iheir  election 
depending  solely  on  their  merits.  This 
amendment  gives  the  Academy,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  existence,  the  right  to  be  styled 
National. 

We  congratulate  the  Academy  on  the  pfts* 
gage  of  these  amendments.  They  are  re* 
foriBB  of  the  very  highest  Importance,  and 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  intportant  influence  on 
the  interests  of  art  in  this  country-  We 
shall  look  for  immediate  benefit  from  their 
operation. 

We  have  before  us  a  Httle  pamphlet 

couUiining  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  df 
"  The  Ladies'  Art  Association,"  a  new  society 
formed  to  promote  the  intcrcsta  of  women  ar- 
tbts.  The  movement  is  a  good  one^  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  to  be  of  great 
beneOt  to  ladles  who  study  art  ta  »  pro^ 
fessioD.  We  understand  that  the  society  b«9 
eectiied  the  lease  of  a  large  and  well-lighled 
room  in  Clinton  Hall,  capable  of  accommo* 
dating  about  thirty  ea^ls,  which  will  be  rent- 
ed at  a  moderate  price  to  ladles  engaged  in  the 
Btudy  of  &rt.  They  have  also  erogaged  roooii 
in  the  '*  Woman^a  Bureau  **  building,  in  Saai 
23d  street,  though  they  have  no  connection 
\riih  that  institutioo,  na  a  perniuieDt  gaUeiy 
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of  exhibition  for  the  worlds  of  women  ar- 
tists. Works  for  sale  can  be  exldbited  in 
this  gallery,  and  the  prices  can  be  ascertain- 
ed from  the  attendant  in  charge. 

—  Two  little  books  on  the  elements  of 
drawing  and  color  have  recently  appeared, 
which  deserre  more  attention  than  is  usually 
given  to  works  of  this  character.  They  are 
**  Drawing  without  a  Master  "  and  "  The  Man- 
ual of  CJolor,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
Madame  Marie  Elizabeth  Cavd,  and  published 
in  this  city  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son.  Ma- 
dame dav6,  a  French  artist  and  drawing- 
teacher  of  high  repute  in  her  own  country, 
in  these  admirable  treatises  unfolds  the 
method  of  instruction  invented  by  herself, 
and  by  her  applied  with  great  success  in  the 
practice  of  her  profession.  Simple  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  from  a  cursory  glance  through 
the  manuals,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  thor- 
ough and  practical  method  of  teaching  a  dif- 
ficult art  M.  Eug6ne  Delacroix,  the  illus- 
trious artist,  says  of  it,  in  an  article  in  the 
Jlevue  des  Deux  MondeSy  that  it  is  **  the  only 
method  of  drawing  that  really  teaches  any- 
thing,'^ and  that  the  author,  in  publishing  her 
essay,  has  "  rendered  invaluable  service  to  all 
who  have  marked  out  for  themselves  a  career 
of  aft."  To  these  high  encomiums  we  may 
add  the  approval  of  the  French  Inspector 
General  of  Fine  Arts,  who,  in  his  report  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  says  of  this  meth- 
od, that  it  leads  to  the  following  results : 

1st.  A  remarkable  correctness  in  the  en- 
wmbU  and  contour  of  a  figure  or  any  other 
object: 

2d.  A  reproduction  from  memory  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  copy: 

3d.  Acquaintance  with  the  masters;  I 
have  readily  recognized  Raphael,  Holbein, 
and  others,  in  the  drawings  from  memory  of 
Madame  Cav6*s  pupils,  and  I  thus  conclude 
they  have  for  themselves  become  familiar  to 
a  certain  degree  with  the  great  masters : 

4th.  Finally,  the  idea  of  perspective ;  that 
is,  that  without  having  learned  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  science,  pupils,  in  tracing  from 
nature,  execute  correctly  the  greatest  diflS- 
culty  in  the  art  of  perspective  foreshorten- 
ing." 

Madame  Cav6's  method  of  instruction  is, 
as  we  remarked,  exceedingly  simple.  The 
first  lessons  consist  in  tracing  a  drawing  or 
gome  simple  object  in  nature  through  a  tMn 
and  very  transparent  gauze,  reproducing  the 
image  thus  traced,  and  ascertaining  if  the 
reproduction  is  exact  by  laying  over  it  the 
original  tracing.  This  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  method.  It  possesses  the  advantage 
of  training  the  eye  and  hand  together,  with- 


out causing  weariness  to  either,  and  enables 
the  pupil  to  see  and  correct  errors  without 
the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  The  lessons  be- 
come more  difficult  as  the  pupil  advances. 
Drawing  from  memory  is  enforced,  the  pupil 
being  required  to  reproduce,  without  the  aid 
of  the  model,  the  drawing  previously  traced 
and  copied.  These  lessons,  though  chiefly 
addressed  te  young  pupils,  will  be  of  great 
service  to  any  one  desirous  of  mastering  the 
art  of  drawing. 

The  Manual  of  Color,  which  forms 

the  second  part  of  Madame  Cav6*s  method, 
has  likewise  received  very  high  praise  from 
French  artists,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  for- 
mer. This  is  not  surprising,  as  color  is  a 
much  more  difficult  art  to  teach  than  draw- 
ing, and  can  be  learned  best  by  those  who 
have  no  need  to  be  taught.  Still,  Madame 
Cav6  gives  some  excellent  practical  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  methods  of  working  and 
materials,  and  young  people  who  take  lessons 
in  art  as  a  mere  amusement,  or  an  "  elegant 
accomplishment,"  will  find  her  book  a  very 
safe  and  pleasant  guide.  It  had  been  better, 
perhaps,  had  the  translator  omitted  the  good 
lady's  philosophical  reflections  on  politics, 
which  are  not  only  out  of  place  in  such  a 
work,  but  exquisitely  absurd.  For  example, 
on  the  6th  page  occurs  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage: 

*'The  Creator  of  all  things  has  willed  it 
thus,  in  order  that  we  should  remain  human  ; 
otherwise,  from  one  experience  to  another, 
ever  progi;es8ing,  we  should  simply  be  gods 
by  this  time.  With  a  little  of  philosophy  in 
our  hearts,  wo  can  pardon  those  fools  who 
upset  our  country,  crying :  Progress  1  pro- 
gress !  They  do  not  know  that  progress  in 
everything  has  its  limits,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  cross.  Governments  are  like 
men,  a  happy  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  I 
said  a  happy  mixture,  and  I  will  not  take  it 
back :  without  the  bad,  we  should  not  know 
the  good.*' 

Could  any  one  but  a  French  woman  have 
written  the  following  sentences  ?  We  have 
no  doubt  they  were  prompted  by  the  most 
serious  feeling,  and  yet  they  strike  an  Ameri- 
can reader  very  differently.  Speaking  of 
Rembrandt's  system  of  light  and  shade,  she 
says: 

"God  has  given  us  this  great  lesson  in  col- 
oring, by  making  the  eanh  round,  with  a 
single  sun  to  light  it ;  here,  directly ;  there, 
more  or  less  obliquely.  From  this  point  of 
view,  if  indeed  he  looks  at  us  from  up  there^ 
he  must  enjoy  the  most  striking  and  varied 
effects.  For  him,  that  part  of  the  globe 
which  receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
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tb(?  most  salient  point  of  his  momentanly 
f billing  panorama^  Further  oft',  sliadows 
app<?ar  on  every  side  and  ibrm  the  moat  di- 
Tersified  and  at  tractive  eceiie^,'^ 

These  faulta  of  tiate  do  net,  bowcvtr,  de- 
tract from  the  vajue  of  the  books  03  manuals 
of  instruction.  They  ought  to  find  tbcir 
way  into  every  school  where  the  elements  of 
drawing  and  painting  form  a  part  of  the  course 


of  Btudy*  They  would  do  much  iowtrdi 
popularmng  a  beautiful  art,  and  smootb* 
ing  the  vitLj  towards  tnasteruig  ]t&  difflcnl- 
ties. 

Wc  may  add  that  portfolios  of  tnoddsi 
aod  all  the  materials  necessary  to  the  ptie- 
tiee  of  this  metho<j^  have  been  pn^ired  mi* 
der  the  superintendence  of  Uidtane  CM, 
and  may  be  obtained  of  the  pubtisber. 
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"  Oiford  wiM,**  is  the  brief  telegram 

flushed  over  the  wires,  and  received  in  New 
York  within  tL*n  minutes  fiftcsr  the  boat  race 
between  Harvard  and  Oiford  was  decided. 
The  announcement  was  certainly  a  diaap> 
poliJtment^  though  few  rcidly  expected  the 
Harvard  boys  to  win.  One  of  their  number 
wjs  ill ;  but  thu3  out  of  the  question, 
it  was  hardly  within  the  range  of  probabili- 
ties, all  thingg  congidercdj  that  they  should 
win  against  a  crew,  which,  heaidea  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  h-eing  thoroughly  ac^iuainted  with 
the  course,  was  thetr  equal  in  every  other 
rci^pect,  and  had  not  been  subjected  lo  the 
trying  effects  of  a  long  voyiige,  a  change  of 
dict^  atid  a  change  in  the  system  of  steering. 
All  these  things  told  against  the  Horvand 
crew ;  and,  notwithstandiDg  all,  they  did 
splendidly.  Under  the  circumstance?,  their 
defeat  was  little  short  of  victory.  The  sur- 
prise is  not  that  they  were  beaten,  but  that 
thpy  came  so  near  to  winning  the  race. 
Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the 
well-earned  honor  of  the  Oxford  crew,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  race  has  estab- 
lished the  superiority  of  the  Harvard  crew 
and  their  style  of  rowing ;  for  it  k  apparent 
that  had  they  been  as  familiar  with  the  course 
a^  their  competitors  wcrc^  they  must  have 
bcAten.  Let  Oxford  return  the  visit  next 
year,  and  send  her  very  bc3t  men  to  row 
against  Harvard  over  an  American  course, 
and  (here  can  be  little  doubt  thut  Harvard 
would  win.  Meantime,  all  honor  to  both 
crewa  for  the  pluck  and  skill  exhibited  on 
both  aides  during  the  contest. 

Some  people  have  lately  revived  the  old 
discission  as  to  the  value  of  athletic  sports, 
and  ei<peciidly  of  boiding.  One  eminent 
leholar  contends  that  a  i*mdent  should  avoid 
every  kiiid  of  active  phyBlcul  exercise,  as 
tending  to  divert  vital  force  from  the  bniin, 
and  making  a  boy  an  athlete  lUBtead  of  a 
scholar.  Well,  if  they  only  make  him  a 
mnn,  that  is  aU  we  can  a^k  for.     The  great 


want  of  a  nation  is  mc&f  not  echotafB^  md 
physical  training,  when  not  driven  to  faE- 
tremities,  h  better  adapted  than  bowing  doim 
to  Greek  and  Latin  and  Pbilosophy  to  bring 
out  the  qualities  of  real  manhood.  Whkb 
was  the  greater  nation^  the  old  Grvek,  wiUi 
its  magnificent  pby&ical  culture,  or  the  t^«r- 
man  of  thirty  years  ago,  wHh  all  its  pbiloso* 
phy  and  learning  f  One  was  a  nadun  of 
heroes ;  the  other,  a  nation  of  dreamers  ami 
philosopher*.  The  Turner  Societies  bate 
done  more  for  tlie  regeDcration  of  Genuaaj 
than  all  her  Universities* 

-  '  The  earth  transformed,  should  be  die 
title  of  our  new  geographies.  Truly  nm 
is  wurking  changes  almost  as  marreUonf  u 
those  which  gcolc^ical  books  now  teach  aa 
to  believe  took  place  in  the  stupendous  yoolb 
of  the  world.  Tlie  Dutch  pump  an  oveua 
dry.  If  we  cannot  make  ii$e  of  the  Koitb- 
west  passage  to  Indta,  we  sever  eot)tmc>uls 
and  unite  oceans.  We  cannot  level  the 
Atp@,  but  we  cut  through  them.  Abd  now 
M.  Les^eps,  revering  the  example  of  the 
Duteh,  proposes  to  transform  the  great  des- 
ert of  Sahara  into  a  vast  lake  €f  recall,  by 
letting  the  waters  of  the  Red  $ea  into  that 
immense  basin.  This  was,  duubtlr^  only  ft 
humorous  suggestion,  but,  as  many  a  true 
word  is  spoken  in  jest,  some  of  u^  may  Iit» 
to  see  the  project  carried  out.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  M«  Lesseps  Is  to  get  the  Kcd  Sea 
waters  across  the  Nile,  which  flows  between 
them  and  the  great  de&ert,  but,  mt  an  English 
epic  poet  says : 

*'  ^hea  energinng  projecfa  mra  yormtt 
Whut  arc  tho  miracles  they  caniiDt  dof 

Surely  the  cmiuent  Frenchman,  who  Lit  per< 
forn>ed  what  the  greatest  £nglish  engineers 
pronounced  to  be  impossible,  witt  never  per- 
mit SG»  trivial  an  obftscle  as  a  mere  tifnT  to 
staDd  between  bim  and  the  ■ccompliahmeni 
of  this  stupendous  prujecfc.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  trfuiafonnatioa  on  ^Lm 
climate  of  Europe  7    Fn^a  that  burning  ftub 
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Dace  of  Africa  comes  the  hot  breath  that 
melts  the  Alpme  6dows  m  Maj,  and  clothes 
the  mouQtalu  sides  whh  Tcrdure^  and  girca 
Spain  imd  lulj  and  the  South  of  Franco 
their  delightful  cUuuites.  Without  thiB,  the 
glaiiicra  wtjuld  croj^p  furthtir  downward  Into 
the  SwLsd  rallevH,  the  crugt^  would  remain 
Iiow-covered  unul  late  in  Sutituier,  and  the 
countries  North  of  the  Alp^  would  fluflcr  the 
rigors  of  an  Arctic  WintcT,  On  the  whole, 
M.  Lcssepa  wouM  belter  kt  the  desert  alone, 
II  won't  pay  to  change  it  into  a  second  Medj* 
tcrranejin. 

The  paiuful  siory  which  Mrg,  Stowe 

fcflB  made  publie,  in  regard  to  the  separation 
of  Lady  Bjron  from  her  husband,  ought 
never  to  hjive  bcM?n  told.  Whether  it  ia  true 
or  false,  is  not  to  Vhj  considered.  Either  way, 
the  cause  of  moral iiy  h  til  senxnl  by  ita  pu\> 
lication.  W^c  do  not  queatiou  the  motives 
that  iadueed  Hr^.  Stowe  to  make  it  public. 
She  was  undoubtedly  influenced  solely  l>y  the 
d«^re  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  a  woman 
whom  she  regarded  ha  having  been  cruelly 
wronged  by  ber  husbanti,  oa  well  aa  by  tbe 
public,  who  t'jok  bid  fitory  as  the  true  ver- 
filon  of  the  difl'ercnees  that  led  to  their  sepa- 
ration ;  but  ehe  aeenia  to  have  feit  just  ex- 
ception Might  be  taken  to  her  ooursci  na  she 
eeeka  to  defend  it  on  tbe  ground  that  the 
publication  of  the  lueinolra  of  the  Cotmtess 
Guicfioli  hiul  not  only  revived  the  reeoUeO' 
lioti  of  all  the  slotidera  once  ghowered  upon 
Lady  Byron  by  her  hu^biUKr^  friendd,  but 
llAd  created  a  new  interest  in  bis  poetry«  In 
both  r^apeeta  Mrs,  Stowe  laljored  under  a 
eeriouH  nii'jtake.  Nobody  read  the  mcmoln^ 
<?icept  a  few  tinhuppy  irntics  who  were  com- 
pelled to  toil  tliroiigh  the  dull  pagea  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public;  and  certainly  nobody 
now  reads  Byron.  Cheap  repnnts  of  olmofet 
all  his  conteinpciranea  abound;  there  are 
none  of  Byrou,  nor  are  hU  works  to  be  found 
in  many  private  libraries  In  fact»  If  the 
present  generation  of  young  people  read  Ma 
poetry,  it  will  be  mainly  due  to  the  interest 
wMcti  Mrs,  Stowe  herself  haa  created  in  them 
in  her  attempted  vindication  of  Lady  Byron. 
Mrs.  Stowe  appears  to  think  bert^'lf  the  fir^t 
to  moke  ilm  painful  story  public.  She  is 
mistaken.  It  hiia  been  whispered  before,  as 
a  painful  and  ahocking  rumor— too  painfnl 
nod  too  shocking  to  be  more  than  hinted  al 
It  has  never  been  proved,  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
hersBlf  bringi  forward  nothing  worthy  of 
the  namo  of  proof  in  support  of  her  state 
ment$i;  and  when  the  moral  eifect  of  her 
artiele  becomes   more  apparent,  as  well  as 


tbe  fact  that  Lady  Byron^s  memory  has 
gained  nothing  by  it,  nhe  cannot  but  regret 
that  ill-ad  viewed  zeal  should  have  led  her  into 
the  publication  of  a  atory  which,  even  if 
true,  ouglit  never  to  have  been  told, 

— ^  Children  are  sometimes  very  quick 
rcoifonejra,  in  their  childish  way,  and  often 
put  questions  which  their  elders  find  it  dlfli' 
cult  to  am^wcr.  A  Ultle  j^hile  before  Btrr. 
num^s  old  building  at  the  comer  of  Ann 
Street  and  Broadway  was  burfied  down,  it 
was  visited  by  a  bright  little  boy  of  five 
iummers,  who  spent  Dearly  a  whole  day  pry- 
ing into  all  the  wonders  of  that  vast  estab- 
liahment  Kotblng  escoped  his  sharp  and 
curious  eye.  It  happened  that,  a  duy  or  two 
after wardfl,  in  turning  the  pages  of  an  illus- 
trated  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,'*  he  came  upon 
a  picture  of  Christian  engaged  in  mortal  com- 
but  with  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind,  who 
WHS  represented  with  all  the  enormltiea  of 
horn*,  boofs^  bat's  wings,  and  eagk*'s  claws, 
*•  Mother,**  he  suddenly  eidaiineJ,  **  are 
there  i-oally  any  such  things  os  devils?'* 
UU  mother,  not  caring  just  then  to  go  into 
theological  mysteries,  made  him  some  eva- 
sive answer  and  went  on  with  her  sewing. 
The  little  fellow  pondered  the  matter  a  few 
mitintes  io  deep  silence,  and  then  suddenly 
broke  out  wiih,  '*  Well,  I  don't  believe  there 
are  any,  for  Bantum  teoitld  be  turn  to  Hftve 
one  I "  TJicn^  after  another  glance  at  the 
picture,  **  How  funny  he  would  look  in  a 
cage  with  his  horns  and  taii  1  '^  The  yaung 
man  has  since  modified  hia  idea  of  Barnum 
as  the  roundulloD  of  a  theological  is^ystem. 

The  same  little  boy  become  frightened 
during  a  severe  thunderHitorm,^  and  hid  Ids 
fiicc  In  bis  mother's  lap.  She  soothed  him 
with  cluldijh  talk  about  the  clouds  and  tbe 
thunder  and  lightning.  *^  Does  God  make 
It  thunder  V  "  he  asked.  His  mother's  reply 
satisfied  him  for  tbo  moment,  and  a  lull  oc^ 
curring  in  tlie  storm,  he  ran  o^  to  pluy  in  a 
distant  corner  of  the  room,  when  a  louder 
peal  than  u.sual  startled  bim  again,  and  he 
flew  back  to  her  knee,  exclaiming,  *'  I  don't 
see  what  fuu  'tis  to  God  to  go  thundering 
round  so."  The  authenticity  of  both  anec- 
dotes is  vouched  for» 

What  is  more  dreary  tlian  an  old- 

ftu^hioned  country  graveyard?  It  generally 
lies  in  a  stony,  barren  field  by  the  roadside. 
No  troes  shelter  the  neglected  graves,  qo 
flowers  adorn  them.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  country  people  have  begun  to  as- 
sociate &  sentiment  of  beauty  with  death. 
They  buried  their  dead  out  of  their  wght» 
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and  tbeir  thoughts  followed  the  departed 
eoul  into  the  akm^  but  not  the  decaying 
body  under  the  ground.  Any  old  graveyard 
in  the  country  will  give  evidence  of  this  feel- 
ing. You  will  find  the  gruvegtones  leaning 
or  broken,  the  mounds  tmmpledf  and  over- 
grown  with  w^eda;  aod  even  the  new-made 
graveSi  in  some  localities,  bave  a  neglected 
look.  "  Burled  and  forgotten,**  might  be  the 
epitaph  on  most  gravestones,  Ouly  in  one 
instance,  however,  does  the  writer  remember 
having  seen  tliis  acknowledged.  Wandering 
one  dreary  November  day  thnjngh  a  pmull 
graveyard  in  Western  New  York,  ho  came 
upon  a  Hide  elate  headstone  on  Tvhieh  the 
inscription  was  half  hidden  under  mosa. 
Clearing  this  away,  he  read  the  following 
frank  statement,  which  is  copied  litej*ally : 
■*  But  now  he  ia  ded  ha  will  WKm  1>e  forgot 
His  friciidfl  and  n>]iatIoiii»  thej  will  MX>n  him  for- 

Stt 
Tbeir  sighs  aod  tcarv  wUl  soon  be  ^pcel  avr&y 
Bat  hero  ho  lies  nmoatdmng^  and  turaing  to 
clay." 
This  is  at  least  honoBt,  and  reveals  more  true 
fetliog  thsin  may  be  found  in  many  more 
elaborate  epitttphi*.   ForlnBtance|in  this  same 
graveyard,  and  not  many  yards  away  from 
the  rude  stone  that  beard  this  inscription, 
stands  a  tall  monument  of  white  marble  with 
the  following  verse,  evidently  taken  ti^m  the 
atone-cutter^s  album,  engraved  in  handsome 
letters  under  the  name  of  the  deceased : 
"  WMle  Btorlcd  marblo  epeaks  of  fa  tup. 
And  racummoFili  toward  heaven  ri»e, 
TIiJb  Rtono  ehall  to  tb«  would  proclAfm 
Entombod  m  oarib  here  Virtue  lies." 
We  knew  already,  from  one  of  Gay*s  fablofl, 
that 

*♦  Yirtae  rccidoc  on  earth  no  more," 


but  we  did  not  know  before  that  she  wu 
buried  in  Western  New  York.  Even  thii 
monument  bore  evidences  of  neglei^C  and 
that  forgeCfulncsd  already  spoken  of.  Tbe 
comers  were  chipped  and  broken ;  tlie  mound 
was  trampled  almost  level  with  the  ismroimd- 
ing  earth.  "  Why  don't  you  keep  the?e  graves 
in  better  order*  "  the  writer  inquired  yf  the 
old  sexton,  who  wandered  in  to  see  what  a 
stranger  could  find  so  interesting  oti  the  old 
ffto  n  es,  *^  W  el  I ,  I  calk  erlate,'  *  vrim  the  d  r«  wled 
reply,  *"  that  'tain*t  no  ufMX  Nobody  neTer 
comes  here,  except  to  funeraU,  and  this  Is  a 
pretty  heatthy  place,  and  funerals  ain^i  verj 
frequent.  People  don't  seem  to  take  no  iD> 
tereat  in*t»  They  ain*t  rich  enotigh  to  harq^ 
crpcnsive  monuments,  and  these  old  plate 
stones  ain*t  worth  looking  at.**  *'  But  don*S 
your  people  like  to  visit  the  place  where  their 
frienda  are  buried  *  **  ^^  Well,  no,  nol  omcEu 
Yon  see,  mister,  It  jun*t  no  sort  o'  OM,  yo« 
see.  You  can^  bring  *em  to  life  ogaln,  ami 
wliat^s  the  use  o*  fretting  over  what's  dead 
and  rotten  ?  No  sort  o*  use,  mi^ter^  no  sort 
0*  use.**  The  old  man  muttered  theae  k£t 
words  several  times,  as  if  dwelling  with  a 
sort  of  melancholy  interest  on  the  thought 
"  Don't  you  want  to  be  remembered  whea 
you  are  gone  ?  **  "  Well,"  said  he,  with  m 
little  more  feeling  in  his  tone,  "  there  ain't 
many  to  miss  me  when  Vm  put  under  ground. 
I  suppose  there'll  be  a  lltlle  crying,  but  it 
won't  last,  mister,  It  won't  hut."  Tbe  old 
man  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  bleared 
and  watery  old  eyes,  and  moved  palolUlJy 
away.  It  seemed  as  if  before  many  weeks 
be  must  return  there  never  to  go  awmj 
again. 


LITERATUEE,  SCIEKCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 


Hotithly  Notes  prepared  for  Patnamls  Magazinet 


LITEEAttrBK. 

—  The  last  uambcr  of  the  J^evite  des 
DojLx  MondeM  has  an  article  upon  **  The  Po- 
etry and  Poets  of  the  N«tw  Generation,*'  which 
hag  a  special  value  for  all  who  arc  interested 
in  the  present  developments  of  the  French 
mind.  The  great  authors  of  thid  century  in 
France  have  been  writers  of  prose — philoeo- 
phers,  historian*,  novelists  and  critics — and 
comjjMiratively  little  of  the  poetry  produced 
kaa  made  itself  heard  beyond  the  boundaries 
€\i  the  nation.  The  poets  who  have  achieved 
^t  tlian  a  French  reputation,  and  who  have 
r-«t  least  temporarily — exercised  an  In- 


fluence upon  the  poetic  litcratnre  of  their 
day,  at  home^  may  be  scon  named:  Ca^mir 
Delavignc,  Lamartinc,  Ber&nger,  Victor  Hu- 
go, Alfred  de  Musset,  and,  |>0(saib1y,  Baude- 
laire. Of  these  six,  Tictor  Hugo  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  who  bas  *pennanently  added  to 
the  rhythmical  capacities  of  the  language, 
making  it  tender  and  melodiouji,  or  FtroDg 
and  vibrant,  at  hh  wilL  He  has  done  more 
than  any  other  author  to  remove  its  old  re- 
proaehf  that  it  was  not  a  language  for  pOC^ 
try.  Yet,  if  we  accept  Bf.  Etienne^s  repre- 
BCDtation  of  the  dtstmctive  character  of 
recent  French  poetry,  we  find  little  Crace  of 
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the  influer.co  of  the  names  wo  have  mention- 
ed Wo  should  rather  say  that  Poetry^  m 
Francp,  has  be^n  shaped^  or  at  loaft  ejmpa* 
thelicalt?  mflucQced,  bj  Art  Tcebnical  ex> 
ccUeuec  h  predomlmuit  in  both,  and  there  19 
no  lack  of  ihc  eflects  whkh  depend  epcciallj 
upon  such  excellence;  hut  when  we  seek 
for  the  Idea  which  grandly  governs  the  exe' 
cution — the  Art  above  the  art — we  are  09 
much  disappointed  in  one  case  oB  in  the 
other. 

*'  One  of  the  mo^  chamclciistic  tralta 

of  the'  liUTury  period  corresponding  to  the  sec- 
ond  empire/^  mja  M.  Eticiine,  **  h  that  ihe 
school  ofart^  ils  art,  has  never  been  more  close- 
ly followed."  Poetry  is  now  almost  wholly 
lyrical ;  the  form  Is  very  nearly  the  same, 
with  different  authors.  Descdptive  and  mn- 
Eiealf  its  tendency  scenic  to  he  towardji  per- 
fection of  rhyihni  and  harmony  of  color. 
*'  At  the  same  time/*  he  coDtioues,  "  af  it  ia 
the  adversary  of  tliat  profound  and  mtimatc 
poetry  of  which  Alfred  de  Musset  gave  the 
most  powerful  exprcasiou,  it  endeavors  to 
remove  all  pcraoniLliLy  from  the  sentimenta^ 
even  from  love.  It  afTecta  n  rigid  calm,  like 
tiiat  of  the  marble  f^ods,  which  it  loves  to 
sketch  over  and  over  again,  p-«rpetuallj," 

The  list  of  poets  ts  beaded  hy  M.  Leconto 
de  Li^le  and  Louis  Menard.  These  authors, 
says  our  critic,  look  for  Kature  m  the  Greek 
and  Sansci-it  closaics,  when  they  cannot  find 
her  in  their  own  imagination.  The  foriner  is 
pronounced  to  bt*  the  most  skilful  versifier 
Hviogi  and  the  writer  who  exerciacs  most  in- 
fluence over  the  youn^  poets.  "In  the 
absence  of  an  author  whu  is  able  to  move 
the  heart,  the  youug  are  captive  by  I  he  car." 
The  Fotmex  Antiqtte*  of  Leconto  de  Liele 
are  quite  archaio  in  tone,  pervaded  by  a  be- 
munbing  spirit  of  fatoliam,  which  sometimes 
suggests  the  Greek  and  sometimes  the  Bin* 
doo  philDt>nphy,  Ois  attractiveness  lies  in 
the  Bculptur  sque  beauty  of  bis  verse, 

Theodore  do  Bauville  la  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  Z^*/ViNtf4*«c#,  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  which  might  have  been 
snggested  by  Tennyson'*  **  Dream  of  Fair  Wo- 
men." His  style  betrays  the  influence  of  Gau- 
tier,  but  is  cooled  and  compacted  by  the  Hgid- 
ity  of  his  form.  "  When  oue  reads  one  of  his 
plastic  poems^^eays  the  critic,  "it  suggests  to 
us  PygmulJou  before  his  Galatea,  but  with 
this  difllTcnce,  I  fear — that  the  marble  does 
not  become  animate,  and  the  ariist,  in  his 
ecstacyi  takes  ro<»t :  instead  of  Galatea  he- 
coming  a  wotnao,  Pygmalion  becomes  a 
aiinue*'' 


IL  Amddee  Pomtnler,  onthor  of  Paris  Rw 
morUttgwe,  is  abo  disiinguifilied  by  marvel- 
ous skill  in  vorsificatioQ.  His  work  is  a  (our 
tie  foree.  It  consists  of  441  stanzas  of 
twelve  octameter  lines  each,  constructed  wiih 
an  astonishing  resource  of  rhyme  and  a  nev- 
er-failing fresh ne.*<s  of  sentiment, 

Iti  Andre  Theurict,  and  AndriS  Lcmoyne, 
M,  Etienne  iiuds  more  of  individual  emotion 
and  the  sentiment  of  external  nature.  Their 
delicate  perfection  of  rhythm  is  warmed  by 
some  indications  of  a  human  heart  Their 
poems  are  simple^  sweet  and  unpretending  in 
character,  often  suggested  by  very  humble 
themes^  yet  none  the  less  carefully  finished. 
They  have  a  certain  reaembLnce  to  some  of 
Barneses  rural  idylt. 

Andr^'  Lef^vre  is  a  more  ambitious  person, 
lie  publishes  an  Epopk  UrrtMtrf^  in  which, 
afler  avowing  his  passion  to  ba  known  and 
distinguished,  he  di^cu^scs  qucfitious  of  eth- 
nology, positive  pbiloaophj,  the  opinions  of 
Lucretius  and  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  I 
**  So  much  science,**  the  eritic  very  well  de- 
clareSi  **  extinguishes  the  tacred  fire.'^  Wo 
turn  from  him,  with  a  sense  of  rtifi'eslmient 
10  M.  Sully-Prudhomme,  whose  volume,  Les 
SolUiid*'*^  contains  some  very  ngreeable 
poems.  He  has,  however,  the  afFcctation  of 
lamenting  that  everything  has  been  said  or 
Bung  by  his  predecessors,  when  his  hook  is  a 
a  direct  evidence  that  he  doesn't  believe  it. 
But  always  the  same  taborioua  elegance  I 
^^  He  fashions  and  cuts  a  sonnet  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  like  a  precious  fln^k,  in 
which  to  inclose  some  philosophic  thought.*' 

We  will  only  add  to  the  foregoing  the  namei 
of  M.  Edouard  Poilleron^  author  of  Am&^n 
ef  Hainety  and  Mdlle*  Louise  Slcfert,  author 
of  Rayons  Pndus.  The  former  is  a  young 
man,  in  whom  a  native  vigor  of  intellect 
conflicts  with  delicacy  and  finesse^— a  pecu- 
liarity which  is  indicated  in  the  title  of  his 
volume.  His  loves,  however — which  is  a 
favorable  sign — are  more  successful  than  his 
hates.  So  far  as  wc  Ciin  judgi?  from  the  few 
specimens  given^  there  Is  in  him  the  promise 
of  a  poetical  talent  which  will  not  be  content 
with  the  technical  graces  of  verse. 

JIdlle.  Siefert^s  volnn>e  Is  a  story  of  love 
and  sorrow,  subjective  in  character,  and  com- 
pensating, hy  its  air  of  real  espcrience,  for 
its  faults  of  construction.  The  authore&s  Is 
still  young,  and  ber  poetry  pleases  by  itj  arU 
lessness  rather  than  by  Us  art.  At  present 
she  is  an  exception  to  the  tendenciej  of  the 
new  echool.  The  latter,  however,  hns  one 
positive  recommendatioD.    Where  the  HtenL- 
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tore  of  the  daj  kcka  the  clement  of  per- 
nitnence^  it  i^  alwaja  sotu(.'tLiug  tliat  tt  ia  re- 
fine d  and  agreeable,  ^ 

Alfred  MiL'lieb,  whose  great  work  on 

the  **nLitory  of  FlemJ^  Painting/'  was 
comineaccd  m  1844,  has  been  employed  for 
the  past  five  jeara  in  inofit  kboiious  re- 
scarcbea,  vrhieb  are  now  incorporated  in  a 
new  tMiition  of  the  work,  to  be  pobliahed  in 
eight  Toluincj?.  He  has  not  onlj  rielted 
every  gallery  in  Europe,  but  haa  examined 
the  archives  of  cttiea,  vLUagea  acd  private 
fainilles,  nntil  be  has  acquired  nearly  all  that 
can  be  known  concerning  the  Flemish  Mas- 
tere  and  their  works.  He  baa  entirely  auper- 
seded  Beacaiupa,  Wa^igen^  and  all  others  who 
have  written  upon  the  anbject,  and  may  be 
said  to  hare  exhauated  it. 

Dr.  Adolf  Stabr  (author  of  the  Life 

of  Lesslng,  known  lo  ua  through  Prof.  ETans* 
tnmalation),  has  now,  at  the  nge  of  aixty-five,, 
made  hia  first  appearance  aa  a  lyric  poet.  Hia 
volume,  which  ia  entitled,  '*  Ein  StOck  I^htn^^ 
(A  Bit  of  Life),  ia  aaid  by  the  critea  to  be  a  po- 
etic expression  of  hia  owo  experience.  In 
1846  be  went  to  Kome  and  there  met  the  au- 
thoress Fanny  Lewald,  with  whom  he  at  once 
fell  in  love.  lie  wa3  already  married,  but 
not  happily,  and  many  yenra  elapsed  before 
a  divorce  could  he  obiaincd.  A  few  years 
ago  the  two  authors  united  their  fortunes, 
both  well  advuoecd  in  years,  and  the  result 
aeems  to  be  (judging  from  this  volume),  a 
flecotid  youth  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 
8ome  of  the  critics  characterize  it  as  a  vol- 
ume of  genuine  poetry,  graceful,  attractive 
in  form^  and  wortUy  to  he  ranked  with  the 
beat  which  Germany  has  of  late  produced. 
At  the  fiumo  time  appears  '^A  Winter  in 
Eome,  by  Adolf  Stahr  and  Fanny  Lewald " 
(Slahr). 

^ A  painpldet  has  appeared  in  LoipxTg 

which  tlir(3W3  some  oddltiooal  light  on  the 
French  intervention  in  Ml^xIco.  It  la  en- 
titled "Xc  Attxltpic^  V Empire  and  t Inter* 
vetUhtL,*^  and  gives  the  world,  for  the  first 
time^  the  aeeret  articles  of  the  Convention  of 
Minunar.  According  to  Art.  2,  the  Emperor 
of  France  binds  himself  to  send  25,000  addi- 
tional French  troops  to  Mexico  in  the  year 
18iJC,  and  20/jOO  io  1867.  From  this  it  is 
evideut  that  the  abandonment  of  Mexico  by 
France  in  1SG6,  was  a  direct  violation  of  the 
pledges  given  to  Maximilian,  and  the  weight 
of  the  connde rations  which  rendered  It  ne- 
cessary may  therefore  bo  guessed. 

Tlio  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Jack- 

Mm  Bavls  has  been  tranahitod  (nto  Oermao. 


It  is  cntlcised  at  some  length  bj  Radolf 
Gottachall,  who  snma  up  bj  saying ;  ''*  WhetV 
cr  all  these  arc  fancied  expenencet,  or  ex- 
periencea  of  faocvi  we  can  only  conmder 
them  as  a  production  of  tbe  Davis  nuod,  and 
must  apply  to  them  the  censure  that  there  ii 
no  deep  truth  in  their  sjrobolism,  and  that 
they  seem  merely  to  tooch  rather  than  to 
express  any  significance.^* 

^^  M.  Joseph  Victor  Wldmaon,  a  Swiss 
poet,  of  whom  we  have  never  before  heard, 
has  Just  given  to  the  world  *'  Buddlia :  an 
Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty  Cantosi** 

— ^  Br.  BarzUai,  of  Trieste  has  pnblishcda 
pamphlet  entitled^  Errore  di  TVenta  S^i 
(The  Error  of  Thirty  Centuries),  the  ol^cct 
of  which  is  to  show  that  the  arrestitig  of  the 
snn^s  (apparent)  course  bj  Joshua,  simply 
means  an  eclipse.  He  cite^  the  Hebrew  word 
d0in%  the  imperative  form  of  the  rerb,  and 
asserts  tliat,  from  the  use  elsewhere  made 
of  it,  its  legitimate  meaning  ts  not  **  stand 
still  r'  but  *^ be  concealed!''  Strange  to 
say,  the  greatest  opposition  to  hia  exphLiuUioii 
comes  from  Prussia, 

^»»  A  cuHoua  literary  euit  was  reeenlly 
decided  by  one  of  the  Berlin  courts.  A  pro- 
fessional writer  was  engaged  by  a  Jew  to 
write  a  comedy  in  one  net  for  the  golden  wed- 
ding of  hia  pareDta.  The  price  was  to  be  12 
thalerg,  3  of  which  were  paid  in  advance. 
When  the  comedy  was  finished,  the  Jew  and 
a  literary  (?)  friend  called  upon  the  writer  to 
hear  it  read;  but  took  their  hats  and  disap- 
peared before  the  reading  was  half  finished. 
The  writer  thereupon  brought  suit  ao;ain5t 
the  Jew  for  his  remaining  9  thalers.  The 
latter  defended  himaclf  by  saying,  that  there 
was  neither  Fcnse  nor  poetry  in  the  comedy, 
and  it  was  impo!«9ible  for  him  to  have  it  per- 
fonned  at  the  family  festlvaL  The  comedy 
waa  referrei  by  the  JuiJgc  to  one  of  the  edi- 
toria  of  the  Khtideradat^ch  (the  Berlin  Pmith\ 
who  appeared  before  the  court  and  testified 
that  he  had  read  the  piece  from  beginning  to 
end,  that  there  waa  not  a  particle  of  humor 
or  intellect  in  it,  but  alao  that  no  sane  min 
could  expect  to  be  fumiahed  with  those  qnali- 
tiea  for  the  iura  of  twelve  thalere!  Tbe 
Judge  decided  that  the  writer  w^  en^tled  to 
the  nine  thalera  which  he  chiimcfl 

The  Magatin  fur  die  LUei^atuf  det 

Att^iandji  (Berlin),  refers  to  the  ^^Curioaity 
of  Literature,**  in  the  April  number  of  Put- 
nam. The  Editor,  the  venerable  Lebmaim, 
iaya :  **  In  the  name  of  poetic  justice,  we  rou« 
very  strongly  protest  againat  this  charge 
which  is  brought  agalnat  Wolfe.     Any  oce, 
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familmr  with  tlic  three  taiig;uaged  and  the  bid- 
tory  of  their  poetry,  must  at  onee  perceive, 
in  comiwring  the  three  Tereiona,  that  the 
English  poem,  wherein  the  rhythmical  into* 
nation  of  the  language  ia  employed  with  re- 
markable elTeciy  \a  the  original^  while  the 
German  aod  Lbe  French  poem  a,  in  order  to 
give  the  c'Koet  meaning  aod  words  of  the 
origtmil^  more  iban  once  do  violence  to  the 
genius  of  their  own  kinguagei  Xo  one  ac- 
quainted wiih  Qerman  litemture  need  to  be 
told,  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century^  in  the  days  of  Martin  Opitz  aod 
Gryphius,  a  poem  could  not  poasibly  be 
written  in  Dantzig,  hcg«nning» 

*  Ktift  Grftbg^flatig,  k*!Be  Tmtumel  mcholl'** 

The  old  laistoiian,  Leopold  Ton  Ranke, 

has  discovered  among  the  family  arcbii'ea  of 
tJie  House  of  Orange,  at  The  Hague,  eighty- 
eight  hitherto  unknown  letters  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  which  he  has  just  publiahed  in 
Berlin.  The  letters,  written  between  the 
jeara  1735  and  1747^  are  addresfled  toPnnoe 
William  IV.  of  Orange  and  hia  wife,  the 
Frinceiia  Anna,  daughter  of  Geor : e  II.  Th ey 
ftra  aaid  to  po«^eba  condidemble  hiatorical 
Tatue, 

Murad  Effendi,  Turkish  Consul  at  Te* 

meswar,  in  Hungary,  has  published  a  volume 
of  poeois  entitled  *'  Strains  from  the  East/* 
They  are  lyrical  fragmentt^  In  the  form  of  a 
diary,  and  are  said  to  be  characterized  by 
glowing  force  of  eipr^^on. 

A  new  geniufl  has  been  diacoTcrod— ^ 
thi^  time  iu  Switzerland.  In  the  little  village 
of  Sch^nc'riberg  a  boy^  the  son  of  poor  pa- 
rentis, was  di^miaaed  from  the  suhool  for 
want  of  cai>acity  and  indolence  combbed. 
He  managed,  however,  ta  get  aceesB  to  aome 
books,  and  &ecreily  began  to  writ<j  poetry. 
By  aome  means  he  board  of  an  institution 
in  Berlin  for  the  education  of  yonng  men  of 
tak>nt  and  without  money,  the  udvantagea  of 
which  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  winning 
the  prize  for  original  composition.  The  boy 
Sennlmuatr  s^nt  a  tragedy  based  on  Roman 
history — ''  The  Triumvirate  ^'^-and  a  comedy 
of  Swisfl  hcrdiimau'!*  life.  The  first  was  pro- 
nounced fur  superior  to  any  of  the  130  arti'^ 
des  Bent  to  compete  for  the  prize^  and  the 
second  was  at  once  accepted  for  representa^ 
tion  by  a  Beitin  theatre.  The  ^*  marvellous 
boy,"  who  \&  jnjt  16  years  old,  is  now  in 
Berlin,  where,  it  ii  to  be  hoped,  he  will  be 
let  alone  for  a  few  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  writers  for  the  London 

Athenmum  is  a  good  Kusjian  Goholor,  and 
that  jounui!  oontalna  the  only  reviews  of  co- 


temporary  Russian  literature,  outside  of  Ger- 
many. A  rcoi'nt  novel,  ealled  ''  The  Dark 
Places  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  Vaevolod  Kres- 
tooski,**  is  very  favorably  noticed. 

■  A  valuable  eontribntion  to  geograph- 
ical literature  la  **TraTeb  in  Centrul  Afiiea  ; 
an  Exploratiijn  of  the  Westorn  Tribniariea 
of  the  Nile,"'  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ptiiherick, 
which  haa  just  appeared  hi  London.  Mr. 
Pethcrick  was  for  many  years  English  Con- 
sul in  Kordofan,  and  has  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rtgion  lying  west  of  the 
White  Kile  than  any  other  European  ex* 
ploror. 

English  Uterature  has  been  enriched 

hy  the  appearance  of  the  Life,  Letters,  and 
Poetical  Remains  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 

^—  A  work  which  is  said  to  have  more 
than  a  philological  interest^  ia  "  The  Brook- 
Miller  and  his  Danghter-in-law,"  a  romance 
in  the  Esthoniau  language,  published  at  Dor* 
pat.  The  author  is  Lydia  Jati&en,  a  young 
lady  of  twenty.  The  critics  who  are  able  to 
read  the  book,  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  Its  freshness  and  beauty.  The  Eathonian 
b  properly  a  branch  of  the  Finnish  tongue, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  poasesses  very  little 
literature; 

Dr.  Arnold  BiifTon  has  published,  at 

Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  little  work  entitled 
^*The  Florentine  History  of  the  Malaspiui^ 
and  the  use  made  of  it  by  Dante.''  In  the 
first  place  he  shows  that  the  Istoria  Flortf%^ 
Una  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  then  illustrates,  by  parallel  pas* 
sages  from  it  and  from  the  Di  vina  Commcdia, 
that  Dante  followed  it  so  closdy  as  to  copy 
phrases  and  epithets^  rhiklethes  (King  Jo* 
hann,  of  Saxony),  in  his  notes  lo  hb  transla- 
tion of  Dante^  quotes  from  ihe  history  in 
explanation  of  certain  passages,  bnt  without 
discoveriug  that  Dante  himself  bad  accepted 
it  as  authority. 

—  Dean  Waddington,  of  Durham^  who 
died  recently,  had,  at  one  time,  some  celeb- 
rity as  an  explorer.  In  the  year  1820,  \n 
company  with  Rev.  Mr.  Banbury,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Napota,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  his  account  of  winch  was  published 
la  an  illustrated  quarto  volumei  by  Murray, 
in  1822. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Edginton^s  translation  of 

tho  Odyssey,  which  has  just  been  published 
in  two  volumes  by  LongmaDs,  doeA  not  meet 
with  much  favor,  lie  first  translated  the 
Greek,  line  by  line,  into  hexameters,  which 
he  declares  to  bo  "  prosy  and  literal  iu  the 
Saxon,^  and  then  condensed  each  hexameter 
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into  ft  Uae  of  bcrolo  blaak  verse— and  such 
blank  verse  t 


— ^  A  work  of  the  very  first  import4incc, 
in  its  rclaiion  to  tho  historj  of  Art,  la  Dr 
Hdbig^tt  '*Munil  Pattitings  of  the  buried 
CampimljU]  Citica,"  which  has  recently  been 
pttblishcd  At  Leipzig.  Ic  is  a  careful  and  ml* 
nute  deacriplion  of  tho  be$t  Pompciian  and 
Herculmiean  frescoes,  accompanied  by  an 
atlas  of  illujjtratioD^j  and  a  dis^rtatlon  on 
the  technical  character  of  the  ancient  mtiral 
paintings,  bj  the  artj^t  Donner.  Dr.  Ilelblg 
ia  the  Secretary  of  the  ArduBOIogical  Inati- 
tnte  in  Rome,  a  young  man  of  great  talient 
and  ener^f  and  Ms  work  is  much  mon^  com- 
plcte  and  satis  factory  than  any  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject  DonnerV  contribu- 
tion ia  not  the  leaat  valuable  portion:  he  has 
shown  that  the  usual  method  adopted  by  the 
ancient  artists  was  almost  ttientical  with  onr 
fresco  painting,  and  that  the  encaustlo  pro> 
C06S  was  never  employed. 

The  hollow  originally  dividing   the 

two  summits  of  the  PaUitine  Hill  in  Rome, 
was  diicovcred  thii>c  or  four  yeara  ago  in  tho 
process  of  the  cjicavations  which  are  still 
going  on.  It  appears  that  the  £mperoi9 
filled  il  up  for  the  extension  of  their  palaces^ 
naing  the  buildings  which  atood  in  their  way 
as  imbs  tract  ions.  Some  of  the  latter  have  at 
last  been  unearthed,  and  their  walla  ore  fonnd 
to  be  rich  in  fresco  paintings  by  Grecian 
artists.  Dppohito  the  main  cnti-ance  of  the 
principal  houfc,  there  is  a  representation  of 
an  open  window  with  a  street,  the  hotiaes  be- 
ing carefully  represented,  and  a  few  figures. 
Thia  it  the  first  picture  of  a.  Boman  street 
which  has  ever  been  found.  The  French 
painter  Lcroux  is  makini:  an  exact  copy  of 
ihe  fresco,  before  the  colors  shall  have  faded 
by  eipoi»urc  to  the  air, 

'  A  monument  to  the  French  composer, 
Chopin,  is  to  be  erected  in  Warsaw.  Prince 
Orloff  hcad^  the  subscription  list 

— —  Tlic  International  Art  Exhibition  in 
Munich  is  now  open.  Berlin  has  sent  200 
pictures,  Vienna  2(W>,  Paria  120,  Italy  140, 
Belgium  60,  England  12,  and  America  fil 
The  contributions  from  France  and  Belgium 
«r«  said  to  have  been  very  carefully  selected, 
flod  fhe  Imprefdion  they  make  is  correspood- 
ingW  favorable.  The  amount  of  sculpture 
contributed  is  much  beyond  what  was  autici* 
pated;  there  arc  apvirard  of  SOO  worlts. 

* The  seven  symbolical  statuee,  by  the 

Aualrian  sculptor  Gasser,  have  aI  last  been 


placed  in  the  grand  entranco-holl  of  the  new 
Opera  House  in  Vienna,  They  are:  1.  Tho 
Dance,  with  cymbals;  2.  Music,  with  a  score 
in  the  right  hand  and  a  double  plate  in  the 
left ;  S.  Tragedy,  with  Dagger  and  ma£k ;  i. 
Poetry,  with  lyre  and  lanrel  crown ;  fi,  Af» 
chitecture^  with  rule  and  pencil,  leamng  on 
a  column ;  6.  Sculpture,  with  hammer  ami 
chisel,  one  arm  resting  on  a  statue  of  Venus; 
and  7.  Painting,  with  palette  and  bmahtt, 
ffupported  by  a  statue  of  Uifti  The  figorea 
are  \-ery  favorably  noticed  by  the  arl-orilJGIt 

In  Weimar*  recently,  Eatipidce  was 

performed — Schiller's  metrical  translaitoa  of 
portions  of  **The  Phauicians/'  which — for 
the  first  time,  we  believe — stood  the  trial 
which  the  translator  designed  to  make.  The 
experiment  was  succeiisful;  but  tvhcrc  cli»c 
in  the  world  would  £t  have  been  to  f 


SCIENXK,    STATISTICS,   £XFLORAriO?eS,  ICTC. 

The  Papal  Government  has  thU  sum- 
mer commenced  clearing  out  the  accnniuU- 
ted  rubbish  from  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
fir^t  result  is  the  discovery  of  two  statu CS|  ottu 
of  marble,  which  has  been  left  where  it  was 
found — the  other  a  bronze  Venus,  tno  feet 
in  height,  for  which  70,000  francs  were 
immediately  ofi^cred  by  a  Russian  uoblcmoxL 
Prince  Aldobrandint  has  also  conunenc^^d 
excavations  at  Tusculum,  where  the  auiphi* 
theatre,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  u»ed 
as  a  common  qtiarry^  The  podium --^  the 
place  designed  for  the  £mpejN>r,  the  Consuls^ 
and  the  Vestals-^ has  thua  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  not  one  of  the  marble  chairs, 
which  not  long  since  adorned  it,  is  now  to  bo 
found.  The  a^aertlon  of  Gregorovios  h  true, 
that  not  the  Goths  or  the  Vandals,  but  the 
Christians,  have  ruined  Borne. 

The  City  of  Berlin  has  decided  to  do 

honor,  worthily  and  T>ermanently,  to  the  name 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  The  Muiuci* 
pality  htis  decidei  to  give  the  name  of  **  Hum- 
boldt Park  '*  to  a  new  park  on  the  uorthem 
border  of  the  city,  nnd  to  appropriate  part  of 
it  to  a  BotAuical  Garden — the  work  to  be  in- 
augurated on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Humboldt's  birth^day.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  foimd  a  museum  of  natural  history,  which 
shall  bear  Ihe  great  naturaiiit^s  nome. 

<^— —  Observattons  made  in  Fnuice  ioeni 
to  C0lnbltsh  the  fact,  that,  while  forests  of 
deciduous  trec&,  as  is  well  known,  increaao 
the  amount  of  rain  and  the  volume  of  the 
brooks  ill  the  regions  where  Uiey  abound, 
forests  of  pines  and  other  eonlfcrous  trvoa 
have  exactly  the  opposite  dKid.    A  timi^  i ' 
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1800  acrea^  near  ValeiiLionnes,  OTergrown 
with  dt<ciduou3  ihicketa^  was  cleared  and 
planted  with  Scotch  fir,  und  tbe  result  was 
ibo  (entire  di^ppearanei3  of  the  springs  and 
Btreama  which  formerly  c^stcd.  At  a  time 
whai  BO  TOtich  fore^^t-planting  h  recommended 
or  oor  trans-MisdisaippI  States,  this  fact — 
if  it  be  a  general  law  and  not  a  phenomenon 
—is  of  much  importance. 

^  -  -  The  German  periodical  Gtobug^  grave- 
ly inform  a  iia  readers  (under  the  heading-  of 
*'  Barbarism  in  Edneation  *'),  that  in  tbo 
United  Stated  there  h  a  general  and  Tiolent 
popular  outcry  againat  the  teaching,  in 
schools,  eollegea  and  acrideniies,  not  only  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  of  History*  Ai%  Phi- 
losophy, Literature  and  .'Esthetics !  In 
another  article,  the  same  pompous  charlatan 
says  that  the  Baptist  clergytnan,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  recently  preached  to  his  coogrega- 
tion  a  sermon  upon  the  making  of  a  good  cup 
of  coffee  t 

Madile*  Tinne,  the  news   of  whose 

mnrder  by  her  Arab  camel-driTers,  in  the 
Sattara,  on  the  road  between  Murzuk  and 
Ghat,  bus  juat  been  annrnmeed,  was  an  eccen- 
tric lady  of  Holland,  who  has  lived  tn  tbe 
East  for  the  past  ten  years*  She  imdertook 
a  journey  to  Centml  Africa  in  search  of  Speke 
and  Grant,  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  and  met  the  explorers  Dt  Gondokoro, 
on  the  White  Nile.  She  adopted  tbe  Orien- 
tal costume,  refused  to  speak  any  languago 
but  Arabic,  and  even,  on  leaving  Tripoli  for 
her  laat  fatHl  journey,  left  her  watch  behind 
her,  bciL'ause  the  numerals  on  the  dial  were 
Roman  t  Her  we.ilth,  and  her  blind  infatua- 
tion for  Oriental  Life,  leading  her  to  dii!re- 
gard  tbe  ofdlnary  precautions  of  a  traveller 
in  the  Dessert,  undoubtedly  led  to  her  murder. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  Bnrnou. 

^-^-  Pelcrmann^i*  Mltehdlunrfcit  publlBbefl 
a  letter  from  the  naturalist,  Dr.  Dorat^  on 
boord  of  the  eteamer  Bienenkorh^  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  Xortb  Pole  Expedition.  On  the 
aih  of  May,  the  vessel  wa«  in  lut.  74^*  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  The  weather  had  been  terribly 
Btormy  and  severe,  and  many  BcaUng  voaaels 
were  lost  A  chart  of  the  temperature  of  the 
Polar  OceaUj  publiahcd  by  Pctcrmonn,  shows 
that  the  warmest  current  sklrta  tht?  western 
coaat  of  Spitsbergen  on  It^  northward  course. 
On  tbe  height  of  the  Somntering, 
where  the  first  railway  (from  Vienna  to  Tri- 
este) crossed  the  chain  of  the  Alps^  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  Carlo  Ghega,  the 
bold  Italian  engineer,  who  locatod  the  road. 


He  made  the  venture  in  defiance  of  the  opin 
ion  of  the  best  Engliah  engineers,  and  buc- 
cecded.  That  his  work  baa  sinoe  then  been 
Burpa^sed,  both  in  Europe  imd  America,  de- 
tructa  nothing  from  bis  merit. 

Recently,  in  Berne,  M,   Sehenclc,   a 

member  of  the  Swisjg  Parliament,  made  a 
speech  at  the  Commencement  of  a  Female 
Seminary,  In  which  he  strongly  advocated  the 
co5peration  of  women  In  the  dl5cu9sion  of 
all  educatloDa]  quest! onfl,  and  even  their  elec- 
tion OS  metnbera  of  the  educational  boards. 
It  roust  be  remarked^  however^  that  in  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  the  laws  in  relation  to 
property  are  already  much  more  just  toward 
women  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The   Eiecutlve    Committee    of  the 

Tcachora*  Union  in  Switzerland  has  decided 
to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  cooperative 
movement  In  schools  and  homes,  to  further  a 
sound  physical  and  mental  development  in 
children.  To  this  end,  they  hare  offered  pri* 
zes  of  from  400  to  600  francs  for  the  best 
essays  on  domestic  education. 

■  ■ '  An  Arehirariua  in  Magdeburg  lately 
took  it  into  his  head  to  collect  old  scraps  of 
parchment  from  the  bindings  of  books  and 
official  records.  He  has  been  rewarded  by 
finding  some  fragments  of  the  earliest  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Itala, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
second  century. 

—- —  In  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
tbe  art  of  building  and  ranning  railroads  is 
now  made  a  part  of  the  regular  military  edu- 
cation, and  all  offlicers  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination  therein. 

. In  Duisburgj  Prussia,  the  corner- 
stone of  a  monument  to  Gerhard  Kremer, 
the  Geographer,  has  been  laid.  Who  was 
Gerhard  Kreraer  ?  When  we  say  "  Mcrcator," 
be  will  be  universally  recognized.  Ue  was 
bom  in  Duisburg  in  1512,  and  died  there  in 
1594 — and  in  1569,  just  three  hundred  years 
ago,  published  his  map  of  tbe  world,  **on 
M creator's  projection.'* 

A  portion  of  tbo  funds  fbr  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
are  obtained  by  means  of  a  lottery.  Up  to 
tbe  present  time,  750^000  tbalcra  have  been 
produced  from  Ihia  source,  of  which  sum 
SfiftjOOO  tbalers  still  remain  to  be  expended. 
Since  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  has  been  fin- 
isbodf  tbe  work  is  now  concentrated  upon  the 
towers,  which  are  to  reach  a  height  of  500  feet. 

The  towers  of  the  Cathedral  at  Hatit^bon, 
which  have  been  lacking  for  some  centuries, 
have  thU  summer  received  their  cap-stones, 
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and  no^  the  Gothic  ffctittmfiit  of  Germany 
turns  to  the  Cathedral  .it  Clm^  as  the  lost  of 
the  great  etructures  which  demand  comple- 
lioQ. 

A  EuropeiiTi  journal  says:  "The  coM 

weather  of  tliis  eummer  is  the  most  abnormal 
pheuomenon.  There  is  not  in  tljc  atinuta  of 
tnetcorologj  an  matance  of  such  eontmuoug 


reductions  of  temperature,  and  no  student  0! 
the  Bcicnrt  is  able  to  giv«  an  eiplanation  of 
the  fact.  It  is  wrong  to  attribute  it  lo  the 
unusual  number  of  ^pots  on  the  mm^  Ksee 
it  baa  t>e{?o  ascertained  tbat  theae  tpota  haw 
aperiodic  return  erery  II  jeart,  and  Imtb 
not  heretofore  l>eeii  accompanied  by  a  knr 
tempejature. 


CrEEENT  EVENTS. 


[oca  Bccoss  cLosKa  terTVJtDEft  L] 


I.  srjnc ART, 

The  month  of  August  hoB  supplied  but  few 
definite  iroportttnt  gingle  events  for  our  chron- 
icle; ret  there  are  many  mattera  wbich 
require  !=ome  notice  in  oi-der  to  a  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  general  profrresd  of  erenta. 

As  regardii  war  queetions,  there  is  no 
very  great  change^  The  hoaiihiies  in  Cuba 
eontitiuef  and  with  an  appiircnt  gradual  pre- 
ponderance of  ppcscat  succe?8e5  and  future 
chancer  towards  the  aide  of  the  Cuban  revo- 
lutionists ;  although  the  little  credibUity  of 
bcUigcrcnt  bulletins  ratist  still  prevent  belief 
in  the  express  terms  of  the  reports  about  one 
or  another  "battle*'  and  *'Tictory."  But 
recruitii  from  Old  Spain  are  certainly  needed 
and  out  forthcoming ;  the  negroes  appear  to 
be  joiuiag  the  Cubans  in  considerable  num- 
bers; and  there  sccms  to  have  been  at  last  a 
rising  in  the  Vuelta  de  Abajo^  a  very  rich 
tobacco  district  of  some  l/iOO  square  mlleB 
in  extent,  (considerably  more  than  the  area 
of  Rhode  Mandf.  The  sympathj  of  tbo 
Cnited  Sutea  U  naturally  with  an  Araeriean 
people  straggOng  for  independence  from  Eu- 
ropean monarchy  and  taxation,  and  with  It 
goes  that  of  all  the  «ther  American  repub- 
lics. Tbis  sym pithy  is  aeeompanied  by  more 
or  less  material  aid.  There  are  apparently 
credible  reports,  moreover,  of  diplomatic 
offers  by  our  government  to  the  Spanish  Re- 
gency, suggesting  some  plan  for  conceding 
the  demands  of  the  Cubans ;  which,  if  true^ 
show  that  the  authorities  at  Wasbingtoa  co- 
incide with  the  sentiments  of  the  nation. 
Meanwhile  19  out  of  the  250  wealthy  and 
influential  Cubans  exiled  by  the  Spanish 
Governor  General  to  the  unhealthy  African 
Island  of  Fernando  Fo,  have  escaped  and  are 
again  at  work  in  the  cause,  while  they  report 
hopes  that  Fomc  or  all  of  their  companiooa 
may  follow  them. 

At  the  aame  time,  the  home  troubles  of 
Rrmtji,  ooiitinii&     Her  last  loan  only  broaght 


the  treasury  $14,000,000  in  money, 
$50,0tM),0O0  of  public  obligations,  and  i 
this  amouQt  was  from  Spaniards  The  par* 
tizans  of  Don  Carlos  hare  been  making  aa 
effort  to  rai^e  the  country  against  the  RegenI 
Serrano,  and^  though  they  have  been  pat 
down  and  the  attempt  b  giv^en  up  for  the 
present,  they  had  the  sympathy  of  the  priesta, 
found  many  adherents,  and  con  obviously  re* 
peat  the  experiment,  at  least  so  jar  u  to 
cause  vast  trouble  and  expense. 

The  remainder  of  Europe  is  ratb^  qolei 
There  have  been  reports  of  the  Hhiesi  <»r  the 
French  Emperor,  and  their  prompt  effbol  on 
the  French  Bourse  showed  how  critical  k 
that  political  condition  where  the  fistKog 
strength  of  one  elderly  man  is  the  only  bar^ 
tier  against — ^nobody  knows  what*  The  Em- 
press Eugenie  has  set  out  on  a  viMt  to  Tar- 
key,  and  perhaps  intends  to  be  present  at  the 
proposed  formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
in  the  autuxniu  A  disagreeable  feelii^  has 
been  growing  up  between  bmael  Fasha,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  his  nominal  sovereign, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  eonsequeoce  of  a 
recent  tour  by  Ismael  to  variotu  European 
courts,  during  which  he  made  as  many  friends 
as  he  could,  contracted  for  arms,  and  freemed 
to  be  making  arrangements  suitable  for  a 
declaration  of  independence.  The  matter 
has,  however,  been  hushe<l  up  for  the  present 
at  least,  by  the  intcrventioo  of  some  of  the 
European  powers. 

Various  minor  wars  or  disturbmoea  Hfl] 
prevail  in  Mexico,  and  Centrml  and  Stmsk 
America.  There  has  been,  for  mstanee,  a 
pronuHciamento  by  Gen.  Vega  in  Men  CO ;  (it 
is  said)  a  coi^plracy  to  murder  the  ilifCfvil 
Indian  Pr^ldent  Juarec ;  and  an  ladiaii  !•• 
iurrection  in  Yncatan.  There  is  a  citU  war 
in  Kicaragua,  and  something  oi  the  tike  sort 
in  VaieKuela ;  while  the  war  in  Paraguay  ft^ 
mains,  as  far  as  heard  from,  as  before,  with 
Lopex  holding  an  impregnable  moimtabi  po* 
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Bitlon  at  ABcurra,  aod  the  allies  encamped 
and  preparing  to  move  some  twenty  miles 
from  him.  Gen.  McMahon,  the  U.  S.  Minis- 
ter to  Lopez,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Brazilian  lines,  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States ;  but  what  report  he  brings  of  the  ac- 
tual situation  of  the  Paraguayan  dictator  is 
not  known.  A  provisional  government  has 
been  in  the  mean  time  organized  at  Asuncion 
by  the  allies,  to  be  operated  for  the  present 
in  competition  with  Lopez,  and  under  military 
protection. 

Withhi  the  United  States,  social  and  in- 
dustrial occurrences  have,  perhaps,  been  more 
significant  than  such  political  events  as  have 
occurred.  The  Woman*s  Suffrage  movement 
is  vigorously  pushed  by  the  energetic  persons 
who  have  assumed  its  leadership,  and  who 
hold  oonrentions,  speak  and  edit  with  great 
perseverance.  The  continuance  of  a  number 
of  strikes  by  woriunen  and  the  session  of  the 
Labor  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  show  that 
those  of  our  working  men  who  are  excited 
about  wages  are  not  over  their  excitement 
The  recent  weather,  covering  a  good  deal  of 
harvest  time  in  much  of  the  country,  has 
been  so  unfavorable  as  to  materially  modify 
the  previous  expectation  of  uncommonly 
plentiful  grain  crops. 

A  ccrtaiu  degree  of  interest  is  felt  in  a 
controversy  apparently  opening  under  the 
very  nose  of  Brigham  Young  in  Salt  Lake 
Gty,  which  threatens  his  long-established 
autocracy  there.  This  is  caused  by  two 
young  men,  David  and  Alexander  Smith, 
sons  of  Jo.  Smith,  the  original  Mormon 
prophet,  who  have  boldly  opened  a  series  of 
meetings  which  are  krgely  attended,  and  in 
which  they  directly  attack  Young,  cldming 
to  be  themselves  the  proper  heads  of  the 
church.  They  also  openly  denounce  polyga- 
my. Young,  like  Napoleon  III.,  is  now  fail- 
ing somewhat  in  strength  (he  is  about  sixty- 
five  years  old),  and  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  his  two  assailants  may  seriously 
endamage  his  state.  If  they  really  teach  a 
monogamic  Mormonism,  they  would  certain* 
ly  carry  with  them  the  good  wishes  of  the 
whole  United  States,  as  against  the  uncivil- 
ized doctrines  of  Young. 

Business  affiiirs  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  be  cramped  and  hampered.  But  the 
condition  of  the  public  finances  grows  steadi- 
ly more  hopeful  under  Secretary  Boutwell's 
resolute  and  steady  handling  of  the  national 
debt.  Gold  has  fallen  during  August  from 
about  136  to  138;  at  which  rate  United 
States  paper  money  will  be  worth  par  in 


eighteen  months  at  farthest,  when  it  is  Just 
to  expect  that  the  whole  business  interests 
of  the  country  may  begin  to  revive  with  a 
real  and  healthy  development. 

The  Fenian  movement  has  once  more  been 
heard  from.  The  refusal  of  an  exeqiuUur 
to  Consul  Haggerty  at  Glasgow  in  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  a  Fenian,  occasioned  many 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  press, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  such  refusals 
are  no  evidence  of  national  ill  feeling  what- 
ever. At  about  the  same  time,  reports  came 
out  that  the  Fenians  were  again  but  very 
quietly  preparing  a  military  organization. 
There  was  evea  a  small  agitation  about  it  in 
Canada,  and  the  Fenian  Congress  has  held  a 
secret  session  in  New  York ;  but  how  much 
the  whole  set  of  phenomena  amounts  to  is 
very  doubtful. 

Perhaps  the  "Susquehanna  War"  ought 
to  be  named  here,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  our  law  courts  and  business  con- 
cerns. The  Erie  Bailroad  managers  wanted 
to  secure  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road ;  the  actual  managers  of  the  latter  road 
wanted  to  keep  it.  So  there  was  a  competi- 
tion by  means  of  a  stock  election,  in  which 
each  side  claimed  the  victory ;  then  a  battle 
of  injunctions,  two  equal  judges  ordering 
things  to  be  at  once  done  and  not  done,  on 
pain  of  punishment  for  contempt  of  court,  of 
course,  whichever  was  obeyed ;  then  follow- 
ed an  actual  muster  of  quasi  military  force, 
actually  in  one  instance  coming  to  blows,  and 
accompanied  with  tearing  up  of  tracks  and 
blocking  up  the  road.  Finally,  Governor 
Hofftaoan  took  possession  of  the  road,  the 
parties  consenting  after  he  had  threatened  to 
do  it  by  force,  and  put  in  a  superintendent 
who  runs  it,  pending  some  judicial  decision. 

IL  UNITED  STATES. 

August  1.  The  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  has  decreased  during  July,  1869,  by 
17,485,744  29. 

August  2.  At  the  state  election  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Democrats  elect  their  candidate 
for  Treasurer  (the  only  state  executive  ofiScer 
chosen)  by  a  large  majority,  and  nearly  all 
the  legislature. 

August  8.  United  States  Marshal  Barlow 
of  New  York,  under  orders  from  Washing- 
ton, s^zes  fifteen  gunboats  in  preparation 
for  the  Spanish  government,  on  the  stocks 
or  waiting  for  their  machinery,  at  New  York 
and  at  Mystic,  Connecticut.  The  seizure  is 
said  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  complaint 
from  the  Peruvian  Minister  that  the  gun- 
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boats  are  to  be  used  against  Ihjit  couu- 
try. 

August  5,  At  tlio  Tonnegge*^  State  flection^ 
Sentcr  ia  chosen  by  an  mimcnse  majority*^* 
reaching  over  G5,0f>0^over  Stokes.  This  is 
consfder*?d  a  victory  of  the  Southern  or  Dem- 
ocratic or  "  ConscrvatiTo "  Pide^  over  Iho 
Northern  or  Republican  or  Eadical  #ride. 

August  6.  There  is  a  riot  at  Mobile,  which 
the  ueivpopers  of  that  city  say^  was  entirely 
the  result  of  the  ** maddened  passions  of 
negroes,  inflamed  and  k&hed  into  fury  by 
foreign  Kudteals." 

August  Sj.  a  blcek  of  United  States  hounded 
warehouses  in  Phikdel|ihia  burns,  destroying 
about  f  2,300,000  worth  of  whiskey,  and  the 
buildings,  ruluod  at  f  800,000. 

August  6.  At  the  Aiabama  election  for 
members  of  Congress,  two  Democrats  and 
FIX  Republicans  are  chosen. 

August  7.  An  eclipse  of  the  Bun  takes 
plnee,  which  is  total  along  n  belt  extending 
diagonally  from  aoutheaist  to  northwest 
across  the  central  part  of  tbe  United  States 
and  up  into  Alaska.  It  was  observed  with 
unprecedented  care  and  ekiU  for  astronom- 
ical, optical,  and  ehemit'al  phenomena. 

August  8.  A  Mr.  Barbour,  fi-om  New  Eng- 
land, having  been  an  active  speaker  during 
the  political  campaign  in  Tennessee,  is  de- 
coyed from  his  hotel  at  Nashville  by  a  num* 
ber  of  Tenncs5ccflna,  and  forced  offj  apparently 
to  bo  murdered ;  but  ia  rescued  after  bc4iig 
beaten  witlv  canes,  and  stabbed  in  several 
places 

August  10.  The  new  Frcneb  ocean  tele- 
graph opens  for  busincis,  beginning  with 
rates  20  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  English 
cable. 

August  10.  The  Kational  Labor  Congress 
holds  its  third  annual  session  at  Philadelphia. 
It  is  composed  of  representatives  from  organ- 
izations of  worklngmen  of  all  kinds  m  nine- 
teen States  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  to- 


gether with  several  delegations  from 
nationalities ;    and   includes   colored 
seiitatires,  and  female  representativeaL 

August  1 S:  The  eighteenth  annual 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adrane^ 
ment  of  Science,  begins  at  Salem,  and  con- 
tinues for  six  days.  Many  pa|>er9  of  great 
interest  and  abstmseness  are  read. 

August  23.  A  so-called  **  Ecunion  *'  of  oflS* 
cers  on  both  sides  at  the  battle  of  Gettyr- 
burg,  takes  place  on  the  field  there  tcnky; 
but  in  very  meagrely  attended.  It  was  called 
for  the  prof u seed  purpo^  of  ascertaining  to* 
theittically  the  poaitions  and  moTemeott  of 
the  battle.  Only  one  officer  from  the  rtiwl 
side  was  pre&ent,  and  only  a  few  from  the 
Union  army. 

August  26,  The  annuo]  session  of  the  Fen- 
ian Congress  takes  phic«  in  New  York.  Con- 
Biderable  enthusiasm  prevails ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  session  is  secret,  being,  it  is  said,  upon 
subjects  of  great  importance, 

tn.    FORXtOH, 

August  16,  Napoleon  HI*,  in  honor  of  ths 
hundredth  birth-day  of  Napoleon  L,  decfcei 
an  amnesty  to  press  and  political  offendcrt* 
evaders  of  taxes,  army  and  navy  deserten, 
and  deserters  from  merchant  ahips. 

August  15«  Marshal  Nicl  dies,  aged  67.  Ht 
was  educated  m  a  military  school,  and  rose 
through  all  the  grades  from  lieutenant  10 
Marehal  and  Minister  of  War.  He  did  dis* 
tinguished  service  in  Algiers,  the  Crimea, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  was  a  ralucd  and 
tnisted  friend  of  the  Emperor. 

August  27.  The  international  boat  moo 
between  the  Harvard  University  and  Oxfotd 
University  crews  takes  plaee  on  the  Thames, 
over  tho  **  Putney  and  Mortlake"  coutse,  4j 
mDea  long*  The  Oxford  crew  wins  by  a  half 
length  of  clear  water.  Time  of  the  winners, 
22  minutes  40^  seconds.  The  race  w«fl  fair 
and  umntermpiod. 
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THE  GATEWAYS  TO  THE  POLE. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
perilous  question  of  a  way  to  the  Pole 
has  been  at  last  answered. 

The  address  of  Captain  Silas  Bent,  of 
Japan  Expedition  fame^  before  the  St. 
Louis  Historical  Society  and  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  giving  the  ripened 
results  of  thirty  years'  study  and  ex- 
ploration, while  an  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  invites  the  deepest  attention 
of  the  world. 

When  the  Spanish  sovereign,  then  on 
the  eve  of  his  march  against  Granada, 
bad  lent  a  hasty  audience  to  Columbus, 
and  referred  him  and  his  project  to  the 
learned  doctors  of  Salamanca,  the  his- 
torian tells  us,  these  sages  intrenched 
themselves  behind  the  dogged  position, 
that,  "  to  suppose  what  had  escaped  so 
many  renowned  explorers  and  cosmo- 
graphers  for  centuries  could  be  reserved 
for  an  ordinary  man  to  discover,  was  the 
height  of  presumption." 

In  the  outset  of  this  article,  we  would 
beg  the  reader  to  beware  of  such  an 
error. 

To  the  writer,  personally.  Captain 
Bent  is  an  entire  stranger.  What  we 
shall  say  is  dictated,  solely,  by  a  con- 
viction we  cannot  resist,  after  a  long 
study  of  the  Address  before  us,  that  a 
great  and  solid  mind  has  successfully 
bridged  this  x)olar  chasm.    A  practical 


sailor.  Captain  Bent  comes  before  the 
public,  not  with  the  ardor  of  a  young 
adventurer,  ambitious  to  tread  the  icy 
paths  of  glory  made  by  Franklin,  Kane, 
and  their  successors, — nor  yet,  as  a 
theorist,  does  he  promise  to  Science, 
beyond  the  mysterious  frontiers  of  the 
unknown  land,  an  El  Dorado,  out  of 
whose  bowels  she  may  dig  all  the  hid- 
den treasures  she  covets.  His  worthier 
aim  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those 
disastrous  expeditions,  which  have  al- 
ready cost  the  world  a  frightful  amount 
of  human  life,  and,  to  furnish  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  age,  a  true  chart 
and  the  true  compass  with  which  to 
reach  the  Pole  in  safety.  To  use  his 
own  apology,  "  from  various  sources,  I 
find  that  Germany,  Sweden,  France, 
England,  and  Russia  have  in  contem- 
plation expeditions  to  the  Pole.  Other 
and  higher  objects  than  the  mere  accu- 
racy of  my  theory — something  more  ele- 
vated than  the  honorable  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction that  would,  were  it  to  prove 
correct,  certainly  belong  to  him  who 
could  claim  priority  in  such  an  impor- 
tant discovery — has  actuated  me  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  the  actual  saving  of 
human  life — ^the  benefits  that  will  ac- 
crue to  many  departments  of  science, 
and  the  solving  of  a  geographical  prob- 
lem, which  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
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conjectural,"  He  miglit  have  added  to 
the  number  of  proposed  cxpeditiomi, 
ooe  from  the  United  States^  lately  an- 
nourtced  hj  Dr.  Hayes,  the  distinguisli- 
cd  ojcplorcJ*,  for  the  spring  of  1870. 

It  has  long  been  an  established  faict, 
in  Physical  Geography^  that,  at  certain 
timea,  there  must  be  a  passage^  through 
open  water,  from  the  iforth  Pacific  to 
the  North  Atlantic,  by  way  of  the 
Arctic  Oeean.  The  evidence  of  this 
was  conclusive  from  the  history  of  the 
Right  Whale.  It  h  the  habit  of  whale- 
men  to  stamp  tticir  harpoous  with  the 
name  of  their  ship,  iind  the  time  and 
place  of  their  fisMng.  Btncken  by  the 
fishennen,  but  not  mortally,  a  whale 
was  found  by  Dr.  Scoresby  and  others  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  beajing^  buried  in 
his  side,  harpoons  stamped  with  the 
Pacific  mark  made  by  ships  craidng 
near  Behring's  Btraits.  The  Eight 
Whale,  when  most  hotly  pressed  by  his 
pursuers^  it  is  well  known,  cannot  find 
refuge  under  water,  but  must,  at  short 
intervals,  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  have  crossed 
the  Arctic  Ocean  fnuJ^r  ice.  He  cannot 
endure  wann  tropical  waters,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  from  countless  sources, 
that  to  him  the  Equatorial  Ocean  is  as 
impassable  m  a  sea  of  fire.  Since,  then, 
the  w  hales  harpooned  in  the  Pacific  and 
afterwards  caught  in  the  Atlantic^  could 
not  have  reached  the  Atlantic  by  way 
of  Cape  Hora  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  which  case  they  must  twice 
crosi<  *'  the  sea  of  fire ;  "  and,  since  they 
could  not  pass  under  the  ice  of  a  frozen 
ocean,  it  was  plain  that  they  found,  at 
least,  an  occasional  open  avenue  through 
the  Arctic  waters.  But  this  fact  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  a  pcrmunent, 
nor  even  of  an  occasional  highway  for 
namgalhtt  to  the  Pole;  and,  though  oft- 
en dwelt  uiwD,  seems  to  be  calculated  to 
delutle,  rather  than  to  guide  the  Pohir 
traveller.  Certainly,  he  would  be  a  bold 
sailor,  who  ehould  venture  to  follow, 
in  bis  ship,  the  track  of  a  Right  Whale, 

The  true  Arctic  problem,  therefore, 
we  conceive,  is  not  whither  there  is  a 
^ge  to  the  Pole,  but  It  is  this :  1$ 


there  a  permanent  and  natiffable  iwiy  to 

the  PoU  f 

This  question  our  author  answera  in 
the  affinnative.  And,  it  is  but  just  to 
him  and  to  the  rca<ler  that  we  give  the  , 
substiince  of  his  reasoning^  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  this  review  admit,  in  the 
words  of  the  Address  itself: 

*'  There  is,"  he  says, "  a  circulation  b 
the  air ;  there  is  a  circulatioa  in  ihc 
bodies  of  alt  animals ;  there  is  a  circu- 
lation in  the  ocean^ — all  of  which  aro 
governed  by  laws,  immutably  fiL!£ed,  jind 
which  in  all  their  modifications  and 
conditions  they  rigidly  observe  and 
ol>ey. 

'*  The  sea,  the  atmosphere  and  the  stm, 
are  to  the  earth  what  the  blood,  the 
lungs,  and  the  heart  are  to  the  animal 
economy.  There  is  an  equilil.nium  in 
all  nature.  Let  me  here  quote  to  you  a 
single  piissage  from  one  of  the  most 
•scientific  and  beautifully  written  works 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  we  are  now 
treating.  I  allude  to  that  on  *  The  Physi* 
cal  Geograpliy  of  the  Sea,'  by  my  , 
Mend,  Admiral  M.  F.  Maury.*  He  says: 
*  The  mean  annual  fall  of  rwn  on  the  ] 
entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  estimated 
at  about  five  feet.  To  evaporate  water 
enough  annually,  from  the  ocean,  to 
cover  the  earth  on  the  average  fire  feet 
deep  with  rain;  to  transport  it  from 
one  zone  to  another,  and  to  precipitate 
it  in  the  right  places,  at  suitable  times, 
and  in  the  proportions  due,  is  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  grand  atmospherical  ma- 
chine. This  water  (bear  in  mind),  b 
evaporated  principally  from  the  Torrid 
Zone.  Supposing  it  all  to  come  thence, 
we  shall  have  encircling  the  earth,  a 
belt  of  ocean  three  thousand  miles  in 
breadth,  from  which  this  atmosphere 
evaporates  a  layer  of  water,  annuiUIy^ 
sixteen  feet  in  depth.  And,  to  hoist  np 
as  high  as  the  cloud*?^,  and  lower  down 
again  all  the  water  in  a  lake  sixteen  feet 
deep,  three  thousand  miles  wide  and 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  long,  is  the 
yearly  business  of  this  invidble  ma- 
chinery.*   Now,  I  ask  you,  understand- 


*  TVe  priat  fht  title  ai  our  costribntor  hw  it* 
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ing  as  we  do  the  constaut  cfTart  of  Ka- 
ture  to  restore  equilibrium,  and  tlic  law3 
of  aduptatian,  ulmt  must  be  tho  effect 
upon  the  ocean  of  the  removal  of  this 
iiume!i«c  mass  of  water  of  tweDty-foiir 
thousand  miicsin  length,  three  thousand 
miles  wide,  and  si^tteen  feet  in  depth  ? 
Certainly  aa  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
the  water  to  occupy  thi»  enormous  space ; 
and  to  do  this,  aU  the  waters  both  north 
and  south  of  this  space  or  zone  are  at 
once  set  in  motion  to  restore  this  equili- 
brium; and,  were  there  no  obstructions,  a3 
continents  and  islands,  this  flow  would 
be  uniform  round  the  whole  earth, 

"  Now,  on  object  set  in  motion  toward 
the  eqmator  from  the  polar  regions — 
where  tbo  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation 
is  small — will  constantly  be  arriving  at 
points  on  the  earth^s  surface  where  the 
velocity  is  greater,  and,  not  at  once  ac- 
quiring thia  greater  velocity,  its  direc- 
tion will  tend  obliquely  to  the  west- 
vrard.  Hence,  we  find  tho  streams  or 
currents  which  flow  from  the  North 
Pole  towards  the  Equator,  always  take 
a  aouthiresttj^artNi/  direction,  whenever 
the  continents  and  islands  will  permit. 
Tliese  streams  frum  the  Northern  and 
Southern  hemispheres,  meeting  at  the 
Equator,  furiu  and  give  direction  to  the 
Equatorial  currents,  the  waters  of  which 
are  thrown  to  the  westward  ;  but,  ioter- 
ipted  by  the  continents,  which  lie 
ross  their  paths,  aud  changed  in  their 
tecific  gravity  by  the  expansive  heat 
if  the  sun,  they  throw  off  hot  streama 
to  the  north  and  south,  like  l»luod  from 
the  heart  of  the  animal  system,  to  carry 
their  life-^ving  warmth  and  nourish- 
ment, along  their  path,  to  the  earth'a 
extremities. 

*'Of  these  Rtreams  there  are  two  in  the 
Dorthera  hemisphere  and  three  in  tho 
Bouthern.  The  two  former  are  known 
as  the  Gftlf  ^Str&rm  of  the  Atlantic,  find 
the  Euro- Si  tea  of  the  Pacific  ;  the  first 
delineated  by  observations  taken  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Burvey,  under  Prof. 
A,  D.  Bache,  and  the  Kuro-Siwo  from  ah- 
Bervations  made  upon  it  by  the  Japan  Ex- 
pedition, under  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry/' 
Having  laid  down  the  ba»*is  for  hi  a 
argument  in  the  very  first  principles  aud 


laws  of  uature,  Captain  Bent  calls  in  the 
exactly-observed  facts  which  bear  upon 
it.  He  says  :  *^  To  describe  the  first  of 
the  two  grent  currents  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  I  ahall  again  quote  from 
M,  F.  Maury's*  *  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Bea,'  wherein  he  says :  *  There 
is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  tho  severest 
tlr oughts  it  never  fail*,  and  in  tho 
mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows.  Its 
banks  aud  its  bottom  arc  of  cold  water, 
while  its  current  is  of  warm.  The  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ift  its  fountain,  and  iti*  mouth 
is  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  the  Gulf 
Stniam»  There  is  in  the  world  no  other 
such  majestic  flow  of  waters.  Its  cur- 
rent is  uiore  rapid  than  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Amazon,  and  its  volume  is  more 
than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its 
waters,  as  far  out  as  the  Carolina  coasts, 
are  of  an  indigo  l.^Iue,  They  are  so 
distinctly  marked,  that  their  line  of 
junction,  with  the  common  sea-water, 
may  be  traced  by  the  eye, 

*'  *  Often,  one  half  of  the  vessel  may  be 
perceived  floating  in  Gulf-atream  watiT, 
while  tho  other  half  is  in  common  water 
of  the  sea,  so  sharp  is  the  line,  and  such 
the  want  of  affinity  between  those  wa- 
ters, and  such  too  the  reluctance,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  part  of  those  of  tho  Gulf 
Stream  to  mingle  with  the  common  wa- 
ter of  the  sea.  At  the  very  season  of  the 
year  when  the  Gulf  Stream  ia  rusliing 
in  greatest  volume  through  the  straits 
of  Florida,  and  hastening  north  with 
the  greatest  ra|odity,  thtrc  is  a  cold 
stream  from  Baflin*s  Bay,  Laljrador.  and 
the  coasts  of  the  North,  running  to  the 
South  with  equal  velocity.  These  two 
currents  meet  off  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  where  the  latter  is 
divided.  One  part  of  it  underruna  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  is  shown  by  the  icebergs, 
which  are  carried  in  a  direction  tending 
across  its  course.  The  other  fork  runs 
iTetween  the  United  States  coast  and  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  the  South,  As  a  rule, 
the  hottcjit  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  id 
at  or  near  the  aurfuce.  There  is  rejison 
to  believe  that  its  waters  are  nowhere 
permitted,  in  the  oceanic  economy,  to 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  is 
ever}' where  a  cushion  of  cool  water  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  solid  parts  of  the 
enrtii's  crust.  Cold  water  is  one  of  the 
best  ?ia« -conductors  of  heat,  and  if  the 
Wiirm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ivas 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  cfjntact  with 
the  solid  crust  of  the  curth'--compara' 
lively  a  good  conductor  of  heat — in- 
stead  of  being  sent  over  a  non-conduc- 
ting cushion  of  cool  water,' to  fend  it 
from  the  liottom,  all  its  heat  would  be 
lost  iu  the  first  part  of  the  way,  and  the 
soft  climates  of  both  France  and  Eng- 
land would  be  aa  t!mt  of  Labrador, 
severe  in  the  extreme  and  ice-bound, 

"*Thc  maximum  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  86^  (degreej?),  or  about 
9^  above  tlie  ocean  temperature  due  to 
the  latitude.  Increasing  its  latitude 
10°^  it  loses  but  2"^  of  temperature,  and, 
bavmg  run  three  thousand  milf  a  (IIOOO) 
to  the  North,  it  still  preserve*,  even  in 
winter,  the  heat  of  summer.  Tlie  beat 
it  diBc^harges  over  the  Atlantic  in  a 
Tvinter'g;  day,  would  be  sufficient  to  rnise 
the  wliole  volume  of  atmosphere  that 
rests*  upon  France  and  tlie  Britidi  Isles, 
froDi  tlic  freezing  point  to  summer  heat. 

*•  *•  A  simple  calcidatioti  will  show  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  daily  carried  off  by 
the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  regions  of 
Central  America  and  Jlexico,  an<l  dis- 
charged over  the  Atlantic,  u  s^fficlait 
tQTaisa  tnouiUains  of  troii^  from  zero  to 
the  fneltmtj  pointy  and  to  keep  in  Jloto, 
frttm  thcm^  a  molten  »tre/im  of  metal ^ 
grmter  in  tolume  than  tlte  ipaters  daily 
dUrharfjed  from  the  MmMjtpi  rittrj* " 

This  stream,  we  are  told  by  Professor 
Tyndal  iu  his  lectures  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  **  entirely  abolishes 
the  iliflrerence  of  tempei-aturc,  due  to 
tbe  diHerence  of  latitude,  of  North  and 
Soutli  Britain  ;  so  that,  if  we  walk  from 
tlie  Channel  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  in 
Junuaiy,  we  encounter  everywhere  the 
flame  temperature.  The  L*^othcrmal  line 
runs  north  and  south.  The  harbor  of 
Hammcrfest,  in  Norway  (7ii°  JVorth  /), 
derives  great  value  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  clear  of  ice  all  the  year  round.  This 
is  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  sweeps 
North  Cape,  and  so  modifies 
ire,  that,  at  some  places, 
nortliward,  you  enter  a 


warmer  re;^ion.**     (P.  197,     Heat,  as  »^ 
Mode  of  Moii'm.) 

Bo  eflVctuiil  and  far-reaching  are  thoJ 
mitigating     influences     of    the    Gulff 
Stream^  this  miirhty  ^'  rirer  in  thcoc^ah^'* 
that    upon     comparison     with    otherj 
streams  we  find  some  startling  facta. 

Fourteen  times,  in  the  last  eight  1 
dred  years,  has  the  Thamea  been  i 
over.      Fairs    have    occasionally    becA\ 
held,  booths  built,  and  o.xea  roamed  . 
upon  it.     Since  1294,  tljc   Baltic  hw 
been  eight  timtis  frozen  over ;  once  §o 
tirmly,  that  Charles  X,  led   his  whole 
army  over  it  from  Holstein  to  Denitiark. 
Twice,  in  the  history  of  Flanders,  uinaj 
has  been  cut  with  hatchels.     In  170^ 
ice  in  the  harbor  of  Copeahngea  wa 
twenty-Bcveu   inches   thick.      Li  17 
Piehegru^s  army  encamped  on  the  ice  i 
Holland.    The'Zuyder  Zee,  the  Hell^l 
pont,  the  haibors  of  Leghorn,  Manoilks] 
and  Genoa,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  th 
Danube,  the  Scheldt,  the  Seine,  and  tha 
Po  have  at  times  been  locked  in  ice.i 
Never  were  even  the  edges  of  the  Gulf  j 
Stream  stiftened  l>y  frost.    We  have  no 
account  of  its  slightest  congelation 
any  part  of  its  vast  area,  not  even  off^ 
the  shores  of  Norway  or  Novaia  Zemli 

These  well-authenticated,  higtorici 
facts  are  wonderfully  confirmed  by 
single  infurenco,  drawn  from  the  ther^ 
mal  estimates  for  the  Gulf  Stn 
Could  a  ditch  or  sluice  be  cut  througl^ 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  large  enouglj 
to  give  outlet  to  the  westward  cqua 
torial  cnrreiit»  the  consequent  diversio 
of  the  former  stream  would  i!istaxit]| 
change  aud  revohitionize  the  climate  ofl 
Western  Europe,  and  reduce  it  like  ] 
rador  to  an  icy  desert* 

So  much  for  tJie  Gulf  Stream.  Thft. 
Kuro-Sivvo  of  which  Captain  Bent  wa 
under  Commodore  Perry's  direction,  th<i 
iirst  observer  and  ejcplorer,  was  found] 
the  fellow  and  equal  of  the  Gulf  Strcajiu 
In  volume,  velocity  and  dimenslona, 
they  are  almost  identicaL  Their  cour 
to  the  northeast  is  the  same.  Bet  I 
streams  flow  over  cushions  of  cool  vi « 
ter,  which  eflectually  prevent  the  losd 
of  heat  by  contact  with  the  crust  of  th« 
earth  at  the  sea-bottom.      Neither  ofl 
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these  streams  wash  against  the  shores 
of  the  continentfi,  near  which  they  rise 
in  the  ocean.  Their  salts  are  similar ; 
their  temperature  -is  the  same,  86° 
(maximum) ;  and  the  climatic  influence 
of  the  Kuro-Siwo  upon  our  western 
coast,  and  upon  Alaska  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  is  quite  as  marked  as  that 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  Western  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles. 
•  The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to 
take  in  the  theory  of  this  profound 
thinker. 

Reasoning  upon  the  principles  and 
facts  before  us.  he  claims  that  tliese  two 
mighty  currents,  flowing  to  the  Pole, 
make  a  way  thither  for  the  seaman. 
There  is  their  confluence,  and  there  the 
goal,  nature  destined  them  to  reach. 
Armed  in  their  tropical  birthplace  with 
the  potential  energy  of  the  sun's  heat, 
they,  and  they  alone,  can  pierce  the 
polar  ice  and  carve  routes  to  the  Pole 
itself. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Captain  Bent's 
theory.  It  is  powerfully  sustained  by 
the  analogical  facts  of  the  climates  of 
the  earth  and  the  ocean.  To  select  an 
instance,  let  us  take  the  celebrated  Pa- 
cific current,  known  from  its  discoverer, 
as  IlumholdVs  Current.  It  flows  all  the 
vsray  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean;  as  is 
proved  by  the  icebergs,  it  floats  from 
the  extreme  south,  sometimes  bearing 
them  north  against  contrary  winds  and 
storms.  Penetrating  with  its  icy  water 
the  vast  tropical  sea,  it  runs  to  the  very 
Equator  itself.  The  Gallapagos  Islands, 
"c>;i  tlis  Hne,''^  it  cools,  to  a  delicious 
temperature,  bathing  their  shores  with 
streams  so  cool,  that  the  coral-insect 
cannot  build  his  reefs  and  retreats  to 
warmer  regions. 

It  this  current,  inferior  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  to  the  Kuro-Siwo  alike  in 
thermal  power,  can  thus  destroy  the 
heat  of  the  Equator,  why  may  not  the 
Gulf  Stream  abolish  the  climate  of  the 
Pole? 

lilany  such  arguments  might  be  made 
from  the  facts  given  in  this  short  Ad- 
dress to  sustain  its  grand  deduction. 

But,  we  hasten  to  give  the  argument 


of  its  author  as  furnished  by  the  history 
of  Arctic  researches.  "  The  first  at- 
tempt that  was  ever  made  to  discover 
or  effect  the  northwest  passage  (i.  e., 
from  Europe  to  Asia  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  across  the  Arctic  Sea),  was  by 
John  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  year 
1563.  Ue  failed ;  and  so  has  all  the 
marvellous  intelligence,  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy  that  have  l)een  expended,  in  tluit  di- 
rection, by  every  maritime  Tuition  of  the 
toorld  from  that  time  to  this. 

"Franklin's  Expedition  sailed  from 
England  in  1844.  (We  know  its  fright- 
ful and  sad  fate.) 

"In  1815,  Kotzebue,  of  the  Russian 
Navy,  made  an  attempt  to  pass  to  the 
west  round  the  Asiatic  continent,  but 
was  barred  by  ice ;  he,  however,  says : 
*  The  sea  was  open  to  tlte  northeast,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,'*  and,  '  tJiat  pass- 
ing from  the  American  to  the  Asiatic 
coast  was  like  passing  immediately  from 
summer  into  winter.^ 

"  Captain  Beech y,  in  1826,  tried  to 
make  a  northeast  passage  from  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  by  clinging  to  the  coast, 
but  got  only  as  far  as  Cape  Barrow. 

"  Captain  McClure,  also  of  the  British 
Navy,  passed  these  Straits  in  1850,  to 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  coopera- 
tion with  four  vessels  under  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  which  were  to  go  northwest 
from  Davis'  Straits.  Captain  M(^ure 
coasted  till  reaching  the  Parry  Islands, 
longitude  117°  west,  where  his  ship  was 
frozen  in.  In  June,  1853,  he  abandoned 
her,  and  travelled  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  on  the  ice  to  join  Belcher, 
who  was  also  frozen  in,  and,  in  turn, 
abandoned  his  ship,  the  *  Resolute.' 
Two  years  after,  the  *  Resolute'  was 
found  by  a  whaler  in  Baffin's  Bay,  still 
wedged  in  a  vast  field  of  floating  ice, 
having  drifted  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  southeast  of  the  point  where  she 
had  been  abandoned.  The  gallant 
McClure  was  the  flrst  to  pass  from  ocean 
to  ocean;  but,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  circumnavigated  the  north  end  of 
the  continent,  since  a  part  of  the  pas- 
sage was  made  on  foot,  over  the  icey 

We  have  also  Henry  Hudson's  voyage 
in  1607,  to  lat.  81**  30',  northwest  of 
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L0{xitzbergen,   and   the  erpcdltious    of 

IPhippS  aod  Admiral  Wrangell,  Captama 

[Buehmi  and  Franklin,  Parry,  Kane,  and 

[2lBje!i«  none  of  whom  bav^e  acromplbiiod 

tte  grand  end  of  Arctic  explorations, 

tt&  M*hcpse  succ«5seSj  hard-earned  and 

inconnidcniblc  as  they  bare  lK*en,  have 

been  giilncd  only  after  spending  years 

of  limp,  mill  ions  of  money,  and  t^Aling 

<r»  foQt  (fr  in  t/te  nUilge  t^ttr  kuiMlrttU  of 

miks  qf  f^^ged  i«t. 

Throughout  his  Address,  Captain 
B«!nt  hod  modeMly  confined  himself  to 
A  naked  atatement  of  fa^rts^  leaving  us 
to  divine  their  si^iiiQcance  and  import. 
I  But,  a  mnglo  glance  at  the  histoncal 
cnriR  hero  given,  will  sutBce  to  f^atisfy 
[the mind  that  thi**  Polar que.^tiun  ih  fast 
cjjicrf^^ing  from  the  field  of  epecoLition, 
and,  however  rIow  it§  progruaa  has  Wen, 
or,  hmvcver,  through  human  prtjudice, 
its  Bcttlemcnt  may  be  retarded,  that  it 
IH  flteadily  driftinfj  like  the  long-dis- 
loilgcd  iccliorg,  into  the  regiona  of  sun- 
light 

At  short  intervals,  through  a  period 
of  three  centurit?^,  counties!*  efforts  have 
been  made  to  ihia  end.  Enterprises 
have  been  tried  under  the  most  propi- 
tious auspices.  Most  of  these  have  been 
guided  by  the  ablest  niinda,  and  the 
ino8t  ejcjiert  seamen  of  the  world,  up- 
held by  the  most  lavish  outlays  of  moral 
aynipathy  and  material  wealthy  and  ani- 
mated by  a  zeal  which  the  eti'rnal  Ices 
of  the  North  could  not  chill.  In  vain 
have  they  cnde:ivorcd  every  route,  save 
the  one  now  suggested.  Their  failurL^s 
and  disasters  have  been  n^ost  BignaL 
The  paltry  successes  they  have  reivped 
— paltry  when  com  pared  with  the  means 
employed— have  been  reaped  only  by 
crossing  immense  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains of  ice,  with  infinitely  more  pains 
and  perils  than  attended  Hannibars  or 
NapoleonV  passat^'e  of  the  Alps,  And 
tliiB  fact  alone,  however  it  may  shed 
luKtr^  and  glory  on  the  heroic  explorers, 
reflects  none  or  but  little  light  on  the 
Arctic  problem,  unless,  like  the  floating 
fragments  of  some  noble  craft  that  has 
foundered  ami  gone  down,  to  tell  a  tale 
of  warning,  and  to  reveal  the  rocks  on 
which  thti  Uhi^Ai  hopes  lie  stranded. 


And  yet  in  the  very  gropings  of  tbesi^ 
gallant  spirits — such  a^  Kcllelt  acd 
Kotasebue  and  Parry  and  Ran*r — it  ap- 
pears that  just  so  fiir  a^  accidrntanj, 
they  were  led  to  move  towarda  tht» 
**  Thermometric  Gateways  to  tht*  V 
now  pointed  out,  light  has  beatne^l  xl\ 
their  pathway,  Tlie  moment  they  were' 
called  away  from  these  routes  and  look- 
ed westwardly,  tliat  light  grew  dimmer^ 
tOl  it  was  quenched  ;  and  some  of  them 
steering  away  from  waters  almost  te{Md^ 
and  halcyon,  promising  a  furrow  fbii 
their  keels,  quickly  plunged  into  cold, 
and  became  entangled  in  icy  desolation, 

Thenc  data,  the  purchase  of  so  muehf 
life,  when  rightly  read,  although  tbcyi 
yield  Imt  meagre  }Kmtit6  infommtiui 
are  of  vital  importimce. 

MeifatMt/  the  J  tell  the  fhturc  mnrincrj 
to  give  a  wide  berth  to,  and  to  stand 
away  frt>m  these  ice-guarded  &nd  Im- 
practicable  avenues  to  the  Pole,  ii*  avi 
nues  they  can  be  culleil. 

Their  tcHtiiiioay,  sud  and  silent  as  it 
is,  seems  to  shut  u:^  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  profound  reasoning  of  th©  Ad- 
dress  before   us.      Certainly,   with    so 
much  in  its  favor,  and  in  the  absem 
of  all  rebutting  evidence,  the  posltivaj 
facts,  adduced  by  Captain  Bent  Ijotm 
the  Archivcij  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  that  "  in  1655,  «  Dutch  whaler 
Bailed  In  a  perfectly  free  and  open  itea  t^ 
within  one  <Iefjree  of  the  iWr,"  and  that, 
*^ahottt  tJta  Mftftie  ptJ*iiid  another  hud  r/am 
ttc0  de^rt'^H  hcyotul  th/'.  Puh\^  and  thii*,  ai 
he  remark;*,  **  by  folloiring  omde^iUtil^ 
th^  very  pathways  tf^lente  now  point$  out 
as  affording  tfie  only  ifat^tPnyM  to  the  PoU,''* 
cannot  \ni  neglected  nor  easily  rejected 
l>y   thinking   men.      For,  it   is   a   well 
known  historical  fact  that,  about  Ih© 
middle  of  the  sieventeenth  century,  tho 
marine  glory  of  the  Dutch  rom  to  its 
highcHt  degree  of  brilliance.   Then 
it  wd«,  as  we  are  told  by  the  greatc*fti 
geographical  authority  of  the  world,* 
that  the  Dutch  whale-flaherics  were  1 
the  flood  tide  of  success  **  Mtrfm  Ik^ 
and  Cherry  Inland  and  Jioeaia  Zrmli<Sy 
and  towardu  Sfitiher^ett,  vhmte  */w 
paeity  of  the  fishermen^  la  «#cf  th^  ff Aa/ffr*i 


SO 
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term,    ^fisked    out^    the   finest   toJiaU- 

We  now  conclude  our  statement  of 
the  salient  points  of  this  remarkable 
hypothesis,  if  such  a  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  in  the  closing  words  of  its 
iiuthor :  "  I  repeat  my  belief,  that  the 
Korth  Pole  has  already  been  reached — 
that  it  was  done  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  Dutch  whalers  before 
spoken  of,  and  that  tbey  reached  there 
by  having  unconsciously  followed  the 
path  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  And  I  there- 
fore reiterate  the  convictions  expressed 
in  my  communications  to  the  President 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  New 
York : "  That  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Euro- 
Sihco  are  the  prime  and  only  cause  of  the 
open  sea  about  the  Pole,  with  its  tempera- 
ture so  much  aho^e  that  due  to  the  lati- 
tude;  tliat  the  ordy  practicable  avenues 
by  which  sifiips  can  reach  tJiat  open  sea, 
and  thence  to  the  Pole,  is  by  follmcing  the 
warm  waters  of  these  streams  into  that 
sea ;  and  that  to  find  and  follow  these 
streams,  the  water-thermometer  is  the  only 
guide,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  may 
be  justly   termed  *thb  thermometbic 

GATEWAYS  TO  THE  POLE.'  " 

The  theory  of  a  "  Thermometric 
Gateway  to  the  Pole  "  is  now  fairly  be- 
fore us.  Able  as  is  the  argument  of  its 
author,  necessarily  limited  in  its  range, 
its  presents  but  one  ground  for  its  sup- 
port, the  thermic  influence  of  the  ocean's 
surface-currents,  in  determining  climatic 
conditions.  We  do  not  think  Captain 
Bent  lays  too  much  stress  upon  this. 
The  most  enduring  structures  sometimes 
repose,  like  the  Eddystone  lighthouse, 
upon  a  single  rock.  A  passage  in  one 
of  Sir  David  Brewster's  works,  shows 
that  his  fertile  and  logical  mind  once 
began  to  evolve  this  very  hypothesis, 
l)ut  was  arrested  by  want  of  the  exact 
data.  Pouillet  dropped  hints  of  it  in 
his  magnificent  discussions  of  the  laws 
of  heat.*  And  the  lamented  Kane,  in 
1856,  while  composing  his  Narrative, 
hearing  Captain  Bent's  views  from  his 
own  lips,  in  New  York,  was  so  impress- 

*  "  On  no  pout  imdre  doutor  que  des  courants  na 
4Mmtribuent  poissament  a  prodoire  la  distribution 
^  la  chaleur.'* 


ed  with  their  weight  that  he  inserted  in 
his  MSS.  (vol.  i.,  p.  309),  "  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  those,  whose  op- 
portunities facilitate  the  inquiry,  wheth- 
er it  may  not  be,  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
traced  already  to  the  coast  of  Novaia 
Zemlia,  is  deflected  by  that  peninsula 
into  the  space  around  the  Pole.  It 
would  require  a  cluxnge  in  the  mean  sum- 
iner-temperatxire  of  only  a  Jew  degrees  to 
detelop  tJie  periodical  recurrence  of  open 
water.^'* 

But,  however  sure  and  steadfast  may 
be  the  foundation  on  which  this  belief 
rests,  the  question  will  be  raised,  has 
Nature  any  other  processes  and  phe- 
nomena which  afiect  it  ?  And,  if  so,  do 
these  cooperate  with,  or  do  they  coun- 
terwork the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  Kuro-Siwo  ? 

Certainly,  we  dare  not  and  cannot 
think  Captain  Bent  would  have  us  treat 
as  settled,  a  problem,  which,  as  he  says, 
has  cost  "  thousands  of  lives,  millions 
upon  millions  of  money,  and  three  hun- 
dred years  of  time,"  till  we  have  sifted 
and  proved  the  solution  by  the  most 
searching  and  unsparing  tests. 

To  a  few  of  the  severest  trials  we 
shall  now  strive  to  subject  it 

(1.)  If  it  be  true,  as  this  Thermometric 
theory  claims,  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
reaches  the  Pole  with  heat  enough  to 
melt  its  ices,*  it  ought  to  follow,  con- 
versely, that  the  cold,  counter  under- 
current from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  that  off"- 
sets  the  Gulf  Stream,  will,  in  its  long 
flow  to  the  South,  lose  but  little  of  its 
Arctic  cold,  and  reach  the  tropics  with 
frigorific  power.  Such,  at  least,  would 
be  the  demand  of  a  remorseless  logic. 
Anxiously,  we  turn  to  ask,  **  Is  this  de- 
mand satisfied?  Do  the  nicest,  mean 
observations  attest  tJie  fact  indubita- 
bly T  "  Here  is  a  gigantic  balance,  hung 
by  the  Creator  himself,  one  scale  at  the 
pole,  the  other  at  the  tropic.  The  first 
is,  as  yet,  invisible;  the  other  we  can 
read.  We  know  that  tbey  must  be  in 
eguilibrio.  Let  us  go  to  the  tropic,  and, 
with  the  deep-sea  thermometer,  "  drag 


*  The  reader  must  bear  In  mind  that  sea-waUt 
frtttta  at  28°  lUhrenheiU 
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"up  "  an  answer  from  this  unbiassed  and 
incorruptible  witncsa. 

We  bavc  the  most  exact  obacrrationa, 
taken  with  a  Tariety  of  exquisitely  con- 
structed instruments,  and  contiuned,  at 
vast  expense  of  money  and  cnre,  through 
many  years.  They  all  tell  the  Jiame 
Btory,  so  that  science  may  be  said  to 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  great  nqne- 
ous  traveller  to  the  Ptjle,  and  heard  him 
recount  its  mysteries. 

Professor  Bache,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  records  that  **  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  Btream,  when  its 
waters,  at  the  surface,  were  80^  in  tem- 
perature, t]»e  iustrumenti?  of  the  Coast 
8ur\*ey  recorded  a  teuiperiiturc  tu  low 
ti*  3.1°  Fohmihtitf  The  cushion  of 
water  under  this  must,  have  been  even 
coMer ;  and  this  cu?ihion  is  the  counter 
undercurrent  whose  testimony  we  arc 
seeking.  Other  authorities  give  the 
temperature  of  this  Arctic  current^  oftcr 
it  han  flmtaJ  all  the  war/  h^  thii'  Ti^rfhrrn 
ifhores  of  S(nifh  A?nerira,  at  42"^  /  Tlie 
author  of  "  The  Phjsieal  Geography  of 
the  Sea'*  tells  us:  **  Within  the  Arctic 
cii'cle,  the  temperature,  at  correspmnling 
epths  off  the  shores  of  Spitzliergen^  is 
l«aid  to  b-e  (miff  one  degree  colder  than  in 
tfw  CariMtym  Sea:'  (R  31.)  Let  the 
reader  judge  how  the  theoiy  stands  this 
test. 

(2.)  These  facts  are  powerfully  cor- 
roborated by  some  sij^nilictuit  items  fur- 
niiilied  by  Di\  Kane.  When  lie  had  gone 
as  far,  on  land,  to  the  Nt*rth  as  poj^sible, 
he  came  to  a  vast  barrier  of  ice,  Btrel  ch- 
in r^  polewards,  lie  knc  v  not  how  fsir. 
Nothing  daunted,  by  means  of  sledges, 
he  and  his  party  plunged  into  this  fnizen 
mass,  and»  aiter  travelling  one  hundred 
nailes^  they  descried  the  celebrated 
"  Open  Sea/' which  has  ever  since  borne 
their  leader's  name.  Before  gaining  the 
shores  of  thii^  illimitable  expanse  of 
water,  the  thermometers  stood — 410% 
sixty  def/rres  hlow  ztitK  (This  is  S8^  be- 
low the  freezing  point  of  sea-water) 
But,  on  coming  U]]  to  the  open  water, 
%nd  ca*iting  the  same  instnunents  into 
it,  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  instantly 
rose  90"",  and  shoucd  36''  tdx/rc  stTo  / 

**  Seals  were  sporting  and  waterfowl 


feeding  in  this  open  sea.  It*  waret 
came  rolling  in,  and  dashing  with  roe^s- 
ured  tread,  like  the  majestic  billows 
of  old  ocean,  against  the  shore^  Poll, 
tude,  the  cold  and  boundless  expanse, 
and  the  mysterious  heavingsof  it^grttai 
waters,  lent  their  charm  to  the  sc^i-ne." 

The  temperature  of  its  waters  wns 
only  30**  I  Whence  could  thc^  waten 
have  come  ?  Was  this  a  vast  lake,  witli 
no  outlet  ? 

There  is  no  room  for  surprise  when 
we  arc  told,  that  the  Gnlf  Stream  entera 
the  space  around  the  Pole  nt  a  tempen^- 
ture  above  the  freezing  point  (28*), 
when  wo  find  warmer  water  (at  30*) 
almost  at  the  Pole,  and  outside  tike 
heat- bearing  current. 

The  Arctic  current  that  ofisets  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  flows  south,  reaching 
it  at  35*  temperature,  could  not  have 
left  the  Pole  colder  than  28^  ;  for  then 
it  would  have  been  ffozm  np.  In  its 
transit  to  the  South  it  only  loses  6'  or 
7"^  of  it<^  tt  inperature.  Is  it  then  a  thing 
incredible,  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  thi 
mighty  '*  river  in  the  ocean,"  whotie 
cidoric,  *'  ifutilUed,  covld  kt^  in  blmt  a 
mfchpeatifnmare^  capahU  of  ^rrtdtngfojiA 
a  9tream  of  violUn  iron  an  large  tut  the 
tohime  dmhnrgtd  hij  tJttf  Mi^mjfpi 
river^^'—is  it  incredible  that  this  current 
may  reach  the  Polar  region  at  86*  I 
Remember  it  begins  its  nire  off  Florida 
at  SC*.  It  might  then  lose  50'  qf'  Um 
heat  (against  the  lo3s  of  0^  or  1'^  of  its 
counter-current),  flow  on  to  the  Pole, 
melt  its  ice?^,  and  yet  have  8°  of  heat  to 
spare,  before  it  wouhl  fall  to  2S^  the 
ice-point.  The  estimnte  of  its  rate  of 
thermal  reduction,  as  given  by  th© 
United  States  Hydrographical  Bureau^ 
is,  that  as  far  as  traced,  "-'  it  loses  2^*  of 
beat,  in  running  over  ten  degrees  of 
latitude,"  i.  e.,  it  suffers  a  loss  of  1*  in 
eceTy  thtfs  hundred  miles.  A  simple 
calculation  shows  that  it  ought  to  rx?acb 
the  Pole  at  this  rate,  certainly  not  beluw 
48"  or  50' * 

The  rgsults  of  Dr.  Kane's  Expedition 
may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  ap- 
proximation to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Pole  the  world  has,    And  in  brin^ag^ 

•  More  probabtf  60% 
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BinD»S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  NOBTH  POLE. 
(Illustrating  Captain  Bent's  Theory.) 


P.  indicates  the  Pole. 
M.  P.  indicates  the  Magnetic  Pole.         An.  P.  C,  American  Pole  of  Greatest  Cold. 
A«.  P.  C.»  Asiatic  Pole  of  Greatest  Cold.         The  arroirs  show  the  Boute  proposed  by  Captain  Bent 
EngrattdfoT  JPutnam^a  Magazine, 
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this  tlieory  to  tlie  light  slicd  hy  tliia 
gallttnt  explorer,  on  the  facts  at  issue^ 
we  have  subjected  it  to  the  most  unspar- 
ing ordeal  suggested  by  the  annuls  of 
"  Story. 

<8,)  We  may  apply  a  third  method 
of  tension  to  this  bypothesis.  Does  it 
conform  in  its  requirements  to  "  the  law 
of  currents,*^  now  so  well  estiibliahed, 
and  which  orduins  that  *Vr<rry  currtnt 
in  the  (tt^t  fui^  i(ft  coujiter^urreiity  mul 
whtreaer  om  etirtevt  in  Jouml^  currying 
ifff  tcater  from  thk  or  (hat  jntrt  of  th/s 
Ma,  to  t\if  m file  part  mtmit  Bonw  othtr  enr- 
rent  contctj  an  equal  volume  of  utaUr^  or 
eke  the  Jirat  icouhl^  in  the.  course  of  tiine^ 
team  for  t/te  tpaut  of  trattr  to  »up}dj/ 

This  theory  before  ns  claims  that  the 
Galf  Stream,  whose  dimensions  wo 
know,  pours  a  port  of  its  volume  into 
the  space  around  the  Pole.  If  so^  out 
of  the  same  space  must  there  tlow  ^^  ati 
cqvul  Tolvme^^  towards  the  Equator.  Is 
tjiis  found  lo  be  the  fact  f 

It  is  true,  marine  research ea  have  not 
furuisbe<:l  information  sufficient  to  speak 
hero  with  mathematical  precision.  But 
we  have  fact^  and  light  abundant,  se- 
%''ercly  to  ecrutimze  the  premises,  and 
to  detect  any  error  in  the  principle  upou 
which  Captain  Bent's  conclusion  rests. 

There  certainly  issues  from  the  space 
around  the  Pole  a  ceaseless  and  mighty 
flow  of  waters  to  the  tropics.  lu  its 
courji^e  icebergs  of  huge  proportions  are 
carried  off  from  tbc  mainland.  So  vast 
are  these  icy  masses,  and  often  so  nu- 
merous in  floating  clusters  as  to  defy 
computitiou.  Captain  Beechy  saw  a 
muall  one  fall  from  a  glacier  in  Spitz- 
"bergen,  over  four  lumdre<l  thousjind  tons 
in  weight.  The  (rrt*ft  We^ttrn^  in  1841, 
in  her  transatlantic  trip,  met  three  hun- 
di'ed  icebergs.  Sir  John  Koss  saw  sev* 
era!  agronnd,  in  Baffin's  Bay,  in  water 
two  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  deep  ; 
one  he  computed  to  weigh  1,359,397,673 
tons.  A  Danish  voyager  saw  one  of 
900,000,000  cubic  feet.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross 
met  with  some  of  these  floating  mmm- 
tains  tick^  as  large  as  this.  And  in 
Bttvis^  Straits,  where  there  is  deep  wa- 
ter, "icebergs  have    been  met  having 


an  area  of  »ix  square  miles  and  six  Htm- 
drcd  feet  high.* 

The  hyperborean  current,  which  lieare 
these  monsters  on  its  bosom,  has  formed 
by  the  deixjsit  from  their  dissolution, 
the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
which,  were  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
dried  up,  w*ould  x>t*<»ljtt*^ly  ^t-  seen  to 
rise  from  the  sea-bottom  in  the  majestic 
proportions  of  Mt.  Brown  and  Mont 
Blanc. 

The  single  drift  of  ice,  which  bore 
mx  its  Atlean  shoulders  the  English  ship 
*^  Resolute,''  abandoned  l)y  Captain  Kel- 
lett,  and  cast  it  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  south^  was  computed  to  be  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in 
arca  and  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Sueh 
a  field  of  ice  would  weigh  over  18,000,* 
000,000  tons.  We  say  this  was  a  uingU 
drilt  through  Davis*  Straits,  only  one  of 
the  avenues  of  this  current  from  the 
Pole,  and  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
drift  in  the  year. 

What  a  mighty  flow  of  water,  from 
the  south,  muHt  that  be  which,  wedging 
itself  int^  the  space  around  the  Pole, 
ejects  such  masses  out  of  this  space  as 
quietly  and  easily  as  the  steam-driven 
pi&ton  of  the  fire-cngimj  throws  out  its 
^t  iVeau  ! 

We  dwell  upon  the  might  and  mag- 
nitude of  thia  ice-bearing  river  from 
the  Pole,  because  in  gauging  these  we 
gauge  the  energy  of  the  reciprocal, 
hcat-beuritig  **  river/'  from  the  tropics, 
i.  e,,  the  Gulf  Stream, 

The  theory  of  Columbus  for  finding 
a  way  to  the  East,  had  far  k^s  to  sup- 
port it,  it  ^^cms  to  us,  than  this  theory 
of  a  way  to  the  Pt»la 

(4.)  But,  as  it  appears  to  otir  mind, 
the  most  iuteresticg  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion is  its  MdeoroU»fjy,  It  was  chleflj 
with  the  aim  of  touching  upon  thin 
branch  of  the  subject  we  took  up  the 
pen.  The  atmosphere,  invisible  as  it  ia, 
is  the  mightiest  engine  on  our  globe.  la 
the  terrestrial  economy  it  may,  not  un- 
fitly, be  likened  to  the  Brhcvwlh^  do- 
seribed  in  the  book  of  Job,  "  that  drink- 


*  ThtAf  depth  Mitte  tltatfon  JlflM  Um  4»8QQ/til» 
i.  e.,  tighi  lima  tkM  I 
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cth  tip  a  river  and  liastetli  not,  and 
troBteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordttu 
into  his  moutk-'  Its  opemtionH  arc  on  a 
scale  so  grand,  as  to  bef|:^'ar  the  flight 
of  the  poet  and  well-nigh  exhatist  the 
reckoning  of  the  mathematician.  In 
tliermo metric  questions,  like  that  hblorc 
ua,  its  voice  ia  potential,  if  not  final, 
**  Were  thertj  no  atmosphere,"  saj  a  Sir 
John  Ilerschcl,  "  a  thcnnomcter  freely 
exposed  at  Buuset  would  stand  under 
the  Equator  at  25'',  and  in  the  Polar 
Sea  at  a8^" 

Ficldeand  lawless  as  this  suhtle  force 
may  appear  in  its  movements,  seemingly 


seeking  its  level,  towanb  the  Pole, 
forming  the  prevailing  polnrard  winds. 
Commencing  at  Cancer,  these  j>olew/trd 
winds,  from  the  southwest  quarter,  reach 
England  and  arc  known  as  "  the  honny 
iuit  leintW^  Flowing  north,  this  air- 
current,  just  as  the  water-current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  precisely  for  the  same 
reason,  veers  to  the  East,  and  thus  be* 
comes  sr>uthwest  wind. 

Nearly  all  around  tlie  hemisphere, 
8outli  of  and  even  with  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, *^  stmthwtiit  a  fid  treatrrhj  tcintlB 
deddedly  frrcdomiuaU\  and  this  Uatenient 
u  atutained  %  Dr,  Kane's  Tc^carcku,''^ 


I 
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*^  blowing  where  it  listeth,'*  its  cireula- 
tion  is  now  known  to  be  in  implicit 
obedience  to  law;  and  its  regular  paths 
are  as  nicely  mapped  and  charted  as 
the  tracks  of  steamers  on  the  ocean.  It 
miiy  be  well  here  to  state :  At  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  all  around  the  i^lobe, 
observers  note  a  hhjh  barometer  ;  iit  the 
Pole,  u  hm  barometer.  This  diflere'nco 
is  one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  atmo- 
spheric column.  This  atmospheric  wave, 
as  we  may  coll  it,  girding  the  earth  at 
Cancer,  must  expand.  A  part  of  this 
wave  rolls  southward,  forming  thL*  trade 
winds  of  the  Northern  HeiiiJHphere ; 
and  the  other  part  spreads  itself  out, 


(Keith  Johnston -s  Physical  Atlas,  p. 
48.)  Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  winds  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  embodying 
1,259,333  observations.  From  it  we 
leam  that  the  winds  which  rJach  the 
pole,  are  Houthittshrly,  In  their  course 
they  blow  directly  along  and  over  the 
surface  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Kuro- 
Siwo.  From  the  tepid  and  smoking 
waters  of  theses  currents  they  take  up 
vast  quantities  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  bear  these  accumulated  stores  to 
the  Pole. 

But^  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  theory  before  «s  ? 

We  reply,  much,  every  way. 
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First,  the  heat  given  off  by  these  hot 
fitrcams^  and  otlierwisc  wasted  and  lost^ 
is  stored  away  in  the  vesicles  of  vapor^ 
as  latent  hcat^  and,  l>y  the  winds,  traaa- 
portcd  to  the  Pole,  and  plUd  up  around 
it^  thero  to  be  liberated  at  Nature's  call, 
by  coudeusatina  as  stnmUe  heat.* 

But,  duly  to  estimate  the  mioflity 
forces  here  at  play,  we  must  study  for  a 
moment  the  invisible  particle  of  mois- 
ture floating  now  in  the  air,  and  now 
falling  aa  raio,  or  hail,  or  snow.  Let  us 
examine  a  passage  from  one  of  Professor 
Tyndal-s  magnificent  lectures : 

Here  in  London,  for  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year,  *oM/A«"<?<»Ar/i'Wini!s  provaiL  Wuro 
it  uot  lor  the  rotiition  of  the  eftrtb»  we  sboold 
have  over  us  the  dn%  hot  Wusts  of  Africft ;  hut, 
on-iog  to  tbia  rolation,  the  wind,  which  starts 
northwnrd  from  the;  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  dcfluct- 
cd  to  Europe.  Europe  is,  therefore,  the  re- 
cipient of  the  storca  of  Intent  heal,  umiuHsed  in 
the  \Ve:^Lerri  Atldutic.  It  is  this  coudilinuor 
thiugis  which  makes  onr  fields  so  grt^tit  and 
which  tjhK«  the  blmtin  to  our  imiiden^  ck€4:J;^/ 
Tyudai,  p,  VJO, 

It  is  well  known  that  our  atmosphere 
ifl  composed  of  two  elements,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  These  elementary  atoms 
may  be  figured  as  small  splicrcs,  scatter* 
ed  thickly  in  the  space  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  the  earth.  They  con- 
stitute about  80^  per  cent,  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.  Mixed  with  tlies^e  atotns  we 
have  others  of  a  totally  diiTerent  char- 
acter ;  we  have  the  molecules  or  atomic 
groups  of  carbonic  acid,  of  ammonia^ 
and  of  aqueous  vapon  la  these  aub- 
atancc's  fli verse  atoms  have  coalesced, 
forming  little  systems  of  atoms.  The 
molecule  of  aqueous  Viipor^  for  example^ 
consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
united  with  one  of  oxygen ;  and  they 
mingle* as  little  triads  among  the 
monads  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.    *    ♦    * 

The  waves  of  heat  speed  through  our 
atmosphere  towards  space.  These  waves 

*  The  amount  of  lattnt  heat  alooo  Asmlfihcd  by 
thi-  "  '  -  .  —  '  olinddiulf,  tmdsct  frro 
by  1  roinpatcd  tol>o  neiirly 

«<li'  '  .     I  .■  oumljiUBttoQ  of  all  the 

«oikl  (r«Uu»uiiiviI  in  ihc  iHiHud  flivnunlly.— Maury's 
Piir*  Oeog.,  Longman^  Orcon   6c  Co-,  I^ndoo, 


dash  in  their  paSBBgs  against  the  i 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  against 
the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapor,  Tliinly 
scattered  as  these  latter  are,  wo  n»ght 
naturally  think  meanly  of  them^  ad  bar- 
riere  to  the  waves  of  heat.  We  tnigkt 
imaj^nc  that  the  wide  spaces  between 
the  vapor- molecules  would  be  AA  open 
door  for  the  pas.«^age  of  the  undnlatioas*^ 
and  thttt,  if  those  waves  were  at  all  id- 
tercepted,  it  would  he  by  thcsubstanct^ 
which  form  the  99^  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  atmosphere.  Tliree  or  four  year* 
ago,  it  wns  tbund  by  the  speaker  thit 
this  small  modicum  of  aqueous  vapor 
intercepted  ^J^t'tTi  thrn^a  the  quantity  tf 
hoit  stopittd  liy  the  whole  of  the  air  in 
tehich  it  icas  diffused^  The  vapor  was 
afterwards  found  to  act  with  30,  40,  50, 
60,  70  times  the  energy  of  the  air  in 
which  it  was  diffused.    ♦    ♦    * 

*'  Ko  doubt  can  exist  of  the  extraordi- 
nary opacity  of  this  substance  to  the 
rays  of  obscure  heat,  particularly  such 
rays  as  are  emitted  by  the  earth,  after 
being  warmed  by  the  sun.  Aqueous 
vapor  is  a  blanket  more  necessaiy  to  the 
vegetable  life  of  England  than  clotMng 
is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  single  nigbt 
the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  air,  which 
oversprcatk  this  country,  and  you  would 
assuredly  destroy  every  plant  capable 
of  being  destroyed  by  a  freezing  tem- 
perature, Tiie  warmth  of  our  fields  and 
gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited 
into  space,  and  the  sun  would  rise  upon 
an  island  held  fast  in  the  ircju  grip  of 
froi;t.  The  aqueous  vapor  constitutes  a 
local  dam,  by  which  the  temi>eratiire 
of  the  mrtb^s  surface  is  deepened.'* 
^Hoat,  aa  a  Mode  of  Motion,  p.  415. 

It  may  be  asked,  but  what  bearing 
has  the  accumulation  of  vapor  at  the 
Polo  upon  its  temperature  ?  It  is  plain 
that,  as  a  ^'hLinlrt;'  or  '' h^l  tfnm;' 
mantling  the  Polar  contour,  it  will  ar- 
rest the  processes  of  radiation  and  pre* 
serve  to  the  soil  there  all  the  heat  it 
may  derive  ftom  every  source.  On  the 
Salmra,  where  *^  the  air  is  flame  and  iho 
soil  fire,"  when  the  sun  haa  gone  tlown, 
the  radiation  is  so  rapid  that,  befom 
morning,  the  traveller  shivers  with  col*!, 
and  often,  even  in  summer,  the  water 
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in  his  canteen  is  frozen.  This  sjime 
phenomenon  is  illustrated  on  the  high- 
est mountains.  Hooker,  in  his  "  Hima- 
layan Journals,"  tells  us,  "  At  ten  thou- 
sand feet  altitude,  in  December,  at  9 
A.  M.,  I  saw  the  mercury  mount  to  132°, 
while  the  temperature  of  shaded  snow 
hard  by  was  22°.  At  13,100  feet,  in 
January,  at  9  a.  m.,  it  stood  at  98°, 
uhUst  the  radiating  ihermoTneterliad  fall- 
en at  sunrise  to  0.7°."  I)r.  Livingstone 
gives  us  similar  examples  (vol.  iL,  p. 
407),  of  the  striking  difference  between 
nocturnal  chilling,  when  the  air  is  dry, 
and  when  laden  with  moisture. 

In  South  Central  Africa,  during  the 
month  of  June, "  the  thermometer,  early 
in  the  mornings,  stood  at  42°,  at  noon 
94°  and  90°,"  and  he  found  "  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold  after  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  very  keen.  The  Balonda  at  this 
season  never  leave  their  fires  till  nine  or 
t€n  in  the  morning.  As  the  cold,"  he 
adds,  "  was  so  great  here,  it  was  proba- 
bly frosty  at  Linyanti  (a  drier  place)  ; 
I  therefore  feared  to  expose  my  young 
trec^  there  !  "  But  on  entering  the  val- 
ley of  the  river  Zambesi,  and  feeling 
the  benefit  of  the  aqueous  vapor  arising 
from  the  stream,  he  was  stmck  with  the 
change.  "  At  sunrise,  here,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  82°  and  86°  ;  at  mid- 
day, in  the  coolest  shade,  at  96° ;  and, 
at  sunset,  at  86°.  This  is  different  from 
any  thing  we  experienced  in  the  inte- 
rior."    (Travels,  pp.  484,  575,  and  589.) 

These  facts  suffice  to  show  how  po- 
tential is  aqueous  vapor  in  determining 
the  temperature  of  the  Pole. 

And,  we  conclude,  therefore,  that 
radiation  in  the  space  around  the  Pole  is 
practically  arrested^  and  is  inappreciable. 

The  ices  around  the  Polar  Sea  would 
also  serve  to  keep  in  the  earth's  heat 
there ;  for  Melloni  has  proved  that  ico 
is  a  non-transmissive  of  heat ;  its  dia- 
thermancy is  0.* 

But,  though  the  heat  of  the  Pole  is 
preserved  to  it,  some  may,  skeptically, 

*  Tho  Highland  shepherds  in  Scotland  discover- 
ed this  fact  before  Melloni.  On  a  chilly  night,  they 
dip  their  plaids  in  the  brook  and  lie  down,  knowing 
the  frost  will  stiffen  the  folds  and  make  an  armor 
of  ice  for  their  weary  limbs. 


ask,  what  does  all  its  store  of  heat,  and 
what  do  all  its  resources  of  heat  amount 
to? 

We  reply,  much  more  than  at  first  we 
may  suppose. 

One  of  these  resources  is  the  friction 
of  vast  masses  of  watery  matter  meeting 
and  clashing  at  the  Pole.  Here,  verti^ 
cally,  horizontally,  obliquely,  the  mighty 
currents  and  counter-currents  underrun, 
overleap,  and  rub  against  each  other  in 
their  fierce  and  ardent  struggle  to  pre- 
serve oceanic  equilibrium  and  circula- 
tion. As  in  the  beehive,  "  fervet  opus." 
Such  tremendous  attrition  must  excite 
warmth  far  from  inappreciable.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  liquefied  ice,  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  together 
in  a  room  so  cold  that  the  water  froze 
as  it  fell  from  his  hands. 

Were  thermometers,  sufficiently  deli- 
cate, it  has  been  said,  dipped  into  the 
water  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
Niagara  cataract,  the  latter  would  be 
found  warmer  than  the  former. 

And  the  sailor's  tradition  is  correct : 
"the  sea  is  rendered  warmer  through 
agitation  produced  by  a  storm,  the  me- 
chanical dash  of  its  billows  being  ulti- 
mately converted  into  heat."    (Tyndal.) 

Another  source  of  thermic  revenue 
for  the  Pole  is  the  internal  Jieat  of  the 
earth. 

Fourier  has  almost  proved  this  to 
amount  to  white  heat.  Miners  find  that 
the  deeper  they  pierce  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  the  temperature  increases  at 
the  rate  of  one  degree  for  every  sixty 
feet  of  descent  from  the  top  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

At  this  estimate,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that,  at    the    distance    of  twenty-five 
miles,  everything,  even  the  most  refrac 
tory  rocks,  are  in  a  molten  and  incan 
descent  state. 

Humboldt,  and  other  meteorologists, 
dwell  with  no  little  emphasis  upon  the 
significance  and  energy  in  subterranean 
upheavals  and  volcanic  outbursts  of  this 
mighty  reservoir  of  heat. 

The  depression  and  flattening  of  tho 
earth  at  the  Pole  would  bring  its  sur- 
face nearer  there  than  at  any  other  part 
to  this  Cyclopean  furnace. 
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Supposing  tbis  intomal  sea  of  fire  to 
be  sphericrtl,  the  dip  or  conipres^Mon  of 
the  Polar  cru?t,  according  to  Herschel, 
twenty-six  and  four  tenths  (26,4),  would 
sink  the  bed  of  the  Pole  into  the  region 
of  perennial  lire  1  * 

May  not  thin  ciiTnmstance  alone  ex- 
plain Dr.  Kane's  *'  Open  Sea  ?  ■' 

The  presence  of  a  large  drift  of  ice- 
bergs from  this  sea  doc3  not  forbid  the 
question.  These  icebergs,  all  agree,  aro 
formed  on  the  shoroa  of  some  Arctic 
oontiDent  They  may  be  formed  on 
great  elevations^  as  the  Alpine  glaciers. 
And  we  know  from  Ilumboldt'ts  experi- 
ments, that,  at  the  height  of  fifteen 
thousand  fett  (that  of  Mt  Brown),  there 
would  be  a  perpetual  rcigu  of  ice  at  the 
equator  itself. 

However  we  may  dispose  of  thia 
hypothesis,  we  may  not  forget  that,  to 
use  the  words  of  Professor  Johnston, 
**  the  increase  of  heat,  not  subject  to 
periodical  variation  with  increasing 
depths  below  the  variable  strata m^ 
shows  that  the  mean  value  of  the  teni* 
pcratMre  at  the  earth's  surface  u  deter- 
mined  5y  comJucfion  frmn  ftUhin  as  well 
as  by  rmiintwn  from  without,'' — P.  59, 
Phy.  Athit*. 

We  might  mention  other  calorific  in- 
fluences at  work  at  the  Pole,  but  to 
spare  the  reader^  Me  hasten  to  give  the 
more  important  tributes  Nature  makes 
to  its  temperature,  c»:lunc€^  of  course, 
of  the  store*  of  heat  borne  to  it  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  Kuro-Siwo.  [For,  we 
are  now  inquiring  •*  whether  Nature, 
besides  these,  bus  any  other  processes 
and  jiliennmeoa  bearing  njxni  Captain 
Benfs  theory,''  and  "  whether,  if  she 
has  such,  they  conspire  with  or  counter- 
work the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  Kuro-Siwo.*' J 

•  Frofe«JCT  Ttt&ohof,  of  tha  Uairenntr  of  Bonn, 
In  hit  w-ork,  **  The  IntomAl  licet  of  tlie  EartV 
pi^Tefl  UuiL*^  tliCfca  miut  reoeirohimt  from  the 
Mirth'* Gnift at  it«  bottom,  Soundiiigi  In  sc^a-vatcrB 
lad  lAkM,  opocliLlly  the  lalce  of  Octiota,  tihow  th\§ 
ISidt.  Woro  the  oeeoQ  routlonlcsji,  iho  water  at  its 
iMJltom,  enppoiiliij^  it#  depth  at  tbo  equator  one  and 
a  iiuurtij-  tiiile»\  would  t/irrc  be  at  thr.  b/nlinff'point* 
K'  I  J  i  Z«jnc«  much  Ae^f  iwny  ttitl  rUe 

fri"'-'  ,    i*ii  in  m**d^mf^  tifjMJm.     The  rtM- 

»,  crrii   uJii/rr 


The  SUN  is,  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  the  greatest  source  of  caloric,  at 
least,  so  fjir  as  we  know,  in  the  present 
state  of  science. 

At  the  CajMj  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  John 
Ht'i-^hel,  and,  at  Pari^,  M.  Potdllet,  at 
widely  s^epanited  intervals  of  time,  and 
by  long-conducted  experiments,  found 
that  the  vertical  power  of  its  rays,  at 
sea  level,  is  sufficient  to  melt  one  hilf 
an  inch  of  ir»  per  hour.  Their  labors, 
since  verilied  by  other  observers,  agree 
in  the  stitemcut,  that "  The  total  am4^ni 
tjf  scdnr  heftt  reeeiveJ^  hy  tfis  whale  earth 
in  a  yenr^  if  dUtr^ut^d  unxformhj  ocer 
iJie  earif^A  aurjhce^  would  suffiee  to  O^i^Jy 
a  layer  of  ice  one  hundred  f^et  thick^  atvi 
amering  the  whole  carthj*^ 

It  is  very  true,  the  Pole  does  not  get 
its  full  share  of  this  immense  annual 
receipt.  But,  may  not  the  earth's  crust, 
which  is  comparatively  "  a  good  con- 
ductor," transmit  a  larger  modicum 
than  we  might  suppose  at  first  view  I 

Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  work  on  the 
*'  Pt^lar  Seas,"  estimates  **  the  solar  heat, 
at  the  summer  solstice,  as  capable  of 
melting  at  the  Pole  a  sheet  of  ice  an 
inch  fnul  a  half  thick  in  the  coUTse  of  n 
day.'*     (P.  30.) 

Profissor  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh, 
says,  in  his  Meteorology :  **In  Jime  and 
July,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  son  is 
powerful,  and  the  temperature  often 
sultry,  causing  great  evaporation  and  a 
very  humid  atmosphere.  Ita  inflaence 
upon  vegetation  is  remarkable,  for 
scarcely  has  the  long  night  of  winter 
passed  than  Saxifrages  and  other  flowers 
are  seen  in  IJossom."  The  Arctic  euu 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
words  of  the  great  explorer,  Captain 
Ros^.  July  11,  1848,  writing  from  Up- 
peniavic,  the  northernmost  colony  of 
Greenland,  and  '*  moored  to  an  ice-fleld 
of  great  mngnilude,"  he  says :  "  It  will, 
perhaps,  surprise  you,  when  you  hear 
me  state,  that  it  has  been  so  warm  dur- 
ing our  stay  here,  that  the  men  have  bcrn 
all  working  in  their  shirts, — that  is, 
without  jackets  or  waistcoats,  and  with 
necks  bare,  a  la  Mediterranean.'* 

The  simplest  calculation  the  in  tell  t 
gent  schoolboy  may  make,  shows  us  tha 
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the  son,  in  snmmer,  approaches  15"* 
nearer  the  Pole,  than  he  does  in  winter 
to  the  Shetland  Isles  or  the  cities  of 
Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg.  His 
annual  march  to  the  north  cariies  him 
more  than  10°  of  latitude  nearer  to  the 
Pole  than  his  winter  proximity  to  the 
cities  of  London,  Dublin,  Liverpool, 
Brussels,  or  Berlin.  To  be  more  exact, 
when  the  sun  is  vertical  upon  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  at  the  simimcr-solstice,  he  is 
fully  as  near  to  the  Pole  as  he  is  in  the 
winter-solstice  to  the  Black  or  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  to  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  or 
to  the  cities  of  Oporto,  Madrid,  Barce- 
lona, Rome,  Naples,  Constantinople, 
Peking,  Yeddo  (Japan),  Montreal,  Hali- 
fax (Nova  Scotia),  Augusta  (Maine), 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  or  the  Empire  City 
or  the  southern  coast  of  Oregon.  These 
points  gird  the  globe  on  the  forty-fourth 
parallel  of  latitude.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conclude,  without  violence  to  these 
and  to  other  facts  before  us,  that,  even 
ceteris  paribus^  the  summer  sun  impresses 
on  the  Pole  the  mean  winter-tempera- 
ture of  these  last-named  points  !  The 
average  of  the  winter-temperatures  for 
these  places  would  thus  give  us,  as  far 
as  the  writer  can  learn,  certainly  not 
less  than  45°  for  the  summer  polar  tem- 
perature. Dr.  Kane's  estimates  give,  as 
the  nearest  approximation,  40°.* 

Taking  the  lower  figure,  we  have, 
vyithout  Captain  BenVs  currents^  without 
Chilf  Stream  or  Kuro-Siwo — from  the 

BUN  ALONE,  FOB  BIX  MONTHS  IN  THE 
YEAR,  WE  HAVE  FORTY  DEGREES  OF 
HEAT  AT  THE  POLE  I 

Less  than  three  fourths  of  this 
amount  would  liquefy  and  open  the 

♦  From  Johnston  (Physical  Atlas,  plato  xii.)  uro 
loorn,  tho  above  places,  on  foorty-fourth  parallel, 
havo  a  mean  tcmpcratoro  of  45°.d0 ;  for  January 
44*. 

If  our  estimate  seems  high,  let  the  reader  compare 
results.  '*  Archangel,  in  summer,  averages  50'; 
Yakatsk,  near  the  Asiatic  polo  of  greatest  cold,  has 
82*  mean  summer  temperature,"  p.  48.  Tho  Jour- 
nal of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  shows 
that  "in  dead  of  winter  one  may  travel  from 
Land's  End  (4Sth  parallel)  to  John  0*Oroat»s 
House  (on  58th  parallel)  without  coming  to  a  single 
place  with  a  mean  winter  temperature  below  39*  I," 
— ^No.  1,  Now  Series  of  their  Journal. 

It  is  even  claimed  that  this  temperature  extends 
to  tho  Shetlands  (Lat.  flV*). 


space  around  the  Pole,  supposing  it 
locked  in  ice. 

But  this  is  not  all.  One  other  item 
demands  our  thoughts.  The  sun,  as  a 
thermal  reservoir  for  our  planet,  has  a 
formidable  competitor  in  SPACE, 

"  Space,"  says  Pouillet,  "  gives  to  the 
earth  a  quantity  of  heat  so  considerable 
that  it  almost  equals  the  mean  heat  we 
receive  from  the  sun."  The  experimenta 
of  Mclloni,  Faraday,  Tyndal,  Herschel, 
and  Pouillet,  with  the  actinometer,  have 
ascertained  to  the  nicest  fraction,  the 
amount  of  heat  radiated  to  the  earth 
from  every  quarter  of  the  starry  and 
sun-studded  heavens.  This  is  five  sixths 
of  solar  heat.  To  use  Pouillet's  words : 
"  The  quantity  of  solar  heat  is  capable 
of  melting  a  layer  of  ice  thirty-one 
metres  thick  (one  hundred  feet) ;  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  from  space  is 
enough  to  liquefy  a  layer  of  ice  cover- 
ing our  globe  and  twenty-seven  metres 
(eighty-nine  feet).  Thus,  in  sum,  the 
earth  receives  a  quantity  of  heat 
expressed  by  a  layer  of  ice  spread 
over  the  globe,  fifty-seven  metres  in 
thickness."  Vol.  i,  p.  693,  El.  de  Phys- 
ique. 

The  declination  of  the  sun  cannot 
affect  the  quantity  of  heat  thrown  down 
upon  the  Pole  from  the  skies  above  it, 
that  never  cease  to  look  down  upon  its 
yet  unknown  area.  This  fact,  of  course, 
must  not  be  understood  to  augment  the 
estimate  for  the  summer  heat  at  tho 
Pole  which  combines  with  the  thermic 
influences.  But  it  proves  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that,  even  in  the 
Polar  autumn  and  winter,  when  the 
sun's  power  is  largely  withdrawn,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  temperature 
of  the  Pole  does  not  fall  below  the 
freezing  point  of  sea-water. 

Were  the  sun  blotted  out  from  the 
heavens,  the  heat  of  space  alone  would,, 
according  to  Pouillet,  liquefy  eighty- 
nine  feet  of  ice  per  annum.  Suppose 
three  fourths  of  the  solar  influence  ac- 
tually withdrawn  in  the  winter  from  the 
Pole,  we  should  yet  have  left,  allowing 
the  merest  thermic  mite  for  the  usual 
difference  between  sea-water  and  the- 
earthy  crust  of  its  basin,  quite,  if  not 
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over,  28° — A^  open  BKA   TEiTPERATUHE 

POH  THE  POLAR  WI^''TER  !  ♦ 

The  calorific  sources  whence  sucb  a 
Polnr  temperature  comes,  and  upon 
which  this  calculation  depends,  are,  we 
must  beur  in  mind,  exclusive  of  all  the 
stores  of  hitant  heat  brought  in  vapor 
to  the  Pole  by  the  prevailing  (south- 
wa-Pterly)  win  da.  This  estimate  also 
excludcii  all  t lie  sensible  heat  transport- 
ed to  the  Polo  by  the  surface  currents 
— the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Kuro-Siwo. 
If  the  result  seems  fallacious  and  ex- 
travagant, we  only  ask  the  reader,  "  Lh 
it  incredible,  w^hen  we  remember  that, 
north  of  Smith's  Straits,  and  «t  other 
such  pointB  (where  the  hud  of  (he  Gulf 
Strmm  and  Ktiro-iSiiro  could  not  he  iif>- 
jireeifdihf  fdt)^  Arctic  explorers  have,  in 
dead  of  winter,  found  '*  a  water  sky  " 
and  an  "  Open  Sea,"  and  Dr.  Kane,  as 
we  saw,  found  this  Open  Sea  at  a  tem- 
perature of  36* — eight  dtyree^  above  an 
€^pai  Jii^a  Umperature  f  May  not  our 
doubts  rather  give  place  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Psahnist :  **  They  that  go 

•  Tli^  new  theory  of  lioat  And  the  wondrous 
offices  now  discovered  fur  nqiicous  vnpr*r,  must  dt» 
nvny  with  old  iioiis  nud  e?timiitc3  of  elimate.  Von 
lincti  and  Sir  1\  ISrcWHtt^r  oncu  computed  tUo  tem- 
iH-rattiTo  of  lhi3  I'ole  at  17°  «ir  ID",  They  It'A  dut, 
howovor,  in  thoir  account;,  the  offftwy  ^f  aqurnua 
rtipor  (by  which  It  wMs  *is  ii  '*  hhvnJcet  '•  on  tJio  PoUOt 
tin;  heat  thit  vajior  iisclf  radial tx  on  Ot€  Po.V,  tho 
Btoioa  of  tateiU  hint  Kimisscd  !u  the  octmiif  nnd 
borne  to  the  Polo  by  aouthwcwt  wlndls,  and  other 
item«  of  n  significance  unlnio\m  to  tht'UL 

Our  LabitiuU  fJifi;r*tsUtnaft  of  tho  etin'a  influfmco 
hn,B  throtni  a  fogr  over  thw  whole  potar  qucsiiOD. 
The  prc&enco  or  withdraw.! I  of  his  mp  fttlecta  our 
X<ilanet  only  to  tho  depth  of  twc»lj,'-it  vcn /cet  V)  bo* 
low  ground. 

If  iho  above  result  soosos  too  high  lor  the  t<OTpt?ra- 
ture  of  a.  aoa  nt  the  l*o!c,  let  u»  iinnunibcr  that,  eTCii 
nt  tho  equator,  cirpcrixncDta  fthofw  aolsx  inflncnce  to 
ho  (so  to  gix»k)  but  *ktti-ik<p. 

Tho  untiring  and  exiict  rettonrchM  of  Escher  and 
Bischof  on  the  gUcicrs  of  tho  Alps^  go  fiur  to  diajpct 
unctent  and  unfounded  notion«  horo.  **  Dit/  not 
fflfici>rii  mtUJmm  timltrnettlh,**  says  Edchcr,  **thcy 
would  roQch  up  to  the  mouiitaSn-tops."  Theoreti- 
cally, wo  know,  •*  Thc-y  cannot  movo  unices  th©  wil 
lM*ncath  thiOm  b  at  or  nbovo  33%'^  the  meltiDff  point 
of  ioo.  But  Bi»chof  found  ihc»Q  glaclerj  *•  gi-nci- 
•ITy  require  4Cr  tcmporr^titrG  of  tho  «oil  to  diMlod;^ 
i^tliom  Olid  net  thcTD  in  motion," 

Apply  thiJ  fact  to  iceberg*,  wjme  of  which  arc 
Thrir  bottom  a,  w1j<ti 
I  v  Hand  hatikd 
How  conid 

...      •'■■-^      '-"Tl 
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down  to  the  sea  in  ehips,  that  do  biua^ 
ness  in  the  great  waters,  these  see  th« 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wondexB  ia 

the  deep." 

Tried  in  the  ficirc  cnicible  of  math^ 
matical  nieteorok>iqr^  the  reader  cm 
judge  whether  the  themiomctric  theory 
of  Captain  Bent  comes  forth  trom  the 
fire  unscathed  and  unhunned. 

We  proiJose,  hereafter^  to  pa9  it 
through  an  ordeal^  if  posdhlc,  still 
fiercer — ^the  testimony  of  zoology — and 
to  challenge  it  before  tbe  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea. 

We  may  add  now,  that  the  known 
proce«ae3  and  phenomena  of  nattttc 
hearing  upon  this  discussion^  so  &r 
from  counter-working  the  agents  Qpon 
whose  induenee  tlib  theory  rests,  we 
have  seen  they  conspire^  aa  mighty  co- 
workers with  the  oceanic  ctirrcntA  in 
opening  "  Gateways  to  the  PoJc.*^ 

If  the  conclusions  just  announced 
have  seemed  startling  to  the  reifcdor, 
tliey  have  been  no  leas  startling  to  tb© 
writer,  **  Not  knowing  whither  he 
went^'*  with  no  premeditaliun^  tb© 
writer  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
known  facts,  and  has  blindly  followed, 
Btep  by  step,  the  light  of  the  calcula- 
tion, and  the  beck  and  nod  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

This  profound  and  beautiful  hy- 
pothesis tnay  boast  no  sanction  of  high 
authority,  nor  count  as  its  advocate  any 
Arctic  explorer.  For  awhile,  it  may 
have  to  rest  its  claims  on  deductions  of 
science,  and  be  ushered  into  notice  on 
the  quiet  authority  of  mathematical 
calculation.  Was  it  not  so  with  the  ' 
theory  of  Columbus  ?     Wliat  of  thbf 

Galle^  we  know,  with  his  powerfbl 
telescope  at  Berlin,  and  aided  by  n  host  ' 
of  tLstronomers  elsewhere,  was  defeated 
in  his  search  for  a  planet,  when,  with  i 
DO  other  instrument  but  his  pencil,  it 
was  found  and  triumphantly  pointed  out  | 
by  the  French  mathematician. 

We  cannot  close  without  an  appeal  to  I 
the  reader  to  weigh  the    faHi,     For,  1 
apart    from  the  triumphs  of   science, 
apart  from  the  settlement  of  a  great 
problem,  aftecriug  the  commonwealth 
-of  nations ;  apart  from  the  sftving  of 
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human  life  in  future  fruitless  eflforts  to 
find  the  Pole,  there  may  be  wrapped  up 
in  this  solution  results  not  now  dream- 
ed of  by  the  most  visionary.  De  Soto 
marched  westward  to  find  silver,  and 
stumbled  upon  the  golden  glories  of 
"The  Father  of  Waters."  Columbus 
sailed  in  search  of  a  short  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  found  a  New 
World.  Who  shall  say  that,  within  the 
Arctic  circle,  dwelling  upon  some  of  the 


islands  or  shores  of  that  sea  Dr.  Eane 
saw  rolling  and  beating  at  his  feet, 
there  may  not  yet  be  found — 
"  One  toQch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  Un !  ** 
some  vestige  of  humanity — some  frag- 
ment of  our  race,  wafted  thither  by 
these  mighty  currents  we  have  heard 
of,  whose  cry  of  welcome  is  yet  to  greet 
the  mariner  who  finds  ihcm,  and 
amongst  whom  there  may,  at  least,  be 
foiind  some  one  of  God's  elect  ? 


Note. — While  this  article  is  in  press,  the  following  telegram,  dat<!d  Berlin,  September  3d,  annonnccs  : 
"  Advices  were  received  hero  i  o-day  from  the  German  Arctic  Expcdili  on.    The  first  ice  was  encountered 
on  the  12th  of  July,  in  latitude  74',  longitude  10'  West.    The  coast  of  Greenland  whs  sighted  seventeen 
days  afterward.   The  expedition  had  experienced  adverse  winds  and  much  mist.  The  weather  was  colder 
than  In  1868.    All  on  board  were  well" 

This  is,  therefore,  only  a  repetition  of  the  old  experinunU  in  Polar  researchpg.  The  "  Germnnia,*' 
which  bears  this  expedition,  is  almost  in  the  very  track  of  Uenry  Hudson,  and  may  expect  his  disappoint- 
ment.   She  has  l^t  the  Gu'f  Stream. 


THFi  LADY  CINELLA. 

1»ART  II.— (Continued.) 


"  Doctor,"  said  Falconar,  suddenly, 
"  tell  Kay  the  story  of  the  Java  spar- 
rows.   He  has  never  heard  it." 
The  Doctor,  nothing  loth,  began : 

"  When  poor  Tom  Temple " 

"  He  was  Adelaide's  brother,  Kay," 
explained  Falconar. 

"  When  Tom  Temple  returned  from 
India,  he  brought  with  him  a  cage  with 
a  pair  of  the  most  intelligent  Java  spar- 
rows that  ever  were  seen.  There  were 
scarcely  any  bird-tricks,  but  these  tiny 
fellows  were  up  to  them,  and  they  obey- 
ed Tom  as  readily  as  if  he  had  been 
Signor  Blitz,  the  conjuror.  When  Tom, 
in  due  course,  as  all  of  our  young  men 
have  done,  fell  in  love  with  a  lady,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  but  whom,  as  a  mark 
of  distinction,  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  ths  Lady,  par  excellence,  he  gave 
the  pair  of  birds  to  her,  and  the  hand- 
some cage,  and  all,  as  freely  as  he  had 
given  her  his  heart.  For  you  must 
know,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  that,  when  any 
one  opens  his  heart  to  this  Lady,  he  is 
not  able  to  make  any  reservations. 

"  Ananias  and   Sapphira  would  not 
have  died  for  falsehood  had  she  been  in 
the  church  in  their  day,  for  they  would 
VOL.  IV — 82 


have  given  her  all,  without  holding 
back  a  penny  nor  a  mite.  So  the  Lady 
got  the  birds,  and,  as  is  her  fashion,  set 
to  work  to  cultivate  them.  But  birds, 
Mr.  Blanchfleur,  have  subtle  feelings, 
and,  I  do  not  doubt,  have  a  philosophy 
also,  of  their  own,  not  amenable  to  hu- 
man laws  and  reasons.  They  are  given 
to  obscure  passions,  to  violent  affections, 
and  violent  antipathies,  which  rule 
them  quite  as  peremptorily  as  the  same 
unreasonable  things  rule  men.  So,  of 
these  two  birds,  one  came  to  love  this 
lady  with  a  devotion  quite  touching 
and  remarkable,  and  the  other  to  hate 
her  and  to  shrink  from  her  with  an  an- 
tipathy fully  as  striking.  The  more  she 
courted  them,  the  more  they  seemed  to 
be  confirmed  in  their  antagonistic  and 
contrarious  feelings.  I  am  not  exactly 
informed,"  said  the  Doctor,  slyly,  *'  but 
I  believe  it  was  the  male  bird  which 
loved,  and  the  female  bird  which  hated 
this  lady  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  At 
any  rate,  the  one  which  hated  seemed 
to  have  an  unconquerable  dread  and 
disgust  for  her,  and  would  display  the 
utmost  uneasiness  and  fright  when  she 
was  by.    It  would  flutter,  and  ruffle  its 
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featbers,  and  arreftwi^  and  beat  its  p-oar 
wings  in  unavailing  efforts  to  escape, 
and  na  effort  of  patience  on  her  part 
had  any  effect  to  conquer  hs  dblike. 
The  other  bird,  on  the  contrary^  came 
to  love  her  so  nauch  that  it  was  con- 
tinually uneasy  unless  she  were  in  sight. 
When  she  spoke  to  it,  or  petted  it,  it 
would  exhibit  ihe  utmost  joy,  pluming 
down  its  feathers,  and  skipping  joyfully 
about^  and  putting  its  little  bill  be- 
tween her  lips,  and  cuddling  close  to 
her,  and  entertaiuing  her  with  a  volun- 
tary exhibition  of  its  choicest  tricks, 
and  a  voluntary  rehearsal  of  its  most 
reelierthe  songs.  So  great  was  the 
difference  between  the  conduct  of  the 
two  birds  that,  finally,  the  lady  was 
constrained  to  put  them  into  separate 
cages,  ao  that,  while  she  could  minister 
to  the  one  that  loved  her,  the  other 
might  be  in  charge  of  soujebody  from 
"whom  it  was  walling  to  receive  its  food. 

"  One  day,"  continued  the  Doctor,  **  the 
lady  was  in  the  room  where  her  birds 
were,  and  the  thought  etruck  her  to 
open  the  cages,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  to  let  the  birds  fly  about  the 
room  where  they  would.  But,  no  soon* 
er  had  ^he  done  so,  than  a  very  strange 
thing  happened*  For  the  bird  which 
hated  her,  seeming  to  conquer  its  dre^id 
all  at  once,  flew  towards  her,  and  made 
a  savage  attack  upon  her,  flying  into 
her  face,  and  trying  to  peck  out  her 
eyes  with  its  little  beak,  its  feathers  all 
ruffled,  and  its  slirill  piping  note  shrill- 
er still  with  rage.  Then,  while  she  de- 
fended herself  against  this  assault,  the 
other  bird,  the  one  that  loved  her,  with 
a  shrill  note  of  defiance,  flew  like  a 
miniature  falcon  to  the  rescue,  and  at- 
tacked its  mate.  The  lady,  bewildered, 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
stood  by  and  saw  the  little  birds  en- 
gaged in  so  fierce  a  battle  that  one 
would  have  guessed  the  combatants 
were  men,  not  birds.  It  did  not  last 
long,  for  in  a  few  seconds,  iis  they  wres- 
tled, plucked,  bleeding,  torn,  the  bird 
that  loved  her  overthrew  its  mate,  driv- 
ing ita  beak  through  the  eye  into  the 
brain,  so  that  the  little  bird  fell  upon 

le  floor  dead.     Then,  the  champion, 


flying  to  her,  percbed  npon  her  shoul- 
der, and,  torn  and  bleeding  as  it  was, 
sounded  a  piping,  quavering  song  of 
triumph— then,  quivered,  and  felL  She 
caught  it,  and  placed  it  on  her  boAom, 
when  it  cuddled  closely  for  a  moment, 
gasped  two  or  three  times,  and  died- 
And,  in  that  same  hour,  it  is  said,  on 
whicli  the  champion  bird  that  loved 
her  breathed  its  last,  dying  in  her  de- 
fence, poor  Tom  Temple  also  breathed 
his  last,  dying,  like  the  Java  aparroir, 
for  love  of  the  lady ■' 

"  The  Lady  Cinella,"  said  Falconar. 

^^The  Lady  Cinella,"  repeated  Dr, 
Hoyt,  bidding  us  good -day. 

**  The  Lndy  Cinella ! ''  I  murmured  to 
myself.  **  God  help  the  Lady  Cinella, 
and  her  mystcrions  destiny  I  " 

A  few  days  sul>sequent  to  this,  I 
again  met  the  Lady  Cinella,  at  a  certain 
eutertainment,  w*hich  brought  together 
moat  of  the  society  in  and  aroniid 
"Wormleij^'b.  Mrs.  Cherbury  was  there, 
Adelaide  Temple,  Bertie,  Dr,  Hoyt,  Fal- 
conar, and  many  other  persons.  There 
was  also  a  young  clergyman  present,  % 
Mr.  Minn  is,  to  whom  Falconar  called 
my  attention,  saying : 

**  I  want  you  to  observe  him  closely, 
Kay ;  he  is  an  element  in  the  Lady  Ci- 
nclla^s  mystery.-' 

I  think  I  should  have  studied  his 
Iooks»  anyhow,  for  Mr.  Minnis  was  a 
very  curious  person.  He  was  quite  & 
young  man,  tall  and  spare,  with  long, 
lank  hair,  and  a  high,  intellectual  for&» 
head.  He  wore  a  clerical  aniforD\  such 
as  is  now  affected  by  yonth*  of  the 
ritualistic  persuasion,  and  his  elaborate- 
ly poHshcd  shoes  seemed  large  enough 
to  contain  each  a  penitential  pint  of 
peas,  besides  his  own  feet.  But  the 
man  himself  was  a  puzzle,  ho  looked 
BO  unsubstantial.  I  cannot  give  any 
better  idea  of  the  impression  he  made 
npon  me,  standing  there  in  his  big 
shoe's,  than  by  comparing  him  to  a  will- 
o'-the-wbp.  Like  that,  he  flickcrc^i, 
wavered,  shone  out  and  paled  away  into 
dimness  again  continually.  There  was 
a  tremulous,  vibrating  quality  about  the 
man  which  put  one  in  mind  of  his  own 
image  reflected  in  agitated  water.  Thin, 
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milky-looking  cbeeks,  a  beardless,  in- 
definite chin,  a  high,  sharp  nose,  with 
diaphanous  nostrils,  weak,  uncertain, 
bleached  lips,  dry  and  quivering,  and 
faded  gray  eyes,  large,  round,  rolling, 
with  an  introverted  and  unspeculative 
look  out  of  them,  made  up  his  ineffeo- 
tiYC  eidolon  ;  but  it  was  not  always  you 
were  able  to  detect  him  so  distinctly, 
and  often,  even  while  you  gazed  at  him, 
he  paled  away,  and  grew  dimmer,  and 
more  impalpable,  until  you  fancied  he 
was  going  to  vanish  incontinently.  If 
there  was  ever  a  man  made  to  bestow 
''^  ghostly  admonitions,"  I  thought,  as* 
Buredly  Mr.  Minnis  is  that  very  person. 
He  had  a  light,  hesitating  cough,  dry 
as  a  meal-tub,  and  his  voice  was  a  sort 
of  expostulative,  sighing  whisper. 
Never  had  I  seen  a  human  body  that 
seemed  to  have  less  brain  and  blood  in 
it,  and  less  of  the  essential  breath  of  life. 
He  sat  listless,  withdrawn,  in  a  heap, 
so  to  speak,  and  twitched,  and  quivered, 
and  flickered,  like  a  gas  light  in  an  im- 
certain  draught  of  air. 

When  Cinella  came  in,  in  company 
with  her  aunt,  she  bowed  only  slightly 
to  me,  making  at  the  same  time  that 
haughty,  scornful  movement  of  the 
shoulders  which  became  her  so  well, 
and  gave  such  a  queenlike  quality  to 
her  beauty.  She  seemed  bright  and 
charming  as  ever,  and,  except  for  her 
reserve  and  distance  with  me,  in  no 
wise  different  from  what  I  had  seen 
her  before.  Passing  slowly  and  grace- 
fully through  the  company,  with  a 
smile  or  a  toss  of  the  head  here  and 
there,  as  the  person  seemed  to  demand 
whom  she  encountered,  she  came  at 
length  to  where  Mr.  Minnis  was,  spoke 
to  him,  took  a  seat  by  him,  and  entered 
into  vivacious  conversation  with  him. 
Thereupon,  a  wonderful  transformation 
took  place — the  will-o'-the-wisp  changed 
suddenly  into  a  man,  the  pallid,  flicker- 
ing image  took  on  stability  and  color, 
and  the  bent,  quavering  form  sat  erect 
and  Arm.  It  was  as  when  a  wasted, 
withered  flower  is  thrown  into  stimulat- 
ing waters,  so  that  the  dried  sap  flows 
again,  the  shrivelled  petals  are  unfold- 
ed, the  blanched  colors  revive,  and  the 


blossom  that  was  dead  comes  to  life 
again,  and  blooms  forth  new  and  flresh. 
He  lifted  his  head  up,  erect  and  proud, 
a  warm  glow  came  into  his  cheek,  al- 
most giving  it  fullness,  his  lips  waxed 
eloquent,  and  his  dim,  absent  eyes  dark- 
ened and  kindled  and  shone  with  a  fire 
I  never  dreamed  could  bum  there.  It 
was  precisely  what  I  have  called  it — a 
transformation,  and  it  was  wrought  by 
Cinella's  presence,  for  when,  now  and 
then,  she  left  him,  to  dance  or  otherwise 
— for  she  bestowed  most  of  her  time 
upon  him — ^he  began  to  wane  and  pale 
away,  and  grow  dim  at  once,  like  stars 
in  the  morning  twilight.  I  watched 
him  a  moment,  as  he  sat  there,  after  she 
was  gone  for  good,  and  before  he  got 
ready  to  go  away  himself.  He  had 
shrunk,  and  withered,  and  seemed  to 
have  tumbled,  as  it  were,  into  a  heap — 
a  few  uncomfortable  clothes  flung  about 
the  exsanguincd  image  of  a  boneless 
and  nerveless  man,  that  had  been  gal- 
vanized into  a  sort  of  momentary  tense- 
ness, but,  now  that  the  shock  was  past, 
was  more  collapsed  than  ever. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  will  not  last  long,** 
said  some  one  behind  me,  as  Mr.  Minnis 
rose  and  left  the  room,  dragging  his 
feet  slowly  and  painfully  as  he  walked ; 
'^  his  consumption  has  long  been  past 
remedy.  How  pale  and  weak  he  is; 
yet  how  he  seemed  to  revive  while  that 
kind  and  lovely  Miss  Cherbury  was 
talking  with  him  !  " 

"  Consumption  I "  growled  Palconar 
at  my  ear ;  "  better  say  the  Cinella  dis- 
ease I  He  is  one  of  her  lovers,  Kay ; 
and  that  is  the  way  they  die.  Each 
time  they  meet  her,  they  flare  up  like  a 
flre  when  the  poker  is  thrust  into  it, 
then  go  away  from  her  weaker  and 
more  bloodless  than  ever  1 " 

The  days  now  flew  rapidly  by,  while 
I  still  stayed  at  Wormleigh,  like  a 
match  near  the  candle.  In  spite  of  her 
growing  reserve  and  hauteur— part  of 
which  I  attributed  to  my  being  Fai- 
conar's  companion,  part  I  could  not 
account  for  at  all — ^I  saw  the  Lady  Ci- 
nella many  times.  I  heard  also  much 
about  her.  The  people  of  "Wormleigh, 
with  whom  she  was  an  incessant  sub- 
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jcct  of  talk»  were  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  her^ — bo  much  divided,  in 
fact^  that  they  had  formed  themselves 
into  several  parties,  and  contended  for 
their  reapective  views  with  considerable 
bitterness.  Their  combined  opinions 
made  up  an  appnlling  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  the  belief  that  malign  and 
supernatnrAl  influences  waited  on  her ; 
and  the  pressure  of  this  was  the  strong- 
er because  nearly  every  one  could  men- 
tion some  cLrcumBtancea  that  had  come 
Ufider  his  or  her  own  immediate  ob- 
servation. There  was  a  party,  headed 
by  Adelaide  Temple,  and  composed 
principally  of  persons  of  her  own  sex, 
who,  shirking  the  question  of  super- 
natural powers,  contended  outright  for 
the  Lady  CiucUa's  malefic  disposition, 
and  that  she  was  continually  working 
desolation  and  destruction^  by  subtle 
means  to  them  unknown,  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  dark  and  fiend- 
like fondness  for  evil.  Tbis  party  in- 
stanced many  things  which  seemed  to 
be  traceable  up  to  her,  and  which  could 
not  bo  accounted  for  but  upon  this 
hypothesis.  There  wus  a  largo  party, 
but  chi(*fly  from  among  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  who  hold  the  views 
we  have  seen  Falconur  entertain,  more 
or  lc*i  modified  by  their  own  peculiar 
doctrines  relative  to  such  things.  There 
was  also  a  party^  represented  by  Dr. 
Hoyt,  and  other  of  the  more  iutcUigent 
And  skeptical  folks  of  Worraleigh,  who, 
while  admitting  that  the  Lady  Cinelhi 
and  her  surroundings  perplexed  and 
puzzled  them,  would  not  admit  any 
explanation  that  passed  tlie  due  limits 
of  scientific  reserve.  These  people, 
studying  her  curiously,  and  curiously 
investigating  every  circumstance  in  her 
life  that  transpired,  were  free  to  admit 
that  the  more  they  learned  about  the 
Lady  Cinella,  the  more  inexplicable  did 
fih«s  become,  the  deeper  and  darker  wat* 
th«  mystery  that  environed  her.  There 
were  yet  other  two  parties — the  party 
of  those  who  hooted  at  the  irlea  that 
there  was  any  circumstance  in  Cinella-s 
case  not  clearly  explicable  upon  ordi* 
nary  and  rational  gniunds — who  laugh- 
^  at  the  nursery-talk  about  the  Afif- 


glian^  derided  the  bird-stoiT,  and  fpoke 
o^  Tom  Temple's  tuhcrtuhu^  jhtlmmutru^ 
and  Mr.  Minnis'  ineradicable  dyspepsia, 
as  adequate  explanations  of  their  re- 
spective disorders;^ and  the  part}-, last- 
ly, of  those  who  hted  the  Lady  Cinella 
with  pure  devotion,  and  consequently 
felt  her  to  be  a  flawless  crystal 

To  which  of  these  parties  sliould  I 
join  myself? 

Assuredly  I  did  not  belong  to  the 
rank  of  her  foes,  nor  yet  was  I  quite 
retidy  to  believe,  with  the  Rev.  Mr,  Min* 
nis,  that  all  I  was  told  about  her  was 
mere  malicious  invention  upon  the  part 
of  her  enemies,  I  felt  quite  well  as* 
Btu-ed  that  the  Lady  Cinella  was  as  pure 
and  maidenly  as  she  was  beautiful  and 
l^roud;  I  felt  convinced  also,  that, 
iiowever  impulsive  and  erratic  her  tem- 
per might  be,  her  natural  disposition 
was  kindly  and  tender.  For  the  rc«fc»  I 
was  uncertain.  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self down  to  believe  with  Falconar,  nor 
was  I  satisfied  to  reject  with  the  skep- 
tics. There  were  some  things  which  I 
myself  bad  seen  which  demanded  more 
explanation  than  I  was  able  to  find  for 
them— the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was 
to  study  the  Lady  Cinella  stiU  more 
closely-  in  order  to  make  the  mystciy 
out. 

But  this  was  bard  to  do,  for  the  more 
I  pursued  her,  the  more  she  avoided 
me;  the  mt^re  I  sought  her  out,  the 
more  shy  and  haughty  she  became ;  the 
more  I  humbled  myself  before  her,  the 
less  tf>lerant  she  grew  of  my  prcscmce. 
So,  while  I  still  followed  her,  she  mado 
me  vexed  an<l  anxious,  angry  with  my- 
self, yet  unable  to  abstain,  and  my  brow 
grew  puckered,  my  eyes  speculative, 
my  cheek  a  shade  paler ;  so  that  Fal* 
cooar  began  to  accuse  me  of  being  at* 
ready  under  the  witch's  spell,  and  en- 
treated me  to  break  it,  once  for  all,  aa 
he  had  done. 

But,  bow  could  I  do  tbi*^  tbingt 
IIow  could  I  avoid  seeking  t  f 

her  eye,  no  matter  how  mu^  li  t- 

ed  it  from  me  ?  How  coukJ  i  retrain 
from  basking  in  the  joyous  beauty  of 
her  countenance,  glowing  like  minllglit 
upon  retired  valleys  If     How  could  I 
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help  piirsoing  her,  and  following  after 
her,  and  thinking  of  her,  and  cherish- 
ing her  in  my  dreams  ?  How  could  I 
help  doing  this,  when  I  felt  that  I  loved 
the  Lady  Cinella — loved  her  dearer  than 


I  loved  my  own  sonl,  more  faithfully 
than  I  loved  my  own  life,  and  would, 
give  this,  and  that,  and  all,  aye  all,  to 
possess  her  I  How  could  I  help  it,  how 
could  I  help  it,  I  say  ? 


PART  III. 


One  evening,  Falconar  and  I  visited 
at  a  house  where  some  company  was 
gathered.  As  we  came  in,  the  Lady 
Cinella  was  singing  one  of  Henry 
Heine's  strangely  sweet  ballads,  set  to  a 
simple  chord  of  melody  that  had  all 
the  weird  effect  and  force  of  an  intri- 
cate symphony,  so  completely  had  the 
composer  put  his  heart  into  it.  Cinella 
was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  singing 
without  any  instrumental  accompani- 
ment, which  she  was  very  competent  to 
do,  for  her  voice  was  very  strong  and 
rich — and  on  this  occasion  she  was  seat- 
ed in  a  partially-lighted  room,  with  the 
company  gathered  in  a  circle  around 
her.  She  held  the  sheet  of  music  in  her 
hand.  Thus  it  happened  that  her  face 
was  towards  us,  and  she  saw  us  imme- 
diately when  we  entered  the  door.  Her 
voice  seemed  to  tremble  and  falter,  and 
I  fancied  that,  had  it  been  light  enough, 
I  should  have  seen  her  change  color. 
She  stopped  singing  at  once,  and  re- 
moved from  her  central  position  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  peremptorily 
declining  to  conclude  the  song.  Her 
voice  was  not  in  train,  she  said.  I  took 
a  seat  by  her  side,  but,  after  coldly  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  me,  she  rose, 
and  went  away,  to  talk  with  some  one 
else.  Falconar  came  and  took  the  chair 
she  had  vacated,  and,  in  a  low  tone 
hummed  over  to  himself — 

"  •  Till  nightingale  shall  shun  her  rose. 
Till  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows,     • 
Tbo  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  lores  shall  from  her  fly ! ' 

I  say,  Kay,"  whispered  he,  "that  first 
verse  seems  to  be  coming  true — 

*  Till  nightingale  shall  shun  her  rose  I ' 

The  lovely  Cinella  is  decidedly  giving 
you  the  cold  shoulder.    I  have  noticed 
it  several  times  here  lately.  I  congratu- 
late you,  my  boy  I  " 
A    tumultuous    whirl    of    emotions 


wrestled  within  my  heart  till  it  ached 
again.  For  I  had  noticed  this  thing 
before,  often — now,  in  my  unreasoning 
passion,  his  words  seemed  to  supply  her 
with  a  motive,  and  me— they  filled  me 
with  hopes  and  wild  dreams  so  strange, 
so  exigent,  that  I  grew  almost  faint 
under  their  pressure  and  tumult.  I 
said  no  more  to  Cinella  that  evening, 
nor  much  to  anybody,  but,  folding  my 
arms  over  my  bosom,  as  if  to  constrain 
within  it  the  emotions  that  threatened 
to  burst  forth,  I  impatiently  waited  for 
the  time  when  we  could  take  our  leave. 
There  was  but  little  sleep  for  me  that 
night,  for  a  new  purpose  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me,  and  I  could  scarcely  wait 
for  the  morning  to  give  me  the  chance 
to  accomplish  it. 

Lnmediately  after  breakfast,  I  told 
Falconar  I  wanted  a  horse. . 

"  What  for  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Cinella." 

"  Phew  1  after  the  way  she  treated 
you  last  night  ?  Wait  an  hour,  and  I 
will  ride  over  there  with  you." 

"  I  don't  want  you.  I  would  rather 
go  alone." 

He  looked  at  me  keenly.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "  you  are  in  for  it,  and  I  suppose 
it  can't  be  helped.  Anyhow,  Tom  Tem- 
ple's lungs  were  delicate,"  he  added, 
sotto  voce^  "  and  I  do  not  believe  you  are 
quite  so  much  of  a  ninnyhammer  as  the 
milk-faced  parson ;  but  Kay,  old  fellow, 
take  care  of  yourself,  for  its  like  ven- 
turing upon  new  ice,  going  where  you 
are  going,  with  your  present  feelings." 

I  thanked  him,  and  rode  offl  He 
stood  where  I  had  left  him,  gazing  after 
me  as  long  as  I  could  see  him.  The 
good  fellow  had  loved  me  dearly  from 
the  day  when  we  had  robbed  the  birtls*- 
nests  together,  and  shared  our  Latin 
grammar  and  our  master's  floggings 
with   perfect   impartiality.      Kow,    it 
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seemed  to  him  as  if  I  had  gone  off  to 
bttttle  with  some  dragon  or  otbcr,  too 
formidable  for  me  to  cncouDter  alone, 
^et  so  placed  that  he  could  not  help 
me. 

*'  Tou  will  find  Cinella  in  the  garden, 
3Ir.  Blanchfleur,*^  said  Mrs,  Cherbury, 
after  I  had  made  my  salutations.  The 
worthy  old  gentlewoman  was  too  polite 
to  nasuine  my  visit  to  herself.  I  strolled 
out^  and  along  the  pebbled  walke^ 
through  cloateiing  roses  and  rich 
vines  and  drooping  creepers,  towards 
the  '*  cedam  alleys  "  and  larger  shrub- 
X)ery,  enclosing  an  exquisite  little 
aummer-houae,  to  climb  to  the  roof  of 
which  there  was  a  rivalry  between  io- 
ntimerable  vines  and  creepers,  grapes^ 
fox-gloves,  wistarias^  matleiias,  Ihua- 
bergias,  tropaeola,  4&c  I  fancied  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  there.  As  I 
drew  nearer,  I  heard  the  voices  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  one,  thiit  of  Cinella,  clear,  in- 
cisive, sharp,  scolding,  I  was  going  to 
say, — and  the  other  a  meek,  whining, 
disconsolaie  murmur,  pitiful  to  hear 
Before  I  had  caught  any  words,  n  sudden 
turn  in  the  alley  brought  me  out  in  full 
view  of  the  sumtncr-housc,  and  I  saw, 
in  the  open  space  in  front  of  it,  Cinella, 
fitanding  erect  and  scornful  and  terrible, 
like  a  winged  angel  of  vengeance,  and 
Mr*  Minnis,  *' the  niilk-faced  parson," 
prostrate  on  his  face,  seeking  to  kiaa  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  cringing,  grovel- 
ling, humbling  himself  at  her  feet.  She 
ieemcd  to  be  spuming  him  from  her, 
with  vehemence  and  disgust,  he  to  seek 
to  he  spumed.  I  hastily  turned,  but 
not  quick  enough.  She  beckoned  to 
me,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  and 
called : 

**  Come  hither,  Mr.  Blanchfleur ;  we 
are  not  talking  any  secrets,  and  it  may 
do  you  good  to  see  how  I  humble  the 
men  who  dure  to  crawl  to  my  feet. 
Come  1  I  say,'*  addetl  she,  seeing  that  I 
Btill  kept  back,  for  poor  Minnie*  sake, 
**  Come,  I  need  you," 

I  approached  them.     There  was    a 

1  line  drawn  clear  across  her  fore- 

ma  anger,  perplexity, 

were  flushed, 

ing  lire,  her 


lips  were  compreseed  and  nerrooa 
Never  had  she  looked  k>  lovely,  nern 
had  she  showed  eo  mach  diUBctct; 
Force  and  energj  were  written  ii|»ob 
her  every  feature.  As  for  Mr.  MbmiSi 
even  as  he  grovelled  there  and  whined 
at  her  feet — those  feet  tliat  she  pitted 
impatiently,  as  if  she  could  scarcely  re- 
strain them  from  spnroing  him — the  in- 
fluence of  her  presence  waa  still  npon 
him,  and  he  appeared  more  lifelike  and 
manly  by  far  than  be  had  seemed  the 
other  night  after  she  was  gone. 

^*  Mr,  Minnis,"  said  she,  with  inteoie 
bitterness,  **  tells  me  that  he  \orm  me^ 
and  this  is  the  way  he  seeks  to  win  mf 
love !  Why,  man,  I  could  not  love  a 
spaniel  that  would  cower  at  my  feet  as 
you  are  doing  1 '' 

"  Let  mo  be  your  dog,  your  aponiel, 
your  slave — any  thing  to  be  near  yott 
forever,"  he  whined. 

**  Get  up,  sir,  and  leave  mc^**  she 
cried. 

"  If  you  send  me  from  you,  I  shall 
die,"  he  complained.  The  words  drove 
her  into  a  passion. 

*^  Die  1  die  I  It  is  always  the  same 
old  cry— You  shall  not  die,  sir — I  will 

not  have "  she  shuddered,  and  tum 

ed  her  face  away,  a  sudden  paleneai 
driving  oS  the  flush.  '*  Why  will  yoo 
die  ? " 

'*  Because  I  love  you,"  ho  said,  Ttiy 
calmly, 

"  Love  me  I  You  shall  not  lore  me, 
sir  1  I  will  not  allow  it.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  you  should 
love  //k!.  I  have  scorned  you — abused 
you — ill-treated  you — flirted  with  yon — 
lied  to  you — taught  you  to  despise  me  I 
How  can  you  say  you  love  me  t  ^' 

*^  You  have  only  taught  me  to  love 
you.  I  have  never  learned  any  other 
lesson  from  your  lips." 

"  Kow  hear  him,  Mr.  Blanchfleur  I  ^ 
said  she,  turning  quickly  to  me,  "  hear 
this  man  whom  I  have  almost  spit  tipoa 
— hear  him  say  that  he  lov^  me,  and 
will  die  I " 

*'  It  is  the  simple  truth,  sir,"  he  said 
to  me,  not  rising ;  *^  intercede  for  roc,  I 
beseech  you,  and  tell  her  that  I  shall 
certainly  die  if  she  drivea  me  from  her,*^ 
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"  Intercede  for  you ! "  she  cried,  very 
quickly.  "Mr.  Minnis,  do  you  know 
who  it  is  that  you  ask  to  intercede  for 
you  ?  See  here  I  "  She  sprang  to  my 
side  as  she  6x>oke,  she  clasped  both  my 
hands  in  one  of  hers,  she  put  the  other 
arm  about  my  neck,  caressingly,  she  laid 
her  head  with  seeming  unaffected  fond- 
ness upon  my  shoulder. 

"  Do  you  see  this,  Mr.  Minnis  ?  He 
whom  you  asked  to  intercede  for  you  is 
my  lover,  my  betrothed  husband— is  it 
not  so,  dear  Kay  ?  "  she  looked  into  my 
face  with  a  look  that  thrilled  me 
through  all  my  surprise  and  wonder. 
"  While  you  were  speaking  of  love,  I 
was  thinking  only  of  him — dreaming 
only  of  him  1  Will  you  rise  now,  Mr. 
Hinnis,  and  go  away  from  me — ^I  wish 
to  be  alone  with  my  lover — my  lover, 
mind  you,  "Mi.  Minnis! — will  you  go 
away  now,  and  leave  us  alone,  and  never 
oome  back  any  more  ?  " 

The  poor  man  rose,  slowly  gathered 
himself  up,  put  on  his  hat,  and  turned 
to  go,  white,  shrunken,  limp,  as  linen 
from  the  bleach  yard. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  intrude.  Excuse  me.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  any  more." 

Slowly,  wearily,  more  slowly  and 
wearily  with  every  step,  he  dragged 
himself  away,  nor  turned  back  once. 
Cinella  kept  her  position  until  he  was 
almost  but  of  sight.  She  had  grown 
mortally  pale,  her  mouth  worked  con- 
vulsively, and  her  eyes  strained  after 
the  departing  unfortunate. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  gasped  at  last,  "  he  w^l 
die!  Call  him  back,  Mr.  Blanchfleur, 
pray,  call  him  back." 

"  Best  let  him  go,"  said  I,  "  unless 
you  can  give  him  some  reason  for  return- 
ing." 

"You  are  right  1 "  she  burst  out. 
Then,  with  a  passionate  effort,  she  flung 
me  off  from  her,  crying,  "  Go  I  go  I  " 
sprang  into  the  summer-house,  and, 
sinking  upon  a  bench,  hid  her  head  in 
her  hands,  and  sobbed  and  wept  pas- 
sionately, crying  the  while : 

"  He  will  not  hate  me,  and  he  must 
die  I  he  will  not  hate  me,  and  he  will 
die  I" 


I  suffered  her  grief  to  have  its  course 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  I  went  into 
the  summer-house,  and  stood  beside  her, 
and  touched  her  shoulder  with  my 
hand. 

"  Cinella,"  I  said,  gently,  "  let  us  walk 
to  the  fountain  and  dry  these  tears. 
Weeping  will  do  no  good." 

She  thrust  my  hand  away  almost 
rudely,  and  looked  up  into  my  face 
with  eyes  full  of  resentment. 

"  You  are  presuming,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  upon  my  acting  just  now." 

"  No  I  no  !  "  I  quickly  replied.  "  1 
am  not  presuming,  for  I  know  that  you 
were  acting,  and  I  believe  I  can  guess 
what  was  your  motive  for  it.  I  wish  to 
talk  with  you,  Miss  Cherbury,  seriously, 
calmly^ot  as  a  lover,  nor  as  a  betroth- 
ed hnflfed,  but,  believe  mc,  as  a  sincere 
friend.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  foun- 
tain." 

I  spoke  as  I  felt,  resolutely.  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  was,  but  from  the  moment  in 
which  she  displayed  her  weakness  be- 
fore me,  there  seemed  to  pass  into  my 
spirit  a  strange  new  consciousness  of 
power  over  her,  and  strength  to  battle 
with  and  conquer  the  evil  spirit  by 
which  she  was  possessed.  It  was  not 
that  her  actions  just  now  persuaded  me 
to  think  she  loved  me— on  the  contrary, 
jit  was  but  natural  to  suppose  that  she 
would  not  have  acted  thus  with  a  man 
with  whom  she  was  in  love.  But,  in 
these  new  revelations  of  her  character, 
I  seemed  instinctively  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  prime  motive  that  was  the  key 
to  all  she  did — the  curtain  had  been 
lifted  for  a  moment,  and  I  fancied  I  saw 
a  weak,  loving  woman,  desperately, 
blindly,  but  nobly  struggling  how  she 
could  in  an  environing  network  of  deso- 
lation and  despair.  A  weak  woman, 
after  all — a  woman  who  needed  support 
— a  woman  whom  I  could  save !  So,  in 
proportion  as  I  saw  her  to  be  weak,  my 
will  grew  strong. 

She  obeyed  me  submissively,  and  for 
a  few  minutes,  I  fancied  I  had  conquer- 
ed her,  and  all  would  henceforth  go 
aright,  and  as  I  should  direct.  I  said 
nothing  to  her  while  we  walked  to  the 
fountain.     She  choked  down  two  or 
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three  conyulsive  eobs,  careAilly  laTcd 
her  eyes  and  ffice,  adjiiHted  her  hair 
with  one  haughty  i inpatient  loss  of  thtj 
bead,  and  then  stood  silent,  looking 
down,  and  slowly  tearing  olf  the  petals 
of  a  rowe  and  dropping  them  one  by  one 
into  the  water. 

"  You  feel  better  now  ? "  I  asked. 

"  There  Ib  nothing  at  all  the  matter 
with  roe^^'  t*he  coldly  replied. 

*♦  I  waut  to  ask  you  a  question.** 

**  Well  t '' 

"  Just  now  when  you  tried  to  make 
Iklr.  Minoia  hute  and  despise  you,  for  a 
herirtless  coquette,  and  you  fiulcd,  you 
were  in  despair,  because,  you  said  he 
would  die.  Ilow  do  you  loiow  he  will 
die?" 

She  had  turned  pale,  and  shivered^ 
when  I  began f  but  I  could  ^eMi^e  was 
putting  out  a  strong  force  ii^bpport 
of  her  will—I  could  see,  in  fact»  that 
ahe  was  not  conqucn  d  by  any  means. 
The  struggle  between  her  will  and  mine 
was  scarcely  begun.  I  felt  the  iiecd  to 
nenre  myself  like  steel,  and  I  did  bo  for 
awhile. 

*'  I  know  he  will  die— if  I  do  know  it 
— because  it  is  the  nature  of  such  poor 
worms  never  to  react  against  what  hurts 
them.     lie  has  no  vitality/' 

^*  Had  Tom  Temple  no  vitality  t 
Was  he  a  poor  worm  like  this  reverend 
unfortunate  1  *'     I  spoke  cruelly  hard. 

A  moment  she  shnink  as  if  I  had 
pierced  her  with  a  knife— a  moment 
she  glared  upon  nvelikea  tigress — then, 
aU  emotion  passed  from  her  face,  and 
gave  way  to  a  hard,  icy  indifference,  a 
cool,  frozen  comic sy  that  I  could  not 
break. 

"  Mr.  Blancliflenr,  you  and  I  are  peo- 
ple of  the  wn)rld,  and  very  good  fnends 
as  the  world  goes,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
our  relations  are  »o  intimate  as  to  justify 
the  mutual  heurt- openings  you  Bcem  to 
propose.  You  are  neither  my  father- 
confessor  nor  my  bosom  friend.  Besides, 
we  are  both  too  near  of  an  age  to  seek 
or  accept  advice  the  one  from  the  other. 
As  for  Mr.  Tom  Temple,  if  you  v^isli  to 
"letir  his  history  in  cttmm^  with  jdl  tho 
Conjmentaric9,  you  had  better  go  consult 
his  sister  Adelaide.'' 


**  I  liavo  DO  deenre  to  learn  what  yon  1 
are  not  willing  to  tell  me,  nor  to  iusist 
upon  services  you  are  not  willing  to  ac-  ^ 
cept,'* 

**  That  is  a  very  commendable  spirit^l 
Mr.  Blanchfleur,  and  acting   up   to  i^ 
will  save  us  a  world  of  embaiTassment^f 
Of  course,  I  have  my  troubles,  and  youj 
have  chanced  to  see  me  moved  out  of 
my  e<iuanimity  by   them,   more    tli&u 
once.      Still,  they  are  ej*sentially    f/iyj 
troubles,  nor  can  any  one  else,  by  com- 
batting, end  them  for  mc,  let  him  sym-l 
pathize  with  me  never  so  deeply.     Yon 
have  seen  me  weep,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  but  J 
then,  remember  aleo,  you  have  seen  mo 
laugh*    I  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of  ] 
the  comity  of  our  relations,  let   you 
thoughts  dwell  upon  the  smiles,  and  j 
frain  from  dwelling  upon  the  tears.*' 

"  That,  I  cannot  do,'*  said  I,  earnestly^ 

**  Well  well,"  she  rejoined,  lightly,  •*  ] 
will  not  be  too  exacting.  If  you  prefea 
the  Kiobe  to  the  Hebe,  I  must  be  con* 
tent.  Only,  do  not  think  to  extort  any  ' 
revelations  from  me.  I  have  ooae  to 
make." 

She  was  now  completely  herself,  firm 
as  marble.  Not  Hebe,  but  Diana,  l| 
thought,  cold,  cahn,  impassive,  btight, 
and  unresponsive  as  the  full  moun  in  j 
cloudless  sky.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
did  I  become  aware  of  the  strength  of] 
this  will  I  sought  to  master  My  knee 
shook  as  I  thought  of  the  struggle,  foc 
it  had  gone  so  far  now  that,  if  1  fuile 
to  conquer  her,  she  would  yet  inevitably 
conquer  me. 

*^Comc,"  said  she^  pointing  to  the 
grecu-house  ne^r  by,  "  1  hav6  a  ginguUr 
flower  to  tihow  you." 

The  tone  in  which  she  sjjoke  was  a 
suspicious  counterpart  of  tho  tone  in 
which  just  now  I  had  bidden  her  goj 
with  me  to  the  fountain,  but  I  said 
nothing,  simply  walking  by  her  sidi 
the  few  steps  that  intervened  bctwcc 
the  fountjiin  and  the  green -house.  Thi 
was  a  long,  low-roofed  glass  stnictur 
with  pot-flowers  arranged  upon  shelve 
in  tiers  to  the  roof.  Tliero  was  a  flui 
collection  of  true  green-hoiJS«s  pljuit 
and,  in  addition,  some  very  rare  nn(3 
choice  exotics,  needing  to  be  carefullj 
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nuTBed  even  in  that  tropical  atmosphere. 
The  warm  summer  sun  streamed  in 
through  the  scarcely  shaded  glass  of 
the  roof,  with  sultry  power.  One  or 
two  of  the  frames  were  open,  but  not 
widely  enough  to  substitute  fresh  air 
for  the  close,  damp  atmosphere  that 
prevailed  within— ^n  atmosphere  bur- 
thcned  and  made  heavy  and  oppressive 
with  the  breath  of  foreign  flowers,  hint- 
ing of  tall  Brazilian  forests,  or  Sumatran 
and  African  coverts,  where  the  wild 
beast  steals  with  velvet  foot,  and  the 
feasted  boa  hangs  sluggish  like  a  huge 
painted  vine.  There  were  strange  sweet 
odors  there,  that  bore  down  upon  the 
soul  with  the  effect  of  grand  choruses 
singing  funereal  hymns  at  midnight — 
odors  so  sweet  and  so  strong  that  the 
senses  drooped  under  them  with  lan- 
guor. Tet  it  struck  me  that  in  this 
brilliant  flash  of  colors,  and  this  warm, 
musk-steeped,  jungle  air,  the  beauty  of 
Cinella  flamed  forth  into  fuller  bloom 
than  ever  before;  her  cheek  warmed, 
her  eyes  glowed  and  gleamed  with  in- 
tense fire,  and  her  quicker,  more  pant- 
ing breath  betrayed  her  accelerated 
blood.  The  thought  struck  me  of  her 
Indian  birthplace,  and  I  fancied  she 
came  to  this  place  as  to  her  home,  where 
she  might  breathe  the  atmosphere  con- 
genial to  her  full-blown,  exigent,  tropi- 
cal nature.  I  felt  sure  also  that  in  this 
place  she  was  just  as  much  stronger 
than  elsewhere,  as  I  was  weaker  here 
than  I  was  elsewhere.  Her  will  was  in 
its  fullest  force  when  a  congenial  ex- 
ternal nature  combined  with  her  own  to 
flood  her  soul  with  new  resources 
through  every  pore. 

''  This  place  is  like  a  poem  to  me,  or 
a  symphony,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,"  said  she, 
and  her  tones  seemed  fuller,  richer, 
more  harmonious  than  ever;  "hither 
I  come  for  comfort  and  repose,  and  fresh 
strength  when  any  thing  jars  me  more 
rudely  than  the  ordinary,  and  here, 
sometimes,  forgetting  the  destinies  that 
tie  me  down,  I  can  sit  and  dream,  and 
fancy  myself  a  flower,  like  one  of  these. 
Did  you  ever  fancy  yourself  a  flower, 
Mr.  Blanchfleur?  Not  one  of  these 
stately,  cold,  scentless  cameUias— oh  no  I 


but  a  round,  ripe,  gushing  rose,  full  of 
attar,  that  a  hummingbird  would  dance 
with  joy  to  see  and  to  hover  around  un- 
ceasingly I    I  have,  often." 

Was  it  a  spell  upon  me  from  her 
glowing  eye  and  the  full-toned  music  of 
her  glorious  voice,  or  was  it  the  mere 
air  of  the  place,  with  its  sun-sick  odors 
and  its  exhalations  from  the  honey- 
drunken  East,  that  glided  like  a  breath 
athwart  my  forehead — a  cool,  gentle 
breath — and^bore  down  my  spirit  till  it 
was  faint  and  weary,  as  if  with  anxious 
looking  forward  to  a  bliss  unknown  ? 
What  was  it  that  stole  over  me,  and  be- 
numbed me,  and  held  me  in  a  trance  ? 

"  This  is  the  flower  that  I  brought 
you  in  to  see,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
seemed  to  float  far  away,  and  to  be 
caught  .up  in  numberless  symphonic 
echoes  by  the  flowers,  like  distant  music 
sounding  among  moon-lighted  hills. 

"  This  is  the  flower  that  I  brought 
you  in  to  see,"  and  she  paused,  pointing 
me  to  a  rare  blossom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  a  large  blossom  of  the  lily  fam- 
ily, rich,  golden,  orange,  crimson,  velvet- 
barred,  flecked  and  spotted,  like  a  fresh- 
coated  adder  that  suns  himself  in  the 
brambles,  and  sending  forth  waves  of 
fragrance  of  cinnamon  groves  and  va- 
nilla buds  blended.  Then,  as  I  bent  to- 
wards the  flower,  I  saw  her  pluck  the 
blossom,  and  pass  her  hand  over  it 
thriee,  with  a  strange,  commanding 
sweep  of  gesture.  Then,  she  breathed 
upon  it,  gently,  as  who  should  soothe  a 
Mghtened,  trembling  bird,  and  handed 
it  to  me,  and  I  took  it. 

"This  is  the  flower  that  I  brought 
you  in  to  see — keep  it,  Mr.  Blanchfleur, 
in  remembrance  of  me." 

And,  for  the  second  time  in  our  ac- 
quaintance, she  bent  upon  me  that 
keen,  fire-armed  glance  of  scrutinizing 
power,  burning  me  through  and  through, 
like  fire  in  flax.  And  I,  knowing  the 
gesture,  and  the  glance,  and  fully  con- 
scious of  the  deadly  spell,  took  the  flow- 
er gladly,  and  opened  my  heart  of  hearts 
to  let  the  glance  go  through ;  for  I  loved 
her,  I  loved  the  Lady  Cinella,  and  I  was 
willing  to  die  there  at  her  feet,  because 
I  loved  her. 
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"Bo  you  see  itswon^rous  piBtih,  like 
tlic  goJdeD  pillanj  of  a  temple  to  Catnap 
the  divine  ?  "  Buid  tbe  rich,  command- 
m^^  pymphonic  voice,  with  its  remem- 
brances of  distant  mcwic. 

And  I,  obeying,  paaaivc,  gazed  into 
the  magic  flower's  cup,  and  studied  the 
form  of  its  wondrous  pistils,  no  longer 
lookinj^  at  her,  but  entirely  conscious 
that  her  eyes  still  pierced  me  through 
and  through  with  that  fire-armed  glance. 

But  now,  a  mystic  dreaiji  seemed  to 
spread  around  me  like  a  violet  vapored 
cloud,  hiding  from  sij^ht  the  Lady  Ci- 
nella^and  tbe  green-houae,  and  the  flow- 
ers, and  only  leaving  me  there,  alone,  a 
solitary  votary,  flung  in  humility  npon 
the  &tepa  of  Camadeva's  temple,  and 
yearning  for  his  shrine.  And  the  petals 
of  the  flower  were  no  longer  petals^  but 
walls  of  a  golden  temple  hung  with  pur- 
ple pennons  that  wavered  and  throbbed 
and  quivered  like  the  boflom  of  a  wom- 
an in  agony.  And  within,  under  a 
misty  violet  veil,  I  thought  the  shrine 
of  the  temple  was  concealed,  from  vdiicli, 
although  I  could  not  see  it,  there  hurst 
forth  flashes  of  many  colored  flames, 
whiclij  spreading  in  rippling  waves 
around,  gave  forth  a  murmur  of  low 
harmony,  a  whispering  complication  of 
sweet  tones^  Hubdued  and  faint,  yet^  oh  I 
BO  sweet  and  rich  and  fuU  of  joy  and 
love  I 

Then,  as  I  gazed,  the  waves  of  flame 
rolled  higher  and  brighter,  full  of  crim- 
Bon  Light,  and  suggesting  images  of 
fiupematural  beauty ;  and  the  misty, 
violet  veil  lifted  and  lifted  slowly  and 
solemnly  aloft,  and  the  low  murmuring 
sweetnesa  heaved  and  swelled  and  burst 
into  a  full,  strong  t^jrrent  of  surpassing 
harmony  of  reduplicative  joy  and  praise ; 
and,  whUe  my  soul  grew  strong  with  a 
new  sense  of  returning  vigor,  and  the 
Btrangest  expectationa  of  coming  blias, 
the  fihrine  of  the  temple  opened  full  be- 
fore me  like  a  revelation  of  Eden.  Upon 
which  looking,  there  c-ame  within  me 
words,  pleasant,  soothing  words^  which 
•nd  which  had  power^  me- 
ncr  where  they  feU,  for 
of  love,  pure,  virgiai 
^re  which  no  other  in- 


fluence  can  stand  1  So,  gaang  tbv« 
upon  the  shrine  of  the  temple  of  Camft- 
deva,  in  the  bliss  of  all  those  sights, 
and  the  joy  of  all  those  sounds,  I  ^poki 
and  said : 

'*  I  look  beyond  the  present,  and  fol- 
low  my  Boul  back  into  the  archetypal 
region  of  pure  ideas,  Vrhcnce  it  has  come, 
and  I  see  it  playing  there  with  a  com- 
panion-soul, two  augel-babes  upon  the 
dewy  tm-f  of  Paradise ^" 

And  a  atrange,  sweet,  far-off  Tolce 
echoed  my  words : 

^^  I  see  them  playing  there — oh,  I  see 
them  playing  I  '* 

And  I  still  spoke :  **  That  was  befow 
we  were  driven  out,  before  we  had  sia- 
ned,  before  our  footsteps  touched  this 
dreary  earth  of  exile  and  despair.  That 
was  in  the  morning  glory  of  oar  inno- 
cence, and  then  and  there  my  soul  dwelt 
long  ages  ago  with  thine !  ^' 

*'  Long  ages  ago — with  thine  I " 

^^  I  mc  those  two  souls  pacing  liko 
stars  the  celestial  coasts  of  the  spirit- 
world^  brother  and  sister,  all  in  alL" 

**  Brother  and  sister,  all  in  all !  **  ♦ 

*'  Once  the  time  was,"  said  the  voice 
upon  my  lips,  "  once  the  time  Tvaa,  when 
the  dim  veil  of  sorrow,  the  mystic  clood 
of  existence,  pressed  down  upon  us  so 
closely  we  could  not  see  that  distant 
pearly  shore,  nor  the  twin  spirits  there 
in  their  sports  of  innocence^  nor  guess 
the  bond  that  weds  them  forever  and 
ever  more.  But  now,  the  veil  is  rent, 
now  the  cloud  is  lifted." 

*'  Ndw,  the  veil  is  rent,  now  the  cloud 
is  lifted ! '' 

The  long-ago  has  come  back,  never 
to  depart  again,  and  never  more  shall  I 
lose  that  language  of  our  happy  child- 
hood I  Never  more  shall  the  loved 
one  and  the  lover  fail  to  recognize  each 
other  again ! " 

"  Never  more  again  I " 

Stunned,  bewildered,  overborne, 
while  my  spirit  was  soaring  at  its  high- 
est mark,  and  my  will  grasping  its  in- 
tensest  power  of  concentration.  I  felt 
my  body,  unequal  to  the  task,  grow  »ck 

*  Thit  ii  A  jMiraphnM  Inaa.  C  K.  F,  MoI^Mt^ 
lU  Dudah  po«t* 
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and  faint  I  staggered,  and  would  have  She  cronclied,  low,  lower,  and,  sob- 
fallen,  when,  swift  as  like  the  swoop  of  bing,  beckoned  me  away, 
a  grey  falcon,  Cinella  darted  upon  me,  **  Cinella ! " 
plucked  the  flower  from  my  hand,  shred  No  answer  stiU. 
it  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and,  coy-  **  Cinella  I "    She  lifted  her  eyes  to 
ering  her  face,  burst  into  a  passionate  mine  with  one  swift,  sudden  flash  of 
flood  of  tears.  glo^i  then  quickly  drooped  again,  and 

Instantly,  weak  and  weary,  but  abso-  said : 

lutely  myself,  I  awaked  from  my  dream,  "  Go  I  leave  me  I  in  pity  leave  me  I 

and  knew  that  I  had  conquered  her  by  To-morrow  I  will  tell  you  aU ! " 

the  force  of  my  love,  and  that  her  su-  So  I  departed  from  her,  contented, 

preme  will  bowed  down  to  mine.  For  that  one  swift  look  from  her  eyes 

<*  Cinella  I "  I  said.  had  told  me  all  I  needed  to  know. 


CALYPSO. 


While  evening  mirrored  the  Ogyrian  shore 

Deep  in  a  foamless  purple  of  still  sea, 

Atlantean  Calypso  left  her  cave 

And  wandered,  mournful,  from  the  middle  isle 

To  where  a  lonely  promontory  breaks 

Sharp  on  tke  landward  swell  that  washes  it 

With  murmurous  monotone  continual. 

Hither  she  clomb,  and  round  a  ruined  trunk 

Of  tamarisk,  lightning-shattered,  wreathed  an  arm, 

And  let  the  low  light  ripple  on  her  hair. 

So  standing,  as  the  summer  day  went  down 

And  all  the  tender  broidery  of  stars 

Stole  into  heaven,  she  gave  her  sorrow  voice 

Divinely,  in  clear  strains  of  plaintive  song : 

"  At  placid  dew-fall,  by  this  desolate  shore. 

Do  I,  Calypso,  daughter  of  a  god. 

Grieve  that  my  godhood  weighs  upon  me  thus 

And  bars  me  from  the  quiet  border-land, 

Dim  paths  and  poppied  avenues  of  death. 

For  does  not  immortality  belong 

To  brows  that  wear  it  lightly,  like  a  crown 

Of  fadeless,  wreathen  flowers  ?    Do  not  they, 

The  Olympians,  wear  it  thus  ?    Are  they  not  glad 

With  revelries  and  melodies  of  lutes 

And  loves  unthwarted,  canopied  with  calm 

And  girt  with  golden  ease,  iJoof  from  men  t 

But  I,  whom  these,  dividing  from  my  love, 

Have  made  a  mourner  for  all  future  time 

And  filled  with  hatred  of  my  happy  reign, — 

What  need  have  I  to  live  and  grow  in  grief^ 

Vexing  the  endless  summer  of  the  isle, 

The  bloom  and  peace  and  beauty,  with  my  tears  ! 

O  lofty  pines  that  cluster  on  the  st^ep 

Where  we  have  lain  at  noon  to  watch  aiieur 
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The  bonrneless  lapse  and  dazzlement  of  sea ; 
O  rocks  beneath  whose  shadow  we  have  rested. 
Foot-weary  from  our  walks  in  dale  and  glen ; 
O  distant  glimmering  islands,  vapor-swathed, 
Soft  to  the  sight  and  fair  as  Mien  clouds ; 
O  tranquil  shore  and  voiceftil  evening-tides^ 
Faint  on  the  sand  and  plashing  on  the  crag — 
Tet  hear  me  once,  once  only,  while  I  tell 
The  cruel  will  of  Zeus,  unconquerable, 
A  root  of  many  woes  to  gods  and  men : 
For  while  I  sat  within  the  spacious  cave 
And  plied  the  golden  shuttle,  singing  there 
The  happy  song  that  I  had  made  to  charm 
Odysseus,  when  he  wearied  of  the  isle 
And  mourned  his  wife  and  kingdom  over-sea ; 
Lo,  while  I  sat  and  sang,  the  shadowy  place 
Was  lit  with  sudden  splendor,  and  I  saw 
The  thick  acanthus  from  the  opening  torn 
By  hands  invisible,  and  Hermes  stood 
Within  the  cave,  or,  floating,  seemed  to  stand, 
Treading  a  lucent  air  that  followed  him. 
With  plumed  feet.    He  bore  the  golden  stafiE^ 
Crowned  with  his  sheeny  petasus  wherefrom 
Dropped  to  his  shoulder  the  warm,  luikous  curls, 
And  made  his  forehead  worshipful  fo4f  ght. 


Then  in  the  music  of  celestial  speech 

He  bade  me  free  the  much-enduring  one, 

Odysseus,  evilly-fated  of  Greek  men. 

He,  Zeus  ordaining,  should  embrace  at  last 

Telemachus  and  meek  Penelope, 

And  reach  crag-rooted  Ithaca's  gray  coast, 

Buoyed  over  perils  of  the  whelming  wave. 

Such  the  unalterable  heavenly  will ; 

And  while  I  heard  a  hundred  agonies 

Drave  at  my  heart  like  cunning  spears  of  fire, 

And  leaping  to  my  lips  and  eyelids,  fell 

Passionate  in  wild  words  and  stormy  tears. 

Haply  the  God,  beholding  how  my  love 

Vine-wise  had  crept  about  the  shelterless 

Bare  solitude  of  all  my  weary  days. 

Waxed  pitiful,  and  would  have  fain  allowed 

Some  hidden  softness  in  the  harsh  command. 

Tet  he  made  answer  not  as  one  who  sheathes 

Keen  pain  of  bitter  tidings  tenderly, 

Or  lets  the  victim  finger  at  the  knife 

Meant  for  quick  stabbing ;  but  with  sudden  words 

Shut  out  all  hope,  and  bolted  fast  his  speech 

With  iron-cruel  counsel,  and  was  gone. 


Bat  when  great  Hermes  from  the  cave  withdrew, 
I  sought  and  found  Odysseus  where  he  lay 
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Cool-sheltered  under  shadow-casting  pines. 
-  Far  as  the  pearly  clouds  in  pillowed  fleece 
Overhung  the  hazy  limit  of  the  sea, 
He  looked  with  yearning  eyes  on  some  faint  shape, 
A  semblance  of  his  absent  Ithaca, 
Dim  roofs  and  gleaming  shore-land,  fancy- wrought; 
Whom  from  his  dream  I  woke  and  tearfully 
Told  of  the  cruel  message  of  the  god. 
And  saw  the  upflashing  gladness  on  his  face, 
Heroic,  labor-furrowed,  grandly  sad ; 
And  thought,  my  darkness  is  a  dawn  for  him, 
Hy  love  a  loathM  fetter,  broken  in  twain ; 
And  she  who  lies  with  him  in  after  years 
Shall  know  me  as  a  serpent-curse  that  slid 
Betwixt  them,  deadlier  than  Circean  spells, 
Fierce  as  Cyclopean  fliry,  guessing  not 
If  any  lone  Calypso  stand  by  night 
On  these  far  cliffs,  or  from  the  dreamless  gloom 
Of  inland  grot  yearn  seaward,  as  he  yearned, 
Her  lord,  rethroned  in  the  royal  house. 


After  four  toilful  days,  wherein  he  wrought 

Among  the  northmost  pines  with  stalwart  arm 

The  perilous  raft,  I,  heavy-hearted,  came 

To  where  at  anchor,  rocldng  in  the  dawn, 

The  vessel  lay ;  and  all  the  isle  was  dim 

And  all  the  water  writhed  in  shining  scales, 

And  one  low  glory,  quickening  the  East, 

Grew  like  a  splendid  lily  from  the  sea. 

Here  on  the  shore  I  met  him,  heedless  then. 

If  my  strong  sorrow  should  overmaster  mo. 

And  vex  the  unfearing  purpose  that  he  wore 

Writ  grimly  on  the  stem  lips,  resolute 

To  brave  great  dangers  and  do  battle  with  them ; 

To  breast  the  blastfully-driven  breaker's  shock. 

To  dare  the  lightning's  rapid  blades  of  flame, 

To  meet  in  broad,  uproarious  solitudes. 

Pursuant  as  the  ^adow  of  a  mast 

Beside  a  ship  that  cannot  fly  from  it. 

Death,  watchflil  like  a  snake  to  spring  upon  him 

And  drag  him  under  in  the  massive  deeps. 

So  he  would  strive  against  dark,  adverse  powers. 

Love  guiding  like  a  star,  and  cleave  a  path, 

Laborious,  to  the  realm  that  owned  him  king. 


There  by  the  fastness  of  dawn-kindled  crags 
And  murmurless  colunmar  glooms  of  pine, 
I  know  not  what  I  spoke  of  wild  farewell. 
He  only  knows  who  heard  me,  for  I  clung 
About  his  neck,  and  ever  while  I  clung 
Fiercer  against  the  gods  rebellious  words 
Came  with  the  parting  kisses  on  my  lips. 
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Then  suddenly  breaking  fh>m  my  clasp,  he  fled 
In  cruel  mercy,  and  a  stirless  calm, 
An  icy  apathy  that  freezes  speech         * 
And  motion,  deadly,  yet  no  part  of  death, 
Because  the  liying  sorrow  like  a  heart 
Throbs  in  it,  bound  me,  darkening  my  sight. 
Fleet  o'er  the  waters,  when  I  looked  again, 
Blown  into  one  white  curve,  the  favored  sail 
Bore  onward,  and  Odysseus  at  the  helm 
Bose,  waving  farewells ;  and  I  cried  his  name 
Shrill-toned  in  agony,  and  where  he  stood. 
Forth-streaming  from  a  riven  cloud  that  hung 
Above  the  utmost  ocean's  blue  frontier. 
Smote  the  ascended  morning  on  his  brow. 

O  gode^  be  pitiful  and  give  me  peace  1 
For  me,  the  unquiet  shade  of  what  I  \¥as, 
There  is  no  rest  among  the  groves  and  caves — 
Ko  rest,  but  longing  and  great  loneliness: 
Kight  sows  the  air  with  shadow  and  faint  sound. 
Leaf-haunting,  of  its  myriad  wingM  lives. 
And  silverly  from  the  inner  dells  I  hear 
The  ceaseless  torrent  plash  and  gurgle  on 
Amid  the  mosses.    Let  me  wander  there 
To  watch  the  starbeams  feed  on  folded  flowers, 
Creeping  between  the  dewy  cedar-boughs 
Li  spicy  glooms.    So  watching,  cover  me 
With  slumber  as  a  veil,  and  weave  upon  it 
All  happy  dreams  in  likeness  of  the  years 
Love  linked  in  golden  sisterhood. 

I  know 
Not  even  the  powerfulest  god  may  loose 
One  giant  sinew  of  that  mighty  force 
Which  rivets  us  to  our  unchanging  state. 
Inviolate,  a  race  that  cannot  die. 
Wherefore,  I  ask  not  death,  but  only  sleep. 
Love  ye  have  taken ;  visit  me  with  sleep 
That  dreams  of  love,  nor  ever  wakes  in  tears — 
Low-lidded,  silent-footed  sleep  that  walks 
In  twilight  of  death's  evening  and  life's  day^ 
Sleep  wedded  unto  calmness  as  the  rose 
Is  wedded  unto  color ;  dusky-winged. 
Brow-girt  with  lotus,  reverend,  beautiful  I  ^ 
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LEAVES  FROM  A  PUBLISHER'S  LETTER-BOOK .♦ 
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Stockholm,  May  4, 1854. 

My  deab  Sib  :  The  moment  is  come 
when  I  can  ftilfil  the  promise  given  to 
my  friend  A.  J.  Downing,  and  to  your- 
self, that  yon,  and  no  other  publisher  in 
America,  should  be  the  publisher  of  my 
first  novel  after  my  work,  "Homes  of 
the  New  World."  That  work,  and 
many  cares  both  private  and  public, 
have  taken  up  my  thoughts  and  my 
time  since,  so  that  I  had  no  time  to 
wiite  a  novel ;  until  lately  the  pressure 
of  the  spirit  has  had  the  upper  hand, 
and  made  me  bring  forth  a  novel,  not 
of  large  size,  but,  as  I  presume  to-day, 
of  no  small  or  narrow  mind.  I  shall 
have  it  published  leisurely  during  the 
summer,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  to  be 
published  in  November  or  December. 
Every  printed  sheet  I  shall  send  (re- 
duced to  its  smallest  dimensions)  to 
England,  to  France,  Germany,  and  to 
America,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
that  the  different  publications  may  all 
be  issued  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  size  of  this  new  book 
will  exceed  that  of  my  little  novel,  the 
"  Midnight  Sun."  I  leave  it  to  you  if 
you  will  have  the  translation  done  in 
America,  in  case  of  which  I  wish  you 

would  try  to  engage  Mrs.  to  do 

it ;  or,  if  you  will,  make  an  agreement 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt  to  have  a 
copy  of  her  English  translation.  Her 
genial  mind  and  manner  of  writing  will 
always  make  her  translations  in  many 
ways  unsurpassed ;  and  her  growing 
knowledge  of  the  Swedish  language 
will  hereafter  make  mistakes  of  words 
very  rare;  nor  will  they  matter  much 
in  a  work  of  fiction.  I  leave  to  you  to 
make  the  pecuniary  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment between  us,  perfectly  sure  that 
they  will  be  honorable ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  subscribe  to  any  mode  you  shall  pro- 

*  A  random  Belectlon  of  letters  incident  to  A 
pwblisher's  buslneea ;  continued  from  last  No.     ^ 


pose.  Only  I  wish  that  you  will  pay 
the  postage,  in  case  you  want  me  to 
send  the  printed  sheets  over  to  Amer- 
ica, and  I  cannot  get  them  free  of  post 
by  the  legation  of  the  United  States  in 
Stockholm,  which  I  fear  will  not  be  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  send  any 
thing  with  travellers ;  these  are  apt  to 
be  forgetful,  and  leave  the  things  behind 
them. 

My  fHend  Downing  wrote  to  me,  in 
the  last  letter  that  I  received  ft-om  him 
(shortly  before  his  most  tragical  death), 
that  he  would  send  to  me  several  books 
— ^I  think  called  "  American  Stories  " — 
all  written  by  women.  I  have  also  heard 
of  travellers  being  charged  with  some 
books  for  me,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
these;  yet  they  have  never  come  to 
me.  I  am  sure,  also,  that  you  have 
forwarded  to  me  that  last  work  of  my 
friend  for  which  I  had  written  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  and  sent  from  Sweden 
the  daguerreotype  aft^r  which  the  por- 
trait in  the  book  was  drawn.  I  am 
sure  that  Mrs.  Downing  would  not 
that  I  should  be  without  this  last 
dear  memory  of  her  husband  and  my 
friend.    .     .     . 

Many  changes,  most  of  them  sorrow- 
ful, have  taken  place  among  my  friends 
in  America  since  I  was  with  them.  Some 
of  these  friends  have  blessed  me  with 
their  visits  in  my  land  and  home ;  some 
I  hope  still  to  see  here.  My  dear  friends 

of Cottage  are  still  in  Europe,  and 

gave  several  weeks  last  summer  to  Scan- 
dinavia, which  made  me  happy,  as  I 
was  there  with  them.  I  hope,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  happy  and  beautiful  family 
that  I  saw  at  your  house  on  Staten  Is- 
land is  so  still,  only  growing,  as  all  good 
things  should.— Give  my  kind  regards 
to  my  lovely  hostess  there,  and  remem- 
ber me  to  common  friends. 

I  remain,  ray  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Fbsdbika.  Bbeheb* 


PtTTNAM^S  MaOjLZIXE. 
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P.  S. — Do  me  tne  raVorf  my  dear  sir, 
to  put  tUe  adjoined  little  notice,  as  an 
extriict  oat  of  my  letttjr,  in  souie  popu- 
lar iimgrizixie  or  ne  WKpap<^r  in  New  York, 
a^  it  may  poi^sibly  he  of  some  benefit 
to  tlie  excellent  fanjily  of  which  it 
treata,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est regard  and  fricndahip. 

Many  changes  among  my  friends 

ia  America  have  taken  place  since  I 
ivas  with  them.  Fome  of  them  too  pain- 
Ihl  to  me  here  to  speak  of.  One 
there  iswhich  gives  me  hoth  pain  and 
.  pleasure.     I  mean  the  remoYol  of  the 

t  family  of  Mr.  from  its  beautiful 

lUKBDe  in  CharlcBton,  S.  C,  to  

StUMimiry^  near  New  York.  I  grieve  to 
see  this  change  of  circumstances  in  a 
family  bo  well  des4?rving  all  the  boons 
of  fortune,  whose  home  was  my  dear 
delightful  home  during  many  weeks  in 
the  sunny  Souths  and  whose  prosperity 
was  BO  nolily  u«ed ;  f>ut  I  must  rejoice 
fvhen  I  reflect  that  this  tarn  of  tbrtnne 
is  going  to  widen  the  sphere  of  influ- 
€Dce  and  activity  of  this  excellent  fam- 
ily, and  that  its  home»  now  and  hence- 
forward, will  he  the  homo  of  many  a 
young  girl  during  her  years  of  devi-l- 
opment  from  girlhoo*!  to  womanhood. 
This  will  l>e  a  bleeping  to  many.  Then, 
in  this  home  they  will  not  only  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  talents  requisite  for 
m  good  education,  but,  what  is  much 
jnorc^  they  will,  by  that  influence  of  all 
the  mo«t  irredstiblc— the  influence  of 
example  and  stronE?  persuasion — be  led 
to  acquii-e  true  piety,  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, the  love  of  duty,  of  labor,  and 
kindness,  the  character  and  refinement 
of  true  womanliness.  Yea,  if  I  had  a 
daughter,  and  could  not  well  educate 
her  at  home,  I  would  l>e  happy  to  take 
her  to  that  new  home  on  the  Hudson, 
knowing^  were  I  to  do  it^  that  iu  its  super- 

jntendent,  excellent  JIrs,  ,  **  whoso 

'Whole  life  has  t>een  so  good  "  (to  speak 
in  the  words  of  a  noble  lady  in  Charles- 
tjn),  my  child  would  not  only  find  a 
monitress,  but  also  a  careful  mother; 
and  iu  her  daut^hiers  not  only  teachere, 
but  alsti  kind  tmd  noble  minds. 

As  the  chan^oftl  H  the  mother  of  the 
^**Jn<Jiitl,  so,  in  this  case,  mav  misfor- 


time  be  the  mother  of  fortune  in  a  Utg« 
and  a  higher  meaning  than  erer  befora 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  this  fiunlly. 
"  Then  they  loved  to  do  good," 

CnAiriEM  Htiii  CorrAOK,  BjLrrtTATKa, 

Dbab  8m :  Let  me  thank  you  yciy 
cordially  for  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
beheld  your  name  among  the  list  of 
subscribers  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
kind  consideration  of  our  most  amia* 
blc  and  thoughtful  friend,  Mr,  Bal- 
manno.  His  chief  delight  seems  to_ 
be  in  conferring  gratification ;  and  hfl 
knew  what  a  surpassing  one  it  wotUd 
be  to  me  to  see  the  several  names  on 
that  treasured  list.  I  have  also  to 
you  how  much  pleased  I  have  been  bj 
your  having  promoted  our  book  to  th 
dignity  of  large-paper  copies*  Pray  ac 
cept  ray  warm  tlianks  for  the  many  ib 
stances  of  courtesy  and  liberality  I  hav 
met  with  at  your  hands,  and  believ 
mo  to  be,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully  and 
obliged, 

Maby  CowTJEasT  Clahee,* 

iKixoDit,  Dd?.  %  IftSl. 

BtR :  I  have  a  bad  habit,  sometimeai 
of  not  opening  parcels  which  are  ad- 
di'eased  to  me  ;  and  I  am  appropriately 
punished  by  not  having  till  now  dis- 
covered the  very  neat  edition  of  my 
lectures  which  you  have  had  the  great 
kindness  to  send  me.  Late  as  it  is,  and 
uncertain  aa  I  am  whether  this  will  find 
you,  I  cannot  forbear  Irom  c:Epresaing 
my  gratification  well  at  the  fact  of  my 
production  having  been  deemed  worthy 
of  republication  in  a  country  to  which 
I  feel  so  many  ties  of  attachment,  and 
at  your  own  personal  courtesy  in  the 
matter.  1  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obliged  servant, 

Caiu.islb,1 
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48  DotiouTY  SmziT, 
Ficiday,  Aug.  31,  l\m. 

1  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 

books  you  littve  been  so  obliging  as  to 
forward  me.  I  have  only  had  time 
to  glance  at  tliem^  but  have  been  al- 
ready much  pleased,  and  Lope  to  be 
more  so.  I  assTire  you  that  nothing 
would  yield  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
be  the  immblo  means  of  introducing 
any  American  writer  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  I  would  only  entreat  you  to 
remember  that  our  means  do  not  always 
keep  pace  with  our  inclination^  and  that 
tbe  elainis  upon  the  very  limited  space 
of  sncli  a  magazine  as  the  MUeeUanp 
arc  necessanly  more  than  it  iii  possible 
to  answer  with  any  speed  or  regularity. 
I  should  be  very  happy  to  write  Ssome- 
thing  for  the  Kitickerhorlx^r  and  Am<!n^ 
eau  Monthly;  but  I  do  assure  yon  I 
have  scarcely  time  to  complete  my  ex- 
iating  engagements.  So  I  think  I  must 
defer  this  pleasure  until  ^  visit  America, 
which  I  hope  to  do  before  very  long ; 
and  then  I  shall  be  more  independent 
and  free,  which  will  he  more  in  keep- 
ing.    I  &m  your  very  ohedient  servant, 

ChABLBS  DlCKKJfS. 

S  KiKO  Stueet,  GanEXTFicn, 
Jan.  2,  ia43. 

Gestlembn;  As  you  are  now  pul> 
Ushers  both  for  the  Old  as  well  as  the 
Kew  World,  I  take  leave  to  offer  you 
the  rnanu^ript  of  a  work  edited,  trans- 
lated, and  partly  written  by  me,  under 
the  following;  circumstances.  During 
the  last  three  years,  I  have  passed  much 
time  in  the  north  of  Germany,  ptirticu- 
larly  in  Holstein,  "where  I  met»  at  the 
home  of  a  learned  friend,  an  old  Swcd- 
iah  officer  J  who,  for  reasons  of  state, 
preferred  living  in  obscurity  under  the 
protection  of  the  Danish  government. 
Being  there  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
iron  chests  at  TJpsala,  which  were  not 
to  be  unclosed  until  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Gustavus  III.,  it  naturally  ex- 
cited much  conversation^  and  many  dis- 
cuaeions  took  place  thereon.  The  old 
soldier  had  written  a  sort  of  memoir  of 
the  eventti  which  led  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  that  monarch,  which  he  permit- 
ted me  to  translate  \  to  add  much  from 
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books  in  our  friend's  library,  much  from 
his  own  month,  and  some,  during  my 
stay  in  London,  from  books  within  my 
own  reach.  When  this  was  done,  he 
destroyed  his  own  memorandum,  and 
returned  to  Iuj*  country  retirement.  He 
much  admired  and  zealously  vindicated 
the  patriotism  and  ability  of  his  mur-  , 
dered  sovereign,  which  he  declared  was  ' 
as  much  as  high  treason  in  Sweden,  and 
dangerous  in  Denmark,  but  declared 
his  satisfaction  at  entruBting  his  views 
to  a  native  of  a  country  which  feared 
not  the  vindicarion  of  any  one  who  re- 
quired it.  The  weather  not  permitting 
me  to  return  to  Denmark  for  the  pres- 
ent, I  have  revised  my  manuscript, 
which  will  make  about  ten  sheets  oc- 
tave of  such  type  and  page  as  the  his- 
torical novels  of  the  present  diiy.  If 
this  comes  within  your  views,  I  will 
send  you  the  manuscript  for  a  moderate 
remmieration  and  for  some  copies  for 
my  friends,  as  I  must  make  my  ancient 
friend  a  present.  I  am,  gentlemen, 
your  veiy  ol:«dient  servant, 

James  Elites.* 

19  AxmUm  Friflis,  City. 

Mt  bear  Sir:  This  letter  will  be 
presented  to  you  by  Mr.  H- — -,  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  who  is  soon  to  be  an 
American  by  choice.  He  comes  to  set- 
tle in  the  United  States,  with  a  young 
wife  and  a  era  all  family.  He  is  a  rela- 
tion to  my  wife^3  family^n  fact,  first 
cousin  to  my  wife.  He  is  a  good  en- 
gineer, and  w^U  look  for  employment  in 
his  profession  either  in  New  York  or  in 
any  other  of  your  Stateis.  If  lie  does 
not  succeed  in  that  line  of  business,  he 
will  become  a  settler  in  some  of  your 
new  agricultural  districts.  He  comes 
sufficiently  provided  wnth  means.  I 
begi  for  *^  auld  lang  s}Tie,'*  that  you  will 
help  him  with  your  advice  and  friendly 
aaaifcitance  in  every  thing  that  may  be 
in  your  power»  both  by  taking  him  by 
the  hand  in  I^ew  York  itself,  so  long 
jis  he  stays  there,  and  supplying  him 
with  good  introduction  and  recom- 
mendations wherever   his  fortune  may 

♦  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Lotidon,  «i)thor  of 
"  Memoirs  of  Sir  Cliristopher  Wt«n.'» 


PuniAM'a  UABkzrsT, 


[Hot, 


lead  binL  I  am  sxiTe  yon  must  buTe 
agents  and  correspondents  all  over. 

And  now  to  ourselves.  I  hope  yott 
are  bappy  in  your  own  native  Broad* 
way.  .  .  •  I  repeat  to  you  my  great 
regret  that  you  should  just  have  ab- 
sconded yourself  from  London,  when  I 
brought  into  it  a  wife  of  my  own 
whom  I  wanted  to  introduce  to  Mrai. 

,  and  who  would  have  suited  her 

to  perfection,  I  am  now  made  glad 
in  the  hou^  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
child,  by  name  Romeo,  something  less 
than  thirty  months  ohJ,  and  a  little 
prodigy^in  his  mother's  estimation. 

I  published,  since  your  absence,  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Scenes  ft*om  Italian  Life," 
1840  (Ncwby),  and  "Italy  in  1848/» 
London^  Chapman  &  Hull,  1S51.  I 
am  now  finishing  a  two- volume  novel, 
entitled  "  Days  of  Hope,'*  which  I  in- 
tend offering  to  the  same  Chapman  is 
Hall.  It  is  an  Italian  romance,  some- 
what drawn  out  of  my  own  life.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  I  was  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many in  1848  and  1849,  and  had  some 
political^  military,  diplomatical,  revolu- 
tionary busineiss  in  those  countries. 
Likewise  you  must  know  that  I  had 
published  a  second  edition  of  "Italy 
Past  and  Present,"  in  November,  1848, 
half  of  wliich  was  new  matter.  .  .  . 

Why  are  #you  not  here,  and  your 
lady  ?  Let  me  hear  one  word  ^-  only 
one  —  from  you.  and  believe  me,  ever 
yours  truly, 

A.  Gallenoa. 
(L.  Mariotti.) 

tl  TKVftiOW  SorABZ,  LoxBoy,  July  %  1S51. 

13  Kmirsntfrrox  Oatx,  I^xdox, 
August  &»  1^54, 

My  deab  FRiEin>:  The  bearer  will 
be  Mr.  -- — -^  from  Stuttgart,  who  has 
been  driven  from  one  to  another  of  the 
petty  German  towns  in  consequence  of 
the  political  convulsions  which  are  rap- 
idly draining  that  country  of  all  its  tal- 
ent and  industry,    Mr. has  all  the 

advantages  of  a  good  German  educa- 
tion, and  had  lately  been  employed  by 
aeveral  first-rate  pubUshera  in  liis  conn- 
*^^  He  is  well  Tersed  in  your  bnfl£ne&8, 
onld   be  glad  to  make  himseLf 


useful  in  your  land  of  refuge.  His  wife 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  a  lady  whom  1  greatly 
wish  to  oblige.  I  have  before  recom- 
mended to  you  other  pemona  in  the 
same  situation ;  as  I  never  received  any  ^ 
answer,  and,  indeed,  never  any  news  fl 
from  you,  I  might  be  left  to  think  ™ 
either  that  you  conddcr  my  frequent 
applications  to  your  kindness  as  impor- 
tunate, or  that  you  are  dead  and  bc^ed 
^r  that  you  are  (and  that  is  the  most 
likely  hypothesis)  sunk  over  head  and 
ears  in  work.  I  have  seen  several  num- 
bers of  your  magazine,  which  is  univer- 
sally well  received  in  England.  Haa 
any  body  m  Yankee-land  heard  of  a 
new  work  of  mine — published  anony* 
mously— entitled  **  Castelamonte,"  and 
wliich  appeared  last  January,  poblished 
by  Westerton,  in  two  volumes  ?  I  am 
now  printing  a  work  on  the  *■*  History 
of  Piedmont,**  which  Chapman  &  HaU 
have  undertaken  to  publish.  It  will  be 
in  three  volumes,  and  two  volumes  are 
ready  now ;  but  we  will  put  off  the  pub- 
lication till  next  Christmas  or  ipring. 
I  should  offer  it  to  you  for  joint  publi* 
cation^  and  most  happy  should  1  be  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  you- 
But,  alas  !  what  cares  Yankee-land  for 
our  musty  Old  World  ? 
Believe  me,  my  dear  PatnKm,  with 

the  kindest  remembrances  to  , 

yours  truly, 

A.  QjOXXSQA^ 

(Mabioto.*) 


*  Under  the  name  of  Miurioitl,  m  joini^  1 
Onticsga  cf  the  tTiuvflxsity  of  PaziaB,  wbo  had  Iwcb 
one  of  the  *'  Yoiiitg  ItAlj  "  or  »'  OarboBiari**  pitii- 
ots,  wax  exiled  sad  imme  to  Bovtoa  about  U37.  H* 
rcfided  some  time  at  Oftmbnd|[«i,  and  vrale  im  Cbe 
AbrlA  Amerieitn  Rmntm  avrenlpapcB  9II  ttilhOI 
JUtemturc  of  Bietoiy*  I>Qruv  b>>  «ttfa—qaw(l  im^ 
MdcBce  in  Eagluid  be  vw  intiiiMte  in  my  Ikmitj. 
JleVu  genlijr  flvtBoiied  hj  pit—iotatt  ISlciarjr 
men  in  Enginiid,  moh  ai  Oortyle,  Bnlwr,  MaeftV- 
l«jr.  With  Maoiiu,  vbo  was  then  hie  eioee  friend, 
we  need  to  take  maecaioni  together  and  ahnae  Sir 
James  Gntham  fat  openhig  letter*— (aald  to  be 
tro&Miuible  against  aamebody).  He  was  a  oonLri^ 
ntor  to  JVvcer,  A\  MmUk/yt  I^rnign  Qmtrterif,  ess. 
A  ftnr  jreaxa  later,  after  hie  iitfafiAge  with  an  Ene^ 
lisfa  ladf ,  he  retani«d  to  Lenhu^Ti  ciul  va>  itotcd 
member  of  the  lullan  PazUaawut.  Ble  ^daCTvl 
with  Moazini  mu  a  cnriom  epieadeu  0«  the  fint 
day  of  the  rioti  in  New  Tork»  in  Inlr*  lltX  he 
landed  in  Xcir  Tor^,  in  th«  CBfinai 
eamepondcnt  of  the  Lemd$^  TSmm^ 
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.  .  .  Seriously^  if  by  chaDce  you  wish 
to  take  my  *'  Piedmont  '*  into  consideTn- 
tion,  I  wiJl  gladly  send  you  the  two  first 
ToluEics  for  inspection.  Tliey  will  be 
ready  by  the  eod  of  April ;  but  you 
must  let  me  have  your  letter  by  the  end 
of  May.  You  aboli  have  the  two  vol- 
umea,  and  take  the  wliole  autumn  to 
make    up    your    mind — only    say    the 

I  word*     In    May  I    leave  London   for 
Turin,  where  I  mean  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  Italian  translation.     Aa  I 
fixud,  even  in  London  the  book  is  not 
to   appear  before  ChristmaSj  or  before 
March,  1855. 
FjmeoTT  Houia. 
iTftH  GoloYin    preaentfi   his  compli- 
ISiQts  to  Mr.  Putnam,  and  begs   him 
to   undertake   the   pubhcation    of  his 
MS,  *'  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  Russian  Let- 
*ters  and  Amcdcun  Impreasious'* — a  vol- 
ume Uko  "  The  Potiphar  Papera.** 


I 


OoBFr»  CB»i»n  CoLLxaE, 
OxrotO),  Nor.  10. 

Dr,   Giles  presents  his  compliments 

to  Messrs. ,  and  writes  to  inform 

them  that  he  has  just  completed  an 
cnigiiuil  work  entitled  **Lift  and  Let- 
ters of  Tlromns  A  Becket/*  which  is  now 
yery  nearly  printed  by  Messrs,  Gilbert 
&  Rivington,  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  usual 
t3rpe  and  paper. 

Dr.  Giles  is  desirous  that  the  work 
Bhould  appear  at  the  same  time  iu 
America,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  Mr.  - — —  will  enter  into  any 
arrangement  with  him  to  that  effect. 
If  so,  Dr.  Giles  will  immediately  revise 
the  impression  before  the  work  is  pub- 
lished here,  and  add  a  dozen  other  let- 
ters of  Becket,  and  make  such  additions 
as  may  render  the  American  reprint  to 
all  intents*  and  puq^oses  a  second  edi- 
tion. This  arrangement  can  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  sale  of  the  copyright,  or 
of  an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies,  or 

by  any  other  mode  which  Messre.  

can  suggest. 

LoMBAim  BTitKsr,  April  M,  IS36. 

Deah  9m:  Prof.  Bush  informs  me 
that  you  arc  desirous  of  iuformatioii 


respecting  our  London  bookstores.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  auy 
assistance  in  this  matter  in  my  power, 
and  also  with  reference  to  the  Continent. 
If  you  pass  the  British  Museum  to- 
morrow, you  will  find  me  there  from  10 
till  4.  I  am  there  every  day  in  the 
week,  except  Sunday.  I  propose  to 
leave  tMs  note  at  your  lodgings  on  my 
way  to  the  Museum.  If  you  are  not 
better  engaged  next  Sunday,  Mrs.  Home 
and  myself  will  have  much  pleasure  iu 
seeing  you  here,  to  take  a  plain  family- 
dinner  with  us.  We  dine  at  the  un- 
fasMonably  early  hour  of  half-past  one, 
that  our  servants  may  each  have  the 
opportunity  of  attending  Divine  wor- 
ship, I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  truly 
yours, 

TnoMAfi  Haktwell  Horije.* 

BOTAIL  ACADKKT,  Mnj  10,  184.^ 

Mr.  Howard  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Putnam,  and  assures  him 
that  the  error  of  which  he  complains 
with  regarfl  to  Mr.  Edmonds*  picture 
shall  be  corrected  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble; but  he  cannot  authorize  any  ad- 
dition to  the  description,  or  the  placing 
such  ft  label  on  the  picture  as  Mr.  P. 
proposes.  The  word  *^  Honorary  ^^  is  ap» 
plied  to  all  55uch  artists  as  are  not  pro- 
fessional—the word  "Amateur^'  never 
being  used.  In  Mr.  Putnam's  letter 
there  was  no  mention  of  price  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Cropsey^s  picture,  which 
excludes  it  from  any  benefit  from  the 
Art  Union.  It  shall,  however,  be  en- 
tered in  the  record-book.  Mr.  H.  re- 
quests, that  when  any  of  the  pictures 
sent  by  Mr.  Putnam  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  Academy,  he  will  send  a  writ- 
ten order,  as  no  works  are  ever  deliv- 
ered to  ,  or  carriers,  without  or- 
ders from  artists  or  their  agents.! 

*  Author  of  •*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  tho 
Bible."    Bled  lim, 

T  Paiiitine^  by  A,  B.  Durand,  J-  F.  Ctopwy,  uid 
ilio  Urtc  F.  W,  Edmonds.  C.  C.  iTijjbam,  and  Ilcnrj 
InwMit  wftTB  Mat  ihroagrh  our  ng^ncy  to  tho  Exhi- 
bition of  tho  EayaL  Aondemy  In  18i5.  With  chazv 
QcteriBtic  liberality  two  or  throo  of  those  were  plfto- 
od  in  an  upper  octrner  of  th«5  **  architectoial  "*  room, 
and  the  fomainder  in  a  little  octagon  lunally  called 
the  "  dark  bale/*  Since  the  a  Ainericaa  art  hu  had 
better  traJktmeiit 
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PtTKAll's  MAaiUONX. 


PTor, 


Mt  dear  Sir;  You  are  indeed  ex- 
tremely kind,  and  both  Mr.  Howitt  and 
myself  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you. 

We  shall  like  to  have,  as  early  as 
convenieot,  the  materials  for  the  me- 
moirs of  Daniel  Webster  and  Mr,  Ban- 
croft. We  shall  thank  yoti  for  the  por- 
trait of  Webflter.  I  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand torn  your  note  wliether  you 
h&ve  sent  it^  or  will  send  it;  but  we 
have  not  received  it,  Mr.  Howitt  will 
write  to  Mr.  Bancroft:  about  having  a 
sketch  made  for  the  Jounial.  He  will 
thank  Mr.  Brodlicud  for  any  hints  he 
can  give  him  from  wliich  he  will  draw 
up  a  memoir,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  Bhall 
then  see,  so  that  it  may  be  made  as 
complete  and  perfect  as  possible.  Have 
you  any  memoir  of  Abby  Kelly  ?  We 
have  a  portrait  of  her,  whidh  wo  mean 
to  give  some  time,  accompanied  by  a 
memoir,  for  she  is  really  a  noble  wo* 
man,  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
*^  Views  A- foot,"  much  of  the  ground 
is  80  familiar  to  \\b;  bo  many  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  work  are 
known  to  us.  Ton  shall  find  a  notice 
of  it  before  long.  It  is  to  Jflr.  Dennett, 
I  believe,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
sight  of  the  Album.  Pray  thank  him. 
It  is  really  very  interesting.    With  kind 

regards  to  Mrs.  ,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

youre  very  truly, 

Mart  Hqwitt. 

Uprttt  Clai«tok,  April  1%  1844. 
Bear  Sir  :  Many  thanks  for  the  card 
of  admittance  to  your  Reading  Room,* 
which,  should  we  have  occasion  to 
avail  ourselves  of  at  any  time,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  do.    Yours  very  truly, 

W*  HowiTT. 

lBu>-aTON,  Mar^  ID* 

Dear  Sir  :  In  forwarding  the  accom- 

*A  lofge  roam  at  thu  '*  AmcriciiiL  Liteiuiy 
Ag^cucy/'  in  Waterloo  Place*  Fall  Mall,  near  the 
Athenmmn  and  U.  fierrioe  Club,  established  bf 
W.  &  P'  for  till?  fpodal  pixr{M]«e  of  introdoolaf  to 
the  n.  P.B,  ani!  oahdba  of  the  ••  Wett  End,^  eonie 
spcoimeBS  of  American  booka,  pointings,  mapty 
newppapera,  mo^axiiics,  Sec.  Being  on  the  way 
to  Ptirliaoicivt  St.,  my  Lord  Duke,  the  Et  Eev, 
^'■«->>':-\  and  the  Rfgbt  HoDomhlp  Baroneti  were 
'  viiiiorB,  •howing  connidertibLeiiiterMt  and 
.V  in  *»  Amencon  fiujts." 


panylng  letter,  I  bog  to  metitioB  thai 
the  writer,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Beiird,  of  Man- 
chester, Ls  a  gentleman  of  the  liighegt 
respectability,  and  a  great  book4ni^«r; 
and  as  he  begins  to  feel  a  desire  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  Anueticaa 
theological  literature,  which  he  has 
means  of  briugiug  into  notice  in  this 
country,  there  w^ill  be  much  benefit  in 
your  affbrding  him  such  facilities  and 
iu formation  as  ho  may  require.  Dt, 
Beard  writes  in  the  Qffchpmdia  ^  BStd^ 
ml  Literature^  and  in  various  inliiifina|| 
periodicals*  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly 
yoms, 

JOHH  KlTTO.* 


K£W  Tout,  I^OT^mbet  1%  ] 

Dear   Sm:    I   received,   ye 

your  note,  with  an  enclosed  letter 
England,  and  beg  hereby  to  return' 
you  my  beat  thanks  for  the  same.  I  feel* 
exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have 
not  received  my^acknowledgmcnt  of  the 
receipt  of  the  beautiful  books  which 
you  60  kindly  presented  to  me  when 
last  in  New  York,  and  may  thus  have 
been  led  to  think  that  I  did  not  fullj 
appreciate  your  splendid  gift  ;  but  beg 
you  to  be  a&sured  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
afforded  rae  great  enjoyment,  Beliere 
me,  dear  sir,  yours,  truly  obliged, 

Jextkt  Lnoi. 

Officer  or  CoamiTTu:  t»  Panr  Cotry  ctL  roi  T«la«% 
WhitehAlt,  lite  13,  ISM. 

Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  your 
application  of  the  Slst  October  last,  on 
the  subject  of  the  duty  on  a  seriea  of 
engravings  imported  in  the  ship  North* 
umberland  from  New  York,  which  are 
intended  to  illustrate  a  work  on  *'•  Weav- 
ing," originally  published  in  New  York, 
and  reprinting  in  this  country,  I  am 
directed,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committed 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  to  acquaint 
you  that  the  Comnussioners  of  the  Cus^ 

♦Author  of  *^  Cyclopnsdiaof  BUiIiofc!  litcntartv" 
the  "  Loft  Senses,'*  kc.  In  this  UttI*  tnlnM  tht 
learned  anthor*  who  wae  wkclhj  dcaC»  dozftCBided 
thot  blindnose  wua  preferable  to  dcafii'tit  He  »i* 
self'tAnght ;  bot  his  acqulreinentx.  txgtcitSXf  la 
bibbcal  lit«r»tQT«,  wwtt  rttj  cxtiraEiT*.  He  VM  a 
frequenl  Tidtor  in  flVBroh  of  Anedcm  coiilnhiK 
tions  to  this  bcmoch  cxf  leusiag. 


I 
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toms  have  been  mformed  that,  provided 
the  work  for  wliich  these  plates  are  stal- 
ed to  be  intended  be  onti  wUicli  iiiigM 
be  legally  imported  at  tbe  low  duty  of 
the  cwt,,  and  there  be  no  doubt  that 
tbe  plates  ore  really  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  work  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try, tlie  platea  should  be  admitted  at 
the  lower  rate  of  duty  by  weight,  as  re- 
quested by  you.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  Benraat, 

J.  MacGkegob,* 

\*  The  engravings  and  parts  of  the 
work  left  at  this  office  are  herewith  re- 
turned to  you. 

Omen  OP  COMMTTTKE  OF  P*tITY  CoUI^Ctl.  POa  TlLU>£, 

Wbiteball,  Not.  4,  1814. 

Getjttleme^'  :  I  am  directed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  Trade  to  acquaint  you  that  your 
application  on  the  subject  of  being  pre- 
vented by  the  Post-office  authorities 
from  sending  by  the  steamers,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  newspapers 
more  than  seven  days  old^  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty *s  Treasury.  I  am,  gentle- 
menj  yoiir  obedient  servant, 

JOETN  MacGKEGOB. 

If  pjuKLBOio,  July  23. 

Bear  Sm  i  I  hope  to  hear  that  the 
proofs  of  my  ^*  Life  of  Shell ey  "  were 
despatched  by  the  packet  of  the  18th, 
and  that  you  urged  the  expediency  of 
despatch  in  the  publication. 

I  learned  from  Bentley  that  he  had 
made  copyritrht  of  PrescottV-^  "  Conquest 
of  Peru,"  ahhoUj2fh  prepubHshed  in 
America;  and  in  the  stiJl  stronger  pre- 
cedent in  my  case,  I  am  led  to  augur  nn 
equally  faTorable  result. 

I  trust  that  your  firm  will  exert  them- 
selves to  accomplish  tliii?.  I  enclose 
you  a  letter  of  Bhelley,  to  form  an 
autograph-lithograph  to  embellish  the 

•  Author  of  **ComincrrUl  Btiitisiicw,'^  '*  Progrcat 
Off  AiDGdca,"  JkCt  ^cd  18^7.  Ha  was  iha  Scotsli  Seo- 
xetary  of  tha  **  Booird  of  Tmdo,"— &nd  «  mao  of 
llbond  rit/wa  and  immenae  enerj^.  Ho  was  a  con- 
itKctt  Tifdtor  mt  the  Americui  Lltenuy  Ageivsj  in 
eottitii  of  tbe  lAtMt  information.  The  oaso  Toferred 
to  aboTo  was  a  notable  inetanco  of  how  rt^  tapo 
mny  bo  cat  by  n  man  of  praotloal  good  soiuo. 


work.  On  looking  over  my  MS8,,  I  find 
that,   singularly    enough^  in  the    first 

page  of  the  introduction  to  the  , 

a  line  was  omitted  in  the  transcript, 
which  must  he  supplied.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  steamer  that  plied  from  Mar- 
Beillea  to  Genoa,  and  before  mentioning 
my  departure  from  one  place  to  another,  , 
the  following  words  should  be  intro- 
duced :  "But  before  I  take  the  reader 
with  me  on  my  voyage,  I  will  transcribo 
from  my  journals  the  first  impression 
which  my  entrance  into  the  dark  blue 
Mediterranean,  some  months  before, 
made  on  me.    And  now,''  &c. 

The  **  Life  of  Shelley  "  will  not  ap- 
pear in  England  till  after  the  elections 
are  over — probably  the  latter  end  of 
Augost— which  will  give  Messrs.  Wiiey 
&  Putnam  ample  time  to  print  the 
work.  I  will  trouble  you^  as  soon  as 
you  hear  from  them,  to  give  me  a  line, 
and  am,  dear  sirj  yours  truly, 

W.  Medwik, 

P.  B. — ^I  have  marked  in  inverted 
commas  the  passages  from  the  letter 
which  may  form  the  autograph.  Pray 
seod  the  note  l>y  the  first  opportunity. 
I  should  wish  to  have  the  letter  from 
Bhelley  returned.  Bend  also  the  en- 
closed "  Corrected  Tramiktion  of  the 
Death  of  Ugolmo,'' 

BnovoQ  BL4.LL*  Nonrat.Kf  ExozjjR»| 
Fttbruarj'  !»♦  1*56. 

Beak  Sm:  I  am  obliged  by  your 
cotitmunication,  Ibnvarded  through  Mr, 
Parker,  If  you  have  not  sent  me  any 
copy  of  the  American  edition  of  my 
hook,  it  would  please  me  to  see  the 
Letters  in  the  form  they  have  been 
published  in  by  you.  I  wish  you  may 
Lave  corrected  some  of  the  errors  of 
the  t^'pe  in  this  country,  which  are 
more  numerous  from  the  printing  hav- 
ing been  done  from  the  original  letters, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  my  not  being 
in  London  to  correct  the  proofs. 

I  observe  is  always  spelt  with 

an  tf.  I  cannot  accuse  the  English  pa- 
pers of  having  treated  this  publication 
with  indifference— 'by  a  few  it  has  been 
favorably,  by  many  severely  treated— 
but  a  very  bitter  review  in  the  TiT/ies 
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newspaper,  I  am  conyinced  by  internal 
evidence,  emanated  f;om  your  aide  tbe 
Atlantic ;  an  acquaintance  of  yours  as 
well  as  mine,  I  feel  sure*  (in  return  for 
my  refusal  to  minister  to  his  wish  lor 
popularity),  took  this  opportunity  of 
being  even  with  me.  This  was  not 
•  either  wise  or  generous,  because  the 
criticisms  were  so  over-done  as  to  ex- 
cite a  reaction  in  my  favor.  I  have  not 
sought  approbation  in  either  country, 
but  have  simply  told  the  truth  as  far 
as  my  judgment  could  discover  it ;  and 
I  have  been  duly  prepared  for  all  the 
hard  words  which  may  be  given.  Yours 
faithfully, 

AtiTRII.ta  M.  MuBRAY.* 

4  VAirx  Steekt,  Bath,  Ekolakd, 
November  S,  1866L 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received 
safely  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  last 
month,  with  the  two  bills t  enclosed; 
and  while  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  them,  I  must  express  my  sense  of 
the  honorable  manner  in  which  the 
business  has  been  conducted. 

I  have  not  yet  received  Professor 
Gray's  work,  but  no  doubt  it  will  be 
duly  forwarded.  I  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours,  truly  obliged, 

Amelia  M.  Murray. 

Fabliaxent  Street,  Loxdox. 

Sm :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  communi- 
cate any  particulars  relative  to  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Lennox,  except  what  appears 
in  "Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes,"  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  "  Chalmers' 
Biographical  Dictionary,"  &c.  She  was 
an  active  member  of  the  literary  world 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  Her  history, 
in  brief,  appears  to  have  been  this : 
;  Barbara  Charlotte  Lennox  was  the 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  George 
Bamsay,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
York,  and  was  bom  about  1719  or  1720. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  came  to  Eng- 
land to  visit  a  wealthy  aunt;   but  on 

•  Hon.  Miss  Murray,  Maid  of  Honor  to  Queen 
Victoria ;  author  of  **  Letters  tram  America,"  re- 
published by  special  arrangement 

t  Exchange  ibr  about  jC200,  for  "  copyright "  on 
Hies  of  the  Kew  York  edition  of  her  •*  Letters  flrom 
America.** 


her  arrival  her  aunt  was  out  of  her 
senses,  and  never  recovered  them,  and 
about  the  same  time  her  father  died. 

From  this  period  she  depended  on 
her  literary  talents  for  support.  In  1747 
she  published  a  volume  of  poems;  in 
1752,  **The  Female  Quixote"  and 
"  Memoirs  of  Harriet  Stuart ; "  in  1753, 
"  Shakespeare,"  illustrated,  2  vols. ;  in 
1756,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of  Ber- 
ci  "  and  "  Sully's  Memoirs ; "  in  1758, 
"  Philander ;  a  Dramatic  Pastoral,"  and 
"Henrietta,"  a  novel.  In  1760,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery  and  Dr.  Johnson,  a  translation 
of  "Father  Brumoy's  Greek  Theatre," 
8  vols.  In  1762  she  published  "So- 
phia," a  novel,  and  in  1769  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden  "  The  Sisters,"  a 
comedy,  from  her  novel  of  "  Henrietta." 
This  comedy  was  not  successfuL  In 
1778  she  produced,  at  Drury  Lane,  an- 
other comedy  called  "  Old  City  Man- 
ners." She  afterwards  wrote  (it  is  be- 
lieved) "  Euphemia,"  a  novel. 

Her  latter  years  were  clouded  by  dis- 
tress ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  print- 
ed notices  of  her,  that  she  was  relieved 
by  the  Literary  Fund ;  but  no  additional 
particulars  of  her  are  to  be  gleaned 
from  their  books.  The  Literary  Fund 
seems  also  to  have  assisted  to  fit  out 
her  son  for  an  employment  in  America. 
Dr.  Johnson's  high  opinion  of  her  may 
be  learned  by  the  following  extract  from 
"  Boswell's  Life : "  "  I  dined  yesterday 
at  Mr.  Garrick's,  with  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss 
Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Fanny  Bumey. 
Three  such  women  are  not  to  be  found. 
I  know  not  where  to  find  a  fourth,  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Lennox^  who  is  superior  to  them 

auy 

Besides  the  works  before  noticed,  she 
published  "Memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Main  tenon,"  2  vols. ;  translated  "  The 
Age  of  Louis  XTV. ; "  "  Eliza,"  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Dr.  Young ;  "  Har- 
riet and  Sophia,"  2  vols. ;  and  trans- 
lated "  The  Devotions  of  Madame  de 
Valiere,  Mistress  of  Louis  XTV. ; "  and 
the  three  first  numbers  of  "The  Tri- 
fler."  She  died  in  Dean's  Yard,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  and  is  buried 
in  the  parochial  ground ;  but  no  stone 
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marks  the  spot  wbere  she  was  interred^ 
Your  very  obedient  siirvant, 

B.  NiCHOLi,* 

Amelia  Opie  requests  Mr.  Putnam 
will  be  so  good  as  to  send  down  to  her 
*^  The  Religious  Souvenir^"  intended  for 
Tier  by  its  editor  in  Philadelphiaj  ac- 
cording to  the  following  address :  "  Mra. 
Opie,  Lady's  Lane,  Norwich*" 

lltli  Mo.,  9th|  1839. 

ABiKODoit,  Febnuiry  28, 1844. 

Sin :  Your  note  found  me  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure  for  the  Oxford  Circuit, 
and  too  much  pressed  by  busineaa  to 
answer  it  before  leaving  town.  In  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry,  1  beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  copyright  act,  5th  and  6th 
inat.,  is  that  which  you  refer  to  as  mitie 
—that  which  I  endeavored  to  pass  for 
four  sessions;  but  it  is  not  purely  miae, 
as  I  was  not  in  Parliament  when  it  wi\a 
passed. 

It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  in- 
teniatiooal  copyright,  as  I  relinquished 
the  clause  I  had  prepared  to  the  con- 
duct of  Government,  by  whom  the  bill 
of  18^8  was  carried. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  publication 
of  my  letter  to  yon.  It  was  written 
very  hastOy,  and  is  not,  theixfore,  in 
point  of  style  what  I  should  desire  to 
sec  published ;  but  as  it  contains  the 
substance  of  my  opinion  on  the  exist- 
ing position  of  the  law,  I  will  not  on 
that  account  desire  to  suppress  it. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  books  wliich 
accompanied  your  last  note ;  and  believe 
me  to  remain,  air,  yours  faithfully, 

T.  N.  TALFOCBD.t 
3  Tmaviks  Ikh,  FebmAry  23, 1M4, 

Bin :  I  am  happy  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation which  may,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  asi*ist  the  endeavors  of  those 
who  are  laboring  in  the  cause  of  litefa- 
ture  and  of  justice.  In  my  judgment, 
no  further  legislation  is  rec^uired  on  the 

•  AuthoT  of  *'  IJtomry  AnocdDl^j  of  the  Eifrht- 
etnih.  Centaury t"  in  10  vols.  Bvo.  At  this  tUno  bo 
wna  ftbout  oifhty  jearu  old,  and  r^Mnnincd  u  ft  ecm- 
nocUng  link  with  the  daya  of  Dr.  Johnwii,  Oold- 
■mlth,  and  Epynolda. 

»  Sergeant  Talfourd,  M,  P.»  «uthor  of  "  Ion  "^aa 
■ctive  promoter  of  the  interettfi  of  authan. 


part  of  England  to  secure  to  America^ 
authors  the  reciprocity  which  ought  to 
accompany  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
rights  of  English  authors  by  the  United 
States. 

Before  the  passing  of  my  act  on  the 
subject  of  international  copyright,  Lord 
Abinger  decided  in  the  case  of  D*A1- 
maine  t4.  Boosey,  reported  in  1  Yoimg 
and  Coilyer'a  Reports,  288,  that  a 
foreigner,  publishing  his  work  in  this 
country  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
its  first  publication  in  his  ow^n,  may  ac- 
quire for  him&clf,  or  his  assignee,  a  copy- 
right within  the  protection  of  the  law 
of  England.  I  believe  this  decision  to 
be  correct  \  but  finding  that  doubts  ex- 
isted on  the  Buliject,  I  was  desirous  of 
setting  thciu  at  rest  by  a  declaratory 
clause  in  my  own  bill,  and  tliereture  in- 
troduced the  subject  in  mj  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  clause 
in  the  bill  to  effect  the  object  When, 
however,  the  bill  wan  discussed  in  a 
following  session,  Mr.  Powlctt  Tliomp- 
8on^  on  the  part  of  Government^  request- 
ed me  to  leave  that  part  of  my  scheme 
in  the  hands  of  Jlinisiiters,  who  proposed 
to  deal  with  it  themselves.  I  acqui- 
esced ;  and  the  result  was  the  passing 
of  an  act  of  Sd  and  3d  Vict,  c.  59 : 
"  For  securing  to  Authors,  in  certaiu 
casea,  the  benefit  of  International  Copy- 
right." Alreadj*  the  Queen  is  empow- 
ered, by  Order  in  Council,  to  direct 
that  the  authors  of  books  published  in 
foreign  countries  shall  secure  copyright 
here,  in  their  works,  on  registering  them 
at  Stationers'  Hall. 

The  object  of  this  A.ct  was  to  enable 
our  Government  to  regulate  with  for- 
eign powers  on  terms  of  reciprocity ; 
and  therefore,  if  I  am  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  the  law  now  gives  absolutely 
the  right  which  this  Act  enables  the 
Crown  to  confer  as  matter  of  bargain, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  copyright  of 
English  autbortj  would  be  ackiiowb 
edged  iii  America,  the  benefits  of  tlii? 
Act  would  be  at  once  and  cordially 
extended  to  American  authors.  Thifi 
Act,  of  course,  assumes  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  that  of  Lord  Abinger,  as  to  the 
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existing  law,  but  it  does  cot  vary  it; 
and  perhaps,  pnictic«ll)%  it  is  not  ma- 
terial whether  it  was  necessary  or  not, 
aa  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  liberally  applied  to  tHe  purpose  for 
which  it  waa  enacted* 

Heartily  wishing  saccess  to  your  en- 
deayors  to  do  justice  to  authors  of  both 
countries^  I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

T.  N*  Tai*foubd. 

P.  S. — I  send  yon  the  only  copy  I 
have  left  of  my  speeches  on  **  Copy- 
right,^' in  which,  page  26,  you  will  find 
the  subject  of  international  copyright 
referred  to. 

Ai.i>T7iiT,  DcccmTtor  17,  1§45. 

Mt  deab  Sir: — ^Your  "American 
Faets  "  have  at  once  delighted  and  in- 
structed me.  I  have  just  finished  the 
tyool£ :  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  so 
warmly  to  commend  it,  as  in  all  sincer- 
ity I  can  and  do. 

To  praise  a  man  to  hia  face,  is  but 
clumsy  courtesy;  and  therefore  I  will 
spore  your  modesty  respecting  the  mere 
*'  manner  '*  of  the  work»  however  credit- 
able to  you  :  but  its  *^  matter  "  is  the 
point  on  which,  without  offence,  I  may 
dwell  in  honest  approbation.  You  have 
stated,  in  a  temperate,  just,  and  pleasant 
spirit,  Faets  which  may  well  make  you 
proud  of  your  native  land ;  and  Facts 
which  may  render  the  philantliropists 
of  every  shore  your  debtors.  I  regret, 
and  have  for  years  regretted,  the  many 
printed  insults  offered  to  America  by  a 
certain  forward  race  amongst  us :  my  only 
astonishment  has  l)een  that  they  are  so 
warmly  and  sensitively  taken  up :  it  has 
always*  uppiytred  to  me  that  you  might 
well  afford  to  laugh  at  or  neglect  them. 
Kot  but  that  there  is  something  gener- 
ous in  your  acknowledged  *^  thin-skin- 
lUdhneas ; "  America,  like  a  right-heart- 
ed youth,  earnestly  tliough  secretly 
looks  to  parental  England  for  praise  in 
doing  well ;  and  the  fraud  of  praise 
withheld,  or  (worse)  perverted  into  cen* 
sure,  is  an  aching  disappointment.  Ap- 
athy would  argue  disrespect  and  dis- 
affect  ion  :  these  be  fiir  ft-om  you,  and 
lar  from  ns^  as  towards  each  other. 


You  have  by  no  means  overrated  the 
popular  ignorance  of  all  that  conoemB 
your  New  World  amongst  tis ;  but  we 
have  one  really  fidr  excuse  in  mitiga- 
tion :  to  wit,  your  very  Kewuess.  Ten 
ycai-s  ago,  haply,  Cincinnati  was  not: 
possilily  ten  years  hence  you  may  have 
an  enormous  Timbuctoo  with  a  hundred 
churches  in  the  middle  of  Missouri.  My 
old  country-house  here  was  built  when 
Kew  York  and  New  Orleans  were  swamp 
and  foHiSt :  and  you  know  how  philo- 
sophically suitable  to  the  veneration  of 
such  creatures  of  change  and  chance  aa 
we  are,  is  the  magic  of  Antiquity. 

If  your  Athens,  somewhere  in  Ar- 
kansas, was  all  built  of  Peuthenons  and 
Acropolises,  still  it  never  could  attain 
one  thousandth  of  the  glory  of  the  attic- 
towiL 

Old  Time  makes  all  the  diffeTence. 
Our  ignorance  then  is  not  merely  that 
we  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  race  of 
your  prosperities,  but  that,  on  archaeo- 
logical principles,  we  even  feel  an  in- 
ward disinclination  to  believe  such 
"  facts  "  unseen.  After  all  said — and 
call  each  other  what  we  may — America 
and  England  are  one  people :  language^ 
laws,  religion,  literature,  identity  of  ori- 
gin, and  history — ^goodsooth,  here  ait; 
ties  enough:  moreover,  you  arc  not 
blaclc,  nor  we  cannibals. 

For  my  own  part,  I  boast  myself  a 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon :  in  1550,  tho 
Emperor  Charles  V.  complimented  my 
direct  ancestor  in  the  tenth  generation 
by  ex'peUing  him  from  Germany  for 
Protest^mtism ;  so  that,  whilst  I  dearly 
love  England  and  her  institutions,  I 
claim  to  be  a  bit  of  a  cosmopolite. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  I  have  sympathy  with 
you  as  brethren ;  and  if  ever  my  good 
star  sent  me  to  visit  you  over  the  At* 
laotic,  my  verdict  (I  am  clear)  would  be 
far  other  and  truer  than  that  of  Dickeaa^ 
Trollopc^  and  the  like. 

I  am  scribbling  this  at  midnight* 
somewhat  loosely  and  egotistical ly»  too^ 
I  fcAT ;  but,  as  I  perceive  you  to  be  a 
man  of  sense  and  feeling,  I  am  sure  you 
mil  not  take  my  note  amiss. 

Mr.  Willis  and  yourself  arc  the  only 
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Americatis  I  ImvG  pen^onally  CDCOonter- 
ed:  and  you  make  me  respect  your 
country.  With  reference  to  your  litera- 
ture, it  may  interest  your  patriotism  to 
be  told  tliut  Moses  Stuart  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inaoii  taught  me  my  little  Hebrew — 
that  Abbott  helped  my  early  Chiiatian 
course — tliat  I  found  An  then  a  vast  im- 
provement on  old  classical  Lempriere — 
and  that  Peter  Parley  now  instructs  my 
children.  Having  prosed  sufficiently, 
and  not  as  yet  having  thanked  you  for 
the  book  itself  (wliicli  therefore  I  re- 
quest now  to  do),  I  remain,  My  dear  Sir, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

Kartes  Fajiqtthar  TtrpFEB. 

4  BoBEUT  Stuket,  BiiBPOKii  Bow, 
May  10,  1S13. 

SiK : — Before  I  leave  town— for  a  day 
or  two  only,  however— I  think  it  best 
to  writ©  to  state  my  acceptance  of  the 
terma  offered  for  the  publication  of  the 
**  Letters/^  namely,  that  your  firm  will 
defray  the  cost  of  paper,  printing,  ad* 
TertiRement<»,  and  every  expenses  con- 
nected with  publishing  both  in  Londou 
and  New  York ;  and  that,  after  the  m\e 
of  the  first  edition,  the  profits  accruing 
to  be  divided  equally  between  your  firm 
and  myself.* 

You  would  greatly  oliligc  me  if  you 
would  forward  me,  to  this  address,  with 
as  little  delay  as  suits  your  convenience, 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  to  be  signed, 
and  perhaps  a  printed  specimen  or  proof 
of  the  form  in  which  you  would  pubhsh 
the  work. 

In  case  of  fluiher  editions  being  re- 


♦  RefcTTiD^r  to  •*  Chan ff  for  Americtm  JVbfe*^'— 
(In  »ii«iirer  to  Dlckcnii)— pubUsbed  by  W.  Sc  P., 
l^onditm,  1844,  poet  Svo.  10«.  OJ.,  and  by  IKirper  <dt 
Bro^  Nov  York.  The  author  wat  u  lady,  evident- 
ly more  HlbemiaQ  thnn  Yankee ;  Indeed,  It  was 
rather  evident  ehe  had  never  btjoti  in  Iha  United 
Statee  ]  bat,  with  a  cc^rtnln  Iniuttivo  pt<rceptlon 
aad  a  facllo  pen,  hho  hud  volunteered  aa  a  choiu- 
fiion  of  Amortcun  Ideaa  and  practlccflmt^alnat  tlio 
erltlolams  of  Boa*a  *•  Kotoi,''  then  paraln^  curront 
In  the  English  book-muket  Tlje  varioufl  **ftig^ 
gAttioiu"^  which  this  cbivnlrlo  uodortaklus  occa^ 
ilaiied,  abforbed  toroo  qTiirei!  of  not<?-pap?r  ©x- 
ohangod  with  the  pnbllAljor.  The  book  rcceU-ed 
very  fair  treatmant  In  England  in  spUe  of  tho 
Tankeedsms  (I)  whloh  the  DubVtii  critk«  di^ov- 
erfd  in  it.  And  Ifetan.  Uarpor  writ  the  author 
a  llbornl  draft  for  tholt  early  copy. 


quired,  I  feel  so  obliged  hy  your  cour- 
tesy and  favorahle  opinion,  that^  as  & 
matter  of  course,  the  pnblication  shall 
he  offered  to  yon  in  the  fij-st  in^jtance. 

I  reatlily  adopt  your  recnmmendation 
in  regard  to  the  tille,  iind  will  make  tho 
**  amende  honorable  '^  to  tho  clutrlties  of 
England,  either  in  a  closing  letter  eon- 
taint  ng  a  summary  of  the  British  char* 
actcr,  or  in  the  prefaee. 

Any  further  hints  yonr  knowledge, 
taste,  and  experience  nis^y  suggest,  I 
shall  gladly  act  upon.  I  mean,  as  to 
the  subject  of  future  letters ;  and  reaJly 
no  time  should  be  losL  I  have  th« 
honor  to  be,  eir,  Your  ob(*dient  servant, 
M.  L,  Battle  Y. 

My  nEAK  JIiBs  Peabodt: — I  now 
write  to  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  trans- 
mit a  message  to  Mr.  P.,  of  London,  by 
the  earliest  conveyance  you  may  httvo. 
TVill  you  say  to  him  that  his  communi- 
cation to  my  fatlier,  of  the  18th  of  April, 
by  the  Cambria,  reached  us  on  the  day 
of  my  father's  death — a  few  hours  only 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  so  we&k 
,  as  to  be  apparently  unconflcious. 

We  were  thus  debarred  the  satisfac- 
tion of  communicating  to  him  this  tes- 
timony of  Mr,  Putnam'a  regard  for  my 
father's  just  rights  and  literary  reputa- 
tion. As  we  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  communicating  my 
fathered  views  and  wishes  on  this  sub- 
ject, whicli  possessed  for  him  so  deep 
an  interest,  will  you  thank  Mr,  Putnam 
in  our  name  for  the  regard  he  hiw  thus 
manifested  ? 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Putnam 
to  be  assured  that  the  course  which  he 
took  in  England  in  relation  to  the  Greek 
Lexicon,  has  met  with  the  appro hation 
of  two  of  my  father's  most  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  'William  H.  Prescott  and 
Profestior  Edward  Robinson,  Yonra 
very  truly, 

Maky  O.  Pickekikg.* 

Roive  St.,  July  1,  1846. 

*  Daughter  of  thp  lat^  John  IHckerfawr,  author  of 
a  Qrot^k  Loxieoii  Rtif^rrin^t  to  a  oonvapondQiico 
wiUi  Prof.riuDbar  of  Edinhurpl!,  wbo  vairi  chnri^ed, 
iu  American  fiicit  with  iiainB  Piektrlnpr'ji  work  in 
hi«  own  Lexicon^  niihout  any  Pf^Pi'r  credit.  lUa 
angry  deiiuil  watt  repliod  to  Lu  the  Scolwman. 
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nELLEHIC  NATIONAUTT  AND  THE  EAST. 


That  uncompromising  German  re* 
publican,  Ludwig  Boeme,  once  de- 
scribed the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  Ms 
Paris  LetUn^  aa  *'the  crossbars  that 
prevent  tbe  wild  beasts  of  Asia  from 
making  an  irruption  into  Europe," 

He  was  certainly  no  admirer  of  tbe  Sul- 
tan's goTernmeiit.  His  whole  nature  re- 
belled against  the  idea  of  a  benumbing 
Oriental  sway*  B3'  tlie  expression  quoted, 
he  merely  wished  to  sigoify  that  for  tbe 
time  being — as  against  Russia — even  tho 
Turkish  Powder,  which  once  had  been  the 
terror  of  Central  Europe,  might  be  used 
as  a  buckler  wherewith  to  avert  other 
dangerous  invasion.  The  claws  which 
the  Osmanlee  formerly  used  for  aggres- 
sion, Boerne  thought  were  thoroughly 
clipped.  In  the  possibility  of  a  recou* 
Btruction  of  the  East,  so  long  as  the 
great  nations  of  the  Contineut  were  still 
oppressed — and  Poland  remained  in  a 
state  of  partition,  he  had  no  faith.  In 
this  dilemma,  even  that  energetic  Radi- 
cal writer  acquiesced  in  the  momentary 
necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  Turkey. 

Byron,  upon  whose  sympathies  for 
Greece  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  wrote 
thus,  alter  a  person&l  visit  to  the  coun- 
try : 

"  The  Ottomans,  with  all  their  defects, 
are  not  a  people  to  be  despised. ....  If 
it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what  they 
are,  we  can  at  least  say  what  they  are 
not :  they  are  n&t  treacherous ;  they  are 
not  cowardly ;  they  do  not  bum  here- 
tics ;  they  are  not  assassins  ;  nor  has  any 
enemy  advanced  to  their  capital  They 
are  faithful  to  their  Sultan  until  he  be- 
eomes  un£t  to  govern,  and  devout  to 
their  God  without  an  inquisition.  Were 
they  driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-morrow, 
and  the  French  or  Prussians  enthroned 
ill  their  atcad,  it  would  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  Europe  would  gaia  by  the 
exchange/' 

I  merely  quote  these  words  to  show 
t  the  Eastern  Question,  as  it  is  com- 


monly called,  is  rather  &  vexed  one. 
But  perhaps  it  is  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle, or  petroleum  to  the  Uaited  StateSi 
to  describe  the  Eastern  Question  aa  u& 
intricate  affair,  the  complex  and  mauy- 
sided  character  of  which  must  alwiyi 
be  kept  in  mind,  if  wc  do  not  mean  to 
become  the  dupes  of  a  scheming  policy. 

That  Turkey  cannot  be  maintained 
forever  in  its  present  form,  is  too  plain 
a  truth  to  need  any  amplification.  Tho 
question  rather  is,  what  can  be  done  to 
bring  about  an  amelioration  and  m  nt- 
isfactory  change.  On  this  point  the 
doctors  vastly  disagree;  so  much  bo, 
that  if  their  varioiis  recipes  were  ap- 
plied^  either  simultaneously  or  succes- 
sively, the  patient  would  be  sure  to  bite 
tbe  dust. 

The  worst  is,  that  the  Eastern  Qnes- 
tiop,  though  always  said  to  be  In  a 
highly  dangerous  state  of  exploaiveneii^ 
is  studied  by  but  few  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  that  consequently  "  By- 
zantine*' theories,  and  similar  wild 
schemes,  are  frequently  started  by  men 
who  have  only  the  crudest  notions^  if 
any  notiona  at  all,  about  the  condition 
of  the  East  Such  reckless  speculations 
are  the  despair  of  intelligent  well-wish- 
ers of  struggling  nationalities.  Tbe 
pul>lic  writer  who  will  not  become 
faithless  to  his  first  duty,  is  compelled, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  to  clear  away  tho 
errors  and  wilful  misrepresentations 
thus  heaped  up ;  when  that  is  done, 
**  solutions  •"'  may  be  proposed  with  some 
degree  of  confidence. 

The  cause  of  Greek  reconstniction 
and  freedom  we  all  have  at  heart.  But 
to  speak,  as  has  recently  again  been 
done,  of  a"  reatoration  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  by  means  of  the  Greek  race^" 
prc\)ves  that  he  who  utters  such  a  propo- 
sition has  not  mastered  the  firet  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  in  Oriental  affain. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  men  to  bo 
found,  occupying  prominent  places  in 
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political  literature,  and  even  in  states^ 
mans  hi  p^  who  have  scarcely  a  correct 
idea  as  regards  the  diatiibiition  of  races 
in  the  East,  and  their  various  aspira- 
tions in  matters  of  government  and  of 
religion.  How  oflcQ  have  we  aot  heard 
some  person  declairaiog  about  the  ^'  ten 
million  Greeks/*  who  are  to  drive  tha 
Osmiinlees  over  the  Bosphorus  I  How 
often  have  we  not  heard  of  an  alleged 
brotherly  union  among  the  *'  Christian 
Rajahs  '^  against  thcircommon  opprt^ssor ! 
Yet,  wheu  we  come  to  study  facts,  the 
situation  preaents  itt^elf  in  a  very  diifer- 
ent  light.  The  existence  of  '*  ten  mil- 
lion Greekii  '*  is  as  much  a  fahle  as  any 
classic  mytk  About  ten  million  people 
in  the  European  part  of  Turkey  are  ad- 
herents of  the  Greco-CathoUc  Church, 
ofwhich  the  Patriarch  at  Constiintinople 
declares  himself  to  bo  the  head,  whilst 
the  Russian  Czar  would  rather  like  to 
supplant  him  in  that  spiritual  suprem- 
acy. But  those  believers  in  the  Greco- 
Catholic  tenets  are  in  descent,  speech, 
and  poUtical  aspirations  as  much  di- 
Tided,  nay,  estranged  from  each  other, 
as  a  Muscovite  can  he  from  an  Italian, 
or  an  Irishman  from  a  Tartar*  Who 
would  think  of  attributing  a  commu- 
nity of  national  tendencies  to  Spaniards, 
Poles,  Belgians,  and  other  nations,  be* 
cause  they  happen  to  he  in  their  major- 
ity adherents  of  the  Roman  Church  ? 
Yet^  in  the  case  of  the  various  nation- 
alities of  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  as- 
sumed *  by  a  legerdemain  trick,  or  by 
naive  ignorance,  that  they  are  of  the 
same  stock  because  they  worship  mostly 
in  the  same  fashion  I 

There  are  altogether  about  sixteen 
million  inhabitants  of  European  Tur- 
key ;  but  so  far  from  the  Greek  race  be- 
ing an  overwhelming  majority  among 
them,  or  even  any  majority  at  all,  it  is 
numerically  the  very  weakest  of  the 
difierent  races  located  there.  The  chief 
pojiulations  are  the  Osmanlee,  the  Tar- 
tar-Bulgarian, the  Rouman,  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  the  Albanesc,  or  Shkipetar,  and 
the  Greek,  or  Romaic.  Whilst  each  of 
these  races  count  from  tlirec  to  five  mil- 
lion i^eople,  except  the  Albanese,  who 
axe  computed  at  only  one  million  and  a 


half,  the  Greeks  within  the  bordem  of 
European  Turkey  do  not  even  reach 
that  figure  ;  being  at  most  one  million, 
half  of  whicii  live  scattered  through 
the  various  provinces  of  the  Empire^ 
whilst  the  remainder  arc  congregated 
about  Theasaly. 

Bulgarian?,  Roumans,  and  Sclavonians, 
possessing  all  their  habitats  north  of 
the  Balkan  range,  will  not  only  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  a  "  By- 
zantine Empire  '*  under  Greek  leader- 
ship, but  are  even  among  themselves 
divided,  tind  do  not  dream  <>f  a  closer 
political  union  with  each  other.  They 
all  have  different  centres  of  gravity. 

The  Roumans,  or  Moldo-Wallachiuns, 
who  are  w^ell-nigh  independent  since 
the  Crimean  war,  and  only  ackowl- 
edge  some  shadowy  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte,  aim  at  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  Hungary^  from  which  their 
most  thorough-goiug  leaders — scarcely 
abetted  by  Russia — claim  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  river  Theiss.  The 
Bulgarians,  a  semi-slavoniztd  Tartar 
people,  who,  on  their  part,  are  claimed 
by  the  Servians,  will  not  hear  of  such 
relationship,  and  declare  that  they 
themselves  have  the  stuff  in  them  for 
forming  a  separate  nation.  At  present, 
they  would  be  content  with  some  privi- 
leges of  local  autonomy.  The  Sclavo- 
niiinS)  who  are  mainly  grouped  in  the 
northwest,  may  be  said  to  have  two 
centres,  if  that  were  not  a  '*  bull  ^*  loca- 
tion; the  one  ia  Servia,  the  other  in 
Montenegro ;  the  rulers  of  ench  of  those 
small  countries  being  fired  with  an  am- 
bition to  create  a  Sclavoniau  realm 
which  is  to  take  a  great  hbtorical  re- 
veuge  for  the  defeat  sufTered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  the  famous  field 
of  Kossowo,  now  nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago. 

Brave  in  war  the  Servians  no  doubt 
are ;  but  cruel  also.  And  though 
they  possess  some  fine  qualities,  such 
as  an  inclination  to  poeticid  senti- 
ment, they  can  scarcely  he  said  to  have 
advanced  very  far  in  civilization.  Bhick 
George,  their  hero,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Bussia,  fought  for  Servian  independence 
in  the  beginniog  of  this  century,  is  stated 
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to  have  committed  the  unpoetical  act 
of  Bhootiog  his  father,  hanging  hiB 
broth LT,  and  putting  an  inverted  bee- 
hive on  his  mother's  head^  with  hm 
own  hands.  Milosch  Obranovitsdi,  the 
Servian  prince — originally  a  swineherd 
— who  had  Black  (Jeorge  pnt  to  death, 
practiced  the  grossest  extortion  to  amass 
wealth,  and  was  guilty  of  almost  in- 
credible atrocities.  Hia  government 
was  more  oppressive  than  it  had  ever 
been  under  the  Turks;  he  reqnired^ 
among  other  things^  the  "capitation 
tax  "  for  children  only  two  years  old  ! 
There  has  been  progress  in  Servia  since ; 
but  the  country  is  yet  steeped  in  a  good 
deal  of  barbarism ;  and  under  Rossian 
influence  the  cognate  Servian  race, 
whicii  dwells  on  the  other  Bide  of  the 
Danube  on  Hungarian  soil^  proved  most 
active  in  keeping  up  a  kind  of  Yen- 
dean  insurrection  against  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1848~M9.  It  was  main- 
ly owing  to  Buch  counter-revolutionary 
moves  from  within  that  the  attack  from 
without,  ma  do  by  tlie  armies  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  at  last  only  buc- 
cecdcd  in  crushing  Magyar  freedom. 

The  Montenegrins,  the  other  war- 
like Sclave  people,  are  only  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand,  constantly  thinned  by 
the  raids  they  make  against  their  Mu^ 
Bitlman  as  well  as  Christian  neighbors 
indiscriminately.  Were  it  not  that  the 
population  is  annually  re -in  creased  by 
the  so-called  "jumpers"— that  h^  by 
those  who  for  crimes  committed  have 
fled  from  Turkish  soil  and  *^  Jumped  " 
for  safety^s  sake  into  the  mountain  fast- 
ness of  Montenegro — there  would  soon 
not  be  men  enough  to  guard  the  passes. 
It  ifl,  as  will  be  easily  understood,  not 
the  most  desirable  social  element  which 
thus  re-invigorates  that  small,  but  trou- 
blesome community. 

Between  ilontencsfro  and  Servia, 
Bosnia  is  placed  as  a  dividing  W'Cdge, 
and  it  divides  tlieui  in  more  than  one 
PcspecL  One  third  of  the  Bosniaks  are 
Mohammedans.  The  landed  proprie- 
tors who  stand  at  the  head  of  considera- 
ble  clans,  mainly  belong  to  the  same 
erutid  as  the  Osmanlees,  though  by  na- 
tional origin  those  Bosniak  nobles  are 


chiefly  Sclavonian.  This  oondhiaaof 
affairs  renders  a  foil  jmictioii  of  iSbt 
country  with  Serviaxi  ms^^iaHaooM  some- 
what  difficult. 

Altogether  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  east  of  Borope  even 
where  some  chief  race  forms  a  con- 
siderable c^tie,  gcoerallj  preaenta  a 
variegated  aspect.  The  great  migra- 
tions and  invasions  of  bygone  times  hartt 
turned  that  whole  eastern  comer  topi^ 
turvy.  In  some  parts,  everr  thing  is  so 
disjointed  that  if  a  separation  bj  ni- 
tionaJitics  were  to  be  fully  carried  ooi^ 
not  only  every  province^  but  often  am- 
ple towns  would  hare  to  be  q>lit  up 
— the  different  races  not  seldom  oecopj- 
ing  different  towns^  quarters  sinee  an- 
cient times.  This  very  confusion  cneatef 
a  necessity  of  combining  in  the  fold  of 
one  state  a  number  of  nationalities. 

It  is  so  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  so  in  Tor* 
key.  The  statesmen  of  Hongaiy,  al- 
though staunchly  upholding  the  princi- 
ple of  territorial  integrity,  did  not  hesi- 
tate, in  their  glorious  revoluion^  to  de- 
clare the  full  emancipation  of  all  the 
races  within  the  precincts  of  the  Comi' 
monwcjdth.  A  decree  of  the  Diet 
pkced  all  the  inhabitants^  of  whatenr 
origin^  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  po- 
litical and  civil  rights.  UnfortiiDately, 
this  was  not  what  some  local  **Vcn- 
dean  ^'  agitators — for  they  cannot  be 
called  otherwise — were  content  with. 
Their  desire  was,  to  dismember  and 
mutilate  Himgary,  She  was  to*  be  de- 
prived of  her  Carpathian  wall,  and  even 
to  bo  encroached  upon  on  the  Bide  of 
the  Danulie ;  in  other  words,  to  be  par- 
celled out  and  cut  up,  and  thus  render- 
ed an  easy  prey  to  that  barbarian  power 
which  brought  about  tlie  partition  of 
Poland. 

In  Turkey,  the  confusion  of  races 
is  even  greater  than  in  Hongaiy; 
greatest  on  the  so  nth  em  slope  of  the 
Balkan.  There  we  find  the  Osmanlee, 
the  Shkipetars,  and  the  Greco-Sd&TO- 
niaiia,  iuterBpersed  with  fragmenta  of 
thij  Bulgarian  and  *^  Vliicb  "  stem.  The 
Hellenes  certainly  do  not  form  a  major- 
ity even  in  that  quarter.  Not  in  Epiroi 
itself  does  their  nationality  prevail ;  al- 
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most  every  valley  of  that  province  ia 
inbabit^id  by  a  different  stock.  In 
TheflSftly  alone  they  have  a  preponder- 
ance. These  facts  most  be  kept  in  mind 
in  order  to  take  the  proposition  of  the 
GStablifihment  of  a  Byzantine  Empire  by 
means  of  the  Hellenic  race  at  its  true 
Yalue.  We  may  regret  what  we  see^  but 
tacts  are  stubborn  tbings ;  and  political 
matters  do  not  belong  to  the  region  of 
mere  vision nry  imagination.  The  half 
million  of  Greeks  that  dwell  south  of 
the  Olympus  are  assuredly  not  able, 
with  the  other  million  that  dwell  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  to  master  the  whole 
country  of  Albania  and  Ronmelia.  Nu- 
merically the  most  insignificant,  the 
Hellenic  people  are^  in  addition,  unfor* 
Innately  also  the  least  liked  in  the 
whole  Emt,  On  this  point  the  testi- 
mony of  travellers  agrees^ — those  in- 
cluded that  are  most  enthusiastic  for 
the  building  up  of  a  new  political  Pan- 
HeUenion. 

We  can  but  deplore  that  tliia  should 
be  so.  The  influence  of  ancient 
Hellas  perme^itea  our  modem  civdi- 
zation  too  strongly  ft^r  us  not  to 
1^1  a  deep  paug  at  the  misfortunes 
that  have  befallen  that  once  renowned 
country.  "Tl^e  human  form  and  the  hu- 
man raind,"  Shdlcy  says,  in  the  Preface  " 
to  his  Hf^lla^^  **  attained  to  a  perfection 
in  Greece  which  haii  impressed  its  image 
on  those  faultless  productions,  whose 
very  fragments  are  the  despair  of  mo- 
dem art,  and  has  propagated  impulses 
which  cannot  cease,  through  a  thouwind 
channels  of  manifest  or  imperceptible 
operation,  to  eo noble  and  delight  mim- 
kind  until  the  extinction  of  the  race." 

He  then  adds ;  **  The  modern  Greek 
ia  the  descendant  of  those  glorious  be- 
ings whom  the  imagination  almost  re- 
fuses to  figure  to  itself  as  belonging  to 
our  kind ;  and  he  inheiits  much  of 
their  sensibility,  their  rapidity  of  con- 
ception, their  enthuMiasm,  and  their 
courage.  If  in  many  instances  he  is 
degraded  by  moral  and  politic^il  slavery 
to  the  practice  of  the  basest  vices  it  en- 
gen  tiers,  and  that  below  the  level  of  or- 
dioary  dcgradntion  j  let  us  reflect  that 
the  corruption  of  the  best  produec^  the 


worst,  and  that  habits  which  subsist 
only  in  relation  to  a  peculiar  state  of 
social  institution  may  be  expected  to 
cease,  as  soon  as  that  relation  is  dis- 
solved.^' 

This  was  written  in  1821,  before  the 
Greeks  had  acquired  indcpeudcnce, 
3Iany  thiugs  have  been  bettered  since ; 
but  popular  the  Greeks  are  not  yet  in 
the  East. 

I  will  not  quote  here  the  harsh 
judgments  recorded  by  Byron,  anoth- 
er enthusiastic  phil- Hellene,  who  wrote 
his  letters  firom  Greece  some  ten  years 
before  Shelley  penned  the  above.  At 
that  time,  Byron,  after  having  per- 
sonally visited  the  country,  laid  down 
the  following  in  reference  to  political 
prospects ;  **  The  Greeks  w*ill  never  be 
independent ;  they  wUl  never  be  sove- 
reigns as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid 
they  ever  should  t  but  thcj  may  be  sub- 
jects without  being  slaves.  Our  colo- 
nies are  not  iudcpedent,  but  they  are 
free  and  industrious,  and  such  may 
Greece  be  hereafter." 

And  in  another  letter :  *^  To  talk,  as 
the  Greeks  do,  of  their  rising  again  to 
pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous ;«....  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
Tery  great  obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy 
of  the  Pranks,  to  their  becoming  a  use- 
ful dependency,  or  even  a  free  state  with 
a  proper  guarantee  ; — under  correction^ 
however,  be  it  spoken,  for  many  and 
well-informed  men  doubt  the  practica- 
bility of  this." 

Byron  lived  and  died  for  a  yet  greater 
Hellenic  aim ;  but  the  very  sadneas  of 
Ill's  experiences  on  that  field  of  action 
contributed,  as  is  weU  known,  to  hla 
early  death. 

On  the  subject  of  Greek  ethnology, 
Shelley  is  no  safe  guide.  Byron,  who 
hod  observed  matters  on  the  spot,  has 
glimpses  of  the  truth^  as  w*o  see  Irora 
some  passages ;  but  it  was  reserved  to 
later  researches,  made  by  eminent  aa^ 
tanli,  to  finiilly  destroy  a  pleading  iUu- 
sion  which  until  then  had  been  much 
fostered.  The  truth  is,  that  of  the 
Greek  stock  only  faint  vestiges  were 
left,  in  consequence  of  the  ini-ush  of 
foreign  harbarian  elements  during  the 
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troabloui  epoch  of  the  early  centuries 
of  our  clironology,  Greece,  at  that 
time^  was  turned  inside  out.  On  the 
islands^  which  Tverc  reached  with  great* 
cr  dilHculty,  the  Hellenic  race  maintain- 
ed itself  upon  the  whole.  On  the  main- 
land, it  was  overlaid  by  barbarous  races, 
and  only  managed  to  preserve  ita  exist- 
ence aporadically.  At  the  time  of  the 
War  of  ladependenco  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, an  Albanese  and  a  mixed  Sclav o- 
Greek  population  occupied  the  greater 
portion  not  only  of  Northern  Greece, 
but  also  of  the  PeloponneBUs.  There 
were  entire  provinces  iu  which  the  bulk 
of  the  peasants  scarcely  Bpoke  any 
Greek  at  all,  whilst  the  towns'"  popula- 
tion was  as  mixed  as  in  Roumelia,  Even 
at  the  last  census,  out  of  the  1,335,000 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  there  were 
nearly  300,000  Albaneae  or  Aruants !  At 
the  very  gates  of  Athens,  Albsnese  is 
still  spoken  by  the  country  people ;  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  that  language, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood among  the  lower  people.  Byron 
found  the  Athenians,  as  regards  speech, 
much  alttTC'd  from  what  he  had  expect- 
ed to  find  them ;  he  said,  they  are  "  far 
from  choice,  either  in  their  dialect  or 
expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  arc 
barbarous  to  a  proverb/* 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  men  in  whom 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  the  classic  age 
glowed,  the  process  of  rebuilding  the 
Hellenic  nationality,  and  purifying  as 
well  as  propagating  its  language  among 
the  discordant  part  of  the  population 
of  the  kingdom,  has  been  considerably 
furthered  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
still,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Excep- 
ting Thc&isaly,  where,  as  I  havo  stated, 
the  Hellenic,  or,  at  leasts  Greek- speak- 
ing race  prevails,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  acquisition  of  any  further 
territory  on  the  mainland  would  be  de- 
sirable for  Greece.  In  Epirus,  there  are, 
no  doubt,  a  few  places  where  the  tongue 
has  been  preserved  with  cou'^idcrablo 
purity ;  but,  in  the  main,  that  province 
is  inhaljited  by  Albanese,  Sclaves,  Wal- 
lachians,  and  similar  incongruous  tribes. 

In  Crete  itself,  the  Greeks  by  no 
means  preponderate  in  such  a  way  as  to 


render  the  separation  of  that  island 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire  an  ctisy  ta^k^ 
If  some  parts  of  the  isle  were  not  rather 
inaccessible,  and  if  the  insurgents  had 
not  t>een  continually  supplied  with  men 
and  arms  from  Russia  as  welJ  as  from 
Greece  (General  Ignatieff,  the  Ciars 
embassador  at  Constantinople,  occupied 
himself  very  busily  with  the  expedition 
of  such  aid  1),  the  insurrection  would 
never  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself 
beyond  a  few  weeks.  The  majority  of 
the  C^tans  are  Greek-speaking,  But 
there  is  also  a  very  large  population  of 
Turks,  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  who  consider  themselves  as  much 
natives  as  their  Ilelienic  neighbors.  Be- 
sides Greeks  and  Turks,  there  are  Arme- 
nians and  Abadiotes  in  the  island  ;  the 
latter  of  Arab  origin.  Together  with 
the  "  Franks,"  these  different  nationali- 
ties form  rather  a  motley  crowd.  The 
Armenians  are  either  neutral,  or  favora- 
bly inclined  for  Turkey,  on  account  of 
the  religious  situation  awarded  them. 
The  Abadiotes  are  a  robber-race  that 
occasionally  render  themselves  UDplei^ 
sant  to  friend  and  fue.  This  state  of 
things  m  not  exactly  calculated  to  im- 
press the  Mussulman  with  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  his  hold  on  Candia. 

I  may  state  here  a  •fact  of  the  full 
correctness  of  which  I  am  satisfied,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  underplay  in  this  vexed  **  Eas- 
tern Question," 

Two  years  ago,  the  intention  was 
to  bring  about  a  simultaneons  ris- 
ing among  the  Servians  and  Bul- 
garians, as  well  as  among  the  Moido- 
Wallachians.  At  the  same  time,  Greece 
was  to  make  a  push  from  the  south. 
ITie  month  of  March,  1867,  was  fixed 
for  common  action*  Before^  however, 
the  rising  on  the  mainland  would  take 
place,  it  was  resolvod  to  initiate  a  move- 
ment in  Crete,  and  so  keep  it  up,  ap- 
parently quite  isolated,  until  public 
opinion  in  Europe  would  have  somewhat 
warmed  in  favor  of  that  *'  localized  ** 
Greek  move.  It  was  hoped  that  iho 
device  would  succeed ;  that  the  press^ 
the  public  speakers,  even  the  stjitesmon 
of  Europe,  would  on  that  occivsion  pro* 
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nounce  agnmst  Turkey,  and  encourage- 
ment be  thus  given  to  the  latent  ioaur- 
rectionary  fiirces  on  the  mainland. 

In  order  to  oblain  an  additional 
chance  of  auccess,  a  project  was  started 
of  drawing  some  Selavonian  and  Italian 
elements  within  the  Austrian  border 
into  tbe  enterprise.  The  scbeme^  how- 
ever, miscarried  through  many  difficul- 
ties. In  Crete,  the  insurrection  made 
very  slciw  progress,  only  showing  signs 
of  life  by  fits  and  starts.  Tlie  Bulga- 
rians e3tliibited  scarcely  any  willingness 
to  join  at  all.  Tlje  Sclavonians  could 
not  act  unless  othrrs  had  begun  on  a 
largo  scale.  At  least,  tlie  late  Prince 
Michael  of  Servia^  who  ia  believed  to 
have  at  first  assented  to  tbe  plon^  bung 
back  "wben  the  time  came  for  carrying 
it  ont ;  and  to  all  evidence,  he  lost  hia 
life  through  a  conspiracy  started  for  the 
purpose  of  revenge.  The  Greeks  would 
not  make  a  move  on  their  northern 
frontier  bfjfore  Turkey  was  otherwise 
occupied  by  a  great  diversion;  but 
they  continued  fomenting  the  Cretan 
rising,  knowing  well  that  it  was  destin- 
ed to  be  used  one  day  as  the  means  of 
lighting  up  a  conflagration  in  the  whole 
East.  This  will  explain  their  recent 
Isold  attitude.  Their  liope,  in  fact^  waa, 
that  Ruiisia,  in  whose  hnnfts  the  plan 
above  described  centred,  woxild,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  proper  moment,  espouse 
their  cause  openly*  In  that,  they  have 
so  far  been  deceived.  The  ^'  Eastern 
Question"  1ms  not  yet  become  jlpo 
enough  for  such  open  Bussian  cham- 
pionship. 

I  have  shown  the  great  difficulties  of 
tbe  so-called  Pan-Hellenic  idea.  Greece 
has  not  yet  a  thoroughly  united  nation- 
ality within  its  own  boundaries,  and  it 
is  numerically  extremely  weak  in  Eu- 
rope. The  additional  one  million  Greeks 
that  live  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  scattered 
over  various  provinces,  count  only  in  so 
far  as  they  can  aid  in  funiisbing  means 
for  insurrectionary  purposes.  But  for 
tlie  consolidation  and  aggrandizement 
of  Greece  in  a  national  sense  they  are 
valueless^  living  far  away  from  Hellenic 
&oil 

In  a  certain  Bense,  tbe  monarchical  re- 


gime may  be  paid  to  act  as  an  impulse 
to  these  desires  of  territorial  extension. 
When  Leopold  of  Ivoburg,  who  after- 
ward accepted  the  Belgian  kingf^hip, 
was  offered  the  Greek  crown,  be  refused 
it,  one  of  his  reasons  being  that  the 
country  was  not  able  to  maintain  itself 
without  the  addition  of  Thessaly  and 
Epirus.  Now,  "the  country'*  would 
have  been  quite  able  to  nialntain  itself 
without  those  provinces.  But  a  court., 
with  its  be-starred  and  beilizened  hang- 
ers-on, and  with  its  standing  army  full 
of  officers  eager  for  advancement,  bud 
Siymc  difficulty  iu  living  upon  a  small 
and  poor  community.  Hence  the 
finances  of  Greece  have  been  brcjugbt  to 
the  disgraceful  condition  which  is  uni- 
versally known*  In  tbe  Budget  fur 
1601,  the  Civil  List  is  set  down  with 
one  million  drachms;  the  Navy  with 
2,131,058  drachms,  Tbe  absurdity  of 
spending  nearly  half  as  much  money  to 
the  maintenace  of  tbe  bead  of  the  State 
as  to  the  naval  establishmnet  of  a  coun- 
try which  since  ancient  times  has  pro- 
duced excellent  seamen,  need  not  espe- 
cially bo  dwelt  upon. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  but  natural 
that  tbe  Greeks  shotUd  wish  to  with* 
draw  from  Turkish  dominion  such  por- 
tions of  territory  as  are  inhabited  by  a 
decided  majority  of  Greek -speaking 
people  eager -for  junction  with  their 
brethren ;  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  prac- 
tice of  embarking  in  andiitious  enter- 
prises wliich  are  simply  destined  to 
give  additional  splendor  to  a  court,  can- 
not be  condemned  too  strongly.  Internal 
improvement  is  thus  only  retarded,  and 
a  handle  is  forged  for  aggressive  Rus- 
sian policy. 

The  ejection  of  Otho,  the  son  of  King 
Lndwig  of  Bavaria,  from  tbe  Greek 
throne,  might  have  been  made  the  occa- 
sion for  establishing  a  real  seir-govern- 
ment  of  the  people.  I  know  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  those  who  first  or- 
ganized the  conspiracy  for  the  over- 
throw of  Otho.  Afterward,  ckmenta 
of  a  less  trustworthy  cliaracter  joined 
the  secret  movement ;  in  consequence 
of  this,  all  hope  of  seeing  Greece  con- 
verted into  a  free  Republic  soon  vanish- 
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ed,  before  tlie  outbreak  bad  even  really 
taken  place.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Garibaldi  was  a  few  years  ago  ask- 
ed by  a  Greek  deputation  to  come  to 
the  couiitry  and  place  himself  at  the 
bead  of  tlie  movement,  lie  refused. 
His  pLil-IIelleiie  sentiments  are  world- 
known  ;  but  well  may  he  have  felt 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  would  not  be 
made  the  instrument,  against  bis  will» 
of  designs  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  popular  deliverance. 

Instead  of  creating  a  republic,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection  which  had  driven 
Otho  from  Greece  chose  a  new  monarch, 
in  the  person  of  a  boh  of  the  King  of  Den* 
mark.  The  latter  had  heen  placed  on 
the  Danish  throne  over  the  beads  of 
some  two  dozen  other  claimants  nearest 
in  succession,  eimply  because  Kusaia, 
who  maintains  a  reversionary  claim  to 
Denmark^  got  nearer  in  this  manner  to 
her  own  ambitioua  aim.  By  transplant- 
ing Prince  William — whose  name  wu3 
changed  Into  Georgioa,  on  account  of 
the  word  ^*  William  '■  bL^ing  difficult  of 
pronunciation  to  Greek  lips— tlie  Rus- 
sian Government,  which  was  the  real 
author  of  his  candidature,  contrived  to 
narrow  still  further  the  number  of  those 
royal  persons  who  stand  in  ita  way  as 
regards  the  succession  in  Denmark,  At 
proaent,  there  wre  only  two  of  them  yet 
alive,  irrespective  of  King  Christian ; 
the  one  twenty-five,  the  other  ten  years 
of  age.  Who  knows  whether  for  tbein 
also  some  Eastern  throne  may  not  be 
found  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  the  suc- 
ceaion  of  the  Imperial  tamily  of  Russia 
would  become  of  inunediate  actuality 
in  Denmark,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
mean  time,  Georgios  of  Greece  has  been 
made  to  take  a  liussian  princess  for  his 
wife ;  and  in  order  to  increase  her  dow- 
ry, Crete  was  to  be  joined  to  the  llel- 
lenic  kingdom.  These  tricks  of  auto- 
cratic statecraft  cannot  be  left  uncon- 
sidered, if  we  would  understand  events 
in  the  East  in  theu'  full  bearing. 

How  much  happier  might  the  Greeks 

bti,  had  they  selected  that  fonn  of  gov- 

rumt'iit  which  seems  natural  to  the  gc- 

ius  of  the  people,  as  well  as  peculiarly 


adapted  to  the  conformation  of  Urn 
count ry^ — not  to  speak  of  the  traditiom 
of  that  ancestry  to  which  coDtinoiil  re- 
ference is  being  made,  withoat  their  be- 
ing followed  out  to  a  logical  condtiatoii  I 
In  that  mountainous  coutitfT,  whttft 
communication  is  attended  with  gnat 
didicidties^  the  dwellers  in  the  aepar&te 
valleys  have  been  able  to  preserve  a 
kind  of  local  self-government  which 
contains  the  substance  of  republican  cus- 
toms. Turkish  dominion,  though  it  has 
lasted  so  many  centuries,  ha;3  not  affect- 
ed those  privileges.  The  conqueror  did 
not  trouble  himself  with  the  internal 
aflairs  of  the  Greek  community.  He 
left  them  the  right  of  annually  electing 
their  demo-gerontes,  or  municipal  ma^ 
istrates,  and  he  at  most  tried  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  archonteSj  or  land- 
ed gentry,  so  as  to  have  a  hold  upon  the 
Greeks,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be 
"  Greeks,"  by  means  of  men  of  their 
own  nation.  The  commercial  couDdla 
thus  levied  the  taxes  themselyes ;  and 
all  municipal,  comoicrcial,  and  judicial 
affairs  were  regulated  mainly  under  the 
guidance  of  the  archontes  and  the  cler- 
gy. Tlie  Turks  liveil  chiefly  in  the  for- 
tified towns,  interfering  but  little  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  Greece,  Conse- 
quently, when  the  War  of  Indepcndenco 
had  established  the  country  as  a  sepa- 
rate commonwealth,  the  basis  of  self* 
government  was  still  in  esdstcnce.  It 
need  only  to  have  been  proclaimed  the 
piinciple  of  the  State  at  large.  But 
from  the  very  moment  the  Greeks  bad. 
obtained  their  independence,  an  insidi- 
ous intiucnce  exerted  it^^df  to  mould 
them  to  the  level  uniformity  of  monar* 
chical  rule. 

Kapodtstrias,  the  head  of  their 
Provisional  Government,  attempted  to 
introduce  a  despotic,  bureaucratic  re- 
gime. He  had  been,  some  yeaiB  before, 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  HosAa; 
and  it  ia  not  unreasonably  suspected 
that  the  connections  thus  formed  were 
at  the  bottom  of  his  attempt*  The  sub- 
sequent royal  goven^ment  of  Otbo  had 
necessarily  similar  tendencies  to  crush 
out  the  spirit  of  self-government  There 
were,  in  1855,  not  less  than  12,540  royal 
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officials  in  Greece,  at  the  side  of  tlxirty 
"bishops  aod  archbiabopj*^  and  5,114 
priestH— aiuoDg  a  people  of  but  one  mil- 
lion inhabittiiita  I  Of  nionka  and  nuns 
there  were  two  thousand.  But  of  teach- 
ers only  G74  I 

The  great  mass  of  the  Greek  nation 
ia  devoted  to  ftgricultare.  Those  occu- 
pied in  industry  are  reckoned  at  about 
twenty-sec  thousand ;  tliose  in  naviga- 
tion, abaat  the  same  number;  those 
who  cultivate  the  poil  at  230,000.  It  ia 
trae,  of  tho  7,700,000  hectares  of  soil, 
3,500,000  are  barren  mouotaius  and 
rocks,  and  800,000  liectarcs  are  forest. 
Yet,  of  tho  reinaiiider  even,  scarcely  one 

^^      sixth  is  stated  to  be  really  cultivated  ; 

^H     60  that  although  the  people,  Avith  the 

^"  exception  of  tlie  iBlander;*,  arc  mainly 
agri  c  nl tu  ral  ^  j^rai  u  must  be  i  mported.  A 
j^reat  evil  is^  that  the  Church  holds  vast 
tracta  of  the  soil  in  mortmain.  There  is 
Uttl e  freehold  property.  Whatever  there 
!s,  is  burdened  by  tithes  and  heavy  im- 
posts. The  mass  of  the  people  live  most 
poorly  ;  milk  and  herbs  formings  in  many 
regions,  the  exclusive  nourishment ! 

^^         And   with   such    a  state  of  things 

^M        Thb    name   af  Argyll    was  already 
^H     familiar  to  the  history  reader,  as  identi- 
"      fied,  in  almost  every  generation  for  cen- 
turies, with  the  great  cause^ — the  old 
cause,  ever  the  same,  fought  for  long 
JKjfore  Greece,  efcn  Egypt  was, — of  hu- 
man rights.     And  now,  in  our  war,  an 
^^      Argyll  proved  Idmsclf  a  worthy  descend- 
^H     ant  of  a  peculiarly  bold,  independent, 
^^     and  liberty-loving  house.     There  has 
long  been,  they  tell  us,  a  tradition  in 
^m     the  Highlands,  that  some    day  there 
^1     would  be  bom  a  ^*  good  Duke  of  Argyll, 
^m     with  red  hair  \  '*  and  he  has  come  in  the 
^1     pre^^ent  Lord,  say  tho  peasants  of  Clan 
^^      Campbell.     His  was  almost  the  only 
I  voice  which  was  raised  constantly,  and 

^K     in  no  doubtful  tones,  in  tho  House  of 
^m     Lords,  in  defence  of  the  Northern  cause. 
He  was  too  earnest  to  be  politic ;  but  as 
eventa  turned  out,  nothing  could  have 
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it  was  found  nccesaaty  to  introduce 
miother  purple-born  ruler  as  soon  as 
one  had  been  bundled  out  I  When  a 
people  allows  itself  to  be  thus  fleeced  at 
home,  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to 
feel  a  thorough  interest  ia  its  Argonau- 
tic  expeditions  abroad. 

La  many  respects,  the  foundations  of 
a  republican  commonwealth,  similar  to 
that 'flourishing  in  Switzerland,  are  ia 
existence  in  Greece,  Were  republican* 
ism  established  as  a  state  institution, 
with  the  simple  and  safe  forms  prevail- 
ing in  the  Helvetic  League,  the  danger 
of  foreign  influence  ^vould  be  entirely 
barred  out,  and  the  country,  by  its  ex- 
ample, might  serve  as  a  political  guido 
to  neighlx)riag  populations.  As  it  is, 
Greece  is  impoverished  by  an  expensive 
royal  government ;  its  aspirations  are 
mii^directed  by  an  intriguing  foreign 
fitatecraft ;  and  the  sympathies  of  tho 
lovers  of  freedom  are  placed  in  a  pain- 
ful dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
ca|>e,  except  by  a  sacrifice,  however 
temporary,  of  clierished  principles,  or 
by  a  disregard  of  the  first  precepts  of 
political  self-presenradon. 
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been  more  politic.  Even  Gladstone, 
whom  Argyll  was  proud  to  follow,  and 
for  whom  he  visibly  has  the  deepest 
personal  and  political  reverence,^-eveii 
Gladstone  could  not  seduce  the  warm- 
hearted Bcotlash  chieftain  from  his  dcvo^ 
tion  to  the  Northern  cause ;  for  while 
Gladstone  declared  the  South  worthy 
of  independence,  Argyll,  with  all  hia 
energy,  protested  against  the  unjust 
dictum  of  his  party  leaden 

The  ** British  second  Bible"  being 
witn^s — it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Burke^a  Peerage  is  referred  to — 
Clan  Campbell  is  so  ancient,  that  ita 
beginnings  are  lost  in  the  traditional 
mists  of  eight  centuries  ago,  "  Argyll,^' 
says  our  excellent  authority,  **  was,  in 
feudal  times,  the  most  powerlul  subject 
in  tho  kingdom" — Scotland  being 
meant.    Borne  time  not  remote  from  the 
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conquest  I  one  Gillespick  Campbell  es- 
tablialied  his  race  for  all  time  by  marry- 
ing tbe  Lady  of  Lochow,  in  ArgylFa 
line^  with  whom  came  as  dowry^  the 
lordsbip  of  the  i>lace.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Lot:how,  bis  descendant,  being 
heroic  in  war,  was  named  More,  mean- 
ing in  Gaelic,  tbe  Great ;  be  was  styled 
then,  Mac  Callum  More,  and  tbe  Argyll 
now  living  boasts  that  as  even  a  more 
dignified  title  than  the  ducul  one  ;  and 
when  he  goes  northward  to  tlie  Higb- 
landft,  the  folk  of  InTerary  welcome 
him  not  as  My  Lord  Duke,  but  as  Mac 
Callum  More.  Kiel^  8on  of  Colin,  was 
Brnce'a  right  hand  warrior,  fought  for 
him  from  Met  hue  n  to  Ban  hoc  kb  urn, 
battling  gallantly  for  Scottish  indepen- 
dence ;  as  a  rewiird,  be  was  given  the 
hand  of  King  Robert's  sister,  the  Lady 
Mary  Bruee ;  so  tbe  Argyll^  have  the 
blood  royal,  tbe  sturdy  blood  of  Bruce, 
The  first  peer  of  the  bouse^  however, 
was  one  Sir  Duncan,  who  became  a 
Lord  of  Parliament  by  the  creation  of 
tbe  Scottish  James  11  in  the  year  1445  ; 
bis  Bon  in  turn  beeomlDg  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyll, and  going  as  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  to  France,  then  be- 
ing named,  as  was  bis  father  Buncau 
before  him,  Lord  High  Clnmcellor  of 
Scotland.  So  tbe  title  descended  for 
several  generations,  Archibald^  fourth 
Earl,  in  the  first  Reformation  days, 
avowing  hiniself  Protestant,  and  taking 
thenceforth  tbe  lend  of  the  Scottiith 
heretics.  His  son  Archibald  embraced 
tbe  cause  of  Mary  Stuart,  Tlie  eighth 
Earlj  still  Archibald,  became  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  took  a  leading  part,  in  tbe  Crom- 
wellian  wars,  was  conunandcr-iu-cbief  of 
tbe  CoYCiianters,  but  ingloriously  and 
guddenly  declared  for  tbe  Bestoration, 
and  himself  placed  a  futile  crown  on 
Charles  IL's  ht.'ad  at  Scone.  He  turned  a 
second  time  in  favor  of  Cromwell,  then, 
v,\.  .  r-,,/;,.^  TT  -^..  -  ./  :  '  ■  ^  ..,-d  in 
r  ume, 


favored  tbe  invaaion  of  Orange  received 
back  the  ancestral  estates  and  was  made 
first  Duke  of  ArgylL    John^  his  son» 
was  perhaps  tlie  ablest  of  all  the  hous^ 
of  Mac  Calluin  More.  He  waft  a  gencraLj 
of  high  talent,  took  command  of  the  T 
loyal  forces  against  tbe  Pretender  Ecbcl- 
lion  of  1715,  and  did  excellent  service  ' 
for    the  ^^Proteatant   succeaBioii;"  m 
that  Pope  said : 

'*  Aff^ll,  tho  state's  whole  thunder  born,  to  vitdd, 
And  fthiiku  oilk^  the  Scaato  unil  the  FloEd.'* 

Thus,  tlurough  centuries,  the  AxgjU 
have  taken  a  large  part  in  the  atisiiag  ^ 
affairs  of  Scotland  and  England — a  i 
warlike,  proud^  independent,  linive,  and  J 
active,  (.(ftener  reformers  and  defendirrs  J 
of  progress  than  the  allies  of  feudal 
tyrannies — ^alwaya  asserting  an  influence 
second  only  to  that  of  royalty  itselt  It  | 
is  from  such  an  ancient  and  powerful  I 
family  that  the  present  Duke  has  sprang, 
to  become  an  ariistoeratic  champion  cS 
diBGstablishmentj    household     suffrage, 
and  of  general  refonn. 

The  present,  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll, 
13  stdlf  for  one  so  eminent  in  Bntish 
councils,  a  young  man.  Doubtlesa  his 
bigb  rank  gave  him  great  advantages  in 
the  beginning  of  his  public  career ;  be 
had  no  struggle  to  take  his  place  in  I 
Parliament,  which  is  the  lot  of  mea  not 
born  to  politics;  and  even  mediocre 
talents,  invested  with  an  hereditary 
title,  makes  itself  listened  to,  and  pro- 
cures for  it^lf  political  authority,  in 
England  —a  fact  proved  by  tbe  paAe>ent 
Cabinet  which  contains  nobles  of  mod- 
erate talent  in  its  highest  seats.  Bnt 
Mac  Galium  More  w^oul*(l  almost  aa  cer- 
tainly have  become  eminent  had  the«e 
advantagca  been  wanting.  For  a  cen- 
tury, no  Duke  of  Argyll  had  reached 
great  eminence  in  the  state;  but  the 
present  Duke  early  displayed  qoalitics 
intellectually  superior  to  those  of  his 
immediate  family  predecessorsu  And  he 
by  no  means  began  political  life  as  a 
radical ;  be  began  it  above  the  bigotries 
of  hh  Ci\M(*  fis  a  sincere  and  generous- 
m,  indeed,  like  Glad- 
iiladstODc  in  thia  alao, 
V  up  to  his  present  ad- 
.  _   Ue  b  now  in  his  forty- 
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BLxtli  year,  and  by  riglit  rather  of  his 
coDspicHouB  ability,  Ms  iDtellcctuEl  Jib- 
erslitj,  and  bis  political  clear-aighted- 
ness,  than  by  his  rank,  holds,  in  the 
roost  ftilvanced  Cabinet  which  England 
ever  had,  tlie  great  ofBce  of  Minister  for 
India.  As  long  ago  as  1842 — when  be 
was  but  nineteen — he  had  won  a  high 
reputation  as  a  political  writer — and 
what  made  that  reputation  the  more 
suhfitantial  wft3,  that  he  wore  it  iinony- 
mously.  In  1842,  and  during  several 
years  after,  he  employed  himself  in  writ- 
ing political  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  which 
attracted  general  attention,  and  en- 
gaged the  discussion  of  men  who  had 
long  been  eminent  in  polemical  contro- 
Tersy* 

His  first  essay  waa  the  celebrated 
"  Letter  to  the  Peers  from  a  Peer^sj  Sou/* 
Trhich  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  quoted 
and  printed.  Another^  a  historical  flur- 
vey  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  its  existing  condition^  was 
entitled  ^'  On  the  Duty  and  Necessity 
of  Immediate  Legislative  Interposition 
iu  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
determined  by  considerations  of  Con- 
Btitutional  Law,'^  and  displayed  pro- 
found atudy,  a  clear,  logical  style,  and 
.a  mastery  of  the  qnestion  discussed. 
He  was  an  earnest  ally  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers  in  the  controversy  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  resulted  in  the 
gchism  and  establishment  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland*  He  advocated  in- 
dependent government  on  the  part  of 
the  Cliurch,  but  earnestly  and  eloquent- 
ly opposed  the  separation  of  the  Free 
Church,  The  Duke  of  Argyll  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  in  April,  1847,  in 
the  twenty-fomrtJi  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
the  following  year  wrote  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  his  ecclesiastical  essays — a  com- 
prehensive history  of  Pre^byterianism  in 
8cotliind,  and  a  searching  examination 
into  ita  influence  upon  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, called  **  Presbytery  Examined*" 
■  As  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  Presbyte- 
rian  peers,  and  as  the  most  influential 
of  Scottish  nobles,  he  would  have  taken 
a  high  position  in  the  Upper  House 
with  but  ordinary  abilities.    But  he  en- 
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tered  the  House  with  a  reputation  al- 
ready established  ;  and  as  a  hereditary 
legislator,  he  entered  enthusiastically 
and  actively  into  the  debates,  and  de- 
voted himself  more  indefatigably  than 
ever  to  the  study  of  the  public  ques- 
tions which  formed  their  subjects.  Hi^ 
contemplations  now  took  the  wider 
range  of  imperial  poHtrca,  while  stdl 
making  a  specialty  of  those  subjects 
more  immediately  pertaining  to  Scot- 
land. 

One  of  his  earliest  and  most  lib- 
eral speeches  was  one  in  wdilch  he  en- 
thuvsiasticalJy  defended  the  right  of 
Jew^s  to  sit  in  Parliament.  He  earnestly 
debated  the  Scottish  Marriage  Bill,  and 
took  also  a  deep  interest  in  the  Bill  for 
preventing  bribery  and  corruption  at 
elections.  Hardly  a  measure  came  be- 
fore the  hereditary  chamber  which  he 
did  not  study^  and  in  the  discussion  of 
which  he  did  not  take  a  part.  The 
subject  of  Free  Trade,  the  complications 
of  Enghmd  with  fcireign  countries,  the 
laws  of  entail  and  real  estate,  were  aa 
interesting  to  him  as  bills  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  and  bills  relating  to  the 
State  Establishment  WbiJe  he  usually 
voted  with  the  Liberal  party ^  he  styled 
himself  a  "Liberal  Conservative*' — 
which  meant  mnch  what  "trimmer^* 
did  in  the  days  of  Halifax.  He  catered 
the  Peers  as  a  disciple  of  Peel,  and  as 
such  found  himself  at  once  in  associa- 
tion with  such  rising  stars  of  statesman- 
ship as  Gladstone,  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir 
George  Lewis,  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
(afterward  Duke  of  Newcastle),  This 
small,  but  growing  wing  of  Lilx-ral- 
ism,  gave  an  independent  support  to 
Lord  John  RusselFs  administration, 
which  had  sui>erseded  that  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  in  184 6,  and  which,  after  a 
somewhat  feeble  existence,  gave  way 
through  Palmcrston's  jealousy  in  1851, 
Tbe  Duke  of  Argyll  seems  thus  early  to 
have  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Gladstone,  who  was  already  looked 
upon  as  Ike  rising  statesman  of  England, 
In  1851,  the  year  of  Lord  John  RusselPs 
retirement  from  office,  Argyll  was  chosen 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  an  honor  due  to  his  conspic* 
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nous  chanipionslup  of  the  Presbyterian 
C?hurdi, 

In  the  fol! owing  year  ^aa  formed 
the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Aher- 
deen,  made  up  of  the  various  shades 
of  liberal iBm  then  existing,  and  com- 
posed alUce  of  Peelites  and  of  old- 
fasMoncd  Rnssell  wliigs.  Lord  Aber- 
deen chose  Gladstone  for  Ms  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  aud  lender  of  the 
lower  House,  included  the  accomplisli- 
ed  Sidney  Herbert  in  hia  list,  and  named 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  then  aged  twenty- 
nine^  to  the  dignified  sinecure  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry 
broke  up  in  1855,  in  coDsequenco  of  a 
defeat  regarding  matters  in  the  Crimea ; 
Lord  Palmeraton  superseded  the  weak 
old  Scotch  Ear!,  reconstituted  the  Cabi- 
net^ and  formed  it  of  much  the  same 
elements  a3  composed  that  which  pre- 
cjeded  it.  Argyll  continued  Lord  Privy 
Seal  until  late  iu  1855,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  more  laborious  and 
l^a  ornamental  post  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Here  he  had  an  opportunity  which 
was  not  neglected,  to  exercise  practical 
and  administrative  faculties ;  and  ho 
"waa  not  unsuccessful  in  lending  his 
hard  Scotch  sense  to  official  details  and 
the  management  of  an  important  de- 
partment. 

Since  1&55,  when  he  first  took  office, 
ho  has  always,  witliont  interruption, 
occupied  high  oflace  in  liberal  cabinets. 
He  became  a  second  time  Privy  Seal  in 
Palm  erst  on^'s  ministry  of  185&;  was 
again  transferred,  in  the  following  year, 
to  the  General  Post-Office,  when  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  retired  fVom  that  post  to  as- 
sume the  Chinese  mission ;  returned  yet 
a  third  time  to  the  office  of  Privy  Seal ; 
and  in  1869^  upon  Gladstone's  accession 
to  the  Premiership,  and  upon  Bright's 
declination  of  the  office,  the  Duke  was 
appointed  to  his  present  high  place  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Thus  ac- 
tively identiiying  himself  with  Liberal- 
ism in  each  of  its  successive  progressive 
phases,  Argyll  has  not  only  kept  pace 
■«"^*h  «ln,d»tone,  hia  chief,  and  with  the 
'1  which  he  livca,  but 
1  proved  himself  even 
autbontativs  leaders 


of  his  party.    During  our  war,  b©  atood 

si<le  by  side  with  Bright,  Cobden,  and 
Forster,  in  deprecating  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  England  toward  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  In  1866,  at  a  great  Heform 
meeting  which  was  held  at  Liverpool, 
and  w^here  Gladstone,  Goscben»  aad  Ar- 
gyll were  present,  each  of  tbem  in  tarn 
addressed  the  people;  and  of  the 
speeches,  Argyll's  was  far  the  most  ad* 
vanced  aud  radical.  He  boldly  hinted 
that  even  the  suffiiige  meaijiire  of  the 
Hussell  ministry  was  bat  an  installment 
of  the  reform  which  must  yet  be  made 
in  the  state  of  English  iK^litica.  The 
Household  Suffi^ge  Bill  of  the  follow- 
ing year  met  his  support,  although  a 
measure  proposed  by  theTories^and  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  measure  of 
reform  now  agitated  in  England  by  the 
Bright  wing  of  the  Liberal  party^  of 
which  Argyll  is  not  an  advocate,  A 
Church  so  thoroughly  an ti -Romanist  as 
is  thnt  of  Scotland,  might  re&sonablj 
be  expected  to  demur  at  those  pmvi- 
sions  of  the  Dis-estublbhment  Bill  which 
give  compensation  and  encouragement 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  May- 
nooth ;  but  it  illustrates  the  genuine, 
large-minded  liberality  of  the  Duke  of 
Argjil,  that  he  can  see  in  the«*c  provi- 
Bions  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  pre- 
vailing faith  in  Ireland,  rather  than  a 
menace  k)  the  not  very  flourishing  Pro- 
testantism of  that  country. 

Thus,  as  a  statesman  Argyll  is,  if  not 
very  original,  at  least  clear-sighted, 
practical,  and  active.  It  would  be  too 
high  praise  to  say  that  he  is  a  genius, 
or  great  in  st^itccraft  in  the  sense  of 
originating  great  measures  and  imagliH 
ing  vast  reforms.  But  he  is  a  good  ad- 
ministrator, he  sees  what  is  best  for  his 
own  caste  better  than  it  sees  iU*elf ;  he 
is  ready  to  yield  when  to  yield  is  at 
lefi^t  a  negative  victory,  and  he  frankly 
recognizes  the  manhood  of  man,  the 
rights  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  evi- 
dent tendency  of  the  times  to  throw  into 
the  control  of  these  classes  the  poUtical 
destiny  of  England,  It  is  to  this  qual- 
ity of  duly  appreciating  the  position  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  of  earnestly  aiding 
every  progressive  and  enlightening  poll- 
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cy,  that  we  would  call  attention  to  Ar- 
gyll's career ;  a  quality  for  which  that 
career  deserves  the  highest  credit  He 
is  not  to  be  held  up  either  as  a  model 
statesman,  or  as  a  great  party  leader ; 
but  as  an  honest  and  able  man,  over- 
coming the  obstacles  of  his  high  birth, 
and  devoting  himself  unreservedly  to 
radical  reform.  He  is  not  to  be  praised 
for  being  a  Duke ;  for  being  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors ; 
for  "doing  England  the  honor  to  be 
bom ; "  but  for  un-Dulcing  himself  (to 
make  a  phrase)  and  for  preferring  an 
honorable  renown,  of  which  he  is  him- 
self the  architect,  to  a  renown  which  is 
but  a  shadow  reflected   by  ancestral 


As  a  speaker,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
many  imperfections ;  he  talks  with  a 
pedantic  positiveness  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  harangues  of  a  school- 
master. His  very  virtues  of  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  often  carry  him  away, 
and  losing  control  of  himself,  he  not 
infrequently  exposes  himself  to  the  tell- 
ing attacks  of  Lords  Derby  and  Cairns. 
Sometimes  he  is  passionate,  and  tran- 
scends the  rules  of  parliamentary  law  ; 
he  attacks  his  opponents  fiercely  and 
sometimes  recklessly;  he  has  neither 
the  patience,  nor  the  craft,  nor  the  fer- 
tility of  forensic  resources,  to  fit  him 


for  the  position  of  party  leadership. 
But  with  these  defects,  his  speeches  are 
often  full  of  sound  argument,  replete 
with  good  reasons,  and  evince  a  careful 
study  of  his  subjects ;  he  is  plainly  con- 
scientious, and  anxious  to  perform  well 
his  parts  in  the  legislative  duties  of  a 
Minister.  Although  not  an  orator  he 
is  a  fluent  speaker;  has  confidence  in 
himself,  and  says  always  what  he  means 
without  apparent  difficulty.  He  is 
probably  destined  to  rank  no  higher  in 
the  national  councils  than  the  position 
he  has  already  attained ;  but  by  his 
earnest  liberalism  he  has  already  a  repu- 
tation, if  less  brilliant,  at  least  no  less 
honorable,  than  that  of  any  of  that 
long  succession  of  Argylls  who  have  for 
so  many  centuries  illustrated  the  history 
of  Britain.  In  his  leisure  hours,  he  has 
composed  and  (recently)  published  a 
very  highly  regarded  philosophical 
treatise  on  "  The  Reign  of  Law ; "  and 
perhaps  his  best  claim  to  fame  rests  in 
the  literary  works  which  he  has  from 
time  to  time  given  to  the  world,  and 
which  have,  far  better  than  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  done  justice  to  mental 
accomplishments  which,  even  had  he 
been  untitled  and  obscure,  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  him  no  mean  position 
in  the  literary  annals  of  his  genera- 
tion. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

NoTHiNO  stirs  the  stillness,  save  a  leaf  that  slowly  rustles  down ; 
Dim  through  sunny  mists  the  trees  uplift  their  branches  bare  and  brown ; 
Winds  are  hushed,  and  skies  are  soft  and  gray,  and  grassy  slopes  are  sere, 
Calm  and  sweet  and  still  I  ah,  sure  is  this  the  twilight  of  the  year. 

There  is  this  in  these  October  days,  the  message  that  is  sent, — 
Peace  undying.  Rest,  and  sweet  and  measureless  Content, 
Life's  wild  fever  over, — Sleep's  soft  mood  enchanting,  such  as  fills 
Qolden  dreams  of  gods  inunortal,  sits  enthroned  upon  these  hills. 

Offered  in  Day's  golden  chalice,  deep  and  dreamy  peace  is  mine. 
All's  forgotten,  lying  here  and  watching  tides  of  day  divine 
Slowly  sweep  fdong  the  hills,  and  vaguely  thrilling  to  their  sway — 
All  that  Love  hath  lost,  or  Wrong  hath  won,  O  calm  and  royal  Day. 
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TENT-UFE  IN  KAMCHATKA- 

COKCI^THJED, 


To  be  awakened  in  the  morning  by  a 
paroxyBm  of  cougliing,  caused  by  the 
thick  acrid  smoke  of  a  low-gpirited  £re^ 
to  crawl  out  of  a  skin  bedroom  six  feet 
squai'e,  into  the  yet  denser  and  smokier 
atmosphere  of  the  tent,  to  eat  a  break- 
fast of  dried  fish,  frozen  tallow,  and 
venison,  out  of  a  dirty  wooden  trough, 
with  an  ill-conditioned  dog  standing  at 
each  elbow  and  disputing  your  right  to 
every  mouthfid,  is  to  enjoy  an  experi- 
ence which  only  Korak  hfe  can  afford, 
and  which  only  Korak  inseniiibilHy  can 
long  endure.  A  very  sanguine  tempera- 
ment muy  find  in  its  novelty  some  com- 
pensation for  its  digicom  fort,  but  the 
novelty  rarely  outlast  a  the  second  day, 
while  the  discomfort  seems  to  increase 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  length  of  the 
experience.  Philosophers  ntay  assert 
that  a  rightly  constitated  mind  will  rise 
superior  to  all  outward  circumstance&, 
hut  two  weeks  in  a  Korak  tent  would 
do  more  to  disixbuse  their  minds  of 
f^nch  an  erroneoue  impre^ion,  than  any 
amount  of  logical  argument.  I  do  not 
profess,  myself,  to  be  preternaturally 
cheerful,  and  the  dismal  aspect  of 
things,  when  I  crawled  out  of  my  fur 
Bleeping  bag,  on  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  at  the  first  encampment,  made 
me  feel  any  thing  hut  amiable.  The 
first  beams  of  daylight  were  just  strug- 
gling in  misty  blue  lines  through  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  the  tent.  The 
recently  kindled  fire  would  not  bum, 
"but  would  smoke,  the  air  wjis  cold  and 
cheerless,  two  babies  were  crying  in  a 
neighboring  polog,  the  breakfast  was 
not  ready,  everybody  waa  cross,  and 
rather  than  break  the  harmonious  im- 
pression of  general  misery,  I  became 
CTosfl  also.  Three  or  four  cups  of  hot 
tea,  however,  which  were  soon  forth- 
looming,  exerted  their  usual  inapiriting 
-J  influence,  and  we  began  gradually  to 


take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  sitoa- 

tion.  Summoning  the  **  Tyon,^  or  chief 
of  the  band,  and  quickening  his  doll 
apprehension  with  a  prclimioaiy  pipe 
of  strong  Circassian  tobacco,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  making  arrangements  for  our 
transportation  to  the  next  native  en- 
campment. The  tribe  of  Kamchatkui 
Koraks  is  divided  into  thirty  or  forty 
wandering  bands,  scattered  over  the 
steppe  from  the  Okhotsk  to  the  Padflc, 
and  extending  northward  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Siberian  Tchucktchis. 

Although  these  bands  are  separated  one 
from  another,  by  a'  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  they  keep  up  an  iiregnlar 
comniunicatiou  with  each  other,  and  one 
band  generally  knowa  where  the  next  is 
to  be  found.  AH  travellers  through  this 
region  are  carried  upon  hired  reindeer 
sledges  Drom  one  encampment  to  anoth- 
er, in  a  route  as  eccentric  as  that  of  the 
Israelites  in  search  of  the  promised  land. 
To  reach  a  point  two  hundred  milea 
distant  in  an  air  line,  one  is  compelled 
to  go  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  an  irregular  zig-zag,  which  re- 
sembles, as  much  as  any  thing,  the  ad- 
vance of  a  military  engineer  toward  a 
hoBtUe  redoubt.  Such  travel,  regarded 
in  its  total  results,  is  necessarily  slow 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  there  ia  no  al- 
teniative.  Over  this  immense  waste  of 
enow-covered  moss,  only  the  wandering 
tribes  can  find  a  way,  and  only  reindeer 
can  travel  it. 

THAYELLINO  BT  BKZITDI&DL 

The  *'Ty6n,'^  or  chief  of  our  fint 
band^  agreed  for  the  tnfiing  con- 
sideration of  about  twenty  poonda 
of  Circassian  tobacco^  to  cany  us  and 
our  personal  baggage  to  the  neonest  en- 
eampnient  in  the  north,  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles ;  and  at  once  issued 
orders  for  the  capture  of  twenty  rein- 
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deer  and  the  preparation  of  sledges. 
Snatcbmg  hurriedly  a  few  hitcs  of  Ixard 
bread  by  way  of  breakfast,  and  doaniug 
fur  coat»  liood,  and  mittens,  I  crawled 
out  through  the  low  doorway,  to  see 
how  twenty  trained  deer  were  to  be 
separated  and  captured  Irom  a  herd  of 
more  thaa  four  thousand  wild  ones. 
Surrounding  tlie  tent  in  every  direc- 
tion were  the  deer  belonging  to  the 
baud,  some  pawing  up  the  snow  with 
their  sharp  hoofs  in  search  of  moss, 
others  clu-shiug  their  antlers  together 
and  barking  hoarsely  in  fight  or  chas* 
ing  one  another  in  a  mad  gallop  over 
the  Bteppe.  Near  the  tent  a  dozen  men 
with  lasaos  arranged  themselves  in  two 
parallel  lineg,  while  twenty  more  with  a 
thong  of  Heal  skin  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  leugtb,  encircled  a  portion  of 
tho  great  herd,  and  with  Bhoula  and 
wftving  lassoa  began  driving  it  through 
the  narrow  gauntlet.  The  deer  strove 
with  frightened  bounds  to  escape  from 
the  gradually  contracting  circle,  but  the 
seal  skin  cord,  held  at  short  distances 
by  shouting  natives,  invariably  turned 
them  back^  and  they  streamed  in  a 
struggling,  leaping  throng,  through  the 
narrow  opening  between  the  lines  of 
laaaoers.  Ever  and  anon  a  long  cord 
uncoiled  itself  in  air,  and  a  sliding 
noose  fell  over  the  antlers  of  some  un* 
lucky  deer,  whose  slit  ears  marked  him 
as  traifietf^  but  whose  tremendous  leaps 
and  frantic  cfl'oils  to  escape,  suggested 
very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  training.  To  prevent  tbe  interfer- 
ence and  knocking  together  of  the 
deera'  antlers  when  they  should  be  har- 
nessed in  couples,  one  horn  was  relent- 
lessly chopped  off  close  to  the  head  by 
a  native  armed  with  a  heavy  sword -like 
knife,  leaving  a  red,  ghastly  stump, 
from  which  the  blood  trickled  in  little 
fitreams  over  tho  poor  animal-s  ears. 
They  were  then  harnessed  to  sledges  in 
couples,  by  a  collar  and  a  trace  passing 
between  the  fore  legs,  lines  were  aflBxed 
to  small  sharp  studs  in  the  head-stall 
which  pricked  the  right  or  left  side  of 
tho  head  when  the  corresponding  rein 
was  jerked,  and  the  equipage  was  ready. 
At  a  lacoaic  *Hifk  ^'  (go)  from  the  chief,  we 


muffled  ourselves  from  the  hi  ting  air  in 
our  heaviest  fura,  took  &eat6  upon  our 
respective  sledges,  and  were  off;  the 
little  cluster  of  tents  looking  like  a 
group  of  conical  islands  behind  us,  as 
we  swept  out  njion  the  limitless  ocean 
of  tho  snowy  stjsppc.  Koticing  that  I 
shivered  a  little  in  the  keen  air,  my 
driver  pointed  away  to  the  northward, 
and  exclaimed  with  a  pantomimic 
shrug,  ^^  Tarn  Mpl'a  kholodno  " — there 
it  is  awful  cold.  We  needed  not  to  be 
informed  of  the  fact ;  the  rapidly  sink- 
ing thermometer  indicated  our  approach 
to  tho  regions  of  perpetual  frost,  and  I 
looked  forward  with  no  little  apprehen- 
sion to  the  prospect  of  sleeping  out- 
doors in  the  Arctic  temperatures  of 
which  I  had  read,  but  which  I  had 
never  yet  experienced. 

This  was  my  first  trial  of  reindeer 
travel,  and  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
to  fl.nd  that  it  did  not  quite  realize  the 
cxpect-ations  which  had  been  excited  in 
my  school -boy  days,  by  the  pictures  of 
galloping  Lapland  deer  in  the  old  geo- 
graphies. The  reindeer  were  there,  but 
they  were  not  the  ideal  reindeer  of  early 
fancy,  and  I  felt  a  vague  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  and  unjustifiable  deception, 
at  the  substitution  of  these  awkward, 
nngainly  beasts,  for  the  spirited  and 
fleet- fc^otcd  animals  of  my  boyish  im- 
agination. Their  trot  was  awkward  and 
heavy,  they  carried  tbeir  heads  low,  and 
their  panting  breath  and  gaping  mouths 
were  constantly  suggestive  of  complete 
exhaustion,  and  excited  pity  for  their 
apparently  laborious  efforts,  rather  than 
admiration  for  tlie  speed  which  they 
did  really  exhibit.  My  ideal  reindeer 
would  never  have  demeaned  himself  by 
running  with  his  mouth  wide  open- 
When  I  learned,  as  I  afterward  did,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  breathe  through 
their  mouths  on  account  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  frost  in  their  nostrils, 
it  relieved  my  apprehensions  of  their 
breaking  down,  but  it  did  not  alter  my 
firm  conviction,  that  my  ifleal  reindeer 
was  infinitely  superior  in  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view  to  the  real  animal. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  aftcrnf>on  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  but  we  estimated 
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that  we  had  accomplisbed  at  least  half 
of  our  dayV  journey,  and  halted  for  a 
few  moments  to  allow  our  deer  to  eat. 
The  last  half  of  the  distance  seemed  in* 
terminable.  The  moon  was  round  and 
bright  as  the  shield  of  Achillea,  and 
lighted  up  the  rast  lonely  ** tundra" 
with  almost  noonday  hrilliancy ;  but  its 
silence  and  desolation,  the  absence  of 
ay  dark  object  upon  which  the  fa- 
nned eye  could  rest,  and  the  apparent- 
ly boundless  extent  of  this  Dead  Sea  of 
snow,  oppressed  us  with  new  and  strange 
senaationa  of  awe.  A  dentje  mist^  or 
steam,  which  is  an  unfailing  indication 
of  intense  cold,  rose  from  the  bodies  of 
the  reindeer,  and  hung  in  a  motionless 
cloud  over  the  road  long  after  we  had 
passed. 

KOKAK  IDEAS  OF  DISTAKCB. 

Beards  became  tangled  masses  of 
frozen  iron  wire,  eyelids  grew  heavy 
with  wbite  reins  of  frost,  and  froze  to- 
gether when  we  winked,  noses  assumed 
u  white  waxen  appearance  at  every  in- 
cautious exposure,  and  only  by  frequent- 
ly running  with  the  sledge  could  we 
keep  any  ^*  feeling  "  iu  our  feet.  Im- 
pelled by  hunger  and  cold,  we  repeated 
twenty  times  the  despairing  question, 
*'  How  much  farther  is  it  ? "  and  twenty 
times  we  received  the  stereotyped  but 
indefinite  answer  of  "  chaimuk,"  near, 
or  occasionally  the  encouraging  assuc- 
aooo  that  "  we  would  arrive  in  a  min- 
ute," Now  we  knew  very  well  that  we 
should  not  arrive  in  a  minute,  or  prolm* 
biy  in  forty  minutes,  but  it  afforded 
temporary  relief  to  be  told  that  we 
would.  My  frequent  inquiries  finally 
spurred  my  driver  into  an  attempt  to 
express  the  distance  arithmetically,  and 
with  evident  pride  in  his  ability  to 
spc4ik  Bussian,  he  assured  me  that  it 
was  **  dva  verat,'"  or  two  versts  more.  I 
brightened  up  at  once  with  anticipa- 
tions of  a  warm  lire  and  an  infinite 
number  of  cups  of  hot  tea,  and  succeed- 
ed by  the  imagination  of  prospective 
comfort  in  forgetting  the  present  sense 
of  suffering.  At  the  expiration,  how- 
ever, of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  see- 
ing no  indications  of  the  promiBcd  en- 


campment, I  asked  once  more  if  it  was 
much  farther  away.  The  Korak  looked 
around  over  the  steppe  with  a  well  as- 
sumed air  of  seeking  some  landmark, 
and  then  turning  to  me  with  a  confident 
nod,  repeated  the  word  "  verst "  and 
held  up /our  Ji fleers  f  I  sank  back  upon 
the  sledge  in  despair.  If  we  had  been 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  losing  two 
versts,  how  long  would  we  be  in  losing 
versts  enough  to  get  back  to  the  place 
from  which  we  started  ?  It  was  a  discour- 
aging problem,  and  after  several  unsuo- 
ceasful  attempts  to  solve  it  by  the  dou- 
ble rule  of  three  backwards,  I  gave  it 
up.  For  the  benefit  of  the  future  trav- 
eller before  mentioned,  I  give,  however, 
a  few  native  expressions  for  distances^ 
with  their  numerical  equivalents.  **  Chai- 
muk  *^ — near,  twenty  versts.  "  Bolshai 
nyett  **— there  is  no  more,  fifteen  versts, 
"Seychasa  prcadem" — we  will  arrive 
this  minute,  means  any  time  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  night ;  and  **  di- 
loco  ^* — far,  is  a  week's  journey.  By 
bearing  in  mind  these  simple  values,  the 
traveller  will  avoid  much  bitter  disap- 
poiatment,  and  viay  get  through  with- 
out entirely  losing  faith  in  humaa 
veracity, 

THE  SlffCAMPXEKT. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
tired,  hungry,  and  half  frozen,  we  ciiughi 
sight  of  the  sparks  and  fire-lit  smoke, 
wliich  arose  from  the  tents  of  the  second 
encampment ;  and  amid  a  general  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  aud  hallooing  of  men,  we 
stopped  among  them.  Jumping  hur- 
riedly from  my  sledge,  with  no  thought 
but  that  of  getting  to  a  fire,  I  crawled 
into  the  first  hole  which  presented  itself^ 
with  a  firm  belief,  founded  on  the  pre- 
vious night's  erpcrience,  that  it  must  be 
a  door.  After  groping  about  some  timo 
in  the  dark,  crawling  over  two  dead 
reindeer  and  a  heap  of  dried  fish,  I  was 
obliged  to  shout  for  assistance.  Qrcat 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  proprietor, 
who  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  torch^  to 
find  a  white  man,  and  a  stranger,  crawl- 
ing around  aimlessly  in  his  fish  store- 
house. He  relieved  his  feelings  with  a 
^^  ty-c-t-e  '*  of  amazement,  and  led  tho 
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^ay,  or  ratlier  cr^pt  away,  to  the  inte- 
rior of  t!ie  tent,  where  I  found  the 
Major,  endeavoring  with  a  dull  Korak 
knife  to  cnt  liis  firozen  beiird  loose  from 
hh  fur  hood,  and  to  open  cominunica- 
tion  with  his  mouth  through  a  sheet  of 
ioe  and  hair.  The  tea-kettle  was  soon 
pinimering  and  spouting  over  a  biisk 
fire,  beards  were  thawed  out,  noses  ex* 
amined  for  signs  of  frost  bites^  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  were  seated  comforta- 
bly on  the  ground  around  a  candle  box, 
drinking  te^  and  discusdng  the  events 
of  the  day.  The  tent  was  not  so  smoky 
as  tho  one  in  which  we  had  passed  the 
pTeyiouB  night,  and  we  spent  the  even- 
ing in  comparative  comfort.  An  un- 
usually small  polog  upon  thitj  occasion 
was  assigned  to  us  as  a  bedroom,  and 
there  was  considerable  excited  discus- 
Bion,  as  to  who  ahoidd  sleqj  next  to  the 
lighted  lamp.  Ita  large  smoky  flarae» 
oily  smell,  and  hot  grease,  made  it  a 
very  undenirable  neighbor  in  a  skin  bos 
only  six  feet  square,  and  no  individual 
could  be  found  disinterested  enough,  to 
risk  buniing  his  hair,  or  upsetting  the 
platter  of  fat  in  liis  face,  for  the  sake 
of  his  companions'  feelings.  We  finally 
compromised  the  matter,  by  placing  it 
between  the  Major  and  myself;  while 
Dodd,  on  account  of  his  well-known 
weakness  for  walking  in  his  sleep,  was 
put  on  the  outside.  I  was  awakened 
some  time  in  the  night,  by  a  sensation 
of  weight  upon  my  stomach,  and  with 
a  vague  irbpression  that  I  had  swallow- 
ed a  tombstone,  and  that  it  was  dis- 
agreeing with  me,  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
find  Dodd  sitting  composedly  upon  the 
centre  of  my  body,  and  asking  in  Rus- 
sian, with  an  interested  air,  "  Whafs 
this  V^  **  It*s  my  stomach,"  I  replied 
with  some  irritation,  "  and  suppose  you 
get  off."  A  prolonged  ''  A-a-a-ah  "  was 
the  only  response,  and  as  I  struggled 
indignantly  to  escape,  he  bui^t  out  with 
the  cry  of  "  Stoy,  stoy !  '*  and  seizing 
one  of  my  legs,  hauled  it  vigorously 
backward,  upset  the  lamp  full  of  hot 
grease  ou  my  bead,  and  set  fire  to  the 
curtain*  A  general  tumult  followed. 
The  Major  sprang  up,  revolver  in  hand, 
with  the  idea  that  the  Koraks  were  try- 


ing to  murder  us,  the  natives  pushed 
their  headi*  under  the  curtain  in  aston- 
ishment, and  Dodd,  Tvith  every  appear- 
ance of  innocence,  cried  out,  ''  What's 
the  matter  ? "  We  soon  ascertained  that 
he  had  been  walking  and  talking  in  bis 
sleep,  and  as  soon  as  he  thoroughly  re- 
covered his  senses,  he  tried  to  excuse  hia 
absurd  behavior  by  saying  that  "he 
thought  his  dogs  were  running  iiway 
with  him,"  A  very  logical  reason,  that, 
for  upsetting  the  lamp,  burning  the  cur- 
tains, and  nearly  dislocating  my  knee  I 
The  night  passed  away  without  any 
farther  disturbance ;  but  the  Major  and 
I  made  it  an  indiispen«able  slipuhition 
in  all  future  sleeping  "arrangementi!,  that 
fiomnambuHstic  dog  drivers,  and  lamps 
of  hot  grease,  should  be  assigned  to  n. 
separate  polog. 

POINTS  OP  THE  COMPASS. 

We  rose  on  the  following  morning  at 
daybreak,  and  rode  until  four  hours 
after  dark  over  a  boundess  level  steppe, 
without  a  single  guiding  landmark  to 
point  tlie  way.  I  was  surp risked  to  see 
how  accurately  our  Korak  drivers  could 
determine  the  points  of  the  compasg, 
and  shape  their  course,  by  simply  look- 
ing at  the  snow.  The  heavy  northeast 
winds  which  prevail  in  this  locality 
throughout  the  winter,  sweep  the  snow 
into  long  wavelike  ridgea  called  **  sas- 
trugi,'*  wJiich  are  always  perpendicular 
to  the  course  of  the  wirid,  and  which 
almost  always  nm  in  a  northwest  and 
southeast  direction.  They  are  some- 
tiuieii  hidden  for  a  few  days  by  frcsbly- 
falkn  snow,  but  an  experienced  Korak 
can  always  tell  by  removing  the  upper 
layer,  which  way  is  north,  and  he  trav- 
els to  his  destination  by  night  or  day 
in  a  nearly  straight  line. 

KOBAK  MARBIAOBa. 

Wc  reached  the  third  encampment 
about  six  o^cloek,  and  upon  entering 
the  largest  tent  were  surprised  to  find  it 
crowded  with  natives,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  ceremony  or  entertainment. 
Inquiry  through  our  interpreter  elicited 
the  interesting  fact  that  tho  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  about  to  be  performed 
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for,  or  rather  fty,  two  tnemlicrs  of  the 
Laud,  (Hid  m^tcud  of  taking  up  our 
cparters  as  we  at  first  inteinied  in 
another  lesa  crowded  tciit,  we  decided 
to  remain,  and  see  in  what  manner  tl]i,s 
rite  would  be  Bolemnized,  by  a  wholly 
uncivilized  and  barbardua  people.  The 
nmrriage  ceremony  of  the  Korake  is 
eflpeeiiilly  remarkable  for  ita  entire  orig- 
inality, and  for  the  indifference  which 
it  mimifetits  towiixd  the  sensibilities  of 
the  bridegroom.  In  no  other  country 
does  there  exist  such  a  curious  mixture 
of  sense  and  absurdity  as  that  which  is 
dignified  in  the  flocial  life  of  the  Koraks 
with  the  name  of  marriage ;  and  among 
no  other  people,  16t  us  charitably  hope, 
is  the  unfortunate  bridegroom  subjected 
to  such  humiliating  indignities.  The 
contemplation  of  marriage  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  very  serious  thing  to  every 
joung  man,  but  to  a  Korak  of  average 
MiMibility  it  must  be  ab»olut<ily  appal- 
ling. No  other  proof  of  bravery  need 
be  exhibited  than  a  certificate  of  marriago 
(if  the  Koruks  have  such  documents), 
and  the  bravery  rises  intopnaitive  hero- 
i*!ni,  when  a  maa  miimes  two  or  three 
times.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Korak  in  Kamchatka  who  had  four 
wives,  and  I  felt  as  much  respect  for  his 
courage  as  if  he  had  charged  with  the 
Six  Hundred  &t  Balaklava. 

The  ceremony,  I  believe,  has  never 
before  been  described,  and  weak  as  a 
description  may  be  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  reality,  it  wilt  perhaps  enable 
American  lovers  to  realise  what  a  ca- 
lamity they  escaped,  when  they  were 
bom  in  America,  and  not  in  Kamchat- 
ka. The  young  Korak's  troubles  begin 
when  he  fii'st  falls  in  love;  this,  like 
Achilles'  wrath,  is  *'  the  direful  spring 
of  woes  unnumbered,"  If  his  inten- 
tiona  are  serious,  he  calls  upon  the  dam* 
BeVs  father,  makes  formal  proposals  for 
her  hand,  ascertains  the  amount  of  her 
dower  in  reindeer,  which  constitute  the 
Korak  circulating  medium,  and  learns 
her  estimated  value*  He  is  probably 
told  that  he  must  work  for  his  wife  two 
•  vfiars-^a  rather  severe  trial  of 
^  affection.  He  then 
with  the  young  lady 


herself,  and  performs  the  a^^netabki  nc 
disagreeable  duty,  which  correiipoiidB 
in  Korak  to  the  civilized  cogtom  of 
"  popping  the  question/'  I  had  boped 
to  get  some  valuable  biuts  from  the 
Koraks  as  to  tbc  best  method  which 
their  experience  suggested  for  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  this  ddicatc 
task ;  but  I  cuuld  learn  nothing  whicli 
would  he  applicable  to  the  more  arti- 
ficial relations  of  civilized  society.  If 
the  young  man's  sentiments  are  redpnv 
cated,  and  he  obtains  a  positive  promise 
of  marriage,  he  goes  cheerfully  to  work 
like  FcTiUoand  in  **  the  Temp««t ''  for 
Miranda- s  father,  and  spends  two  or  ihroo 
years  in  cuttiog  and  drawing  wood, 
watching  reindeer,  making  sledges,  and 
contributing  generally  to  the  interests 
of  his  prospective  father-in-law.  At 
the  end  of  this  probationary  period 
comes  the  grand  ^^  experimentum  cro- 
cis,^^  which  is  to  decide  his  liiite,sDd 
prove  the  success  or  useleasieaB  ot  hii 
long  labor. 

HOW  THEY  WGf  A  BBIDE. 

At  this  interesting  crisis  wc  had 
sm-prised  our  Korak  friends  in  the 
third  encampment.  The  tent  which 
we  had  cDtered  was  an  unusoallj  hig^ 
oue,  containing  twenty-six  pologs  ar- 
ratiged  in  a  continuous  circle  around  its 
inner  eircurafereace.  The  open  space  is 
the  centre  around  the  fire  was  crowded 
with  the  du^siky  faces  and  half  sturea 
heads  of  the  Korak  spcctatdis,  whose 
attention  seemed  about  equally  divided 
between  sundry  kettles  and  troughs  of 
*'  miiiiyalla,*'  boiled  venison,  maiTow, 
fi'oj&en  tidlow,  and  similar  delicacies, 
and  the  dit^ussitm  of  some  controverted 
point  of  marriage  etiquette.  Owing  to 
my  ignorance  of  the  language,  I  was 
not  able  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
merits  of  the  disputed  question,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  ably  ai'gued  on  both  sides. 
Our  sudden  entrance  seemed  to  create  a 
temporary  diversion  from  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  evening.  The  tattooed 
women  and  fthaven-headed  men  st^ired 
in  open-mouthed  astonishment  at  the 
pale-faced  guests  who  had  come  unbid- 
den to  the  marriage  feast,  having  oa  no 
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wedding  garments.  Our  fac^s  were  un- 
doniftblj  dirty,  and  our  blue  liuntiug- 
shirts  and  buckskia  panta  bore  the 
markfi  of  two  months*  rough  travel,  in 
nmnerous  rips^  teara  and  tatters,  whicli 
were  only  partially  masked  by  a  thick 
covering  of  reindeer  liair  from  our  fur 
**  KuchJaukas,"  Our  general  appear* 
ance,  in  fact,  suggested  a  more  intimate 
acquaiijtance  with  dirty  *^yourts,"  moun- 
tain tliickets,  and  Siberian  stormSj  tlian 
with  the  civiliziug  influences  of  soap, 
water,  razors,  and  needles.  We  horti 
the  curious  scrutiny  of  the  assemblage, 
however,  with  the  indifltTcnce  of  men 
who  were  used  to  it,  and  sipped  our 
hot  ten  while  waiting  for  the  ceremony 
to  begin,  I  looked  curiously  around  to 
sec  if  I  could  distinguish  the  happy 
candidates  for  matrimonial  honors,  but 
they  were  evideutly  coucealed  in  one  of 
the  closed  pologa.  The  eating  and 
drinking  seemed  by  this  time  to  be 
about  finished,  und  an  air  of  expecta- 
tion and  suspense  pervaded  the  entire 
crowd.  Suddenly  we  were  startled  by 
the  loud  and  regular  beating  of  a  native 
'*  barabi'm,^*  or  bass  drum,  which  fairly^ 
filled  the  tent  with  a  volume  of  sound. 
At  the  same  instant,  the  crowd  ojiened 
to  permit  the  passage  of  a  tall,  stern- 
looking  Korak  with  an  armful  of  wil- 
low sprouts  and  alder  branches,  which 
lie  proceeded  to  distribute  in  all  the 
pologa  of  the  tent.  **  What  do  you  sup- 
pose that  h  for  ?  ^*  aaked  Dodd,  in  an 
undertone ;  "  I  don't  know,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  keep  atiil,  and  you  will  see." 
The  regular  throbs  of  the  drum  con- 
tinued throughout  the  distribution  of 
the  willow  slicks,  and  at  its  close  the 
flrummer  began  to  sing  a  low  musical 
recitative,  which  gradually  increased  in 
volume  and  energy,  until  it  swelled  into 
a  wild  barbarous  chant,  timed  by  the 
legular  beats  of  the  heavy  drum. 

A  slight  commotion  in  the  ciowd  im- 
mediately followed,  the  front  curtains 
of  all  the  pologs  were  thrown  up^  the 
women  stationed  themselves  in  detach- 
ments of  two  or  three  at  the  firont  of 
each  polog,  and  took  up  the  willow 
branches.  In  a  moment  a  venerable 
nattye,  whom  we  presumed  to  be  the 


father  of  one  of  the  parties,  emerged 
from  the  polog  nearest  the  door,  leading 
a  good-looking  young  Korak  and  the 
dark-faced  bride.  Upon  their  appear- 
ance the  excitement  increased  to  the 
pitch  of  frenzy ;  the  music  redoubled 
its  rapidity,  the  men  in  the  centre  of 
the  tent  joined  in  the  uncouth  chant, 
and  uttered  at  short  intervals  peculiar 
shrill  cries  of  wild  excitement.  At  a 
given  signal  from  the  native  who  had 
led  out  the  couple,  the  bride  darted 
feuddenly  into  the  lirst  polog,  and  began 
a  rapid  flight  around  the  tent,  raising 
the  curtains  between  the  pologs  succea- 
sively  and  passing  under.  The  bride- 
groom instantly  followed  in  hot  pursuit, 
but  the  women  who  were  stationed  in 
each  compartment  threw  every  possible 
impediment  in  his  way,  tripping  up  his 
unwary  feet,  holding  down  tlie  curtains 
to  prevent  his  passage^  and  applying 
the  willow  switches  unmercifully  to  a 
very  8usceptil>le  part  of  his  body,  as  he 
stooped  to  raise  them.  The  air  was  fill- 
ed with  drum  beats,  shouts  of  encour- 
agement and  derision,  and  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  blows  which  were  admin- 
istered to  the  unlucky  bridegroom  by 
each  successive  detachment  of  women 
as  he  ran  the  gauntlet.  It  became  evi* 
dent  at  once  that  despite  his  most  vio- 
lent efibrts,  he  would  fail  to  overtake 
the  flying  Atalanta  before  she  completed 
the  circuit  of  the  tent.  Even  the  gold- 
en apples  of  Hcspcrides  would  have 
availed  him  little  against  such  disheart- 
ening odds,  but  with  undismayed  per- 
severance he  pressed  on,  stumbling  head* 
long  over  the  outstretched  feet  of  his 
female  persecutors,  and  getting  con- 
stantly entangled  in  the  ample  folds  of 
the  reindeer-skin  curtains,  which  were 
thrown  with  the  skill  of  a  matador  over 
his  head  and  eyes.  In  a  moment  the 
bride  had  entered  the  last  closed  polog 
near  the  door,  while  the  mi  fortunate 
bridegroom  was  still  struggling  with 
his  accumulating  misfortunes  about 
half  way  around  the  tent.  I  expected 
to  see  him  relax  his  efforts,  and  give  up 
the  contest  when  the  bride  disappeared, 
and  was  preparing  to  protest  strongly 
in  his  behalf  against  the  unfairness  o£ 
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the  trial,  but  to  my  snrpriBe  lie  still 
struggled  on,  find  with  a  final  plunge 
burst  through  th«  curtains  of  the  hist 
polog  and  rejoined  liia  bride.  The 
mnsic  suddenly  ceased,  and  tlie  throng 
of  natives  began  to  stream  out  of  the 
tent.  The  ceremony  was  evidently 
over.  Turning  to  Meroneff,  who  with  a 
delighted  grin  had  watched  its  progress, 
we  inquired  what  it  all  meant.  "  Were 
they  married  1 "  *'  Da's/*  was  the  affirma- 
tive reply.  **  But,'-  we  objected » ^*  he  didn't 
catch  her."  *^  She  waited  for  him,  your 
honor,  in  the  last  polog,  and  if  he  caught 
her  there  it  was  enough/*  *^  Suppose  he 
had  not  caught  her  there,  then  what  ? " 
*^  Then,"  answered  the  Cossack^  with  an 
expressive  shrug  of  commiseration, 
**  the  *  baidnak  ■ — poor  fellow— would 
have  had  to  work  two  more  years," 
This  was  an  interesting  feature — for  the 
bridegroom  I  To  work  two  years  for  a 
wife,  undergo  a  severe  course  of  willow 
sprouts  at  the  close  of  his  apprentice- 
ship^  and  then  have  no  security  against 
a  possible  breach  of  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  bride  ;  his  fuith  in  her  constancy 
must  be  unlimited.  The  intention  of 
the  whole  ceremony,  was  evidently  to 
give  the  woman  an  opportunity  to  mar- 
ry the  man  or  not  as  she  chose,  since  it 
was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to 
overtake  her,  unless  she  voluntarily 
waited  for  him  in  one  of  the  pologa. 
The  plan  showed  a  more  chivalrous  re- 
gard for  the  wishes  and  preferences  of 
the  gentler  sex,  than  is  usual  iu  an 
*'  unreconstructed  "  state  of  society,  but 
the  manner  of  its  execution  must  have 
been  very  unpleasant  to  at  least  oue  of 
the  contracting  parties.  I  could  not 
ascertain  the  significance  of  the  chas- 
tisement inflicted  upon  the  bridegroom. 
Bodd  suggested  that  it  might  be  em- 
blematical of  married  life — ^a  foreshad- 
owing of  future  domestic  experience; 
but  it  seemed  more  probable  to  me,  that 
it  was  an  attempt  at  anticii^utive  justice 
in  view  of  the  chastisements  which  the 
man  might  administer  to  his  wife  qfur 
marriage*  Whatever,  however,  was  the 
motive,  it  was  certainly  an  infringement 
of  the  generally  recognized  prerogatives 
of  the  sterner  sex,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 


countenanced by  all  Komks  who  Ikvor 

strict  marital  discipline. 

KOHAK    "stimulant" ^  "  ITOIT'*      TOTT 

HAVE  A  TOAD-STOOL  t^ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
we  removed  to  an  adjacent  trot,  and 
were  surprised  as  we  came  out  bto  the 
open  air  to  see  tbree  or  four  Koraks 
shouting  and  reeling  about  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  intoxication ;  celebrmt* 
ing,  I  suppose,  the  bappy  event  which 
had  just  transpired.  I  knew  that  theft 
was  not  a  drop  of  alcoholic  liq nor  in  sU 
northern  Kamchatka,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  any  thing  from  which  it  could  be 
made,  and  it  was  a  mystery  to  roe  how 
they  had  succeeded  so  soon  in  getting 
hopelessly,  thoroughly,  undeniably 
drunk.  Even  Ross  Browne*s  beloved 
Washoe,  with  its  "  Howling  Wilderness 
Saloons  ^*  could  not  have  turned  out 
more  discreditable  specimens  of  intoii* 
cated  humanity  than  those  before  tia 
The  exciting  agent,  whatever  it  mi^ 
be,  was  certainly  as  effective  in  its  le* 
suits,  and  as  quick  in  its  operation,  as 
any  *' tanglefoot,"  or  *M>ottled  lighl- 
ning  '*  known  to  modem  civilization.  We 
were  not  so  far  in  advance  of  the  bar- 
barians after  all  They  seemed  to  bare 
solved,  by  a  happy  intuition,  the  prob- 
lem which  civilization  has  so  long  stu- 
died; viz.,  how  to  get  drank  in  the 
shortest  possihie  time,  and  in  the  most 
effective  way.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
both  conditions,  tho  Korak  method 
takts  precedence  over  all  others  which 
I  have  ever  seen*  They  get  drunk  by 
eating  that  species  of  fungus  vulgarly 
known  as  a  toad-stool !  The  plant  is 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Although  a 
violent  narcotic  poisou  when  taken  in 
large  quantities,  it  acts  upon  the  bimiii 
and  nervous  system  in  small  doses,  veij 
much  as  does  alcoholic  liquor,  and  it  is 
used  as  a  stimulant  by  nearly  aU  the 
Siberian  natives  between  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  and  Behring^s  Straits.  Its  habitual 
use  completely  shatters  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  its  Bale  by  the  Hassiiins  to  the 
natives  is  made  a  penal  otfence  by  Rus- 
sian law.  In  spit^,  however,  of  d]  pro- 
hibitions, the  trade  is  secretly  carried 
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t>n^  and  I  have  seen  twenty  dollars* 
worth  of  fur8  bought  with  a  single  tun- 
gm.  The  Koraks  would  gather  it  for 
themaelvea,  but  it  requires  the  shelter 
of  timher  for  its  growth,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  on  the  barren  steppes  over 
which  they  wander,  so  that  they  are 
obliged,  for  the  raoat  part,  to  buy  it  at 
enormous  prices  from  the  Russian  trad- 
era.  It  may  sound  strangely  to  Ameri- 
can can*,  but  the  invitation  which  aeon* 
vivial  Korak  extends  to  his  passing 
friend  is  not  **  Come  in  and  have  a 
drink,"  but,  **  Won*t  you  go  and  take  a 
toad-stool  t  ^*  Not  a  very  alluring  pro- 
posal^ perhaps,  to  a  civilized  toper,  but 
its  effect  upon  a  dissipated  Korak  is 
magicftl  I  Far  into  the  night  we  heard 
the  shouts  and  barbarous  songs  of  the 
Korak  bacchanalimifl,  and  our  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  many  unpleasant  dreams 
of  being  chastised  with  willow  switchcB 
for  getting  druuk  upon  toad-stools. 

KORAK   STAGINATION. 

Our  travel  for  the  next  few  days  was 
fatiguing  and  monotonous.  The  un- 
varying routine  of  our  daily  life  in 
smoky  Korak  tents,  and  the  uniform 
^tneas  and  barrenness  of  the  eountry 
over  which  we  journeyed  became  inex- 
pressibly tiresome^  and  we  looked  for- 
wai'd  in  daily  anticipation  to  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  of  Ghijiga,  which  was 
the  Mecca  of  our  long  pilgrimage.  To 
spend  more  than  a  week  at  one  time 
with  the  wandering  Koraks,  without  be- 
coming lonesome  or  homesick,  requires 
an  almost  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
mental  ri'St^urce.  One  is  thrown  for  en- 
tertainment entirely  upon  himself.  No 
daily  paper,  with  its  fresb  material  for 
thought  and  discussion,  comes  to  en- 
liven the  long  blank  evenings  by  the 
tent  fire ;  no  wars  or  rumors  of  war,  no 
coup  d^etat  of  state  diplomacy,  no  ex- 
citement of  political  canvass  ever  agi- 
tates the  stagnant  intelleetual  atmo- 
sphere of  Korak  existence.  Removed 
to  an  infinite  distance^  both  physiaiUy 
and  intclle<!tually,  from  all  of  the  inter- 
ests, ambition^  and  excitements  which 
make  up  our  workl^  the  Korak  simply 
exists,  like  a  human  oyster,  in  the  quiet 


waters  of  his  monotonous  life.  An  oc- 
casional birth,  or  marriajje,  the  sacrifice 
of  a  dog,  or  on  rare  occasions,  of  a 
man,  to  the  Korak  Ahriman ;  and  the 
infrequent  visits  of  a  Russian  trader,  aro 
the  most  prominent  events  in  his  hi.story 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  I  found 
it  almoS't'inipossible  sometimes  to  real- 
ise, as  I  sat  by  the  tire  in  a  Korak  tent, 
that  I  was  still  in  the  modern  world  of 
railroads,  tdegrapUs,  and  newspapers.  I 
seemed,  by  some  magical  contrivance 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  to  have  been 
transported  back  through  the  long 
cycles  of  time  to  the  age  ot'  the  tlood, 
and  made  a  dweller  in  **  the  tents  of 
Shem  and  Japheth."  Not  a  suggestion 
was  there  in  all  our  surroundings  of  the 
vaunted  enlightenmeut  and  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  wo 
gradually  accustomed  ourselves  to  the 
new  and  strange  conditions  of  primitive 
barbarism,  our  recollections  of  a  civil- 
ized life  faded  into  tlie  unreal  imagery 
of  a  vivid  dream* 

EORAK  SUPERSTITIONS, 

Our  long  intercourse  with  the  Wan- 
dering Tribes  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  observing  many  peculiar  ceremonies 
and  customs,  which  would  very  likely 
escape  the  notice  of  a  transient  visitor, 
and  prominent  among  them  were  the 
incantations  and  wild  religious  cere- 
monies of  their  native  priests,  or  *^  Sha- 
mans." I  had  read  in  Wrangel Us  Travels 
some  account  of  the  euperstitions  of 
the  Northern  Tchucklchis,  and  bad  long 
endeavored  to  gain  an  insight  into  those 
of  the  Wandering  Koraks,  but  their  re- 
ligious belief  is  very  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood.  The  central  idea 
of  propitiatory  sacrifice,  which  testifies 
everywhere  throughout  the  world,  to 
the  common  origin  of  the  diverse  races 
of  men,  prevails  among  all  the  North 
Asiatic  tribes ;  but  the  Tchuckteliis  and 
Koraks  have  some  superstitions  and 
ceremonies  which  are  peculiarly  their 
own*  Like  the  Araucans,  and  many  of 
the  South  Ajiierican  natives,  they  give  to 
their  gomi  deities  a  eubordinale  and  al- 
together passive  character,  but  attribute 
to  the  spirits  of  evil  unlimited  power 
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and  TindictiTe  paadoodi  wliich  are  only 
to  be  quieted  by  frequent  sacrifice^  and 
the  strict  observance  of  certain  propi- 
tiatory rites.  In  an  intenuediate  poai- 
tioD  between  man  and  the  evil  gpirita, 
Btand  the  "  fiham/ins/*  or  native  priests^ 
who  act  as  interpreters  of  the  latter's 
will,  and  who  usually  oflfer  up  the  sacri- 
fices for  a  whole  band.  Famines,  con- 
tagious and  epidemic  diseasesT  earth- 
quakea,  severe  storms,  and  all  other  mi* 
usual  phenomena,  are  considered  as 
manifestations  of  the  evil  spirits'  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  "  shamans  ^*  are  at 
once  consulted  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  appeasing  their  wrath.  The  priest 
to  whom  application  is  made,  assembles 
the  people  in  one  of  the  largest  tents, 
puts  on  a  long  robe  marked  with  fan- 
tastic figures  of  birds  and  beasts  and 
ciuioiis  hieroglyphic  emblems,  unbinds 
his  long  bhiek  hair,  and  taking  up  a 
large  native  drum,  begins  to  siug  in  a 
subdued  voice  to  the  accompaniment  of 
slow,  steady  drum  beats.  As  the  song 
progresses,  it  increflses  in  energy  and 
rapidity,  the  priest's  eyes  seein  to  be- 
come fixed,  he  contorts  his  body  as  if  in 
spasms,  and  incieiises  the  vehemence  of 
Ms  wilil  chant  until  the  tlnim  beats 
make  on e  con t i  nuou s  roll .  Then  spri ng- 
ing  to  his  feet  J  and  jerking  his  head 
convulsively  till  his  long  hair  fairly 
snaps,  he  begins  a  frautic  dance  about 
the  tent,  and  finally  drops  apparently 
exhausted  into  his  seat.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  delivers  to  the  awe-stricken 
natives  the  message  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  evil  spirits,  and  which 
usually  con  sits  of  an  order  to  sacrifice 
a  certain  number  of  dogs  or  reindeer,  or 
perhaps  a  man  to  the  offended  deities, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  whether  his  perform- 
ance is  the  trick  of  a  clever  impostor, 
or  a  curious  psychological  phenomenon. 
The  **  ahaman  "  really  seems  to  believe 
that  he  is  poaaessod  by  evil  spirits,  but 
the  tricks  to  which  he  sometimes  re- 
sorts, such  as  swallowing  live  coals,  and 
piercing  his  body  with  knives,  are  evi- 
dently deceptions.  The  natives  them- 
e*>ive»  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  the 
of  the  pretended  inspirationj  and 


have  been  known  to  whip  the  *' sha- 
man "  severely,  in  endeavoring  to  indnee 
a  reversion  of  his  decree.  If  his  forti- 
tude, however,  sustains  him  through  the 
infliction,  without  the  exhibition  of  any 
human  weakness,  his  authority  as  a 
minister  of  the  evil  spirits  is  vindicated, 
and  his  commands  obeyed.  Aside  from 
the  sacrifices  which  are  ordered  by  the 
^^shamans,^'  the  Eoraks  o0er  geoenl 
oblations  at  least  twic43  a  year,  to  seosre 
a  good  catch  of  fish  and  a  prosperous 
season,  and  wc  frequently  saw  twenty  or 
thirty  dogs  suspended  by  the  hind  legs 
on  long  poles,  over  a  single  encamp- 
ment. Quantities  of  green  grass  are 
collected  during  the  summer,  and  twi^ 
cd  into  wreaths,  to  be  hung  around  the 
necks  of  the  slaughtered  animals,  and 
oflferings  of  tobacco  are  always  thrown 
to  the  evil  spirits  when  the  Eoraks  _ 
cross  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  Their  ■ 
dead  are  burned,  together  with  all  their  ' 
personal  efiects,  in  the  hope  of  a  final 
resurrection  of  both  spirit  and  matter,, 
and  the  sick,  aa  soon  as  their  recoveiy 
l:>ecomes  hopele&a,  are  either  stoned  to 
death  or  speared.  I  have  the  fact  from 
eye-witnesses  of  many  such  murders 
among  both  Tchucktchia  and  Koraks* 
The  Russian  Church  is  endeavoring  by 
missionary  enterprise  to  convert  all  the 
Siberian  tribes  to  Christianity ;  and  al- 
though their  efforts  among  the  Tongooa, 
Youkttghiri,  and  Chuances  have  been 
followed  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  soo- 
cess,  the  fiercer  and  more  independent 
nations  of  tlio  Koraks  and  Tchucktchis, 
which  do  not  acknowledge  sttbjectiou 
to  the  Russian  Government,  treat  its 
religion  with  contempt.  Little  can  be 
accomplished  until  the  character  of  tha 
Russian  priesthood  is  completely  re- 
formed, for  a  more  ignorant,  degraded, 
and  vicious  body  of  professedly  Chris- 
tian teachers  does  not  exist,  than  that 
which  represents  the  Greek  Church  in 
the  remote  Russian  settlemcnta  of  Si- 
beria. 

KORAK   POLITICS   AKD   UAm^lt^ 

The  government  of  the  wandering 
tribes  Is  practically  democratic.  Bach 
band  chooses  its  own  '*  tyon,'*  or  leader. 
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tf>  wliom  all  matters  of  trifliui;  impor- 
tance are  referred,  autl  wIioj^c  decisions 
are  generally  respected ;  but  all  qae^ 
tions  of  a  more  Berious  nature,  are  con- 
sidered in  a  council  of  the  whole  band. 
They  acknowledge  no  supremo  head  or 
chief,  except  in  the  event  of  war»  each 
band  being  entirely  in  dependent  of  all 
others.  Experience,  however,  has  taught 
the  Russian  Government,  that  these  scat- 
tered and  dismembered  tribes  can  unite 
in  the  cJefence  of  their  liberties  against 
foreign  invasion,  and  that  their  prow^a 
and  bravery  in  such  a  cause  are  not  to 
be  despi&ed.  Many  times  within  the 
paat  century,  they  have  defeated  the 
Siberinin  Cossacks  in  ftiir  fight,  and  al- 
though  the  Kni^sians  have  been  nomi- 
nally masters  of  the  soil  since  1700, 
they  have  never  yet  compelled  the  wan- 
dering tribes  to  acknowledge  their  au- 
thority. In  the  contract  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Russian 
American  Telegraph  Co.,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  former  fthould  furnish 
troops  for  the  protection  of  the  line  in 
the  vicinity  of  Beh ring's  Straits ;  but 
the  experience  of  all  om-  exploring  par- 
ties proved  that  such  precautions  would 
be  entirely  unnecessary,  and  might  pro- 
voke the  wandering  tribes  to  hostilitj, 
instead  of  restraining  them.    Cruel  and 


barbarous  although  they  may  be,  they 
have  never  been  known  to  commit  an 
act  of  treachery,  and  I  regret  to  say,  that 
just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
intercourse  w^ith  Russian  cmlhfUkm^  ia 
their  character  lowered  and  depraved. 
The  genuine  Siberian  Arab,  who  has 
never  seen  a  Russian,  is  frank,  honest, 
hospitable,  and  generous,  in  his  dealings 
with  strangers,  and  I  cheerfully  pay  my 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  tribe  of  wan* 
dering  Koraks  with  whom  I  have  lived, 
and  in  whose  tents  I  have  securely  slept, 
without  a  ftingle  companion  or  weapon, 
two  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Russian 
outposts. 


Night  after  night,  as  we  journeyed  to 
the  northward,  the  polar  star  approach- 
ed nearer  and  nearer  to  the  zenith,  until 
fimiUy,  at  the  sixty-third  parallel  of 
latitude,  we  caught  sight  of  the  whito 
peaks  of  the  Stimavoi  Mountains  at  tho 
head  of  Penjinsk  Gulf,  wliich  marked 
the  northern  boundary  of  Kamchatka. 
Under  the  shelter  of  their  snowy  slopes, 
we  camped  for  the  lat*t  time  in  tho 
smoky  tents  of  the  Koraks*,  ate  for  the 
last  time  from  their  wooden  troughs,  and 
bade  farewell  with  little  regret  to  tho 
desolate  steppes  of  the  peninsula,  and 
to  tent-life  with  its  wandering  people. 


TffiES  NEW  FUEL, 


I 


The  subject  of  fuel  is  at  all  times 
and  to  all  classes  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant one,  from  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  minutest  every *day  ex:- 
periences  of  life,  ranking  next  to  food  as 
a  necessity  of  man*:^  existence.  In  the 
United  States,  coal  and  wood  having 
been  abundant,  very  little  want  of  fuel 
has  ever  been  felt,  yet  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  deman  I  has  swept  away  our  for- 
ests, until,  in  tlie  older  settled  portions, 
wood  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  fuel, 
and  the  immense  consumption  of  coal 
is  causing  a  gradual  increiii^e  of  price, 
BO  much  so,  that  the  cost  and  supply  of 
fuel  is  to  become  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  in  the  future  of  our  country. 


The  question,  can  any  other  substances 
than  those  now  in  use  be  brought  into 
general  requisition  as  fuel,  can  be  hap- 
pily answered  in  the  affirmative.  In 
many  foreign  countries^,  peat,  a  kind  of 
turf,  has  long  been  used  to  some  extent 
among  the  lower  classes  for  fires,  those 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps  cut- 
ting out  patches  of  earth  and  drying  it 
in  the  sun  for  this  purpose,  and  it  ha-% 
ocx^asionaily  been  made  to  do  duty  ia 
furnaces,  forges,  and  steam  engines ;  but 
it  is  reserved  for  Yankee  ingenuity,  and 
American  enterprise,  to  convert  our 
marshes  and  uncultivated  lowlands  into 
a  marketable  article,  having  a  far  wider* 
spread    value    than    the    agriculturist 
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now  dreams  of^  whose  sole  knowledge 
of  it  consists  in  making  it  contribute  to 
the  growtii  of  liis  crops* 

Peat  ia  the  spongy  substance  found  iu 
almost  every  flut  country,  filling  up 
cavities  in  the  surface,  and  constituting 
what  is  called  hog.  This  varies  in  color 
from  light  brown  to  black,  and  in  con- 
sLstency  from  bran-paste  to  that  of  clay 
iu  a  bank.  It  is  composed  of  vegetable 
matter^  generally  mosses  and  species  of 
aquatic  plants  iu  different  stages  of 
decomposition;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  locaEties  where  it 
abounds^  its  formation  may  be  thus  ac- 
connted  for; — where  pools  of  water 
collect,  the  soil  under  which  is  retentive, 
the  water,  not  being  absorbed,  stag- 
nates^ and  provided  the  surface  evapora- 
tion is  not  great,  forms  a  pond.  Around 
the  borders  of  this  pond  various  kinds 
of  aquatic  jjlaats,  sedges  and  mslies, 
soon  make  their  appearance,  and  by 
reproduction,  gradually  creep  in  toward 
the  centre,  until  the  whole  smfaco  be- 
comes covered.  In  proccsa  of  time, 
when  several  races  of  these  have  suc- 
ceeded ooe  another,  and  mnd  and  slime 
have  accumulated  at  the  roots,  and 
around  the  decaying  stems,  a  spongy 
mass  results,  which  is  well  calculated 
for  the  propagation  of  mosses.  Under 
a  constant  supply  of  moiBture,  these 
various  species  thrive,  and  by  progres- 
sive growth  ultimately  form  the  peat 
bogs.  This  formation  is  commonly  con- 
fined to  the  temperate  zones^  where 
evaporation  is  slow,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  more  or  loss  saturated  with  humidity* 
It  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  low 
land,  for  it  is  often  found  in  mountain- 
ous districts,  and  the  constant  formation 
of  clouds  on  these  elevated  regions  is 
favorable  to  its  growth. 

The  depth  of  the  peat  bogs  in  the 
United  States  as  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, is  from  one  to  twenty  feet,  with 
an  average  of  from  six  to  eight  feet; 
but  til  ere  are  some  locaUtiea  in  the 
Western  States,  where  it  has  attahied  a 
depth  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty 
feet.  It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  fossil, 
and  the  dense  compact  peat  represents 


tlie  first  step  in  the  progressive  changes 
Irom  vegetable  substances  to  mioenl 
coal 

Peat  has  long  been  known  to  the  an* 
cienta,  for  Pliny,  in  his  natural  history, 
expresses  his  pity  for  the  **misenible 
people ''  living  in  East  Frieslaad  and 
vicinity  in  hig  day  who  "  dug  oat  with 
the  hands  a  moor-earth,  which,  when 
dried,  they  used  for  preparing  their 
food  and  warming  their  bodies,"  A 
letter  of  sanction  was  given  by  Abbot 
Ludolph  in  the  year  1113  to  some  em- 
ployees of  a  nunnery  near  Utrecht,  to 
dig  turf  from  his  own  bog  for  its  use, 
and  in  Beckmann's  **  History  of  Inven- 
tions 'Mt  is  mentioned  as  fuel  during 
the  years  1190,  1191,  ISOl,  and  1210. 
It  was  used  in  Scotland  as  early  at 
1140,  and  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  it  la 
his  manuscripts  in  1259.  Breto  men- 
tions turf  among  the  productions  of 
Flanders  in  1223,  and  Philip  the  Fair 
made  use  of  it  in  1308.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  the  early  days  of  German  monas- 
teries. In  1500,  charred  peat  was  used 
in  the  Freybcrg  smelting  houses,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  in  England  in  thft 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dr.  King,  an  Irish  writer,  in  1685,  says 
of  turf ;  **  As  our  wood  has  been  im- 
politically  destroyed,  and  coal  beii^ 
very  limited  in  extent,  we  could  haidly 
live  without  some  bogs.  When  this 
turf  is  charred,  it  serves  to  work  iron, 
and  even  to  make  it  in  a  bloomcry,  or 
iron  work.  Turf  charred,  1  reckon  tho 
sweetest  and  wholesomest  fire  that  can 
be ;  fitter  fof  a  chamber  and  for  con- 
sumptive people,  than  either  wood^ 
stove  coal,  or  charcoal."  In  1757, 
mention  is  made  of  a  stratum  of  peat^ 
near  Newbury,  in  Berks,  which  waa 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  in  width, 
and  many  miles  in  length*  The  depth 
was  from  one  to  eight  feet,  and  a  great 
number  of  oaks,  alders,  willows,  and 
firs,  were  found  to  be  lying  irregularly 
in  it.  Fossils  of  animals  were  also 
found  imbedded  in  this  deposit 

While  the  immense  peat  foniiationa 
of  the  Old  World  are  well  known,  many 
of  our  own  country  remain  unexplorecL 
In  the  New  England  states^  Vermont^ 
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New  Hamp&liire,  Masgacliusettd,  and 
Connecticut,  have  the  most,  Tvhile  Maine 
and  BhodeMand  bflTe  the  least  number 
of  bogs.  In  New  York  State,  nearly 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  it  were  diacover- 
€cl  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  cedar 
fiwauipa  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  and 
the  marshes  about  the  Raritan  river 
contain  a  large  amount  of  pent  Mary- 
land and  PennsylTania  have  but  little^ 
there  being  none  in  the  coal  and  oE  re- 
gions of  the  latter  State.  Wc  trace  it 
aa  far  eouUi  as  Virginia,  where  it  exists 
in  immense  quantities  in  the  great  Dis- 
mal 8wanii>»  it  liaring  the  growth  of 
aged,  and  being  IVoni  twenty  to  forty 
feet  in  depth.  On  the  southern  coast, 
below  Virginia,  there  are  no  traces  of 
its  formation.  It  crops  out  largely  in 
the  West.  Ohio  has  on  its  lake  slope 
from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
acres,  one  third  of  which  has  been 
leased,  and  is  being  successfully  worked 
by  a  comjiany  of  practical  men  from 
Cleveland,  Michigan  is  known  to  have 
over  thirty  thousand  acres,  with  indica- 
Hibrn  of  more.  In  Indiana  are  immense 
feat  bogs,  two  of  which  are  very  rich 
in  the  depoait^  one  extending  along  the 
Kankakee  river  sixty  miles,  from  tlxrce 
to  tour  miles  wide,  and  in  depth  from 
ten  to  forty  feet,  from  South  Bend  to 
the  Illinois  line ;  and  the  other  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan,  within  fifteen 
miles  from  Chicago,  containing  peat 
fuel  enough  to  la&t  that  city  a  thoui^md 
years,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  its 
inhal>itants.  Northern  HHnoia  has  large 
deposits  near  the  Misdssippi  river.  The 
valleys  of  WiBConsin  are  full  of  it.  As 
yet,  but  few  bogs  have  been  found  in 
Iowa,  but  Minnesota  has  thousands  of 
acres,  there  being  enough  around  St. 
Paul  to  supply  that  city  for  a  century. 
It  has  been  recently  discovered  along 
the  line  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
cific railways,  and  the  Tula  marshes  of 
California  are  identical  in  formation 
with  peat  bogs.  It  seems  to  have  been 
especially  supplied  to  the  prairie  sec- 
tions where  a  scarcity  of  fuel  prevails, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  existing  in  the 
minds  of  practical  men,  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  that  the  yield  of 
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peat  in  quantity  will  equal,  if  not  over- 
run, that  of  coal,  and  that  it  is  a  more 
economical  and  valuable  fuel  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  or  dome^itic  use. 

A  systematic  plan  of  manufacture  is 
in  operation  at  a  bog  recently  opened 
near  Ravenna,  Ohio.  The  peat  is  dug 
to  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet 
with  shovels  and  slanes,  the  Utter  being 
a  kind  of  spade,  with  a  wing  at  the 
aide  bent  at  right  angles  with  tlie  blade, 
ao  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a  Bquarc,  and 
loaded  into  dump  csirs  which  arc  drawn 
up  an  inclined  plane  upon  iron  rails  by 
friction  gearing,  and  the  contents  rap- 
idly emptied  into  an  immense  hopper 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  crude  peat.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper  is  a  large  elevating  belt  running 
over  drums  upon  which  the  peat  is 
thrown  and  rapidly  carried  into  the 
condensing  and  moulding  machine. 
Two  men  are  all  that  are  required  to 
keep  the  machine  full.  The  condensing 
and  manipulating  machine  is  run  by 
steam  power.  It  receives  tlie  crude  peat 
from  the  elevating  belt  in  a  wet  or 
moist  state,  and  delivers  it  in  a  smooth 
homogeneous  condition  through  ten 
ovAl  shaped  dies,  each  3|  inches  by  4} 
inches  in  area,  from  which  it  is  deliver- 
ed on  drying  racks,  passing  horizontally 
imder  the  machine.  Each  rack  is  26  -  73 
inches,  constructed  of  light  pine,  hold- 
ing five  bare  or  canea  of  peat,  which 
when  dry  wiH  yield  to  each  rack  Arom 
tliirty  to  sixty  pounds  of  fuel,  accord- 
ing to  the  density  of  the  peat.  The 
racks  are  carried  from  the  machine  on 
an  inclined  tramway  made  of  light  fric- 
tion wheels,  so  that  the  racks  will  al* 
most  glide  from  their  own  gravity. 
These  racks  are  taken  from  the  tram- 
way and  set  up  like  an  inverted  V,  on 
the  drj-iog  ground,  where  being  exposed 
to  the  Bun,  and  the  air  circulating  freely 
around  and  between  the  bars,  they  dry 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  are 
ready  to  bo  loaded  into  cars  for  ship- 
ment and  use.  The  distance  between 
the  legs  or  base  of  the  A,  being  the 
same  as  their  length,  the  drying  ground 
is  greatly  economized.  An  acre  will 
hold  about  five  thoueand  of  these  racks, 
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from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thou- 
eand  being  a  requisite  complement  tor 
the  macliinery,  Sixtt'en  men  and  ten 
boys  on  the  rack  way  will  make  eighty 
tons  of  prepared  fuel  per  diem — ^indeed 
there  ia  hanlly  a  limit  to  the  capacity 
of  the  machinery  if  labor  enough  is 
employed.  With  thirty-eeven  men  dig- 
ging and  clearing  off  the  racks  from 
the  tramway,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  dried  fuel  can  be  made  per  day. 
This  fuel  can  be  deliTered  at  a  less  price 
than  the  best  coal,  and  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring it  for  market  is  lighter  than  that 
required  in  coal  mining.  It  can  be 
afforded  as  low  as  $4,50  per  ton,  and 
even  lower,  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  bogs^  and  it  is  more  economl- 
cal  than  coal. 

An  analysis  of  the  surface  peat  of  this 
bog  gives  the  following  result :  Carbon 
68  per  cent.;  oxygen,  18;  water»  16; 
and  ash  3.68  per  cent.  It  also  con- 
tains ammonia,  acetate  of  lime,  fixed 
and  volatile  oil  a.  The  deeper  the  peat 
found,  the  richer  is  it  in  carbon,  and 
there  are  portions  of  the  bog  which 
will  yield  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
The  average  amount  of  carbon  thus  far 
ascertained  by  analysis  of  the  various 
peat  bogs  of  the  United  States  equals 
50  per  cent« 

The  charcoal  made  from  peat  is  ex- 
ceedingly dense  and  pure.  Its  hefiting 
and  resisting  powers  have  been  amply 
tind  severely  tested,  and  with  the  mo&t 
satisfactory  results.  It  has  been  tried 
in  puddluig  and  air  furnaces,  improving 
the  tiuality  i>f  the  iron  melted.  The 
strength  of  peat  charcoal  iron,  proved 
in  the  onlinary  manner,  is  considerably 
above  the  average  strength  of  iron  of 
the  best  brands.  Iron  mad4  with  peat 
cJutrr'>al  mil  nnt  ftpUnter.  It  has  been 
fouod  by  analysis  to  possess  almost 
identical  qualities  with  wood  charcoal, 
and  is  therefore  better  fitted  for  many 
purposes,  stich  as  the  manufacture  of 
gunpi->wder,  and  the  working  of  iron 
and  steely  &c.  "Wlicn  condensed  peat  b 
carbonized,  it  gives  a  fine  coherent  coke, 
which  amounts  to  about  thirty  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  and  contains  very  little 
ash.    The  density  of  thie  coke  is  great- 


er than  that  of  wood  charcoal,  being 
found  to  range  from  913  to  1040. 

For  generatujg  steam  it  is  invaluable. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  steamers  ply* 
ing  between  Limerick  and  Clare  com- 
menced its  use.  The  Shannon  steamers 
used  it>  and  are  still  continuing  it  as  a 
fhel.  The  Great  Western  Railway  of 
Canada  has  used  it  for  ten  years.  The 
English  and  French  locomotives  have 
been  run  with  It  successfully.  It  has 
been  tried  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Stat^,  and  the  testimony  of  all  railway 
and  steamboat  engineers  who  have  tried 
it,  either  in  its  cnide  or  manufactured 
state,  is  that  it  is  the  only  fuel  for  rail- 
ways or  steamers,  because  it  ignites 
readily,  bums  freely,  producing  intense 
heat  without  cinders,  sparks,  or  soot, 
with  very  little  smoke  and  no  clinker, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  imdcr 
a  boiler,  steam  is  generated  much  more 
quickly  than  by  coal  or  wood^  the  flues 
and  tubes  of  the  boilers  are  kept  free 
from  soot,  clean  and  bright,  and  there- 
fore in  better  condition  to  make  the 
heat  available,  and  the  grate  bars  are 
not  burned  out  and  injured  aa  with 
coal,  while  for  the  comfort  of  passen* 
gers  it  is  the  only  fuel  that  can  be  used 
without  the  annoyance  of  smoke,  dirt 
and  sparks.  The  reason  it  has  not  been 
generally  introduced  is,  that  it  has 
never  been  msnufoctured  in  any  one 
place  on  so  largo  a  scale  as  to  aifurd  a 
constant  supply ;  as  those  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  of  manufacturing  it  can 
as  yet  hardly  comprehend  the  enormous 
amount  which  will  be  required  to  sup* 
ply  the  market  when  it  comes  into  gen* 
eral  use.  Companies  are  now  being 
formed  all  over  the  Union,  to  take  up 
these  peat  lands  for  the  mannfar^ure  of 
peat  fuel.  The  New  York  Central,  Kcw 
York  and  Boston,  Hudson  River,  Ver- 
mont Central,  and  other  CASteni  rail- 
roarla,  have  tested  it  successfully,  and 
what  is  now  needed  is  to  set  men  to 
work  the  bogs,  get  out  the  fiiel,  and 
supply  the  demand. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment with  green  peat  fticl  on  tha 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  November, 
1880,  made  by  engine  No  158,  with  six- 
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tfi^  freiglit,  one  passenger,  and  one 
baggige  car^  run  from  Montreal  to  Pres- 
cott  Junction,  distance  one  hundred  and 
twelve  miles : 

Total  rise  in  grade, aOOft. 

Total  weight  of   eightwrn  can  and 

fkmgkt, 865,000  Iba. 

IHjtaaceroii,.. llSmilo* 

Lost  thne  made  up  in  rtmniog  botirccti 

YoDdrouil  and  Matilda,  76  milcfl,  110  mln. 

Total  woiglit  oi  peat  oonsumcd, ......  7»4aO  Iba. 

Taltifiof  fUol»  at $3.50 per  ion... $11.66 

Tuel  coninmedpormileTUi^........*  66|  lb*. 

Cost  of  fool  per  mile, 10  etc 

Kiimberofcar  mibB  nut, 3,01(tiDi]G* 

Pud  oonxiunod  per  cojr  mile  run, 360  lb& 

The  cost  of  drawing  a  car,  containing 
over  ten  tons  of  freight,  one  mile,  was  a 
trifle  over  hulf  a  cent.  The  cost  of  the 
peat  was  considerably  less  than  wood- 
It  worked  to  better  advantagej  and  wat* 
in  every  respect  far  superior  to  any 
other  fuel.  The  locomotive,  when  strain- 
ed, in  ascending  heavy  grades,  or  in 
quick  running  on  a  level  road,  produced 
abundance  of  steam^  and  kept  blowing 
off  the  whole  time.  By  diminution  of 
the  blastj  additional  power  was  gained, 
and  the  consumption  of  fuel  reduced.* 

As  to  the  comparative  cost  in  niniiing 
a  locomotive  with  coal,  wood,  and  peat, 
the  foO  owing  result  will  show  for  itself: 
For  11  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty*one  miles  run  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  of  Canada,  the  cost  was : 

Coal,  295  ton^,  at  |10  per  ton,, 120.50 

"Wood,  iil  cords,  at  IT  per  nord,. 30J7 

Peat,  ^  toni,  at  |o  per  too IT.fiO 

This  shows  a  gain,  with  the  increased 
quantity  of  peat  over  coal,  of  nearly 
one  half  in  the  saving  of  expense.f 

Peat  is  beginning  to  be  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  during  the  past 
winter  was  tested  in  Lexington,  Massa* 
chusetts,  in  a  Stewart  cooking  stove, 
and  said  to  be  better  adapted  to  culi- 
nary purposes  than  wood  or  coal,  espe- 
cially for  broiling  and  baking,  and  also 
fur  heating  irons,  as  a  peat  fire  can  be 
graduxited  to  suit  the  weather  and  the 
occasion.  It  takes  but  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  starting  of  the  fire  to  heating 
the  oven  preparatory  to  baking,  and 
the  bilkers  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 

*  Beport  Orand  Trualc  Ealliray,  I9e7.     t  Ibid, 


have  recently  tested  it  m  their  oveng, 
say  they  prefer  it  to  any  other  ^cl  they 
have  ever  used.  In  stoves,  the  recepta- 
cle for  fuel  should  be  small tir  than  that 
used  fnr  coal,  and  of  less  depth ;  and  so 
it  should  be  with  grates  and  furnaces,  a& 
^om  its  rapid  combustion,  it  rec^uires  to 
be  renewed  more  frequently  than  coal, 
and  should  be  burned  with  much  less 
draft.  When  its  i«al  value  is  appreci- 
ated, stoves  and  ranges  wiU  be  readily 
constructed,  so  as  to  regulate  the  draft 
required. 

In  the  mamifacturc  of  gas,  its  proper* 
ties  have  been  tested  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  when  mixed 
with  coal,  it  produces  a  high  illumina- 
ting power.  Gas  manufactured  from 
peat  has  been  in  use  in  Paris  and  Berlin 
for  some  years.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  success  at  the  PortUnd 
(Maine)  Gas  Works,  and  at  Utica,  New 
York.  Tlie  chief  impurity  of  gas  made 
from  peat  h  carbonic  acid,  which  re- 
quires considerable  slacked  lime  for 
pun  tying  it,  and  thereby  is  expensive ; 
but  when  peat  is  mixed  with  coal,  it 
makes  a  superior  quality  of  gas  at  a 
comparatively  light  expense. 

In  pyrotechnics,  it  is  superior  to  char- 
coal manufactured  from  dogwood  and 
alder.  In  the  manufacture  of  these,  its 
comlaustion  is  more  instantaneous,  and 
its  files  more  brilliant  than  any  other 
substance  employed,  and  the  pyrotech- 
nists of  Europe  have  long  used  it  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
the  mEiuufacture  of  fireworks. 

The  elements  of  peat  derived  by  dis- 
tillation, are  described  by  Professor 
Brande,  as  follows :  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia, employed  in  the  preparation  of 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  of 
caustic  ammonia,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fertilizing  composts ;  AcdaU  of 
Lifiie^  lai^ely  consumed  by  calico  prin* 
turs ;  PyToxylic  spirit^  commonly  culled 
Wood  Alcohol,  used  in  vapor  lamps, 
emittiug  a  brilliant  light;  also  in  the 
preparation  of  vamiahcs ;  Naphtha^  for 
making  varnishes  and  dissolviog  crude 
India  rubber ;  Heavij  and  FLrM  OiU^  for 
lubricating,  for  a  cheap  oQ,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  lamp-black,  and  Parof- 
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Jine^  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles. 

Peat  has  been  used  for  pavements, 
and  when  combined  with  an  artificial 
•isphaltiim,  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  coal  tar,  it  forms  a  solid  and 
elastic  road-bed,  superior  in  many  ro- 
spects  to  native  asphaltnm.  The  ten- 
dency of  thiB  artificial  asphalt  to 
crack  and  break  is  counteracted  by  the 
strong  fibre  of  the  peat ;  which,  if  add- 
ed to  chalk  and  tiir  while  warm,  acts  as 
a  binder  when  the  mans  is  cooled,  ob- 
viating its  brittle u ess.  Fibrous  portions 
reduced  to  pulp,  mixed  with  from  live 
to  ten  per  cent  of  rag  pulp  of  the  same 
consistency  has  been  used  in  France  for 
making  coarse  paper^  and  experiments 
have  been  made  in  some  of  the  paper 
manufactories  of  the  United  States. 

For  building  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, peat  has  been  used  in  DuhUn, 
Ireland,  for  cornices,  roofing,  and  other 
parts  of  buildings,  being  prepared  in 
solid  blocks  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
artificially  dried.  Toys,  fancy  articles, 
and  ting!?,  have  been  produced  from  the 
eame  materiah  On  account  of  the  resi- 
nous and  vegetable  matter  in  some  of 
the  peats,  they  form  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  tanning  purposes. 


Peat  has  strong  antiseptic  qmiHties, 
It  is  a  valuable  disinfectimt  and  deodor- 
izing agent,  and  an  absorber  of  al]  nox- 
ious vapors.  It  will  prevent  choleni  and 
fever  from  spreading.  It  renden  the 
air  of  a  sick-room  pure  and  agreeable* 
As  a  compost,  two  cords  of  peat  mixed 
with  one  cord  of  clear  stable  manut«^ 
forms  a  valuable  fertilizer ;  and  the  aahes 
of  peat,  which  abound  in  carbofQaH^ 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  are 
naecl  to  great  advantage  on  some  aalls, 
and  are  admirable  for  clover.  Tbej 
make  a  very  serviceable  cement,  and  are 
useful  lor  polishing  lithographic  stoDM, 
and  metallic  plates.  Free  alkali  maj 
always  be  traced  in  peat  ashes;  but 
alkali  exists  in  it  rather  oa  silicate^  as  in 
leached  a^hes.  These  ashes  certainlj 
possess  a  value,  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  waste. 

Wlien  we  consider  that  every  acre  of 
peat  found  m  the  United  States  is  cal- 
culated to  he  good  for  one  thousand 
tons  of  condensed  fuel,  at  a  cost  of 
about  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  prepa- 
ration, the  amount  of  solid  wealth 
which  theee  immense  beds,  when  work- 
ed, will  add  to  the  country,  leavei 
coal  and  petroleum  far  in  the  back- 
ground. 
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LOUrs   BOUILLIET,   OR  THE  E3ff0  OF  ROMAimClSM.— BY  EX-B0MAI?T1CUB. 


The  other  evening,  I  looked  for  a 
book  to  i>iit  me  to  sleep.  For  a  mo- 
meut,  I  hesitated  over  M.  Clomagerau's 
second  volume  on  "  Taxation  under  the 
Monarchy ;  '*  bat,  fearing  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  would  keep  me 
awake,  I  decided  instead  upon  a  volume 
of  venues  which  had  been  claiming  my 
attention  since  18C7,    There  have  been 


times  when  such  long  neglect  would 
have  been  impossible ;  for  I  ever  dearly 
loved  poetry.  But  now  it  was  not  love 
wliich  led  me  to  the  poem.  These 
verses,  I  said,  will  serve  as  a  genUe 
transition  to  the  seoseless  dreams  of 
sleep;  and  with  that  antidpatios,  I 
opened  "MelaBnia,*'  a  Roman  tale,  by 
Louis  BouiUiet.  Now,  BouilUet  waa  not, 


*  BdUifT^i  Notf^^Jn  a  former  UDrabor  of  tie  Mii^rtizi&o  wo  had  ocoanon  to  olltide  to  a  new  book,  **  La 
Terrc,**  recently  publLghed  by  a  yoting  French  invaiit,  EliiAe  Reclut,  Wo  now  hare  the  plMCure  of  w»l- 
fWDiing  to  our  oolumxu  another  paper  from  the  pyn  of  hb  brother,  Elia  Eoclii&  Thetr  iuudw,  well 
known  in  France,  will  be  boct  rcoognUed  In  Amcricft  aa  belon^ng  to  tlui  ndie^  wing  of  th»  FnooH 
dtmocricv  of  whifh  Umia  Blane  k  so  promm^nt  a  reprcsentatiyts.  Their  writioffa,  aj  thoao  of  ttll  tbtto 
^  and  piindplG*  by  thetubtle  tnduocment  of  doable  mMUimf  which  f^^tfwhmnt  m^ 

*-  ^  purport,  FMd  liko  th«  cipher  icnt  by  priwncn  to  girc  ifioonot  of  their  oooiIim— 

4o  ttiku  tncrios  at  liberty. 
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id  not,  a  mediocre  poet ;  the  journals 
and  reviews  have  created  for  him  a  fair 
reputation,  especially  through  their 
theatrical  cjiiicisms.  He  excited  at  one 
time  many  sangiiiuo  hopes ;  he  passed 
for  a  fiiture  leader  in  literature,  and 
douhtless,  more  than  once  a  friend  had 
prophesied  over  a  glass  of  champagne — 

**  Ttt  MnrcoIluA  eri«  t " 

For  the  sake  of  getting  sooner  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  I  began  in  the  middle, 
I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that, 
having  skimmed  the  second  half,  I 
wanted  to  read  the  first,  for  the  subject 
interested  me ;  I  perceived  that,  perhaps 
imcon*ciously^  the  author  had  given  us 
a  very  vivid  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
time  in  which  we  have  the  happiness  to 
livo.  The  sitnutions  that  he  tkpicts  are 
only  too  well  known  to  us ;  the  charac- 
ters that  he  brings  into  action,  strike  ug 
as  if  we  ourselves  had  met  them  tho 
evening  before,  at  the  theatre,  the 
promenades,  or  in  the  streets ;  and  in 
looking  at  tlie«c  sketches  we  should  ha 
able  to  say  whether  or  no  the  portraits 
resembled  the  originals.  If  the  author 
dresses  his  heroes  in  toga  and  tunic,  in- 
stead of  bcfitowing  on  them  pantaloons 
of  the  latest  fashion, — it  is  by  the  same 
artifice  that  sculptors  emfjloy  when 
they  curve  tho  busts  of  their  contempo- 
raries in  marble.  If  he  makes  his  per- 
sonages speak  Latin,  it  is  in  order  to 
follow  the  precept  of  Andro  Chi-nier — 

I*  Sot  del    Bi]j«tft  nonTMiiz,   fldjoat    dos    rcra 

For  one  empire  bears  a  strange  family 
likeness  to  another.  Paris,  in  ISOO, 
cannot  greatly  differ  in  its  political  in- 
stitutions, and  in  its  public  life,  from 
Komc  of  the  Caesars  in  180.  This  pre- 
tended tale  will  t>e,  w©  are  sure,  con- 
sulted by  our  future  historians  in  pre- 
ference to  the  official  harangues  of  our 
prefects  and  ministers,  and  to  the  re- 
ports of  our  functionariesw  For  the 
artist  J  in  virtue  of  his  nature,  is  posses- 
sed of  a  marvellous  insight,  that  is  able 
to  grasp  the  character  of  an  epoch  as  a 
whole,  to  detect  its  distinguiBliing  fea- 
tures, to  isolate  them  and  point  them 
out  to  our  duller  perception.    Objects 


reflect  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet  as  in  the  most  i>erfect  mirror :  his 
imagination,  like  a  solar  microscope, 
projects  on  a  screen  the  image  enjargedi 
but  absolutely  correct,  of  ail  that  has 
been  submitted  to  its  objective.  Leas 
than  all  other  men  can  the  artist  ab- 
stract himself  from  his  own  work,  and 
efiace  the  stamp  of  his  own  personal- 
ity ;  for  it  is  his  very  businees  to  reveal 
his  own  inmost  character  in  reproduc- 
ing nature  and  the  objects  by  which  he 
is  surrounded.  In  vuin  he  changes  the 
medium,  the  language,  the  costume, — 
the  general  truth,  instead  of  losing, 
gains,  the  principal  fact  is  lirooght  out 
into  stronger  relief  by  throwing  off  vul- 
gar details.  The  artist  imitates  the 
algebraist,  who,  by  the  method  of  sub- 
stitution^  dbenga^cs  the  unknown  nu- 
cleus of  its  equations.  Disguises 
constitute  the  best  devices  for  exliibit- 
ing  our  follies,  our  illusions,  our  con- 
cealed desires ;  and  masquerades  bring 
out  the  character  of  physiognomies, 
which  could  hardly  be  deciijhered  in 
the  ordinary  costume  of  street  or  draw- 
ing-room. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  under 
cover  of  a  romance  in  the  time  of  Corn- 
modus,  M,  Louis  Bouilliet  is  relating 
the  condition  of  Caxsarian  France  in  the 
happy  days  of  M.  de  Momy,  at  the  mo- 
ment  when  the  Empire  became  consoli- 
dated by  the  process  of  the  Crimean 
War. 

The  heroine  is  a  prostitute,  the  hero 
a  barrister,  who,  after  various  frolics, 
becomes  a  Zouave.  Then  come  in  order 
a  Senator,  a  professional  poisoner,  a 
cook,  a  buffoon,  an  Emperor,  all  Qye 
with  artistic  trades,  each  in  his  way ; 
for,  curious  to  note,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  drunkards,  parasites, 
and  low  people,  introduced  incidental- 
ly, there  Ls  nobody  in  this  history  but 
artists,  and  not  a  single  honest  man.  It 
is  unfortunately  true  that  art  may,  dur- 
ing a  long  time,  survive  liberty.  Itself 
an  intellectual  aristocracy,  art  is  easily 
reconciled  to  hierarchies  and  an  absence 
of  equality,  and  occupied  in  producing 
objects  of  luxury  (especially  at  epochs 
of  decadence),  it  willingly  takes  the 
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side  of  tbe  ricb  dosses^  upon  whom  it 
lavishes  open  flattery  and  secret  con- 
tempt. 

MoreoTcr,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
servitude^  the  artist  is  the  only  man 
who  has  preserved  a  shadow  of  inde- 
pendence^ and  whose  pretensions  to 
originality  enable  Mm  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  history.  When  there  no  longer 
exist  cither  men  or  citizens,  there  al- 
ways remain  individuals  ready  to  drape 
themselves  proudly  in  the  mantle  of  tbe 
artist. 

At  a  superficial  glance,  the  poem  in 
question  might  pass  as  an  amusing 
Btory  vivaciously  tokl,  but  before  read- 
ing out  the  volume  tbe  reader  feels 
^ddy,  as  if  sea-sick^  after  wliirling 
among  so  many  lies,  debaucheries,  and 
unclean  gluttonies.  Jest  leads  to  Batire, 
baseness  alternates  with  ignominy.  Not 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  amidst  these  per- 
ftunes  of  painted  cuurtesans,  these  hic- 
cups of  drunken  muleteers^  these  greasy 
smells  fi-om  au  ^dile's  kitchen  ;  not  a 
clean  pbice,  not  a  tuft  of  grass  in  the 
midst  of  these  vile  sewers^  and  heapa 
of  impure  garbage. 

At  tbe  date  of  this  book,  in  1857,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  au  honest  man 
to  breathe  in  France.  Bonapartlam, 
fitrengthened  by  the  English  Alliance, 
cnwreathed  with  the  laurels  of  the 
Crimea,  dreamed  of  absolute  power; 
nay,  more,  it  dreamed  of  peri>etiiity.  Lux- 
ury was  enonnons,  speculations  swept 
off  millions  and  millions  at  the  Bourse, 
The  CrcdU  Fonci&r^th^  CrMh  Mobilier, 
the  Cai.°se  M?ires,  were  so  many  Califor- 
nias.  The  bourgeois  believed  himself 
rich,  with  a  portfolio  stuffed  with  shares 
in  the  Grand  Central  aud  the  DocJbi 
JfapoUon,  Peasants  sold  their  provis- 
ions dear,  soldiers  had  high  pay,  cures 
fattened  in  their  livings,  and  tortured 
poor  schoolmasters  at  leisure.  Cardinals 
eat  in  the  Senate,  bankrupts  at  the  Min- 
iature dea  Finances  J  pirates  were  mar- 
shals, galley  slaves  and  swindlers  ad- 
ministered justice  and  revised  the  laws. 
People  had  good  cheer^  and  led  a  joyous 
»re.  But  what  mortal  sadness  for  those 

'lom  triumphant  crime  had  not  been 
*   to    vanqmsh    or    seduce  1 


They  continued  to  protest,  in  their  con- 
science— not  in  words,  for  their  lips 
were  sealed  by  the  proeurenr  impSri^tl, 
Bcrutinized  by  sneaking  spies.  They 
had  nothing  but  anger  to  divert  their 
heart^sorenees,  and  nothing  but  heart- 
ache to  soothe  their  anger.  After  so 
many  magnificent  hopes,  there  only  re- 
mained to  them  bitter  vexations,  only 
hate  against  their  enemiea,  and  rancor 
against  their  friends,  or  hate  agaitist 
their  friends  and  rancor  against  their 
enemies,  we  know  not  well  which.  The 
soul  that  had  lately  soared  ao  high^  now 
lay  upon  the  ground  like  a  balloon  col- 
lapsed by  the  escape  of  its  gas^  like  a 
bladder  rent  with  a  knife,  pierced  by 
innumerable  pins.  But  in  spite  of  all 
probabilities,  certain  hearta  continued 
to  hope — they  belonged  to  that  irre- 
pressible party  who  art  alufttyB  packing 
their  trunka.* 

At  this  moment  passed  by  a  poet.  In 
one  glance  he  surveyed  the  situation, 
aoalyzed  it  like  a  true  realists  He  aaw  the 
miserable  band  of  outlaws,  he  peroeiTed 
them  creeping  into  factories,  work^hops^ 
laboratories,  wherever  they  could  find  a 
place  among  the  most  humble  htboren ; 
during  the  night  sheltering  themsdirea 
under  stones  from  tbe  walls  of  their 
BepubMc,  overthrown,  pillaged,  disman- 
tled. Amidst  these  ruins  the  wind  whi^ 
tied  sharp  and  cold ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time there  was  banqueting  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  The  young  Louis  BouUliet 
was  not  obliged  to  chill  himself  in  the 
rain  and  the  mud  and  the  wind  and  the 
famine,  and  liis  poem  is  given  from  his 
own  standpoint.  Paulus^  his  hero,  waa 
the  clandestine  ofispring  of  a  village 
gill  of  the  Campagna,  who,  having 
been  led  astray  by  a  Senator,  found 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  go  to 
Kome  to  exercise  the  lucrative  trade  of 
a  sorceress.  She  strangles  goats  to  con- 
coct pernicious  philters,  but  she  loves, 
adores  her  son.  She  lodges  him,  feeds 
him,  sends  him  to  school,  folloi%i  liia 
every  movement  with  long  paamoiw^ 
looks.    From  a  sentiment  of  delicacyi 
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*  We  noed  not  cxpUis  this  czpotwadioo  lo  t^i 
whom  poliUcol  oocorreaoea,  in  1S62,  dtoro  to  Loih- 
doD  and  BmoelB. 
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she  refimins  from  disclosing  her  mater- 
nity, and  Paulas  is  too  thoughtless  to 
suspect  it.  He  is  a  handaome,  robust 
boy,  determined  to  eat  the  best  food 
and  <lrink  the  best  ivine,  to  enjoy  a 
largQ  and  easy  life.  Selfish  and  pas- 
sionate,  ho  leiiTes  conscience  to  fools ; 
moraEty  appears  to  him  a  whimsical 
oddity,  and  scruples  sheer  nonsense. 
Has  he  ever  condescended  to  think 
about  such  prejudices?  Has  he  ever 
seenj — except  in  books  and  fables— any 
examples  of  loyalty  and  devotion  ? 
Moreover,  at  epochs  ruled  over  by  any 
Commodu!*,  virtue  is  reserved  for  the 
senators  and  the  magistrates  delecjated 
by  Caesar,  and  the  chevaliers  who  finger 
the  public  funds.  It  is  official  virtue. 
As  to  the  non-official,  dii«gusted  with 
.the  homage  of  vice,  disf^sted  with  hy- 
pocrisy, it  takes  refuge  ia  the  bottom 
of  the  well  that  has  long  starved  as 
an  asylum  for  her  sister  Truth. 

Wliat  is  there  to  be  got  without 
working !  What  occupation  is  suitable 
for  a  fellow  so  thougbtless  as  not  to 
trouble  himHcIf  to  learn  who  arc  the 
authors  of  his  days  ?  one  who  believes 
neither  in  the  Republic,  nor  in  the  Em- 
pire, in  justice  nor  judges  ?  Such  a  one 
may  well  become  a  barriBter-at-lnw. 

4!7ist  im  metior  dianiiaiiit,  et  bien  digno  d^  on  vie, 

IPttr  Cutor  oi  Pollux  I  quolqu  en  dinsot  lot  vietix, 

<tti«  da  polio  du  Tuots  lo  totir  ingenlouz, 

£t  do  toidro  le  phroso  nroc  la  faQtalsie, 

Ootome  on  MirpeDt  marbrd  dunt  un  jon;^l€>iir  d^ Ajde 

Boulo  autour  de  ma  fl&ocs,  ot  deroule  !«&  nocudjs. 

^otro  h^ro  avait  en  ftbondjmoQ 

TouLcA  let  qualitifit  que  marqucat  lot  outeuis« 

Uooil  flrmci,  its  xkvmnoDs^  loUdoa,  In  jmliimioB 

Da  corpi,  fit  la  Turtu  (lu'il  fitot  ftuz  omtoom 

It  is  in  the  fortunes  ot  this  brilliant 
rhetorician  that  the  author  undertakes 
to  interest  us.  Uenceforth  we  are  to 
follow  this  fine  youth j  specimen  of  im- 
perial regime,  from  the  cellar  of  his 
mother,  ^e  fortune-ti^ller,  to  the  bou- 
doir of  MelsBuis,  and  thence  pass  directly 
to  scat  ourselves  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Senator  Marcius. 

As  the  latter  gave  good  d! oners, 
Paul  us  contrived  to  insinuate  himself 
into  hiB  house,  in  the  company  of  a 
parasite.  Before  presenting  us  to  the 
high  state  functionary,  the  poet  intro- 
duces the  cook, 


**  Ccfft  plui  qvkH  \e  tribooo,  lo  Ooiual,  rRdllc, 
Plus  quo  lo  scxuitcar  ot  quo  Ic  ehc^aHcr, 
I^  Conml  en  ua  jour  peui  aortxr  dtt  ta&nge  ; 
Le  eaphoo  doo  campi  fidt  dc«  Empflrtun ; 
MftiSf  cntre  Tnrt  ditinfl  qu^  veui  en  partefv, 
11  fiint  tkVL  cauiRior  le  penlliile  laboar, 
Xa  scicuccF  profonde,  ct  quo  dC-i  iul  jrnnc  A^, 
II  idt,  commo  xitx  oivaiitf  pnll  enr  le«  ftnteotfl 
I*  cuiaibior  parftut;  Bait  ftTant  toulo-choM 
l^VLTt  do  la  ptilitiquo  ot  d&s  gouvoniiaonU.** 

Besides  this  inimitable  treasure,  the 
fortunate  ^dile  possessed  the  dwarf 
Coracoides,  who  had  been  made  a 
dwarf  on  purpose  and  to  order. 

PauluB  having  done  justice  to  the 
wine«  and  viands,  makes  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  get  up  an  intrigue  with  the 
daughter  of  his  host*  The  buffoon  ar- 
ranges a  time  and  place  for  an  interview, 
but  Melsenis,  inspired  with  a  furious 
jealousy,  gives  information  of  the  ren- 
dezvous, and  PaulUB  naiTowly  escapes 
being  cut  to  pieces.  He  saves  himself 
for  the  moment,  but  the  jEdile  has  a 
long  arm,  and  Paulua,  believing  himself 
lost,  is  meditating  schemes  of  drown- 
ing, when  he  happens  to  fall  in  with 
the  gladiator  ilirax,  who— 

**  EUit  libro,  ot  qui  prf  t  lo  maiiar  doa  cjotaTei." 

lith'ax's  description  of  the  triumphs  and 
glories  of  his  profession  is  so  vivid  and 
fascinating  to  our  young  orator  seeking 
a  refuge,  that  he  is  easily  persuaded  to 
become  a  gladiator,  and  finds  he  has 
not  gone  down  in  the  world  by  ex- 
changing the  fontm  for  the  arena. 

A  meeting  between  Paulus,  now  ttt- 
tired  in  the  garb  of  a  gladiator,  and  his 
old  master  of  rhetoric,  Polydtunus,  is 
well  described,  Polydamus,  amazed  at 
the  transformation,  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion. **I  am  gladiator/'  says  Paulus, 
"  and  from  choice/^  This  was  the  I3nal 
blow.  To  Polydamua  the  ancient 
world  seems  reeling;  fighters  and 
clowns  are  corrupting  the  fatherland, 
and  the  criers  will  soon  claim  place  on 
Parnassus  itself.  "  AJas  I  "  he  cries, 
"  eloquence  lies  low." 

"Master,"  says  Paulus,  "fencing  is 
the  sister  of  true  eloquence.^* 

**  A  phiAso  70U  handle,  or  ytm  poUe  a  dAit, 
»Ti«  olvnys  rhetoricT  Mid  ilways  wi." 

"There  is  no  difference,  except  that 
the  arena  ia  wider,"    "  But  glory,  O  my 
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Bon  I ''    "  I  am  eatiafied  with  wine  and 

love  and  life." 

••  Then  sighed  the  old  man.  Paul  had  beedleM  dealt 

A  cnuhing  fatal  blow.    He  vdlod  hia  agisd  jfiwc, 

Riilsed  hii  arm  slowly  to  the  inunortol  akies, 

▲od  loog  itood  BUent^  lodt  m  sad  reTories 

On  axi*8  lamimted  ruiii^ ;  then  slowly  kft  tbo  rootm, 

Maro  pompons  than  ti  grand  exordium.** 

I  tliiok  it  was  the  author's  intentioB 
that  this  scene  should  be  comic  Never- 
theless, this  imprcBsion  is  hut  very 
sightly  conveyed »  For  Polydamus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cook  Bacca^  is,  h\ 
the  whole  extent  of  the  va^t  Koman 
Empire,  the  only  person  we  can  perceive 
who  is  luit  absolutely  worthless.  It  ia 
true,  the  unhappy  old  man  is  nothing 
hut  an  artist  in  sophismB^  a  juggler^  who 
plays  tricks  with  empty  phrases^  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Bcholasticiau  •  hut  he  is 
devoted  to  hia  art,  he  believca  himself 
to  be  the  depositary  of  the  traditions 
from  the  great  orators^  he  has  for  gods 
Hortensiua  and  Marcus  Tullius^  he 
knows  the  names  of  Scipfo  and  Cato, 
he  trembles,  perhaps,  at  the  terrible  re- 
collection of  the  Gracchi.  Some  distant 
reflection  from  the  antique  Republic  il- 
Inrainatca  the  forehead  of  the  old  rheto- 
rician ;  hut  because,  after  his  kind,  he 
was  honest,  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn 
him  into  ricHcule,  For,  by  liia  fii^t 
hlow,  Pauhis,  the  gladiatorial  aj^pren- 
tice,  wonnds  the  heart  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, who,  losing  henceforth  faith  in  the 
destinies  of  his  art,  can  no  longer  teach 
with  enthusiasm,  and  will  die  soon 
after,  smitten  to  death  by  **  a  barbarism 
that  he  encountererl  by  chance/' 

We  are  at  liLst  introduced  to  a  com- 
bat in  the  Coliseum.  The  circus  is  then 
the  highest  institution  of  the  Empire. 
The  Government  has  taken  pains  to 
alienate  the  citizens  from  public  affairs ; 
it  has  seized  the  monopoly  of  politics, 
administration^  science,  commerce,  in- 
dustry,  religion, literature,  and  art.  What 
remains  to  do  for  those  who  are  not 
doomed  to  slavery,  properly  called,  who 
have  some  leisure,  are  not  bent  over 
their  trade  hun*^ry  and  pale,  or  do  not 
Hrann  with  their  sweat  some  mlserahle 
of  ground  ?  Doubtless  the  poets 
entirely  deprived  of  occupation, 
I  rhyme  acrostics  and  official 


odes.  The  painteis  still  manttfSiCtojg 
rehgious  pictures,  and  artidm  dt  piUe^ 
they  exhibit  in  brilliant  colors  the  k^ 
gust  Csesar,  now  cleaving  the  ikulla  of 
his  enemies  in  distant  expeditiona,  now 
inmidating  his  people  with  benefits  and 
charities.  And  the  orators  f  We  see 
by  the  poor  Polydamus  what  remftuu 
of  them.  The  wisdom  of  S.  S.  Ex.  Ex. 
Messieurs,  the  ministers,  renders  poUti- 
cal  eloquence  useless;  the  routine  of 
office-holders,  disciplined  by  precedents, 
serves  much  better  the  dispatch  of  bosi' 
ness  than  the  chattering  of  lawyers,  and 
the  improvisations  of  stump  speaken. 
The  orators,  chased  from  the  forum, 
have  been  obliged  to  metamorphoae 
themelves  into  rhetoricians,  and  the  Itff 
public  has  been  compelled  to  foUow 
them  in  tlieir  schools.  The  nation  haa 
really  nothing  left  to  do,  having  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  their  right  of 
deciding  for  peace  or  for  war,  the  taxei^ 
the  duties,  and  every  thing.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  nation  cannot  awajs  be- 
take itself  to  children's  gamea  and  co- 
nundrums. From  time  to  time  man  had 
need  of  something  positive,  something 
real  and  material.  Well  t  what  ia  there 
more  serious  than  a  fight  to  the  death, 
than  hatchets  and  spears  driven  into 
human  flesh ;  what  more  moving  than 
the  rightful  drama  of  man  in  conflict 
with  man,  of  man  wrestling  with  wild 
beasts  ?  The  circus  games  are  not  vaia 
amusements  as  superficial  moralists  have 
pretended.  On  the  contrary,  they  are- 
of  the  highest  governmental  utility,  r&-' 
spectable  on  the  same  ground  as  a  state 
religion  ;  they  make  part  and  parcel  of 
every  Csesarian  system  with  any  pre- 
tence to  perfection.  This  ia  why  the 
Empire  covers  itself  with  arenas  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  this  is  why  we 
find  at  Bayonne  as  at  Burgos,  at  Ki&- 
raes,  as  at  Montx>ellier,  at  Rome  as  at 
Seville,  everywhere  men  fighting  against 
wild  bulls.* 

Our  Paulus  becomes  then  a  gladiator, 
and  in  this  capacity,  cover*  himself 
with  glory.   He  merited  the  suSrage  of 

•  A  bnlt-fight  ma  nee&tlf  st^va  »4  ih»  Bzpott^ 
tion  At  HATre,  lu  a  oomplinugBt  to  t^  l^qnm 

Eugenic* 
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Commodus,  who  was  wcl'  posted  iu 
such  mnttera.  The  Empire  had  insti- 
tuted the  circua,— by  the  logic  of 
things,  the  circus  infltalled  the  gladia- 
tors at  the  summit  of  the  Empire, 

BoQ  of  Marcus  Aurelius^  a  stoic  oa 
a  throue,  a  wise  and  magnanimous  Em- 
peror, who  well  deserved  to  have  been 
a  simple  citizen,  Commodus,  bora  to 
personify  insanity  and  cruelty ^  was  a 
curious  example  of  hereditary  laws  iu 
morals  aud  dynasties.  The  world  is  still 
astonished  at  the  spectacle  of  an  all* 
powerful  Emperor,  as  lascivious  as  Helio- 
gabalus,  delighting  to  cut  the  throats 
of  his  wives  and  his  sisters.  Proud  of 
having  descendexl  seven  hundred  times 
into  the  arena,  he  armed  himself  with  a 
Bteel  sword,,  and  unwearied ly  slaughter- 

[co.«cti,rBtoJf  iw 


ed  men  defended  with  leaden  sabres, 
wretched  victims  driven  befonj  him, 
like  awine  under  the  miillet  of  the  but- 
cher, Never  a  soul  more  vile,  never  aa 
intellect  more  frivolous  has  had  at  hia 
disposal  more  absolute  power.  Never 
such  baseness  was  elevated  on  a  higher 
pedestal.  So  great  is  Ms  ignominy,  that 
Com  modus  has  exceeded  our  contempt, 
and  won  for  himself  a  species  of  respect. 
Human  race  and  society j  nature  and  art, 
combining  their  efibrts,  have  never  cre- 
ated a  being  more  monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque.  A  great  painter,  meeting  this 
prodigious  Emperor  in  liis  path,  had 
not  failed  to  do  him  full  justice;  but 
ourBouilliet  has  not  dared  to  cope  with 
his  model ;  the  portrait  is  only  half 
sketched,  flabby^  and  nerveless. 


TO-DAY:    A    ROMANCE. 

PART  II. 

CHAPTER    XI» 


^SlTKll  mOM  MM,  OUASLKr  OKATBK  TO  WXI.UAX  HOI.T. 


,  Iowa,  June  11, 18-=, 

DxAaSia:  You  told  mQ  Qot  to  write  yon, 
bat  I  did  not  promiao  I  would  not,  and  I  shall 
never  be  conteutcd  tiU  I  do.  I  wiil  not  aay 
thai  I  am  gr&teful  to  you,  for  fear  I  shall  B«t 
yon  ftwenring  at  me.  Bat  I  will  tell  you  thid  : 
I  am  the  happiest  man  alive.  I  Uave  just  come 
in  from  going  round  our  wheat  field.  Did  you 
ever  aeo  a  wheat  field  *  I  don't  mean  a  Htlle 
patch  of  fivo  or  ten  acres,  hut  such  fields  as  we 
have  out  here  I  (You  never  told  me  there  bad 
heen  fifty  ticrea  of  winter  wheat  got  in.  This 
of  itself  will  support  a  family  handsomely  a 
jear.^  Yirgiaia  aaya  it  is  the  handsomest  sight 
she  erer  beheld,  and  that  there  is  oolhlng  in 
Broadway  or  the  Fifth  Avenrae  to  compare 
with  it,  and  I  tbiok  she  is  right. 

Everything  is  as  fresh  hero  as  though  it  iraa 
made  yesterday.  No  lire  thing  aoems  to  be 
afraid  of  yoo.  When  I  walk  otit  into  the  road 
a  score  of  wild  pigeons  will  fly  up,  and  light 
over  my  head,  and  fly  bock  again  aflcT  I  pass. 
The  prairie  is  full  of  deer,  rahbit  and  grouse; 
and  aa  fur  wild  turkeys,  they  woke  me  up  every 
tnorning,  gobhhag  all  around  us.  Wo  keep 
three  cow  a,  and  make  our  own  butter,  of 
course  ;  we  have  a  poultry  yard  well  stocked 
with  fowls,  and  all  the  various  "  flxina  "  which 
help  make  life  Gomfortable.     The  climate  is 


very  fine.  It  does  one  good  to  breathe  the  air ; 
and  now  that  I  am  here,  I  wonder  why  poor 
devils  like  myself  (or  as  I  wa*,  for  I  count  my- 
self out  now)  are  willing  to  live  along  from 
year  to  year  in  the  dusty  filth  of  a  city. 

Odo  special  reason  why  I  wished  to  write 
you  is  this:  I  know  you  thought  I  wouldn't 
stick  to  it  out  here;  that  I  would  get  sick  of  it» 
and  want  to  come  back  to  Now  York,  and 
would  neglect  things  generally.  I  don't  say, 
but  it  might  have  been  so  if  I  bad  left  a  year 
sooner^  when  everything  looked  bright  at 
home.  It  took,  I  thinks  just  such  a  scbooUng 
OS  I  had  that  twelvemonth  to  open  wy  eyes. 
And  now,  though  I  say  it,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
this  country  who  att<*Dd3  more  careftilly  to  his 
business  than  your  humblo  servant.  I  don't 
pretend  I  have  become  a  good  farmer  all  in  a 
hurry,  hut  I  know  I  am  fast  learning,  and 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  old  times^  and  what  a  fool  I  used 
to  make  of  myself,  but  I  donH  let  that  worrj 
me  now.  If  I  have  any  luck,  I  shall  plough  up 
fii\y  acres  more  this  fall.  There  is  not  a  better 
quarter  section  in  this  pari  of  the  State,  and 
by  another  year  we  shall  have  a  railroad  ata* 
tion  within  ten  miles  of  \is.  My  wife's  mother 
is  a  great  comfort  to  her,  being  a  very  good 
housekeeper  and  understanding  Western  ways 
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ftrst-rate.  Itcontmaes  to  be  i  great  mystery 
to  boLh  of  them,  iintwithstaDding  all  my  expla- 
natitjiis,  how  I  secured  tbis  place  fur  Virgioia; 
tttiti  I  am  afraid  I  bavo  bad  to  tell  more  stonoa 
10  enable  me  keep  myi*Qlf  right  with  yoa  in 
ibiB  matter  than  I  cao  ever  answ^or  for.  But  I 
GflU  ttand  it  all  for  Virgiuia^a  sake.  Sho  ftuja 
she  U  OS  happj  as  she  c^a  be,  and  I  rcall j 
Ihmk  sho  is.  She  declares  nothing  would  io- 
duce  her  to  go  bftck  to  New  York. 

Yesterday  we  rode  out  together  in  the  bnggy 
QD  the  prairie.  The  handsomest  fawn  I  ever 
B*w,  nearly  fall  grown,  started  up  at  a  spring 
where  be  was  lyings  and  bounded  off  a  fc^ 
yards,  and  then  stood  perfectly  still,  looking 
sins.    Yirginia  wonld  not  let  me  shoot;  ahe 


Raid  it  would  spoil  her  ride  if  I  killed  it«  and  I 
was  glad  afterwards  I  did  Dot.  I  will  now 
bring  this  rambling  ktu^r  to  a  close,  and  hops 
you  won't  fly  in  a  passion  with  me  fbrwrltiog. 
Your  obedient  acrrant, 

ChAMU^  GlATSB. 

William  Holt,  Eaq., 
Kcw  York, 


Whea  Holt  received  tlik  epistle,  I0 
read  it  over  very  carefally  twice,  dwell* 
ing  only  on  the  paragraphs  where  Yir- 
ginia^s  Dame  was  mentioDed.  Then  he 
tore  it  in  fine  pieces,  and  threw  it  ia  the 
wast«  bosket. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


Claba  and  Dn  Bany  were  seated  to- 
gether in  the  little  library  of  Mr,  FerriE. 
They  were  to  be  married  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  day  was  not  yet  fixed,  but  it  was 
well  understood  it  would  not  be  distant. 
Then  they  were  to  leave  on  a  foreign 
tour  which  should  last  an  indefinite 
period.  Clara's  fortune  was  ample  for 
this.  As  for  Dn  Barry's,  it  had  become 
a  mere  pittance  under  the  new  era  of 
inflated  prices  and  general  extravagance. 

The  absolute  devotion  wliich  Clara 
expected  from  her  lover,  and  which  she 
was  ready  to  return  by  an  entire  conse- 
cration of  herself  to  him,  had  begun 
seriously  to  annoy  Mm.  But  the  time 
would  soon  be  up,  the  prize  secured, 
and  then  matters  would  settle  down  on 
a  more  riitional  basis. 

They  were  seated  together,  Du  Bar- 
ry had  just  come  in.  He  found  Clara 
reading  a  volume  of  Wilhelm  Meister — 
it  was  a  German  copy.  Looking  up  at 
him  as  he  took  his  seat,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Do  you  recollect  when  you  marked 
these  passages  ?  ^' 

**  Why  1  how  did  you  come  by  this 
book?" 

"  Yon  left  it  on  the  tnble  yesterday." 

"  Oh^  I  recollect,  I  took  it  with  me 
to  the  printitjg-ofSce,  where  I  was  cor- 
recting proof.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
reached  you.  I  have  a  handsome  li- 
brary edition,  which  I  will  bring  you. 
This  has  been  thumbed  bo  much  that  it 
is  unfit  for  a  lady's  hands.'* 


'T  like  it  all  the  better,''  8ud  Cbn. 
*^  It  makes  a  book  look  more  interest- 
ing. This  is  such  a  neat,  compact  litttb 
thing.  I  am  gomg  to  keep  it.  Ton 
must  bring  me  the  other  volmnes." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  fancy  them ;  though 
I  have  an  impression  the  set  is  imperfecU' 

**  I  hope  not.  Yoti  did  not  answer 
my  que  stion ;  when  did  you  make  these 
marks  ?    8top,  let  me  read  to  you,'' 

They  were  sitting  close  together,  and 
while  Clarn's  band  rested  in  Du  B&iryX 
she  read  in  English  the  following : 

*'  He  had  told  Aurclia  of  his  inter- 
course Tvith  Mariana,  and  could  there- 
fore now  refer  to  it.  Bhe  looked  him 
intently  in  the  face,  and  asked :  *  Can 
ymi  say  that  you  never  yet  betrayed  a 
woman;  that  you  never  tried,  with 
thoughtless  gallantry,  with  false  asseve- 
rations, with  cajoling  oaths,  to  wheedle 
favor  from  her  ? ' 

*' '  I  can,'  said  WUhclm ;  *  and  what  a 
warning,  my  beautiful,  my  noble  fricjid, 
is  this  melancholy  state  in  which  I  see 
you  I  Accept  of  me  a  vow  which  is 
suited  to  my  heart ;  which  under  the 
emotion  you  have  caused  me  has  settled 
into  words  and  shape,  and  which  will 
be  hallowed  by  the  hour  in  which  I 
utter  it.  Each  transitory  inclination  I 
will  study  to  withstand ;  and  even  the 
most  earnest  I  will  keep  within  my 
bosom ;  no  woman  shall  receive  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  love  from  my  lips  U> 
whom  I  cannot  consecrate  my  liCb  1 ' 
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**  She  looked  at  him  with  &  wild  in- 
difference, and  drew  Bomc  steps  back* 
ward  as  lie  offered  ber  his  Lund.  '  Tis 
of  no  mo  me  at/  cried  she,  ^bo  many 
IV omenta  teara  more  or  fewer ;  the  ocean 
will  not  swell  by  reason  of  them.  And 
yet/  continued  ahe^  *  among  thousands, 
one  woman  saved ;  that  still  is  some- 
thing;  among  thouBands^  one  honest 
man  discovered;  this  ia  not  to  be  re- 
fused* Do  you  know,  then,  what  you 
promise  ? ' " 

**  When  did  you  mark  it  ?  *' 

"Years  ago.  I  purchased  the  work 
when  I  first  came  to  Schweiufurth,  a 
few  weeks  after  I  landed.  I  have  told 
you  bow  I  used  to  live  in  that  little 
quaint  old  place." 

**  Yes,  indeed.  I  shall  insist  on  keep- 
ing this  all  the  more  now*  I  shall  look 
for  all  the  marked  pasBagea,  How  deli- 
cately you  drew  those  lines ;  very  differ- 
ent from  your  present  bold,  vigorous 
ilash." 

She  began  to  turn  the  leaves  over. 

**  I  fear  I  must  interrupt  you.  I  have 
to  take  the  book  once  more  to  the  print- 
ing-office ;  then  you  shall  have  it  with 
the  remaining  volumes.*' 

*'  Just  a  moment  l^et  me  repeat  this 
to  you.  Do  you  see,  you  have  double 
marked  it.  I  can  just  perceive  the  sec- 
ond line ;  it  is  very  faint.^^    She  read : 

**jyj  wamnn  gliall  reeeite  an  achnowl- 
edfffjunt  of  late  from  my  Up^  to  wlufm  I 
cannot  eonucratc  my  life.'''* 

"  Of  whom  were  you  thinking,  Alfred, 
when  you  drew  yonr  pencil  so  softly 
twice  opposite  these  words  ?  " 

**  Of  a  certain  young  lady,  whose  in- 
dignation I  bad  roused  by  asking  her 
to  wait  for  my  return  before  she  en- 
gaged herself j"  replied  Du  Barry,  ten- 
derly. 

**Ahj  that  is  the  charm,^*  returned 
Clara.  **Ta  know  you  never  had  a 
thought  for  any  one  but  me,  that  when 
a  boy  you  consecrated  your  life  to  me ; 
that  in  all  those  long  years  of  absence 
you  cberiflbed  only  tkia  idea,  that  your 
first,  your  only  vows,  were  breathed  to 
me.    It  ia  too  great  happiness.^' 

Du  Barry  made  a  suitable  reply. 
Clara  still  held  the  little  volume  La  her 


band,  while  she  careleasly  turned  the 
leaves. 

It  would  seem  that  ber  lover  w  as  not 
anxious  to  prolong  the  interview,  for  bo 
made  a  gesture  to  take  the  book  which 
she  was  again  beginning  to  examine. 

**  Oh,  here  is  something  else,"  she  ex- 
claimed» 

She  ran  her  eye  eagerly  over  the  page. 

**  Did  you  ever  lend  this  ? "  she  ask- 
ed,  abruptly. 

"  Never.    Why  do  you  inquire  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  has  been  so  much 
read.  This  line  is  too  delicate  for  even 
a  youth. 

She  half  held  ber  breath  as  she  look* 
ed  at  her  companion  for  his  reply. 

*^  I  could  imagine  that  some  young 
girl  did  this !  ^* 

"  Konsense,'^  He  took  the  book,  and 
read  the  paragraph  to  himself.  *^I 
confess  I  see  nothing  here  worth  mark- 
ing ;  it  is  very  commonplace.'^ 

^'  How  can  you  say  so  ?  It  is  exactly 
as  I  feel  now,  Alfred,  all  the  time.  She 
roarl  aloud : 

"  Except  Narcisse,  the  world  was  n  I  to- 
gether dead  to  me  *  excepting  him, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  that  bad  any 
charm.  Even  my  love  for  dress  w^as 
but  the  wJBh  to  please  him ;  if  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  to  see  me,  I  could 
spend  no  care  upon  it.  I  liked  to 
dance ;  but  if  be  was  not  beside  me,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  mo- 
tion. At  a  brilliant  festival,  if  ho  were 
not  invited,  I  could  neither  take  the 
trouble  of  providing  new  things,  nor  of 
putting  on  the  old,  according  to  the 
mode,** 

**  How  can  you  call  that  common* 
place  ? " 

**  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  mean  *  com* 
monplace.'  I  should  have  said  'com- 
mon.' It  is  the  gunuino  sentiment  of 
one  who  loves ;  but  an  ordinary  senti- 
ment nevertheless.  I  confess  I  w^aa 
thinking  mure  of  your  odd  surmise 
about  the  marks  than  of  what  I  was 
reading." 

Clara  laughed.  Du  Barry *3  natural 
tone  relieved  her.  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
frighten  you ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  ia 
of  late.  I  conjure  up  the  strangest  imag- 
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iniD^  Yet  who  could  possibly  have 
lca3  reason  ?  Ifc  ia  the  excess  of  huppi- 
Desa,  It  makes  me  mounifuL  I  waot 
you  near  me  every  momeot ;  I  become 
Bad  as  soon  as  you  leave  me." 

"  Tliia  will  soon  end,"  whispered  Du 
Barry  ;  '*  and  then ^^ 

They  were  intemipted  by  the  entrance 
of  Misa  Ferris,  who  came  iu  humming 
a  favorite  air.  Bh©  did  not  appear  at 
all  surprised  to  find  the  two  together, 
but  nodded  carelessly  to  her  cousin, 
who  seized  the  occasion  to  excuse  him* 
self.  With  the  volume  of  Meietcr  in 
bis  hand,  he  took  leave,  flaying  he 
would  be  iu  again  during  the  evening. 

Clara  followed  him  into  the  hall* 
**  You  will  think  no  more  of  my  folly  in 
imagining  any  one  could  have  bad  that 
book  but  yoUj*'  she  said, 

"  Certainly  not.  I  quite  understand 
how  you  feel." 


^*  You  do,  do  yoa  not  t "  exclaimed 

Clara,  eagerly, 

**  Yon  know  I  do.  And  whenerer 
any  little  thing  dlaturba  joti,  promiw 
me  you  will  at  once  speak  oat  as  yon 
did  just  now.  Then  we  con  ncTex  mis- 
understand one  another." 

''Indeed  I  will.  I  cannot  expicn 
how  happy  your  words  make  me." 

She  came  back  to  the  little  library 
radiant,  quite  ready  to  enter  into  the 
lively  vein  Miaa  Ferris  was  indolgiag 
in. 

When  Du  Barry  reached  tlie  itml, 
he  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Well  out  of 
that,"  he  said  to  himself.  **  Corse  on  my 
carelessness,  A  few  weeks  moref  and 
aU  danger  will  be  over," 

He  took  his  course  to  the  printiDg- 
office.  What  awaited  him  there^  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  in  a  &esh  chap- 
ter. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
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To  return  to  Castleton, 

For  days  after  the  extraordinary  de* 
nouement  with  Augusta  Delaine,  he  had 
the  sensations  of  one  physically  and 
mentally  benumbed,  so  terrible  was  the 
strain  on  his  nerves  and  on  his  moral 
sense. 

As  the  clear  light  of  reason  and  con* 
science  spread  healthfully  over  him,  he 
emerged  from  the  torpid  state  in  which 
he  had  temporarily  been  plunged,  into 
an  atmosphere  purer,  aa  it  appeared  to 
him,  than  he  had  ever  before  breathed. 

With  this  came  a  quiet,  calm  control 
over  his  emotions^  such  as  he  could 
never  exercise  before.  As  he  looked 
around  him,  and  then  into  the  future, 
he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  isolated; 
isolated  by  his  own  deliberate  act 
That  of  resting  his  hopes  on  an  object 
which  did  not  respond  to  Mm,  and  of 
rejecting  the  alluring  oier  made  to  his 
senses. 

**What  am  I  to  become?"  he  ex* 
claimed*  *'  Dare  I  oppose  my  personal 
aapirations  to  the  cry  of    the    many 


which  everywhere  ascends  for  reliel^  or 
is  smothered  in  the  low  mutterings  of 
despair?  Can  I  escape  the  eeose  of 
HUMAH  nESPONsiBUirrv  which  opprosei 
me  ?  Am  I  to  do  any  thing  to  Ughten 
the  load  wliich  weighs  down  the  gteat 
army  of  the  Unfortunate  ?  Ami  ready 
now  to  enter  the  lists  ?  Yes^  if  I  can 
rise  superior  to  any  circmastance ;  if  I 
can  say  necessity  no  longer  controls  me. 
With  a  sense  of  undaunted  rigbtfuln^Sy 
what  may  I  not  achieve  ?  Always  for 
the  true,  I  have  no  apprchen&iona»  no 
palpitations,  no  *  bondage  through  fear.' 
I  will  begin  again.  God  hasTOUchsafed 
me  a  vision.  Given  rest  of  soul,  with 
activity  of  mind  and  health  of  body» 
and  I  have  the  powers  of  a  god.  Why 
not  ?  Those  tantalizing  and  illiuiitabU) 
desires  no  longer  in  my  path,  and  thena 
h  Mi  end  of  Abnegation,  Forward!  The 
day  is  past  wherein  to  seek  our  own 
advantage.  Now,  a  man  no  longer  be- 
longs to  himset  But  bow  to  equalize 
human  happiness]  To  solve  riddles 
more  mysterious  than  the  Sphinx's. 
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Joy + wiroTir  x  sorrow  +  joy. 
Bong  X  wail  of  wretchednoM. 
Mirth  X  sadness. 
Dance  x  tread  of  woe. 
Crime  x  good  deeds. 
G  oilt  X  innocence. 
Depravity  x  yirtae. 
Power  X  weakness. 
Wealth  X  deetitutiozL 

One  common  hmnanity. 

**  Where  is  the  moral  mathematician 
who  shall  work  the  equation?  Will 
any  so-called '  great  philanthropist '  at- 
tempt it  ?  Let  every  individual  try,  and 
the  work  is  done.  I  will  set  about  it 
for  one." 

Such  were  the  resolves  of  our  hero, 
which,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been 


so  conscientiously  determined  on,  had 
he  experienced  no  heart  troubles.  For 
in  that  case,  things  would  have  flowed 
too  smoothly. 

He  did  not  know,  though,  what  he 
marked  out  for  himself. 

^*  Tantalizing  and  illimitable  desires 
no  longer  in  his  path,"  indeed  I  For 
how  long  the  exemption?  As  if  he 
could  get  free  from  them !  Neverthe- 
less, young  man,  keep  on  your  course ; 
carry  out  your  resolutions ;  but  do  not 
think  to  fight  this  battle  without  carry- 
ing about  you  the  full  weight  of  human 
dross,  and  being  exposed  to  the  poison- 
ed arrows  which  the  enemy  within  hurls 
into  your  very  citadel ! 


CHAPTER    xnr. 


AN  TTKLOOKXD-FOB  APPABXTXON. 


We  left  Du  Barry  on  the  way  to  the 
printing-office,  where  he  was  going  to 
correct  the  proofs  of  a  fresh  article  for 
the  "  Copernican  Monthly."  This  print- 
ing establishment  was  a  large  one,  and 
the  proprietors  had  lately  introduced 
the  e2q)eriment  of  employing  girls  to 
set  type  in  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  article  in  question  was  of  the 
romantic  order.  There  was  a  very  sen- 
timental love-affair  described,  and  the 
scene  was  laid  among  the  Alps — the 
Franconian  Alps. 

Du  Barry  was  surprised  to  find  his 
proofs  so  correct.  The  German  words, 
of  which  there  were  a  large  number, 
were  set  up  without  an  error.  He  was 
still  more  astonished  to  observe  the 
name  of  one  of  the  places  which  he  had 
mentioned  omitted,  and  another  put  in 
its  stead.  The  first  was  an  imaginary, 
the  other  the  real  name. 

Vexed  that  any  one  should  presume 
to  take  such  a  liberty  with  his  MS.,  he 
called  the  foreman,  and  asked,  ^^  Who 
set  up  that  page ;  is  it  an  American  ? " 

"  No ;  it  is  a  G^erman  girl,  whom  we 
first  employed  a  few  days  ago.  She  is 
highly  educated  and  very  intelligent, 
and  can  set  up  a  form  as  rapidly  as  any 
one  in  the  place." 

**Very   odd,"   returned  Du   Barry. 


"  There  is  not  the  slightest  error  in  my 
proofs.  But  she  has  gone  rather  too  far 
in  undertaking  to  change  a  word.  Can 
I  see  her  ? " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  step  this  way." 

At  one  of  the  "  cases  "  stood  a  young 
girl  of  no  ordinary  appearance.  She 
wore  a  close-fitting  dress  of  dark  ma- 
terial, and  her  small  and  delicate  fingers 
were  stained  with  printer^'  ink.  Her 
light  hair,  of  which  she  had  a  profusion, 
was  drawn  tight  over  her  forehead,  and 
wound  in  a  coil  at  tbe  back  of  her 
head.  Her  face  was  one  of  great  beauty. 
It  appeared  something  thinner  than 
would  seem  natural,  while  her  fine  large 
blue  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  sad 
resignation. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  the  two  who 
were  approaching,  till  the  foreman  stop- 
ped. "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  author 
of  the  article  you  have  been  at  work 
on ;  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  proofs." 

Could  Du  Barry  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  senses  ?  It  was  Charlotte  Meyer 
who  stood  before  him ! 

The  foreman  had  turned  immediately 
away.  The  case  stood  in  the  comer  of 
the  room.  Every  one  around  them  was 
busy.  Nobody  took  any  notice  of  Du 
Barry's  approach. 
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"  Charlotte  I  Good  God  1  How  came 
you  here  ? " 

There  was  no  reply.  She  stood  look- 
ing fixedly  at  him,  but  she  did  not 
apcuk. 

"  Why  did  you  leaye  Ifuremberg  t " 
asked  Du  Barry,  after  a  painful  silence. 

^*^  Wliat  was  there  in  Kuremberg  that 
I  should  stay  ? "  she  demanded  in  a 
tone  so  earnest  and  sad  that  her  ques- 
tioner hesitated  before  he  attempted  to 
reply, 

^^Bat  why  go  so  far  horn  home? 
why  come  to  America  ?  " 

*'  Home  I "  echoed  the  girl,  "  home  ! 
Can  you  tell  me  where  is  my  home  ?  I 
came  to  this  country  to  escape  from 
eoenes  and  recollections  that  haunted 
me  ih^e;  not  as  you  perhaps  fear,  to 
give  you  any  annoyance/' 

Du  Barry's  countenance  expressed  tho 
sense  of  relief  which  this  last  observa- 
tion caused,  but  he  did  not  know^hat 
to  say.  • 

**  I  know  all,  Alfred,"  she  continued, 
calmly* 

**  And  you  will  not  betray  me  ? "  he 
could  not  help  asking  with  eagerness. 

*'  Betray  you ! "  she  spoke  for  the  first 
time  with  bitterness,  *^  Is  that  a  word 
to  employ  toward  me  I    Betray  I  '* 

"Forgive  me,  Charlotte,  I  did  not 
think  what  I  was  saying,  I  have  much 
I  would  explain  to  you^  had  I  the  op- 
portunity. How  long  have  you  been 
here  ?  '* 

"  Many  months." 

"  And  why  did  you  come  f  '* 

"  I  had  not  heard  from  you  for  a 
year.^*  She  spoke  calmly,  without  agi- 
tation. 

Another  embarrassing  pause  ensued, 
embarrassing  to  Du  Barry,  for  Charlotte 
stood  quite  collected,  regarding  him 
mournfully,  as  if  she  pitied  him* 

*^Very  strange,*'  he  said,  at  last 
*'  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  you 
were  here  ? " 

**  I  only  desired  to  learn  the  worst,  I 
had  no  wish  to  see  you." 

'*  No  wish  to  see  me  I ''  exclaimed  Du 
r,  in  atone  dramatically  tender  and 
hfuL 
h.**  •f^niicd  the    other   coldly. 


**  When  I  learned  how  matters  were,  I 
was  no  longer  distracted.  1  am  now  &t 
rest.'* 

Her  face  contradicted  the  aasertioo, 
but  she  bore  herself  bravely,  Du  Barry 
saw  it,  and  felt  a  secret  satifif action. 

"  Where  arc  you  staying  t "  he  asked, 
"  We  must  have  an  inteniew  which  will 
be  undisturbed.  Can  I  not  oome  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Come  to  me  I "  she  exclaimed,  with 
digmty.  "This  is  too  much."  Shd 
turned  to  resume  her  work. 

Du  Barry  saw  his  mistake,  and  made 
haste  to  rectify  it.  "You  are  angty^ 
Charlotte,  because  you  do  not  under- 
stands I  would  make  ei:planation9  hj 
which  you  would  think  less  severely  of 
me.  In  a  word,  I  will  say  here>p  if  I  can 
have  no  fitter  time,  that  before  we  met, 
before  I  left  America,  I  had  already  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  engagement ^ 

"  Which  you  broke  on  the  first  op- 
portunity/' intemipted  Charlotte^  **  The 
less  you  explain,  the  better." 

"As  you  will.  But  if  you  knew 
every  circumstance,  as  I  am  ready  ta 
detail  to  you  if  you  will  permit,  yoa 
would  not  feel  so  bitterly  toward  mt7 

"  It  can  be  of  no  consequencG  to  yotr 
how  I  feel,  and  it  is  time  this  intenriew 
should  close,*' 

8he  turned  again  to  the  case. 

*^  Charlotte,  one  word,  we  have  each 
other's  letters.  Do  you  not  think  ^lij 
should  be  exchanged  t " 

''  Yes," 

"  I  will  bring  yours  hero  to-morroir, 
if  you  will  have  mine  ready.^ 

«  Be  it  BO." 

Du  Barry  departed  widi  an  intense 
sense  of  relief.  The  conversation  had 
been  carried  on  in  German  (though 
Charlotte,  from  long  intercourse  ^th 
her  lover,  was  equally  familiar  with  Eng- 
lish) ;  no  one  could  suspect  its  purport ; 
Charlotte  had  said  distinctly  that  he 
need  apprehend  nothing  from  her,  and 
their  letters  were  to  be  exchanged. 

*^A  good  morning's  work,*' be  said  (o 
himself,  as  he  stepped  into  the  itreet. 
"  '  From  the  nettle  danger  I  pluck  the 
flower  safety ;  ^  the  oiily  hazard  I  fear- 
ed  b  disposed  ot     1  must  overhaul 
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these  volumes  of  Meister,  and  obliterate 
all  tell-tales ;  in  fact,  I  must  submit  my 
effects  generally  to  a  scarification." 


He  walked  cheerfully  onward  till  he 
emerged  into  I^assau  street,  where  he 
encountered  Castleton. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CASTLBTOK— DU  BARST— CLASA. 


Thbse  two  young  men  now  seldom 
met.  There  was  nothing  whateyer  to 
bring  them  together. 

On  this  occasion  Du  Barry  felt  in  par- 
ticularly fine  spirits.  He  shook  his  old 
friend  warmly  by  the  hand,  exclaiming, 
"  You  are  just  the  one  I  wish  to  see.  I 
have  some  business  matters  which  must 
be  attended  to  before — ^before  the — 
event.    You  understand  ? " 

Castleton  felt  as  lawyers  usually  feel 
when  professional  topics  are  broached 
outside  of  the  office,  and  especially  on 
the  street ;  but  he  controlled  this,  and 
responded  pleasantly :  "  What  can  I  do 
for  you  f  " 

"  Settlements,  that  is  the  word,  I  be- 
lieve," returned  Du  Barry.  "  Mr.  Ferris 
tells  me  that  these  things  should  be  fix- 
ed, or  rather  that  Clara's  trustee  insists 
on  it ;  though  I  am  told  the  laws  of  this 
State  sufficiently  protect  the  property 
of  married  women  without  any. 

He  did  not  say  he  had,  with  much 
solicitude,  consulted  a  lawyer  on  the 
subject. 

"  Not  if  you  go  to  reside  elsewhere. 
I  shall  turn  you  over  to  Mr.  Pulsifer ;  it 
is  his  special  department." 

"  Nonsense,  Tom,  as  if  you  could  not 
get  these  things  up  without  sending  me 
to  him.  You  know  we  don't  like  each 
other,  and  Clara  perfectly  abominates 
him." 

"  She  does  I  I  thought  they  were 
good  friends." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken.  She  cant 
bear  the  sight  of  him." 

*^  Then  you  should  consult  some  one 
else." 

"  The  trustee  insists  that  the  papers 
be  prepared  at  your  office.  There's  a 
fix  1 " 

Du  Barry  spoke  in  his  old  free  and 
easy  way,  when  he  said  "  there's  a  fix," 
which  made  Castleton  laugh,  and  car- 


ried him  back,  for  a  moment,  to  old 
times. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  you,"  he  saidw 
"  It  is  not  in  my  department.  You  need 
not  meet  Mr.  Pulsifer.  Miss  Digby's 
trustee  is  the  one  to  call  on  him." 

"True.  It  must  be  so,  I  suppose. 
Are  you  not  tired,  Tom,  of  this  tread- 
mill life  of  yours  ?  " 

'^  Tread-mill !  Our  profession  is  es- 
pecially varied ;  any  thing  but  mono- 
tonous." 

"Oh I  I  dont  mean  that  exactly. 
After  getting  even  a  peep  at  Europe, 
were  you  not  disgusted  to  return  f " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  so. 
We  mean  to  make  our  escape  as  soon  as 
possible.  Once  across  the  water,  we 
shall  not  come  back  very  soon,  if  I  can 
prevent  it.  There  is  every  thing  here 
to  disgust  one.  Look  at  your  socie- 
ty. For  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  see 
how  you,  who  are  bom  a  gentleman^ 
can  tolerate  it." 

"  You  find  it  better  abroad  ? " 

"  Better  ?  yes,  indeed.  There  you  have 
the  refinement  and  breeding  of  high 
birth." 

"I  have  seen  only  outside  views," 
said  Castleton;  "but  what  I  did  see, 
led  me  to  give  the  palm  in  courtesy  and 
politeness  to  Americans.  I  am  told, 
too,  by  those  who  have  lived  long  in 
Europe  that  in  no  city  in  the  world  da 
you  me^t  with  so  much  general  refine- 
ment and  so  much  real  politeness  as  in 
New  York." 

"  Stuff;  all  stufl^  I  assure  you " 

"  As  to  the  accident  of  birth,"  con- 
tinued Castleton,  without  noticing  the- 
interruption,  "  you  know  I  don't  care 
that  for  it "  (he  snapped  his  fingers  aa 
he  spoke).  The  more  people  I  find,  of 
what  you  call  low  birth,  who  rise  to  » 
first-class  position,  the  better  I  like  it." 
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**  You  are  led  away  by  a  Bickly  Beoti- 
mentality/*  retorted  Du  Barry.  "  When 
we  were  boys,  we  thouglit  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  put  on  these  airs,  and  discourse 
about  equality,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but  wc  axe  old  enough  now  to 
know  better.  If  you  will  but  open 
your  eyes,  you  wiU  confess  I  am  right. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  evidences  of 
the  grossest  cormption  around?  You 
are  already  fast  getting  into  a  states  of 
anarchy.  You  will  continue  to  grow 
worse  and  worse  till  you  are  driven  for 
protection  to  the  other  extreme — des^ 
potism.  Some  of  your  wisest  men  agree 
Vfiih  me." 

**  They  are  fools  I "  exclaimed  Castle- 
ton.  He  checked  himself,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  different  tone.  "  But  grant 
you  are  right,  what  is  your  proposition  ? 
You  propose  to  run  away,  instead  of 
manfully  trying  to  help  correct  the 
evils  you  perceive  so  plainly.  Don't 
you  think  you  owe  something  to  your 
country  ?  " 

"  Stuff,  again.  Owe  something  ?  No  I 
Tib  on  abstraction,  a  pure  chimera.  The 
idea  that  it's  my  duty  to  wear  out  my 
life  in  attempting  to  reform  knaves,  cut- 
throats, and  hypocrites,  because  I  hap- 
pen to  be  bom  in  the  same  land  which 
produces  them.  That's  a  good  joke.  I 
gave  up  such  nonsense  long  ago,  and 
hoped  you  had  by  this  time.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Tom,  I  am  a  cosmopolite. 
*  1774  h&ne  iUpatrui.''  *  Good  morning.^' 

"  Will  he  make  Clara  happy  ? "  que- 
ried Castleton,  as  Du  Barry  turned  away 

He  appeared  to  suddenly  r^olve  on 
something.  He  stepped  to  his  office, 
and  left  word  there  that  he  should  not 
return  again  that  day.  Coming  out,  he 
made  his  way  '*  up-town." 

I  have  already  remarked,  that,  partly 
from  pride,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  judicious  conduct  of  Clara  toward 
him,  Castleton  was  prevented  from  de- 
claring himself  when  there  really  was 
not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  for  him. 

^ow  that  the  marriage  between  Clara 
and  Du  Barry  was  settled  on  beyond 
question,  Castleton  took  a  resolution, 

«sa  iPoU  gffi  %h6n  U  my  oouniTj. 


*'''  I  am  not  satisfied  to  part  from  to 
without  a  word,^*  be  said  to  himsdC 
^'  I  will  avow  what  I  feel^  siiuoe  tiMn  It 
no  longer  occasion  for  the  least  misOD- 
derstanding.** 

In  due  time,  he  reached  the  nsiiletice 
of  Mr.  Ferris,  and  inquired  if  Mia  Dig- 
by  was  in*    He  was  told  she  was. 

Sending  up  his  name,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  little  library,  where  Clara  wn 
accustomed  to  reoeiye  her  lAtamle 
friends. 

What  reminiscences  it  awoke  in  Cas- 
tleton^s  breast  1  How  many  hapfij 
hours  had  he  spent  with  her  in  tliil 
room !    How  many 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  day-dretia 
by  the  entrance  of  Clara  benelf.  Bhe 
had  been  in  a  joyoua  mood  all  day. 
The  morning's  interview  with  her  lovtr 
was  such  a  satisfactory  one,  and  he 
was  to  be  with  her  again  in  the  eren- 
ing.  She  was  entertaining  tbe  kindast 
fecEngs  toward  all  the  world  when  Cu" 
tleton  was  announced. 

8he  hastened  to  welcome  him  wana* 
ly.  **  An  unexpected  pleasure,^  she  said. 
*'  You  liave  neglected  me  shamefhily  of 
late." 

"  We  have  both  been  a  good  deal  oe- 
Cttpied,  I  imagine,'^  was  his  reply ;  "  and 
now  I  only  come  to  say  a  sort  of  good* 
by  to  yon.'' 

**  Are  you  going  away  ?  " 

*'  No,  but  you  are,"  said  Castietoo, 
smiling,  while  the  young  lady  looked 
grave.  "  Clara  "  (he  had  not  called  her 
Clara  for  a  long  time  before),  "  dara,^* 
said  Castleton,  in  his  peculiar,  low,  im- 
pressive tone, "  you  know  perfectly  weU 
how  I  have  always  felt  toward  you. 
You  now  belong  to  my  old  friend— my 
rivaL  If  I  have  a  wish  of  the  heart,  it 
is  that  you  and  he  shall  be  happy  to* 
gether.  You  may  think  it  strange  I 
desire  distinctly  to  avow  that  I  have 
always  loved  you.  I  should  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  myself  unless  I  did  bo. 
That  is  a  reiklity  of  the  past.  There  is 
no  longer  a  propriety  in  its  eontinoanoe. 
A  word  more.  Little  as  we  can  know 
the  future,  I  am  certain  that  my  friend* 
ship  for  you  will  never  be  diminisbed. 
This  is  now  of  no  consequence  to  vou,  I 
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trust  it  may  never  be.  But  if,  in  the 
years  to  come,  a  time  tikould  be,  when, 
for  some  cause  we  may  not  now  count 
on,  it  could  relieve  you  to  know  this 
friendship  is  always  a  living,  tangible 
reality, — what  I  ask  of  you  is,  employ  it 
as  one  honest  soul  may  demand  of 
another — ^will  you  do  so  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke  with 
an  expression  which  it  might  not  have 
pleased  Du  Barry  to  witness.  Then  her 
eyes  felL 

Not  a  word  was  said,  but  Castleton 
was  satisfied.  He  had  received  his  an- 
swer, and  rising,  he  left  the  room. 

Clara  sat  quite  still  for  several  min- 
utes. "  Was  any  one  ever  so  supremely 
blest  ?  "  she  thought.  "  To  be  loved  as 
I  am  loved,  and  to  have  such  a  noble, 
generous  friend  1 " 

I  have  never  been  able  satisfactorily 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  she  gave  Du 
Barry  an  account  of  what  passed  at  this 
interview.    In  the  happy  moments  of 


his  visit  that  evening,  she  may  have 
omitted  to  do  so. 

As  Du  Barry  was  leaving  her,  the 
same  evening,  lie  said,  *^  I  shall  not  see 
you  again  till  to-morrow  afternoon ;  I 
have  something  to  attend  to  which  will 
take  me  out  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

He  was  anxious  to  get  the  interview 
with  Charlotte  off  his  hands  before 
again  trusting  himelf  in  Clara's  pres- 
ence. 

"  Oh,  you  must  come  in,  if  only  for  a 
few  moments.  Do  you  think  I  shall  let 
you  go  directly  past  without  a  little 
visit  ?  " 

She  continued  her  endearing  persua- 
sions, which  were  very  flattering  to  his 
self-love,  till  at  last  he  yielded. 

"  It  will  be  a  half  hour  of  happiness 
to  me,  even  if  I  do  disappoint  others," 
he  said  gallantly. 

There  were  more  tender  words,  and 
he  departed. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


THX  LOST  PACKIOB. 


The  air  blew  cool  and  fresh  from  the 
northwest  (it  was  now  the  latter  part 
of  October),  giving  elasticity  to  Du 
Barry's  step  and  buoyancy  to  his 
spirits,  as  he  pursued  his  way  home 
with  a  light  heart. 

All  his  plans  had  worked  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  Another  interview  with 
Charlotte,  and  that  disagreeable  aflair 
would  be  off  his  hands.  His  last  article 
for  "  The  Copemican  "  was  in  type.  He 
never  intended  to  concoct  another.  In 
three  weeks  he  was  to  be  married. 

He  had  but  a  short  walk  to  take  be- 
fore reaching  his  bachelor  quarters. 
Mounting  to  his  room,  he  lighted  his 
meerschaum,  and  proceeded  to  business. 

He  took  from  his  escritoire  a  small 
package  of  letters  which  were  contain- 
ed in  an  envelope.  Then  he  looked 
carefully  through  the  desk,  taking  out 
many  smaU  pieces  of  paper  (I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  their  contents),  seve- 
ral little  keepsakes  of  more  or  less  value, 
various  odds  and  ends  of  things  of  ap- 
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parently  little  importance,  and  last  of 
all  a  miniature. 

This  he  opened  and  looked  at.  It 
must  have  recalled  a  great  many  tender 
associations,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  exhibited  any  particular  emotion. 
He  closed  the  case,  which  also  contain- 
ed a  plain  gold  ring,  and  thrust  it  into 
the  envelope  which  held  the  letters. 
He  gathered  together  all  the  remaining 
articles,  little  papers,  keepsakes,  a  very 
small  neat  glove,  a  lock  of  golden 
hair,  a  bit  of  faded  ribbon,  and  threw 
them  on  the  fire  which  was  burning 
brightly  in  the  grate. 

He  watched  till  they  were  consumed. 

Next  he  laid  hold  of  the  volumes  of 
Wilhelm  Meister,  and  examined  them 
carefully.  Occasionally  a  flower,  which 
had  been  pressed  between  the  leaves, 
would  fall  out,  and  once  a  small  bit  of 
silk  from  a  dress  of  Charlotte's  which 
Du  Barry  had  liked  particularly.  There 
were  marks  in  abundance  through  the 
books,  and  many  annotations  as  well 
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M  reforenoM  to  the  time  or  occasion 
ivhcn  Buch  and  such  a  page  hod  been 
roAd. 

**  What  an  escape  1  "*he  muttered  be- 
tween hig  teetk  "  I  Bhall  not  under- 
tttke  to  prepare  these  for  other  cyea." 

Ho  took  the  books  and  threw  them 
in  the  fire. 

In  o  diligent  buaineea  way  he  went 
through  his  enthro  effects,  destroying 
whatever  in  his  judgment  involved  any 
baeard  to  retain.  It  vrm  a  very  search- 
ing, thorough  piece  of  work,  and  it  was 
not  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  that 
I)ti  Barry,  a  good  deal  fatigned  with 
hia  poeuliar  occupation,  retired  to  rest 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has 
performed  his  task  woll. 

Ho  slept  Boundly. 

The  next  morning  wa?^  very  fine.  A 
magniflceut  autnmniil  day;  Du  Barry 
felt  its  animating  influence  as  be  Icll 
Che  house  and  proceeded  to  cidl  on 
Cflttra,  as  ho  had  promised  the  evening 
be£6m. 

Tha  aervaut  took  Ms  light  overcoat 
as  ho  came  in,  while  he  stepped  un- 
anoouneed  to  tho  Jittic  library,  where 
Clara  alrendy  awaited  him. 

Sbo  received  him  joyftiHy,  as  usual. 
Alter  a  few  minutes,  she  ijerceived  her 
lover  appeared  not  altogether  in  his 
natural  mood,  **  Are  you  well  ?  "  slie 
asked. 

** Perfectly  well;  who  could  be  other- 
wise in  such  magniBcent  weather  ¥  *^ 

"I  thought  you  did  not  look  quite 
jouiBelff*^  said  Clara,  anxiously. 

•*  The  fact  is,'*  said  Du  Barry,  "  as  I 

mentioneil  to  you  last  evening,  I  have 

an   appointment  at  this  hour,   which 

^feally  I  ought  to  keep,  and  I  dare  say 

r  the  idea  makes  me  appear  a  little  ab- 

ient.     Yim  will  forgive  rae  t " 

"You  shall  keep  it," cried  Clara,  **It 
k  e&ougb  that  I  havo  seen  jroiL  I  will 
bo  content  till  you  como  back  to  miej* 

Hia  reply,  as  ho  roee  to  leave,  was 
Tttjbappy  and  appropriate^  She  ac- 
oompankd  him  as  nsoal  into  the  haU. 
~~  f  itood  togotber  a  moment  on  the 
.  adanlriiif  Ibo  gloiieaof  t^  new 
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departure,  and  just  ad  she  doeed  the 
door,  her  eyes  fell  on  some  papers  which 
lay  scattered  almost  at  her  feeL  As  she 
stooped  to  take  them  up,  she  saw  Du 
Barry^s  name  in  his  own  liandwriting 
on  the  envelope  which  bad  contained 
them. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  call  after 
him^  that  he  mig;ht  reclaim  what  he  had 
accidentally  dropped.  This  impulio 
was  checked  by  a  counter-current  surg- 
ing back  on  her  heart  at  the  sight  of  the 
neat  delicate  handwriting,  and  of  a 
miniature  case  which  lay  near. 

A  terrilile  prescience  seized  her.  StB 
clutched  the  letters  and  the  miniature, 
and  linstened  back  to  tbe  library ;  she 
could  not  wait  to  go  to  her  chamber. 

Slie  sat  down,  and  without  a  thought 
whether  or  not  what  she  was  doing 
were  right  or  honorable,  she  eageriy, 
fiercely  ran  her  eyes  through  the  notes. 
They  were  written  in  a  delicate  German 
*'  current-hand,''  with  which  Clara  wis 
perfectly  familiar.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  read  tbem,  but  darted  from  page  to 
page,  seizing  by  instinct  on  c^tain 
points,  then  hurrying  rapidly  on  to 
other  portions  which  attracted  her. 

This  is  what  she  first  read,  her  eyes 
bebg  drawn  to  the  page  aa  if  by  a 
magnet,* 

I  solid  you  a  joaraal  of  my  dayi^  I  eoB* 
mcDce  OQ  IbAt  of  jour  departure.  AfUff  jm 
left  me,  I  gare  a  free  coarae  to  my  loffa. 
^\^lilo  wfi  were  at  breakfiistt  I  forced  myself  I* 
appear  in  ffpirits^  lesl  I  shcmld  mxtkif  too  aai. 
tt  v^aa  in  raia  I  eadearored  to  reLier*  tay 
brciyst,  I  found  it  itopossilkto  feo  tika  vp  aay 
tluug;  my  bead  w&s  loo  oonfairt  ftad  mj 
beart  too  ftilL  I  thoaght  bireatliiqg  th»  tnah 
ftir  mlgbt  a  litUe  restore  me,  and  mmiL  cni  ht 
ft  vratk — I  cared  not  in  which  ifireetsoa.  I 
BOOD  retomed,  and  aOer  tittiag, 
tbiakiu^  Ibr  hours,  aighl  csmew  ai>d  I 
I  leare  it  to  yon  to  difioc  if  I  itept. 
day  Ctertmde  called  to  ace  om^  amd 
Aurdia.  I  compeOcd  inyBelf  to  go  m^ 
ber,  but  I  looo  found  nyself  st  bsae  i 
wherel  ooold  think  of  yoQ  witbiMa 
Uon,  I  do  BOlhiDf  dae,  aolhin^ 
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thus  three  daja  bare  passed,  days  which  seem 
to  me  years.    If  three  days  seem  so  long,  how 
do  three  months  ?    O  Alfred,  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  wait.    If  joa  knew  all  mj  poor 
heart  sofiers.    Why  did  you  leare  your  Char- 
lotte? 

•  ••••• 

Happy  those  who  have  never  loved !  But 
when  I  consider  that  Qod  or  destiny  intended 
a  something  in  all  this,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is 
to  thee  that  I  have  brought  all  my  friendship, 
to  thee  that  I  render  caress  for  caress  and  kiss 
for  kiss,  ah,  then  I  am  happy. 

Thou  art  constantly  not  before  my  eyes 
alone,  but  in  my  heart.  Oh,  believe  me,  for 
why  should  I  not  speak  the  word,  believe  me, 
when  I  say  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee,  yes !  with 
all  the  force  of  my  soul.  I  have  nothing  else 
to  love  after  God. 

0  Alfred !  I  must  be  with  thee,  with  thee 
only.  I  speak  freely,  without  fear.  For  if  I 
feared  thee,  I  would  not  love  thee.  We  fear 
only  the  wicked,  and  thou  art  good,  so  good.    , 

How  solitary  is  my  heart.    I  cannot  content 
myself.    Where  is  my  loved  one,  who  used  to  . 
sit  by  my  side  ?    Alas !  he  is  now  encounter- 
ing dangers,  while  I  can  repose  safely  in  my 
room. 

Before  sealing  this,  I  closed  my  eyes  for  an 
instant  and  saw  thee  in  one  of  those  happy  mo- 
menie.    Now  /am  happy. 

1  have  b«en  ill,  and  could  not  continue  my 
journal :  but  a  kiss  which  I  imprint  on  this 
spot  will  tell  thee  what  the  hand  cannot  trace. 

At  length  I  am  better ;  but  for  many  days  I 
was  on  a  couch  of  pain.  Alfred,  dear  Alfred, 
I  confess  it,  I  cannot  bear  thy  absence.  Tet  I 
have  suffered  less  while  I  was  so  ill  than  when 
I  am  well.  You  were  always  so  lovingly  be- 
fore me. 

What  fairy  images  rose  before  me,  what  cas- 
tles of  happiness,  what  pictures  of  domestic 
joy;  ah,  never,  I  fear,  never  to  be  realized, 
for  time  so  mocks  me;  but  I  dream  still. 
Wouldst  thou  know  my  happiest  fancy  ?  Lis- 
ten. I  picture  myself  in  a  lovely  cottage  quite 
secluded,  absolutely  retired  from  the  world, 
thinking  only  of  thee,  and  living  only  for  thee. 
I  am  employed  in  some  little  details  of  the 
house,  while  thou  art  engaged  in  the  garden 
among  the  plants  and  flowers.  For  me  a  sin- 
gle domestic  serves  to  perform  what  is  neces-  . 
sary,  without  encumbering  me  with  the  care 
of  servants.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  we  spread  our  table  under  the 
shade  of  beautiful  trees;  then  you  talk  to  me 
while  I  work  at  my  embroidery.    Belierest 


thou,  dear  one,  there  can  be  a  greater  happi- 
ness? 

Again  I  fancy  myself  going  with  thee  over 
the  whole  world;  always,  always  with  thee 
while  we  visit  new  countries  and  climes.  Yet 
the  first  is  my  happy  dream,  for  I  want  noth- 
ing but  to  feel  thy  breath  mingle  with  mine,  to 
press  thy  heart  against  mine,  and  repeat  as 
often  as  I  will,  *  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee.* 

0  Alfred,  dear  Alfred,  what  shaU  I  do  ? 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  There  is  no  letter 
for  me !  I  should  be  distressed  for  thy  safety ; 
but  watching  eagerly,  I  find  the  steamer  which 
carried  thee  has  safely  reached  New  York. 
How  can  I  wait  another  week?  how  can  I, 
Alfred  ?  It  is  by  some  accident,  I  know ;  but 
how  can  I  bear  such  delay  ? 

After  ten  more  long,  wearisome,  wretched 
days  and  nights,  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
my  heart  to  endure,  your  letter  is  brought  to 
me.  Oh  Alfred,  dear  one,  ever  loved,  how 
couldst  thou  go  so  to  wound  a  tender  soul? 
Thy  letter  is  in  French !  In  French  which  we 
both  detest  for  the  language  of  the  heart  You 
remember,  Alfred,  in  our  happy  readings  to- 
gether of  Wilhelm  Heister,  what  was  said  of 
this  language,  and  how  we  both  declared  it 
was  perfectly  true.  These  paragraphs  which 
I  then  marked  in  happy  unconsciousness  now 
strike  me  with  terror.  I  must  write  them 
here,  for  they  haunt  me. 

**  During  the  period  of  his  hindliest  connee- 
Uony  he  torote  in  German^  and  what  genuine, 
powerful f  and  cordial  German/  It  was  not 
till  he  wanted  to  get  quit  of  me,  that  he  began 
to  write  seriously  in  French,  I  marked,  I  felt 
what  he  meant.  What  he  would  blush  to  utter 
in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  ihis  means 
vtter  with  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  the  language 
of  reservations,  equivocations,  and  liet;  it  is  a 
perfidious  language.  Heaven  be  praised,  lean- 
not  find  another  word  to  express  this  pbbfidb 
of  theirs  in  aU  its  compass.  Our  poor  treulos, 
the  FArrHLESs  of  the  English,  are  innocent  08 
babes  beside  itJ" 

Am  I  only  foolishly  nervous  ?  are  my  wita 
unsettled,  that  I  seize  hold  of  this  ?  For  thy 
letter  is  kind  and  loving.  Why  should  I  speak 
in  this  way  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  telL 
Seventeen  days  «f  weary,  desolate  waiting  for 
its  arrival  have  unstrung  me. 

O  God !  why  hast  Thou  created  a  heart  to 
be  so  unhappy !    Till  I  loved  thee,  how  little 
did  I  think  it  possible  to  love  I    Then  thou 
gavest  me    *    *    * 
_,         «  *  *  *  * 

I     Clara  held  her  breath  till  she  strack 
on  the  next. 

*''    Alas !  not  one  word  from  thee !    Art  thoa 
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Texed  beeftQM  I  reproiched  thee  for  writiog  in 
Freoch  ?  Oh,  forgive  me.  Write  io  what  Ijiii- 
giug^  tbou  wilt»  ooly  write;  write,  I  implore 
,  I  GODDOi  loDger  exut  in  thii  waj'* 


Her  head  distracted,  ber  heart  stone, 
ebe  dropped  the  letters  and  opened  the 
case  which  kept  the  miniature,  and  be- 
held the  picture  of  a  lovely  young 
blonde,  in  appearance  not  more  than  blx- 
teen,  with  large  pensive  blue  eyes  and 
innocent  facCf  childlike  in  its  expresaion 
of  love  and  truatfulness. 

The  ring  fell  on  the  floor.  Clara  pick- 
ed it  up  as  if  its  touch  was  deadly,  and 
put  it  in  its  place ;  then  she  took  off 
her  own  engagement  ring,  and  laid  it 
beside  the  other,  and  closed  the  case. 

At  that  moment  the  street  door-bell 
rang  sharply. 

Bhe  started  up  to  make  her  escape ; 


btit  the  servant  happening  to  be  in  the 
hall,  opened  it  immediately, 

6he  stopped  just  at  the  entnaoCr 
chained  to  the  spot  by  the  sound  of  Da 
Barry's  voice. 

'Did  you  find  a  little  ptduge, 
James,  after  I  left  this  morning  t  I 
think  it  may  have  fallen  Irum  my  OTcr- 
coat," 

*^  I  did  not^  sir.  I  should  have  been 
sure  to  have  seen  it,  air,  had  you  drop- 
ped it  No  one  has  paased  in  or  ont^sir, 
since  you  were  here." 

They  appeared  to  be  searcMng  t  mo- 
ment. Then  Du  Bany  e^cl^med,  **  I 
must  have  left  it  at  my  room,"  and  he 
was  oft 

The  door  was  shut.  The  aonnd 
struck  on  Clara^s  heart  like  the  closing 
of  the  tomb  on  all  she  had  ever  loved. 


CHAPTER  XVII, 


ttKBOUkTlOV. 


PrcTDBE  a  beautiful  palace^  adorned 
with  whatever  human  art  can  create, 
where  all  your  years  you  have  delighted 
to  dwell,  the  very  stones  of  which  you 
love ;  every  nook  and  portion  of  which 
is  endeared  to  you  by  some  happy  me- 
mory, every  apartment,  the  walls,  the 
waint^oting,  the  pictures,  each  article 
of  furniture  and  ornament  associated 
with  your  happiest  hours,  and  which 
you  leave  in  beauty  and  strength  for  a 
morning's  drive,  and  return  after  a  few 
hours  to  find  nothing  but  blackened 
nuns  and  smouklering  embers. 

Or  rather,  imagine  whatever  the  heart 
can  possibly  conceive  of  happiness,  over- 


sowing, comprehensive,  embracing  eattli 
and  heaven,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with 
sensations  of  bliss  ecstatic,  illimitable ; 
of  bliss  which  has  no  alloy,  can  never 
have  alloy  \  this  instantaneously  to  rao- 
ixsh — not  diminished,  obscured,  hid.  hot 
— 8^pcJ}t  out  of  exriatencey  ANXiHiLA'ncD ; 
nothing  remaining  except  the  bitter 
ashes  of  self-doception. 


What  was  left  to  her  f  To  look  in  her 
own  heart  was  to  look  in  an  abyss  of 
misery*  If  she  looked  abroad,  she  saw 
nothing  but  empty  delusions,  which 
mocked  her  with  jeering  grimacea. 


CHiVFTER  XVin. 

BtBOLlTTlOJf. 


Slowly,  painfully  Clara  ascended  the 
stairs  leading  to  her  own  room* 

As  she  approached  it,  she  met  Emily 

Ferris,  who  was  running  along  in  her 

usual  high  spirits, 

**  Good  gracious,  Clara,  what  is  the 

*'e  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 

her. 


Clara  made  no  reply,  bnt  walked  cm 
without  appearing  to  notice  the  quesdoa. 

'*  Are  you  ill  ? " 

Clara  shook  her  head. 

**  Something  has  happened.  I  know 
something  dreadful  has  happened,*'  con- 
tinued Emily,  as  she  followed  her  frieod 
in  her  own  room. 
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Clara  sank  into  a  cliair  witliLOut  a 
word.    Emily  kDelt  by  lier  side, 

*^  My  dear,  darling  child.  Speak  to 
me,"  she  said.  "  Something  fearful  h^^ 
happened  ;  I  know  it  has.  Oh,  what  is 
the  matter,"  she  exclaimed  piteously,  as 
Clara  continued  to  grow  more  deathlike 
in  appearance,  "  Let  me  send  for  Dn 
Castleton/* 

Clara  started  at  the  name.  ^^I  am 
not  ill/^  fihc  said, 

"  Yon  ar^  ill — you  must  be  ill  I  will 
send  for  Alf  immediately." 

Clara  seized  her  arm,  and  held  it  as 
in  a  yice.   *'  No,  no^  no/^  she  ejaculated. 

EmOy  and  Clara  were  very  fond  of 
each  other.  The  genuine  affeetion  which 
the  former  BOW  exhibited  had  a  comfort- 
ing effect  on  the  poor  girl.  **  Emily /^  she 
said,  in  a  hollow  voice,  still  holding  her 
arm,  "  it  is  all  over.  I  shall  leave  Hew 
Tork  to-morrow  morning.  Ht^lp  me 
to  get  away  without — without — you 
know^ ^"^ 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence, 
Emily  continued  kneeling  by  her.     She 


I 


smoothed  her  brow ;  she  caressed,  she 
soothed  her  until  she  became  more 
calm  ;  then  Clara  told  her  all, 

**  You  will  help  me  to  get  away  ?  " 

*'  Any  thing,  every  thing,  but— — ^ 

"  No  huts,  unlea«i  you  would  make  me 
frantic.  1  will  not  meet  him  again,  and 
yoE  mttH  help  me.  Let  nothing  bo 
known  by  any  body  till  I  have  gone," 

They  continued  to  converse  together 
all  the  morning,  and  if  Emily  had  any 
desire  to  reconcile  matters  for  her 
cousin,  she  was  borne  down  by  Clara^a 
strong,  determined  will. 

"  1 4»haU  not  tell  you  where  I  am  go- 
ing ;  then  you  can  truthfully  say  yott 
do  not  know  j  but  you  shall  soon  hear 
from  mo/* 

This  was  the  conclusion. 

After  a  few  hours,  Clara's  self-poflse^- 
Bion  seemed  perfectly  to  return.  But  it 
was  the  calm  of  hopelessness  ;  the  re- 
pose of  the  ship  after  being  tossed  high 
on  the  sands,  beyond  even  the  reach 
of  the  breakers  which  wrecked  it 
there. 


CHAPTER  XDL 


IT  IS  AN  £Lt»  WIXD  THAT  FtOriTl  VOIODT. 


Dtj  Baiibt  was  considerably  relieved 
when  told  by  the  servant  that  he  had 
not  dropped  the  package  in  the  hall. 
This  relief  was  of  short  duration^  when 
hurrying  to  his  room  he  failed  to  find  it 
there. 

Could  he  have  lost  it  in  the  street  ? 
Horrible  idea.  Was  it  possible  that 
Clara  might  have  picked  it  up  1  Still 
more  horrible. 

He  did  not  dare  return  to  inquire,  lest 
he  should  excite  suspicion.  He  would 
not  venture  at  the  printing-office.  He 
continued  in  a  very  uncomfortable  posi* 
tion  all  the  morning. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  he  repaired  to 
Mr.  Ferris'.  Cool  as  ho  generally  was, 
he  could  not  control  a  certain  agitation 
of  manner  as  he  rang  the  l>ell  and  in- 
quired of  James  if  Mjs^  Digby  was  in. 

He  was  answered  in  the  affinnatiye, 

"  I  hope  you  found  the  package,  sir," 


said  Jamea,  as  Ihi  Barry  walked  toward 
the  library. 

He  did  not  appear  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room ;  but 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes^  Miss  Emily 
came  bounding  along.  "  Alf,"  she  said, 
**  you  have  come  in  a  very  inopportune 
time.  We  girls  are  especially  engaged. 
Clara  really  can*t  come  down  at  all. 
Come  in  this  evening,  won^t  you  ?  " 

It  was  done  with  a  naturalness  none 
but  a  woman  h*  capable  of;  but  a  vague 
suspicion  made  Du  Barry *s  heart  beat 
hard. 

"  Any  thing  wrong,  Emily  f  tell  me," 

"  Wrong  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing;  only,  you  know, 
Clara  is  not  usually  engaged  at  this 
hour  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  me." 

"That  is  very  true,"  she  replied, 
laughing ;  ^^  but  there  must  always  be  a 
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first  lime,  you  know.    You  will  be  in 
this  evening,  of  course." 

Dti  Barry  felt  entirely  reassured.  He 
put  Mmself  a  little  on  Ms  dignity.  **  I 
am  not  certain  I  can  come  tluB  creuiDg. 
I  am  to  dine  with  a  friend." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  Clara ;  then  you 
will  be  here  the  firat  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  Really,  Alf,  you  must  excuse  me 
now,  we  arc  m  much  engaged :  Au 
revoir,"  and  fihe  ran  away  as  gayly  as 
flhe  entered. 

"  It  is  aE  right,"  awd  Du  Barry  to 
himselt  These  girls  are  putting  on  airs. 
On  the  whole,  1  will  not  return  thia 
evening.  I  know  Clara  will  expect  me." 
He  went  to  his  rooms,  and  resumed  the 
search  for  the  lost  package.  It  is  need- 
leas  to  say  it  was  unsuccesaftd. 

About  nine  o^clock  the  next  morning, 
as  Bu  Barry  was  preparing  to  go  out, 
there  was  a  knock  at  his  door.  One  of 
the  servants  of  the  house  entered^  and 
handed  him  a  sealed  packet. 

It  was  directed  in  Clara's  handwrit- 
ing. He  tore  it  open,  and  found  his 
lost  letters  and  the  miniature.  Me- 
chanically he  opened  the  latter,  and  saw 
two  rings  instead  of  one. 

*'  I  fancied  as  much,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  **  Curse  my  folly  for  running 
in  there  when  I  ought  to  have  known 
better ;  when  .1  did  know  better.  I  will 
not  give  it  up,  though." 

He  sat  a  few  moments  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  concoct  an  explanation. 
Then  he  took  his  way  to  where  Clara 
was  staying. 

**Miss  Digby  left  town  early  thia 
morning,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  Jamea 
to  his  inquiry. 

**  Indeed  1  for  what  place  t " 

*^  I  cannot  eay,  sir." 

"  Is  Miss  Fciris  in  ?  " 

"  Miss  Ferris  went  out  a  few  minutes 
ago^  sir." 

i         ited  whether  or  not  to  go  in 
*  is  aunt.    He  decided  not  to 

i  again,  and 

it,  Alf  J  I 
luiow  it  ia 


Digby.    She  has  left  Kew  York  jjot  ta 
return," 

**  Emily,  where  has  she  gone  f  " 

**  I  do  not  know-  On  my  word,  I  do 
not  know,  and  have  not  the  least  idea*" 

I>u  Barry  had  pride.  He  would  not 
accept  a  humHiating  position  before  hu 
cousin. 

**  Very  well,  Emily,"  he  fiaid ;  **  wheth- 
er you  know  much  or  little  ia  of  no  con> 
sequence.  I  shall  not  run  after  aoj 
body.  If  Clara  is  such  a  fool  as  to  l^ 
such  a  little  bit  of  nonsense  come  be- 
tween us,  it  is  all  the  better  that  I  know 
it  now.^* 

He  was  very  much  at  loss  where  to 
go,  when  he  left  the  house  of  Mr.  Fenis,. 
He  was  desperately  chagrined^  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  AU  New  York,  that  ia. 
all  his  set,  would  soon  be  talking  about 
the  afiair.  Castletoa — how  could  bo 
ever  meet  Costleton  t  Something  must 
be  done-Hione  speedily. 

He  had  no  real  friends  in  Xew  York, 
His  superclliousnes  and  general  assump- 
tion made  him  particularly  unpopuUu:. 
He  knew  Clara  well  enough  not  to  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  recouciliatioQ  widi 
her. 

What  should  he  do  ?  He  went  back 
to  hi  3  room  to  think  it  over.  He  recftUed 
the  ca^y,  untrouhlesome  life  be  used  to 
lead  in  that  old  German  town ;  recaUed 
it  now  with  a  soothing  satisfaction. 
Other  images  came  up  insensibly.  Other 
scenes  connected  with  the  still,  quiet 
grandeur  of  his  European  surroundings — 
with  a  lovely  young  creature,  who  never 
gave  him  trouble  or  annoyance,  and  who 
was  content  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
loving  him  and  being  with  him. 

The  next  day  he  had  taken  his  reso- 
lution. He  had  not,  of  course,  kept  his 
appointraent  with  Charlotte  for  the  ex- 
change of  letters.  Now  he  proceeded 
to  the  printing-office.  He  puiposelj 
selected  the  noon  hour,  and  sought  her 
at  the  case.     She  was  just  leaving  it. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  conoeal  A 
sort  of  satisfaction  at  his  piesencei 
though  she  attempted  to  do  so. 

**I  brought  your  letters,"  she  aud, 
**  but  you  did  not  come  for  them.    I 


k  of  Clara     still  have  them  with  me,' 
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**  And  I  have  yours,  Charlotte,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  give  them  up  I " 

"Nol" 

*'No.  I  have  been  reading  them 
over  word  by  word.  I  cannot  part  with 
them.  Tou  heard  I  was  to  be  married, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  know  you  are  to  be." 

"You  were  partly  correct.  I  admit 
that.  I  would  extenuate  nothing.  But 
you  have  also  been  misinformed.  I 
come  to  tell  you  I  am  yours,  only  yours, 
that  is,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  Charlotte." 

He  looked  at  her  pleasantly. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  explanation,"  he 
continued.    "  Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

"With  an  old  Nuremberg  family, 
who  knew  me  in  happy  days." 

"But  why  did  you  engage  in  this 
strange  way  ? " 

"  For  distraction ;  you  know,  I  have 
often  told  you  how  I  loved  to  go  when 
father  was  living  and  stay  with  him  in 
his  printing-house,  where  I  learned  at  a 
Httie  case  he  made  for  me  to  set  the 


type  just  for  a  pastime,  before  I  knew 
thee.  And  I  confess  it,  Alfred,  I  came 
here  because  I  discovered  that  what 
you  were  writing  was  printed  here. 
You  know  now  my  heart's  weakness, 
and  you  can  judge  whether  you  are  for- 
given." 

Charlotte  left  the  printing-office  with 
DvL  Barry.  She  never  returned  to  it. 
The  explanation  which  he  invented  sat- 
isfied her  loving  heart. 

In  one  week  from  that  day  the  two 
were  on  their  way  to  the  old  world. 
Charlotte's  little  fortune  left  by  her 
father  was  quite  equal  to  the  sum  Du 
Barry  himself  had.  United,  it  aflforded 
a  pleasant  competence  in  a  small  way, 
where  no  demands  of  society  or  fashion 
need  make  inroads  in  it 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  singular 
s,SaAi, 

Charlotte  always  believed  his  love  for 
her  had  finally  prevailed.  She  never 
knew  the  true  history  of  Du  Barry's  re- 
turn. 


OVERWEIGHTED. 


^  A  SFLBNDm  feUow  that,  and  stands 
to  win  in  any  race  he's  entered  for,"  re- 
marked the  Colonel,  as  Captain  Qfl" 
braith  left  the  mess-room,  and  took  his 
way  slowly  across  the  parade-ground  to 
his  own  quarters. 

"  You're  right.  Colonel,"  replied  the 

Msgor  heartily.    "And  yet ^"  with 

half  a  dozen  contemplative  pulls  at  his 
cheroot,  "and  yet,  I  don't  know.  I 
think  rd  sooner  put  my  money  on 
Maitland." 

"You  would  f  Galbraith's  the  better 
man." 

"  He'd  be  the  fiivorite,  I  dare  say ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  believe  Maitland  will 
do  the  running." 
,     "Why?" 

"Can't  say.  I  feel  so,  that's  all.  Just 
as  I  did  when  I  backed  Thompson's 
weedy  roan   against  Merrivale's   tidy 
0orrel,  and  won  a  pot  of  money,  too." 
.    "  I  always  wondered  where  your  '  in- 


ner light '  came  from  on  that  occasion, 
Major.  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it- 
come  ! " 

"  I  couldn't  do  it,  Colonel ;  and  for 

the  knife-grinder's  reason,  *  Story  ? 

bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir  1 '  I 
felt  it  in  my  bones,  as  the  old  women 
say,  and  how  it  got  there,  beats  Ned 
Guthrie  to  tell.  Perhaps  mesmerism 
might  explain  it." 

Mesmerism  was  a  tender  subject  with 
the  Colonel,  and  he  inmiediat^y  assert- 
ed his  superior  rank  by  a  dignified  si- 
lence, succeeded  finally  by  a  grave  po- 
litical discussion.  But  an  hour  later,  aa 
the  two  officers  were  about  retiring  to 
the  bosoms  of  their  respective  families, 
the  Colonel  abruptly  said : 

"  Mcgor,  I'd  like  to  lay  you  a  hundred 
to  fifty  that  ten  years,  no,  say  twenty 
years  from  to-day,  my  man  leads  yours, 
and  stands  fair  to  come  in  ahead." 
^  "  The  winning  post  being  ?  "  asked 
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the  Mnjor,  who  waa  a  bit  of  a  sentitnea- 
tallBt. 

"  *  Qaien  aabe  I '  '*  replied  the  Colonel, 
lifting  his  eyebrows.  "The  parsoa 
Bays,  or  quotes,  *■  Death  is  but  an  inci- 
dent in  life/  that  is  to  say,  a  mere 
check  in  the  race,  to  which  both  horses^ 
X  beg  their  pardon,  both  men  are  liable, 
and  having  gotten  by  that,  they  take 
straight  on  to — no  one  knows  where. 
All  we  have  to  do  with  is,  the  look  of 
the  thing  as  they  pass  our  stand,  which 
I  propose  for  this  day  twenty  years." 

*^  Done/^  replied  Major  Guthrie,  me- 
thodically^  entering  the  bet,  as  did  the 
Colonel,  and  then  the  two  separated,  the 
Major  mutteriog, 

»'  I  shall  be  fitty-two,  the  Colonel  fifty- 
Beven,  and  Giilbraith  and  Maitland  forty- 
seven  and  eight,  I  beUeve.  What  a  lot 
of  old  fellows;* 

The  Bubjccts  of  this  discussion^  and 
of  the  somewhat  insulting  wager  in 
which  it  ended,  were  meantime  carry* 
ing  on  a  conversation  still  more  personal 
in  its  nature. 

Captain  Galbraith,  entering  his  quar- 
ters, had  tbund  them  already  occupied 
by  a  young  man  also  in  captain's  uni- 
form, a  young  man  whose  brown  com- 
plexion, short,  wiry,  dark  hair,  heavy 
beard,  and  keen,  dark  eyes,  at  once  offer- 
ed a  clue  to  the  strong  and  concen- 
trated nature  of  the  mim,  and  explained 
the  confidence  of  women  and  the  re- 
spect of  men,  which  never  failed  to  at- 
tend John  Maitiand  in  every  situation 
of  life. 

The  face  and  figure  of  Galbraith  pre- 
sented a  more  complex  hieroglyph,  and 
was  not  yet  fully  deciphered,  even  per- 
haps by  liimself.  Tall,  finely  formed, 
and  with  a  martial  bearing  due  both  to 
early  training  and  to  natural  aptitude^ 
this  man  bore  his  bland  head  proudly 
above  many  of  the  petty  annoyances 
of  life,  and  at  once  aB^umed  rank  in  the 
first  class  of  manhood ;  but  that  he  was 
born  of  woman,  who  could  fail  to  re- 
member, as  be  noted  the  pathetic  curve 
of  the  lips,  the  deep  blue  of  the  eyes, 
the  minute  delicacy  of  the  hands  and 
ftM.^t?  "And  yet" — as  Mfy or  Guthrie 
nsmarked  half  an  hour  before,  '^and 


yet,  those  eyes,  if  sometimes  blue  as 
summer  lakes,  could  other  times  show 
with  the  steely  blue  of  an  tipUfted 
sword,  and  the  pathos  of  those  ediapdj 
lips  could  deepen  into  sternest  resolu- 
tion. *'  Such  a  handsome  m&n,*^  lisped 
Jane  MatUda.  *' Nonsense  with  your 
handsome  men  1  He^s  a  splendid  sol- 
dier, and  as  brave  and  resolute  as  liona 
are  not,**  replied  her  brother,  and  so 
the  verdict  of  the  world  was  divided 
and  suspended.  Let  us  also  suspend 
ours,  nor  give  it  until  the  bet  between 
the  Colonel  and  the  Major  is  finally  de- 
cided. 

It  is  Maitland  who  is  speaking,  an  d 
he  says : 

**  Wish  me  joy,  old  fellow,  Helen  has 
decided  to  come  out  with  the  chaplain 
and  his  wife." 

**  Indeed  I  I  do  wish  you  joy  with  nil 
my  heart,  Maitland.  It  will  lje  a  gre«t 
thing  for  you  to  have  your  Bister  with 
you." 

"  YouM  say  so,  if  you  knew  all  we've 
been  to  each  other  our  lives  through ; 
orphans,  you  know,  and  without  even 
any  relations  nearer  than  second  c-ousuxa^ 
— there's  no  telling  all  we've  been  to 
each  other.  Why,  when  I  was  at  West 
Point,  Helen  made  her  sheep-dog,  that's 
old  Mi^s  Wetherbee,  her  governess,  jon 
know,  come  up  and  board  at  Cozxens* 
from  the  lirst  of  June  until  the  first  of 
November,  so  as  to  see  mc  every  day^ 
and  all  winter  I  was  trotting  down  to 
New  York  on  leave,  to  see  her.  Yon 
wouldn*t  think  I  was  a  fellow  to  spoon 
my  own  sister  to  that  extent,  now 
would  you  ?  " 

'*  I  should  think  you  were  a  follow  to 
stand  as  close  as  might  be  by  any  one 
you  were  fond  of,  sister  or  lady-Ioi^c,  or 
friend,"  said  Captain  Galbraith,  smil- 
ing. 

*^  Thank  you,  and  when  you  say 
*firiond'  to  me,  it  means  you,  Gal- 
braith, and  Tm  glad  enough  you  be- 
lieve in  me,  thaf^s  all,"  said  the  other,  a 
little  ashamed  of  this  discussion  of  him* 
self,  and  honibly  afraid,  as  most  men 
are,  of  being  supposed  to  poaseaa  the 
capacity  for  emotiozL  So  he  harried 
on. 
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"  Bat  what  I  was  going  to  say,  is 
this :  Hclea  is  the  thing  I  love  best  in 
this  world,  aod,  and  there's  no  fellow  I 
know  stands  near  you.  What  say  to 
putting  the  two  ideas  together?  Of 
coarse^  I  don^t  mean  making  an  offer  of 
my  sister,  not  even  to  you,  Galbraith, 
only  I  thought  l*d  just  let  you  know 
before  she  arrlTes,  that  if  any  such 
thing  thotihl  be  on  the  cards,  why  it'll 
be  the  jollicst  go  I  ever  knew.  Don't 
thing  just  now,  for  what  can 
you  know,  that  will  amount  to 
any  tHng  f    Just  wait '* 

**  Hash,  for  God's  sake,  Maitland  t " 
here  interposed  the  other,  his  face  liTld 
with  stJtno  powerfully  suppressed  emo- 
tion. "  l*d  give  a  month's  pay  sooner 
than  have  let  you  speak,  if  I  could  have 
guessed — I  ought  perhaps  to  have  told 
you  before,  but  the  fact  is — I  am  en* 
gt^ed  to  marry — some  one  else/^ 

**  You  engaged !  I  wish  you  had  told 
mc  sooner  to  be  sure,'*  eitclaimed  Mait- 
land a  little  sternly ;  but  in  a  moment 
his  brow  cleared.  "  But,  after  all,  what 
an  ill-natured  beggar  I  am  to  growl  as 
you  keeping  your  own  secret,  if  you 
chose  to  make  a  secret  of  it.  There's 
no  harm  done,  not  the  value  of  au  In- 
dian's oath,  for,  of  course,  I  never  said 
a  word  to  Helen,  and  as  for  you,  why 
*  forewarned  is  forearmed,'  and  you  can 
her  acquaintance  without  any 
t  of  falling  in  love,  and  FU  just 
mention  your  engagement  to  her " 

"Ko,  don^t  do  that,  please,'*  inter- 
posed Galbraith  with  a  hard  laugh. 
"Fm  not  such  an  irresistible  fellow  that 
Miss  Maitland  need  be  warned  against 
me,  and^ — I  suppose  you  don't  want  a»- 
turancee  that  I  shan't  behave  like  a  vil* 

"  I  should  say  not,  old  fellow,**  repli- 
ed hia  comrade  senteutloualy,  and  then 
there  was  a  long  silence,  during  wliich 
Captain  Haiti  and  softly  beat  a  tattoo 
tipon  the  table,  and  grimly  looked  out 
of  window,  wliile  his  host  strode  ner» 
vously  up  and  down  the  narrow  cham* 
bcr,  biting,  as  was  his  trick,  an  end  of 
his  blnnd  mustache,  and  pondering 
some  difficult  question. 

At  last  he  said,  abruptly  seating  him* 

►If: 


*'  Don't  fancy,  Maitland,  that  there  is 
any  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  en- 
gagement, or  any  thing  that  there  is 
real  need  of  concealing,  but  you  know^ 
in  a  little  garrison  like  this,  how  every 
thing  is  discussed,  and — hang  it  all, 
Maitland,  I  might  as  well  say  it  out,  it*8 
not  a  favorite  topic  of  mine," 

"  And  more's  the  pity,  then,  old  fel- 
low," said  Maitland  kindly,  and  yet  cau- 
tiously. 

"You  see,"  proceeded  his  friend, 
starting  up  and  pacing  the  room  again, 
"we  were  very  young,  that  is, — she  is  a 
little  older,  say  nine  years  older  than  I 
am,  and  ahe  was  very  good  to  us  when  I 
was  wounded  there  in  Texas " 

"  Before  I  knew  you,  then  ?  " 

**  Oh  yes,  a  thousand  years.  I  was  a 
young  chap,  just  past  two-and-twenty, 
and  she  was  the  fiist  woman  that  ever 
— seemed  to  take  an  interest,  you 
know." 

Maitland  interpolated  a  nod  of  ap- 
preciation of  this  delicate  periphrasis. 

*'  And  I  was  green— but  don*t  think  I 
am  running  her  down.  She^s  an  honest, 
energetic,  true-hearted  woman,  and  a 
great  deal  fonder  of  me  than  I  deserve." 

**Why  didn't  you  marry  at  that 
time?" 

**  I  couldn't  afford  it,  nor  can  I  now. 
She  has  nothing,  and — I  did  not  men- 
tion that  she  is  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren." 

'*  Good  heaven,  no  1 " 

**  Yes,  and  lives  with  her  father  in 
Kentucky.  They  removed  from  Texas 
just  after — the  engagement." 

*^  A  widow  witb  a  brace  of  brats  I  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Galbraith,  upon  my 
honor  I  do,  but  the  expreasion  slipped 
out^    Excuse  me." 

**  Certainly,  but  you  only  convince  me 
of  my  wlt^dom  in  not  setting  all  these 
tongues  to  work  after  the  same  fashion," 
said  Galbraith  f  waving  his  hand  con- 
temptuously about  him. 

Maitland  colored. 

**  I  don't  wonder  you're  a  little  sour 
upon  the  Biibject,  Captain,  and  1  shall 
never  allude  to  it  again  unless  you  do. 
But  don't  let  this  make  any  unpleasant* 
neaa  between  you  and  Helen.    I  want 
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you  to  be  Uie  best  of  friendsj  and  there 
isn't  another  fellow  in  the  garrison  that 
I'd  given  her  to.  So  niind,  I  depend 
upon  you  to  be  a  sacred  brothcT  to  her, 
and  let  aU  the  rt-st  go  by,  PI  J  just  drop 
a  word  in  her  ear,  and  a  secret  given  to 
her  is  all  the  Bume  aa  thrown  into  a 

bottomless  well ^** 

**  Tliere  will  be  no  need  of  explain- 
ing  '* 

'*  No,  I  will  only  mention  a  eecret  en- 
gagement, and  bid  her  hold  her  tongue 
to  you  and  eyery  one,  that  will  lie 
enough.  And  now  I  must  go  and  get 
myaelf  up  for  evening  parade.  Good-by, 
old  chap.^' 

*'  Good-by,  Maitland,**  and  Captain  Gal* 
braith,  who,  glad  to  see  his  guest  retire, 
IS  the  guest  was  to  get  away,  closed  the 
door  after  him,  and  unlocking  hia  desk, 
hunted  out  an  old-fashioned  daguerreo- 
type case,  took  it  to  the  window,  and 
opening  it  with  a  sort  of  eh  udder,  con- 
templated with  renewed  interest  the 
image  of  a  large-featured,  common-look- 
ing woman,  her  face  laying  claim  to  a 
certain  share  of  comeliness,  and  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  energy  and  per- 
severance. 

Beplacing  the  case,  he  took  up  a  let- 
ter bearing  date  about  a  month  before 
that  day,  and  read  it  through.  It  ended 
with  these  words : ; 

"And  though  it's  bo  seldom  1  get  a  letter 

from  you,  I  neror  hare  auy  doubts,  as  aoihq 

•would,  for  I  kuow  that  jou^re  a^  true  as  steely, 

Dd  jour  word  is  aa  good  as  ftiioUi<sr'a  oath, 

ad  when  ooce  you've  promised  to  b«  my  has- 

hand«  it's  as  sore  as  if  the  paraon  had  giTen  ua 

Ym  blcaaiag.    So  I  remaiu, 

Yours  foroTcr  and  erer, 

Aluira  JcrrBiES," 

**  *  Forerer  and  ever  '^ — is  that  true  ?  " 
muttered  Captain  Galbraith,  replacing 
his  letter  and  locking  his  deBk«  Then 
he  dressed  himself,  and  went  to  parade, 
witli  no  sign  upon  the  surface  of  the 
conflict  beneath,  unless  it  was  that  the 
pathetic  curve  of  the  handsome  lips 
bad  giyen  place  to  a  stem  and  rigid 
line. 

Two  weeks  later,  Helen  Maitland, 
imder  escort  of  the  reverend  Chaplain 
and  Chaplaincae,  arrived  at  the  little 
frontier  fort,  where  her  brother  and  hia 


coiaradea  watched  Indians  by  way  of 
budneaa,  and  laughed,  flirted,  and  talk- 
ed nonsense  by  way  of  recreation.  As 
she  rode  into  the  fort.  Captain  Gal- 
braith,  who  happened  to  be  pas^ng  out 
of  the  gate,  glanced  once  keenly  and 
earnestly  into  her  face,  and  went  ujwn 
bis  way  with  the  image  of  a  dark, 
bright  beauty,  with  hazel  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair,  and  a  spirited,  noble  ex- 
pression photographed  upon  bis  bniin« 

"As nearly  like  her  brother  aa  she 
ought  to  be,  and  remains  bo  feminine,^ 
Baid  he  with  a  sigh,  and  strolled  on 
until  he  reached  the  muddy  creek,  upon 
whose  bank  he  lay  motionless  for  houis. 

Returning  to  the  fort,  be  found  Mait 
land  impatiently  awaiting  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been  hiding  J  **  ex- 
olaiincd  he,  in  a  half-vexed  tone.  **  Come 
on,  and  be  presented  to  my  sister.  We*re 
been  waiting  for  you  these  two  hours," 

"For  me!"  Btammered  Qalbraith, 
and  BU^ered  himself  to  bo  led  to  the 
Chaplain's  quarters,  where  he  was  duly 
presented,  and  had  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover that  Miss  Maitland  was  even 
handsomer  in  a  pretty  white  dress,  with 
cherry-colored  ribbons,  than  she  had 
been  in  a  riding  habit,  and  tbat  her 
brilliant  eyes  were  duller  than  her  wit. 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  room, 
and  sat  down  for  a  quiet  smoke  before 
going  to  bed,  he  took  the  daguerreotype 
and  the  letter  from  bis  desk,  and  ooa 
tempi atcd  them  steadily. 

**  Shu  trustij  in  my  word,  and  in  my 
honor.  She  shall  not  trust  in  Tain," 
muttered  be,  putting  them  away  at 
length,  and  before  he  slept  he  bad  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Mrs,  Jeflries,  not  perhajM 
as  tender  or  as  long  as  that  ardent  daine 
would  have  chosen,  but  stUl  a  letter. 

**  And  now,  Mias  Maitland,"  sAid  the 
gallant  Colonel  at  the  close  of  a  dinner 
in  the  young  lady's  house  upon  tlio  day 
after  her  arrival,  '^^  now  conies  the  holi- 
day-season for  us  poor  fellows.  The 
weather  is  fine,  the  Indians  are  quict^ 
and,  you  see,  I  know  how  to  work  up 
to  a  climax,  and  youth  and  beauty 
grace  us  with  their  presence.  How 
shall  wo  celebrate  the  auspidous  con- 
junction i " 
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"  That  13  not  for  ns  to  say,  sir,  as  I 
can  claim  neitbut  tlie  merit  of  the  fine 
■weatber,  or  ui  tbe  good  behavior  of  the 
Indians,  or  the  preaenee  of  Miister  Cliar- 
lie  and  Miss  Belle,  whom  I  understand 
to  represent  the  youth  and  beauty  refer* 
red  to,*'  said  Helen,  turning  to  CAresfl 
the  ColonePs  pretty  children,  who  had 
entered  with  the  dessert. 

**  Ha  I  ba  1  she  understands  both 
parry  and  thrust,"  laughed  tbe  Colonel, 
turning  to  Maitland,  '*  But  come  now, 
ML^  Helen,  in  plain  English,  whtit  will 
jou  allow  us  to  do  by  way  of  eutcr- 
taiuing  yon  ?  ^' 

"  Keep  on  talking,  sir.  I  can  suggest 
nothing  better,"  replied  Helen  wickedly, 
and  then  catcbing  a  warning  glance 
from  her  brother's  eye,  she  continued  : 

*'  But  there  can  be  no  trouble  about 
entertaining  ourselves,  with  plenty  of 
lioraes,  such  glorious  weather^  and  such 
a  lovely  country  about  us.  Could  not 
we  have  a  picnic  in  the  woods  ?  " 

"A  dozen,  and  boating  upon  tbe 
creek,  and  racing  upon  the  prairie,  and 
excursions  to  the  Indian  mounds,  YouVo 
only  to  choose,  and  every  man  in  the 
fort,  from  the  commanding  officer  down 
to  the  drummer- boy,  is  your  humble 
servant,'*  aaid  the  cbivaboua  Colonel, 
bowing  low, 

Tlie  declaration  was  accepted  as  a 
Standing  Order  by  the  merry  circle  of 
officers  who  heard  it,  and  never  was 
order  more  rigidly  obeyed.  From  that 
moment^  Miss  Maitland  became  the 
reigning  queen  of  the  fort,  the  supreme 
authority  in  every  matter  not  distinctly 
included  in  military  routine,  and  tbe 
principal  thought  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  except,  perhaps,  the  few  who  en* 
joyed  the  privileges  of  married  life. 

A  round  of  gayeties^  founded  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  Colonel,  and  im- 
proved upon  by  the  inventive  genius 
of  Miss  Helen  herselT,  turned  the 
Bome times  drowsy  and  monotonous  gar- 
rison-life into  a  sort  of  Decameronian 
existence  extremely  delightful  to  every 
one  concerned,  and  a  little  more  than 
that  to  Captain  Galbraith,  who  early  in 
ihe  campaign  had  been  elected,  partly 
by  Maitland^s  manceuvres,  partly  by  a 


glance  or  two  of  Hiss  Helen's  hazel 
eyes,  and  most  of  all  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, to  the  post  of  her  especial  escort 
and  guardian  after  her  brother,  who 
often  summoned  him  to  his  duties  thus : 

*'  I  say,  Cralbraith,  keep  close  to  Helen 
while  I  am  away,  and  see  that  none  of 
the  fellows  talk  nonsense  to  her ;  '^  or, 
"I  wish  you^d  rido  on  Helen's  other 
side,  and  keep  that  idiot  Snell  from 
bothering  her ;  "  or,  "  Helen  wants  you 
to  take  tbe  part  of  lover  in  the  play  to- 
night, for  Green  is  crazy  to  secure  if 

And  so  the  days  went  on,  the  happy, 
careless  summer  days,  such  as  all  of  us 
have  some  time  known,  and  whose  suns 
still  warm  our  blood  as  no  other  suns 
can  warm  it  again,  fur  summer  does  not 
come  every  year,  whatever  the  alniaimc 
may  say,  and  Hngli  Galbraith  knew  as 
well  as  he  ever  learned  it,  that  tbe  sum- 
mers of  bis  life  were  concentrated  in 
that  one.  Still  he  did  not  forget,  and 
he  made  sure,  too,  that  she  should  not 
forget ;  for  one  day  be  forced  himself  to 
speak  of  ^'  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  en- 
gaged/' and  again,  of  the  time  when 
Helen,  still  a  gay  and  bright  young  girl, 
should  see  him  settled  down  a  sober 
Benedict,  until  at  last,  when  some  such 
jest  bad  left  his  face  white  and  wrung, 
ajid  brouglit  that  stern  line  to  his  lips, 
which  all  who  knew  him  well  learned 
to  read  so  pi  a  inly  ^  Helen  looked  up, 
and  with  the  sudden  tears  flashing 
down  her  cheeks,  said  : 

"  Oh,  please  don't,  Captain  Galbraith  1 
I  know  it,  and  I  shali  not  misunder- 
stand— it  is  cruel  to  yourself,  and  al- 
most an  insult  to  me,  for  you  to  men- 
tion it  in  this  way." 

"  An  insult  to  you,  Helen  I  You  did 
not,  you  could  not  think  I  was  fool 
enough  to  fancy  that  yaii  cared,  l^o, 
indeed,  I  never  got  so  far  as  that." 

"  I  thought  you  were  afraid  I  should 
suppose— — ^"  began  Helen  in  a  low 
voice,  and,  faltering,  stopped, 

*^  Suppose  you  cared  for  me  ?  O 
Helen,  if  I  thought  that^^--^^^  and  then 
Captain  Gall:>rtdth  bent  forward  and 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  young  girl, 
as  if  his  sentence  of  life  or  death  were 
written  there. 
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"  Let  Ds  ride  on,"  said  Helen,  sudden- 
ly stnkmg  her  horse  and  dasMjig  for- 
ward. 

When  Galbraith  overtook  Ler,  he 
said: 

"  I  have  to  beg  jonr  pardon  for  my 
last  words.  They  will  prove  to  yon,  at 
least,  that  it  is  my  own  forgetful ness  I 
have  reason  to  fear,  no  one  else's/* 

But  from  that  day  he  spoke  no  more 
of  his  engagement. 

Suddenly  into  the  niidBt  of  the&e  Ar- 
cadian sports  and  dreams,  stalked  a 
grisly  intruder.  The  Indians  had  at- 
tacked an  emigrant  train,  murdered  all 
the  women  and  children,  and  half  the 
men,  and  retreated  to  their  villages  full 
of  pride  and  plunder  The  survivors 
of  the  massacre  made  their  painful  way 
to  the  tort,  and  demanded  vengeance 
first,  food  and  shelter  secondarily.  The 
supplies  were  accorded,  but  in  inverse 
order.  The  men  were  fed,  clothed, 
forced  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  escort  to 
make  their  arrival  in  the  Indian  villages 
a  matter  of  some  political  importance. 
Galbraith  and  Mai tl and  were  of  the 
troop,  and  each  went  forth  to  battle 
with  a  lady's  favor  to  give  him  courage 
and  comfort,  Maitland^s  was  a  kiss 
irom  Helen's  lips,  and  an  embrace  of 
her  white  arms;  Galbraith'S  was  a  glove 
she  had  thrown  aside  one  day  because 
it  was  torn^  and  he  had  picked  up,  and 
half  remorsefully  allowed  himself  to 
keep.  To-day  he  laid  it  over  his  heart, 
and  secretly  prayed  that  the  ftrst  bullet 
Bhonld  pierce  through  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  so  furnish  a  short,  sharp  path 
out  of  all  his  trouble. 

The  little  glove,  however,  proved  an 
amulet,  rather  than  an  omen,  and  Gab 
braith  came  out  of  the  figltt,  wherein 
no  man  bonrhiniself  so  gallantly,  with- 
out a  scratch.  Not  so  fortunate  Mait- 
land,  whom  tliey  brought  in  for  dead, 
and  6o  reported  him  to  his  sister.  She 
eceivcd  the  news  at  first  with  Incredu- 
fini^  horror,  and,  when  it  w^as  repeated, 
IVantio  grief  that  the  good 
^Hfj  Coloncrswife  were 
cd,  and  sent  for 
He  did  not  come 


at    once,  but    when    he    did,  vralli 
straight  to  the  girl,  as  she  msbod  wHi 
up  and  down  the  room,  as  if 
escape  &om  this  horrible  phantom  of 
Death,  and  taking  both  her  hands 
his,  looked  into  her  fiice  with  such 
tender  sympathy,  such  a  vast  pity,  ^odt} 
power,  and  such  love,  that  she  was  sdH 
at  once  and  waited    like  a  child  fbr 
what  he  had  come  to  say.     It  was : 

*^  He  will  live*  God  hoa  ^land  liim 
to  you." 

Then  he  took  her  to  licr  brotbei'i 
side,  controlled  the  agitation  of  her 
grief  and  joy,  and  at  last  brought  he 
back  to  her  friends,  quiet  and  ftasoDA^ 
Me,  and  utterly  dependent  upon  hka, 
although  that  he  had  not  intended, 
that  is,  not  consciously. 

**  And  now  you  will  try  to  reat,  yon 
will  do  all  that  Mrs.  Miles  aaks  you  tn, 
will  you  not  ? "  said  he,  in  leaving  her. 

**  Yes ;  but  you  promised  to  call 
me— — ^" 

**At  the  slightest  change  for  the 
worse.  I  shall  not  leave  him  a  roomcDt 
all  night,'*  said  Captain  Galbraith  quiet- 
ly, and  Helen  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

Six  weeks  later,  in  the  golden  dAVB 
of  early  autumn,  a  little  train  left  the 
fort  It  consisted  of  Captain  Mattknd 
going  to  Hew  York  on  sick  leaw^  Itift 
sister,  an  elderly  woman  who  accom- 
panied the  invalid  as  nurse^  and  Miie 
Maitland  as  maid,  and  Captain  Gi2* 
braith,  to  whom  the  Colonel  hod  givGD 
leave,  because  Helen  ^laitland  atked 
him  to  do  so,  and  who  had  accepted  it, 
for  very  nearly  the  same  reason. 

Six  weeks  more,  and  Mrs.  Almira 
Jeffries,  sitting  with  her  youngest-bom 
in  her  arms,  and  visions  of  pig-killing 
and  salting  for  the  morrow  in  her  mind, 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  horses*  feet 
outside  her  door,  and  opening  it,  dis- 
covered Captain  Galbraith  upon  the 
threshold— or  was  it  his  ghost ! 

"My  Lordy,  is  this  you,  Captain f** 
exclaimed  she. 

**  Yes.  I  want  to  see  you  alon e,  Almiia.** 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter !  Alooe^ 
well,  sit  down  and  wait  till  Sally  geta 
von  some  supper,  and  you've  leetcd  a 
speU " 
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"  No,  I  want  to  see  you  now,  direct- 
ly," said  the  lover  in  such  stem  and 
peremptory  tones,  that  Mrs.  Jeffiies 
tamed  to  look  at  him  again  while  she 
hustled  the  two  children  out  of  the 
room,  committing  them  to  the  care  of 
Sally,  the  negro  wench,  who  performed 
all  the  work  she  could  not  evade,  of  the 
squalid  house. 

"Now,  Hugh,  what  is  it?"  asked 
the  mistress,  returning,  and  seating  her- 
self with  an  air  of  anxiety. 

But  Captain  Galbraith  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  improve  the  opportunity  he 
had  so  vehemently  claimed.  His  elbows 
resting  upon  the  table,  and  his  face  hid- 
den in  his  hands,  he  sat  for  several  min- 
utes silent  and  motionless.  His  betroth- 
ed seated  opposite,  waited  with  grim 
patience,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
hostile  determination,  for  the  errand 
whose  nature  her  feminine  instinct 
vaguely  divined. 

At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
at  her  with  something  of  imploring  in 
his  eyes,  but  she  would  not  help  him, 
and  he  was  forced  to  speak : 

"  Almira,  I  have  come  to  you  for  help." 

"For  help,  is  it?  Well,  I  don't 
know  any  one  that's  more  bound  to 
give  it  to  you  than  your  good-as-mar- 
ried wife." 

"  It  is  just  that  I  am  going  to  speak 
of.  Almira,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
constancy  and  devotion  you  have  shown 
toward  me." 

"  That's  for  me  to  judge,"  replied 
Almira  briefly. 

"  I  have  not  repaid  you  in  like  man- 
ner." 

"  I  suppose  not ;  but  you're  a  man, 
and  younger  and  handsomer  than  I  am. 
You  can't  be  expected  to  stick  to  me 
quite  as  tight  as  I  do  to  you." 

"Almira,  you  will  not  understand 
me.  I  wish  to  confess  to  you  that  I — ^in 
spite,  God  knows,  of  every  effort 
against  it — ^that  I  have  learned  to  love 
another  woman." 

"  Well  I  You  said  I  was  to  help  y«u 
—how  ? " 

"What  does  your  generosity  sug- 
gest ? "  asked  Galbraith,  his  &ce  crim- 
soning with  shame. 


"My  generosity?"  repeated  Almira 
slowly,  while  a  hard  smile  passed  across 
her  face,  and  left  it  cold  and  emotion- 
less as  before.  "  Well,  it  suggests  that 
I  should  forgive  you,  and  try  to  forget 
what  you  have  told  me." 

"Nothing  else?  Almira,  you  were 
very  kind  to  me  when  I  came  to  your 
house  wounded  and  destitute  five  years 
ago,  and  it  was  little  enough  that  I 
should  give  you  all  I  had,  and  all  I  was, 
not  in  repayment,  but  acknowledgment 
of  your  devotion,  and  yet " 

He  stopped  short,  and  she  took  up 
the  word, 

"  *  And  yet,'  though  you  thought  it 
little  enough  then,  now  you  think  it 
too  much,  and  having  had  what  you 
call  my  devotion  at  that  time,  and  for 
^ye  years  since,  you  are  wanting  now  to 
throw  me  off,  and  marry  some  fine  lady 
or  pretty  young  girL    Is  that  it  ?  " 

"I  shall  do  nothing  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  Mrs.  Jefiries. 
You  have  my  promise  to  marry  you, 
and  I  am  ready  to  hold  to  that  prom- 
ise." 

"If  you  never  had  made  the  promise, 
it  would  have  been  the  better  for  both 
of  us,  may  be,"  said  the  woman  bitterly. 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Captain  Gal- 
braith in  the  same  tone. 

"  It  isn't  that  Tm  in  such  a  strait  for 
a  husband,  neither,"  continued  Almira, 
following  the  thread  of  her  own  mental 
reasoning  rather  than  the  spoken  con- 
versation. "  There's  enough  would  have 
liked  to  marry  me  in  the  course  of  these 
five  years." 

"Then  you  have  entertained  other 
suitors  during  my  absence  ? " 

"  No,  sir.  You  won't  catch  me  there, 
nor  get  any  excuse  for  your  own  double- 
dealing.  I've  known,  as  what  women 
don't  know,  when  men  have  come  hang- 
ing round  here,  what  they  hung  round 
after,  but  as  for  leading  'em  on,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  why,  my  word  was 
passed  to  you.  Captain  Galbraith,  and 
though  I  ain't  a  lady,  much  less  '  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,'  I  was  brought  up 
when  I'd  given  my  word,  to  hold  to  it 
trae  and  honest,  as  Pve  held  to  it  now. 
After  that,  if  you've  a  mind  to  turn 
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mc  off,  wliy  I  don- 1  know  as  I  can  hinder 
you,  I  fihan^t  sue  for  breacli  of  prom- 
ise, nor  I  shan't  make  a  row  with  your 
new  girl.  All  the  rcTenge  I  want,  will 
come  out  of  your  own  heart,  and  your 
own  conscience.'* 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  strode  in 
her  masculine  fashion  to  the  window^ 
turning  her  face  to  the  darkness^  lest 
the  man  she  loved  should  see  the  tears 
another  woman  would  haye  used  as  her 
heat  weapon. 

Five  long  minutee  passed^  and  then 
Captain  Galbraith  arose  and  followed 
her. 

*'Almira,"  said  he,  standing  beside, 
but  not  touching  her^  *'  I  do  not  ask 
yon  to  forgive  mc,  for  I  still  tbink  I  did 
well  in  telling  you  the  whole  truth,  but 
I  can  heartily  say  that  I  am  sony  for 
having  pained  you,  and  that  I  admire 
your  steadfast  constancy  and  faith  more 
than  I  can  telL  Should  you  like  to  be 
married  soon  ?  *' 

"  Whenever  you're  ready,  I  am,"  re- 
plied Almlra  without  looking  round. 

Captain  Galbraith  waited  a  moment 
longer,  as  if  to  gather  fitrength,  and 
then  he  swid : 

"  I  sliall  resign  my  commission,  and 
take  a  lann,  I  suppose  you  would  like 
to  live  in  this  neighborhood !  *' 

"  Yon  going  to  turn  farmer  I " 

**  Yes.  It  is  a  business  easily  learned, 
and  I  know  none  but  that  of  a  soldier." 

**  Why  not  stick  to  that  ?  '* 

**I  prefer  to  change.''* 

**You*d  be  ashamed  of  me  among 
your  fine  officer-friends  and  their 
wives." 

"  Wc  need  not  discuss  the  point,  At- 
mira.  A  good  wife  cDmpHca  witli  her 
husband's  wishes,  without  insisting  al- 
ways uiTon  his  reasons.'* 

Mrs.  Jeffries  considered  this  proposi- 
tion for  a  moment  in  silence.  After  all, 
sbe  liked  him  the  better  for  thus  assum- 
ing the  master,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  him  speak  of  hej-  as  his  wife  in 
any  fashion.    So  at  last  she  said : 

"If  you  want  a  farm,  take  this. 
Father  died  last  month,  and  left  it  to  me.'* 

**  Your  father  dead  \  *' 

**Yes.    Fever.'* 


"  Why  did  not  you  let  me  know  \ " 

"  I  wrote  to  the  fort.  I  never  heard 
of  your  leaving  there,  till  to-night,** 

Captain  Galbraith  paced  the  disor- 
derly room,  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
pace  his  quarters  at  Fort  Clyde,  Con- 
science was  at  her  bitter  work  again. 

**Almira,"  said  he,  stepping  beside 
her  at  last,  and  taking  her  hard  hand 
in  his,  "  you  have  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  me,  and  you  treat  mo  now,  as 
you  always  have  treated  me,  much  bet- 
ter than  I  deserve.  But  let  the  post 
go,  and  the  future  shall  be  better  g(rf' 
emed.    Can  you  trust  me  ?  ** 

"  I  always  did,  Hugh,  and  I  wouldn^ 
have  believed  any  body  but  youreelf^  that 
said  you  could  do  such  a  thing^ ^'^ 

"Let  the  past  go,'*  interposed  Gal- 
braith, sternly.  "  I  have  to  leave  yon. 
now,  but  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  my 
plans,  I  will  return,  and  w©  will  be 
married.  I  will  let  you  know  when  I 
am  likely  to  come.    Good-by.*' 

"  Good-by,  Hugh.'* 

He  tooilv  her  hand  again,  held  it  for  a 
moment,  and  while  she  waited  for  hia 
kiss,  he  dropped  the  hand,  and  rushed 
from  the  room.  She  did  not  follow 
him,  but  standing  still,  her  hard  face 
softened  by  grief  and  tender  pain,  sho 
listened  to  the  hoof-beats  that  carried 
him  out  into  the  night.  As  they  died 
away,  she  sank  upon  a  chair,  moaning 
again  i^nd  again, 

"  I  couldn*t  give  him  up,  I  couldn't, 
noway." 
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"  And  so  you  start  to-morrow,  Colo- 
nel?'* 

.**  Yea,  Mfyor,  so  says  the  Department. 
I  did  hope  to  get  an  extension  of  leave, 
but  the  Mormons  found  out  that  I  was 
taking  a  holiday,  and  so  kicked  up  a. 
row  to  call  me  back^  By  George,  it  is 
remarkable  how  my  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  fighting  Inirbarians  of  one  sort 
or  another.  When  it  isn't  Mormons,  it*» 
Indians,  and  when  it  isn't  Indians,  it'a 
bushwhackers,  or  riotcra,  or  drunken 
firemen.  I  wish  before  I  died  I  could 
meiit  a  regular  regiment  of  trained  sol- 
diers, and  see  how  it  seems  to  fight  om 
level  ground." 
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"  Dont  you  growl,  Colonel,"  replied 
an  old  Mend,  Major  Guthrie,  somewhat 
nervously.  "  Say  you'd  got  to  stump 
through  life  on  a  wooden  leg  and  a  pen- 
sion, without  the  power  to  fight  so 
much  as  a  policeman,  if  you  wanted 
to." 

"  There's  few  better  men  walk  on  two 
legs  than  you  on  your  one,  old  fellow, 
^nd  I  shall  be  glad  enough  if,  when  my 
time  comes,  I  have  as  fair  a  record  to 
show  as  your  conduct  when  you  lost 
that  leg,"  said  the  Colonel. 

And  the  two  grisly  veterans  shook 
hands  with  a  meaning  in  the  act. 

Guthrie  was  the  first  to  speak : 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking, 
Colonel,  r  ve  nothing  to  do  about  here ; 
in  fact,  time  will  hang  more  heavily 
after  you  are  gone,  and,  if  you  like,  TU 
make  the  trip  to  Utah  with  you." 

"  That's  a  good  fellow.  If  I'd  had  an 
idea  you'd  do  it,  Td  have  been  at  you 
long  ago  for  a  promise.  We'll  make  be- 
lieve old  times,  Major." 

"  Here's  something  to  help  it  out." 

And  the  Major  produced  a  little 
worn  and  yellow  memorandum-book, 
and  opening  to  a  marked  page,  handed 
it  to  the  Colonel,  who  read, — 

"Colonel  Bascombe  bets  with  me  a  hundred 
to  fifty  upon  Galbraith  against  Maitland. 
Date,  this  day  twenty  years." 

"  And  the  twenty  years  come  round 
five  days  from  this,--dont  you  see?" 
pursued  the  Major,  chuckling. 

"  That's  a  fact.  Major,"  and  the  Colo* 
nel  dropped,  his  double  eye-glass  and 
stared  at  Ms  old  comrade. 

"Well,  what  I  say  is,  let  us  look 
those  fellows  up  and  decide  the  matter. 
I  heard,  not  long  ago,  that  Galbraith 
was  farming  it  still,  somewhere  near 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  we  might 
make  it  in  our  way  West  to  look  in 
upon  him." 

"  Yea.  I  have  quite  a  margin  both 
as  to  time  and  route,"  replied  the  Colo- 
.  nel.    "  And  whefe  is  Maitland  ? " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  Why,  he's  got  a 
jolly  berth  in  the  Paymaster's  Depart- 
ment, at  Washington.  You're  to  report 
there,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.    To-tnorrow  night." 


"All  right.  Well  see  him  for  an 
hour,  and  then  Westward  ho  I "  said 
the  jolly  invalid,  with  a  flourish  of  his 
daret-glass,  and  the  two  old  boys  made 
a  night  of  it, — ^mildly  and  discreetly, 
however. 

"  Major  Maitland  at  home  ? " 

The  servant  blandly  replied  that  he 
was,  and  a^er  showing  the  guests  into 
a  reception-room,  took  their  cards  up- 
stairs  upon  a  silver  salver. 

"Paymasters  make  a  pretty  good 
thing  of  it  hereabout,"  grumbled  the 
Colonel,  casting  his  eyes  discontentedly 
about  him,  and  thinking  of  the  arduous 
journey,  and  irksome  campaign  await- 
ing him. 

"  And  yet,  taking  it  *  by  and  large,' 
as  the  Commodore  says,  Pd  rather  be 
in  the  field,"  replied  the  Major  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  impatiently  waved  his  crip- 
pled limb. 

The  return  of  the  servant  cut  short 
the  Colonel's  rejoinder,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  followed  him  at  once  to  a 
luxurious  diningrroom,  where  Major 
Maitland,  with  two  or  three  guests,  sat 
over  the  remains  of  a  dessert,  whose 
edibles  seemed  to  have  escaped  very 
lightly,  while  the  potables  had  been 
severely  punished,  not,  however,  with- 
out inflicting  a  certain  retaliation  upon 
their  consumers. 

Maitland  came  forward  at  once,  and 
welcomed  his  old  friends  in  the  heartiest 
manner.  He  had  hardly  met  them  in 
flfteen  years,  as  he  said,  and  it  was  quite 
like  a  return  to  the  days  of  his  youth 
to  do  so  now. 

"  And  you're  not  married  ? "  asked 
the  Colonel,  intent  upon  discovering 
some  flaw  in  the  apparent  felicity  of  his 
adversary's  man. 

"Married I  No,  sir,  I  rather  think 
not,"  replied  Maitland,  with  an  air  of 
infinite  self-gratulation.  "No,  sir — 
marriage  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
I  will  none  of  it.  What,  get  me  a  wife 
to  say  that  I  shan't  smoke  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, shan't  exceed  the  second  bot^ 
tie  of  Margaux,  or  the  first  of  Meet,  ta 
ask  how  late  I  was  out  last  night,  and 
insist  upon  my  accompanying  her  to  a 
charitable  fair  to-night !    No,  Colonel ; 
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with  all  due  deference  to  Mrs.  Has- 
combe,  who  b,  I  hope,  as  well  and 
blooming  as  ever,  you  won't  find  me 
joiQing  the  rank  of  Benedicts  so  long 
aa  I  retain  Uic  amount  of  common  seoBe 
I  at  present  enjoy," 

"  No ;  I  don^t  think  our  friend  Mait- 
land^s  private  career  would  quite  stand 
a  wife's  curious  research,"  said  one  of 
the  guests  dryly,  and  the  rest  laughed 
in  a  fiignidcant  fashion.  Colonel  Bas- 
combe  was  something  of  a  physiogno* 
mist,  and  during  this  badinage  he  had 
studied  the  face  of  his  host  with  curious 
attention,  noting  down  upon  the  tablets 
of  his  mind  the  result  of  his  study  some- 
thiiig  after  this  fashion ; 

"Face  fallen  and  coarser,  not  so 
strong  as  it  used  to  be  ;  lips  loose  and 
fleshy,  eyes  hazy,  forehead  contracted, 
too  much  color,  and  not  of  the  right 
sort,  marks  of  good  feeding,  heavy 
djinking,  and  very  little  work;  ex- 
pnsaion  sleepy,  sensual,  and  indolent, 
though  thoroughly  good-natured.  Al- 
together  a  tremendous  fallingH>ff  from 
Captain  Maitland  of  twenty  years  ago. 

"  Ned  Guthrie,  you've  lost  your  mon- 
ey, unless  the  other  man  has  gone 
to  the  bad  at  a  hand-gallop," 

Presently  the  guests,  who  were  else- 
where engaged,  dropped  oil*  leaving  the 
three  old  comrades  together,  and  the 
conversation  became  a  little  more  con- 
fidential. 

**  What  news  of  that  charming  sister 
of  yours,  Maitland  ? "  asked  the  Colo- 
nel* 

**  Helen  ?  Well,  she  keeps  house  for 
me.  At  least,  this  is  her  home,  al- 
though she  is  not  here  now.  She  visits 
her  friends  at  the  North  &  great  deal. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  boys  who  come  to 
see  mo  are  a  little  gay  for  her  taste,  so 
she  runs  away,"  said  the  Major,  with  no 
iden  of  any  selfish  tendency  in  his 
words. 

**  Then  she  is  not  married  ? " 

"  No.  Not  for  want  of  chances,  how- 
ever. But  she  is  fond  of  her  brother, 
Billy  girl,  and  so  stands  by  him." 

**  Well,  Maitland,  I  don't  see  but  what 
the  world  has  done  about  as  well  by 
you  aa  by  any  of  us.     Upon  your  own 
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showing,  you  have  all  yoa  want,  lodnd- 
ing  your  own  way^^^  said  the  Mafoi; 
craftily,  as  he  pushed  back  hm  duiE. 
Maitland  raised  his  eyebrows  and  his 
wine-glaas, — 

*^  Well,  yea,  I  suppose  so ;  but,  after 
all,  you  know,  it's  only  getting  otct  the 
road  a  little  more  or  less  xoogidy. 
What  the  deuce  is  the  good  of  living 
at  all,  if  you  come  to  that  ?  It's  a  oon- 
founded  bore  to  keep  doing  the  ame 
things  over  and  over,  year  in  aod  year 
out,  and  sometimes,  I  tbii^  the  JeUom 
who  have  to  rough  it  and  keep  their 
eyes  open  to  see  their  bread  and  bntlv, 
have  the  joEieat  time  of  it.'' 

"  Do  you  say  so  ?  Well,  get  an  ap* 
pointmenti  and  come  out  and  help  w 
fight  Mormons,"  said  the  Colonel^  giinilx. 

"  Thank  you,  no,**  replied  the 
smiling ;  '*  Tve  grown  lazy  in  my 
age,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  quite 
the  mess-dinners  I  used  to  eat  wii 
minding  them." 

*'  Well,  I  have  to  be  on  my  way  to 
the  morning.  Major,  and  ao — good'by." 

"Must  you  really  go?  Well, 
luck  to  you,  Colonel,  and  lota  of  glory, 
if  you  still  care  for  that  sort  of 
And  so  you're  going  as  a  critic,  Major  f 
Write  on  the  result  of  your  oh6Qrv*> 
tiong." 

The  words  were  hearty,  the  manner 
cordial,  and  yet,  as  the  guests  tamed 
away,  it  was  with  a  conviction  tbit 
before  tvrenty-four  hours  were  over, 
their  host  would  have  well-nigh  forgot* 
ten  their  very  existence, 

*'  So  much  for  my  man.  Colonel,**  said 
Major  Guthrie,  when  they  were  in  the 
street.    "  Now  we  will  see  yours," 

**And  suspend  judgnient  until  we 
have,"  replied  the  Colonel,  drily. 

Five  days  later,  **  two  horsemeii 
might  have  been  seen "  riding  at  a 
sharp  trot  along  one  of  the  half-made 
roada  in  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky, 
**  This  should  be  the  placo^"  said  the 
foremost,  pausing  at  the  entrance  to  a< 
rough  field,  beyond  which  was  visible  a 
house,  neither  Ivetter  nor  worse  than  the 
average  planter's  dwelling  in  that  »c- 
tion  of  country. 
''  I  wonder  if  it  ia.     HUlo,  there,  mf 
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good  fellow  I**  shouted  the  Major, 
catching  sight  of  a  man  busy  araong  the 
just  ripcDedcom  in  the  next  field.  The 
man  looked  up,  and  slowly  approached 
the  fence. 

^'  Can  you  tell  us,  my  man,  if  this  is 
Captain  Galbraith's  estate  ? "  continued 
the  Major,  with  bland  condescension. 

*'  My  name  is  Qalbraith,  and  this  is 
my  farm,v  replied  the  man ;  and  al- 
though dressed  in  a  suit  of  homespun, 
covered  with  a  coarse  straw  hat,  and 
bearing  marks  of  toil  upon  his  hands, 
announced  himself  as  quietly  and  cour- 
teously as  he  could  have  done  under  the 
most  fortunate  circumstances. 

"  Is  it  possible  I  '*  exclaimed  the  Colo- 
nel, and  hastened  to  introduce  himself 
and  the  Major,  who  was  trying  to  stam- 
mer an  apology,  interrupted  by  Qal- 
braith. 

"  Hide  up  to  the  house,  gentlemen, 
and  I  will  meet  you  there.  Allow  me 
to  open  the  gate." 

He  climbed  the  fence  as  he  spoke, 
swung  open  the  gate,  and  when  the 
officers  had  passed  through,  closed  it, 
and  took  a  short  path  across  the  en- 
closure to  the  door  of  the  house,  where 
he  arrived  at  the  same  moment  with  his 
guests.  A  half-grown  negro  lad  was 
bailed,  and  bidden  to  take  the  horses, 
while  Galbraith,  with  no  apology  or 
preparation,  led  the  way  into  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  house,  and  requested 
his  friends  to  be  seated.  This  invita- 
tion was  barely  accepted,  when  an  inner 
door  was  violently  thrown  open,  and  an 
elderly  woman,  none  other  than  our 
friend  Almira,  with  the  added  weight 
of  twenty  years  upon  her  head,  rushed 
into  the  room,  exclaiming, 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Captain,  I 
won't  stand  it  any  longer,  if " 

Conscious  too  late  of  the  presence  of 
guests,  she  stopped  short,  and  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen.  I  didn't 
know  there  was  any  one  round,  and 
them  pigs  have  been  and  rooted  up  all 
my  onion-bed  the  second  time  in  a 
week " 

*'  Mrs.  Galbraith,  this  is  Colonel  Bas- 
combe,  and  this  Major  Guthrie.  They 
VOL.  IV. — 87 


have  ridden  out  from  Frankfort,  and 
will  spend  the  night  with  us,"  said 
Captain  Galbraith,  with  no  visible  emo- 
tion of  anger  or  surprise  in  face  or 
voice,  and  his  guests  hastened  to  sup- 
port him  by  entering  into  such  conver* 
sation  with  his  wife  as  she  could  best 
hold  a  part  in,  without  disgracing  her- 
self and  him.  But  after  a  few  moments 
she  withdrew,  observing, 

"  You  must  have  some  supper,  and 
them  lazy  niggers  would'nt  have  it 
ready  between  now  and  bed-time,  if  I 
didn't  go  drive  'em  up.  Captain,  you 
get  them  something  to  drink." 

She  retreated  as  she  spoke,  and  pres- 
ently the  sound  of  cackling  and  shriek- 
ing poultry,  the  howls  of  negro  chil- 
dren, and  the  shrill  voices  of  angry 
women,  announced  that  her  labors  had 
begun. 

"Captain,  don't  disturb  Mrs.  Gal- 
braith, but  if  you  will  let  us  wash  our 
hands,  and  brush  a  little  of  this  dust 
from  our  clothes,"  suggested  the  Colo- 
nel, who  began  to  feel  the  situation 
painful. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  host,  rising 
and  opening  a  door,  but  shutting  it 
again  after  a  glance  into  the  room. 
"  Yon  bed-chamber  does  not  seem  to  be 
prepared.  Will  you  come  into  my 
dressing-room,"  said  he  quietly,  and  led 
the  way  to  a  closet,  evidently  an  after- 
thought in  the  construction  of  the 
house,  but  neatly  fitted  up  with  every 
appurtenance  of  a  gentleman's  dressing- 
room. 

"  Aha  1  you  don't  go  the  entire  farm- 
er, my  boy  1 "  exclaimed  the  Major, 
bluntly,  as  he  took  up  an  English  hair- 
brush. 

Captain  Galbraith  looked  at  him  in 
quiet  surprise.  "  I  have  not  given  up 
washing  my  hands  and  brushing  my 
hair.  Major.  Why  should  I?"  asked* 
he,  coldly. 

"  The  Major  and  I  have  been  so  long- 
used  to  roughing  it  in  camp  that  the 
sight  of  a  dressing-room  upsets  us,"  ex- 
plained the  Colonel  hastily,  and  Gal- 
braith, with  a  courteous  remark,  with- 
drew. 

When    the   guests    reappeared,    an. 
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abundant  supper  of  cMclceo,  aweet- 
potatoes^  cora-cakes,  pork  and  hominy, 
was  smoking  upon  the  tubl<?,  and  three 
young  men»  varying  m  age  from  tiJteen 
to  twenty-six,  stood  ready  to  join  in  it. 

**  These  are  Rafe  and  Gilbert  Jeffries, 
and  my  son  Ichabod,  gentlemen.  Colo- 
nel Bascombcatid  Major  Guthrie,  boj;*/* 
ftaid  thu  father,  in  the  subdued  tone  in 
which  he  generally  spokej  and  the  fam- 
ily seiited  thenxselves. 

The  young  men  did  not  talk  unh?s3 
addressed,  and  their  mother  talked  con- 
stantly, unlt't^s  quietly  silenced  by  her 
husband,  who  took  hia  share  in  the  con- 
versation^ much  as  he  took  his  share  of 
the  farm  labor,  manfully  and  resolutely, 
rather  than  heartily.  The  meal  finished, 
he  rose,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
as  his  wife  and  eons  left  the  room,  said 
with  a  visible  effort, 

**  Will  you  come  and  smoke  with  me 
in  my  own  room,  gentlemen  f  " 

**  Certainly,"  replied  the  guests,  and 
followed,  full  of  astonishment,  the 
movements  of  their  host,  who  led  them 
out  of  the  house  and  tiirough  a  little 
grove  of  pinea  at  tho  hack.  Here,  be- 
tween  the  wood  and  the  river,  stood  a 
small  lof^  cabin,  commanding  a  pictur- 
esque lundt^cape,  and  quite  secluded  from 
all  observation.  GalbmUh  unlocked  the 
door,  and  motioned  them  to  enter.  The 
interior  consisted  of  a  single  room,  with 
a  wide  fireplace,  a  home-made  couch,  an 
easy  chair,  and  a  w^riting-table.  A  home* 
ly  book-case  contained  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred standard  volumes,  and  the  walla 
were  hung  with  engravinga,  photo> 
graphs,  a  ragged  regimen tul  banner^ 
and  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Over 
the  fire-place  were  arranged  a  sword,  a 
pair  of  pistols,  a  caplain^s  shoulder- 
straps,  sash,  and  military  goves.  Below 
wore  the  accoutrements  of  a  war-horse, 
excepting  the  eaddle,  which  lay  at  one 
side  of  the  fire-place, 

i*  Beat  yourselves,  gentlemen.  Colo- 
nel, do  me  tho  honor  to  take  the  arm- 
chair, and  Major,  that  couch  is  not  un- 
corufortable,  if  you  find  the  right  an- 
gle,'- said  the  host,  busying  himself  in 
lighting  a  fire,  and  arranging  glasses,  a 
bottle,  pipes  and  tobacco  upon  the  table« 


**  But  you,  Galbraitli,  where  will  jo«i 
sit  ?  ^^  asked  the  Major,  already  in  smick 
of  the  comfortable  angle. 

^*  Oh,  I  will  resume  my  «e«it  in  tJie 
saddle,  as  I  often  do,'*  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, more  blithely  than  lie  jet  hXd 
spoken  ;  and,  indeed,  one  could  not  M 
to  perceive  that  from  the  momeiit  of 
crossing  tlie  threshold  of  this  Uuk 
cabin.  Captain  Galbraitb  had  rciQniod 
more  of  his  wonted  look  and  tnaniier  thta 
half  an  hour  before  would  have  scorned 
possible,  and  at  last  the  Major  told  hiia 
so.    Galbrdith  smiled  a  little  sadly : 

♦*  Well,  yes,  perhaps  it  is  so.  I  don 
think  I  was  quite  cut  out  for  a  family 
man,  or  for  a  farmer.  I  like  sometiines 
to  shut  myself  up  here,  and  fancy  I  am 
twenty  ye^irs  younger,  and  a  bachelor 
Captain  in  the  — th  regiment." 

**  With  all  a  young  man's  fancies  and 
hopes.  I  suppose,  like  the  res^^t  of  oi, 
you  feel  that  life  promises  mor«  than  it 
fhlfils,"  snggested  the  Colonel  sadJy. 

Galbraith  smoked  furiously  for  a 
while.    At  last  he  said : 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that  It 
seems  to  me,  lift*  is  very  much  what  you 
choose  to  make  it.  I  selected  mine  de- 
liberately, and  it  is  no  wor«e^  that  is, 
not  different  from  what  I  e^cpected.  I 
made  my  bed,  and  I  lie  in  it  quite  as 
easily  as  I  could  hope  to.  I  am  set 
discontented.'' 

The  sentences,  brief,  pain  Ail,  and  half 
unwilling,  gave  the  man's  whole  stoiy, 
and  his  hearers  could  find  notbing  to 
reply,  until  Guthrie  stumbled  opoa  a 
commonplace : 

**  You  have  a  good  many  books  hew, 
Captain." 

*'Yes.  For  the  backwoods.  They 
are  my  luxury,  and  it  would  make  you 
laugh  to  hear  me  spouting  Sbakespeafe, 
or  rolling  out  Homer  all  alone.  It  is  a 
great  fimuBcment  to  me." 

*'  Thi^n  you  keep  up  your  classfcat  ** 

*' Feebly.  I  have  been  training  mj 
boy  for  a  cadetship,  which  I  hope  to 
get  for  him." 

**You  will  make  a  soldier  of  lum, 
then  ? " 

*'  If  I  can.  There  is  nothing  hejond 
it  in  my  idea." 
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"  Then  why  the  deuce  did  you  quit 
the  army  ?  "  blurted  out  the  M^jor. 

"For  priyate  reasons;  but  I  had 
thoughts  of  going  to  the  Crimea,  and 
fighting  under  the  British  flag.  There 
is  no  service  in  this  country,  and  I  don^t 
want  to  live  in  camp  or  in  garrison." 

"  Come  and  fight  the  Mormons/^  said 
the  Colonel,  smiling. 

Galbraith  shook  his  head  : 

"I  don't  care  any  thing  about  the 
Mormons.  Get  up  a  war  with  some 
foreign  power,  and  you'll  see  me  volun- 
teering under  the  old  flag,"  said  he, 
with  kindling  eyes;  and  so  the  talk 
drifted  on  to  political  and  military  mat- 
ters, and  the  night  was  half  spent  before 
they  returned  to  the  house. 

"And  now.  Colonel,"  said  Major 
Guthrie,  as  the  two  soldiers  journeyed 
on  together  next  day,  "  how  about  our 
bet?" 

"  I  hold  to  my  original  view,"  replied 
the  Colonel.  "  Your  man  in  my  man's 
place  would  have  gone  under  long  ago, 
turned  sot,  a  politician,  or  rough.  Gal- 
braith is  ahead,  just  as  I  thought  he 
would  be." 

"  That's  rather  begging  the  question, 
Colonel.  Look  at  Maitland's  position, 
his  income,  his  mode  of  life,  his  social 
status ^" 

"  And  look  at  the  way  he  uses  those 
advantages,"  replied  the  Colonel  warmly. 
"  A  mere  selfish  sensualist,  thinking  only 
of  his  own  pleasures,  and  keeping  such 
a  house  that  his  own  sister  won't  stay 
in  it.  No,  sir,  my  man  is  twice  the  man 
yours  is  to-day,  and  I  hold  to  my  first 
idea." 

"  Then  why  do  we  find  him  where  we 
do  ? "  asked  the  M^or,  dryly.  "  Why 
hasn't  he  done  more  for  himself  f  " 

"  Because,  sir,  the  race  wasn't  a  fair 
one.  Galbraith's  overweighted— thafs 
what  he  is,  and  it's  infinitely  to  his 
credit  to  hold  his  own  as  he  does,  with 
the  drag  of  such  a  wife,  and  such  sur- 
roundii^  and  all  the  tastes  of  a  gentle- 


man as  keen  as  ever  they  were  in  him. 
He's  horribly  overweighted, — and  the 
race  was  not  a  fair  one." 

"  Well,  Colonel,  Tm  with  you,  after 
all,  although  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  stand  up 
for  my  side,"  said  the  Major,  smiling  a 
little  grimly;  but  the  Colonel  inter- 
posed,— 

"  That's  all.  Major.  The  bet  is  drawn, 
neither  of  us  can  claim  the  stakes,  and 
so  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 
Galbraith  would  have  beaten  your  man 
to  tatters  in  a  fair  trial,  but  not  under 
these  circumstances,  not  so  overweight- 
ed as  the  poor  fellow  has  been  all  along. 
No,  no,  that  is  too  much  to  ask." 

And  so  the  old  comrades,  jogging  on 
together,  arrived  in  due  course  at  Salt 
Lake,  and  fought  the  Mormons  until  the 
sharp  strange  blast  of  a  real  war-cry 
rang  through  the  land,  and  summoned 
them  to  fight  with  heart  as  well  as 
hand  for  their  beloved  and  imperilled 
country. 


"Halt,  there!  Whom  have  you  on 
that  stretcher,  men  ? "  cried  General 
Bascombe,  as  a  fatigue  party  hurried 
past  him  carrying  a  wounded  Union 
ofllcer. 

"Don't  know.  General,  except  that 
he's  a  captain,"  said  the  leader,  saluting, 
and  halting  his  men,  while  the  Gene- 
ral, riding  close  to  the  litter,  looked 
down  at  the  pallid  face,  then  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  seized  the 
hand  of  the  dying  man. 

"Galbraith,  my  d^ur  fellow,  is  it 
you?" 

The  glazing  eyes  opened  slowly,  and 
the  stiff  lips  as  slowly  smiled, 

"  Yes,  Colonel.  Tve  got  my  wish — ^I 
die  in  harness— it's  all  right." 

And  Helen  Maitland  was  the  nurse 
who  made  him  readj  for  his  grave,  and 
when  he  lay  ready  for  it,  kissed  the  sad, 
stem  mouth,  that  dying  had  whispered 
no  name  but  hers^ 
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ALPnoNSS  Karr  has  wittily,  if  not 
reverently,  said,  that  the  toilette  of 
women  ia  like  tlie  altar  which  the 
Greeks  erected  to  the  unknown  god; 
they  drofis,  they  know  not  for  whom. 
Throughout  the  animal  creation,  the 
brightest  colors  and  gayest  plumage  arc 
almost  invariably  given  to  the  male ; 
but  in  the  case  of  man,  it  ia  the  femi* 
uine  element  which  revels  in  brilliant 
hues,  and  it  is  to  woman  we  must  look 
to  preserve  the  cei^thetic  balance  of  the 
universe.  Man  furniahes  the  clement  of 
power,  we  look  to  her  for  the  graceful 
and  the  beautiful.  And  as  it  is  to  the 
eye  that  the  beauty  of  woman  finst  ap- 
peals, that  fecnae  demands  imperiously 
to  have  its  rights.  The  first  duty  of 
woman  to  society  ia  to  dress  well, 

Now  to  dress  well,  is  not  neccajyirily 
to  dress  eipcBBively^  it  is  only  to  dress 
appropriately.  But  to  accomplish  this 
needs  an  intimate  knowledge  of  one's 
self^  a  knowledge  which,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  few  people  possess,  because 
it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  careful 
study,  and  a  most  candid  ami  bnpartlal 
scrutiny.  A  really  vain  woman  never 
dre&ses  weD,  because  she  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  imagine  that  ahc  looks  well  in 
any  thiug,  and  toase^s  upon  her  person  a 
medley  of  fncongrnous  colors  and  forms, 
that  to  nse  an  expressive  French  idiom, 
swear  at  each  other,  as  well  aa  at  every 
ahade  in  her  complexion,  every  line  in 
her  fihape^ 

The  three  grand  unities  of  dress  are 
time,  place,  and  person.  The  woman 
who  knows  herself  to  be  fifty,  and 
dresses  persistently  like  fifteen,  loses  the 
advantage  that  a  careful  adjustment  of 
sober  tones  and  matronly  cimibinations 
would  have  given  her,  and  brings  the 
faded  tints  of  her  complexion  into  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  dazzling  colors 
jof  youth.    While  recourse  to  the  coarse 


and  unavailing  devices  of  paints  and 
dyes  cnnnot  be  too  eameatly  deprecated, 
every  legitimate  means  of  softening  the 
ravages  of  time  by  judicious  conceal- 
ments and  the  ase  of  quiet,  but  cheerfUl 
tints,  must  be  considered  not  only  le- 
gitimate, but  praLseworthy.  A  sober 
richness  of  attire  takes  the  place  of  th« 
airy  fabrics  and  gaudy  hues  of  earlier 
years,  and  in  the  velvets,  laces,  and  dia- 
monds permitted  to  the  matron,  she 
can  surely  find  conaolafcion  for  the  loss 
of  the  roses  and  tarletans  of  the 
young  giiL  Form,  too,  should  change 
with  the  years.  Because  a  neck  and 
bust  are  lovely  to  look  at  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  it  by  no  means  follows  thai 
we  care  to  see  their  ruins  twenty  years 
after,  and  the  exquisitely  tender  and 
graceful  screen  of  lace,  which  veils  the 
shoulders  of  an  old  beauty,  testi^es  at 
once  to  hermode^y  and  her  good  sense. 
Short  dresses  and  round  hats  are  p^  #f, 
exceedingly  sensible  things,  Imt  wo  do 
not  wish  to  aee  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers parading  the  streets,  a  pyramid 
of  peaked  furbelows  of  every  color  in 
the  rainbow,  and  a  painful  revulsion  of 
feeling  is  occaidoned  by  the  sight  of  a 
som'ed  and  withered  visage  under  the 
coqucttishly  tilted  brim  of  a  tiny  round 
hat. 

But  while  we  deny  to  ag«  the  privi- 
leges of  youth,  let  ufl  be  equally  strict 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  pale.  Young 
girls  in  full  possession  of  that  nameless 
charm  of  extreme  youth  which  the 
French  call  la  ItftuiU^  du  dMlt^  whose 
eyes  sparkle  without  the  aid  of  eau  de 
cologne  or  belladonnn,  wbose  brilliant 
complexions  glow  with  a  "  Bliiom  of 
Youth  "  not  to  be  purchased  at  any  fash- 
ionable perfumer**,  and  whose  wavy 
tresses  grow  honestly  on  their  fair  and 
thoughtless  heads,  should  be  cautioua 
bow  they  trespass  upon    the  narrow 
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province  of  their  eldera.  Be  generoiis, 
meddemoiscUcs  I  you  hare  what  neither 
art  nor  wealth  can  g^ive  them,  why 
covet  their  point  lace  and  their  dia- 
monds, thek  velvets  and  their  satins  t 
As  the  little  song  has  U-, 

*(  Do  tiiut  dio  folidiiitteii  Attgen, 
MciA  Liebebeiit  vaa  willat  Pu  desiunebr  F  ** 

Ynu  who  can  stick  a  rose  in  your  laxu- 
riant  tresses  and  be  beautiful,  what  do 
ycm  want  of  a  tinsel  tiara  I  When  your 
arms  are  so  lovely,  where  is  the  need  of 
loading  them  with  bracelets,  awd  why 
insist  upon  making  of  your  pretty  little 
persons  a  show-figure  for  al!  the  jewel- 
lers of  the  metropolis  1  Leave  your 
gems  anil  gauds  to  those  who  need 
them,  and  come  out  like  the  fresh  young 
Spring,  with  her  light  in  your  eyes  and 
flowers  in  your  sunny  hair.  It  is  a 
r  of  economy,  young  ladies,  to 
ich  we  would  counsel  you.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  time  by-and-by  to  dress 
like  sixty,  robe  yourselves  like  sixteen 
while  you  have  the  chance,  for  the 
hours  are  fast  stealing  your  May  from 
jou,  and  by  no  magic  process  yet  dia- 
covi^il,  can  we  grow  young  again. 

It  is  not  enough  to  dress  according 
to  age,  we  must  also  regard  the  unity 
of  place.  Station  in  life,  or  absolute 
literal  standing  of  the  moment,  both  are 
to  be  consulted.  Simplicity  is  a  grace 
and  a  charm^  but  we  do  not  care  to  see 
a  duchess  dress  like  a  milkmaid^  it  is 
her  duty,  as  well  as  her  privilege,  to 
delight  our  eyes  with  rangiiiticence,  the 
creamy  sheen  of  satin,  the  soft  rich 
lights  of  velvet,  and  the  brilliaot  flashes 
of  precious  stones.  And  most  assuredly 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  milkmaid  ape 
the  duchess*  What  wovild  become  of 
her  dairy  while  she  was  attending  to 
her  toilette,  and  how  would  her  panien 
consort  with  her  milk-pans  I  A  servant 
girl  looks  much  more  lady-like,  if  she 
did  but  know  it,  in  neat  and  modest 
garments  befitting  her  duties,  thiin  she 
docs  rigged  out  in  tawdry  finery  which 
imitates  the  worst  taste  of  ber  mistress ; 
and  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man  is  love- 
lier in  a  simple  merino  which  she  can 
aflbitl  and  i,s  at  case  in  wearing,  than  in 


any  extravagant   pomp    of   silk    and 
satin. 

Our  American  ladies  are  often  cen- 
sured by  foreigners  for  wearing  toilettes 
too  rich  and  gaudy  for  the  place  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be.  These 
critics  complain  of  their  slovenliness  in 
dragging  superb  dresses  through  the 
mire  of  the  town  ;  and  now  that  the 
fashion  of  sweeping  the  streets  with 
ladies*  trains  is  happily  abated,  of  the 
display  in  those  streets  of  toilettes  so 
gorgeous  in  color  and  rich  in  material 
as  to  attract  every  eye,  and  rivet  the 
attention  of  every  lounger.  The  pro- 
nounced aim  of  fflshiouable  toilettes  at 
present  is  to  do  that  very  thing,  and  to 
enable  the  wearer  to  pass  through  a 
gauntlet  of  vulgar  observation,  which 
would  cause  a  truly  modest  woman  to 
sink  into  the  ground  with  shame.  Bal- 
zac says  that  we  have  believed  the 
monchea  of  the  eighteenth  century  lost, 
or  forgotten ;  we  are  mistaken.  To-day, 
the  women,  more  skilful  than  those  of 
the  past,  seek  the  gaze  of  the  opera- 
glass  by  the  most  audacious  stratagems. 
This  one  first  discovers  the  roisette  of 
ribbons^  with  a  diamond  in  the  centre, 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  an  even* 
ing,  that  one  revives  a  past  mode,  or 
plants  a  dagger  in  her  hair.  These  sub- 
lime efi'orts,  these  Waterloo!  of  coquetry 
or  love,  then  become  fashions  to  the 
inferior  spheres,  while  these  happy  crea- 
tures are  seeking  new  ones.  But  to  at- 
tract attention,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
not  synonymous  with  dressing  well,  or 
we  might  take  a  perambulating  adver- 
tiser for  our  model,  and  no  woman  is 
well-dressed  who  wears  in  the  street  the 
materials  and  colors  only  fit  for  the 
house,  or  who  persists  in  dragging 
through  the  dirt  a  train  only  intended 
to  be  worn  In  a  carriage.  And  of  all 
forms  of  had  dressing,  the  worst  i^  to 
be  over-dressed,  for  it  adds  tbe  vulgar- 
ity of  ostentation  to  the  list  of  our 
social  crimes.  Accidents  will  happen,  of 
course,  and  the  victim  whom  a  prolonged 
experience  has  convinced  that  **  a  few 
friends  "  means  a  full-drt?8S  party  of  five 
hundred,  will  occasionally  stumble  upon 
a  genuine  reunion  of  half-a-dozen,  in  all 
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the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  hia  war- 
paint, brit  then  the  toilette  la  its  own 
and  all-sufficieut  puniBhrnent,  The 
ofFeDder  h  strangled  in  bis  own  whito 
choker. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
third  and  all-importAnt  point— the  per- 
son«  And  it  is  here  that  that  candid 
and  impartial  scrutiny  of  which  we 
spoke  before  must  begin.  We  must  be 
aware  of  all  our  defects  in  order  to 
soften  and  obliterate  them,  as  we  must 
be  aware  of  all  our  beauties  in  order  to 
give  due  prominence  to  their  effect. 
There  arc  certain  well-known  and  uni- 
Tersal  rulea  to  be  observed,  as,  for  in» 
stance,  that  perpendicular  stripes  give 
length  to  the  figure,  while  horizoulal 
ones  shorten  it,  that  shawls  are  not  be> 
comlDg  to  high  shoulders,  nor  plain 
waists  to  flat  chests,  that  round  faces 
look  best  below  a  high  head-drens, 
and  thin  ones  beneath  a  low  one,  that 
brunettes  should  not  wear  green  (which 
they  mil  do),  nor  blondes  yellow,  and 
so  on.  But  besides  this  a  b  c  of  the 
art  of  dress,  there  is  a  subtler  personal 
adaptation  of  what  Balzac  has  well 
called  the  rrwuchcs  (patches)  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  consists  in  the  dexterous 
arrangement,  not  only  of  the  grand 
masses  of  the  toilette,  the  harmoDiouB 
disix>sition  of  tint  and  form,  but  of 
those  little  nothings  which  go  so  far  to 
make  the  perfect  whole,  the  ribbon 
added,  to  produce  the  necessary  climax 
of  color,  the  well-chosen  jewel,  that 
answers  to  the  painter^s  high  lights  the 
nameleas  devices  that  enhance  the  beau- 


ties of  the  subject,  and  throw  its  de- 
fects into  the  shade.  Has  she  a  pretty 
foot  ?  the  daintiest  of  chauMureg  reveals 
its  Arab  lines ;  an  ugly  hand  ?  soft  falls 
of  dainty  lace  tone  down  any  harshness 
of  color,  and  half  conceal  its  size.  The 
hair  rolled  back  in  silky  waves  reveals 
the  exquisite  contour  of  the  car,  or  cull- 
ed and  frizzed  above  the  forehead,  takes 
away  from  its  u uf eminine  height  A 
thousand  airy  nothings  go  to  make  that 
charming  whole  of  which  Ben  Jonson 
was  dreaming,  when  he  sang, 

**  Give  mo  ft  look,  give  me  &  £»», 
ThMi  makem  asnpHcitj  a  frace ! " 

He  little  knew  how  much  art  had 
been  expended  upon  that  picture  of  **  a 
sweet  neglect." 

We  have  said  nothing  of  masculine 
attire,  because  it  is  at  present  a  hopeless 
subject  Until  men  have  succeeded  in 
reforming  the  dress  of  women  to  meet 
their  own  ideas  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  Ideas  which  change  with 
every  fashion,  it  is  useless  to  say  aaj 
tliiDg  of  their  own  monstrosities  of 
dress.  When  the  sphere  of  woman  has 
been  correctly  and  sutisfiictorily  defined, 
when  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
biillot  shall  be  decided  and  set  at  re^t, 
^\hen  women  shall  have  aliened  the 
climax  of  perfection  in  drees  according  to 
man,  which  is,  to  appear  beautiful  at  all 
hours,  without  the  expense  of  either 
time  or  money,  then  we  shall  expect  a 
reform  in  the  habiliments  of  the  lords 
of  creation,  which  will  not  stop  at  vel- 
vet dress  coats,  or  even  at  the  abolition 
of  stove-pii>c  hats. 
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Ir  m  not  giren  lo  eTery  man  to  write 

kouc  of  the  fulness  of  his  nature^  but  tt  isgiveu 
1 10  man  J  to  write  from  tlidr  cjcpcricnce  op 
[obi^cnralion.  Originality,  which  is  but  an- 
I  oilier  nimie  for  geaius,  is  as  scarce  as  the  se- 
I  Tcrc$t  critic  would  hnvo  us  believe,  bttt  taleut 
lU  coinmoii  in  all  profeanons^  hqcI  in  none 
[  tnorc  eominoQ  Lhaa  in  Htcitilure.  The  tna- 
I  jority  of  men  who  have  possessed  a  talent  fur 
1  wrUing  have  oYorratod  it,  Riid  the  result  is 
Bttch  pn-iit  Ubraries  as  the  British  Museum, 
jlhe  BibliothcHi|uo  Imperial c,  and  other  over- 
[gfrowo  collections  of  dull  and  indifTerent 
[  books.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  man  of 
I  fculents  IB  60  well  aware  of  lus  iiiuitations  that 
Ike  refuse's  to  add  to  tlie  world*^  to^^ks  m  lit* 
Icmtdre.  Suoh  a  man  was  Mr.  Uenrt  CaAUB 
l]loBiNSO.v,  nvhosc  **  I)i€^^  B^nini^ene^ui  and 
^ijidrr^'tpottifey,  v  "  hare  lately  been  publlsbed 

\y  od  &  Co.     **Mr.  Robinson," 

II  I  publisher  to  him^  shortly  be* 

fofc  hia  doath^  *^  1   wonder  that  you   have 

vt.T  bciiu  induced  to  undertake  some  great 
iierary   worlr."      Mr.   liobiuson  placed   bis 

Dd6  on  the  shoulders  of  his  publisher^  and 
*It  is  because  1  am  &  wise  man*  I 
Iptid  that  1  had  not  the  literary  ability 
i  $ucb  a  pI<\co  among  Kngiish  au* 
t should  have  dostred  ;  but  I  thought 
[llial  I  had  an  opportunity  of  {:fainiog  a  knowl- 
[cdg«  ofujtiny  of  the  mo:it  distinguished  men 
I  of  the  age,  and  that  I  inigYit  do  some  good 
[bykifepinff  a  record  of  my  Jnterviewa  with 
lllieni.^  That  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  good 
*  by  keeping  such  a  record,  must  be  tho  Tcr- 
diet  of  all  readers  who  care  anything  for  Ht- 
.  trary  mco  and  the  literary  character,  so  good, 
I  liid/eed,  that  wo  can  no  more  afford  lo  spare 

LTobmies,  ouoe  having  had  llicm,  than  we 
I  to  ^pare  those  of  BobwcII,  which 
surpiteii,  we  think,  in  many  respects. 
[Mr.  Robinson's  circle  9f  acquaintances  was 
J  much  wider  than  the  one  in  whioh  Bos  well 
I  and  his  burly  hero  moved,  niid  the  men  and 
I  women  wlm  comf>osed  it  have  lefl  namea 
I  which  arc  mucli  Ic^a  likely  to  perish.  Wo 
I  find  no  Goldsmith  there,  It  is  true^  but  his  ab- 
I  umiit^  is  moiH!  ihatt  aufiplied  by  dear,  dclight- 
l  fill  Etia.  And  who  among  Johnson's  friends 
t  h  worthy  to  be  eomp.ircd  with  Coleridge^ 
iSomiicy,  and  Wordewurili,  Goethe,  Schiller^ 


Tieck,  Herder,  and  other  German  aiitliors 
whom  it  was  Mr.  Robinson's  good  fortune  to 
know  f  Mr.  Robinson's  work  is  as  much 
more  interesting  than  Boswcirs  as  his  friunds 
were  greater  than  JohnsonV  In  the  one 
we  have  a  careful  portrait  of  a  vastly  over- 
rated man  of  letters,  painted  as  Cromwell 
wLthcd  to  bo,  with  all  hts  warts ;  in  the  other, 
a  series  of  elaborate  sketches  of  many  famoits 
writers,  drawn  with  as  much  freedom  as  jus- 
tice. Justice,  which  is  about  tlic  last  thing 
to  be  found  in  Boawell,  is  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  ua  in  Mr.  Robinson,  who  sympathised 
so  thoroughly  witti  the  most  oppoaite  natures 
that  he  seemed  to  have  no  personality  of  his 
own,  eieept  the  rare  personality  implied  in  a 
catholicity  of  taste  and  ioteUcet 

**  As  wide  and  gfanaral  as  tha  oaalog  alr.'^ 

no  was  among  the  first  Eng!ifihmen  to 
perceive  the  greatness  of  German  litcraturo» 
and  to  extend  his  knovv ledge  of  it  among  Ids 
countrymen  ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  to 
make  the  Germans  acquainted  with  the  Eng* 
Itjh  poets  of  his  diiy  and  generation,  giving 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  eay,  in  exchange 
for  Goethe  and  SohilSer.  From  the  start  he 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Lake  scliool  of 
poets,  but,  unlike  modt  of  their  admirers,  he 
could  fiiid  exceUencc  in  writei-s  who  were  op- 
posed to  them,  as  Byron,  and  Keats,  and 
Shelley.  He  was  prompt,  too,  lo  recognize 
genlui  and  tateot  in  young  nien,  never  wait- 
ing for  the  world  to  make  intellectual  discov- 
eries before  he  would  endorse  them.  We 
learn  more  of  the  Lakists  from  him  than  fiom 
their  biographers;  lor  wlule  their  biogra- 
pher*, aa  in  duty  bound,  keep  carefully  in 
view  the  feelings  of  survivors,  he  is  moved 
by  no  such  narrow  m olives,  writing  for  him- 
self at  the  moment, — and  afterwards  for  posr 
terity.  It  is  not  ditficnlt  to  guess  from  his 
pages  that  Lamb  had  at  one  time  a  failing 
for  the  botile,  and  that  Coleridge  was  under 
the  influence  of  opium,  or  something  worse, 
when  delivering  his  lectures  on  poetry  ;  but 
it  ia  not  so  mach  from  what  Mr.  Robtnson 
says,  BB  leavei  unsaid,  that  we  guess  it^  not 
do  we  respect  them  less  than  before.  Lamb, 
indeed,  was  never  before  presented  to  as  in 
such  a  tender  and  loveabte   fashion.     Yet 
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tiiere  is  not  much  of  bim  afl<?r  all,  beyond  a 
brief  mention  now  and  then,  tts,  that  Mr. 
Hobiiison  took  dinoer  und  tea  with  Lim  and 
hia  Bister,  and  paased  the  evenitig  over  a 
quiet  rubber  of  vvbisL;  or  that  Lamb  talked 
of  old  books,  and  mide  new  Jokes.  A  few  of 
the  luUcr  arc  given,  but  thej  add  iiotliing  to 
his  repul-ntion  in  that  particular  line  of  mL 
Wc  Icam  more  of  Wordaworlh,  perhaps,  I  ban 
of  any  author  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
impression  that  he  mtikes  npon  us  la  entirely 
opposed  to  the  impression  ho  made  upon  Mr. 
Rohin.^on,  to  whom  his  taiiousncs*  was  pro- 
funditVj  and  his  InaulTerabtc  egotism  the  liflt- 
ural  revelation  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
Besides  the  writers  we  have  men!  i one d,  Hr. 
Bobinson  abounds  in  remiitiacences  of  others 
of  lesser  reputation,  us  Dr,  Arnold,  Joanna 
Bttilie,  Mr?,  Borbauldi  Jeremy  BentbatD, 
Lord  Brougham,  Campbell,  Clarkf»on»  Miag 
Edgeworth,  Emerson,  Godwin^  Hazlitt,  Wil- 
liam Hone,  Leigh  Hunt,  Edward  Irving, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Mttcanlay,  llaekin- 
toah,  Jlisa  Martineau,  Rev.  W.  F.  Robertson, 
Rogers,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Talfourd.  It 
is  i^ot  easy  to  recol  any  author  of  note  whom 
Mr.  Robinson  had  not  met,  or  of  whom  there 
Is  BOl  Bome  mention  In  Ida  book.  It  m  the 
same  with  actoi^,  of  whom  lib  recoils? ctioiiS 
are  exceedingly  vivid  ;  hia  critiel^ma  on  Ed- 
mund Kean,  for  instance,  are  amorag  the  best 
tbat  wc  have  ever  read,  and  they  confirm  the 
Smpreasion  we  hnvc  always  entertained  that 
Kttm  was  great  only  by  fits  and  staits.  •*  It 
\a  like  reading  Shakespeare  by  ioKhea  of 
lightning  to  see  him  act,'^  was  said  of  him  by 
flome  enthusiastic  admirer.  "But  Shake- 
speare/' it  was  objected,  **  ennuot  be  read  by 
flashes  of  lightning/'  Mr  Robinson  was 
likewise  funaiiiar  with  many  of  the  best  paint- 
ers of  the  century,  especially  with  Flaxman, 
of  whom  he  baa  written  largely,  and  with 
Blnkc,  whose  mental  portrait  is  painted  no- 
where else  with  gndi  force  and  fidelity  to  na- 
ture. How  extensive  wns  the  list  of  Mr. 
Robiuj-on's  acquaintances  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  fact  ibat  the  Indei  to  his  **  Diary,** 
which  occupies  about  thirty  closely  printed 
double-column  pages,  is  nearly  made  up  of 
the  name.**  of  ^thors,  artists,  actors,  joamal' 
ists,  politicians,— in  a  word,  of  professional 
men  of  celebrity.  For  the  **  Diary  *'  jteelf,  it 
filla  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pages  twelve- 
ino^  which  eon  tain,  we  are  told^  only  about 
one  thirtieth  part  of  the  material  left  by 
Mr,  Robinsoti,  who  must  henceforth  rank 
among  the  most  voluminous  of  writerai, 
whether  the  r^  of  his  MSS.  ever  aec  the  light 


or  not.  For  jnst  what  it  is, — ^liis  work  if  »q 
ihorongldy  eulertainlng,  with  all  tti  ikulxi, 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  worM 
^m  **  willingly  let  it  die/' 

If  Mna.  MaUprop  bad  tioi  taught  u 

that  '*  comparisons  are  odorous/^  we  might 
dniw  a  brief  one  between  Mr.  Rotiibion^a 
**  Diary  *'  and  *'  RemtnitcenctM  9/  Jmntt  A 
II(tviWon\  of  which  Messrs,  Charles  Scribner 
k  Co,  are  the  publishers.  It  is  a  farg«  octavo 
of  over  six  hundred  pagc,%  which  deaUnttb 
men  and  events  in  America  from  tlte  boyhood 
of  Mr^  Hamilton  down  to  1806,  or  upwartli 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century.  To  say  thit 
it  is  not  in  a  certain  sense  interesting  would 
be  untrue*  and  to  say  that  it  la  rt^ally  iriier* 
esiing  wo  old  1>e  equally  nntrae,  the  fact  being 
that  some  parts  of  it  are  entertaimng,  whiU 
others  are  quite  dull.  Mr.  Hamiltoo*s  reed* 
lections  of  tus  father,  Alexander  flamntoo, 
are  agreeable  reading,  as  is  al^  his  account 
of  his  early  legal  and  political  life,  Uking  « 
back  as  it  does  to  a  time  when  hkitory  vis 
made  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  at  pf«i«iit 
If  the  average  reader  of  tonSay  feels  any  cih 
rioifity  concerning  the  Adininistrsiioa  of 
President  Jackson,  and  bis  war  on  tlic  UnfCed 
States  Bank,  concerning  the  state  of  aflkiti 
in  the  New  York  Custom  House  under  Cb^ 

,  lector  Swartwout,  and  concerning  the  dmai 
Fire  of  1835,  and  similar  topics,  here  ii  a 
good  chance  for  him  to  gratify  it.  Mr.  Hami)« 
ton  probably  knows  as  much  of  early  Aniert* 
can  politics  as  any  man  living.  De  filled  the 
ofHce  of  Apsistant  Secretary  of  State  for  1 
time  under  Old  Hickory,  whose  trusted  fri^asd 
he  appears  to  have  been  always ;  be  wit 
aClerwards  Distnct  Attorney  for  the  8osthcRt 
District  of  New  York ;  and  be  made  Mvenl 
journeys  in  Europe,  where  he  was  rvceifv<d 
with  distinction  by  tbo  most  noted  men  of 
the  day.  The  Diary  which  he  kept  on  ihea^ 
occasions  is  so  good  that  we  wish  it  bad  boa 
more  fully  quoted  from,  or,  if  that  wti  Dot 
practicable,  tliat  other  and  later  portiotts  ctf 
the  narrative  were  shortened  so  a?  to  bo  Ift 
keeping  with  it.    It  may  interest  many  to 

'  remember  ibat  Mr.  Hamilton  waa  alwati 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  political  in orcmeo Is 
of  his  ooQiitrymcD,  and  to  give  Presidenta  and 
Heads  of  Department?  the  best  of  advice  00 
all  sorts  of  sabjects;  but  the  fact  is  not^  wf 
imagine,  of  much  conFeqneoce  now,  to  any 
one  but  the  more  immediate  fHends  of  tha 
author,  whose  Reminiscestces  would  be  twice 
AS  reiidubte  if  they  were  oondeosed  to  MM 
half  their  present  bulk. 
The  stmiia  of  Lord  HougtitOQ, 
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Lid  elnee  about  fals  feet ; 
It  1a  the  dlMiiiQt  nnd  Ibe  dim 
That  wo  are  sick  to  greet," 

maj  bo  true  aa  a  matter  of  (act,  but  it  is  not 
true  in  ficE.ion,  or  tso  mutny  of  (be  kto  Engti&h 
novelist!)  would  burdlyhare  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  Frartocand  Germiiny  as  lh>  moat  fitting 
fitugc  upon  wbieh  their  iio.vginary  dramna 
could  be  enacted.  It  is  not  too  much  to  baj 
tbat  there  b  a  school  of  clever  writers  in 
Engltind  who  invarijibly  seek  sources  of  in- 
Bpiration  which  lie  out^^ide  of  their  own  coun- 
try,  ihotigh  not,  it  ia  to  be  presumed,  outside 
of  their  own  knowledge.  To  this  school  be- 
long Miss  or  Mra.  Matilda  Betlmm  Edwards^ 
author  of  "  Dr.  Jacob."  Jin  excellent  piciure 
of  Gerraun  life ;  Mrs.  Jenkin^  Sarah  Tjtler, 
nnd  the  anonymons  author  of  '*  Mademoiselle 
Mori"  and  *' Deuyse/'  each  of  whom  has 
Bhowu  much  talent  in  delio  eating  d  life  rent 
phases  of  French  uocictj  and  manners.  From 
the  hist  named  of  these  ladies  we  have  a  new 
fltory,  '*  On  (he  Ed^  of  the  Slorm  "  (0.  P. 
Putnam  k  Son,)  which  will  compare  farora- 
blj  widi  any  novel  of  the  seasou.  It  is  a 
gtory  of  the  French  Revolution, — on  epoch 
of  which  we  are  never  wcary^  dreadful  as  it 
was^  and  which  bids  fair  to  live  in  romance 
long  after  it  shall  have  been  exhausted  in 
history.  The  scene  is  mostly  kid  in  a  little 
country  town,  and  the  characters  are  Eueh  as 
would  bo  likely  to  be  found  therem  at  the 
ccriod,  the  cLiefeat  being  the  Lestrelle  fami* 
ly,  consisting  of  a  husbiind,  a  wife,  and  one 
dangbter ;  Garvarnie,  a  young  Americanijced 
Frenchman,  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land ; 
and  Bemadon  and  V^ronique^  a  brother  and 
aifiter  belonging  to  the  mysterious  race,  or 
tribe,  of  ca^ot*.  To  iliese  must  be  added  a 
ntimber  of  minor  pcrsonngf>i?,  tii  a  priest,  an 
innkeeper^  and  a  rabble  of  ignorant  villagers. 
From  their  position  the  Lestrellea  arc  objects 
of  suspicion  and  persecution,  and  it  is  with 
thdr  fortunes,  good  and  hud,  that  the  ptot 
is  mainly  occupic^l  It  is  simple  and  palhct- 
»C  with  an  ending  not  too  sad  to  be  bonie, 
since  it  is  not  evolved  in,  but  on  the  edge  of, 
the  storm.  The  different  members  of  this 
family  are  well  individualized,  Madame  Les- 
trelle being,  perhaps,  the  be^t  drawn  of  the 
throe.  Vdronique,  the  cagU  beauty,  is  ex* 
cellcnt,  and  likewirJe,  In  a  detestable  way 
Jean  Lcbrun,  a  rustic  «ani  culottr.  As  a 
spirited  and  faithful  picture  of  what  the 
French  Revolution  was  in  the  proviuces, 
where  it  was  seldom  seen  at  its  woi-st,  and 
as  one   of  its   many  touching  dramas,  we 


know  of  nothing  better  than  "On  the  Edge 
of  the  Storm,'* 

The  success  which  has  attended  Mr. 

Wilkie  Collins  us  a  fabricator  of  ingenious 
plots  has  led  a  number  of  clever  men  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  just  as  the  success  which  at- 
tended Mrs.  RadcIilTe  in  her  gropings  into 
the  regions  of  mystery  and  awe  led  a  number 
of  romantic  young  women  to  rush  afi^r  her, 
and  upon  the  public,  with  absurd  aud  tmpos- 
silile  fictions.  Mr.  Collins*  best  imitator,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Spkioht, 
who  appears  to  have  discovered  the  value  of 
precious  stones  just  abotit  the  time  that  Mr. 
Collins  did»  and  to  have  set  to  work  upon  a 
story  entitled  '*  IMer  Lock  ami  A'^y,**  which 
has  lately  been  republished  by  Mesi^rs.  Turner 
Broil  I  e  rs  &  Co, » o  f  T  h  iladel  ph k.  Like  **  The 
Moonstone," — to  which  Mr.  Speight  assures 
us  it  was  prior,  several  chapters  hivving  been 
written  before  Mr.  Collins  had  published  the 
6rst  lines  of  his  ta.le^^'  Under  Lock  and 
Key  ^*  turns  upon  a  great  diamond  of  fabu- 
lous value,  and  upon  the  adventures  of  a 
flcoimdrel  who  endt^avors  to  obtain  it  from  its 
possessor,  a  wealthj  and  eccentric  Russian, 
who  had  himself  procured  it  by  fraud.  Tho 
existence  of  this  diamond  is  revealed  to  the 
scoundrel  in  question  through  a  cypluT  in 
figurei",  the  key  of  which  is  discovered  for 
him  by  one  of  his  friends, — which  cypher  and 
key  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Poe. 
We  shall  not  unravel  the  plot,  which  Mr, 
Speight  contrives  to  keep  '*  under  lock  and 
key  "  almost  to  the  end.  Enough  that  it  is 
good,  of  its  kind,  and  that  th<^  persons  by 
whom  it  is  developed  are  fiiirly  enough 
drawn,  from  a  rather  romantic  standard  of 
character.  The  beat  of  the  number  is  Cap- 
ham  Ducie,  a  profound  hut  not  unnaturul 
villain,  whose  dramatic  excellence  consists 
in  his  utter  unconsctousnci^s  of  his  wicked- 
ness. 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  time,  so 

far  as  the  Book  Trade  is  concerned,  is  the 
issue  by  certain  of  our  publishers  of  authoi^ 
ized  editions  of  the  works  of  foreign  writers. 
It  is  not  so  good,  of  course,  as  an  equit- 
able copyright  law  would  be,  but  in  the 
absence  of  that  it  is  to  be  welcomed,  shico 
it  enublc3  n  European  author  who  mnj 
be  reprinted  to  at  least  choose  his  puhlifsher, 
and  to  obtain  a  per  cent  age,  however  small, 
of  his  just  profits.  Mes^^rs.  Field?,  Osgood  Ac 
Co.  were  first  in  the  field,  we  believe^  with 
Author's  Editions  of  Dickens,  Reade,  and 
George  Eliot,  and  Messrs.  Ilurd  k  Houghton 
the  next  to  follow  with  an  Author's  Edition 
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of  the  Works  of  Hans  CbrUtian  Adderpen, 
of  which  **  The  Impi^visaiore  **  Li  tho  first 
UiStiJnieiil;.  *'  Tht*  Improvbatore  *'  has  been 
read  by  thousaDcla  since  the  r<i publication 
bero  of  the  Eu^lish  Irandkiion  by  Mr^.  How* 
iLt,  numy  of  whom  roust  Lave  dt'>ired  it  in  a 
Wttcr  udiUoii  than  the  one  they  have  had  to 
aceept  until  nofv%  ivhich  b&^  had  nothing  but 
cheapness  to  recommend  it.  Such  an  ediiiau 
h  Uiis^ — a  beautiful  twelvetno^  of  three 
hundred  and  lurty  odd  pages,  carefully 
pHuted,  on  clear  white  paper, — a  book  to  be 
put  awnj  on  the  ahelrca  of  a  library^  not  to 
be  fituflW  into  a  carpet  bag,  and  left  any- 
where as  soou  as  read.  For  read  U  will  be 
in  any  form,  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  story, 
I  for  it$  exccUence  as  a  iscriea  of  plctui^s 
I  Itjilian  life  und  landi*cape*  The  reinaiirder 
'of  the  scries  in  which  it  bt^lungs,  and  whiiih 
we  ore  a^ured  will  include  all  the  writiitgs 
of  Andersen^  is  protniaed  to  fullow  rapidly^ 
and  it  cannot  be  too  rapidly,  pariieulariy  the 
Tobitnes  which  Bhall  contain  his  wonderful 
children  3  etorice,  that  are  in  the  world  of 
fairy 'lore  what  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  arc 
in  llic  larger  world  of  the  drama, 

1£   poets  would    only  settle   among 

themselves  what  pot'try  is»  or,  if  iliey  cati- 
not,  if  critics  would  only  do  it  for  tliem,  we 
should  be  spared  a  good  deal  that  purporta  to 
be  poetry  now.  Poetry  muBt  exist  outside  of 
the  metrical  forms  in  which  it  takeB  up  its 
abode,  or  the  forms  themdeW<^  would  be 
poems,  which  they  certahily  are  not  Whot 
is  Poetry  ?  Poo  deSned  it  us  a  rhythmical 
creation  of  beauty,  and  Milton  as  *'  sun  pie, 
sensuous,  passionate.'^  Every  poet  gives 
a  differest  answer,  if  not  directly,  in  woi^sr, 
at  least  in  his  practice,  where^  in  case  of 
his  silence,  we  should  look  for  iL  We  have 
looked  into  ^*  7%«  VoffabQml^  and  Other  Po^ 
ems,^*  by  Mr.  John  Towosend  Trowbridge 
(Fietdd,  Osgood  i^  Co,)  for  A i«  answer  to  the 
question,  but  it  has  evaded  ottr  search.  We 
will  not  Bdy  that  Mr.  Trowbridge  h  not  a  poet, 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  «ay  that  he  da<?a  not 
appear  to  know  what  poetry  really  is.  Its 
noble  Fit  quality,  its  roost  spiritual  csaence,  es* 
CHpes  him ;  the  hutterfly  is  flown  before  he 
reaches  it,  the  bird  haa  left  ita  empty  nest 
and  i^  singing  somewhere  out  of  sight.  What 
Mr.  Trowbridge  most  lacks  is,  perhaps,  Ideal- 
ity :  what  he  posisesse^  most  of  is  intellectual 
ientimcntality, — a  sort  of  haziness  of  aspira- 
tion and  eiprn'ssion,  akin  to  the  Lran^ieudeii' 
lal  utterances  of  Emerson.  If  Emerson  had 
not  written  poetry,  it  is  probable  that  some 
<iif  Mr.  Trowbridge^!}  poems  would  not  h.iTc 


been  written.  In  others,  esjiecinlly  *»  TIjs 
Vagabond,"  be  rellccts  the  druinauc  mannci 
of  Browning  lie  aims  at  the  dniiuatic,  how* 
evcT,  in  a  lashion  of  hiB  own,  in  such  pieces 
UH  "  Our  L:idy,"  **  My  Brother  Beu,"  ami 
*^  Ln  Can  tat  rice,"  and  is  as  succc&^sful  as  we 
could  expect,  eonsidcring  that  the  subject's 
as  bo  conceives  them,  are  rather  idyllic  than 
dramatic.  The  idvllio  walks  of  poetry  «re 
those  in  which  Mr.  Tiowbriilgo  should  be 
most  at  home,  but  unfortunately  be  is  not, 
why,  it  ia  not  easy  lo  determine  He  has  a 
genuine  love  of  nature,  and  a  knowleilge  of 
its  forms  exceeding  that  of  nmny  greater 
poets,  but  the  power  of  fusing  tt»  parts  into 
a  complete  whole  is  denied  hlin.  He  hasi, 
however,  the  rare  merit  of  tooking  at  nature 
tlirough  bis  own  eyes,  and  the  rarer  merit  ot 
attempting  (o  strike  out  a  new  i>iiih  in  rural 
poetty.  And  he  hm  measurably  succeeded, 
too,  in  such  pieces  as  *' Watching  the  Crow sl** 
**  Evening  at  the  Farm,"  and  "  The  Sammer 
Squall/*  They  afford  us  do  great  plcik^nre,  it 
is  true,  but  if  Wordsworth *8  *'  Goody  BL»ke," 
and  pieces  of  thai  stamp,  aro  poems,  w« 
must  accept  these  as  pocma  also.  Thi^y  are 
at  any  rate  original  and  American^  which  ia 
in  ihcir  lav  or.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
"  Tlte  Chareoahimn,'*  which  we  ouRht  to  Uke; 
we  suppose,  only  we  cannot  bring  our«*lre» 
to  it.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  Flemtfh 
art,*^if  tlie  pot-house  scenes  of  Tctdera, 
for  example,  are  art  at  all,  "  The  Charcoal'' 
man  **  is  a  fittmg  subject  for  poetry,  0tit  If 
poetry  ia  "simple,  tfcnsuoua,  pussionate,'* 
he  is  about  the  last  man  alive  with  whom  a 
poet  should  keep  company,  with  bis  slngiqg 
robes  about  him.  A  little  bit  of  naturml  de- 
scription like  this,  is  worth  a  whola  city  fuQ 
of  such  grimy  mouarcbs  of  toll : 
**  Tho  bntterfly  and  humblo-bea 
Come  to  the  pleasant  woods  wlttl  A*  ; 
Quickly  bv  fore  mc  runa  the  quail, 
Ht-r  chlckenp  iknlk  bi h!nd  the  nd}l 
High  ap  the  lone  wood-plgeott  sita. 
And  tho  wDodpecket  pecks  md  Hits. 
Sweet  woodland  maslc  titiVt  nt^A  ffwxill%  ' 
The  brooklist  rings  its  tic 
The  B  warming  Insist  -  d  r  ii , 

The  partridge  b«ate  iti9  u..  ■  ■  ...^  .l:am 
Tho'  <H)ulrn!>l  !eap«  among  the  boQgli% 
And  cliutU'r«  hi  his  leafy  houar* 
The>  orlolti  fUu^bes  by ;  and  look. 
Into  tho  mirror  of  tho  bfool^ 
Where  the  TuLn  bluebird  trims  hla  coat, 
Two  tiny  feathers  fall  snd  float" 
— — ►Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.  have  rfr 
cenUy  published  **  The  LiitnUnrt  e/tkt  Agt 
of  EUguhtih ,  by  Ki> w  I  ji  P.  W  i  n  c  r  t , »,  — «  voV 
ume  of  essays  which  were  Iclivtrriid 

as  lectures  before  the  Lots  •  '^    tCt 
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W  limited  number  of  these  ettayii— Uiore  are 
I  but  twdre  In  all, — ^lia4  not  ne^i^szirUy  ro- 
^^—■trieted  Mr,  Whipple  ia  bis  choice  of  writer4» 
^^nre  should  hare  bad  something  to  say  in  re* 
^^^■vd  to  his  otny^iona,  wliicb  are  numeroua, 
^^Hb  veil  IIS  of  bk  avoidance  of  facts^  In  mattura 
bic^raphical  and  bibliogrftphieaL  As  it  ^  we 
suppose  we  muat  take  bij*  book  fur  wbui  be 
iuteaded  it  to  be — a.  glance  aver  the  Urge  field 
of  Elijuibcthan  Literature,  aeeouiptiuied  by 
elaborate  criticisms  ou  the  iutellectual  charac- 
terlstics  of  ita  mu^t  uoted  names.  Why 
be  should  hare  »eleeted  this  particular  epoch 
of  literary  history  is  not  appareut,  but  it  was 
ccrtaiuly  uoL  because  he  was  more  in  sym- 
pathy ivith  it  than  the  Uteralure  of  our  oiru 
time.  It  was  otheriv"i2=e  with  Charles  Lamb^ 
almost  any  oue  of  whose  little  foot-uotca  on 
the  druftiulic  poeta  of  l?bako^peare'B  lime,  id 
worth  volumes — we  will  not  say  like  llr. 
Whipple's,  but  of  iiicre  profe^siouiil  criticit^m. 
The  defect  of  Mr.  Whipple  appears  to  be 
that  bis  sympathies  arc  rather  general  than 
profound  j  he  admirea  too  miaiy  ibiag^  to 
admire  any  oue  very  warmly.  Where  he  iid- 
tnires  most,  however,  as  in  tlie  ease  of 
Shakespeare^  his  criticisms  are  frequently  lesa 
Taluiible  than  in  oiher  instances,  lie  fares 
mudi  better  with  Ben  Jouson,  whose  ehar^c- 
ter,  and  ihe  worth  of  his  work,  ho  has  very 
happily  hit;  and,  singularly  enough,  with 
Dacoji  ul^o,  whose  measure,  great  as  it  was, 
be  bus  Lake  a  accurately.  We  bke,  too,  what 
he  says  of  Marlowe,  and  some  of  the  niiivor 
draruiiti^ts,  especially  old  George  GhApman. 
\\\*  are  grateful  to  bim  for  the  two  pagea  of 
extraeti  from  the  kst,  which  are  weighty 
wiih  ^' bLirbaric  pearls  and  gold.**  For  ju>it' 
ne^s  of  criticism,  and  felicity  of  language, 
^'Tbo  Literature  of  tlie  Age  of  Elizabeth  "  is 
Mr.  AVbipple*s  best  book 

*- —  Though  many  poetd  liAve  written  prose 
but  indifferently,  it  cMmot  be  doubted  that 
they  could  have  written  it  excellently,  if  they 
would  have  txstowed  as  much  pains  upon  it 
ftB  they  did  upon  their  poetry.  There  is  uo 
teaexm  why  a  writer  of  good  verse  J^hould  not 
be  a  writer  of  good  prose.  Indeed,  tlte 
writer  of  the  best  verse  should  be  the  writer 
of  the  best  pro^e ;  for  however  much  they 
may  appear  to  differ  in  style,  that  which  u 
esaentitUly  Style  13  the  same  in  both.  If 
proof  of  ibis  were  wanting  it  might  be  fuuiid 
in  the  prose  of  Cowper  and  Southey,  and,  to 
come  nenrer  home,  in  the  prose  of  Mr. 
Wii*LUM  CcuLKS  BiiYA*ST,  wbosc  latest  Work, 
*'  Ltitiers  from  the  £aat^"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  G,  P.  Putnam  k  Son.      We  have 


called  it  his  latest  work,  for  it  is  sudi  80  far 
as  the  pablic  is  concerned,  though  U  was 
written  some  sixteen  or  se?cnteen  years  ago. 
There  is,  however,  no  flavor  of  age  about  tt| 
its  excellenoe  has  so  litlle  that  is  temporary 
in  itp  while  the  scenes  it  describes  can  be 
made  so  permanently  interesting.  It  would 
hardly  eeem  possible  that  there  should  be 
anything  in  ihe  East  worth  reading  about 
now, — it  has  been  so  done  to  death,  often 
by  *' slanderous  tongues;"  but  Mr.  Bryant 
provea  to  the  contrary,  poBeesatng,  as  he  does, 
the  uucommon  faculty  of  knowing  what  to 
see,  and  what  to  say  about  it.  If  he  errs  at 
aU,  it  is  in  saying  too  Utile ;  a  traveller  less 
reticent  would  have  made  twice  as  much  out 
of  bis  inateri!Lb,  and  have  made  nothing  of 
them  after  all.  Tlrnt  the  half  is  greater  than 
the  whole,  howerer,  ia  a  truth  which  the 
po^ts  have  known  from  the  days  of  Herod 
to  the  present  tune. 


The  EpiAlh  of  Paul  to  the  Romania 
By  Dr,  La5ge  and  Rev.  F.  It  Fat,  trans- 
lated fmm  the  German  by  Dr.  Hurst, 
is  the  new  volume  of  tbo  series  known 
a.^  Langc^s  ^*  Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  of  which,  m  the  number  for 
February*  184}9  (p.  242),  wo  gave  a  brief 
notice*  Of  the  present  volume,  treating  of 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  moe;t  dlffi^cult 
of  St,  Paura  Epistles,  we  need  hardly  say 
more  than  that  its  profound  learning,  its  fear- 
less investigation  and  diseussion  of  points  in 
debate,  its  searching  exposition  of  the  iaUity 
and  wiekcdne^  of  pantheism  and  ratiooalism 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  Christian  readers 
and  students,  espedally  in  thc*e  times.  Wo 
have  no  space  to  attempt  anything  like  a  re* 
view  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  one  to 
be  studied,  and  it  will  repay  study,  wbatcver 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  on  the  deep  and 
unfathomable  mysteries  of  absolurc  decroes, 
election,  predestinauon  (aupralapeariaii  or 
suplapaarian),  the  free  will  of  man,  the  sot- 
ercignty  of  God,  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the 
&acri£ce  of  Christ,  and  many  sueh  like.  All 
that  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
material  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Episde  to  the  Bomans;,  has  bera  been  at- 
tempted, and  we  thmk  with  suceesa.  There 
m  an  elaborate  general  Introduction  to  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  an  equally  elaborate 
special  introduction  to  this  particular  one, 
covering  52  pp.  Dr.  SctiaflT  has  gready  en- 
riched the  volume  by  addiUomil  critical  and 
bibliographical  notes,  and  e^^Kfeially  by  giving 
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the  results  of  the  beBt  English  lod  American 
scbol&rship.  The  work  Appears  opportaneljr, 
aad  wiU  fier?e  to  counteract  some  of  the 


poiAon  lu  the  bnQi&ni  but 
o\\  '*  St.  PfttiL,"  cmamiting 
D&o,  and  just  now  pnUhheA. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Two  Tery  inlereating  examples  of 

(justATo  Vote's  geniufl  as  a  painter,  are  notr 
on  eihibitioQ  at  the  Somerville  Art  Gallery, 
in  Fifth  arenue — **  Jeplitlmh's  Daughter/* 
and  ^*  Dante  and  Virgil  in  the  Frozen  Regions 
of  HelL"  Before  commg  to  this  country, 
these  works  were  exhibited  in  pAris  and  Lon- 
don, and  in  both  cities  elicited  such  high 
praise  from  the  moat  distinguiibed  art-crit* 
icE,  that  their  arrival  liere  waa  impatiently 
awaited  We  are  not  aurprised  that  public 
expectation,  so  highly  raised,  should  bave 
been  somewhat  disappointed  when  tlie  paint- 
ings were  first  displayed.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Dord's  designs  in  black  and  white 
ire  ortcn  more  impressive  than  bis  large 
works  ill  color.  Many  of  bl:^  drawings  for 
IlikoQ'd  "  Paradise  Lost,*'  and  the  *'  Purga- 
tory'* iind  *^IIell"  of  D^nte,  convey  a  more 
striking  imprestiioa  of  strength,  of  mastery 
over  material,  and  of  great  tni&ginmiire 
qualities,  than  th  :se  immen^ie  area^  of  can- 
vas OTcr  which  coIo^sjlI  figures  atiilk,  or  lie 
eprawling  in  confused  heaps.  Give  Dor£  a 
block  of  wood  for  a  page  iUu^siradon,  and  he 
will  startle  you  with  the  fertility  of  his  imagin- 
ation, lie  will  open  a  whole  world  before 
you,  and  fill  it  with  legions  of  formfl^  so  that 
you  seem  tn  gtze  into  an  immensity  of  space 
that^  like  Gowley^s  heaven, 

**  Is  stretch  eU  uui  far,  nor  its  own  boundj  can  find." 

But  g)?e  him  a  canvaa  as  big  as  the  aide  of 
n  houae,  and  th-*  limitation  of  his  powers  and 
his  knowledge  at  once  become  apparent. 
Dor6*B  drawing,  especially  in  the  human  fig- 
ure, is  generally  careless  and  defectiire.  His 
work  abounds  hi  errors  of  douiil.  As  an 
ncute  critic  reaiurketl  of  an  ambitious  Eng* 
lii^h  artiat,  painting  in  small  be  compresses 
his  knowledge,  bat  painting  In  Urge,  he  ex- 
pands his  ignorance. 

But  to  the  pitintings.  On  entering  the 
gallery,  tlie  spec  Later  stands  before  a  large 
imposing  work,  *  Jephthah*s  Daughter,*'  the 
fir*t  efiei' t  of  w h »ctt  is  very  stri king.  He  sees, 
f-i  tlui  furegrouiid,  the  brow  of  n  barren 
>  on  whioh  a  group  of  maidens  is 
•tntijih.^  fviieved  against 
:1it.  Beyond 
V...,  icrminating  in 


a  range  of  low  hiQa,  mtenadf  pnrp^  ^ 
The  sun  is  not  yet  abov'e  the 
the  sky  i&  su&^ised  with  the  glory  that  %tr- 
aids  his  approach.  From  tbe  disiaBee  M 
which  the  whole  picture  c^n  be  taken  m  If 
the  eye  at  once,  tbe  effects  of  groupiag  md 
contrast  are  very  striking,  and  It  oa;^  mI 
to  be  examined  from  m  nosrer  ffMfnJ^ririH 
But  it  miBt  be  approaefaed  hi  aider  io  atalt 
the  expression  of  the  faecfii  aad  with  ervf 
step  toward  it,  the  charm  of  the  §tfi  m 
pression  losea  power.  The  fftriocipi]  i^gvi^ 
that  representing  Jephthah*8  dsi|gbl«v  ^ 
phiced  somewhat  higher  than  the  teat  of  Ifct 
group.  Her  face  is  turned  ncArly  full  m  ttt 
spectator,  the  eyes  are  dosed,  and  tUe  a^ 
presaion  is  one  of  patient  melaiictioIy,ral&ar 
than  of  sorrow.  One  of  her  coaipMfiloM  km 
on  her  bosom,  and  appears  to  b«  abMrW 
in  grief.  On  her  left,  sit  two  oibecs,  ttdr 
back  toward  her,  and  their  profiles  wktAf 
cut  in  shadow  again «^t  the  glowing  lAt, 
These  two  appear  to  be  w rapped  In  iiiai 
contemplation.  A  little  nearer  to  the  fp»^ 
tator,  and  sUU  further  to  the  left  of  S^ 
thah^s  daugliter,  another  malJen  rerliaa 
against  a  rock,  in  a  half  sitting  posbiff. 
These  figures  are  batuneei  bv  others  lo  Ut« 
right  of  the  central  groups  disposed  in  avtrif 
similar  attitudes.  Looking  clo^^-ly  at  tMt 
figures,  one  perceives  a  wani  of  dehctcy  m 
the  drawing  and  painting  of  the  face*,  aad  » 
tack  of  that  deep  and  intense  omotjon,  whidi 
the  actors  to  this  mournful  tragedy 
have  felt  The  spectator  feels  at  once. 
Dorc  never  really  pictured  to  liimself  thf 
situation  be  had  endeavored  to  porlTvy.  M 
he  has  done,  Is  to  paicit  a  group  of  heaal^ 
and  rather  melancholy  Jewish  maideos  sit- 
ting on  iho  brow  of  a  hill,  and  evideutl¥  tim* 
ble  to  account  for  being  there. 

As  mere  pointing,  thl«4  work  has  niatgr  «i- 
cellencies.  Nothing  could  be  fini^r  in  its  wiy 
than  the  management  of  the  light,  agalaftt 
which  the  groups  of  maidens  Is  relieve  1  it>^ 
none  can  fail  to  admire  the  artistic  d 
tion  of  the  several  figures  and  the  ptinLdii 
of  the  draperies.  But  it  would  be  profana- 
tion to  call  the  picture  o  work  of  rcHgiooi  art. 

In  **  Dante  meeting  Cgolino  in  the  Frusta 
Circle/*  the  figures  that  catch  the  eye  and  fix 
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the  attention,  are  those  of  Virgil  and  Dante, 
Btandmg  erect  among  countless  multitudes  of 
the  condemned,  on  whose  agonies  Virgil 
looks  down  with  the  calmness  of  a  Shade,  and 
Dante  with  an  expression  of  human  sympa- 
thy not  unmixed  with  aversion.  The  im- 
mense height  of  these  erect  figures  strikes 
the  eye  at  once.  Compared  with  othcra 
around  them,  they  appear  to  be  about  ten 
feet  high.  They  stand  in  strong  relief 
against  an  obscure  mysterious  depth  of  gloom, 
which  seems  to  extend  to  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance bcliind,  around  them,  and  out  of  which, 
becoming  less  and  less  indistinct  as  they  ap- 
proach the  foreground,  loom  dreadful  groups 
of  the  tormented,  some  sprawling  over  the 
ice  in  every  attitude  suggestive  of  mtense 
Buflfering,  oUiers  frozen  up  to  the  chin,  others 
still  with  nothmg  but  the  eyes  and  forehead 
above  the  glittering  surface.  In  these  groups 
Dor6  finds  ample  room  for  the  display  of  his 
morbid  love  of  the  horrible.  To  be  sure,  a 
man  who  attempts  to  portray  a  scene  like 
this,  cannot  shrink  from  the  delineation  of 
physical  torture,  but  one  cannot  resist  the 
the  impression  that  Dor 6,  if  permitted  to  gaze 
with  mortal  eye  upon  scenes  that  Dante  vis- 
ited in  imagination,  would  make  his  studies 
with  as  little  emotion  and  sympathy  as  he 
would  experience  in  drawing  from  the  an- 
tique. We  do  not  think  thus  of  Dante.  De- 
spite the  hardness  of  his  creed,  and  despite 
Ids  fierce  hatreds,  and  bis  thirst  to  be  re- 
venged upon  his  enemies,  his  heart  was  full 
of  sympathy  and  tenderness ;  and  he  him- 
self tells  us  that  the  wriUng  of  his  poem 
made  him  **  lean  for  many  years."  He  could 
not  pass  unmoved  through  the  awful  scenes 
created  by  his  imagination.  But  a  glance  at 
Dor6^s  round,  conjfortable,  good-natured 
face  shows  that  he  has  never  come  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  poet's  awful  creations.  To 
Dante,  Hell  and  Purgatory  were  dreadful 
realities ; — through  one,  he  must  some  time 
pass  himself,  and  could  escape  the  other  only 
by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God.  But  to 
Dor6,  they  are  nothing  but  the  morbid 
dreams  of  a  dyspeptic  bigot.  He  very  prob- 
ably never  stops  to  think  whether  they  exist 
or  not  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  gave  the 
poem  serious  thought  Before  making  his 
contract  to  illustrate  the  Bible,  he  had  never 
turned  the  pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 
when  asked  to  make  drawings  for  a  new 
edition  of  Milton^s  poems,  he  innocently  in- 
quired, *'  Who  is  this  Milton  ?  "  That  he 
read  Paradise  Lost  carelessly,  is  shown  by 
hifl  frequent  departures   from  the  author's 


sense.  This  is  true,  also,  of  his  iUustrations 
to  Dante.  The  picture  we  are  now  consid- 
ering exhibits  several  glaring  misconceptions 
of  the  poct*8  imagination.  Dante's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Frozen  Circle  implies  a  solid 
mass  of  ice,  like  an  immense  glacier,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  condemned  are  firm- 
ly and  immovably  fixed.  It  was  frozen  so 
solid,  he  says, 

*'  That  If  Tambemlch 
Had  fallen  upon  it,  or  Pietrapana, 
E'en  at  the  edge  'twould  not  have  given  a  creak." 

Dor6,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  made 
his  studies  on  a  ekatmg  pond,  where  a  thin 
sheet  of  ice  overlaid  a  body  of  water.  The 
figures,  instead  of  being  imbedded  in  ice,  have 
merely  broken  through,  and  their  lower  limbs 
are  submerged  in  the  water,  which  is  visible 
through  the  fissures  produced  by  their  strug- 
gles. Several  of  the  figures, — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  woman  in  the  foreground, 
— look  as  if  they  could  easily  enough  get  out 
if  they  chose  to  make  the  effort  The  cen- 
tral point  of  interest  in  the  picture  is,  of 
course,  the  group  formed  by  Count  Ugolino 
and  the  Archbishop  Ruggierl.  We  quote, 
in  IiOngfelIow*s  translation,  Dante's  allusion 
to  this  scene : 

*  *  *  I  beheld  two  fh>zen  in  one  hole 
Bo  that  one  head  a  hood  was  to  the  other ; 

And  even  as  bread  through  hunger  is  devoured, 
The  uppormoet  on  the  other  set  his  teeth. 
There  where  the  brain  is  to  the  nape  united. 

Not  in  another  fashion  Tydeus  gnawed 
The  temples  of  Menalippus  in  disdain 
Than  that  one  did  the  skull  and  the  other  things. 

Dante^s  verse  gives  merely  the  outlines  of 
the  horrible  picture,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  reader's  imagination.  Few 
care  to  dwell  upon  it  The  artist,  with  less 
conttderation  for  our  nerves,  dwells  with 
loathsome  particularity  on  these  details,  and 
forces  them  upon  our  attention.  If  the  mere 
suggestion  of  the  poet^s  verse  fills  the  mind 
with  horror,  the  painting  creates  the  most 
profound  disgust 

We  do  the  artist  injustice,  perhaps,  in  thus 
considering  his  works  in  connection  with  the 
literature  whence  he  professedly  draws  his 
inspiration.  He  is  not,  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  an  illustrator  cf  the  Bible,  or 
of  Dante,  or  of  Don  Quixote.  He  merely 
glances  through  these  works  for  suggestion 
of  pictorial  situation  and  effects,  and  never, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed  and  rightly  in- 
terpret his  productions,  endeavors  to  master 
the  author's  conception  and  recreate  it  to 
the  eye.    Hence  his  Bible  is  not  in  any  sense 
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A  work  of  religloua  art,  nor  cun  lib  Dante  he 
coDslderfd  an  artistic  inlerpretaiion  cif  the 
mysteries  chAD({;d  by  (he  Faiber  of  Tuflcan 
Bong — keeping  ibis  thought  in  mmd^  or 
rather  dismisjing  from  the  mind  every  thing 
htit  ibe  arti«t*8  work^  we  ehtill  find  in  tbfse 
pictures  much  to  praise  and  admire,  Ono 
great  merit  of  DorA  U  hh  fluggestiTenesa. 
Whatever  technical  faults  may  be  found  ia 
his  works^  whether  of  color  or  of  drawing, 
his  picturea  alwaya  suggest  ideas,  awaken 
feeling,  and  excite  the  imagination ;  and^  in 
grateful  recognition  of  this  admirable  quaU 
Ity,  we  can  readily  forgiro»  ctcq  if  wc  can- 
not jufitifj  tbe  Impetuosity  that  forbida  him 
to  linger  over  details  with  tho  patient  did* 
ncBS  of  a  Dutch  pilnter  of  pins  and  kettles^ 
or  the  minuie  triEiog  of  the  English  Pre* 
Baphaclites. 

Several  months  ago,  we  directed  the 

attention  of  our  readers  to  a  scries  of  pic- 
curcs  by  Fagnani,  represcoUng  the  Muses, 
As  wo  then  stated,  these  works  are  veri table 
portraits  of  American  young  ladies,  slightly 
idcolijEcd  In  expression.  The  series  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Somcrviltc  Art  Gallery, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  examination. 


There  is  now  i»n  «xliibltS<ni  in  the 

Art  Gallery  of  Mr.  Sehaoai,  on  Broadway,  «d 
udoiirable  work  by  ErskiDe  Nicbot,  entitled 
*'  Faying  the  Rent.^  It  Is  mrtmg  In  dimwuig 
and  color,  well  composed,  luid  executed  wilh 
eonsclontious  but  not  painfttl  attentioa  (o  dip* 
tail.  The  picture  of  the  vturdj  old  peaaaBi 
drawing  out  his  pocket-book,  is  an  eiiOrfieet 
Btudy  from  life,  and  there  li  •onitchmg' fnj 
attractive  in  the  face  of  the  JOttn^  «w 
standing  at  the  table,  &nd  with  a  f^dm 
anxious  look  regarding  the  derk  aa  be  t^ 
amines  her  papers.     The  ttofj  k  irfA  toll 

'^- —  Before  another  nniaber  of  the  iii9> 
zine  appears^  the  delightful  Stiidui  BeoefiiSM 
will  be  resumed,  which  for  sercf^t  mfatm 
have  exercised  a  mo^  salutarj  mfliience  m 
the  artistic  and  art-loving  puhlic  of  3^ 
York,  We  have  rea;»on  to  befieve  ditf  ilk 
season  their  attractions  will  be  gratter^B 
ever.  The  artists  have  returned  from  Ibiir 
home  and  foreign  wan  den  ng?  wttb  ahu&ditl 
material  for  Fall  and  Winter  work.  Tke 
water-eulorists  especially,  we  are  gbd  tv 
learn,  have  met  with  great  ^neceas,  and  «• 
peet  to  make  a  magnificent  disphiy  al  itk 
next  exhibition. 
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^— >  It  was  a  spectacle  of  shame  and  hor- 
ror— that  furioui*,  ik'fldly  struggle  and  clutch 
of  the  gold  gamblers,  during  tlie  laS't  week  of 
Septcmbec,  in  the  mofiied  metropolis  of 
America  Had  Dure  so uj^ht  fresh  studies  for 
Daiite^fl  Hell,  he  could  hartUy  have  found 
them  more  frightftiUy  vivid  than  in  the 
anguish,  terror,  bate,  covetouBueas,  and  in- 
tense over-mastering  sclfiiEihae'^s  of  the  Wall 
Street  faceg  that  glared  at  each  other  during 
this  cont^t  **  Bulla  and  bears  **  with  a 
vengeance  !  All  the  ba^er  inslineta,  the  mare 
brutal  greeds  of  hiunanity  were  loose,  and  all 
the  better  quenched.  Scarce  a  redeeming 
tmit  of  generosity  or  chivalry  is  told  of  the 
content :  it  was  *'  no  quarter  "  while  it  raged, 
aod  tanve  qui petU  came  at  the  end.  As  Mr. 
Stcdm:in*s  street-poem,  or  metrical  sketch 
of  the  climax,  puts  it  ;— 

•'  Five  mlllloiia  more  t  for  any  pari 
(IDt  l^irct\k«  your  firm,  tf  it  orscki  your  heart,) 
^t]  giro  One  Hundred  and  Bixiy  t'* 

nd  this  wvs  a  contest  of  "  gentlemen  *' — 

nen,  not  beillaiuite^,  but  howUiTg  like 

"  »w»<rchant  princes/*  whom  so 

one  day  of  join- 


fortune  I  It  is  a  sorry  speetaefe,  we  sat,  ibr 
commerce  and  for  buainess,  a  sorry  9peefM^ 
for  America  and  her  institotions.  H  rtaBf 
Cbil  de  Hftrotd*s  m  isan  th  ropic  line — "The  iOK 
wide  den  of  thieve-!^  or  what  yon  wiD.* 

Out  of  this  wild  chaos  can  any  seemf; 
order  come?      Beyond    the   maelstrora  sr 
there  qtrfeter  waters?    It    is   po^ble,     A 
greut  change  in  flnnnc*  as   in    r 
gocittl  laws,  is  preceded  by  fierce 
So  long  as  four  men  in  one  city  i , 
boa«t,  and  with  reason,  that  thoy  con 
|8 0,000,000,  and  sooner  or  later  would 
its  market  to  atoms,  all  was  uncertain 
anxiety.     When  the  crash  comes,  theo*  fr  I 
least  A  relief  that  the  eriaU   is  gone.    Tb« 
late  disgraceful  scenes  are  not  likely  ?ooa  to 
be  repeated.     Not  impossibly  the   return  to 
specie  payments  may  come  the  sooner  for  ihi* 
anarchy  in  Wall  Street— thia  nmd  str*Ae  oC 
moneyed  autocracy.     If  only  it  do  not  voat 
through  repudiaiion,  even  '*  owt  of  soamas 
eviV  we  shall  find  a  "still  erolvin*;**  gold. 
That  issue  would  more  than  comp^sai«  for 
the  terrible  means  through  which  it  cmme. 

'  Let  the  temp««t  come,  that  («  gmthcriai  ^>*** 


0  **  couise  to  And  glv«  ui  a  better  atmonphcf^i* 
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—  Americans  have  &  singular  faclUty  at 
adapting  ill  em  ad  res  to  foreign  manners  and 
cu^tom^,  presenting  id  thb  respect  a  striking 
contract  to  the  Eoglwh,  who  carry  Eni^liiiid 
with  them  wherever  they  travel  An  Ameri' 
cau  in  Faria  is  more  French  than  the  natives. 
In  Berlin  he  Is  a  Gennan,  m  FJorence  iin 
I  tatlaa.  The  consequence  b  that  no  people  in 
the  worhl  profit  more  by  foreign  travel ;  and 
iil-nattircd  critica  pay  that  no  people  ever  had 
more  need  of  the  polish  thus  received.  Sow 
and  then  an  American  Is  met  with  In  foreign 
parts,  however,  who  sturdily  atanda  out 
against  all  the  bkndisliraents  of  European 
culture.  He  eteadily  refuses  to  learn  ttie 
hin^iige  of  the  country  in  which  he  tmvela, 
and  otijccta  to  everything  that  differs  from 
what  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home,  I  ro- 
mombor  one  old  Wcateru  gentleman,  whom  I 
met  in  Germany,  who  exptesf^cd  the  utmost 
contempt  for  everything  foreign,*^the  lan- 
gmige«  the  roannci^,  the  style  of  living,  the 
cookingi  all  was  barbaric  and  nnwortby  the 
attentlun  of  a  genuine  American.  The  cere- 
moniea  of  the  dinner'table  especially  moved 
hia  anger.  *'  Why,  sir,"  he  exclanned  one  day, 
after  we  bad  been  at  table  over  two  hours, 
**  here  l*ve  apent  lialf  the  afternoon  trying  to 
get  a  decent  meal  of  victuabi,  and  Vm  a,  great 
deal  more  hungry  than  when  I  begaxj.  I 
never  i[tcnt  more  than  half  an  hour  eating 
dmner  at  home.  Why,  sir,  I  remember  once 
the  (lovcrnor  of  Indmna  gave  &  dinner  to  the 
Legi.slature.  It  was  a  smaahlng  good  dinner 
too,  and  1  tcl!  you  what,  it  didn't  drag.  We 
had  tm  totti'xea  in  Jifteen  minntcf^  and  nfwr 
chaufjtd  a  plate  1  Think  of  that,  will  you," 
Well,  yes,  itwaa  aomething  lo  think  of;  and 
I  inwardly  gave  thanka  that  all  Americana 
were  not  uji  this  man. 

^ —  Turning  over  a  besp  of  old  papery  a 
short  time  ninw?, — the  relies  of  my  Bchool- 
teachitig  day?,-— I  came  across  some  spcci' 
mens  of  youthful  compositions,  which  I  had 
saved  on  account  of  their  oddity.  One  of 
these^  written  by  a  smart  Iridh  lad,  who  ha» 
since  given  up  his  life  for  bb  country,  is  so 
charac tensile  of  the  Irish  mind  that  I  think 
the  reader  will  relish  an  extract  or  two,  It 
is  entitled  '*The  Fioiit  of  Bravery  and  Ambi- 
tion,** and  relates  to  the  brave  and  uDfortiinate 
Marshal  Key.  I  copy  literally  spelling,  cap- 
Itoliung,  punctuation,  and  all  It  opens 
thus : 

"Who  has  ever  perused  the  liDmortal 
deeds  and  prodiges  of  valor  that  were  per- 
formed  by  Napoleon  and  his  mar^hali^,  with- 
out paying  particular  attention   to  Marshal 


Ney,  by  his  daring  deeds  and  glorious  actions 
among  an  amiy  of  heroes,  he  earned  the 
highest  reputation  and  an  iuoomparable  Utlo 
of  tho  bravest  of  ihe  brave,  wlio  have  ever 
read  of  his  actions  without  being  struck  with 
woudcr  and  astonishment  to  think  that  pro- 
viduDce  vkould  protect  any  mortal  man  in 
such  perilous  dangers  that  he  so  oflen  eo- 
countered,"  ^c. 

Bui  the  most  exquisifce  passage  comes  at 
the  dose.  After  describing  ihe  incidents  ol 
the  retreat  from  MoMOW,  my  young  Iriahmaft 
goes  00  to  say : 

*'  But  his  deadliest  enemy  was  not  incon- 
sistent man,  he  bod  to  contend  with  the 
angry  ekment^^  of  a  Rua^an  wilderness  with 
nothing  to  guide  or  protect  him  on  Ins  wean- 
fiomft  journey  but  tho  birds  of  the  forest 
dropping  dead  from  the  frozen  tops*  of  the 
stately  pine  or  the  prowling  wolt  howling 
through  the  dreary  wilderness  «  •  •  » 
many  would  wander  to  some  solitary  abode 
and  there  thitik  of  their  by  gone  days  and 
their  own  present  situation  with  ijo  other 
consolation  than  leaving  their  bones  to  bleach 
in  the  wilderness,  whde  others  would  sit 
down  with  fnnzy  and  de^ptdr,  with  their 
olenchcd  hands  upholding  their  frosen  cbeek0| 
behold  tbcir  he;|ds  would  waver  to  and  fr0| 
and  their  spirit  won  Id  take  its  flight  and 
leave  their  froseo  tenetncots  q{  clay,  for 
the  croaking  ravens  of  a  f(o/.en  forest,  with 
them  it  was  the  end  of  earth, ^ 

Could  anything  more  thoroughly  Irish  be 
imagined?  The  lad  who  wrote  it  wus  stX' 
teen  years  old,  and  well  advanced  in  his 
fitudies. 

A  currespondeni  from   the  frontier 

thus  takei  exception  to  our  article  on  tho 
Indians,  in  the  number  for  September: 

You  iisk  in  the  l^cpt  nomber,  "  Shall  the 
Red  men  be  exterminaXed  ?  "  Yes ;  by  all 
means.  The  Indian  la  an  animal  that  must 
be  thoroughly  subdued  before  he  will  treat 
with  any  degree  of  reliability.  What  (digni- 
fies it  sending  such  boys  m  Vincent  Oolyer 
with  a  good  e;*cf)rt  to  find  the  real  status  ot 
the  Indiansf  Of  course  they  want  Government 
to  think  they  are  friendly  and  do  the  whites 
no  dutnage  and  have  sense  enough  to  appear 
friendly  before  it^  agents,  hut  a^sooa  as  their 
back  is  turned  t^ill  steal  the  first  stock  they 
come  to,  arul  kill  and  scalp  tlie  tnan  who  iik 
terforc^i.  Let  government  detcciivcs  come 
out  here  and  live  as  settlers — be  scalped  three 
or  four  times,  or  feel  that  they  are  enjoying 
lil'a  if  they  find  the  hair  on  their  head  each 
m*;ht-^^thcn  let  them  go  home  and  advise 
Government  to  funiiflb  the  noble  red  men 
brLHH.*hdoiiding  guns — and  leave  tho  muxzlc* 
loading?  ones  for  us  the  ignofnle  xntlpis  in  case 
of  such  nn  uneipected  contingency  as  pmr- 
iug  hostile. 

Our  correspondent  will  some  day  thank  na, 
we  think,  for  snppressing  bis  naoie.    He  it 
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yrhoUy  m  tlxe  wrong  m-  this  matter^  as  all 
history  shows.  Wherever  the  Rt^d  Man  Iihb 
been  treato^  m  a  nmn»  with  rigbta  thut  the 
ioTader^  of  his  country  were  bound  to  recog- 
nize and  respect,  he  hii3  been  fauhfiit  to  his 
word,  and  has  lived  peaceably  wiili  his  while 
neighbors.  There  b  no  fuct  better  e^tahli^h- 
ud  than  this^  that  treaties  with  the  Indians 
l>AVe  invariably  been  Tiokted  firat  by  tlie 
white  ft.  This  alone^  we  think,  furnishca  a 
conclusive  answer  to  our  coi'respoQdcnt'd 
luUer. 

Professor  Raphael  Pumpelly,  of  Har- 

Tiird,  (whose  '*  Mining  Adventure^*^  in  our  l&st 
Kumbcr,  occurred  in  Arizona  instead  of  New 
Mexico  aa  priated)  Is  about  to  publi:^h  a  sub- 
fitantlal  volume  of  bia  Travels  in  Eastern 
Abiii  and  in  our  own  WeaLem  wilda. 

He  superintended  the  Santa  Kiba  mines  In 
Arizona  during  the  pioneer  timeSj  and  was 
the  only  one  of  five  eon&ecutivo  supeiinteH' 
dcntfl  of  his  mine  who  was  not  murdered  by 
the  Indiana  or  the  Mexican  workmen.  Bis 
accounts  of  pioneer  life  iu  Arizona,  are  novel 
and  exciting,    From  Arbtona,  Professor  Pum- 
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pelly  crossed  to  Saa  Fmncbco^  m&tdog  a  d^ 
tour  through  Sonora.  and  iben  ttibd  to  J»- 
pan,  to  accept  a  comniissloti  mm  miiiuig  en- 
gineer under  the  GoTemoieiit.  He  was  it 
once  given  a  rank  and  reiiouc  oorrMponditig 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  riccroj  of  reddo, 
and  with  Uiem  them,  of  course,  proporiioiitte 
facilities  for  studying  the  country  BOil  peqpk. 
In  1B62,  be  dolled  for  Chin&,  andftnired 
almost  simultaneously  wiUi  tbe  fleet 
od  by  the  Chinese  Government  io 
After  a  dangerous  journey  of  ^,00u  ndk*  b 
the  valley  of  the  Yangt2  Kiang,  be  nai  cfr 
gaged  by  the  Chinese  Govemmeat  to  Maitfa 
for  coal  for  their  new  steam  itary,  aud  wu 
given  a  bjrge  escort  and  govcraxDem  Citiilr!ic& 
Om  leaving  China,  Professor  Piiizi|>dl7  actt 
north  ^ard  through  Mongolia  Into  Siberia, io4 
travelled  across  Siberia  in  an  open  sleigh  a 
the  depth  of  winter,  reaching  St,  Petesbur^ 
in  lStj5 — his  tour  around  the  world  thuio^ 
cupicd  five  years  of  travel  and  spocjal  obaert^- 
tion,  having  crossed  both  continents  m  nhtk 
widest  parts.  This  book  will  be  a  DoUibk 
novelty  in  our  literature. 
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^^  Out  of  every  hundred  educated  Ameri- 
cans, probably  ninety -nino  believe  that  the 
chief  eource  of  the  ignorance,  the  mitfrtpre- 
tentation  of  the  facts,  Lhe  moral  and  political 
antagonism  to  the  United  States,  still  current 
in  Em-ope,  is  to  be  found  ui  England.  The 
identity  of  the  language  makes  ibia  aupposi- 
sition  natural ;  for  it  la  much  eftBier  for  our 
journals  to  copy  than  translate.  An  English 
blunder  or  misrepresentation  is  caught  up 
and  ventilated  at  once,  and  all  tbe  chief 
English  newspapers  aud  periodicals  liave 
been  so  dii5ci[4iued  by  this  experience,  that 
Ihey  have  become  at  the  same  time  fairer 
and  more  cirefuil  in  their  statements.  Ameri- 
can politics,  art,  literature,  and  mortd  and 
social  conditions,  are  now,  on  the  whole,  as 
calmly  and  intelligently  conBidered  in  Eng- 
land OS  at  home^ 

In  Germany,  however,  wc  find  at  present  a 
countcrj)flrt  to  the  days  of  Trollope,  Marryatt, 
and  Hall.  One  feature  of  the  German  mind 
when  it  is  imperfectly  or  only  superficially 
developed,  is  a  colossal  egotism.     In  fact, 

'  absence  of  this  vice  is  an  almost  infalli- 
tcst  of  true  greatness  in  Gennany ;  her 
Q  list  of  ecbolurs  and  poets  have  been 


free  from  It,  But  there  Is  a  large  claai  d 
wtiters,  some  of  ibem  enjoying  coasHknibli 
popularity,  each  of  whom  bos  lus  pet  per- 
Bonai  theory,  by  which  ho  mcftsurea  xhi 
world,  coolly  turning  up  bis  no6e  at  eftrj 
fact  which  does  not  square  with  it.  In  iht 
same  land  where  we  find  the  higlieift  sad 
purest  forma  of  intellectual  aspirmtion,  we 
find  also  the  narrowest  and  most  vulgif 
phrases  of  egotistical  ossomptioiu  Few  of 
our  native-born  citiitena  are  aware  of 
manner  in  which  every  thing  relating 
America  is  represented  by  certain  mei 
of  the  latter  closa.  Their  virulence  is  svitt- 
ply  amu>ing,  for— although  many  of  them 
draw  their  materials  from  Oerman  ne*is* 
papers  in  thb  country — they  do  not  ©cem 
able  io  Ehakc  the  hearty,  ftiendty  s[>irii  of 
the  German  people.  A  letter  from  an  cmi- 
gtunt  with  a  draft  to  pay  the  pa&sage  of  a 
relative,  is  a  ftiet  which  outweighs  a  millicMi 
arguments.  We  need  not,  therefore,  loisc  our 
temper  when  we  take  up  a  little  of  this  comic 
Germao  lilerature  concerning  America. 

Ilerr  Blankenbnrg,  who  wrou*  a  his- 

lory  of  the  Prusso- Austrian  war  of  I860,  ha* 
now  tried  Ida  hand   upon  us.    Ilis  work, 
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**  Tlie  Inner  Conflicts  of  the  North-American 
Union,  up  to  the  Presidential  Elcclion  of 
1868,"  a  large  octavo  volume,  has  just  been 
published  in  Leipzig.  It  is  curious.  He  as- 
serts that  the  question  of  Slavery  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  war,  which  was  an  upris- 
ing of  the  Free  Trade  South  against  the 
Protective  North.  The  Northern  States,  he 
further  says,  did  not  object  to  Slavery  until 
After  their  white  population  had  so  increased 
that  they  could  do  without  it,  and  after  they 
had  sold  all  their  slaves  to  the  South !  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  bitterness  which  the 
South  felt  toward  the  Abolitionists !  In  re- 
gard to  the  war  itself,  he  declares  that  both 
aides  were  in  the  right,  and  acted  from  the 
deepest  conviction  of  right.  He  concludes 
by  pronouncing  Andrew  Johnson  to  be  a 
great  statesman,  yet  hopes  that  Grant  may  be 
able  to  reconcile  both  parties. 

The  Blatter  fur  LiierariKche  Untcr- 

haltuvg  contains  a  review  of  Gcrstiickcr's 
Travels  in  the  United  States,  by  a  Herr  Rich- 
ard Andree.  Gerstacker  is  somewhat  known 
in  thii  country  as  an  indefatigable  traveller. 
Uis  journeys  have  reached  almost  every  ac- 
cessible part  of  the  world,  and  the  narratives 
thereof,  written  in  a  lively,  picturesque  style, 
arc  quite  popular  in  Germany.  But  he  is  a  man 
of  strong  prejudices,  imperfect  culture,  and  is 
a  superficial  observer  of  lauds  and  races.  lie 
came  to  the  United  States  thirty  years  ago,  as 
a  young  man,  and  remained  six  years  in  the 
Soath,  mostly  in  Arkansas.  His  favorite  as- 
sociates were  the  ^^  border-ruffians  "  in  the 
latter  State,  and  something  of  his  nature  may 
be  inferred  from  that  fact  Gerstacker  and 
his  reviewer  agree  perfectly.  The  latter 
says:  "It  is  now  clearly  understood,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  that  the  tricky  Yankees 
are  unamiable,  disagreeable  people ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  expressed  during  the  war — which 
was  not  fought  by  them,  but  almost  wholly 
by  Germans,  Irish,  and  Niggers — ia  nearly  at 
an  end.^  Gerstacker  expresses  himself  in 
this  elegant  manner :  "  The  little  finger  of  a 
backwoodsman  [in  ArkaD5as]  is  more  to  roe 
than  a  whole  Yankee.**  He  pronounces  the 
Sooth  a  ruin,  condemns  the  system  of  Sla- 
Tery,  yet  finds  the  Blacks  intolerable  in  their 
£?ecdom,  &c,  &c. — in  short,  his  work  would 
famish  a  great  many  eiitorials  to  various 
American  joun^als — if,  indeed,  it  was  not  in- 
Fpired  by  the  latter. 

Tae  Glof/uA  (puU^-hcl  ia  Bniaiwick) 

continues  to  be  ?o  CT*y**liA  witu  comic 
American  sut^jmer.t-i,  tl^t  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  notice  a  tiil:.e  of  them.  It  has  already 
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published,  this  year,  half  a  dozen  articles 
filled  with  tremendously  italicized  passages, 
to  tlio  effect  that  a  paper  called  **  The  Im- 
perialist "  has  been  established  in  New  York 
by  *'  the  Radicals,'*  for  the  purpose  of  famil- 
iarizing the  soldiers  with  monarchial  ideas ! 
We  have,  further,  a  statement  that  at  thu 
election  in  Washington  the  negroes  took 
complete  possession  of  the  polls,  and  allowed 
no  white  man  to  vote !  That  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  two  hundred  persoru  have 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  Washing- 
ton hotels,  **  probably  murdered  and  thrown 
into  the  Potomac  ! " — and  that,  in  a  general 
way,  there  is  neither  morality,  honesty,  nor 
personal  security  in  the  United  States.  We 
must  inform  the  American  reader,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Globus  is  not  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  burlesfiue,  but  calls  itself,  on  the 
title-page,  **  A  Journal  for  the  Knowledge  of 
Lands  and  Races  ! " 

The  lievue  Contemporaine  contains 

an  interesting  article  on  Charles  Baudelaire 
and  his  works,  by  H.  Noel.  It  commences 
with  a  striking  picture  of  the  poet,  shortly 
before  his  death,  when,  by  a  singular  afiec- 
tion  of  the  brain,  he  was  entirely  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  language,  without,  appar- 
ently, the  loss  of  his  reason.  It  appears  that 
he  first  became  known  as  an  author  through 
his  art'Critidsms  in  the  years  1845  and  *46, 
though  many  of  his  most  characteristic  po- 
ems were  then  already  written.  The  direc- 
tion of  his  [ioetic  genius  was  due  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  Poe— or,  as 
the  French  write  it.  Pot,  How  deeply  the 
American  author  colored  his  thoughts  and 
was  reproduced  in  bis  style,  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  rea/1  his  Fleun 
du  Mai.  Baudelaire,  in  fact,  was  the  son 
of  Poe,  as  Swinburne  is  the  son  of  Bao- 
delaire.  Here  are  four  lines  from  the  latter*s 
poem  of  Le4  rkareM,  which  contain  a  sketch 
from  the  scenery  of  **  UUlume,"  painted  by 
a  French  brush : 

^'Delacroix,  lac   de   wang  hant^  dec  mauraUca 

anget, 

Ombrage  piar  nn  boU  <3«  iiapiiu  toujoors  rerts, 

Ou,  tKjvjk  un  del  chagrin,  d««  fanfares  ^tranfvs 

Fa<»««D^  c>mme  u&  roapir  ^toattc  4e  Weber.*^ 

M.  Noel,  at  the  close,  pronounces  judgment 
upon  tiie  poet  in  words  which  express  a 
distinction  no  less  delicate  than  just  Thej 
might  be  applied  to  other  authors  than  Bau- 
delaire. He  ^a;  s :  **  We  have  repelled  the  ac- 
cu.-:Atioa  of  izumorality  which  has  U,*ea 
hrfjujii',  azais.'it  him  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only 
too  tf  ie  UJi'.  lis  works  have  a  certain  ^j:^z7r^ 
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Imi  not  thiit  wMili  Bome  imftgine  they  detect. 
The  Fieuru  du  Mni  (irc^  not  picture:?  which 
puider  to  vice;  tbeir  immorulltv,  if  one  may 
use  so  nide  a  word,  is  more  eubtk*  and  more 
abstruse.  It  resides  in  a  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive sptritualism^  in  tbo  too  absolute  worship 
of  the  glortti cation  of  the  personal  aims  of 
the  individuiii  to  the  detriment  of  those  of 
Society,  in  that  isolation,  tbata]mri>Kunderiiig 
of  self  which  ^vca  to  poetry  t?o  personal  a 
chamctpr.  It  is  alao  found  in  a  eertuin  ten* 
dency  to  treat  Evil  objectively,  to  accoriJ  to  it 
a  distinct  reitlity  —  in  shorty  to  incarnate 
Evil  —  a  do-etrine  which  Baudelaire  open- 
ly professes  in  other  works,  and  which  is 
in  truth  the  most  immoral  and  di^oumg- 
ing  theory  that  can  be  imaginefh** 

The  women  may  takecoar«ge  1  Fanny 

Lewald  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Cologne 
Gazette^  entitle*!  "  For  and  Against  the  Wo- 
men," in  which  she  giv^s  the  following  pic* 
ture  of  tlie  convenU'oiiftl  tyranny  imposed 
upon  her  aex,  not  more  tlmn  tliii-ty  years  ago. 
Her  alateriient,  us  we  have  reason  to  know, 
is  the  simple^  unexaggerated  truth  :  **  I  often 
recall,"  she  says,  "with  amusement,  and  yet 
with  sorrow,  how  laboriously,  and  step  by 
step,  we  have  gained  the  ground  whereupon 
ail  women  now  stand  without  embnrrasament. 
How  nmub  there  was  that  gave  offence,  in 
our  early  days  1  How  much  there  waa,  unbe- 
coming for  a  woman^  and  so  mtich  the  more 
for  a  girl  1  The  btter  dared  not  look  upon  a 
statue  which  represented  the  nude  human  fi- 
gure ;  she  was  required  to  turn  away  her  eyes 
from  a  picture  containing  such  figures,  and, 
If  at  all  possible,  start  and  bluiih ;  she  dared 
not  mako  the  shoi-tcst  journey  alone,  and 
eren  in  a  trip  of  four  hours  must  be  accom- 
panied ;  she  dared  not  go  into  a  strange  house 
in  order  to  engage  a  job  to  be  done  by  a 
mechanic  or  laborer.  Even  u  woman  no  longer 
young  was  not  allowed  to  nurse  a  sick  male 
£i-iend  much  older  than  herself:  unless  he 
hiippened  to  he  married,  ^c  could  not  even 
yt.sit  him  on  hU  sick-bed.  To  ezpreaa  an  inde- 
pendent opinion,  or  any  sympathy  for  eub- 
jeils  of  general  interest,  was  not  comsidercd 
womanly.  We  were  not  expedited  to  have 
opinions  of  our  own»  and  womanly  propriety 
required  us  to  begin  every  eentence  with  '  I 
believe '  or  *It  is  said/  " 

Some  interesting  letters  of  Humboldt, 

written  aa  a  youth  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 
hate  just  liecn  pubhshed  iu  Germany.  They 
are  admirable  speeitnena  of  epistolary  style^^ 
picturesque,  humorous,  and  overflowing  with 
life.   He  nses  Hebrew  sentencofi,  quotes  from 


Petrarch,  discusites  metaphysies  and  sdence, 
and  gossips  delightfully  about  aociety.  Speak* 
ing  of  the  Countess  von  dcr  Rccke,  be  aays : 
*'  She  lias  so  many  admirers  because  she  U 
handsome,  the  ^i^ter-in-law  of  a  Duke,  anil 
witty  withal.  But  she  is  far  from  being  ro 
wi?e  as  Hcrz  (Henrietto  Her«)  in  Berlin,  who, 
because  she  is  too  noble,  too  modest,  a  Jew- 
ess and  not  a  Dutcheaa,  id  much  less  Tallied.** 
The  following  passage  gives  a  curious  lUnsCia* 
tion  of  rruasiiin  censorship  in  the  year  1788: 
'*  Day  before  yesterday,  Unger  had  to  pay  10 
thalcrs  &ne,  bccanso  he  bad  printed  a  little 
epithahnnium  without  submiittDg  it  lo  tht 
Censor.  Recently  (for  the  marriage  of  the 
Countess  Lottmn)  I  could  not  get  two  of  ilie 
most  iunoeent  lines  printed  once  upon  a  gar- 
ter, unle85  I  should  lay  the  garter  before  the 
Censor's  Court.'* 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  the  re- 
cent publications  in  England  is  the  fir?!  vol- 
ume of  Baring-GouldV  work  on  **  The  Onpn 
and  Development  of  Religious  Belief."  Tbia 
volume  Is  devoted  to  an  examinatioii  of 
"Heatbenism  and  Mosaism."  It  is  written 
from  a  purely  philosophic,  unseclariaii  pdnl 
of  view;  the  siibji'Cls  discussed  are  :  the  or- 
igin of  the  religious  idea,  immortality,  the 
names  of  God,  the  law  of  religions  denlop- 
mcnt,  the  origin  of  polytheism  and  mytltob* 
gy,  idolatry,  theocracies,  the  ethics  of  reli- 
gion, tbc  idea  of  evil,  asceticism,  mystickra, 
sacriSce  and  sacraments.  The  accnmolalioa 
of  important  materials,  furnished  by  the  tt- 
searches  of  the  past  few  years,  has  been  fctr 
great ;  and  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  poiieam 
the *rare  power  of  clear  and  compact  fiate- 
mcnt,  his  work  is  likely  to  be  widdy  read- 

-^ —  Mr.  Abbot,  Head  Master  of  the  CSty 
of  London  School,,  has  published  *' A  Sbak- 
spearian  Grammar :  an  Attempt  to  fllostrafie 
some  of  the  Differences  between  Eliabetfani 
and  Modem  English.^*  Another  pedagogue, 
Mr.  Herbert  Snow,  Assistant  Master  at  Eeoq, 
announces  a  translation  of  the  Idyllf  and 
Epigrams  of  Theocritus. 

A  work,  almost  unique  in  lileratnte, 

has  appeared  hi  Trieste.  Dr.  Foftnig^inl,  a 
Jewish  physician  of  that  city,  has  translated 
Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia"  into  Hebrew 
Terse.  The  first  volume,  just  publlslied,  is  co- 
titled  Ilaihapihe  (Hell).  The  trandator  de- 
clares in  the  preface,  (written  also  in  He- 
brew) that  **  the  great  Poet,  Datite  AHglueri, 
must  be  ranked  immediately  at\«r|he  Dtrine 
Prophets,  through  whom  the  mind  of  God  hti 
been  revealed  to  men.**  His  Temon  Ifl  highly 
praised  by  Hebrew  echolan* 
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^—  A  German  reviewer,  in  commentiog 
•Q  Madame  de  Stael's  description  of  the  in- 
tense  natural  vanity  of  the  English,  cites,  as 
an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  feel- 
ing is  inculcated,  the  hjmn  for  children,  com- 
mencing : 

*'  I  thank  the«,  Ood,  that  I  was  born 
A  happy  KnglUh  child/* 

Professor  Victor  Aim6  Huber  recent- 
ly died  at  his  residence  in  the  Hartz,  in  his 
seventieth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Huber, 
Schiller's  early  friend,  and  Therese,  the 
daughter  of  George  Forsterand  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  scholar  Heyne.  Professor  Huber 
was  well-known  by  bis  politico-economical 
and  socialistic  works.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  England,  and  the  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  their  condition. 

The  memoirs  of   Lord  Broughton 

(Hobhouse)  may  possibly  throw  some  light 
on  the  Byron  scandal,  but  we  shall  have 
to  wait  thirty  years  for  their  publication. 
In  his  will  he  has  ordered  that  all  his  **  di- 
aries, manuscripts,  correspondence  and  other 
papers,  both  official  and  private,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  be  kept  without  examination  until  the 
year  1900,  when,  if  desirable,  they  may  be 
published;**  and,  by  a  codicil,  he  desires 
**  that  such  as  relate  to  the  business  of  the 
State,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Sove- 
reign under  whose  orders  they  were  written, 
shall  not  be  made  public  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  reigning  Sovereign** — in  1900, 
of  course.  All  this,  however,  may  be  less 
important  than  it  sounds. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  new  poem,  "  Super 

Flumina  Babylonis  *'  was  written  more  than 
a  year  ago.  It  is  a  lyric  of  moderate  length, 
and  will  not  therefore,  probably,  be  publish- 
ed separately,  but  as  the  initial  poem  of  a 
collection. 

Still  another  periodical  is  to  appear 

in  London.  Murray,  it  is  announced,  will 
shortly  commence  the  publication  of  '*  The 
Academy,**  a  weekly  critical  joumaL  Both 
Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  are 
named  as  possible  editors. 

■  A  German  critic,  reviewing  seven 

works  on  religious  topics,  commences  his  ar- 
ticle with  the  sentence  of  Emerson :  **  Tis  a 
whole  population  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
out  in  search  of  religions.*' 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Cams  has  just 

died  in  Dresden,  80  years  old.  He  had  near> 
ly  completed  the  fifth  velume  of  his  me- 
moirs.   One  of  his  most  noted  works  is  his 


'*  Symbolism  of  the  Human  Form*' — an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  body  is  plastic  to  the 
character  and  growth  of  the  mind,  and  ex- 
presses them  more,  or  less,  in  every  part 

A  work  which  will  interest  a  limited 

circle  of  readers  is  Dr.  Yolkmann's  **  Syne- 
sius  of  Gyrene»  a  Biographical  Characteristic 
of  the  Last  Days  of  Hellenism."  Synesius 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Hypatia,  and  the  work 
treats  therefore  of  the  Neo-Platonic  sdiool 
of  Alexandria. 

The  ^*  Ladies'  National  Association 

for  the  Diflfiision  of  Sanitary  Knowledge,"  in 
London,  is  doing  a  good  work.  It  publishes 
and  distributes  tracts,  bearing  such  titles  as, 
"  The  Worth  of  Fresh  Air  ; "  "  The  Use  of 
Pure  Water ; "  •'  The  Value  of  Good  Food,'* 
&c.,  seeking  to  purify  and  elevate  the  de- 
graded classes  of  the  population  physically, 
as  the  necessary  preparation  for  8piritu|d  Im- 
provement 

Kari  Gutzkow,  the  novelist,  is  now 

publishing  a  new  romance  of  the  Jacobin 
days  in  Engknd,  entitled  **  Through  Night  to 
Light."  [The  title  is  precisely  the  same  a» 
that  of  one  of  Spielbagen's  novels.]  The 
number  of  volumes  it  will  fill  is  not  yet  an- 
nounced. He  is  now  writing  still  another 
romance — "  The  Sons  of  Pastalozzi." 

A  Bavarian  poet,  Franz  von  Kobell, 

has  translated  Bums's  '* Blue-eyed  Lassie"' 
into  the  dialect  of  the  Alpine  rc^on  of  Ba- 
varia. The  title  is :  '*  *S  blau-augeti  Dicndl "  I 


ART. 

The  sculptor  Erausser  has  completed  his 
model  for  the  statue  of  the  Master-Singer, 
Hans  Sachs,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Nu- 
remberg. The  old  poet  is  represented  in 
his  leather  apron,  seated,  supporting  with 
his  left  hand  a  huge  folio  (which  serves  as  a 
temporary  writing  desk)  on  his  thigh,  while 
his  right  hand,  with  a  pencil,  is  lifted  as  if  to 
beat  the  metre  of  the  coming  verse.  The 
design  is  highly  praised. 

A  curious  portrait  of  Napoleon  has 

been  discovered  in  Paris.  It  was  painted  by 
Cavalutti,  in  Ajaccio,  in  1773,  when  the  first 
Bonaparte  was  only  four  years  old.  He  is 
dressed  iu  sailor  costume,  of  a  green  color, 
and  wears  pointed  shoes,  with  buckles.  His 
brow  is  completely  hidden  under  his  thick 
hair,  but  the  face  already  foretells  its  later 
characteristics. 

Tbe  poverty  of  Italy  in  artists  has 

just  been  illustrated  in  a  singular  manner. 
The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  erec* 
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lion  of  a  Tnonument  lo  Manln,  in  Venice, 
offered  a  prize  for  th^  best  design.  Not  lcs« 
than  fortj-four  models  were  sent,  every  one 
of  which  was  rejected,  on  account  of  nn  ultcr 
lack  of  arljatic  merit.  The  most  of  them 
were  imiifrmiiry  figiirc8,  without  the  BUghl«at 
resomblnncc  to  Mmiin. 

It  IB  dei=igncd  to  gWe  an  exhibition 

of  Ecdesiftiitie  Art,  in  Komc,  during  the  scs- 
filon  of  the  (Ecuiiienlcal  Council 

The  Eiiglbh  sculptor,  Xoblc,  will  fur- 
nish a  Btalue  of  Oliver  Cromwell  for  the  City 
Hflll  io  Muncheater.  Thla  will  be  the  first 
of  such  houors  paid  to  Cromwell  In  Engl&nd* 

Belgian  Art  has  sustiuue.d  a  severe 

losg  thU  year  in  th(j  death  of  Baron  Leya. 
He  died  in  Antwerp^  where  ho  was  born^  on 
the  2*3th  day  of  August,  fifty -four  years 
old. 

There   eoems  to  be  no  end  to  the 

monuments,  projected  or  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, in  Europe.  Hurold  llaarfacer  (or  the 
Fair  Hair)  is  to  bo  thoa  honored  in  Norway, 
Capo  d'latrias  on  the  island  of  Corfu,  Cer- 
Tantes  (at  last  [)  in  Madrid,  and  Amdt  at  his 
birthplace  on  the  island  of  fliigen.  Various 
minor  ce]ebritlej3,  in  France,,  Itjdy,  and  Ger- 
many, await  their  turn.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  cent\irie3,  Europe  will  resemble 
an  immense  Ceutral  Park. 

-  ■  ■  Ao  interesting  tliseovery  hnfi  been 
made  in  the  crypt  of  tliti  Church  of  St  Gery- 
on,  in  Cologne.  After  remoTing  fifty  coiita 
of  whitcwaflh  from  tho  vaulted  ceilings,  a 
Bcriea  of  superb  fresco  paintings,  throe  or 
four  ce 0 turiea  old^  were  re vealc d .  The  wo rk 
of  roatoralion  is  now  going  ou. 


i     SOUKrOB,  aTATlBTlCSr   EXPLORATIONS,  ETC. 

The  Schools  for  Adnlts,  which  have  been 
established  in  France,  are  constantly  extend- 
ing their  sphere  of  usefulness.  Dnriog  the 
year  ending  Aug.  Ist,  they  were  attended  by 
678,768  men  and  114,38^  women,  of  whom, 
at  their  entrance  in  the  schoob,  91,487  were 
nnablc  to  read  and  write,  while  318,034  hnd 
the  meroBt  begiooinga  of  education.  The 
cost  of  thia  instniction,  which  was  entirely 
def^yed  by  voluntary  contributions,  amount' 
©d  to  two  milliona  of  franca.  The  fact  indi- 
cates a  great  change  of  sentiment  In  favor 
of  popular  education  among  the  French 
people. 

lu  July  last,  A  laborer,  digging  in  a 

tand.ptr    ri.M.r    Uonn,  came  upon  a  Icodcn 

^  inclodng  the  skeleton  of 

.   .  I,  which  had  been  cost,  not 


"♦Hd, 


rolicd,  broke  into  plecei  on  exporare  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  bonea  erumbJed  iaio 
dust ;  but  the  skull  remained  in  a  state  oapa- 
ble  of  bein^  preserved.  Inside  the  coIRa 
were  scvend  terra-cottn  re^«eb,  of  Romoa 
form.  The  body  Is  supposed  to  bare  been 
buried  about  the  fourth  centary,  when  the 
practice  of  burning  corpses  f^^ll  into  disuse. 

The  French  historian,  Boullce,  in^gta 

that  a  great  mistake  has  bee  a  made  in  eelebnt< 
ing  the  centennial  anniTcrsary  of  XofioIeOD's 
birthday  on  the  15th  of  August,  1S69.  He 
professes  to  hare  discovered  a  certiEcate  of 
baptism,  written  in  Latin,  stating  lliat  the  child 
of  Carlo  aTjd  Letrtia  Bonaparte  was  baptijGed 
in  the  church  at  Corte  (not  Ajaccio),  oo  the 
7th  of  January,  1768,  and  recci%*ed  the  name 
of  Nahtdion  !  This  is  a  donbt  which  Nabt^ 
Hon  in.  should  order  to  be  settled  at  onoe. 

A  very  interesting  discorery  has  been 

made  in  Pompeii.  A  house  reoooUy  looov* 
ered  contains  a  latgc  fresco  repr^eotiai^  Cbe 
amphitheatre,  as  it  appeared  just  befot«  ^ 
destruction  of  the  city.  The  arena  was  fben 
planted  with  trees.  The  fresco  has,  morcovtr, 
a  historical  value :  it  La  a  picture  of  a  bacUe 
between  the  people  of  Pompeii  and  ^loie  of 
Nocero,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  coiett* 
porary  historians.  Xear  tlie  amphitheatre 
there  is  a  lar^e,  stately  buildings  for  which 
search  is  now  being  made.  (Those  who  have 
visited  Pompeii  will  remember  that  the  am- 
plntheaire  is  an  isolated  excavation,  neaHly 
half  a  mile  from  the  Forum.) 

The  grave  of  Stradivari  us  ha^  been 

discovered  in  the  Church  of  St.  Domenico,  in 
Cremona.  Of  course  he  is  to  bare  a  mooi^ 
ment 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Elliott,  an  English  Al- 
pine-Clubber, refu?;ed  to  be  boimd  to  bb 
guides,  on  descending  the  Schrec-khonL 
The  consequence  was,  he  fell  7000  feet,  aad 
was  afterward  picked  up  as  a  shapdeai 
mass. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker's  Egyptian Bxpedl- 

iion  to  Central  Africa  is  now  under  waj.  A 
great  portion  of  the  material  and  supplies 
has  been  shipped  to  Sowakin,  to  be 
ported  thence  to  Khartoum.  The 
will  take  advantnge  of  the  inundatioa  of  Ike 
Nile,  and  pass  the  Nubian  eaianctaL  Sir 
Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  left  Cairo  on  the  lOllh 
of  September,  and  will  take  the  uaoal  tosk; 
via  Korosko  and  Berber.  The  Expedition  Is 
expected  to  be  In  complete  readi&sss  ac 
Khartoum  by  the  20th  of  October^  by  vhleb 
time  also  the  telegraph  line  will  bare 
completed  from  that  point  to  Oairov 
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I.      SUKMART. 

SfPTKUBKR  has  been  well  supplied  with 
topics  and  incidents  of  interest  and  import- 
ance. Perhaps  the  most  significant  single 
phenomenon  of  the  month  has  been  the  ill- 
health  of  the  French  Emperor.  There  is  a 
theory  that  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  gas,  or 
some  imponderable  composition,  while  the 
tail  is,  or  carries  with  it,  solid  matters.  So 
with  the  Imperial  indispositions.  They  may 
be  trifles,  as  the  official  periodicals  anxiously 
insist ;  but  close  in  their  train  swings  a  half 
panic  in  the  French  money  market,  a  sudden 
bustle  and  instant  rise  of  courage  and  discus- 
sion among  the  various  political  oppositions. 
The  Empress  comes  hastUy  back  from  her 
Eastern  trip.  The  public  prints  all  discuss  re- 
gencies and  a  plebUeiie  on  the  choice  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  to  succeed  his  father,  and  the 
supposed  hastening  of  the  young  gentleman's 
minority.  If  he  could  be  secured  a  beard  by 
8encUu8  eonsuUum^  or  the  addition  of  a  cubit 
unto  his  stature,  perhaps  it  might  help  him 
to  vote  him  of  age.  As  it  is,  there  is  great 
reason  for  any  anxiety  which  his  parents 
may  feel  about  his  inheritance.  The  Em- 
peror has  undoubtedly  been  seriously  ill,  and 
Is,  in  a  measure,  recoyered.  He  has  certainly 
for  some  time  back  been  pursuing  a  policy 
intended  to  be  considered  liberal,  and  such  as 
would  be  naturally  adopted  by  a  man  of  sense 
in  his  situation,  recognizing  the  approach  of 
his  end,  setting  his  house  in  order,  and  trying 
to  secure  some  provision  for  his  family.  There 
is  little  risk  in  prophesying  a  troublous  pe- 
riod for  France  when,  within  a  short  time,  Na- 
poleon m.  shaU  die. 

A  curious  contrast  to  all  this  pain  and 
worry  around  a  sickly  old  gentleman  and  his 
slender  only  son,  is  the  centrifugal  bounty 
with  which  Victoria  launches  forth  her  giils 
and  boys  all  over  the  i^orld.  One  of  her 
princesses  marries  some  Prince  or  other  every 
little  while,  and  first  one  and  then  another 
of  her  princes  appears  in  country  after  coun- 
try all  round  the  worid,  leaving  a  trail  of  ad- 
ulatory paragraphs  and  scandal,  until  one 
might  almost  fancy  that  any  stray  boy  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  aeconnt  of  the  British 


Queen.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Duke  of 
Edmburgh  is  on  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  Prince  Arthur  is  touring  in  Canada.  It 
would  take  a  great  many  deaths  in  the  royal 
family  to  perturb  Great  Britain.  One  will 
explode  France. 

The  war  record  of  the  last  few  weeks  is 
worthy  of  note.  Its  materials,  however,  are 
exclusively  from  the  New  World,  There 
has  been  about  the  average  number  of  "  re- 
volutions "  in  Latin  America.  The  civil  war 
among  the  negroes  of  Hayti  continues.  Events 
in  Cuba  and  in  Paraguay,  however,  are  of 
more  significance.  A  considerable  advantage 
seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents at  Las  Tunas  ;  there  are  reports  of 
another  advantage  gained  in  the  field  over 
Gen.  Yalmaseda ;  and  a  story  from  the  Span- 
iards in  Havana  is  to  the  effect  that  Gen. 
Jordan,  the  American  commander  for  Cuba, 
has  writtten  a  letter  to  Gen.  de  Rodas,  of- 
fering to  sell  out  the  cause  for  a  specified 
sum.  So  transparent  a  fabrication  is  evi- 
dence of  great  trouble  among  those  who 
manufacture  it  There  have  apparently  been 
some  successful  evasions  of  the  U.  S.  milita- 
ry, naval,  and  legal  authorities  by  a  number 
of  armed  vessels  in  the  Cuban  interest,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  hear  of  a  dam- 
aging privateer  assault  on  the  commerce  of 
Spain.  In  the  mean  time,  a  series  of  confused 
and  untrustworthy  reports  have  come  from 
Madrid,  about  some  alleged  negotiations  at- 
tempted by  Gen.  Sickles,  our  Minister  there, 
towards  buying  Cuba,  or  guaranteeing  its 
purchase  by  the  Cubans  or  advising  the  gift 
of  independence  to  the  insurgents,  or  inti- 
mating that  the  United  States  might  think 
proper  to  recognize  it. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  Paraguayan  dicta- 
tator  Lopez  was  at  last  beaten  into  helpless- 
ness. The  news  is  circumstantial  and  con- 
firmed that,  after  the  long  delay  spent  by  the 
Brazilian  commander,  Count  d'Eu,  in  build- 
ing a  military  railroad  and  organizing  for  an 
advance,  he  did  at  last  move  on  the  positions 
of  Lopez,  on  the  18th  of  August  attacked  and 
carried  his  intrenchments  at  Curuguaty  utter- 
ly routing  his  army,  which  lost  1000  killed. 
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300  prison  ere  and  12  cannon.  Attacking 
again  on  the  *2l8t,  the  Count  defeated  kJm 
agntn,  taking  25  more  guns,  and  fttiU  prcsging 
elofldj  upon  the  fugitives,  dispersed  the  Pai*- 
guajan  army  entirely,  and  forced  Lopez  to 
iiee  to  parts  unknown .  The  P&ra^iiayuis  now 
lost  also  all  tbcir  steam  fleet.  The  victons 
liberated  44  Britisih  aubjecta,  detained  by 
Lopez,  ll  seems  probable  that  this  bloody 
ADd  determined  despot  ts  efiectmdlj  dislodged. 

n,      THE  UNITICD  WTATEB, 

Sept  1.  The  decrease  of  the  Public  Debt 
during  August  was  $5,604,234. 

Sept.  2.  A  *' National  Temperance  Con- 
vention," sitting  at  Chicago,  passes  a  resoUt- 
lion  for  organizing  a  **  National  Temperance 
Party,  having  Tor  its  primary  object  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxii^t- 
lug  driuksJ^ 

Sept.  2,  A  eonsiderable  ptrty  of  meu  about 
to  proceed  to  Caba  to  Bglit  on  behalf  of  tho 
insurgents  there,  gathers  netir  Fcirt  Gaines, 
Georgia,  but  they  ai-e  di^pex-sed  by  the  legal 
and  military  authorities. 

Si'pt.  0.  Major  Gein'ral  John  A,  Rawlins, 
Secretary  of  War,  dies  of  disease  of  tho 
lungs  ttl  his  home  in  Washington.  He  was 
1>oni  LU  Jo  Daviess  Cotmty,  lil.,  in  1831,  was 
lirought  up  as  a  farmer  and  charcoal  burner, 
studied  law  and  entered  practice  at  Galena, 
and  after  Bull  Run  went  into  the  service,  first 
inLBing  troops  and  tiien  joining  Gen.  Grant^s 
fltoflT  as  ii(}jutant.  Here  he  remained  and 
rose  with  his  chief  iinul  he  became,  after 
LeeV  surrender,  chief  of  staff  of  the  U.  S, 
nnny,  and  aitorward  Secretary  of  War.  He 
vaa  a  man  of  great  rectitude  and  purity  of 
character,  energy,  force  of  wiU^aiid  adminis- 
trative ability. 

Sept.  6.  In  t!>e  territorial  election  in  New 
Mexico,  J.  F.  Chavez,  He|nibUcan,  is  chosen 
delegate  to  Congress,  by  2,500  or  more  ma* 
joriLy,  and  n  Repnbltcun  ro^'ority  in  theL^- 
Islature  i^  ako  choaen. 

Sept  6.  The  flue  at  the  foot  of  the  only 
ehftft-  of  the  Avondale  coal  mine  at  PhTuouth, 
Pa.,  catches  fire,  and  the  woodwork  of  the 
shaft  and  the  wooden  building  erected  over 
its  moQth  bum  np,  choking  the  shaft,  rend- 
ering escape  impossible,  and  causing  tbo 
death,  by  stiflRacadon  in  the  gasea  of  tho 
mine,  of  108  workmen. 

Sept.  7.  ReT,  Joseph  B.  Felt,  LL.D.,  dies 
at  his  home  m  SaJem,  Mass ,  aged  80.  Dr. 
Felt  was  an  eminent  seliolar  and  authority  in 
Ataericao  history,  and  published  a  number 


of  books  in  that  department  of  liCemtute,  be^ 

sides  shorter  papers. 

Sept.  T.  At  the  Vermont  State  election, 
Washburn,  RepubUcan,  is  elected  GomfBor 
by  about  31,600,  to  about  ll|00a  for  He* 
ton,  Democrat. 

Sept.  8.  One  of  the  sereresfc  gftlea  of  tilt 
present  century  visits  the  coast  of  Kefw  Bn^ 
land,  from  Rhode  Island  to  Maine.  At  Pro 
vidence^  blowing  up  Narragansett  Bay.  the 
wind  piled  the  water  up  so  high  in  the  hubor 
as  to  flood  several  of  the  streets  during  two 
or  three  hours,  and  the  gale  was  rackoocd 
ulinoat  equal  to  the  famous  one  of  1SI6.  At 
Boston,  the  *'  Coliseum  '*  was  blown  open  at 
ODe  end  and  seriously  damaged.  On  tbo 
coMt  of  Maine,  twenty-two  achoonefs  wer* 
wrecked. 

Sept.  8.  William  Pitt  Feeaenden  dies  at 
his  hotne  at  Portland,  Maine.  He  was  born 
in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  Oclol»«r  1*, 
1806 ;  was  a  successful  lawyer;  was  early  aa 
efficient  member  of  the  State  Legislauu«; 
was  c-lected  to  Congres.^  in  1840,  and  after 
serving  at  various  times  there  and  io  the 
State  Legislature,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  IS  54,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  except  during  his  short  term  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treaitury,  July  5Ui,  ISM  ti 
March  6th,  1865.  He  was  unable  andoiffBl 
member  of  the  Republican  party  throoghovt 
the  whole  of  the  Knnsas-Nebm^ka  strsgghi 
aad  the  rebellion,  lie  was  cool  and  kc«a« 
industrious,  practical  and  honest,  dignified 
nud  6elf-possci«aed ;  a  clear-headed  and  nacfiil 
public  servant, 

Sept.  B.  James  H.  Cafferty,  a  puotcr  of 
portraits,  atill  life,  and  figures,  a  man  of  bigh 
abilities,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Be^^gu,  dies  at  his  house  in  New 
York* 

Sept«  13.  A  small  party  of  recruits  for  ths 
Cuban  insurgents  ia  dispersed  at  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Sept  13.  The  Midne  State  el  I'i, 

Gcueral  Joshua  L.  Chamberlin  i  j  n\ 

is  re-elected  Governor  by  about  8,iM>u  uti^or^ 
ity  io  a  total  TOte  of  about  94,000.  There 
was  a  third-partv  candidate,  put  up  by  the 
Prohibitioniflts,  but    he    only    polled  about 

4,e00  in  nlL 

Sept.  14.  Mr.  Udolpho  Wolfe,  aomtewfaai 
known  some  years  ago  as  a  Tigorous  adver- 
tiser and  sueees&ful  seller  of  what  he  called 
*^  Schiedam  Schuapps,'^  died  at  his  countrj 
seat  on  Staten  Island. 

Sept.  17.  Hon,  F.  A.  Tallmadge  dl«e  at 
Litclitidd,  Conoectieut*  at  the  house  oC  U^ 
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daughter.  He  was  for  many  years  a  lawyer 
in  New  York,  and  filled  various  public  stations 
usefully  and  creditably^  He  was  Recorder 
from  1848  to  1851,  and  while  in  this  office 
dispersed  the  **  Astor  Place  mob"  assembled 
in  the  supposed  interest  of  Mr.  Forrest  to  as- 
sault Mr.  Macready,  causing  the  military  to 
fire  on  them  with  ball  cartridges.  The  vol- 
leys killed  about  twenty  and  wounded  about 
ibrty  of  the  mob,  and  there  was  no  more 
rioting  in  the  city  of  a  very  serious  character 
imtil  the  July  riots  of  1863. 

Sept.  22.  First  day  of  the  operations  of  a 
-A'oalthy  combination  to  engross  all  the  gold 
in  the  New  York  money  market  and  then  by 
forcing  all  buyers  to  purchase  it  of  them,  to 
cell  agam  at  a  vast  profit.  The  price  of  gold 
advanced  to-day  from  137 J  to  141|. 

Sept.  23.  Second  day  of  the  gold-gamblers' 
campaign  in  Wall  Street  The  price  rises 
three  per  cent. 

Sept.  24.  Third  day  of  the  gold-gamblers' 
campaign  in  Wall  Street  The  price  was 
<;arried  up  to  160,  amidst  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement, when  the  announcement  that  the 
ijovcrnmcnt  would  sell  gold  to  the  extent  of 
$4,000,000  or  more,  at  once  flung  its  price 
down  again,  and  the  "  corner  "  was  substan- 
tially at  an  end,  numbers  of  speculators  hav- 
ing been  ruined. 

Sept  30.  United  States  Marshal  Barlow  de- 
tains the  steamer  Euterpe,  on  suspicion  of 
violating  the  neutrality  laws.  She  has  on 
board  thirty  100-pound  Parrot  guns  with  a 
hundred  solid  shot  and  shell  for  each,  being 
just  the  right  armament  for  thirty  gunboats 
that  have  just  been  built  at  New  York  and 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  for  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment 

Oct  1.  The  Public  Debt  of  the  United 
f^tates  decreased  during  September,  $7,467,- 
429.39. 

III.    FOREIGN. 

Sept.  2.  Cardinal  CuUcn,  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Ireland,  issues  a  letter  forbidding 
Romanist  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
unsectarian  national  model  schools,  on  pain 
of  being  deprived  of  the  sacraments. 

Sept  6.  The  five-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  John  Huss  takes  place  at  Prague, 


and  is  enthusiastically  observed  by  the  Bo* 
hemians. 

Sept  7.  The  Cubans  attack  the  town  of 
Las  Tunas,  held  by  a  Spanish  garrison,  and 
are  repulsed  after  bard  fighting,  but  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  away  a  great  quantity  of  sup- 
plies, of  which  they  were  in  much  need.  The 
Spaniards  claim  a  victory,  and  General  Rodas 
by  public  decree  changes  the  name  of  the 
place  to  Victoria  de  Las  Tunas  in  commemo- 
ration. But  the  Spanish  garrison  shortly 
evacuates  it  Las  Tunas  is  an  inland  town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba,  and  an  important 
business  centre. 

Sept  14.  An  international  working  men's 
congress  convenes  at  Basle,  with  a  pretty 
large  representation ;  and  many  friendly  let- 
ters and  messages  were  received  from  per- 
sons and  places  not  represented. 

Sept  14.  The  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  is  cel- 
ebrated in  Germany  and  in  America  with  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  many  observan- 
ces. 

Sept  17.  Peter  Mark  Rogct,  M.D.,  author 
of  the  well  known  "  Thesaurus  of  English 
words  "  dies  in  London,  aged  ninety.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  number  of  valuable 
works  on  physical  science. 

Sept  18.  Thomas  John  Penn,  the  last  de- 
scendant of  William  Penn,  dies  in  England. 

Thomas  Graham,  an  eminent  chemist, 

and  master  of  the  English  mint,  dies.  He  was 
bom  at  Glasgow,  1805. 

Rt    Rev.    Henry    Phillpotts,   D.D., 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  dies,  aged  ninety -one.  He 
was  very  prominent  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  before,  in  the  Catholic  controversy 
and  particularly  in  the  "  Gorham  case,"  which 
arose  from  Dr.  Phillpotts'  refusing  to  mduct 
Mrs.  Gorham  into  a  certain  living,  on  account 
of  alleged  heresies. 

Sept  21.  Pere  Hyacinthe,  a  famous  mo- 
nastic preacher  in  Paris,  publishes  a  letter  in 
which  he  informs  the  General  of  his  Order 
that  he  abandons  his  convent,  and  will  preach 
no  more ;  that  this  is  because  he  cannot  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Pope ;  and  he  protests 
against  the  approaching  Ecumenical  Council 
and  against  the  existing  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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able  state  of  the  international  intercourse  ox 
authors  and  publishers. 

A  recent  case  may  be  mentioned  in         A  lady,  say  Mrs.  W.,  discovers  the  merit 

illustration  of  the  present  loose  and  inequit*     of  a  German  story  by  one  **  £.  M."  and  her 
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ImnslAtion  of  k,  pubUsbed  bj  tbe  great  boose 
of  L.  prorea  n  success.  This  ftiioccss  b  un- 
pfijwetl,  and  t»o  otber  Toluinea  by  tbe  Mme 
Author  and  traoslator  ard  iasued  bf  tbe  eamo 
bouM*  MeanwbUe  tbe  German  antbor^  wbo, 
•o  fiiTf  bad  not  been  ooiuiQlted,  Indicates^  in- 
dtrectlf,  to  otber  pohltshera  (P,)  tbat  she  ta 
wtititig  anoiber  book  ;  tdk  tbem  k$  titl<%  and 
RiTltea  an  ofl<;r  from  tliem  for  tbe  curly  ehc&tB 
witb  tb(f  atitbor'a  j^juictioti^  for  an  Atncrriean 
edition.  Tbis  u  responded  to,  and  tbe  sum 
augge8t<!d  h  remitted  to  the  author  by  P 
After  some  delays,  the  **  early  "  copy  of  tbe 
periodical  in  which  the  origfnal  edition  la 
pttbliahcdr  if  rceeired  by  P.  and  bi«  tranak- 
UoD  In  ueaHy  finished,  under  tlie  following 
authority — 

tTtttttMtalion.^ 

April  10,  186«. 
B^oeived  through  E.  Keil,  fram  G.  P.  Put. 

nftm  k  Son,  of  New  Yoric,  the  mm  of 

hundred  ThaJera*  in  considemtion  of  my  au- 
thorl^tion  of  the  publication  by  them  of  a 
tmn^liition  of  my  Romaoco  **  Tfte  Cf>unUM 

[bigned]  EuGKiriE  John. 

E.  Mablitt. 

AlVSTADT,  SCHWiJtZSirJtO,  SONDERBHAlIBKif, 

July  1 2»  1869. 
Mosare.  G.  P.  Putnam  k  Son,  publishers  in 
New  York,  are  hereby  authorized  by  me  as 
the  publiuhen*  m  the  United  States  of  my 
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At  thia  pointy  L,  courteously  claims  that,  in 
eqtiily^  tlili  tniirkot  for  thia  author  belon^'fl  to 
him  amlI  to  MrH.  W.  who  hrid  fii-fit  dii<co\^c?rod 
the  Mi^rit  of  '*  E.  M."  and  made  her  reputa- 
tion in  this  country.  Feelirig  the  force  of 
Ihii*  cliitm,  Ihotjgh  not  dceruing  it  concftmve^ 
and  uuwilllDg  to  eneroach  on  friendly  relii* 
tiouB  with  L.,  P*  oflcra  to  tranafur  his  early 
copy  And  the  above  ttutlionty  to  h.  on  the 
repEiymijnt  by  L.  merely  bf  the  sum  adTanced 
to  the  author, — P,'s  iranvlation  all  going  for 
uo thing.  Accepted  by  L.  on  conditio u  tliat 
there  ia  no  other  rival  edition  '*  within  a  rea- 
•onable  time  J*  But  lo !  in  a  few  days  the 
powerful  H,  atepa  in,  with  no  previous  notice 
or  warrant,  and  prints  the  book  for  one-third 
the  price  of  Vs  edition  1  L.  retaliates  by 
printing  an  edition  Btill  cheaper  than  that  of 
H* — ^But  for  this  reason  (this  rivalry  eating 
up  all  the  proQte)  P,  finds  that  he  has  given 
up  hb  early  copy  and  the  money  be  has  paid 


the  auikor  for  it  and  tbat  it  ia  itQl  a  qoct* 
tioti  whether  be  la  to  poekel  ths  ta$t,  withoQl 
any  redreM  whatever  [  Such  k  *  i 
of  the  equitiei  and  aiiieniti«i 
witb  reprintiDg  European  books  mdcr  €bit 
present  Uw.  There  may  be  naaatm  good 
and  sufficient,  why  the  beoffila  of  an 
author^s  genius  should  belong  perpetually 
to  the  first  foreign  dlscorerer  of  it,  burmig 
out  aQ  farther  right  even  of  the  author  him- 
self, to  treat  with  a  translator  or  a  second  pub> 
Usher — but  when  No.  3  comes  in,  ignoiing  or 
riding  over  all  rights  ejccept  Ibat  of  mvfkt^ 
what  Is  to  be  said  ?  Tbe  book  referred  to  In 
this  case  is  the  Cotmtem  Qitela^  by  Eugeaio 
John,  who  writes  under  the  name  of  ^*  E, 
MarlitL'* 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  first  proposal 
to  P«  on  the  author's  part,  or  for  faerinteresti 
was  so  long  ago  as  November  last ; — tbe  book 
and  its  title  was  announced  by  them  in  Oe* 
oember — and  the  money  was  sent  to  Oer^ 
many  in  January — i.  «. — six  months  befbee 
the  final  publication* 


COMMERCE    Via  THS   POIA 

**  The  Gateways  to   the   Pole,'*  the 

first  article  in  our  present  number,  not  only 
furnishes  scientific  facta  of  deep  interest,  but 
awakens  inquiry  into  matters  of  national  and 
world-wide  irapf»rtancG.  It  introduces  the 
new  theory,  which  the  Utest  advances  of 
science  in  our  day  sugge^st,  for  the  patltwiy 
of  the  Polar  mariaer.  Ilitherto  it  has  ap* 
peared  that  a  safe  ship-way  throngh  the 
waters,  supposed  to  Burrouiid  the  North 
Pole,  hua  been  denied  by  nature,  as  if  euch 
u  gQtcwny  ted  to  some  of  her  inner  and 
anapproaehablo  aliriaes.  But,  amidst  the 
dully  crush  of  old  ideas  and  the  ever  rt- 
eurriog  triumphs  of  knowledge,  thinking 
men  will  not  ba>;tily  prejudge  the  prt^found 
author  of  this  theory.  Vasco  Di  Gama 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and,  find- 
ing an  eo^r  way  to  the  Kast  than  the  old 
route  by  Suez,  revolutionized  the  trade  of 
Europe.  The  Suez  Canal,  so  near  \\&  com- 
pletion,  will,  it  is  claimed  by  M.  Ferdinand 
do  Lesseps,  rr-rcvolutionize  the  conmierce 
of  Mediterranean  Europe,  and  bring  it  back 
into  its  ancient  channels.  It  needs  Utile 
engaeity  to  perceive  that  the  discovery  of  to 
**  Open  Sea  **  path  from  Spitsbergen  to  Be  br- 
ing Straits  would  prove  the  event  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  What  the  Sue£  Canal 
will  be  to  middle  Europe,  a  polnr  route  to 
China  and  Japan  would  bo  to  the  world* 
From  Liverpool  to  Japan,  by  such  a  route* 
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could  not  coioced  bair  the  tUst&nco  bj  the 
present  inick  ;  and,  in  sailing  from  isew 
York  to  Chinn,  n  ship's  Toyage  would  be 
»hofU>ncd  not  le^s  thaa  forty  diije.  To  one 
marked  aspect  of  this  theory  w&  c^innot  for- 
liinir  calHng  alt  en  ti  on.  It  ia  the  first  time  m 
Itkiorr,  UiAt  Bcictice  hiis  been  invoked  in 
fixing  the  exAct  coui^e  of  thQ  Arctic  ex* 
plorcrs ;  or.  If  inroked,  the  oraole^s  response 
hns  tiot  been  waited  for ;  and  Tulor  has  gen* 
vnillv  fur  outstripped  discretion  in  the  nom- 
betL\<s  elforts  to  find  the  Pole.  The  arga- 
meot  now  brought  forward  rests  upon  the 
m:itured  reaiiUs  of  science.  The  great  Gulf 
Btrciuii,  witli  n  rolume  Siiid  to  bo  3,000  times 
OS  large  as  that  of  the  Ml^issippi  at  New 
Orleans^  galloping  along  our  Atliintic  coast^ 
rung  toward.^  the  Pole,  with  heat  *'  aufhcient, 
if  utillxcd^  to  keep  in  eonstwnt  blast  a  Cyclo- 
pean furnace,  capable  of  sending  forth  a 
stream  of  molten  iron  as  large  in  volume  as 
the  discharge  of  the  mightiest  river.''  The 
corresprtnding  hot  stream  in  the  Pacific 
known  as  the  Japan  ourrent,  likewise  flows 
to  the  Pole,  These  two  cun-enta,  approach- 
ing each  other  from  opposite  direcLiona,  on 
a  great  circle^  and  coming  fram  equatorial 
regions,  open  the  polar  waters  to  uuTigatioQ. 
This  is  the  theory  now  propounded. 

lu  announcement  ia  opportune*  Several 
pew  pol.ir  expeditions  are  soon  to  set  out: 
one  is  already  on  foot.  Never  was  the  hu- 
injui  race  so  much  aronsed  to  the  study  of 
Itn  own  pbnet.  But,  in  view  of  300  years  of 
fiittttre  10  reach  the  Pole  (by  every  otlier 
route  than  the  one  now  proposed),  and  the 
loiis  of  millions  of  money  and  hundreds  of 
gallant  liveSt  it  would  deem  almost  criminal  to 
iarcgard  any  new  hght,  science  and  geo- 
graphy may  shed  upon  this  difficult  problem. 

Whether  the  theory  before  us  Is  to  live  or 
clJO«  it  is  conceded,  we  bctievet  that,  by  no 
polar  route  ever  yet  tried,  is  the  hope  to 
ibi*  entertained  of  a  safe  ship-road  for  com« 
merce.  Our  Arctic  adventurers  propose  to 
watch  shlAing  and  floating  ice-ma»ses  and 
mountains^  and  pioneer  their  roman- 
tic way  through  these  gigantic  pickets  of 
the  Nortli*  At  b<?8t,  they  can  only  solve  a 
geogmphical  riddle ;  for  the  Frost  King  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  as    Dr.   Kane  and  others 


proved,  has  bolted  the  polar  basin  with  a 
cordon  of  ice. 

The  theory  of  "  Thermomctrio  Gateways,** 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  first,  we  believe,  thftt 
ever  coutem plated  a  cofmn^cial  avenue 
throwjh  polar  vHiteri, 

Prof,  Maury,  the  author  of  our  article,  hjiS 
made  this  theory  a  special  study,  but,  it  Aviil 
be  seen,  ho  argues  neither  for  nor  against  it. 
aiming  solely  to  teat  it  in  the  crucible  of  i§ci- 
euoo,  and  before  the  hrighteniag  lights  of  Phy- 
sical Geography  and  Meteorology.  A  second 
article  from  his  pen  will  bo  published  in  our 
next  issue.  This  will  give  the  testimony  of 
the  sea  Fauna  and  Flora,  the  history  and 
art  of  navigation  by  itjc  water'thcrmometer 
(as  a  subKtitute  for  the  compiiss),  and  will 
exhibit  this  beautiful  hypothesis  in  its  geo* 
graphical  and  commercial  aspects. 

This  subject  is  already  before  the  Geo* 
graphical  Society  of  New  York,  of  which 
Judge  Daly  is  President,  and  it  ia  to  bo 
hoped  this  body  wUI,  at  no  distant  day,  deviso 
means  for  giving  the  proposition  the  fairest 
and  fullest  experiment. 


The    mutations  of  mercantile  aiairs 

and  the  brevity  of  a  large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness associations  in  this  country  render  any 
marked  exception  specially  notable.  A  little 
volume  sent  us  chronicles  pleasant  doings  and 
sayings  at  the  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
partnerdhip  of  Crocker  k  Brewster,  Publish- 
ers of  Boston,  who  etill  carry  on  business 
in  the  same  spot — hearty,  vigorous,  and  uni- 
versally respected.  Long  may  they  flonrish 
and  may  we  have  many  more  such. 

• In  our  younger  days  few  names  wero 

more  pleasantly  familiar  than  that  of  Col. 
Wra.  L,  Stone,  whose  Commercial  AdveriUicr 
was  (he  family  evening  paper — always  full  of 
good  things  and  alivays  specially  attentive  to 
books  and  booksellers.  The  generationa  fol- 
low each  other  **  and  now  we  greet  our 
old  friend  again  in  the  person  of  his  son,  as 
the  editor  of  the  Colhgt  i^n^itw,  a  montldy 
journal  of  matters  connecter.!  with  college 
life  and  studies --which  will  doubtless  be 
largely  acceptable  to  the  great  audience  for 
whidi  it  caters. 
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D  A  T  sv.    Scf  Warner. 

Dash,  Oonntma.    MademoiseOe  Filhr  Minimis : 
Adventures  of  Hortcnse  Mancini.     From  the  Fr 
Adebide  de  V.  Oiaudron.     Svo,  pp.  153.     N-  V-AJH 

t*>H*     Pap 

DaT«nport,  W.  H.  The  guoen  of  the  Adriatic  :  .<m.  Vi 
Pa<ii  and   Present,     With   31    niu*lr.     ttmou 

Boston,  LciAi^/ .VT. 

Davia,  OaroUna  B.  K.    Litde  Maidk. 
181.    Boston, //(9^/.... , 


Ko.  y    %€tm,  f^ 
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l>M^s  Kbmi'EK.     By  the  Auihor  of  "  Semper  Dcua, 

Phitir  Vla^ien,  K.  S^  If.- .,..,*.,**..„»»  |4.oo 

iDvf ,  Sam^  Fh.  The  Kftre  Romance  of  Reynard  the  Ti^x, 
tht  C'rarty  CourtieTT  BoeetlicT  with  the  Shifta  of  his  Son 
Re>Tuirdinc»  In  Wot cl*  of  one  Jiyllable,  With  col.  Llliistr. 
Sq.  [&inD,  pp«  33 1+    N.  Y*  />//  ^  ZJ. "^i-ZI 

I>ft  Mlilft,  J.  Cord  and  Creese.  IHiistr.  Sv«(,  pp^  tgy, 
N.  V.  J/arjhT.     pap, « ^ ......  i »» i^  > ....  k  >  ^ .., ,. 75  c. 

Soddi  Gflo.  Dictionnrv'  nf  Manufadiiref!^  Mininj;*  Machi- 
tivryt  nnd  the  lndustrUil  An5<     tsmo.     N.  V.  PVat  AW* 

trUHii.. ,,...,,,..,.,  §3,00 

JJorr,  Mm,  Jalia  O*  R.     Sibyl  Huniiiifftoii.      A  Novel. 

i^mn,  pp.  35(j.     N ,  ¥,  Curlftan . . 4^t<  ?5 

SotiksJt  Mt3,  Anna  H.     Nora  Rrady'^  Vow  -,  jmd  ^tona 

the  Vestal.    jC-mOp  pp.  3x4.     Phila.  Lip/iHcote....^i.j% 

^  Same.     Hoston^  D^Hakoe  ,..,,,.. ...•!,  fi.  75 

©OVAV  liiiiiLK.    iV<^  Bible* 

X^XEAM  NL'*.tDKSS>.    Se€  Tmllope. 

3hi  Himei  Est.  J,  P.     Protestant  flem*  of  the  Pmytr 

BoeJt.      Sq.  1 6nM .      FhUa ,  CUsft&n ,  M.  &-//,,„§ i.oo 
JDninat,  Ak^     Larc  a^nd  Liberty.      Fnim  the  French* 

iTDio,     I'hilA*  Pr/^fj^n . ..,l|i,7j;  pap.  $1.^ 

Poncan^  J^  lit-  A  Fractk'^]  Tn.'aiiiie  fva  PenimetiiUA  and 
Paramctritt*.  lamo,  pp.  ht^  545^^  {I^jdinbtu-Rh}  K.  Y. 
H  Vwc/  tS-  Ot  *  *..*.*.,.,..,.,,,... ^SrSo 

IMmiin,  Prof.  H.  A  r»encial  Tncaiisc  on  the  5Ianu- 
ILicturc  <jf  .^ftapi  *nTC"rcdcal  and  Practical ;  compniung 
the  Clicmiiiliy  fnf  the  Art,  a  Dcsicrip,  of  Eitl  the  Raw  If^fate- 

I  rials  and  their  Uites^  Diretuons  for  the  E%tabtuhnient  of 
a  S<].*ip  Factory,  *idi  the  necessary  App.^r^iuAi  Instruc- 

•'    fionB  in  the  MAnuf.  of  everv  Variely  of  Soiip,  the  Assay 

*  and  iJctJ^rmination  of  the  Voluc  of  AIkalie<i^  Fatty  Siili- 
f  stances,  Soaps^  etc.  With  an  AppendiiCj  cnniainin^ 
I     Extn^  frijcn  ihe  Rcportia  of  tht  EmcrnaL  Jury  on  Soap*^^ 

aiL  extTtbiteJ  in  the  Vau?!  Univ.  £xpn^.  1A67,    Numeroui 

•  Tablet,  et*:.   Illustr.     Svo,  pp,  fioj.     Pliibi- Mah'J.  |io.oo 

H AFi, V  CiioiCH*    Si-r  Tweed  ie. 

'Sllot,  QUmm.  W.  and  F^'ank  H.  Stonr.    A  Campendiouf 

Manual  of  Qo^ilitativc  Chcmicd.   AnaJyus.      nmo*  pp. 

igs*     N.  V.  l^at*  jVaifrnind^ ........,.*.,*,.*,...  $1.50 

£t4^MA  rr«E  PwopitetJ,    Srf  Lowrie. 

XrletaMO,  John  Eric    Tbe  Science  and  An  of  .SurgCTy. 

Being   a  Treatise  on   Syni^kal   Injuries,    Diseases,    and 

Op:;ratians.     FtPrii  the  Fifth  cn1.irged  and  carc^iUy  ps- 
l    visited    London  cilitrnn,     lUus^  with  6j,o  engr.  Ofi  wood, 

"With  additions  by  John  AshKurst,  Jr-,  A.M.^  IhLD,    Svo. 
■    PhiU.  H.  C.  Lra.    ?t.so  I  IeAtfa«f . ,  ,,♦*,.».„,„ .  §8,50 
l^Uitna.    Sre  Sea  Drin. 
Walbk  Colob  s  .    Sfe  Thonmi, 
Xlalachmai],  S,  L.    Free  Trade  and  Pratecdbn.    Bim,  pp. 

67.    Phila.  Cp/AW. /v.    Pap.... 50  c. 

^,  Hot,  Ai    CongregatioDoJ  Church  Polity,    iGmo. 

.1/.  N.  Sftr£fnr...... ...,.,..  |t.7S 

WfliG^iU^^.A*}.  5 lifamartno  Blasting  in  Iiostf>n 
HArbor,  Removal  of  Tower  ancj  Corwin  Rocki.  liliutr. 
flvo,  pp.  93,  and  7  plates^  N»  Yi   KdLK  Naitri^md-  •.$2^5^? 

^uwiiei,  G«  A  Manual  of  Ettimcntary  Chemis-try,  Thoo- 
fetical  and  Ptaciical.  From  thti  Tenth  revised  and  cor- 
rected 9nili-ih  editton.  Ed.  by  R*  Bndf^,  M,D.  II- 
lustr,     i7mo,  pp.  £57^    Phila.  iLrix,  $7.75  ;  Khp.,,.  $3.  :J5 

y^fss.  Hanp  DuAwTNCf.  A  Guide  to  OrnAmenal,  Figure, 
jittd  Landsc^ipe  Drawinj?.  Ity  an  Art  Students  Ilki^tr. 
i&mo.     N.  Y,  yart  Ncatntrnd  ,,♦.+  -♦♦*♦,.  ,.«....  73  C. 

^FkSE  Rnur.iofS  A&prKTJATiOH.  ProeeedingBat  the  Seennd 
Aiuiual  Meetinf^,  \\*AA  in  nasion^  Alay  97  and  sSj  1669^ 
8vD,  pp.  E3J,      l\QkK^(tit  K^'^t't*-      Pap ....50c 

I^moh,  J,  H.  (LL.D.).  Comman  School  ArithmeiJt 
ismo,  pp,  33S.     N.  Y.  /Ur/er,  Bdi  *  * , * .  81.00 

7to«t,  O*  A  New  Exposition  of  Leading  Fa£ix  in  Geology. 
94100,  pp.  So.  K.  Y.  'J'rvrw  ^  A'lif/Mj  MAuuf.  cV 
iV* ,..,., »,»,.,,. .5)oc, 

Tttllnv  MariBnt.  WoHeje.  A/'#w  Mditiox,  with  a  Foflr. 
6  vols,  latno.,     K.  Y.  Trikitmt^, ,,.»...  ....^  .... .  ito><» 

^■HS  OF  Gehmah  LiiTitcs.  _  Con»!%tfnfE  of  Selections  froni 
Rfi>dcert^  I^enaut  (.Hiiaini^i^,  Freibgrath  ai^d  Othen. 
Traail.  into  Knjflirfi  Verse*  by  Henry  D.  Wircmaji.  161110, 

t    pp.  *¥.,  J7T.     Pbila.    C£Aktm,R.S*  H^  ^s^vti  JSw 

fd ...*....„.....,,..,.,....,,,,,,» f^.5& 

Rifora  of  Caaa  m  liie  Supvtne  Qmit  of  €«* 


Jiy  N.  1.  Hammond.  Vol.  37.  Svo,  Macon*  BttrJk*  A* 
Co.     .Sop **..**..  t7.5o 

Git'Lio  M  A  HTHjiT A .    Srr  Trollopfe 

GUdaea,  TflTaiiL  Front  the  Hub  to  the  Hud«n:  ^iik 
f^ketehcK  of  Nature,  Hiiiim-y  and  Industry  La  North' 
w^esiera  M^iiitr     tfioio.      Boston,  Al  A]'.  Keivs  Co. .  .75  c. 

GUdatone,  'W*  E.  fM^P.J  Juvenlu^  Mundi.  The  Cod* 
and  ^\ci\  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Cruwn  SvOr  pp*  5S3« 
i ^jodon  &  N.  Y,  Mitcmi/Zan  ..........**... $3  50 

Q-rNSvood,  Jaidfla.  The  Sc^-ea  Curiae !«  of  fiondon.  initio, 
pp„  vtii.,  336^     Huston,  FUUif  Oig^^  &*  Co, 4i-S0 

—  Same.     Evn.     K,V.  Ilar^r.     Pap h^C. 

Gfomt,  W.  H.  llki^tratjv«  Teaching  *,  or*  Fractial  Hint* 
to  Sunday-school  Tcanhers  on  the  Cf^llection  and  Uw  of 
Illustratian^,      tSnio,  pp,  6t,      PhiJa*  Am.  Sa/f.  Putl. 


Sac. 
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HAfiAiiAS,  Margaiiiit  Mahv.    Set  Northcote, 

Harper,  Mrs  Mary  J'  Practical  Ci^mpositiooi  widi 
NumerniK  ^Ic^deh  and  Esrtrcisc*.  t*ini>,  pp',  xa^  N*Y. 
Scrt^ufr** 1. 1. Qd  c; 

HaTm,  Hot,  E.  O.  {B^D.,  LL.D.)  Rhctoriq.  A  Text- 
Book  ior  School i,  Colle[;e>,  and  Private  Study,  tvmo, 
pp.  3I1.     N.  Y.   //or/r^.....,.,. ..,, ^i.JO 

Hazard,  BowLond  G.  Two  I^itcr-^  on  Causation  and 
Freedom  of  WilHni,^.  A dil revved  to  John  Siuart  Mill* 
wiih  an  Appendbi  on  the  ICxIsil-ijcc  a?  Matter  and  our 
Nocjnn  of  tnlinitc  Space.  lamo,  pp.  yjO).  Bosiaa,  Zr/ir' 
6t*  SA  ., la.oo 

Haad,  Ofia,  E,  (U.S.A.)  An  K^^y  on  a  Kcw  Sy»fcni 
of  Fortihdtion.  lllahtr.  410,  pp.  34.  N.  Y«  l^au  A'lU' 
irattd^     Pi^p.  ^ . . . ,  * «..,.,».., . , ftt«oo 

Headley,  J.  T,    The  Adirrmdatk  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods. 
AVTrn   ami  J-'ni4trjgrti  Kd,      With  8  sjtel  engr*     jsmo.  4 
N,  V\  Scrlifa^r. . » , .,.....,►,..,,......  St .  75 

Hoady.  Seen  and  HearrS.  by  Morrisn-a  l-Feady,  "  The 
Btind  liard  of  Kentucky."  laino,  Biiltimorei^  Jf,  C, 
TurnhitU^  ^r. . *.....„.. -....►......*,  |ti.oe 

Hf.idklbehg  Cati^ciiism  [TtfKj  ■  or.  Method  of  [nfamictioD 
m  the  Cbiiitian  Rdieion*  3vo»  pp.  40.  N.  V.  -ff*/*  pJ 
PuA.  o/Pr/.  CAnnrJk , » ^  -  -  75  cls, 

Hent,  &,  W*  FontiR  and  T'sc  of  Hbnk£  :  liein?  ovef  tooo 
Forms  in  orilinary  Legal  and  lousiness  Transaction fs,  etc., 
in  CE^nformity  to  the  r.^ws  of  Calkfomi.i,  and  adapted  for 
Nevada,  Oregon.  Wa^hhig'ton.  Idaho,  Muntztna,  AriEOna* 
and  Utah,  ^  ^<,  Svo,  pp.  1166.  San  Fraticiico, //. 
/A  Haft^ra/t  ^  €0.     Shp .-,,..  ^ .   .  * ►^'/*  f  ts-w 

Hettv.     .S«  Kinji»ilcy. 

Heydfliif  Be^r.  Thomai,  A  Itlctaoir  on  the  Life  and  Dor 
actcr  of  the  Rev,  Prince  Demetrius  A.  de  Gallitiia 
Founder  of  I>^rcito  and  Cathnlicicj"  in  Cambria  Cot,  Pa., 
ApiOfirLe  of  the  Allefhanics.  iSmo.  lialliniiDTej  Mur^^ 
i&'O.     Cl  75  eta.  \  hsy.  jjflt, , .    ............  e ,, ,  .|j.2S 

HlUiardr  T.  The  taw  of  Injunctions.  Srcumd  Ed.,  »• 
vi.'ved  and  enlarged.  Svo*  pp.  jdv.^  719.  Phila,  Kay  ^ 
Bre.    Shp.  *..**...,.......*.,..,*.**..  ^  ...**...  *  f  7.SP 

HtscoXt  fioT.  E.  T.  (D.'D.)  The  Baptist  Short  Method 
with  Inquirer*  and  Oppoaentf.  jStnOj  pp,  3t5,  PhOa. 
.4in.  £a/i.  Pit^.  Sac. .Cg  C 

Hodge,  Htifh  L.  (M,D.J  FiiJUddc;  or,  CrinitBal  Abor- 
tion.   i6mo,  pp.  44.    Phila.  Z^fW^dj^  ^  !^.   Pap.  ,...36  c, 

HoUajad,  O.  Aspasia,  ismo*  pp^  j^y^  rbHa^  Zf^/m- 
c&it *..* It. as 

Hospital  Skbtchihs.    See  Alcotc. 

Hugo,  Tlctor,  Claude  Gueux.  The  La^t  Wordi  of  a 
Condemned    Man.      itamo,,    pp.    375,      N,    V.    C^rlf 


•i  SO 
—  The  Mas  %Vho  I^u^hii;  or.   By  the  King'i  Comnumd. 

Part  n.    Svo.    N.  Y.  A//ifUti.    Pap „ . yi  c. 

' — Same^     Complete  in  one  voL     ^T.71  ;  pap«.«4r>.-,9l.flj 

I  UFSOVl  SATOItE  fTHR)  -      Sff  AHdCfHA- 

I  trnocE.vtT&  A  q  road  (Thr)  .    Sa  demtUM 

Is  Silk  ArriREu     Ser  Hlajck. 

iKtm  WtDOW's  Son  (The}.    Sei  O'Ltary. 

JpceifTa^  H«T.  Qt*  B,.  (B,D,?  I^Iaiiual  of  the  Templari  «l 
Honor  and  Tcmr^crance.  \Vlth  a  History  of  the  Ofda> 
by  J.  VVadsworth,  M.D.,  etc.  lamo,  pp.  a8G.  K.  V,. 
Jftf/.  7V«>  Pt*^.  SiK.,. ...............  ..„.**.*|i.s» 

JCMIH  AKD  TliH  DBMlJOlr^f.      Sf£  Wfight. 

Xofanjon,  Wm.  Woolsey.  An  EloiBcntary  Treatiie  «v 
Analyikal  Gcametiyi  embradng  Plane  0«epdBia|a  G* 
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ome!fy,aJid  an  tntrod,  to  Gccinietry  of  Three  DimcasJonii^ 
Designed  *i.s  a  Text- Book  for  Colleger  and  Schooh^  Cr. 
8vo.     I'hila.  Li/^fincfttt,.  .......,,...»..**. ^i.oo 

JOTiiun,  Francia  H,    Dc*igning  and  Constnaction  nf  Ma- 
chine Guaring.   llluslr^  Sva.  N.  Y^  /am  ytwtraml  .^3,00 

KoUe,  Rev.  J.  (M.AO     5fi«ceIl3neou&  Poems,     lamo,  pp. 
yrYti.^  309.     N.  Y.  i^oft  &*  Atttrry ..9^.00 

Eingiler,  Heniy.    HeWy.    A  Novel    8vo,  pp.  69.    K. 

Y.  linrfrr.     I'np. *..».. .35 c. 

Laaiing,  J.  V,     Frog*  and  their  Cootribulion^  to  Science. 

8vo,  pp,  18.     Albany,  AfunselL     Pap 25  c. 

Lea,  M.  O.  rM.D.)  :ind  B.  L,   WilMtn.    Photographic 

Mt'J«aic«,  an  Annual  Rccoi-d  of  Fhotogr.   ProgreA«,   for 

1S69.     iGmo,  pp.    144.      Phila.  BettcrmaH  *&»   WiUoH,^ 

^t.oo:  pap .*....Goc. 

Xearitt,  Rev,  J.  M.    The  Siege  of  Babvlon.    A  Tragedy. 

iSmo,  pp.  47.     N.  Y.  //mrd &*  Hous^hitm.     Pap... 35 1. 
l.i«iRNns  OF  Fairv  Land.    Sec  Bache. 
Letfolilld,  Rot.  J.   (D.B^}    Remarkable  Facts  Illustrsiiivc 

and  Con/iTinative  of  DiiTercnt  Portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
Hire,     Wiih  a  Preface  by  his  Son.     lamo.     Phila.  C/ajr- 

iiftt,  K.  &*  H §1.50 

Iieightoiit  Rotiert.    Poems.     13 mo,  pp.  356*    London  & 

N.  Y.  Kimtiedgr. , . %l<^ 

Itigi2ori,  St,  Alpb.  de.    The  Way  of  Salvation.     From  the 

ItaluTjQ,  by  Kcv,  J,  Jones.     i8mo,  pp.  409.    N.  Y.  Cath, 

Puif.  Site. 75*-"' 

I.mi0,  S.  L.     Pentecost.   A  Poem  for  Whitsuntide.    iSmo, 

pp.  49.     Newport, /?aPM  dr* /"iV^tfflw, /Vj.     l*ittp...35c 
LiTTLit  Gate  (Tke).    See  Spalding. 
^^ITTLE  MAmrE.     Sec  Davis. 
Logan,  OUto.     Apropo*  of  Women  and  'Tlicatre*.     With  a 

P.ipcr  or  two  on  Pari&uin  Topici.     lamo.  pp.  340.  K.  Y. 

Ca^icttiH......  .,*.... $1*50 

Longevity.     Sec^ttd  Edithn.     Part  I.  ;  Biometry,  by  T. 

S.  Lambert,  M.D.  ,•   followed  by  two  Pri^e  Eiiays  on 
\    Physical  Indicatiunii  of  Longevity,  by  J,  V.   C.  Smith, 

M,D.,  and  J.  H.  Griscora.  M.D.     Svo,  pp.  aBa.     N.  Y. 

IVeod  Jh*  Co - .  ^8  r.oQ 

Loomiik  L.  0.     ML^pah.     Friend*  at  Prayer,     tamo,  pp. 

391".     Phita,  Zi>////ro^/,     $a.oo  :  cxtm  cl.  giCt ^'^-jo 

Lord,   Natbon,    A  Letter  to  the  Aluinni  of  Dartmouth 

College,  on  it*  Hundredth  Anniversary.   B^-o,  pp.  89,     N. 

Y.  Hurd  6*  ffoughtoit.     Pap 4**  c. 

^OTing,  F.  W.  and  O,  P.  AtJcLason.    Cotton  CulUirc  and 

ihe   South,    Considered  with   Reference   to   F.migraiion. 

Svo,  pp.  iSj.     Boston,  A.  U'illiamx  &*  CV..P.'ip4  50  cts. 
Lotting,  BfliUoiL  J.    Pictorial  Field-Rook  of  iSu  ;  or,  11- 

histration.t,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History.  Cioemphy, 

Scenery,  Relics  and  Traditions  of  the  Last  Watr  hf.  Am. 

Independence,     With  83ii   lilustr.  engraved  on  wood  by 
I    Lossuig  and  Barrett,  chiefly  from  Original  Sketches  by 

the  Author.     Complete  in  one  vol,     Larse  Bvo,  pp.  1084. 

K.   Y.   Har/^r.     $7.00;  shp,  9^.50:  fiill  roan,  #9  00  :< 

half  calf  or  mor fto.oo 

Love  and  Liberty.    See  Dumas. 

Lowrle,  J,  M,  (D.Dj    The  Prophet  Elisha.     With  Memoir 

Df  Dr.  Lowric  and  Portr.      VJiwa^  pp.  287.     Phila.  /*rts^. 

Bd.  0/PuiL I J.oo 

*t'«Ajm's,    A  Visitor  from  the  Moon.    iSmOf  pp.  73.   N.Y. 

Kat.  Temj>.  Soc. .35  c. 

pfooJcsnsie,  Mrc.  Adeibeid  3.    Married  agninst  Reason. 

k_    8vo,  pp.  97.     Boston,  Loriui^,    Pap .50  c. 

llADE.MOisKi.Le  Fifty  Miti^iONS.    J^^Dash. 

KLmkk-     Report*  of  Cases  in  the  .Supreme  Court  of  Me. 

By  W.  W.   Virgin,     Vol.  55.     Bvo,  pp.  641.     HaUowclI, 

Masters,  Smith  6r*  Cc 
March,  Prof.  F.  A,    A  Parser  and  Analyxer  for  Begiiwers. 

VVith  L^ia^mm!!  and  Saggcstivc  Pictures.     i6aao,  pp.  86. 

N.  Y.  Itarpir ....400. 

Mahcarikt  Hamilton.    Set  Ncwby, 

Marlitt,   Mn.   E.     Countess  Giscla.    TranAl.   from  the 

German  by  Mrs,  A,    L,  Wister.     a  parts,   lamo.     Phila. 

i-ii*pi»cott.     Pap,  ejich  75  ct*.     In  one  vol,  ..ckti>  $i-75 
*'"?iciED  Agaihst  Rkaron.     .y^r^  Mackenzie. 

*-all,  T.  W.  M.    Order  .-md  Chaos.     A  Lecture  Dc 
d  at  L.3yol,\  College,  Haltimotc*  in  July.  1869.     Bal- 

e,  Mur^iy  d-*  O. Pap.»  75  ct*. 

:itlfSBTrs,     Report  of  Casea  in  the  Supreme  Court 


of&lass.    ByA  G.  Brtiu-ne,Jr-    Vd.  s.  (Mua^ 
Vol.  oS.)    Svo,  pp.  viii.,  664.     (OnaUi^^y   N   V. 
&*  HitHght0H.    Shp, - « 

Medical  Rbcistcr  (The)  of  New  York  CXty,  Bro^k^a  wt 
Vianily„  far  the  Year  ending  June  I »t,  1369,  V«ij.  £^ 
by  J.  Shrady,  M.D.  iSmo,  ppt  xxviii.^  33^.  X  T.  J, 
M,  Brudsireet  6-  Son ....,,.,.»..,.._  |g  jb 

Meditatton-S  according  to  the  Method  of  S<-  (cb4«^ 
on  the  Suffcring&,»  Life,  and  Death  of  Otir  Lori  y^tm 
Christ.  From  the  French  b^  a  Stster  of  M«nnr.  im 
fsL    Svo,  pp.  38.     Ciocinnact,  J?.  ClmrJkf  6^  O.' 

Mkta*ji  FAiTif.  A  Novel,  by  the  uuihor  <*f  **  St  Ob«^* 
Jeanie's  Quiet  Life/' etc  Svo.    K- V.  ffTr^cr,  Pup. 

Mofer,  Dr.  Moritz.    Electn-.                        (ataMKto 
c;d  Medicine.   From  the  Thirl                         .idon.  «\ll 
and  Additions^  bj- W.  A.  Hatr,                     U.   t«^ 
N.  Y.  A^leim 

Mill,  J.  S,    The  Subjection   of  Wcmea 
N,  Y.  A//dftm ,, 

—  Same,     lamo,  pp.  174,    Phlla..  Lt^^jf^c^ii  d*i 
Mill,  Frouda,  fr  Oarlyla.    Scottish  Umvccsity. 

{Lt/*r,  0/  Education^  Vol,   ivj      tScsso*  p^  tpt, 
y.  H\  S^hfrmerh^rn  &*  Cp*     Pap 

Miller,  Hagh.    Notes  and  Anecdotes  of  Anunala. 
pp.  340.     Bo»toa,  L^thf^ * 

MizrAii.    See  Loomiv 

Morlimore,   D.   (M.D.)    The   Spftrit  of  God  » 
niubc  within  die  Sun  our  Heaven,   x^fno,  pp.  24^  S* 
SheldiiH 

Nauman,  M.  D.  Sidney  Elliott.  A  Not^ 
33s .      Phila.  CIaxUh^  K.  &»  if 

National  WAOtts  Tables  (THit).   Shcyvrias  at  a  ^ 
Amount  of  Wage*  from  Half  aji  Hour  tn  Svcty . 
also  from  }i  of  a  Day  to  4  Weeks,  at  ^t.oo  ac^ 
per  Week,      jamo,   pp.   80,       N.  V,    y'eittm  Xem, 
75  c,  ;  half  bound  50  c*  *  rositi  tuck... ,...^u» 

Newby,  Mrc  O.  J.     ^largaret   Hamilioi).      I»ra.  f^  mI . 
Phth.  TmrHcr.      Pap ,  j^c. 

—  Right  and  Left  Svo,  pp.  140.   Phil;».  7»r«rr.  Plpt.  ^c, 
Nr:^v  Jer!%v.     Reports  cf  Cases  in  Uie  Ocmat  of  CkaaaB]| 

Prerogative  Court,  and  Cmirt  of  Errors  tm4  A||Mi^a 
N.  J.    By  C,  E,  Green.     VoU  4.    «vo,  pp.  69«> 
H0u^  &>  Giitesfy,  Frs.     Shp r 

—  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  N. 
D.  Vroom.    VoL  3.    8vo,  pp.  611.     T 
GillesJ^,yrs.     Shp , 

Nitw  York  iLLitsTnATitD.    Illitstr.  widi  4^ 
wood»  and  map.     8vn^  pp.  53 .     N .  V.  A^ 

Nkvt  Yokk.  Reports  of  Cases  in  iHe  Cotirt  of 
the  State  of  N.  Y.  Vol.  4.  By  E.  W.  YJtjta. 
659.    Albany,  If'  C.  Little,      Shp 

New  York.  Re(»*>ru  of  Cases  in  th«  Supreme  Om^I 
N.  Y.  By  O.  L.  BarK*ur,  LI..  D.  Vot  jj.  fWL 
719.     AHwiny,  H\  C.  Lit  tie.     Shp. '_ 

NiLW  YoKK:.     Reports  of  0>ses  in  the  Sitpreoie  C^vn  ^ 
N.Y.     By  J.  Tiffany.     Vol.  it.    Svo,  pp.  jji.     — -^— 
GimlS^  SoH.    Shp .-....,, 

New  York.    See  {%)  Blaichloitl  t  (a)  S«»n«, 

Hiameyer,  Dr.  F.  von.  p 

cine,  %ith  ParcicuLu-  K 

logiad  Anatomy.      Fr 

by  G.  H.  Humphreys,  M  !>.,  .md   C^:irjcs  &  H«llqh 
M.  D.     a  vob.  B  w.     N.Y.  Affiet^m %^jm 

If  orthcote,  J.  8.  Life  of  Mother  Mai^gaivt  Mary  II 
ban,  O.S.D.  Svo,  pp.  joii.,  539.  (Edwlcr^  K, 
CAik.  Puh.Sec,.,.. 

Nora  Brady's  Vow.    See  Dorscy. 

Nova  Bkitaknlv.      Offering    most   Cvcellcfit  Frato 
Planting  in  Virginia.      Exciting  all  suck  a«  W  w«fl  si 
ed  to   Uinher  the  same.      [LAndon^    tCodk}    R 
Klack  Letter.      Sm,  4(0,  pp.  40.      N.  Y.  SjkMb 
Bd*.  $5.00  ;  large  pap 

OcRAi-  TO  Ocean.    The  Pacin                       and  a^atotc  * 
Territories,   %-ith  DistAncc*                            f   'I>iiir^  jrya  ^ 
American  Ci tic*.     ByiheAu'.l                      arakk*^ 
Map.     i6mo,  pp.  31 .     Phila.  Li^j^\^^tt . , « 

OcTOROOM  (The)  .    See  Bra d  don. 

O^Laary,  Oon.    The  Irish  Wid<m**  Son  :  of,  Th« 
cf  '9S.      izmo,  pp.   336.      BofUm,    /Jw^JUr.      $3 
pap*  ■— • ••*• *«- •..* 
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OrdroBaiLX,  lotm  (M.D.)  The  Jun^iiprudence  of  Medt- 
Cuie,  in  iLE  Kelatiani  ta  the  Law  tif  Contracts,  Turt»,  and 

I  ^vidcneer  With  Supplcwtnli  on  the  Liabilities^  of  Ven- 
^fctrs  of  Dni£9^     Svo,  pp.  avi.,  310.     Philo.    y&Anjan  *i^ 

■  Ctf.      Shp..., ^4.o& 

OsttOTii,  H.  S.  (IiLB.)  Thc*Mcrntluray  of  Ircm  and  StecL 
llieorecical  atul  Priictical  in  ;ilJ  Iij  Hnyichc'S,  wich  Specto) 
Itcfi^renc^  \fy  Anief .  ^[ntcn:tls  2nd  PrOec^c^.  lUustr.  by 
930  wood  eni^r.  ajid  6  platiis.  Gvo,  pp,  gSo,  FhiU. 
Muird^  *,^  ...■>,,,,  t*  m**^ i  ....,*«.  i .  >^iD.c» 

^rker.  O.  E.  Digest  of  dJifomo,  Reports  and  Statu tes, 
&om  d^c  Or^niiaii&ii  of  the  Sciic  to  lilt  Present  Tbnc. 
9  vdIs.  8vOf  pPh  xmi.j  669 ;  67^,  San  Fra.nascOj  Bak- 
crp/t  &*  Cif.     Shp.  ^ ..................... *  ^^tfA/p  $2P.oo 

FtokffT,  Jofll^  The  Three  Powers  of  Govern  men  t.  l,ce- 
tOTt^  delivered  in  the  Law  SdienL  of  Har>^rd  and  m 
DartiiiouiJi.  1S67-69,     S^TJ,  pp.  io3.     [CambriUge}  N.  Y, 

'  Hmrti  cr"  Hifui^t^K .*.*..,....,.....  .75  c. 

Farsenp,  Tbnopbiluc  (XitL.ri.)  Laws  of  Business  for  AU 
lli«  Sutt^s  of  the  Uitloa  :  With  Farnis  afld  DircctjVitvs  for 
all  Transactions.     Svo^  pp.  xxt. ,  61B1.     Hartford,  ^Smij^- 

'  /ew  *"  Ca    By  iubscf*    Hf,  shp.  #3.75;  5)ip.<<<.f4.5o 

FRKi^ss'LVANtA.  State  Reports,  Vol.  57.  Cases  m  the 
Suprefne  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  By^  P.  F,  SmiiL, 
tanuDLiy  Tcraij  1868.    %y^,  pp.  s3g.     Phda.  Ktiy  ^  Bro^ 

•    Shp. . .....  ^ ,.........,,. f  5.i» 

FbfflpH,  Mra.  Lincolii.  Whi^pcus  to  a  Bride,  and  Chris- 
^n  Houidhald^.  With  an  Appendijc,  coQtaining  a  Hts-* 
*&iry  tfl  the  Order  of  Deaconeues.  i^mo*  Phila.  Ciax- 
t^H^  A*,  ■fr'  Z/'.     3i'C>Q  !  whitti  {:alf , . , .... ,  .^3.00 

^HiLADEi-riHAT  Cou^m■  OF.     Sjfrf* Brewster. 

PMlll^H,  J.  Ophthalmic  Sufstfy  and  Treatouait,  -with 
Advice  on  the  tJj«e  and  Abuse  of  Spectades,  Ilbstr. 
Svo,  pp,  3c,j,  513,     Chicago,  Wtittrn  N^of  Ctf*     85.00 ; 

'   i*P ..^,... 15^50 

PijtY  Scrtooi.  STOHtEs  pTiH  LtTiTJs  FoLKS.  By*Atin£  Mat- 
tie.    2  vols.  iSmo,  pp.  118  each.     Boston,  GoTtid  ^  I,in- 

■  «/m.     Each  vol ^....6oc 

^l^rd,  M.  A.     Life  of  JcJTerbOn  Dnvis  ;    widi  a  Secret 

History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.     Widi  Poftr.   Svo^ 

■  pp.  viif.j  S36.     Phila.  Nut.  Puir^  Co.     By  subso-^.fij.oa 
Frew<ni«e|  BSms^  de.  Rosa.  With  French  sind  Knglisih  Vo- 

GLbulary*   tamo,  pp.  tBS.  N.  Y.  L^^pci^t  ^  llStLt^.'^^ 
PuiNCK  OP  Dahkness.    .Sf«  Southworih. 
Qu  EF-N  OF  THE  ADRIATIC  (The).    Sfc  Davenport 
•QL^Hiis  OF  TifE  Am  (T^mj  ►    ..Jw  Ruskbs. 
Qttlmi,  p.  T,     F^r  Culture  for  Profit.      iimo.  N.  Y. 

T'riduM^ ..................... .......... ......  ^i^DO 

S«8da,  CiL    Foul  Pby.    Svo*  N,  Y.  J/nr/er.   Pap,  :is  c. 
—  lAliite  Lies*     BvOj  pp.  171.     N.  Y.    /farmer  &*  Brift. 

Pap............. .35  e- 

R*dJ!eldi  J.  F,  [LL.Dh}      The  Law  of  Carriers  of  Goods 

and    Passengers,  etc.  i  3]<h^i  ihc  Constmctkm,  Respoo^i- 

tbility,  and  Duty  of  Telegraph  Companies,  the  Responsi^ 
bility  and  Duty  of  Innkeipcrs^  and  the  Liiw  of  liailmentp^, 
f  BvQ,  pp,  Ivii.,,  5919.     [Cambridgtij  N.  Y.  Hurd  ^  Hqus^- 

tffH.     Hhp........p,,.,. ....$&,  5Q 

£eli,»  OapL  M.  Croquet :  a  Treadse,  with  Notes  suid 
Comni'tcntaHes.  Svo,  pp.  48.  N.  Y^  Am^  Iftttfi^  C0. 
50c,  J  Pap. , .  .35  c. 

JRjEVKLATlOtf    (A J   or  TlIK   EWTPAOrtDINAjlV  Vl,S!XATION  OF 

DfiLpAHTKD  Spirits^  etc.,  through  the  Shnkers.      By  a 
'    Guest  of  the  Community  at  Watervliet,   N,  Y.    S^t)^  pp. 

40.    Phila,  L.  G.  T/teffTHj.    Pap , . . . , .50  c. 

Rjn'VAHU  THE  Fqx.    Sgf  Day. 

Ri  Gj  n  AN  n  Left.     5*-/  Newby. 

Soberta,  D.     A  Treatise  on  AdmLmJty  and  Priiej  together 

with  -jumc  Sugfj^'^-^tKinh  far  the  Giiid^  and  Govcmnient  of 

TJr  S,  >3av:iJ  tJtimmandcrs  in  M.T.ritirac  Wars.     Svo.  pp, 
J  3cxxviii.»   Twj.      (CajtjbridgKf  N.  V. //si'j'i^  ^   f/inughieM. 

Shp. 17.50 

B*>bflrl*on,  F.  W.    Sermons  Preached  at  Trtt^ity  Chapel, 

Bri;3|:hEon,      N'ttu  PeJ^ttirir  Edititfn^  with  Memoir  and 

Poitf,  4  vols.  bd.  in  two.  Boston,  F&ldi^  O.  (S*  Ctf.  $3. 50 
BobUi**)",  F.  W.    Under  the  Spdl.    Svo,  pp.  1^6,    N.  Y. 

Bt  IVift^      Pap... , ...50c. 

0,oblii:taii,  Henry    Orabb.     Diar^',   Remlniscetices   and 

Correspondence.      Selected  and  Edited  by  Tti.  Sadlierj, 

Ph,  D,    3  vats,  laroo .     Bosto«ij  FieltU^  O.  Jb*  Cff.  #4,00 ; 

baJf-calf. .....  i, , .    , ,  ♦ » *  t  *  *  ti, . .  i. ,  f*  .!>.,,  .(7  .^ 

Roland  Yorkb.    See  Wood. 


fiolfev  W.  J.  and  J.  A.  G-iUirt.  Handbook  of  Chemis^. 
i^mo,  pp,  305.  Boston^  il'^hwrfkf  A.  ^  Cff.  Hf. 
roatt...... „,.,...., ........*..„,...,  fi,as 

Boosa,  D.  B,  St.  J.  fM.D,)  A  YestPocket  Medical 
J^xioonc  Being  a  I)iction.iry  of  Word^  Terms,  and 
Symbols  of  Medical  Sdetiee.  S^ii^nd  emiarfftd  Md. 
^ntOp  pp.  377.     N.  V.  U^iMfd  i§*  Cf. , , .^ .  f ijco 

Rosa,    S^^  Fressens^. 

RymAL  CHtmcit  AncmTEcri'itE.  Comprising  a  Series  of 
Dwsiijns  for  Churches,  in  PlanSt  Elevation i^^  Sectiona  and 
Detath,  by  Upjnhn,  Ren  wick,  Wheeler  and  others.    Jjoag 

■  foL  36 plates.     N.  Y.  G.  E.  IVoffdtvard ....fia.oo 

Bm»fclB,  J.  ITn;  Queen  of  the  Air,  A  Stud j  of  the  Greek 
Myths  of  Cloud  and  ^torm.  lamop  pp.  vie,  ^  17B*  N.  Y. 
Uilr^  ^  Stm , , f  1*35 

St.  Lfloo,  Ootrnt  dfl.  Love  and  its  Hidden  Hiilory. 
/'"intrtJk  Ediiioit,  entirely  rewritten,  Sf  o*  pp.  173.  Bos- 
ton, Wkiie  (5wi  Q». . ................... .^ »..,.., , ,  fi.as 

3ajida,  W.  Tbe  Philosophy  of  Teaching.  The  Teacher, 
the  Pupdt  the  SchcnuL  Bvd,  pp.  60.  N.  V.  Htir^r..^i,oc 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Tale*  of  a  Grandfather.  Netv  Siattd- 
nrd  Editiiftt,  Illgntr.  ^  voU.  cr.  Svo.  Fhita.  Porttp 
&*  CfiaUs.     EticH  vol , , ,  f  f  .50 

SiL\  DhjfI'.  By  Fad^^tte.  idmOt  PP-  soj.  Phila,  CIaT' 
fffti,  ^,  £*■//,,.  ^ ..,.......,...,, gioc. 

Sod^ck.  Dri.  F,  and  S.  P.  Tlw  Hrmse  We  Live  In  : 
How  to  Keep  it  in  Order.  Svfl,  pp.  4^8.  CbicagOj  y.  -V. 
Clarii€.     By  subscr.   $3.50:    hbrar^'' bd.,,. $j,.oc 

Sku^InsthoctikO  Drawing  Lkssoss  fr>r  the  Little  Fdlts. 
Sq.  i?mOj  pp.  34,     Boston,  yii/ttt  i^.  T*  Mri^kji,,,  ..35c. 

Srve.^  Curses  (Tiia)  of  London.    See  Greenwood* 

SmVL  HtfKTtKGTOSf.      St^  DotT, 

SiDKST  Eluott.  S^e  Nauman. 
SmcB  OF  Bahylon.  Srr  Leavkt, 
SllbeFt  fT.  B.    An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Latf 

g^uage,  for  BeGinner&.   lamo^  pp,  is.    N.  Y.  ^orwi  .6|C. 
.SoiMEMJE.     The  Story  of  a  Wilful  Life,     i5roo.     PhOa. 

I^ipjtiii^&ti, , . . .  * . .,,.., ,  r, .... ....  41.35 

SoalosclL    Manifest  Destiny  ;  or.  The  World  a  Republican 

.^upers^tnicture  on  the  Rock  Based  on  die  Truth  of  Christ. 

Part  L    ilvo,  pp,  159,   N.  V.  Am.  AVrcyj  Ca.    Pap.  &c. 
S«ntbw*rth^  Mrs.  E.  D-  E.  N.    Tlic  Prince  of  Darkness. 

izmo.     Phila. /V/iTJiMf.     $(.75;pap. .. ...,...^1,50 

Spaldki^,  Kev.  Alhnrt  K*    TEie  LitiJc  Gate  and  How  to 

Footer  It.     An  AUegorj'.     aSfljo,  ppi  43.     Boston,  G&aid 

^  Lihc^Im 40 c. 

Speln>  W.  S.     The  Electro  t>'pcf's  l^tanual.  Illuitr.    Sm. 

410,  pp,  34^^     BufTaloj  A  utkor,     Papn .fo  C. 

Stoddikrd,  J,  F,    A  School  Arithmetic.     Bein^  a  Ounibum- 

tion  of  tfie  Greater  Part  of  the  Amer.  Intellectual  J^thm. 

and  the  Rudiments  of  Arithm.     i^moj  pp.  jSo.    Sk^idttn* 

Bds ...,..,. ....85c. 

Stone,  Q,  F.  An  Analytical  Index  of  Parallel  Refefetico 
to  Crises  Cited  in  the  New  Yark  Re;>ort-s.  Part  i.  New 
^'ork  Ca»cs.  (New  York  Reports,  Vol.  39.J  Svo,  pp.  vi., 
4313.    N,  Y.  jP/^j^ <S*  Ctf.    Shp. *.....,.... ......54.50 

Staart,  B.  How  to  Bccnme  ;i  SuceesKfid  Engineer.  Being 
H  inis  to  You  ths  intend  in  ^  to  Adopt  the  P  ruiession.  1  %mo, 
N.  Y.  I'^n.  N&itrand. ....*,. *7S  c. 

SuNNV  Skies.    See  Channing, 

TicMi'ANXPrEc  Railw.w  friia):  it$  Location,  FealureAi  and 
Ads'antages  under  the  J^a  Sere  Grant.  With  Alaps  and 
lUiistr.   Bvo,  pp.  jotiii.,  SB,    N-  Y.  Aj^/JrAm.    Pap,  *f  3*50 

Tetrtiig:toii,  Wm*  Cooling  Cups  and  Dainty  Drinks. 
i€mOr  pp.  12041     London  &  N.  V.  Keniiitdgf, .....  .^t^^ 

Thackeray^  W.  M.  The  Adventures  of  Philip.  To  which 
is  pr^fwcd  "A  Shabby  Genteel  Slnry."  Hims*k<dd 
KdUmti.  i&mOj  pp.  44  s*  Bo&ton,»  Fit  ids  f  O.  6-  Ca 
a 


—  Same.    lUustr.  8vo^  pp<  3^;€.    H.Y,  Ifar/er*    Pap.sock 
—The  Ncwcomes,     Illustr,    Svo^  pp.  aoi,    N,  Y,  Hatfer^ 

P*P--- .....*....,,..,,..,..,..,..., 75  c. 

^^-  A  Shabby  Genteel  ^tory  and  other  T.i]cs ,     latno,  pp.  383 
N.  Y,  AMlttm.     Piip. . ..................... ....  .500 

—  The  YeUoiiTiliifih  Papers,     umo,  pp,  919.     N.  Y.  Appie- 
fo/t.     Pap .... ...  ^ ,.,.,,..,.  ^ ....... , ,*  * .  50  c. 

TiitRD  (l*ire)  National  S.  S.  CoNvmmow  or  thk  U.  S. 

1869.    Phonoffraphically  reported  by  J.  Nefwimi  Baker. 

.    8vo,  pp*  x88>    Fhua.  Garrigues  &*  Co,    f  z.oo ;  pap.. 50c 
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Adamt,  Hov.  O.  (D.B.)  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.  With  i^ 
illustr.  x6ino,  pp.  345«  N.  Y.  Carlton  i^  LanahaH,^\,rt^ 

ADDirms^t  A>rT>  SeUECTEO  Hymwr  (Tke),  from  '•Hymns 
AncienL  and  Modcni"  and  *' Hymns  for  Church  and 
Home/'  Prepared  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  Bish- 
fn>s,  by  Two  of  their  number.  iSmOj  pp.  345.  N.  V. 
DmttoH  (&*  Ctf  * . . .  * * „..„,.,.. 60  c . 

Agntis  Graham.  A  Novel,  by  Filia.  Bvo,  pp.  lii.  Phila. 
C/axtifH,  H.  <V  H.  Pap. *..,...„  .75  c. 

D'Aligny,  Henir  F.  Q.  Bcci  Root  Supir  and  the  Cwlti- 
vadonof  the  BecL  Being  a  History  of  tJie  Sugar  Uect 
tind  \\A  ^fanufacturr  into  Sugar,  tke  Machinery  uted  in 
the  M.-xnufactiirc,  and  the  Statistics  of  various  Sugar  Pro- 
diicinj^  Countries.  Llluatr.  by  wood  engravings  and  color* 
cd  lithographs.  iGmo^  pp.  300.  Washtogton.  Pkilp 
d*'  Schnt0ns.  .....*...«!... .%'i.<x> 

Ainivorth,  W.  H.  The  Mi^er^*  Daughter.  An  Histori- 
cal Romance.  Svo,  pp.  396.  Phila.  Peterson^  Pap.  ^i»oo. 

Allan,  W.  F.  Ht  J.  H.  Manual  Latia  Reader.  j6ido,  pp. 
513.     Boston,  £,  (Ji'«M. fa.  so 

Au.iriTTOM  Homes.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Silversmith  of  Jerusalem."  lUustr.  i6mO|  pp.  339. 
Phila.  Skcliy. ,,,....... .»,.,..  fi.as 

AvtERJC.vN*  JoR  Miller  (Thk)  ;  or,  Ptinch  for  the  MlLUdq. 
With  aver  100  cngr.  frqin  de!^igti»  by  Kenny  Meadows, 
Cruik&hank,  Leech,  Phii,  Hemming,  Hine,  Crowquill, 
Doyle,  etc.     lamOj  pp.   144.    Phila.    PeterMcrt,  &»  Jir»s. 


Pap, 


Anstod,  D.  T.  (M.D.)  The  E^f th's  History ;  or.  First 
Lessons  in  Geology.  i6mOj  pp.  xv»  214^  (London). 
Phib.  Lippitii:ott. ,,,..., .,.,.,..., $1.00 

Arlt,  Prof,  Retinitis  Nyctatopica.  From  the  German  by 
J,  F.  Wcightman,  M.D.  umo,  pp.  30.  Phila.  Lind- 
,  sa^  ^r*  BiakiiioH.    Pap . , * •  ^25  c. 

Arthur**  Rainbow  Scries.  6  vols,  lamo^  (Containing : 
After  the  Storm  ;  Light  on  Shadowed  Paths  ;  Out  in  the 
World  ;  Our  Neighbors  in  the  Corner  House ;  Nothing 
but  Money :  What  Came  Afterwards.)  Phila.  J,  E. 
Potter^  Co.     Each  vol ..'.f^.s© 

AuTOBiOGRArHV  OF  A  Shajcer.     Stt  Evans. 

AtrrtfMH  Holidays.    Set  "  Cotuiby  Parson." 

Baker  k,  Hodges.    See  Jubilant  Voices. 

BallADlyne,  B.  M.  Shiftuij^  Wind^.  Illustr.  t6ffio. 
Phila.  Porter  ^  Coatts,,,,. . .,,,,., ^   ..-,, #1-50 

BardseSj  Ivar.  Sailing  Directions  of  Henry  Hudson,  pre- 
pared mr  hi*  use  in  i6o9,  from  the  Old  Danish.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  also  a  Dissertation  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson  River,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Dc  Costa. 
Roy,  Svo,  pp.  loa.     Albany,  Joel  Afunsell f 3.00 

Barham,  R.  H.  InRoIdsby  Legends.  Globe  Ediftan. 
ifimo,   N.  Y,   ii'$ddlefa»., .^^.^2.35 

Barnard,  Prot  Education  and  SchooU  in  the  District  of 
Cr>luinbLi.  A  Report  to  Cottgrc&s.  ixo,  pp.  Boo. 
Washini^trtn^  PAi/p  &»  Sot^Mfemt, Ij.oo 

Bascom,  Prof.  John.  l1ie  Principles  of  Psychology. 
i3inj,  pp.  345,  N.  Y.  PutHitm  &*  Sou., |fi.7S 

Baatiat,  M.  rrcderic  Essays  on  Political  Economy. 
Transl.  from  the  Paris  Edition  of  1863.  lamo.  Chicagpo, 
iVcstem  jVt'Tf'JT  Co., ,, $a-oo 

Boll,  J-  B.  (M.D.)  Homoeopathic  Therapeutics  of  Diar- 
rhoea* Dysentery,  Cholera^  Cholera  Morbus,  Cholcni  In- 
fantum, and  all  other  Loose  Evacuatiauei  of  the  Bowels. 
]6mo,  pp.  iCiS.  A,  y,  Ta/ei,  ^1,3%;  hf.  mor- (12^75  ; 
interleaved 8a<as 

B«iiodiGl.    Se*  United  States  Reports^ 

Bont,  6ila».  Address  on  the  Thertnomctric  Gateways  to 
tlie  Pole  St.  Louis,  a.  P,  Studtey  &*  Co.,  Prs.  Pap.  25  c 

Berrr.  Mr*.  M.  E.  Carolina,  the  Hotel-Keeper's 
Daijijhtcr.   i6roo,  pp.  400.   Boston*  Am.  Tract  Soc.  ^1,75 

limit.     Pictorial  Family  Bilk:.    410,  pp.  1500.  Phila.  /V/- 

^^^  Ca.     IJy  sub*cr ....fio.oo 

'^llen  L*  Katharine's  ExpHcricnce.  xGoui,  pp. 
Iton,     Am,   J'jra^t  SifC * »« .,.^1,50 


BiKoet  EUea  L,    Mrs.  Thome's  Guest*.     .i^-N 
Boston,  Am.  Tract  S<k,  ,-..... ,  - 

Blatchford.     See  United  States. 

Boardman,  Ber.  W.  B.    "  He  that  Ovooaoedt  i*  m^% 
Conquering  Gospel.     iCmo.      Bostom,  He^t '%t^ 

Bofd,  BflT.   A.    K.   H.    Works.     AVw  ^  cka^  d. 
I.  The  £very-day  Philosopher  :     s.    Lebesc    llttvs  n 
Town ;  5.  Autunm  HoUdaysi..     4,   5.   Graver 
vols.     6.  Counsel  and  CooLfart.      16111D.     Bosssc^ 
O.  df  Co.     Each  vol.. .-. ....,,. 

Bnijlon,  Mary  0.,  and  BUea  P.  TcTtj.    Oar 
its  Harvest.     An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Society  of  Xortlicm   Ohio.     Svo,    pp.    51 », 
ClevriaHd  Herald  Q^., , 

Ba&AS  rasm  God.    Ten  colored  Lithopnpbs 
Phila.  Am.  S.  S.  Urthu --.... 

Brightly,  F.  0.    Annual  Dig^t  of  the  Lav%  oT 


vanin,  18^^1-1869.   Coiaplfttin|£  Bri|rhxly's  P; 
to  the  Present  Time.    flvo.    Phila.    A>r  if* 


B^t 


l»] 


Brooke,  Rot.  Stopiford  A.     Life  and   Letsss  afl 
Robertson.     iWw  ed.     ismo,  pp.    jcxit,    ^SK 
ton.  Fields,  O.  &*  Cc.  f  1-50  :    Mlf  calf 

—  Sermons.      Preached    in     St.    Jjuska  Oupd, 
i2mo,  pp.   viii«  333.    Boston,   f'ielsU  O*  4^*  C*^^ 

firooki,  N.  O.  rLL.D.)     Scripture  Ifj 
Exercises  for  the  Morning  and  CveniQig  t 
Month.     For  Academies,  Schools,  and  Pknaaefa 
iSmo.     Phila.  Cla^fton,  JC.  &*  //. .. 

—  Sabbath  School  Manual  i  or^  Reli^aus  1 
Mcnuing  and  Evening  of  each  Sabbath  to  the  Vcv. 
the  Use  of  .Sabbath  Schools  and  Private Fasiks.  liiii. 
Phila.  Cl'J^tifn,  K.  &*  //* -...»*• 

Bryant,  Wm.  Oallen.  Letters  from  die  Eatf.  Bbistf 
a  Visit  to  Eg^T>t  and  Palestine,  xamo,  pp.  j^.  XT. 
Puttuim  C:^  S^n *  "^ 

Bock,  Mrs.  Oaroy.    Sunday  Echoes  la  Week  Dif  I 
i6mo,  pp.  456.  N.  Y.    DmttoK  &*  C* 

Bnrd«tt,  a    Kit  Carson's  Life  and  Adveafttfcc. 
edithn.     lamo.     Phila.     y.  ii. /WiVr  6*  C*  ...J 

Boras,    B.     Pocu'cal  Works.    .  Widi  a  Me 
Grcnnyon.     Gle^  edition^    lUtistr.     Sq.     ttm^ 
Li//iHC0ei ......* * ., .,..-,.. 

Bart,  W.  H.    (M.D.)      Chanicter«<^c    BUixyia 
larno^  pp.   460.     Phila.    A,   y,    Tet/eh  Iftj:    ^ 
$3.75  :    interleaved ............. 

Caupornia-     Reports  of  Caxes  in  the  Supftfael 
C^ifornia.     VoL  35.    Bvo,  pp.  797.     San  Fr 
Whitnex,    Shp ..- 

CALtrilS    AXD    S  [rrs   OmittBd 

Editions  of  th>.  m  EcrtainiaeiM 

ten  and  re-arra  Haaley. 

Appiet<fH....... 

Cantarutm  RomakOm.    Pars  Printia,  OrdixkarioA  ! 

Studio  et  Sumptibus  Monacbonira  Or4.   S» 

Conv.  fet.  Meinradi^  Ind.     8vo,  pp.  jj*. 

New  Ycffk,    BtHsigrr  Bros,    Fi^ic  cd.  75«xs.; 

cd » . . , 

Carouka,  the  HoTfiL-KEsren's  I>AUCirx«S.   See  9^9- 
C3hild,  Maj .  1.     New  England*  s  lonas  Gwt  up  at  l.wiw 

(Tendon,  (647.)  Reprint.     With  IntrodilctaMi  iml  V^lm^ 

By  W,  T.  R.  Marvin,     Sni.  ato.    Bosioil^  IK  JT  ImA 

(Ldjtion,  150  copies,)  $2.50 :  Ui^e  |Mper  od.^ 

copies) « ,..., 

Olarko.    See  New  York  Reportv  

Oolbsrt,  E.    Astronomy  Without  the  T«leseogie?S0 

Book  to  the  Visible  Heavens.     With  na|»  md 

For  Schools.     Sm.  4i>o>,  pp.  104.     Chtc»09»  0,  ^  < 

Skerii»0ad,     Dds ........... 

Oolarldgo,  Bt  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.     Memr»ir  of  the  Lait  IU* 

John  Kcbtc,  M-  A. .  Vicar  of  Hu  r ^Tc  y      Wkh  i 

vols,  izmo,  pp.  649.     N.  V, 
CovTRvnicTiOMs;  or,  High  1  'lo«*     Bjf  i 

D.     ^$30j  Prize  Serici^J     K^ ,, \rt^,. 


1889,] 
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,_ok,  Eliza.  PocEical  Worits.  A>r«  rtf,,  containing 
her   Recent  Producticms.     iamo»    pp,  xviii,  ^Q7.     Phila. 

CiaxUn,  K.  ^  IL    %l.^l ;  turkey  »nt -$4.So 

UKTES$  GtSKLA.    >S><r  Marlitt. 

pouNTRY  Paksom's  (The}  WoRKS.    •S'^'r  Boyd. 

^OL'i^N  Deborah's  Storv  ;  or.  The  Greait  Plagtic.  By 
the  author  of  **  Ndly  ;  6r,  The  B<sl   Inheritance,'*  etc, 

tSmo,  pp.  309.     Phita.  j4  jw.  5.  JS".  UnUfH 60  c. 

,  J.  M.  A  Short  Course  in  Qualitaiiye  Chemical 
Arbilysu.  Witli  new  Noution.  and  with  tables  of  tests  for 
Metals,     lamo.    N.  Y.  W/Zry.,.,-. "fi^So 

%\}%t  (THtt)  AND  TUB  CaKE.      Stt  GatTCtt. 

rsTOM  Hocisii  Reguxations  {Revissd),  Containing  full 
Rules  and  Instructions  and  Forms  for  the  Custom  Hoiis* 

f  UflBccrs  throughout  the  Country.  8vo,  pp.  too.  Wanh- 
inijtcm ,  Phiip  ^  Solomons.  Paper 50  c 

E)avid  Elgixdrod.     S*e  Mac^onald. 

^  syIb,  a.  BL.  Phono-Romanic  lnj«tnictor,  for  Schools  and 
Academics.  Being  a  Cocnpkte  Guide  to  Davis'  Phono- 
Komank:    Chart,      larao,    pp.    ^64*      Chicago,     (7,   M 

AtiitftoT^  ^  Co 30  & 

ftvis,  W.  W.  H.  I'he  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Meneo. 
With  portT.   and  map.      8to,    pp.    438.      Doyletnmiif 

Y  Autkm\     By  subscription.... f3>C0 

t  C06TA,    See  Bard  sen. 

Ej^iomhde:,    Sff  Homer. 

Dkeriley,  Rev.  B.  Facts  About  Wives  and  Modicrs. 
lidng  a  Selection  of  Anecdotes  haxing  a  Bcarinc  up4>n 
the  two  most  Important-  Relations  sustained  by  Woman. 

^I^rge   i6fflo,   pp.   307,     N.    Y,    Carlton  &*  LanaMan, 

^  Price $i,»3 

Qlcken,  W,  N.  Animal  Life  all  the  World  Over.  With 
coW.  itlustr.     4to.     London  and  N.  Y.  RcvtU(f£t,%i.t3Cf 

_  Hot,  Q«orge.  Novels.  Hifuxthold  Rdt'thx,  5  vols., 
ttimo.  Containine  :  Adam  Bcde  ;  Romola  :  The  Mill  on 
the  Flo4«  ;  Felix  n&lt  ;  Scenes  of  Clerical  iJfc  and  Silas 
Mumcr.     Boston,  FieUfit  O*  &•  Co,     Each  vol.  $j,oo : 

half  calf. ....f9.a5 

Nonpds.  Harfew't  Iliustr^  Librae  Kdittptt.  5  vols. 
Txmo,  Vol.  I.  Adam  Bede ;  Vol.  if.  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.  -  Tsmo.    N.  Y.  Nar/tr.    Kach  vol 75  c, 

fcttrKnsLiK  HooaeIjiiraky  IThk).  4  vol*.  IDustr.  ifimo. 
Containing  :  F-llcDilie  Mouic,  pp.  238  ;  Kate  and  her 
Cowsin'!,  pp.  261 :  Alice  Thome,  pp.  514  :  The  Wreck  of 
E  Osprcy,  pp.  23U.  N,  Y.  Carlton  Isf  Lanahnn,  In 
«5c» 

iOklttf   Frol  E.   S.    ITte  UniBcatirin  of    International 

'  Onnage.  iQtutr.  by  diagrams  of  coins  of  dilTerent  coun- 
tries. Bvo»  pp.  so.  Washington,  Phitp  (&*  S&Lmt&ns. 
Pap , .,  .  .50  c, 

Smorson,  L.  O.  The  CTroral  Tribute  ;  a  Cj>Ucction  of  Newr 
Church  Mu»iCi  for  Choirs,  Singing  Schools,  etc.  Ktusic 
Svo>  pp.   40D.     Boston,  DittoH,     Bds ^9i-5o 

5T«n«,  F.  W.  Tlie  Mental  Cure:  Illustrating  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Mind  on  the  Body,  in  Health  and  Disciise, 
and  the  Psychological  Mctbo^l  of  Treatment,  lamo,  pp. 
364,     Boston,   //.    //.  dr*  T.  IV.  Cartir.. ....... , |t.5» 

gTSBS,  Eflv.  Wamn  F.  Autobio<rraphy  of  a  Shaker,  etc. 
8v«>>  pp.  16a.    Albany,  f  Tin  BenikMytcn  A*  S&n*.  Pap. 

73  c. ..,................$1.00 

vfrett,  Oharlm  ObttoU.  The  Scioice  of  Thought ;  a 
Syitvm  of  I»gic.     aamo.    Boston,  S fencer j^a.oo 

C^'EKV  TMv  Pini-osomin*.     .Srr"Coutilry  Parson." 

f ettoiiT  O.  O.  (LL.D.)  Greece  Ancient  nnd  Modem. 
L«ctiu:vs   D»livered   before   the  Lowell    Institute,     AVw 

rditidfn .     8vo.     Boston,  Fieldx,  O,  ^  Co $S'«> 

JA,     Set  Agnes  Graham. 
«sv  Lke.    See  Wynne. 

fORGOTTZS  bv  TUB  WoRLD.  By  the  Author  of  **  Wild  as 
»  Ha^vk,"  ••  Hister  Kirlon,"  etc.  tamo,  tip.  594,  (Lon- 
don) N.  Y.     Pap .......r...$i.Sd 

t'ouKD  Dead.  By  the  authorof  "  Carlyon**  Year/*  "  One 
of  the  Family,"  etc    8vo.     K.  Y.  Hnrjier,     Pap.. 500 

^OKc'<i  Book  of  Martvtis.  AnRiiK;Et>.  With  15  Bhutr*. 
iSmo,  pp.  976.     (London)  Phila.  ClaxtoH,  A\  &*  /f.(t3Q. 

Frk»  axd  the  Goriluas.     See  Miller. 

FRdsi  Davth  to  Dark  in  Italv.  A  Tale  of  lSc  Reffflroa- 
tian  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  12  Illustr.  Phila. 
rreib.Bd.o/PuM,.,.,,.. %t.^o 


Gabled  Hoisf.  (Tkk)  ;  or,  Selp-Sachii-ick.  By  the- 
Author  of  "  The  Climbers/*  **  Paul  Venner,"  etc.     lamo. 

Oarrstaon,  Jumn  £.  (M.D.,  D.D.S,}     ATreatif^  on  thcr  ^H 

Diseases  and  Surgery  of  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  and  Associate  ^^M 

Ports.    Illustr.  >k-ith  steel  plates  and  numerous  wond-cut*.  ^1 

8vo.     Phila.  Lif'pimott %!¥> 

Garrvtt,  Edward.    Tlie  Crust  and  the  Cake.    Crown  8vo,  ^1 

pp.  496.     (Lotkdonl  N.  Y.  A'«*'N///</jif........ .T....$i.75  ^H 

GilmouTf  B«T.  R.    Bible  History  :   ConUtning  the  mokC  ^H 

Remarkable  Events  of  the  Old   and   Kcw  TcstamciU.  ^^H 

Prepared  for  the  u*e  of  the  Catholic  Schools  in  the  U-  S.  >^H 

Witn   140  illustr.  nnd    map.     fivo,  pp.  346.     Cincinnati  ^^| 

and  N .  Y.     litnuger  Brox. 70  c.  ^^ 

GiRL^s  (Tke)  Om'N  Treascrv.  Spociariy  designed  for  the 
Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Young  Ladies.  Profusely 
illuicr.    Cr.  Svo,  pp.  4S0.    Londun  &  N.  Y.   Routkdge. 

OodoIpMn,  Mary.  (Books  in  Words  of  one  Syllable.)  5 
vols,  Sq.  i6mo.  Containing  :  yF.sop's  Fables,  pp^  174: 
Evenings  at  Home^  pp.  161 ;  Hist,  of  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton,  pp.  aSS ;  Robmson  Crusoe,  pp.  t6i  ;  Swiss  F.imily 
Robinson,  pp.    165,     N.  Y.    J,  Miller >    Each $1  S"* 

—  rJun>'anS  Pilgrim's  Progress  In  Words  of  one  Syllable, 
With  color.  i|lu$>tr.  Sq.  i6mo,  pp.  178.  (London)  N.  Y. 
Routledge,  and  Ftlt  ^  DHHngham f  i-5o  1 

Qoodrich,  S.  O.  Parley's  Thousand  and  One  Stones. 
AVr*'  ed.     umo,  pp.  380.    N.  Y.    J.  Miller. .....  .^s.oo 

—  Parley**  Merry  Tales.  New  cd.  lamo,  pp.  3S8.  N.  Y. 
7.  .1/,7Arr .....t3,a>'J 

GtcAOE  Ihvtnt.'s  Frjekds.  By  the  Author  of  "  Grace  Ir-  1 
vtng*»  Vacation,*'  etc.  i6mo/pp.  343.  Boston,  Cottar.  S,  f 
S,f*/td  PuUSoc ...........fi.is  ^ 

Crr*«&«,  Mrt.  K.  J.  Fitling  Up  the  Chinks.  i6mo,  pp. 
33*.    N.  Y.    DtttUn&'Co ....$1.0* 

Hadleyf  Prof,  Jamea.  Elenicnuofthc  Greek  Language, 
ismrj,  pp.  346,    N,  Y,  ^///V/jwi........ 9i>5o> 

Hallaniy  Rev.  R.  A.  (D.D.;  Mo«cs,  A  Course  of  Lec- 
tures.    j3«J0,  pp.  395.    N.  Y.   /?w/^<»rt  1!-  Ctf..  ....$1,50 

Hamlllon,  Jamea  A.  Reminiscences :  or.  Men  ttnd 
Event*  at  Home  and  Abroad  during  the  Last  Three 
Quarters  of  a  CcntUT)'.  8vo,  pp.  ix.  6^7.  N.  Y.  Scrib- 
fter. ^5.00 

Hammond,  Rev.  E.  F.    The  Better  Life.  Bo&ton.  /ft^l. 

Hanley.    See  CilIphA  and  Sultnn.s. 

HAttTMORSDALE:.    Sce  Tucker, 

Bayea,  Dr.  J,  R.    Negrophobia  "on  the  Brain"  in  Whiter  j 
Mun  I  or,  An  Essay  upinu  the  Orij^in  and  Progrc?*,  Men- 
tal and  Pbyitcal,   of  the   Negro  Race,  etc.     8vo,  pp.  35..  j 
Washington,  Pd^vell^  Ginck  S*  Co*     Pap 35  c 

Hemana^  Mra.    Poetical  Works.    Reprinted  from  ihe  lasC  i 
London  edition.     Edited  by  her  Sister.     Clol*e  Edition, 
a  vols.  t6n)o.    N.  Y.  Af^pleton $3.00 

Higginaoilf  T.  W.  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment. 
i^oiCH  pp.  996.     Boston,  Fields t  O.  &*  Co ...^r^ji* 

HtsTORV  flKR)  axd  PjnijosorHV  of  MARRfAcu  :  or*  Po- 
lygamy and  Monogamy  compared.     By  a  Christian  Phi*  | 
lanthropist.     i6mo,  pp.  as&.    Bo&ionj,  7.  Caftf/ln.'ll.$i*3^ 

Hodgftf  Rer.  A.  A.  (D,D.)  A  Commentary  on  the  Con*  I 
fcivsion  of  Faith.  With  Questions  for  Tlicolojj,  .Students,  i 
and  Bible  Classes,    lamo,    Phtbu     Fresb,  £d.  t*/  Publ,  'J 

01  7>  I 

—  Presbyterian  Doctrine  Briefly  Stated.  iBmo.  {Tract)- 
Pbila.  Fresh.  Bd,  of  PubL     Pap. sc^ 

Homer.  Diomedc :  From  the  Iliivd  of  Homer,  by  Wm. 
R.  Smith.    8%'o,  pp.  59.    N.  Y.    Apple  ton* 75  c,r 

Hood,  D.  N.    The  Trio  ;  a  Collection  of  Tlircc-Part  Song»  ] 
for  Female  Voicei.  For  Female  Seminaries,  High  Scboob* 
Colleges,  etc  Sq.  i8mo,  pp.  ttt.  Boston,  VilsifH, . .  .7$  c^  | 

Horace.    The  Works  of.    Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes/ 
by  Thomas  Chase,  A.M.  t^mo^  pp.  479.  Phila.  FMrrd^el  \ 
AV^jf.......... $i.5'>' 

Hosmer,  Mra.  Margaret.  Juliet  the  Heirc^*.  Illnstr 
i8mu,  pp.  230.    Phila.  .SA<'/^ , 90  c,. 

Humaaon^  W.  L.  From  the  Atlantic  Surf  to  the  Golden  \ 
Gate.  First  Trip  on  the  Pacilic  Railroad  ;  Two  Dny»  and*! 
Nights  vdth  the  Mormons ;  wiUi  Scenes  and  Incidents.  ' 
Svo.    Hartford,  I1 1  C  HutchiHgt^  Pr,    Paper.... 40c. 

iKiriAN'A.    Reports  of  Cases  m  the  Sapreme  OwtieA  y 


c-  Ctmmtr,  Prs,    Slip. 


I 

to 


Xf,  6S$.    IndtanapoIU,  D&ugia* 
..*..|6^ 

Ikcoldsuv  LE:G£Nt»5.    Set  Barham. 

DcSp  Henrf,    The  Secret  of  Swedcnborg:    being  &n. 
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SOVEREIGNTY  OP  THE  SEAS. 


An  idea  extensiyely  prevails  that  the 
contest  for  supremacy  on  the  ocean  was 
virtually  closed  with  the  victories  of 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  was  indeed  evident 
enough  that  no  single  nation,  nor  all 
the  maritime  powers  in  the  world  com- 
bined, could  successfWly  cope  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  sea.  Throughout 
the  waters  of  the  globe  the  British  en- 
sign waved  triumphantly,  the  undis- 
puted and  unquestioned  symbol  of 
sovereigiity.  Down  to  the  time  when 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  ceased,  the  naval 
arm  was  used  more  as  an  auxiliary  to 
contending  armies,  battling  for  domin- 
ion on  the  land,  than  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
As  an  agent  for  crippling  the  strength 
of  an  adversary,  the  navy  has  always 
been  employed ;  while  the  lust  for  gain 
has  stimulated  an  active  crusade  against 
private  property  in  aid  of  a  more  direct, 
national  aim.  Even  now,  when  com- 
merce is  so  much  extended,  and  the  in- 
terests of  all  countries  and  all  peoples 
are  so  blended  as  to  be  inseparable, 
every  effort  to  abolish  privateering  fails, 
and,  when  nations  resort  to  war,  mer- 
chant-ships, doubtless,  will  continue  to 
be  the  prey  of  the  national  cruiser  and 
privateer  alike. 


The  purpose  of  this  article,  however, 
is  not  to  consider  the  "  usages  of  war," 
nor  the  abuses  to  which  war  gives  rise. 
Friend  and  foe  have  taught  the  United 
States  a  lesson  in  this  regard  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  is  our  aim, 
rather,  to  show  in  this  paper,  that  su- 
premacy on  the  ocean,  in  the  interest  of 
commerce,  was  not  so  directly  sought, 
nor  80  effectually  gained,  by  the  vast 
and  costly  armaments  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  wars  that  preceded  the  present 
century,  as  it  has  been  by  the  more 
peaceful  and  inexpensive  method  stead- 
fastly pursued  by  that  country  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Or,  without  un- 
dertaking to  show,  what  it  might  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that  the  contest  on 
the  ocean  has  not  always  been  waged 
by  Great  Britain  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  her  foreign  commerce ;  or,  ad- 
mitting this  to  have  been  the  ultimate 
aim,  and  open  communication  with  her 
distant  colonies  a  ^*  sine  qua  non,"  de- 
manding the  utmost  exertion  of  her 
naval  power— it  is  still  of  paramount 
importance  to  mark  the  policy  that  has 
governed  her  statesmen  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  continental  wars.  Whether 
for  coast-defence,  or  as  a  means  of  hos- 
tile attack,  or  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  navies  of  other  maritime  pow- 
ers, England  steadily  adds  to  the  num- 
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l>er  of  htr  ships-of-war ;  never  faltering 
111  her  purpose  of  bokling,  at  any  cost, 
the  cloDiinion  of  tlie  sea.  Let  any  who 
doubt  thia  viiait  her  dockyards  and  her 
channel-fleet,  and  behold  the  majestic 
ironclads,  formidable  for  their  size,  tlieir 
armur^  and  their  armament,  m  well  as 
for  their  great  propelling  power.  The 
superiority  of  England  in  this  class  of 
vesaela  for  purposes  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, it  is  not  popular  with  us  to  ad- 
mit. Wo  are  Tain  enough  to  assume 
that  against  armored  ships  of  the  great- 
est magnitude,  and  the  most  powerful 
batterieSj  our  slowly-moving  monitors, 
with  two  and  four  he^vy  gun&,  are  a 
safe  reliance.  Be  it  so  !  Monitors  have 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  created ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  naval  armamenls  that  the 
policy  of  England  demands  our  present 
attention  or  imitation.  Were  it  other- 
wise, our  naval  officers  are  abroad :  they 
are  intelligent  and  obsening;  and  we 
can  safely  leave  to  the  verdict  of  their 
judgment  such  problems  as  only  experts 
can  solve. 

From  1815  to  1835  peace  reigned 
throiig1i<mt  the  worlds  affording  an  op- 
portunity to  all  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  sea  to  enter  into  a  friendly  com- 
ctition  for  the  carrying  trade  nf  the 
Illations,  In  the  ensuing  struggle,  the 
United  States  acquired  a  prestige  that 
was  unexcelled,  and  such  was  the  skill 
of  our  mechanics^  the  abundance  of  our 
material  for  the  construction  of  shipi?, 
and  the  aptitude  of  our  sons  for  the  life 
of  a  sailor,  that  our  Repuhlic  gained  the 
command  of  the  trade  to  and  from 
Europe,  and  was  a  bold  and  successful 
competitor  with  Great  Britain  for  the 
traffic  between  her  own  colonies  and  the 
mother-country,  as  well  as  for  that  from 
China  and  other  portions  of  the  East. 
A  little  IttttT  on,  our  clippers,  out-sail- 
ing the  old-fashioned  vessels,  became 
models  for  merchnutmen ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  proverbial  ohstinacy  of  the 
English  and  Scotch,  they  were  alert 
enough  to  accept  and  adopt  them. 
But  what  a  change,  since  then^  has 
cen  place,  commencing  in  1887  and 
^t  but  not  patent  to  the  common  eye 
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till  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  on. 
land^s  maritime  supremacy  15  Mf 
now  as  to  reflect  our  national  htimilb- 
tion  1     Uow  this  is  come  to  pass^  it  h 
not  difficult  to  explain;   bat   the  ex- 
planation i^  mortifying  and  painfoL 

ilany  things  have  combined  and 
worked  together  to  produce  the  cvtoIik 
tion.  In  the  chain  of  t;ventd  renltiflg 
in  the  rapid  decline  of  our  commeroei 
may  be  cited  the  following,  viz. : 

1st.  A  aubstitutioa  of  steam$Mpa  for 
sailing  vessels;  this  commenced  aboat 
1837-«, 

2cb  The  use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  in 
the  construction  of  ships  and  steamers. 

8d,  The  reaction  from  high  rat<a  of 
freight,  because  of  the  vast  increase  of 
tonnage  which  the  trade  of  CaUlbmii 
brought  into  being,  the  cxpoMon  of 
sailing  vessels  from  short  ocean-rtmtei| 
and  the  consequent  overcrowdiiig  of 
distant  ports. 

4th.  The  war  of  the  rebellion^  wMd 
raised  up  an  insidious  foe,  and  forira 
years  rendered  the  building  and  soilhig 
of  American  ships  a  worse  than  pwfit* 
less  pursuit,  and  which  finally  tmpOBcd 
a  burden  of  taxes  on  all  tUo  material 
that  enters  into  the  constmction  of  ves- 
sels, and  so  enhanced  the  price  of  Ubor 
and  of  seamen's  wages,  as  to  make  com 
petition  with  our  great  rival  most  cn- 
equal.  • 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  ship- 
ping interest  w^as  the  only  important  ia- 
terest  at  the  North  that  suflfered  by  the 
war,  and  that  other  great  inter^-sts  have 
been  benefited  rather  than  injured  by 
the  enftctmcnt  of  import  and  iutertiaJ 
revenue  laws,  it  seems  strange  that  Coih 
gresa  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  miti- 
gate the  burden  on  our  external  com- 
merce ;  failing  utterly  to  re Heve  it  from 
the  operation  of  laws  that  bear  unjustly  H 
on  the  mercantile  class,  and,  hence,  in-  ^| 
juriously  on  the  community  at  large.       ~ 

Under  four  distinct  heads  we  have 
now  stated  wdiat  seem  to  be  secondary 
causes  of  the  decline  of  our  national 
commerce.  The  disturbed  condition  of 
our  currency  might  have  been  named  m 
after  the  fourth  of  the  series,  because  it  H 
is  the  direct  conse^ucoc^  of  our  citil 
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war.  It  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked ;  it  is  too  well  understood,  and 
too  keenly  felt,  to  require  comment. 
"Would  that  there  were  any  disposition 
in  the  people  at  large  to  correct  what  so 
many  profess  to  deplore,  and  yet  do 
nothing  to  amend !  Unless  a  better 
spirit  appears  than  hitherto  has  marked 
the  deliberations  of  Congress,  this  fruit- 
ful source  of  demoralization  and  disa- 
bility must  continue  and  stand  out  as  a 
harm  and  a  hindrance  to  our  commer- 
cial progress.  The  depreciation  of  the 
national  currency,  considere  I  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  reasons  for  the  de- 
pression of  our  commerce,  serves  to  in- 
tensify the  claim  on  our  Government 
for  the  renewal,  on  a  more  generous 
scale,  of  subsidies  to  ocean  mail-steamers. 
Assuming,  as  we  do,  that  the  contest 
for  supremacy  on  the  ocean  did  not 
cease  in  1815,  but  has  taken  a  new  form, 
nothing  has*  transpired  to  signalize  the 
wisdom  of  British  statesmen  more  strik- 
ing than  the  plan,  so  successfully  pur- 
sued, of  subsidizing  lines  of  mail-steam- 
ers to  all  important  parts  of  the  world. 
The  wisdom  on  their  part  would  be 
manifest  enough  if  not  contrasted  with 
our  own  folly ;  and  our  folly  would  be 
more  endurable  if  we  had  not  been  mis- 
led by  the  arguments  of  our  free-trade 
adversary,  plausibly  presented,  instead 
of  being  guided  by  his  example. 

The  astute  Emperor  of  Prance  dis- 
dains not  to  listen  to  English  counsel, 
but,  with  a  judgment  better  than  our 
own,  imitates  English  example.  Indeed, 
it  is  beautiftil  to  behold  two  hereditary 
foes,  in  loving  obedience  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  free  trade,"  steaming  side  by  side, 
in  quest  of  the  silk  of  China  and  Japan, 
—competing  in  generous  rivalry  for  the 
trade  of  the  East.  And  observe  the 
consequences !  By  degrees  Lyons  be- 
comes the  distributing  mart  instead  of 
London,  and  English  manufacturers  close 
their  doors  in  view  of  the  French  com- 
petition. Prance  returns  the  chalice  to 
the  lips  of  England  I  In  the  face  of 
such  results  it  must  have  amused  the 
friend  of  Cobden — the  renowned  Em- 
peror— when  it  was  declared  in  Parlia- 
mAt  that  to  receive  proposals  from  the 


Messageries  Imp^riales  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  mails 
would  be  "  free  trade  run  mad,"  and  the 
sentiment  was  applauded  to  the  echo  ! 
England  was  for  free  trade  just  so  long 
as  England  could  profit  by  it,  and  no 
longer. 

The  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  to  ships  on  the  ocean  about  1837 
or  1838,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  mari- 
time history,  and  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land were  quick  to  discern  the  import- 
ance of  the  epoch.  Almost  immediate- 
ly a  contract  for  the  transportation  of 
British  mails  to  the  United  States  was 
entered  into,  being  the  first  of  a  system 
of  contracts  which  has  been  persisting- 
ly  extended  till  it  has  become  world- 
embracing.  Lines  of  steamers  to  Can- 
ada, to  the  West  Indies,  to  Brazil,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  to  British  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  are  among  the  most 
important  of  those  hitherto  established. 
These  have  not  all  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. In  the  loss  of  ships  at  sea,  sev- 
eral have  been  imfortunate,  and  finan- 
cial disaster  sometimes  has  been  immi- 
nent; but  under  every  discouragement 
the  British  Government  has  been  faith- 
ful, sustaining  by  large  and  larger  sub- 
sidies the  waning  fortunes  of  the  weak, 
and  by  most  liberal  concessions  strength 
ening  others  to  resist  either  threatened 
or  actual  competition.  From  the  out- 
set, the  vivifying  eflfect  upon  the  com 
mcrce  of  England  of  these  svrifb  messen- 
gers to  different  countries  was  too  ap- 
parent to  escape  observation.  It  wax 
seen  that  under  another  name  an  inter- 
national express  system  had  been  estab- 
lished which  was  taking  to  Great  Brit- 
ain the  "  quick  orders "  and  also  tho 
most  enterprising  traders,  to  seek  in  th^ 
well-supplied  warehouses  of  England  tha 
merchandise  they  needed,  while  return- 
ing steamers  conveyed  goods  and  buyer, 
at  once,  to  his  own  doors  at  home. 

The  results  of  this  extended,  well-or- 
ganized, and  regular  system  of  interna- 
tional transportation  were  soon  ap- 
parent ; 

1st.  In  the  creation  of  a  class  of  un- 
surpassed steamers. 
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2(3.  In  raiaing  up  a  select  body  of 
eeoxneii,  loyal  adherents  to  the  service  in 
Tvhich  they  were  reared,  and  ready 
,f1»oth  to  man  tbe  transports  so  uattiii  in 
ce  and  to  sustain  the  honor  of  their 
Bag  in  the  emergencies  of  war. 

hd.  In  educating  a  corps  of  accom- 
plished officers,  all  the  wliile  acquiring 
familiarity  with  tbe  navigable  waters, 
porta,  and  harbors,  constantly  visited 
and  revisited. 

4tb.  In  perfecting  the  skilled  me- 
chanics of  the  realm  in  the  use  of  iron, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  rapidly-grow- 
ing steam-marine. 

5th.  In  imparting  a  stimulus  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  king- 
dom, so  abounding  in  resources  and  tal- 
ent, garnered  up  and  held  in  reserve  for 
new  and  enlarged  uses. 

6th.  In  drawing  to  the  bonded  ware* 
houses  of  London  and  Liverpool  the 
products  of  every  country  and  every 
clime,  to  be  distributed  through  largely 
increased  facilities  to  the  less  favored 
natioDs  and  the  waiting  markets  of  the 
surrounding  world. 

It  were  easy  enough  to  extend  the 
recital  of  advantages  immediately  re- 
sulting from  the  adoption  of  a  policy, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  British  stiites- 
men  have  never  wavered.  But  the  re- 
cord is  long  enough  and  amply  suggest- 
ive* 

When  ten  years  or  less  had  borne 
abounding  testimony  to  the  success  of 
this  p*)licy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  American  Congress  was 
awakened  from  its  slumbers,  and  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  follow  a  le^id 
that  was  so  full  of  promLse,  and  to 
strike  for  a  share  in  the  prize  that  was 
not  yet  beyond  our  grasp.  A  subsidy 
was  finally  granted  to  the  "  Collins 
Line/^  and  wx  reciill,  with  melancholy 
pleasure,  the  outgoing  and  incoming  of 
those  noble  ships^  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
Baltic,  Arctic,  and  Adriatic,  as  they  en- 
tered on  their  brief,  brilliant,  unfortu- 
nate, disastrous  career.  The  time  of 
service  was  long  enough  to  establish 
their  excellence  as  sca*going  vesaelsi, 
and  the  record  of  their  passages  will 
compare  favorably    with    any   similar 


number  made  in  later  years.  But  mis- 
fortunes came  apace.  The  Arctic  and 
Paci0c  both  foundered  at  sea— the  Aip- 
tic  in  consequence  of  a  colUsioii  with  a 
French  steamer  \  the  Pacific,  probably, 
in  consequence  of  a  collision  with  an 
iceberg.  There  was  bad  management 
on  shore,  and  it  is  said  injudicious  w^ 
plications  were  made  to  Congrev  Ibr 
increased  pay.  These  thinga  disheart- 
ened and  disgusted  tbe  friends  of  tbe 
enterprise,  and  it  came  to  an  unttmely 
end.  The  failure  of  this  line  to  justify 
public  expectation  proved  a  de&th-blov 
to  the  hopes  of  all  who  had  looked  to 
Congress  for  a  more  generous  support 
Unlike  British  statesmen,  our  own  had 
yielded  a  reluctant  asasent  to  a  pressing 
popular  demand.  The  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain  embraced  with  ardor  a 
great  opportunity,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  courage  and  fortitude  as  in  the 
prophetic  strength  of  a  graivd  umpn- 
tion.  AH  are  familiar  with  the  se^pL 
Three  hundred  thousand  immigniiiti 
come  annually  to  our  shores  in  Britiilh 
built  steamers ;  and  thirty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand Americans  cross  and  recroas  the 
Atlantic,  paying  tribute  in  gold  to  the 
superior  genius  of  Britbh  atatesman- 
ship ;  and  it  is  come  to  pasB,  in  the 
great  contest  for  supremacy  on  the 
ocean,  that  the  "stars  and  stripes^ 
droop  l^cneath  the  cross  of  St.  QeorgeL 

It  is  disheartening  to  pursue  the 
topic;  but  hope  u  not  wholly  banished. 
Amidst  tbe  host  of  lawyers,  farmers, 
and  politicians  that  throng  the  halls  of 
Congress  there  are  many  men  of  enlarged 
minds  and  noble  impulses — American 
in  name  and  in  heart.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  them  to  ponder  the  lesson  so  dearlt 
learned,  and  to  f  ght  out  the  battle  once 
more  on  the  old  line. 

Brazil  shares  with  our  country  the 
merit  of  sustaining  by  a  feeble  suliddy 
a  number  of  steam-packets,  which,  sail- 
ing monthly,  touch  here  and  there  along 
the  South  American  coast.  The  Pidfie 
Hall,  stretching  out  seren  thouasikd 
miles  across  the  ocean  whose  Qame  it 
bears,  being  subsidized  by  Congresi^ 
still  lives,  fulfilling  all  reasonable  expo^ 
tations.     But  the  subsidy  it   leciivss 
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from  the  Post-Office  Department  of 
$500,000  is  wholly  inadequate  to  an 
extension  of  the  service.  At  any  time 
it  may  be  driven  from  the  field  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  of  steam- 
ers, whose  contract  with  the  British 
Government  for  carrying  her  Majesty's 
mails  has  lately  been  renewed,  with  the 
subsidy  increased  to  £500,000,  a  sum 
greater  than  (3,000,000  of  our  currency. 
In  this  connection,  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  when  Cunard  wanted  to  build 
the  Persia  and  Scotia  to  run  off  the 
Collins  steamers,  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation by  a  Parliamentary  committee, 
the  contract  with  his  company  was  re- 
newed years  in  advance  of  the  period 
of  its  expiration.  Some  "  blue  book  " 
that  is  yet  to  meet  our  eyes  may  en- 
lighten us  in  regard  to  the  spirit  and 
arguments  that  animated  her  Majesty's 
ministers  in  this  increase  of  pay  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  line. 

The  recent  completion  of  our  great 
continental  railway  imparts  a  fresh  in- 
terest to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
The  munificent  appropriation  of  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  in  aid  of  a  single 
work  of  internal  improvement,  a  work, 
too,  that  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, presents  in  niggardly  contrast  the 
annual  appropriation  of  less  than  one 
million  dollars  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mails  on  all  the  great 
/     highways  of  the  ocean,  when,  as  we 


have  seen,  so  much  else  depends  upon 
the  venture. 

About  two  hundred  millions  in  gold, 
annually,  are  derived  from  duties  on 
imports ;  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  are 
voted,  annually,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  navy ;  and  one  of  the  declared  pur- 
poses of  the  national  income  is  to  pro- 
tect our  external  commerce. 

Indirectly  much  good  results  from 
the  expenditure  of  this  income,  in  ways 
that  have  been  suggested  in  the  course 
of  this  paper;  but  far  better  returns 
would  be  obtained,  if  subsidies  were 
largely  and  wisely  bestowed,  in  build- 
ing up  and  sustaining  lines  of  steamers 
on  all  the  great  ocean  routes.  Let  the 
national  money  be  so  spent  as  to  restore, 
if  possible,  our  lost  prestige  on  the  sea. 

The  foe  to  our  commercial  develop- 
ment is  in  Cabinets,  and  not  in  hostile 
cruisers ;  money,  instead  of  guns,  is  the 
instrument  employed  to  secure  suprem- 
acy on  the  ocean ;  and,  in  these  modem 
days,  victory  is  won  under  the  banner 
of  peace. 

When  our  legislators  cease  to  be  mere 
politicians,  and  learn  to  be  statesmen, 
they  will  heed  the  voices  that  come  up 
from  the  sea.  Then  the  "stars  and 
stripes,"  floating  at  the  peaks  of  our 
transatlantic  steamers,  will  once  more 
gladden  our  eyes,  and  the  mortification 
of  the  present  hour  will  give  place  to  a 
pride  like  that  of  our  fathers,  in  which 
some  of  us  shared  in  our  youthful  days  I 
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TO-DAY:     A    ROMANCE. 

PART  II. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ACCOirXT  CLOBVD. 


When  Caatleton  learned,  as  all  the 
world  learned,  that  the  match  between 
Du  Barry  and  Miss  Digby  was  broken 
off,  that  the  former  had  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, and  the  latter  had  left  New  York, 
he  was  not  so  much  affected  by  the  in- 
formation as  some  may  suppose. 

He  had  previously  settled  the  whole 
subject  with  himself.  After  a  severe 
contest,  his  mind  was  composed.  He  had 
neither  destroyed  nor  trampled  on  his 
feelings,  but  he  had  reduced  them  to 
control. 

When  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
was  bruited  about,  the  first  emotion, 
after  surprise,  which  he  experienced 
was  sympathy  for  Clara.  Knowing  her 
as  he  did,  he  was  satisfied  some  unhap- 
py revelation  had  caused  the  termina- 
tion of  tlie  engagement.  He  knew  how 
her  affections  would  be  wounded,  how 
her  pride  would  feel  the  blow,  and  he 
was  sorry  for  her. 

He  asked  no  questions,  but  rumor 
and  gossip  were  too  busy  for  him  to 
close  his  ears  to  their  reports. 

These  reports  were  of  every  conceiva- 
ble description.  Thanks  to  the  i)ru- 
dence  of  Miss  Emily  Ferris  and  the 
celerity  of  Du  Barry's  movements,  no 
particulars  had  leaked  out,  so  that  tat- 
tlers and  scandalmongers  were  left  to 
their  own  fertile  creations — and  these 
were  indeed  fertile. 

It  was  amusing  to  listen  to  the 
various  absurd  stories  put  iu  circula- 
tion. Castleton  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  Although  lie  called  occasionally 
on  Miss  Ferris,  he  never  alluded  to  the 


topic,  and  that  young  lady  did  not  in- 
troduce it. 

Our  hero  did  not  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  because  Clara  had 
broken  with  Du  Barry,  she  would  be 
any  more  favorable  to  hiuL  Such  a 
thought  he  would  have  regarded  with 
extreme  repugnance.  Besides,  bis  pride 
— the  pride  which  flows  from  proper 
self-estimation — ^would  prevent  the  in- 
dulgence of  any  such  fancy.  He  had 
put  aside  his  heart  experiences.  They 
did  not  enter  in  combination  with  any 
of  his  present  plans. 

Again,  should  Clara  require  his  friend- 
ly sympathy,  was  it  not  for  her  m 
some  way  to  signify  it,  after  the  em- 
phatic statement  he  had  made  to  her, 
coupled  with  a  request  to  which  she 
had  yielded  a  tacit  assent  ?  Could  she 
not  at  least  through  Emily  Ferris  read- 
ily acquaint  him  with  her  residence  ? 
Not  doing  this,  was  it  not  natural  to 
infer  she  had  no  wish  to  meet  him  ? 

I  do  not  affirm  whether  he  was  in  the 
right  or  no.  But  it  was  in  this  way  he 
disposed  of  the  subject. 

And  yet,  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Clara,  with  her  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, after  such  a  mortifying  occurrence, 
could  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
put  herself  in  Castleton's  way,  or  do  any 
thing  which  by  implication  would  look 
like  an  overture  ?    No,  indeed  I 

Under  this  state  of  things,  nothing 
remains  for  me  but  to  "  close  the  ac- 
count ''  between  them,  and  leave  time  to 
determine  whether  it  shall  ever  be  re- 
opened. 
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The  scene  opens  on  a  Western  prairie. 
There  is  in  sight  a  neat  farmhouse,  one 
story  and  a  half  high,  with  dormer 
windows.  It  is  painted  a  pure  white, 
with  green  blinds.  A  handsome  clump 
of  trees  stands  on  one  side,  the  branches 
almost  overhanging  the  roof.  In  front 
is  a  handsome  flower-garden,  through 
which  you  pass  as  you  enter  the  house. 
On  the  other  side  are  two  or  three  val- 
uable "  additions,"  which  include  a  kit- 
chen and  wood-shed.  Furth'er  on  are 
bam  and  stables,  partly  hid  by  more 
trees.  A  large  vegetable  garden  flanks 
this  side.  Thence  you  look  off  on  an 
immense  field  of  winter- wheat,  its  sea 
of  dark  green  waving  gently  in  the 
morning  air.  On  the  right  are  large 
cornfields  quite  ready  for  the  harvest ; 
beyond  all  stretches  the  open  prairie, 
reminding  you,  with  its  undulations,  of 
the  ocean  in  a  peaceful  mood. 

The  sun  is  just  rising.  The  occupants 
of  the  farmhouse  are  still  slumbering 
peacefully,  unconscious  of  the  event 
which  within  a  few  hours  is  to  cast  a 
dark  shadow  oyer  this  picture,  and 
change  for  ever  the  relations  of  the 
principal  characters. 

Abroad  nature  smiles  lovingly — ^na- 
ture unsympathizing  with  the  passing 
joy  or  sorrow. 

The  denizens  of  the  poultry-yard  are 
astir,  making  their  quarters  lively  with 
their  own  peculiar  music.  At  no  great 
distance  you  can  see  the  wild  turkey, 
the  prairie-hen,  the  pigeon,  the  dove, 
each  commencing  to  celebrate  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  day.  The  deer  and  the 
antelope  bound  over  plain  and  hillock, 
and  the  rabbit  nibbles  his  breakfast 
from  the  tendercst  leaves. 

A  peaceful  scene  I  Freedom  from 
care  and  life's  troubles  (that  is,  beyond 
the  dispensation  that  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread)  seems  to 
mark  all  this  wide  expanse.  Broad 
acres,  countless  acres  of  God's  heritage 
here  await  the  worn-out,  desolate,  heart- 
broken inhabitant  of  great  cities ;  here 


welcome  his  coming,  here  extend  the 
promise  of  food  to  the  hungry,  of  rest 
to  the  weary,  comfort  to  the  discouraged. 

While  we  give  ourselves  freedom  for 
these  reflections,  signs  of  returning 
animation  appear  within  the  house.  An 
active,  intelligent,  fine-looking  young 
man  steps  from  the  door,  visits  the  sta- 
bles, and  gives  directions  to  some  men 
who  are  approaching  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

You  are  agreeably  surprised  when 
you  enter  the  place.  T^e  rooms  are 
furnished  with  taste  and  a  certain  de- 
gr<ee  of  elegance  not  unsuited,  how- 
ever, to  the  house  itself. 

[It  was  Holt  who  selected  and  for- 
warded every  article,  as  you  and  I 
know.  But  this  is  an  inviolable  secret.] 

In  one  of  the  rooms  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than 
your  eye  ever  before  rested  on,  is  en- 
gaged in  setting  the  table  for  breakfast. 
She  wears  a  pretty  calico  dress  admira- 
bly fitted,  which  seems  more  becoming 
to  her  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world. 

Except  that  the  beauty  of  her  person 
is  enhanced  by  the  development  of 
character  in  the  face,  you  can  see  no 
alteration  in  the  Virginia  Kandall  of 
fonner  times,  unless,  perhaps,  you  ob- 
serve that  there  is  a  more  heathful  hue 
in  the  complexion,  and  a  more  vigorous 
sparkle  in  those  large  gray  eyes. 

Her  mother  comes  in  presently.  She , 
is  still  in  deep  mourning.  Her  face 
shows  what  sorrow  she  has  undergone. 
But  she  looks  just  as  handsome  as  when 
we  used  to  see  her  at  the  church  of  the 
*'  Miraculous  Presence." 

Enter  now  "  Charley  Graves  "  from 
the  open  air. 

"  Is  not  breakfast  ready  ?  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  late  for  the  train." 

"  It  is  coming  right  in." 

"  Do  hurry  it,  Virginia.  I  have  ten 
miles  to  drive,  and  unless  I  catch  the 
morning  train,  I  shall  not  get  back  to- 
niffht." 

Wliile  he  is  speaking,  the  breakfast  is 
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served— fricasseed  chickcuR,  roasted 
potatoes,  hot  biacuita,  griddle  cakes, 
and  a  splendid  cup  of  coflfee  \vitli  ricU 
frwili  eroam* 

^*  You  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  a 
good  breakfast,  Charley/'  exclaimed 
Mr*,  Randall  **  You  will  need  it  before 
you  get  back.  It  waa  a  rule  with  ray 
husband  never  to  neglect  his  meals,  but 
to  ftlwaya  give  himself  fuil  time  for 
them,  and  you  know  how  much  ho  ac- 
computed." 

Evidently  this  advice  was  followed. 
It  wa*  not  till  he  could  really  eat  no 
more  that  '*  Charley  "  pushed  back  his 
chair,  and  said,  **  I  have  finUhed.** 

The  bttggy^jvith  a  pair  of  fine  hors^^s, 
was  at  tlie  door.  He  was  to  drive  ten 
niilea  to  the  station,  take  the  train  for 

twenty  miles  to ,  a  town  of  some 

importince,  eome  back  in  the  afternoon 
train,  and  return  home  again. 

**  Do  not  fjDrget  this ;  be  sure  you  re- 
member that.  Are  you  quite  certain 
you  hnvc  niy  list  1  don't  omit  any  tiling 
on  it,"  wcrw  some  of  the  injunctions 
pressed  on  him. 

He  kissed  his  wife  goodHoaorniug. 
*'  Gnod-by,  mother,  till  I  come  back," 
he  said,  as  he  jumped  into  the  wagon, 
seiJEod  the  reins,  and  was  ofil 

That  alternoon,  about  four  o'clock, 
Holt  left  the  counting-room,  and  start- 
ed on  his  way  home* 

Contrary  to  hia  custom^  ho  got  in  an 
omnibus  when  Jio  reached  Broadway. 
M  the  same  moment,  he  pui-cha&ed  an 
evening  paper. 

Turning  to  the  **  Third  Edition,"  he 


looked  for  the  **Ncw«  by  Telegraplu^ 
This  was  the  first : 

** ,  Iowa,  Ulh, 

"FrighLfuI  BmlfQad  Accident." 

Holt  read  the  usual  «id  history.   Two 
trains  in  collision   on  a  single  truck* 
Great  loss  of  life,  with  dread tUl  iujurT- 
to  the  living. 

He  knew  the  locality,  and  held  hia 
breath  as  he  looked  through  the  list  of 
killed  and  maimed.  He  was  thinkiag 
only  that  Virginia  might  be  in  it* 

Ho  did  not  find  her  name.  But  he 
did  read  among  tlie  killed  that  of 
"  Charles  C^raves,  of  — — ^  formerly  of 
New  York," 

Holt  descended  from  the  amnlbos^ 
and  walked  along  the  street  very  slowly 
to  his  house.  He  ecaroely  touched  hii 
dinner* 

Going  immediately  to  hia  room,  lie 
paced  it  all  night  1 

Of  what  was  he  thinking  ? 

Two  weeks  later  a  man  of  i  Ic 

appearance  called  on  Mrs.  li.  -l 

made  to  her  the  somewhat  cxtntijrdi- 
nary  statement  that  he  was  indebted  to 
her  husband,  the  railroad  contractor,  in 
his  lifetime,  in  the  8um  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  wliich  he  had  thus  far  been  un- 
able to  discharge.  Now,  however,  he 
could  pay  five  hundred  dollars  of  the 
amount  due,  and  hoped  within  the  year 
to  liquidate  the  whole  debt. 

The  unsuspecting  lady  took  the  mo- 
ney, regardmg  it  as  a  specl&l  provi- 
dence for  the  relief  of  her  daugh- 
ter  and    herself  at    that   melancholy 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


TVS  BcaooL'mstn 


Mehttabkl  Pettenoill  was  quietly 
engaged  looking  through  the  contents 
of  an  old  writing-desk,  in  which  were 
kept  her  private  papeira  and  letters  of  a 
former  date. 

They  had  not  been  disturbed  for 
many  years.  Now  she  was  going  care- 
fully through  them,  thinking  to  dcstr^ 
the  larger  portivm. 


The  unchanged  past  fwheo  we  ont 
lay  hands  on  it)  is  a  sad  Reminder, 

It  is  a  melancholy  occupation  com* 
muning  with  your  former  self  or  with 
other  persons  as  they  once  werv.  Mel* 
ancholy,  wht'ther  ne  regard  the  clianges 
wo  discover  as  inevitable,  or  caused  by 
treachery  «ir  reprice. 

It  fleetned  particularly  m  to  Mishitabel 
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as  she  took  up  a  bundle  of  neatly  fold- 
ed letters,  around  which  was  tied  a 
piece  of  faded  blue  ribbon.  She  hesi- 
tated to  open  it,  but  sat  in  a  deep 
reverie. 

"  Mr.  and  MissPettengill "  had,  the  year 
before,  given  up'**The  Select  School," 
and  retired  to  a  quiet  spot,  their  native 
place,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  pleasant 

village  of  A ,  in  Connecticut.     They 

were  getting  old,  and  decided  to  aban- 
don the  charge  of  boys  and  girls  before 
this  circumstance  should  be  considered 
to  their  disadvantage. 

Time  had  dealt  gently  with  the 
school-mistress.  Her  hair  was  white,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  hazel  eye  was  still 
bright,  and  her  form  trim  and  elastic. 
Her  heart  was  young  yet,  and  her  feel- 
ings fresh. 

While  seated  in  this  quiet  abstrac- 
tion, she  was  roused  by  the  sudden 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  street-door. 
Almost  immediately  the  door  of  her 
own  room  flew  open,  and  Clara  Digby 
rushed  in,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
her  neck. 

"  Why,  Clara,  my  child  I  I  did  not 
expect  you  for  a  week ;  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  I " 

Clara  did  not  reply.  She  only  clung 
the  closer  to  her  early  friend  and  guar- 
dian. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  said  the 
latter,  seeing  Clara  remained  silent. 

"  Aunt  Mehitabel,  I  have  come  to  live 
with  you  forever." 

Clara's  manner  when  she  was  excited 
was  always  touchingly  simple.  As  she 
said  this.  Miss  Pettengill  recalled  the 
scene,  when,  a  little  child,  Clara  pointed 
from  her  window,  exclaiming,  "There 
is  the  moonlight  and  the  daylight  and 
the  morning  star." 

Witli  the  same  earnestness  and  the 
same  simplicity  she  now  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  come  to  live  with  you  forever." 

Her  guardian  at  once  suspected  what 
was  the  matter.  She  gently  disengaged 
Clara,  and  looking  in  her  face,  saw  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  what  she  was 
suffering. 

**  Nemesis — ^Nemesis,"  repeated  the 
school-mistress,  audibly. 


Instantly  recovering,  she  said,  "  Tell 
me  at  once,  Clara,  tell  me  now,  on  the 
spot ;  it  is  best  you  should." 

"  I  will,  I  will ;  but  you  cannot  un- 
derstand, you  cannot  comprehend  what 
I  suffer." 

"  You  do  not  know,  my  child,  wheth- 
er I  can  or  not.    Tell  me,  tell  me  all." 

Slowly  and  minutely  Clara  detailed 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day. 

There  was  a  short  silence  after  she 
had  concluded.  Miss  Pettengill  ap- 
peared lost  in  thought. 

At  length  she  said :  "  You  have  done 
well  to  come  here,  Clara,  yet  if  what 
you  tell  me  should  be  deemed  cause 
BuflScient  to  break  engagements,  how 
many  people,  think  you,  would  be  wed- 
ded ? " 

"  Don't  you  think  it  suflScient  ? "  ask- 
ed Clara,  earnestly. 

"  I  do,  my  child ;  but  few  to-day 
would  think  so." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Mehitabel,"  moaned  the 
poor  girl,  "if  you  could  but  S3rmpathize 
with  me." 

"Hush,"  said  the  other,  solemnly. 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life  ? " 

"  Oh,  do,  do." 

Clara  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
leaned  her  head  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
The  latter  was  content,*  perhaps,  to  es- 
cape her  gaze. 

"  My  parents  died  when  I  was  a  small 
child,  leaving  scarcely  enough  for  my 
education.  When  I  was  fourteen  years 
old,  I  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school 

for  young  ladies  at  W .    This  place 

is  three  or  four  miles  from  N ,  where 

the  University  is  located. 

"When  I  was  sixteen,  I  became  ac- 
quainted, during  the  long  vacation  which 
I  spent  at  W ,  with  a  young  gentle- 
man from  the  South.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  junior  class,  and  was  spend- 
ing his  vacation  at  N .    In  the  two 

years  which  succeeded,  the  acquaintance 
ripened,  until  it  became  a  love-affair. 

"  Strange  as  you  may  suppose,  I  was 
called  an  attractive  girl.  My  lover  pro- 
fessed the  most  devoted  attachment  for 
me.  He  was  handsome,  of  good  family, 
and  rich.  My  own  family  was  unobjec- 
tionable, but  I  was  poor.    This  he  did 
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not  regard.  He  used  to  Bay  so  a  thou- 
sand tiniL'a  over. 

"Every  tUmg  waa  settled.  We  liiid 
tbe  most  deliglitfDl  plans  for  the  future, 
— what  we  would  do  on  tlic  i>lautatioii, 
what  wc  would  do  when  we  caiuo 
North. 

"  I  was  perfectly  happy.  No  imagmed 
bliss  of  heaven  could  equal  what  I 
enjoyed." 

She  paused  bo  long,  that  Clara  look- 
ed up,  thinking  she  had  fitijahed. 

**  We  were  to  be  inarried|-'  continued 
the  school-mistress, "  as  soon  aa  he  should 
gmduflte,  far  he  did  not  intend  to  study 
a  profession.  He  was  to  go  home^  ex- 
plain every  tlibig  to  his  family,  and  come 
buck  and  claim  me.  lie  wrote  me  as 
soon  as  he  reached  homo.  His  father 
was  absent.  He  wrote  again ;  his  lather 
had  not  returned.  We  continued  to 
coiTespond-  Difficulties  were  in  the 
way.  They  seemed  to  accumulate.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  I  received  a  let- 
ter ft*om  his  father — a  long,  tedious  let- 
ter ;  the  point  w^as,  I  was  requested  to 
think  no  more  of  tko  sou ;  it  was  a 
l>oy's  freak,  he  said,  and  he  presumed 
I  would  so  regard  it.  A  few  days  later, 
I  had  a  regrutlul  letter  from  my  be- 
trothed, saying  he  was  compelled  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  his  family,  and  in  set 
phrase  taking  leave  of  me  forever. 

'*  I  was  a  young,  simple,  affectionate 
girl.  It  broke  my  heart — as  much  as  a 
heart  can  break — and  broken  as  it  ever 
since  has  been,  it  lias  remamed  tender 
and  srnipathetic. 

**  Time  pasfle<l.  I  changed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  till  I  became  atlenu- 

ed  and  repulsive  (''Xo,  no,'Mnterrupt- 
cd  Clara),  as  you  now  behold  me.  Sly 
brother  and  I  came  to  Scotensko^jft  and 


opened  the  school.  I  always  formed 
strong  attachments  among  my  pupiU. 
Some  years  atler,  one  came  to  me  that  I 
loved  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  She 
was  artless,  simple,  confiding,  as  I  bad 
been,  and  beautiful  Besides,  iihe  wa 
an  orphan. 

^*  One  Sunday,  there  were  etruigers  at 
our  old  church.  One  of  them  caught 
sight  of  my  favorite,  and  fell  in  lore 
with  her.  I  did  not  know  it.  He  hov- 
ered around  the  place  for  scveml  weeks 
without  my  knowledge,  obtaining  stolen 
interviews. 

"  1  loved  this  girl  as  I  would  my  child. 
She  deceived  me— kept  every  thing 
from  me. 

"  Onu  Saturday  evening  she  was  miss- 
ing. The  next  day  after  the  mombg 
SBr^dce,  she  presented  herself  with  this 
man,  and  was  married  before  my  eye*. 
In  him  I  recognized  my  affianced.  Her 
hufelmnd  was  my  former  lover.  It  filled 
my  eoul  with  bittern e&s.  I  could  never 
quite  forgive.    But  }toi/>  1  do  forgive." 

*^  MThat  was  his  name  I  "  aziked  Clao^ 
without  raising  her  head. 

^*  It  will  he  of  no  use  to  repeat  it  It 
does  not  aJlcct  my  story.  Do  yoo  nc4 
think  I  can  sympathize  with  you  I  ^^ 

*^  Yes,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  cmbracTDg 
the  school-mistress  paasionataly.  **  And 
you  have  borne  this  all  your  life  J  ** 

"  I  have.'' 

*^  God  help  me,"  ejaculated  Clara. 

*'  He  will,"  said  the  other,  calmly. 

She  rose  and  led  Clara  to  her  room 
and  left  her  there. 

*'  I  have  done  right,"  said  Mohitabd 
Pettengill  to  herself.  ''  Vfliy  tcU  her  ii 
washer  own  father  who  betrayed  met 
Why  visit  on  the  childrea  the  sins  of 
the  parent  ?  *' 


I 
1 
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It  Bcemed  to  Virginia^  during  the 
first  moiitha  of  her  widowhood,  that 
her  happy  days  were  gone  forever. 

The  presence  of  her  mother  relieved 
her  from  absolute  solitude,  and  £rom 


too  much  care  in  providing  for  the  Hl^ 
tie  household. 

Meanwhile  she  Indulged  her  i^oUeo* 
tions. 

She  loved  beat  to  think  of  **Clmrl«jr*' 
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in  the  time  of  Ms  "  careless  freedom  " — 
a  young  gentleman  in  society,  when  as 
her  **  beau,"  he  delighted  her  heart  by 
his  unmistakable  preference.  Their 
married  life  did  not  afford  such  happy 
reminiscences.  Virginia  enjoyed  social 
life,  and  the  scenes  which  belong  to  a 
city.  She  had  been  content  on  the 
prairie,  but  it  was  not  to  her  taste  to 
dwell  there. 

After  she  lost  her  husband,  her  mind 
reverted  to  the  period  when  she  could 
be  happiest  in  the  thought  of  him. 
This  carried  her  frequently  back  to  her 
school-days,  and  to  its  associations. 
She  recalled  Charley's  friend — ^Ells- 
worth. She  thought  of  Bill  Holt.  The 
former  had  been  always  disliked,  while 
Bill,  though  he  little  dreamed  of  it, 
had  ranked  next  to  Charley  in  her  re- 
gard. True,  his  position  had  placed 
him  out  of  the  pale  of  social  inter- 
course, but  the  strange,  passionate  crea- 
ture greatly  impressed  her,  neverthe- 
less. 

Before  she  left  New  York,  she  knew 
of  his  rising  fortunes,  and  while  some 
were  sneering  at  his  "  luck,"  she  always 
expressed  herself  particularly  gratified. 
Her  recollections  of  Holt  were  agreea- 
ble. She  could  not  recall  with  indiffer- 
ence his  intense  unswerving  devotion, 
for  which  he  had  never  received  the 
least  encouragement. 

As  the  months  wore  away,  some  rays 
of  light  began  to  penetrate  to  her  im- 
prisoned hopes.  Something  of  her  native 
elasticity  slowly  returned.  The  world 
did  not  look  quite  as  dark.  Possibili- 
ties of  the  future  were  faintly  outlined 
in  her  imagination.  She  no  longer 
dwelt  altogether  in  the  past. 

The  wound  she  had  received  resembled 
a  sharp  cut,  which  in  due  season  began 
naturally  to  heal,  while  Clara's  might 
be  compared  to  a  severe  bruise,  requir- 
ing a  longer  delay  and  the  application 
of  remedies. 

Again,  Virginia's  regard  for  Charley 
belonged  to  the  earlier  period  of  her 
life,  running  back,  indeed,  to  her  child- 
hood, and  though  it  continued  appar- 
ently undiminished,  because  it  had 
taken  root,  still,  had  she  met  him  for  the 


first  time  the  day  they  were  married,  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  been  at- 
tracted by  him,  or,  on  acquaintance, 
would  have  accepted  him  for  a  hus- 
band. 

Herein  is  the  cause  of  many  unhap- 
py marriages. 

Very  young  people  indulge  fancies 
for  each  other  when  their  affections  are 
still  immature,  their  characters  unform- 
ed, and  their  tastes  undeveloped.  They 
marry.  Later,  when  they  begin  to  ques- 
tion their  hearts,  they  find  wants  unsat- 
isfied and  feelings  unsympathized  with. 
Then  comes  the  fatal  word — disap- 
pointed. 

Marriage  is  riot  the  grave  of  love.  It 
does,  however,  bring  the  test  of  close 
and  intimate  association  to  bear  on  un- 
equal and  ill-assorted  dispositions,  hab- 
its, tastes,  temperaments,  and  capaci- 
ties. And  when,  by  reason  of  tender 
age,  inexperience,  or  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, these  things  are  not  proper- 
ly considered,  there  come,  of  course, 
unhappy  marriages  involving  every 
thing  conceivable,  which  is  wretched 
and  to  be  deplored. 

These  reflections,  certainly,  did  not 
occur  to  Virginia,  though  they  arise 
naturally  from  the  subject.  It  is  true 
that  at  a  time  when*  her  own  character 
was  continually  developing,  her  hus- 
band's might  be  said  to  have  attained 
its  growth. 

He  had  settled  himself  to  his  prai- 
rie life  without  a  thought  or  an  am- 
bition beyond  it.  Since  every  thing 
had  been  prepared  to  his  hand,  it  re- 
quired no  great  energy  or  labor  to  keep 
on.  He  was  content.  It  was  Virginia 
who  had  to  exercise  self-denial,  and  put 
a  restraint  on  her  aspirations.  Charley 
was  never  aware  of  it.  His  wife  was 
always  amiable,  always  cheerful,  and  he 
took  it  for  granted  she  was  perfectly 
happy. 

But  to  return  to  the  young  widow. 

As  time  advanced,  Virginia's  day- 
dreams began  more  and  more  to  deal  with 
the  future.  She  often  asked  herself  what 
William  Holt  was  doing.  How  did  he 
conduct  himself  with  his  constantly 
increasing  wealth  ?    Had  he  heard  of 
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Cliarley's  deiith  ?  Did  he  still  feel  as 
be  used  to  toward  her  ? 

To  have  bad  Buch  a  determined,  des- 
perate man,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
fortune  against  such  oddSj  who  actually 
controlled  destiny,  to  have  had  such 
a  one  her  friend,  her  chamiiiou  I  Was 
he  Btill  her  friend  I  How  would  he  act, 
what  would  he  say,  should  they  meet  I 
How  would  sJie  act  i 

These  thoughts  wmiM  float  through 
her  niind^  despite  certain  eiforts  to 
check  them,  while  she  forced  herself 
back  to  recollections  of  her  husband. 
But  the  future  soon  claimed  her  thoughts 
again,  and  evcrj^  time  she  yielded,  she 
felt  it  was  more  difficult  to  summon  the 
past. 

Time  had  asserted  ita  prerogative, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  yield. 

The  second  year  of  her  widowhood 
was  more  than  hiJf  concluded.  The 
.  Spring  had  come  in  great  beanty, 
'J'lowers  covered  tho  prairie,  and  bloom- 
ed in  her  garden.  Kature  revelled  in 
fresh  holiday  suit. 

Breakfast  was  over  at  the  neat  little 
farmhouse.  Virginia  was  in  the  garden. 
It  was  still  early  in  the  morning.  Hiip- 
pening  to  cast  her  eyes  toward  tlie  east, 
she  saw  a  mounted  traveller  advancing 
^■lowly.     It  was  a  common  fipectacle  at 

at  season  of  the  yeiir,  yet  she  was  at- 
tnMJlied  by  his  appearance  even  at  that 
distance.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that 
wh^le  busying  herself  with  her  planta, 
she  continued  to  glance  from  time  to 
time  in  bis  direction. 

Ai^  tlie  stranger  came  nearer,  he  slack- 
ened tlie  pace  of  his  steed  to  a  slow 
walk,  looking  carefully  around  him,  as 
if  endeavoring  to  discover  the  bearings* 
of  some  locality  be  was  not  familiar 
witli. 

Without  appearing  to  observe  bim, 
Virginia  managed  to  obtain  a  pretty 
good  view  of  the  horse  and  rider.  The 
former  challenged  her  notice,  from  Ins 
immense  si^e  and  beauty.  He  was  jet 
black,  a  perfectly  magnificent  animal. 
The  rider  appeared  to  be  tall  and  gai^nt. 
He  wore  heavy  boots  reaching  to  his 
thighs,  and  instead  of  tbe  rude  hat  of 
try,  bad  on  a  high,  close-fitting 


cap,  with  a  long  front-piece,  whioh, 
while  it  concealed  the  up|K:r  part  of  the 
face,  gave  the  wearer,  as  he  sat  erect, 
something  of  a  military  air.  The  hoi- 
ateni  at  his  aaddle-bow  contained  a 
double  brace  of  revolvers. 

All  this  Virginia  discovered  bj  stolen 
observations,  while  the  horaeman,  now 
close  at  hand,  was  lookin^r  around  hijn. 
The  result  of  bis  inspection  waa  that, 
changing  his  course  a  little,  be  bore 
pomt'blank  for  the  house.  Beaching 
the  garden-gate,  he  brought  his  horse 
to  a  stand-still,  and  without  attempting 
to  dismount,  sat  like  a  man  entranced. 

Virginia  could  not  affect  ignorance 
of  the  stranger^a  presence.  Bhe  turned 
toward  him,  as  if  questioning  what  he 
wanted. 

The  latter  never  moved  a  fibre.  His 
heart  was  beating  fiercely,  ereij  poly 
responding  with  a  fearful,  acoolmied 
movement. 

For  there  ihc  was^  in  all  tbe  blooD 
of  womanhood,  a  thousand  times  won 
beautiful  than  ever. 

Holt  dismounted, — the  reader  )m 
already  recognized  him, — threw  his 
horse^s  rein  over  the  paling,  pnsbad 
open  the  gate,  entered  the  garden,  aad 
strode  to  the  spot  where  abie  Wi 
standing. 

**  Do  you  not  know  me,  Vuiginia  f* 

He  raificd  his  cap  as  he  6pok«. 

He  stood  in  his  power ;  no  longer  a 
poor,  half-deformed  ol>ject,  the  butt  of 
school-companions,  but  the  impersona- 
tion of  force  and  energy,  intellect  and 
wrtii. 

It  was  BO  place  for  set  form.  His 
nature  would  not  eudure  the  obserranee 
of  conventional  address. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Virginia  f " 

**Why,  Mr.  Holt!*'  she  exclaimed, 
her  face  turning  crimson ;  **  is  it  poaw- 
ble  ?  how  glad  I  am  to  aee  you,  how 
delighted  mother  will  be,^ 

*v  Virginia,"  said  Holt,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  power  which  it  seemed  vain  to 
oppose ;  *"*■  Virginia,  my  time  has  ooma^ 
It  is  what  I  hoped — ^to  meet  you  alone, 
in  the  oi)en  air,  free.  I  did  not  think 
to  find  you  so  perfect  in  beantr,  exceed- 
ing in  loveliness  all  created  thingi.  YH 
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why  not  ?  Tell  me,  tell  me,  is  my  pres- 
ence here  agreeable  ?  [Virginia  was 
frightened,  she  did  not  know  why.  She 
felt  she  was  subject  to  some  irresistible 
farce,  which  would  seize  her  and  bear 
her  off,  she  knew  not  where— a  force  like 
destiny.]     Virgfinia,  answer  me." 

She  glanced  timidly  in  his  face,  but 
did  not  speak. 


He  did  not  misconstrue  her,  but  he 
would  leave  nothing  to  doubt. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  repeated,  "  here,  as  we 
stand  together." 

She  looked  up  again;  a  smile  over- 
spread her  features.  Ah,  who  could 
resist  it  ? 

<^  Come  in,"  she  said,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  picture  the 
wearisome  days  and  weeks  and  months 
succeeding  Clara^s  arrival  at  her  peace- 
ful haven. 

She  endured  every  phase  of  heart- 
anguish,  till  it  became  a  luxury  for  her 
to  indulge  in  it. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  not 
understand  this;  others  will  exactly 
comprehend  what  I  mean. 

After  a  period,  we  come  to  nurse  our 
sorrow,  sharpening  its  point  by  calling 
up  touching  incidents  and  tender  remin- 
iscences. If  by  any  possibility  time 
would  seem  about  to  temper  its  keen- 
ness, we  take  the  alarm,  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  marshal  our  sources  of  dis- 
tress anew,  and  devote  ourselves  afresh 
to  a  lasting  despair. 

This  is  the  veriest  luxury  of  heart- 
sickness.  For  Time  thus  far  has  been 
put  at  defiance ;  thus  far,  we  indignant- 
ly scout  the  idea  that  it  can  ever  have 
power  to  weaken  our  hold  on  our  grie&. 

In  Clara*s  case,  it  appeared  as  if  her 
feelings  would  forever  defy  the  tyrant. 
As  no  such  character  as  she  had  pic- 
tured existed— no  such  ideal — so  her 
distress  had  in  it  something  super- 
natural. It  was  not  the  loss  of  a  lover 
tbat  she  bemoaned,  but  the  death  of  her 
love  ;  bemoaned  with  that  silent  lamen- 
tation so  grievous  to  be  borne. 

An  evil  spirit  seemed  to  whisper  to 
her:  "Behold,  Clara,  the  end  I  Your 
brief  life  of  love  has  found  its  close! 
What  is  now  left  to  you  ? " 

And  her  answer  was :  "  Nothing. 
What  can  remain  to  me  after  this  ? " 


She  could  exclaim  with  the  unhappy 
Aurelia :  "  Oh,  how  have  I  cast  away 
my  whole  existence  wittingly  and  will- 
ingly I  But  now  will  I  despair,  pur- 
posely despair." 

Mehitabel  Pettengill  did  not  for  a 
moment  lose  sight  of  her  ward.  For  a 
considerable  time  she  allowed  Clara's 
feelings  to  have  full  range.  She  made 
not  the  least  attempt  to  assuage  their 
force.  She  rather  increased  it  by  her 
active  sympathy.  But  when  several 
months  had  elapsed,  and  Clara,  so  far 
from  showing  signs  of  convalescence, 
was  falling  into  a  chronic  state  of  woe, 
the  school-mistress  determined  to  apply 
active  remedies. 

She  spoke  with  decision,  not  to  say 
with  severity,  to  Clara.  The  latter 
could  scarcely  credit  the  change.  Was 
it  possible  for  such  a  dear  friend  to  act 
with  such  cruelty?  At  last  she  was 
provoked  to  exhibit  her  indignation. 

This  was  just  what  Miss  Pettengill 
wanted.  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
rouse  yourself,  Clara.  I  like  to  witness 
an  exhibition  of  your  native  fire.  I  had 
much  rather  you  would  be  in  a  passion 
than  lovelorn." 

"  Lovelorn  I  Do  you  think  I  am 
lovelorn  ? " 

"  What  else  can  it  be,  I  would  like  to 
know.  I  can  comprehend  a  young 
girPs  disappointment,  and  how  she 
naturally  must  suffer  fh>m  it ;  but  when 
she  gets  into  this  state,  I  call  it  love- 
lorn." 

"  It  is  a  shame,  Aunt  Mehitabel,  for 
you  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way,  a  cruel 
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sbatnc,  when  you  know  T  have  no  other 
place  in  the  world  to  g(j  to/*  And  she 
commenced  to  cry, 

*^  Clara,  I  shall  exercbe  my  best  dis- 
cretion in  my  treatment  of  you,  for  you 
have  no  mother  to  do  so»  It  is  time 
that  you  roused  yourself;  do  you  ex- 
pect to  mope  in  this  way  forever  ?  " 

^*  Mope  !  You  call  it  moping  I  Have 
you  no  regard  for,  no  Bympatby  with, 
what  I  suffer  ?  »♦ 

**  At  present,  I  have  very  little.  I 
.have  no  idtva  of  permitting  you  to 
throw  youri?clf  away.  Thus  far,  your 
Bccret  has  been  well  kept.  Go  on  in  the 
conrac  you  are  pursuing,  and  all  the 
world  will  be  laughing  at  you,  or,  what 
you  will  think  worse,  sympathizing 
with  yim^^i/ou,  the  elegant  Clara  Dig- 
by,  whose  heart  has  been  broken  by  her 
lover's  desertion," 

^*  He  did  not  desert  me ;  I  discarded 
him." 

*'  I  know  it  J  and  I  want  you  to  act 
accordingly.  The  world  will  put  their 
own  verijioa  on  it,  if  you  withdraw 
from  society  another  season.'* 

**  As  if  I  cared  for  what  tho  world 
Bay^  I " 

'*You  mil  care  much,  I  imagine. 
You  were  vexed  wit!i  me  for  calling 
you  lovelorn  \  how  much  more  will  you 
be  scan  dallied  when  all  the  world  calls 
you  8o.'\ 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Clara ;  but  she 
was  impressed,  ncverthelesg, 

*'  The  summer  will  soon  be  on  ua.  I 
wi?ih  you  to  go  to  a  gay,  fashionable 
place,"  continued  Miss  PettengilL 

*'  Never ;  not  even  to  please  you, 
Aunt  ^fehitabcl. 

*'  /  shall  go.  That  I  have  determined 
on,"  said  the  other ;  "and,  Clara,  I  iu- 
siBt  on  your  accompanying  me,  1  have 
never  endeavored  to  exercl.-*e  pure  au- 
thority over  you,  but  I  shall  do  it 
now," 

She  knew  very  well  that  only  the 
excuse  of  obeying  her  commaud3  would 
induce  Clara  to  take  the  step. 

Some  days  after,  'Miss  Pettengill  look- 
ed up  suddenly  from  a  newspaper  eho 
Was  reading,  and  exclaimed,  "Hero  is  a 
^-soch  by  your  old  friend,  Mr,  Castle- 


ton,  at  a  great  meeting  in  New  Yofk 
He  seems  to  be  rising  fast,-' 

Clara  did  not  permit  herself  to  ex- 
hibit any  interest  ia  the  annoimoe- 
ment. 

*'  I  used  to  tfiink,'*  continued  Ifiss 
Pettengill,  "that  Castleton  and  tod 
would  make  a  match." 

*'  I  never  thought  of  each  a  thing." 

**  I  dare  say ;  but  I  am  sure  he  didL 
He  was  in  love  with  you,  was  he  not  J " 

**  Why,  aunt,  how  can  I  tell  ? " 

"Just  as  young  ladies  can  always  teH 
No  girl  ever  yet  failed  to  know  it,  when 
it  was  the  case," 

Clara  was  silent. 

"A  great  pity  you  bad  not  married 
him,"  continued  the  ^hool-mistrwa. 
*'  What  a  hu^ljand  ho  would  have  mads 
you !  " 

"How  shamenilly  you  talk.'^ 

^*  Not  at  all.  You  know  how  infinite- 
ly superior  he  always  was  to  Dn  Barry^ 
except  in  your  idle,  foolish  imagiaa* 
tinn." 

"  That  is  nothing  to  the  case,  if  I  did 
not  fancy  him,"  retorted  Clara,  drawn 
insensibly  into  tho  argument. 

" '  Fancy  him  I '  '  Fancy ! »  I  nenBr 
wish  to  hear  the  word  again.  TeU  me, 
what  think  you  now  of  Castleton,  and 
whiit  of  the  other  ? " 

*'  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  go  on  ao, 
aunt,  you  will  drive  me  distractod,"* 

**  It  would  do  you  good  if  I  did.  I 
want  you  to  answer  my  question  :  Has 
not  Castleton  every  quality  a  womso 
should  admire  and  love  ? " 

"  It  may  be ;  but  I  never  thought  of 
Mm,  except  as  a  friend." 

"Why  don*t  you  still  continne  to 
think  of  him  in  that  light  ?  " 

"  Because — because ^" 

"  You  have  given  your  beet  ttutm^ 
don't  attempt  a  better,"  intemiptad 
Miss  Pettengilh  "  I  wonder  if  Castle* 
ton  is  paying  his  addresses  to  any 
one.'* 

"  I  don't  believe  he  is,"  eidd  Clan, 
again  betrayed  into  a  rcsponaeu 

"  Why  ? " 

"I    shall   have  to   say  ^  becaQue,* 
fear." 

**  A  natural  smile  on  your  face 
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declare,  a  natural  smile  on  your  face, 
Clara  Digby ;  the  first  I  have  seen  since 
you  came  to  mo  I  Put  on  your  hat, 
and  let  us  go  in  the  garden,  and  I  will 
continue  the  subject  in  the  hope  of 
making  you  laugh  yet." 

In  this  way  Mehitabel  Pettcngill  con- 
tinued her  efforts  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
my. She  ceased  to  express  sympathy 
with  feelings  she  now  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  to  be  morbid.  Instead  of 
medicaments  she  used  the  knife.  She 
endeavored  to  touch  Clara's  pride.  She 
talked  to  her  of  future  plans,  and  pro- 
posed, in  this  connection,  a  long  visit 
to  New  York  for  the  next  winter.  In 
a  careless  way  she  mixed  Castleton's 
name  a  good  deal  with  her  general  dis- 
course. 

Clara  had  corresponded  with  Emily 
Ferris  with  regularity,  though  at  con- 
siderable intervals.  Emily,  a  lively 
girl,  began  at  last  to  tire  of  letters  more 


dolorous  and  monotonous  than  those  in 
the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter."  At  last  she 
rallied  Clara  for  continuing  *•  to  be  eter- 
nally moping."  She  would  describe  her 
own  beaux,  and  invite  her  friend  to  re- 
join her,  when  they  would  divide  and 
conquer.  She  would  also  tell  her  what 
was  going  on  in  their  old  set.  Castle- 
ton  was  frequently  mentioned.  He  was, 
in  Emily's  phrase,  **  perfectly  splendid." 
He  had  improved  so  much,  was  quite  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  went  every- 
where, was  heard  of  everywhere ;  every 
body  was  talking  about  him. 

"  Report  has  it,"  wrote  Emily  in  one 
of  her  letters,  "  that  he  is  attentive  to 
Miss  Barlow." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  Clara 
exclaimed  to  herself.  "  What  is  it  to 
me?"  she  thought  immediately  after- 
ward. And  yet  she  could  not  help 
hoping  it  was  not  true  1 

How  selfish  I 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


True  to  her  plan.  Miss  PettengiU  in- 
sisted on  a  Saratoga  excursion. 

Clara  was  beginning  to  feel  satisfied 
with  the  compulsory  process,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  obedience. 

The  Saratoga  trip,  of  course,  made 
a  visit  to  town  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fresh  wardrobe.  The  school- 
mistress accompanied  her  ward.  Clara 
had  declined  Emily  Ferris'  invitation, 
and  they  stopped  at  one  of  the  large 
hotels. 

Promiscuous  shopping,  interviews 
with  dressmakers,  milliners,  dealers  in 
fancy  goods,  and  a  thousand  other 
trifles,  kept  Clara  busy  enough. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  Miss  Pettengill 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  assuming  an 
intense  interest  in  what  before  never 
seriously  occupied  her  thoughts, — ^the 
exact  tint  of  a  ribbon,  the  impercepti- 
ble diifcrence  in  certain  shades  of  silk, 
the  precise  color  most  becoming  for  a 
hat,  and,  above  all,  the  fitting  of  the 
various  dresses. 

I  have  seen  many  distressed  women 


in  my  day,  many  melancholy  ones,  who 
could  take  no  interest  in  family,  rela- 
tions, friends,  or  any  thing  else ;  many 
so  sad  and  dispirited,  that  they  were 
ready  to  welcome  death  any  time  he 
chose  to  make  his  appearai)ce ;  but  I 
recall  no  one  of  them  all  who  was  in- 
different to  the  fitting  of  a  dress. 

Clara  was  not  an  exception.  Indeed, 
I  am  of  opinion  she  exhibited  more 
than  her  usual  care  on  this  particular 
occasion ;  her  selections— and  she  allow- 
ed herself  a  greater  variety  than  usual — 
were  more  rich ;  in  fact,  she  spent  more 
money  than  ever  before. 

I  dare  say  some  would  have  called 
her  extravagant.  Miss  Pettengill  did 
not ;  on  the  contrary,  she  encouraged 
her  in  this  proceeding,  till  Clara's  mind 
was  perforce  absorbed  in  her  prepara- 
tions. She  made  no  visits,  saw  none 
of  her  friends,  but  devoted  herself  to 
her  mission — emphatically  woman's  mis- 
sion. 

Emily  Ferris  was  an  exception.  The 
two  saw  much  of  each  other,  and  were 
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very  confidential.  Clara  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  Emily  ventured  to  say  that 
there  was  no  news  from  Al^  exc^'pt 
that  he  drew  regularly  the  income  of 
lus  little  property  through  her  father, 
and  that  this  waa  sent  to  Nuremberg, 

Clara  did  not  meet  Castleton  during 
her  stay ;  indeed^  he  was  not  aware  she 
had  been  in  town  till  after  she  had  loft. 

In  due  time  they  set  off  for  Saratoga, 
— Clara  and  Miss  Pettengill — leaving 
Mr.  Pettengill  at  Lome  to  his  books  and 
his  improvements. 

As  uaualj  Clara  attracted  a  great  many 
superior  people  around  her.  She  found 
many  acquaintances,  and  once  in  the 
vortex,  she  was  forced  to  do  as  others 
did.  This  was  the  excwse  she  made  to 
herselt 

Wlien  she  went  back  to  her  qui«t 
home,  she  would  return  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  the  heart-pangs  which 
Bhe  loved  so  much  to  cherish. 

Would  she  ? 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  season. 
Clara  was  standing  with  a  number  of 
friends  near  the  main  entrance  of  Con- 
gress Hall,  where  they  were  staying, 
when  she  saw  Castlcton  enter  in  com- 
pany with  two  or  three  gentlemen. 
They  had  evidently  just  arrived. 

[**  What  is  the  matter,  Clara  Digby, 
you  feel  an  unaccountable  emotion ; 
formerly  the  sight  of  your  friend  wouM 
not  stir  jour  pulse  in  the  slightest,  nor 
in  the  least  degree  possible  ruffle  your 
composure.  Why  is  it  that  now  your 
heart  almost  ceased  beating,  and  then 
throbbed  so  violently  that  it  shook 
your  whole  frame  ?  "] 

Bhe  watched  him  as  he  passed  in,  lie 
was  engrossed  conversing  with  his  com- 
panions. *'  How  he  hus  changed,"  she 
thought.  It  appeared  to  Clara  as  if  his 
mind  was  so  much  occupied  with 
affairs,  that  there  was  room  no  longer 
for  an  affectionate  interest  in  her  But 
he  had  assured  her  of  thut,  he  had  taken 
pains  to  promise  her  that,  when  he 
knew  she  belonged  to  another.  As  she 
looked  at  him  now,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  have  forgotten  the  circumstance, 
or,  at  least,  that  he  ImwI  no  time  to  re- 
it.    There  wore  uo  marks  on  his 


countenance    of   heart-diaappointiDe&t, 
none. 

Ab  the  gentlemen  stood  In  the  hdU, 
waiting  for  the  servant,  something  wai 
said  by  one  of  them  which  provoked 
the  laughter  of  all  That  of  CaaUetOQ 
struck  to  her  heart — it  was  so  easy,  so 
free.  She  changed  her  position,  and 
sought  another  part  of  the  room. 

Castleton  and  she  would  meet  That 
of  course.  It  would  be  ridicalous  %So> 
tation  to  avoid  him.  Bat  she  did  aol 
see  him  through  that  evening. 

It  seems  there  was  a  coDvejition  of 
some  sort  to  be  held  in  the  town  the 
following  day,  which  Castleton  came  ti> 
attend,  and  where  he  was  expected  to 
speak.  So  Clara  heard  aomdentaUy  in 
conversation.  He  did  not  comei  it  seems, 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  next  morning,  before  breakflut, 
as  Clara  and  Miss  Pettengill  were  goiiig 
to  the  springs  they  met  Castleton  m- 
turning.  While  he  was  fibaking  hands 
with  the  latter,  Clara  had  time  to  re- 
gain her  composure,  if  indeed  it  wis 
noceasary.  The  address  of  her  old  Iotbt 
was  easy  and  natural. 

"  An  unexpected  pleasure,*'  he  md. 
**  I  was  undecided  till  the  last  moment 
about  coming  here;  had  I  known 
whom  I  was  to  meet,  the  question  would 
have  been  settled  at  once/' 

'*  You  did  not  know  we  were 
asked  Miss  Pettengilh 

**  I  now  recollect ;    last  spring 
Ferris  told  me  you  had  both  been  in 
town,  and  that  you  thought  of  combg 
here  this  summer;  but  I  had  lost  sight 
of  it;' 

Clara  looked  at  him  earnestly,  to 
divine  whether  or  not  what  he  said 
could  be  really  so. 

It  was  really  so.  j 

**  You  will  excuse  me  tliis  morning," 
continued  Castleton  ;  **  but  later  in  th« 
day  Diy  time  will  be  my  own,  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  devote  it  to  you.'" 

He  Bhook  them  both  by  the  band, 
and  passed  on. 

Mifis  Pettengill  said  nothju^ ;  she  was 
disappointed.  Clara  said  nothing ;  the 
was  lost  in  thought 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  aftemoori 
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that  Castleton  could  see  them  again. 
Then  all  the  gentlemen  (except  the 
brainless  fops  who  float  about  in  yapid 
insipidity)  were  talking  of  "the  elo- 
quent speech  Tom  Castleton  of  New 
York  had  made." 

Clara  heard  the  praises  bestowed  on 
him,  and  felt  a  satisfaction  in  them. 
She  was  beginning  to  wonder  where  he 
was,  when  he' came  up  and  joined  them. 
Congratulations  followed,  and  conversa- 
tion flowed  naturally.  Miss  Pettengill 
soon  found  occasion  to  go  to  her  room, 
and  Castleton  and  Clara  were  left  alone 
together. 

Ic  appeared  to  make  not  the  least 
diflercnce  with  the  former.  What  he 
said,  it  is  true,  was  more  personally 
addressed  to  Clara  than  before.  He 
spoke  freely  of  himself,  and  of  what  he 
was  doing  or  attempting,  but  the  old 
confidential  tone  was  no  longer  there. 
A  stranger  might  have  listened  to  all, 
and  not  pcrceired  there  was  more  than 
a  friendly  acquaintance. 

They  talked  late  into  the  evening, 
and  Castleton  bade  her  good-night,  so 
she  thought,  quite  as  he  would  have 
said  good-night  to  Miss  Pettengill. 

He  was  to  return  to  New  York  by 
the  morning  train,  and  told  Clara  he 
should  see  her  before  he  left.  As  he 
came  from  the  breakfast-room,  he  be- 
held her  going  out  to  the  grounds 
opposite  the  Hotel. 

He  hastened  to  join  her.  They  stood 
talking  pleasantly  of  indifferent  things 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  Castleton  look- 
ed at  Ms  watch.  "  I  must  say  good-by," 
he  exclaimed  hastily.  "  I  have  no  time 
to  lose."  He  shook  her  hand,  and  turn- 
ed to  depart. 

Clara  felt  that  her  destiny  hung  on 
that  very  moment.  Dared  she  let  it 
pass  in  this  way  ? 


A  desperate  resolution  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  a  resolution  which  brushed 
away  pride  and  false  reserve. 

"  Mr.  Castleton  1 "  she  cried  faintly. 

He  turned  with  a  suddenness  which 
nearly  overcame  her.  She  cast  her  eyes 
on  the  ground.  "  Do  you  still  bear  in 
mind  what  you  demanded  of  me  when 
we  last  met  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  More  distinctly  than  on  the  day  I 
made  the  request  of  you,"  was  his 
prompt  and  earnest  response. 

"That  is  all  I  wished  to  know; 
adieu." 

"  I  owed  it  to  myself,  as  well  as  to 
him,  after  his  noble  conduct  then,^^ 
soliloquized  Clara. 

She  felt  a  repose  when  she  resumed 
her  walk,  such  as  she  had  not  for  a  long 
time  experienced. 

Castleton  did  not  hear  Clara^s  ques- 
tion without  emotion.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  stirred  deeply.  But  he  had 
suffiBred  too  much  in  Ms  effort  to  put 
himself  at  rest,  lightly  to  disturb  equi- 
poise. He  had  zealously  pursued  the 
plan  he  had  marked  out,  wherein  the 
gratification  of  no  personal  desire  found 
admittance.  He  entertained  not  the 
slightest  reverence  for  the  rich  and 
powerftil ;  bis  active  sympathy  was  for 
those  who  were  "  low-down."  f[e  strove 
to  make  his  personal  life  a  good  life 
practically. 

In  his  route  homeward  he  could  not 
help  revolving  what  Clara  had  said  to 
him.  She  had  called  Mm  back.  Why 
had  she  asked  if  ^  still  remembered  ? 

The  sunmier  went  by,  the  beautiful 
autumn  came  again,  and  with  it  the 
return  of  the  **  world  "  to  town. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TBS  KBW  TO&X  BRLBOV. 


The  New  York  season  was  a  brilliant 
one.  Some  fresh  debutantes  of  remarka- 
ble beauty  and  wealth  increased  the 
list,  and  were  soon  in  the  front  rank — 
"  eager  to  run  the  race."  Looking  at 
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these  gay  assemblages,  the  cynic  might 
have  exclaimed  after  Mephisto :  "  These 
people  are  now  in  their  glory,  mark  how 
merry  they  be  1 " 
The  moralbt  as  usual  took  occasion 
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to  proach  his  lesson,  and  the  priest  his 
sermon — "I  am  holier  than  thou,*' 
mixing  a  good  deal  in  both.  They  for- 
got to  say  there  are  worse  things  than 
vanity  and  pleasure-seeking.  Hypocrisy 
is  worse ;  so  is  avarice ;  so  is  tldrst  for 
power. 

However,  the  whirl  of  gay  life  drove 
on  undistarbed  by  criticism,  cavil,  or 
satire. 

Castleton  took  a  certain  part  in  it, 
as  he  did  in  all  things  which  JUneed, 
And  a  little  later,  Clara  Bigby  appeared 
on  the  scene.  She  had  consented  to 
visit  her  best  friend,  Emily  Ferris,  and 
the  two  were  soon  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  campaign. 

We  must  confess  it  with  proper  hu- 
miliation, notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tion that  her  feelings  neoer  could 
change,  expressed  with  such  certainty 
just  one  year  before,  there  was  Clara 
Digby  on  a  bright,  cold,  freezing  night 
muffled  in  shawls  and  furs,  entering  the 
carriage  for  an  evening  out  1 

Nature  struggles  always  to  heal.    It 


asserts  itself  our  wise  superior.  Sren 
our  reason  is  powerless  in  the  preaenos 
of  this  great  wm  medicating  I 

Clara  did  not  care  to  look  heradf  in 
the  face  apropos  of  her  former  resolu- 
tions. She  could  simply  confess  to  the 
value  of  experience. 

Castleton  and  she  resumed  their  for- 
mer relations. 

Not  quite. 

True,  he  came  at  once  to  ace  her  on 
her  arrival,  and  his  visits  were  fre- 
quent. But  positions  appeared  to  be  re- 
versed. It  was  Clara's  heart  that  beat 
quicker  when  Castleton  approached,  and 
it  was  Castleton's  pulse  which  was  calm. 

So  fickle  and  capricious  are  the 
phases  of  the  tantalizing  divinity  called 
"Love  I" 

The  winter  passed  swiftly  enough; 
but  the  spring  brought  no  change  in 
their  relations.  Castleton  did  not  flat- 
ter himself  that  he  enjoyed  more  than 
Clara's  friendly  regard.  He  dared  not 
run  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  calm  in 
which  he  was  entrenched. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


CASTLITOX'S  VIBIT. 


Eably  in  the  ensuing  summer,  Holt 
returned  from  a  brief  Western  excur- 
sion with  his  wife  1  Virginia  and  he 
were  married.  No  one  can  deicribc  the 
happiness  of  these  two.  Holt's  intense 
nature  was  just  suited  to  Virginia's 
happy  and  sppreciative  disposition. 

Her  mother  did  not  accompany  her. 
She  had  received  in  her  house  an  elder 
sister  with  a  grown-up  son,  and  she 
preferred  to  retain  the  independence  of 
her  prairie-life. 

The  widow  Holt  welcomed  Virginia 
with  open  arms.  Her  cup,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  was  full. 

Holt  himself  received  the  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  his  friend  Castleton. 

"  Am  I  not  soon  to  congratulate  you  ? " 
he  asked. 

^*  I  fear  not.  The  day  has  passed  with 
me,"  replied  Castleton,  calmly. 

"  Nonsense  I "  exclaimed  Holt.  "  Why 
don't  you  marry  Miss  Digby  ?  Are  you 
no  longer  in  love  with  her  ? " 


*^  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that 
question,"  he  replied,  smiling. 

^^  Don't  know  1  as  if  it  was  a  matter 
one  could  have  any  doubt  about  I  " 

"  You  know,  Holt,  there  vnu  no  doubt 
about  it,  but " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  if  you  did 
love  her  it  made  any  diflference  because 
she  engaged  herself  to  somebody  else  ?  " 
asked  Holt,  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
ferocity. 

"  I  mean  this,"  replied  Castleton,  "  if 
a  young  woman  did  not  return  my 
affection,  I  should  at  least  endeavor  to 
quiet  my  own." 

"  There  it  is  now,"  said  Holt,  laugh- 
ing. ^^  I  don't  understand  this  calm  sort 
of  passion.  Miss  Digby  and  you  have 
been  playing  sec-saw,  so  it  seems  to  me ; 
but  I  did  not  think  you  could  ever  be- 
come indifferent  to  her." 

"  You  are  quite  right  I  never  can 
be  so! " 

"Then  make  haste  to  declare  your- 
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self.  She  is  desperately  in  lore  with 
yon — her  best  friends  say  so.*' 

"  You  joke  I "  said  Castleton. 

"  I  do  not  Dont  throw  away  your 
chance.  I  want  to  see  you  enjoy  life  as 
I  do.  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  be 
before  you." 

They  separated. 

Castleton  paid  little  attention  to  small 
talk  generally,  but  what  Holt  said 
affected  him  much,  if  I  must  say  it, 
unsettled  him.  He  thought  the  jmst 
over  and  over.  He  recalled  the  events 
of  the  winter.  It  was  true,  now  that 
he  came  to  reflect,  Clara's  manner  to- 
ward him  was  different  from  what  it 
ever  had  been  before — very  different. 
How  could  he  have  failed  to  see  it? 
And  his  own  conduct  I  did  it  not  ap- 
pear cold  and  unsympathiziug  after  all 
he  had  promised?  might  not  one  im- 
agine there  was  a  spice  of  retaliation 
in  it  ? 

It  was  a  lovely  June  day,  not  a  week 
after  his  conversation  with  Holt,  that 
Castleton  set  out  for  the  quiet  abode  of 
Mr.  and  Miss  Pcttengill. 

As  he  inhaled  the  perftime  of  fresh 
flowers,  along  the  way,  he  thought  of 
the  "Select  School"  and  the  "little 
Clara."  Was  it  possible?  Was  he 
about  now  to  visit  the  "  little  Clara  ?  " 
Had  he  determined  to  stake  his  happi- 
ness on  the  result  ? 

So  it  would  seem. 

He  reached  the  village  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  walked  to  the  house. 

Clara  was  in*doors.  She  received 
him  with  a  joyful  surprise.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  family 
were  just  taking  their  places  at  the 
tea-table,  and  Castleton  joined  them. 
Mr.  Pettengill  had  many  questions  to 
ask  of  his  old  pupil,  and,  in  Act, 
quite  monopolized  him. 

After  tea,  Clara  and  her  friend  walk- 
ed together  on  the  veranda.  They 
began  talking  of  their  old  school-teach- 
.ers.    This  led  them  to  their  school-days. 

"  I  can  recall  just  how  you  appeared 
to  me  the  day  I  returned  to  Scotens- 
kopft,  after  the  long  vacation/'  said 
Castleton,  pleasantly. 


"And  I  see  pau  at  this  moment,** 
cried  Clara,  "as  you  descended  from 
the  '  stage '  and  came  through  the  lit- 
tle garden-gate." 

They  regarded  each  other— I  know 
not  how  it  was — with  an  expression 
which  became  riveted.  Clara's  large, 
lustrous  eyes  beamed  on  her  lover,  meet- 
ing his  entranced  gaze. 

It  was  a  moment  of  soul-recognition. 

"  Clara,  let  us  unite  our  lot." 

He  offered  her  his  hand ;  she  placed 
her  own  within  it,  and  their  destiny 
was  sealed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Young  ladies!  Have  I  violated  all 
your  preconceived  notions,  all  your  ten- 
der sensibilities  on  the  subject  of  ^^Jirst 
love  "  by  this  disposition  of  my  charac- 
ters ?  Happy  shall  I  be  in  so  doing,  if 
I  thereby  disabuse  you  of  certain  ideas 
too  apt  to  be  cherished,  and  which  lead 
inevitably  to  an  unhappy  future. 

A  ONB  love  there  is,  which  by  its 
transcendent  unity  and  harmonious  life 
produces  the  most  perfect  earthly  bliss ; 
and  once  enjoyed,  no  new  sentiment  can 
take  its  place;  its  memory  is  dearer 
than  any  possible  reality. 

But  it  is  not  permitted  to  you  to  be 
thus  blessed,  do  not  on  that  account 
discard  an  honest  genuine  affection 
which  still  may  make  you  very  happy. 

"  Is  this  the  end  ?  "  inquired  my  pub- 
lisher, to  whose  critical  taste  I  am  gen- 
erally ready  to  defer,  and  to  whom  I 
had  read  what  I  intended  to  be  the 
"  concluding  pages."  "  Is  this  the  end  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes." 

"  Don't  you  propose  to  say  any  thing 
more  of  Mrs.  Delaine  ? " 

"  Every  body,  I  am  sure,  has  read  the 
account  of  the  trial  in  the  newspapers. 
I  thought  it  superfluous  to  mention  it" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  I  know  the  will 
was  set  aside  (your  fHend  Croton  Ells- 
worth, by-th©-by,  was  said  to  figure 
rather  discreditably  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses), but  the  lady's  dower  in  her 
husband's  estate  alone  would  leave  her 
immensely  rich ;  besides,  she  had  a  sep- 
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arate  property.  Let  us  know  what  be- 
came of  her." 

That,  I  confess,  I  have  overlooked. 

After  the  trial,  which  involved  dis- 
gracefully many  respectable  parties, 
Augusta  Delaine  disappeared.  She  had 
lefb  the  entire  settlement  of  her  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  Horace  Pulsifer,  and 
she  never  has  since  been  heard  of  in  the 
gay  world.  A  year  ago,  when  Castleton 
and  his  wife  made  their  European  tour, 
they  spent  several  weeks  in  Paris.  On 
one  occafflon,  as  they  were  coming  out 
of  the  church  of  St.  Eustache  (Clara 
happened  to  precede  her  husband)  Cas- 
tleton felt  some  one  pluck  his  sleeve. 
He  turned,  and  beheld  one  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy — a  company  of  angelic 
women  whose  rare  devotion  to  the  des- 
titute and  the  suffering,  the  sick  and 
the  dying,  makes  their  name  revered 
over  the  whole  world — ^he  beheld  one 
of  these,  who  beckoned  him  to  step  a 
little  aside.  A  spell  was  on  him,  like 
that  which  held  the  wedding-guest 
when  detained  by  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
He  complied  with  the  summons.  The 
"  Sister  "  drew  herself  up  slightly  and 
removed  her  veil,  displaying  to  the  as- 
tonished Castleton  the  features  of  Au- 
gusta Delaine  I  Her  face  exhibited  the 
paleness  which  (in  the  sex  especially) 
results  fh)m  a  fierce  struggle  with  pre- 
vailing passions ;  but  all  evidence  of 
their  existence  had  vanished.  She  re- 
garded him  intently  for  a  moment  with- 
out speaking.  A  slight  tinge  faintly 
overspread  her  countenance,  but  it  as 
speedily  disappeared. 

"I  learned  by  chance,"  she  siiid, 
"  that  you  were  in  Paris,  and  I  wished 
much  to  sec  you.  I  desired  to  tell  you 
how  I  have  found  peace  of  mind,  the 
only  true  happiness,  in  devoting  myself 
to  the  unfortunate.  You  are  happy  with 
the  wife  of  your  choice,  but  not  happy  as 
I  am  happy.    God  bless  you  both." 

She  disappeared  through  a  small 
chapel,  leaving  Castleton  to  rejoin  his 
wife,  who  was  waiting  in  a  somewhat 
surprised  sort,  wondering  what  had 
become  of  him. 

"  Did  Castleton  give  his  wife  an  ac- 
count of  this  interview  ?  " 


"  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.* 

<*  Then,  with  all  her  foiblea,  this  gaj 
and  unscmpuloQs  woman  of  the  world 
found  abiding  peace  in  advance  of  the 
calm,  wise,  consistent  Castleton  I " 

**  It  would  seem  so." 

"What  of  the  Rev.  Croton  EUs- 
worth  ? " 

"  You  must  know  quite  as  well  as  I, 
that  he  has  the  most  fashionably  select 
church  in  New  York,  and  that  he  has 
just  accepted  the  Pope's  invitation  to 
attend  the  (Ecumenical  Council  at 
Rome." 

"Then  his  connection  with  the  De- 
laine will-case  did  not  injure  him  with 
his  congregation  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"And  his  reprobate  brother,  the 
sailor  ? " 

"  Is  off  on  another  three  years'  cruise ; 
his  wages  meantime  support  the  *  old 
woman,'  his  mother." 

"  Jacob  niingsworth  ?  " 

"  Was  brought  home  from  his  club  one 
evening  ^  feet  foremost,'  as  his  footman 
pathetically  expressed  it,  and  placed  on 
his  bed.  He  was  struck  with  death, 
and  could  not  speak ;  but  when  his  dis- 
tracted wife  came  to  his  side,  essayed 
to  look  on  her,  and  their  eyes  met 
Both  thought  of  the  happy  days  of  their 
earlier  wedded  life  with  a  pang  that 
could  not  be  softened.  He  died  the 
same  night,  and  left  his  widow  im- 
mense wealth  and  bitter  recollections. 
Harry  Ellsworth  succeeded  him  in  the 
firm,  and  doubtless  will  become  as  rich 
as  he,  if  he  lives  as  long." 

"  Did  William  Holt  ever  tell  his  wife 
the  secret  of  the  prairie-farm  ?  " 

"  Not  for  two  or  three  years.  Not  till 
he  was  more  than  satisfied  her  delicacy 
could  not  be  wounded  by  the  avowal. 
When  they  had  become  so  entirely  one 
that  she  would  be  made  all  the  happier 
by  knowing  the  truth,  he  confessed." 

"Did  he  continue  to  attend  that 
Methodist  *  meeting  ? ' " 

"  Regularly,  and  his  wife  always  ao; 
companied  him." 

"  Once  more,  and  I  have  done.  Pray, 
let  us  know  something  of  Du  Barry." 

"  Du  Barry  ?    Of  him  I  can  only  tell 
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you  that  Ralph  Holbrook  (who  was  Du 
Barry^s  most  intiinate  acquaintance  in 
New  York)  returned  yesterday  from 
Europe  in  the  *Ville  de  Lyon,'  and 
rejwrts  seeing  him  in  Nuremberg.  Was 
invited  to  dine  with  him.  No ;  I  mean 
he  invited  Du  Barry.  In  the  evening, 
Du  Barry  asked  Ralph  to  his  lodgings, 
where  he  found  his  wife,  a  lovely  young 
woman,  with  several  children." 

"  The 1     Excuse   me,  *  several ' 

did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  why  not  t  His  wife  ap- 
peared to  be  the  happiest  creature  in 


the  world,  and  Du  Barry  the  most  con- 
tented fellow  he  had  met  for  a  long 
time." 

*^  And  that  is  the  upshot  of  his  for- 
eign education  ? " 

"Yes." 


My  story  of  To-day  is  finished.  If 
it  should  occur  to  you  that  the  per- 
formance does  not  sustain  so  ambitious 
a  title,  I  have  only  to  reply  la  the 
words  of  my  friend  Pulsifer,  ^  Glimpses  I 
Glimpses  1" 


KEENE  DELIGHTS. 


About  twenty-two  miles  inland  from 
Westport,  on  Lake  Champlain,  nestled 
between  high  mountain-ranges  on  the 
east  and  west,  lies  the  lovely  little  val- 
ley known  as  Keeue  Flats.  The  Ausable 
river  flows  down  its  entire  length  (some 
four  miles),  and  MarcyJ  the  monarch  of 
the  Adirondacks,  looks  down  upon  it 
from  his  lofty  throne.  Dix's  Peak, 
CamePs  Hump,  and  Nipplctop  close  in 
the  southern  vista,  and  endless  billows 
of  blue  hills  shut  out  the  horizon  on  the 
north.  The  sun  rises  there  an  hour  or 
two  later  than  he  does  for  the  dwellers 
on  the  lake,  and  sets  an  hour  or  two 
earlier,  and  never  hath  the  eye  of  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  Keene  Plats,  beheld 
an  actual  sunrise  or  sunset.  From  this 
state  of  destitution  we  except,  of  course, 
the  few  guides  who  have  accompanied 
city  enthusiasts  to  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  still  selector  few  who  at 
rare  and  infrequent  intervals  have  left 
their  native  valley.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  the  loveliest  valley  in  the 
world.  The  east  and  west  mountains, 
though  nearly  all  nameless,  are  very 
steep  and  grand,  and  only  leave  room  be- 
tween their  granite  bases  for  the  road,  the 
river,  and  a  field  or  two  on  either  side, 
and  the  mountain-view  to  the  south  is 
superb.  The  Ausable,  one  of  the  most 
bewitching  of  mountain-rivers,  babbles 
along  over  its  sand  and  pebbles,  screened 


behind  so  thick  a  veil  of  alders  that  it 
is  only  now  and  then  that  one  can  catch 
glimpses  of  its  coy  beauty.  When  it  is 
fairly  caught  in  its  hiding-places,  it  re- 
veals all  the  poetic  aspects  of  Tenny- 
son's Brook.  It  is  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  either  rattles  away  in  a  petty  fury 
over  little  rapids,  or  sHdes  along  serene- 
ly above  the  golden  sands  that  seem  to 
hold  the  sunbeams  imprisoned  among 
their  pebbles.  Here  and  there  it  grows 
still  and  deep,  and  the  mountain-nymphs 
bathe  in  its  shining  waves,  that  barely 
ripple  above  their  white  shoulders, 
while  they  can  watch  the  speckled  trout 
and  silvery  minnows  smelling  round 
their  rosy  feet,  wondering,  it  would 
seem,  what  strange  flowers  or  fishes 
those  warm  pink  things  might  be.  It  is 
a  pretty  sight-— a  bevy  of  mountain- 
nymphs  bathing  in  that  secluded 
stream,  safe  from  all  prying  eyes,  and 
free  to  frolic  as  they  choose  in  tiie  cool, 
clear  water.  And  to  catch  sight  of  such 
a  group  robing  or  disrobing  under  the 
green  shadow  of  the  alders,  the  warm 
sunlight  flickering  down  between  the 
leaves  upon  the  snowy  arms  and  rounded 
shoulders,  and  lighting  up  golden  re- 
flections in  the  burnished  waves  of  hair, 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any 
artistic  ActsBon  who  could  have  *8caped 
the  dogs.  Beyond  the  alders  on  the 
east,    the    mountains    rise,  sometimes 
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gtraigM  and  steep,  with  tlieir  rocks  and 

trees  deaconding  to  the  riyer's  very  edge, 
sometimes  with  a  genfcler  slope  of  red 
clover  or  waving  grain.  We?st  of  the 
river  lied  the  lovely  intervale ;  broad 
fields,  hardly  ever  broken  by  a  fence, 
bordered  by  thickets  of  elder  with  its 
broad  and  silvery  blossoms,  and  clumps 
of  tall  and  graceful  elms.  Old  bams 
Btand  hero  and  there  in  deserted  and 
dilapidated  picturcsquenesa  upon  rising 
knolls^  and  all  along  the  western  side  of 
the  valley  is  a  singular  formation  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  sandy  embankment, 
now  and  then  brokeo  off»  or  changing 
into  a  little  hill,  bat  soon  resuming  its 
wondrous  tale  of  a  long- forgotten  ago, 
when  all  this  vale  of  beauty  lay  beneath 
the  waters  of  a  lake.  The  road  along 
the  valley  is  smooth  and  even,  and 
winds  about  between  open  fields,  and 
bosky  thickets,  and  tall  hedge-rows  of 
luxuriaut  foliage^  and  past  scattered 
farm-houses  with  their  curious  open 
kitchens,  and  over  shaky  bridges  built 
above  sunny  littJo  brooks  hasteniug 
down  to  the  river  from  their  mountain 
springs. 

Above  all  things  is  the  valley  noted 
for  its  floral  wealth.  We  had  no  bota- 
nist in  our  party  to  reveal  its  hiflden  and 
rarer  treasures,  but  its  familiar  flowers 
woru  sufficiently  profuse  to  dazzle  unac- 
customed city  eyes.  Vegetation  is  a 
month  behind  the  environs  of  New 
York^  and  the  ybitor  arriving  the  last 
of  June  is  transported  back  to  May. 
The  trees  and  bushes  are  in  aU  their 
freshest  and  most  epriiig-liko  beauty  of 
foliage,  and  along  the  roads  and  in  the 
flelds  the  grass  is  full  of  the  rich  red 
mountain  strawberry,  just  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  lit  up  everywhere  with  the 
pale  blue  stars  of  the  houstonia  that 
spreads  like  a  terrestrial  milky-way  over 
the  meadows*  In  all  the  rocky  clefts 
the  delicate  bluebells  are  blowing  in 
the  wind,  and  a  few  late  colundiines 
tosa  their  gorgeous  red  and  yellow 
heads  beside  them.  Superb  fleur-de-lis 
make  glorious  effects  of  purple  and  gold 
with  the  yellow  buttercups  in  all  the 
wet  plaeeSf  where  endless  varieties  of 
fcttihery  gmsees  and  tufted  rushes  and 


tall  serrated  ferns  eompoa^e  an  exquisite 
bouquet  In  the  shady  nooks  of  the 
woods  and  hedgerows  the  linncJi,  lovc> 
liest  of  mountain-flowers,  trails  its  deli- 
cate vincSy  and  makes  the  whole  air 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  it«  dainty, 
pink-streaked  bells.  Down  by  tho 
brookaide,  half  hidden  in  the  grass,  we 
found  both  blue  and  white  violets,  and 
on  the  n>cky  knolls  grows  what  tbe 
country  people  call  honeysuckle,  a  bril- 
liant little  flower,  rejoicing  in  a  bixairt 
combination  of  pink  and  yellow.  Then 
the  red  and  white  clover  is  in  all  the 
meadows,  a  miracle  of  sweetness,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  grand  orchestral  back- 
ground to  the  solo  cfliects  of  the  other 
flowers, 

A  month  later,  and  the  full  glory  of 
the  summer  is  flushing  the  fields.  The 
long  hedges  and  thickets  and  bosky 
clumps  of  elder  are  one  silvery  sheen 
of  broad  white  disks,  all  interwoven 
and  twined  and  twisted  with  the  luxu- 
riant tendrils  and  snowy  buck  of  the 
clematis*  Below,  the  rich,  red  rasp- 
berries  load  the  bushes  with  their 
weight*  and  against  that  ripe  back- 
ground shoot  up  the  condelabras  of  this 
purple  verviiin,  the  white  yarrow*,  th© 
blue  woolly  heads  of  the  selfheal,  two 
or  three  varieties  of  the  yellow  lysima- 
chia,  the  silvery  tasaels  of  the  "  ladies*- 
bedfltnuw,"  the  mauve-colored  orchis, 
with  its  fringed  petals  and  spicy  fra- 
grance, tltree  or  four  different  astei^ 
goldenrod,  the  wliitc  everlasting,  aro- 
matic and  eudurijig,  little  golden  prim- 
roses, bluebells  and  houstonias,  the  tall- 
er eupatorium,  pink  and  white  spireas, 
not  to  mentiou  great  tangles  of  white 
convolvulus  and  woodbine  eo wreathing 
them  all,  and  countless  hosts  of  clover 
and  daisies  and  buttercups,  and  yellow 
coreopsis,  and  blue  lobelia,  aud  other 
blossoms  much  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. All  this  wonderful  profusion  <»f 
floral  beauty,  this  glorious  wealth  of 
color  and  fragrance,  this  luxuriance  i*f 
bud  and  blossom  and  twiulug  tendril 
and  endless  variety  of  leaf,  makes  glo- 
rious the  borders  of  the  common  roa  J, 
and  adorns  our  daily  and  familiar  paths. 
The  Hmiea  has    passed  away  in    tho 
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woods,  but  has  left  the  white  stars  of 
the  partridgeberry  to  light  up  t^e  gloom, 
and  great  spikes  of  the  sweet  heavy 
bells  of  the  pyrola,  or  wild  lily  of  the 
valley,  appear  along  the  trail  Tall 
white  and  green  orchids  of  yarioas 
shapes  and  kinds  rival  the  pyrolas  in 
fragrance,  and  half  the  ground  is  car- 
peted with  the  fresh  green  leaves  and 
delicate  trembling  blossoms  of  the 
ladies'-^orreL 

August  brings  death  to  the  tenderer 
beauty  of  the  early  summer,  but  the 
sweet-scented  purple  tliistles  and  the 
dazzling  golden-rod  flaunt  in  royal  mag- 
nificence with  the  wild  sunflowers  and 
great  clusters  of  asters.  The  milkweed 
lifts  its  heavy  head,  and  the  brambly 
branches  of  the  blackberries  thrust  for- 
ward their  ripe  and  juicy  fruit  The 
elderberries  begin  to  turn,  and  the  moun- 
tain-laurel flushes  the  brow  of  Marcy 
with  a  crimson  wreath.  Every  thing  is 
rich  and  ripe  and  luxuriant,  and  only 
the  brilliant  color  of  an  occasional  ma- 
ple-leaf prophesies  the  coming  autumn. 
In  our  woodland  walks  now  we  flnd 
large  clusters  of  the  Indian  pipe,  that 
singular  and  weird  flower  that  seems 
cut  out  of  alabaster,  so  spotless  is  the 
purity  of  stem  and  cup. 

But  as  wonderfhl  as  the  profusion  of 
flowers,  is  the  endless  variety  of  scen- 
ery. A  whole  summer  cannot  exhaust 
the  mountains  and  waterfalls  and  won- 
derful gorges  in  the  neighborhood;  and 
as  for  views,  you  have  no  need  to  seek 
them,  for  every  turn  presents  a  varying 
and  evcr-beautifhl  prospect.  About 
four  miles  from  the  head  of  the  valley 
lie  the  Ausable  Ponds,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Adirondack  lakes, 
and  with  which,  except  for  size,  the 
Saranacs  are  not  to  be  compared.  The 
Lower  Pond  is  about  two  mile^  long, 
and  quite  shut  in  by  high  mountain- 
walls.  The  great  granite  rocks  come 
straight  down  to  the  black  water  with- 
out a  foot  of  shore,  and  rise  thousands 
of  feet  above,  their  ragged  summits 
wrought  into  wonderful  shapes,  charm- 
ing playthings  for  a  lively  fancy.  From 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  frowns  the 
-  ^  Indian^s  Head,'^  a  profile  bearing  a 


strong  resemblance  to  the  Iron  Duke. 
Here  the  rude  form  of  a  mighty  couch- 
ant  lion  seems  to  hold  the  lake  beneath 
his  paw,  while  farther  on  an  Egyptian 
sphinx  stares  down  into  the  black  in- 
scrutable depths  below.  Above  these 
lower  rocks  the  mountains  rise,  on  one 
side,  bare  and  gray,  only  a  few  spindly 
birches  maintaining  a  precarious  foot- 
ing among  the  iron  crags.  On  the  other 
and  more  sheltered  side,  the  hills  are 
brilliant  with  the  foliage  of  all  the 
greenest  trees  of  the  forest.  Far,  far 
up  in  the  air  their  topmost  peaks  tower 
against  the  pure,  serene  blue  of  the  sum- 
mer sky.  As  one  rows  down  the  lake, 
by  a  singular  optical  delusion  the  moun- 
tains seem  to  rise  and  fall  as  you  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  the  shore,  and 
their  majestic  forms  appear  to  be  keep- 
ing up  a  perpetual  courtesying  in  salu- 
tation. 

After  winding  through  the  snags  and 
logs  that  obstruct  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake,  we  come  to  a  carry  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  Here  we  leave  the  boats, 
and  plunge  almost  instantly  into  the 
rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
tropics.  The  tall  grasses  and  ferns  peer 
into  our  eyes,  and  great  purple  thistles, 
weighed  down  by  innumerable  bees, 
"  summer-homes  of  murmurous  wings,'' 
brush  against  our  shoulders.  The  flow- 
ers are  perfectly  rampant  with  life  and 
color,  and  strange  berries  of  brilliant 
reds  and  blues  and  purples  hang  like 
jewels  among  the  leaves.  The  blazing 
noonday  sun,  shining  down  into  these 
open  swampy  glades,  brings  out  all  the 
rich,  warm  fragrance  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation.  We  cannot  realize  that 
we  are  in  the  North  Woods  till  we 
leave  these  sunny  openings,  and  plunge 
into  the  cool,  green  forest-depths  once 
more. 

The  Upper  Lake  is  larger  than  the 
Lower,  and  its  shores  are  thickly  wood- 
ed, but  not  steep.  As  we  skim  over  its 
lovely  waters,  Bartlett  Mountain  rises  on 
one  side,  hiding  the  more  majestic  form 
of  Marcy,  and  the  square  and  solid 
8hai>6  of  Moose  Mountain  is  seen  in  the 
distance.  East  of  the  lake  the  Gk>thic 
Mountains  tower  grandly  against  the 
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tkj,  their  ragged  peaks  gashed  and 
notched  into  every  strange  Tmriety  of 
ontiine,  and  their  gaont  sides  scarred 
and  teamed  by  awful  slides  and  goigea. 
From  the  middle  of  the  lake  we  see  the 
splendid  form  of  Haystack,  a  mountain 
that  reaches  nearly  to  the  shooldera  of» 
Tahawos,  the  clond-splitter,  himself. 
From  the  pond  proper,  which  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  we  row  into 
a  long  and  winding  creek,  which  takes 
ns  three  or  four  miles  further.  The 
shores  are  lined  with  trees  ^^  of  the  first 
growth,''  and  the  edges  of  both  river 
and  lake  are  covered  with  the  golden 
balls  of  the  yellow  waterUly,  upon 
whose  bronzed-green  pads  the  deer  love 
to  feed.  We  see  the  marks  of  their 
sharp  teeth  in  the  leaves,  and  before  we 
return,  catAi  a  glimpse  of  a  stalwart 
buck  just  disappearing  in  the  distance. 
But  there  is  no  sight  upon  the  Upper 
Pond  quite  equal  to  the  jewel  of  the 
Lower  Lake,  the  very  gem  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  the  unrivalled  Rainbow  Cas- 
cade. Crossing  the  end  of  the  lake, 
you  follow  up  a  brook  that  comes  tear- 
ing out  of  a  mountain-gorge  beyond. 
The  gorge  grows  steeper  and  narrower 
as  you  ascend,  and  the  mossy  walls  rise 
higher  and  straigbtcr  over  your  bead, 
till  they  tower  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
above  you.  We  visited  the  spot  after  a 
heavy  rain,  that  had  swollen  all  the 
streams,  and  drenched  the  long  grass 
and  mosses  of  the  ravine.  The  rocks 
near  the  fall  are  quite  covered  with  this 
moss,  kept  moist  and  brilliant  by  the 
spray,  and  set  with  delicate  groups  of 
fern,  ivnd  dainty  clusters  of  the  pale 
houstonia.  We  clambered  up  the  wet 
and  slippery  side  of  the  narrow  gorge, 
to  get  a  full  view  of  the  fall  opposite, 
so  near  that  its  fine  spray  drenched  our 
faces.  Before  us  rose  a  perpendicular 
and  solid  wall  of  rock,  scarred  and 
seamed  and  rent  by  the  lightnings  and 
the  storms,  while,  veiling  all  its  rough- 
ness like  a  great  mantle  of  charity, 
came  this  glancing,  flashing,  foaming, 
sparkling  water,  bounding  over  the 
edge  in  a  great  silvery  torrent,  dancing, 
rushing,  leaping  down  the  dark  and 
rugged  roc.i,  now  falling  like  a  veil  of 


ganae^  now  trickUagin  IfttferiDB,! 
scattering  ahowen  of  jevdi,  '^aieiei  of 
diamond  drift  and  peariyhaO^'ialothe 
amber  stream  below,  while  manm  Its 
broadest  and  dearest  sheet  sfccme  the 
gorgeous  eol<XB  of  a  siqwrfo  lainbov. 
The  dark  and  firowning  go^ge,tiieTiYid 
green  of  moss  and  ferns,  tke  dairtiag 
play  of  the  qwrkling  water  wilk  the 
rainbow  at  ita  Coot,  the  pare  deep-hiae 
of  the  summer  sky  above,  fipom  wheaoe 
it  seemed  to  spring;  the  fleecy  doods 
that  hung  above  the  edge  of  the  doM, 
and  looked  just  ready  to  floai  down 
with  the  flashing  spnj,  made  a  ]»ctare 
of  intense  and  living  beauty.  And  tfaeae 
twin  falls, — ^for  at  the  top  of  the  goige 
the  water  makes  another  dear  leiq>  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  Ur  down  to  the 
mossy  rocks  below, — are  not  the  only 
Undines  of  our  valley.  In  the  woods, 
before  you  reach  the  Auaable  Ponds, 
hides  the  coquettish  Oill  Brook,  that 
peeps  out  through  the  trees,  or  dances 
boldly  across  the  path,  only  to  retrest 
again  to  a  safer  shadow,  and  finally  to 
plunge  down  a  cleft  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  rattle  away  in  that  deep,  secure 
stronghold  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Or  you  may  go  to  Roaring  Brook  Fall% 
where  the  water  goes  over  a  precipice 
three  hundred  feet  high,  down  a  sort  of 
natural  chimney,  that,  like  the  swallows 
in  the  conundrum,  has  a  ^*  crooked  flew.-^ 
Or  if  you  prefer  broad  effects,  and  masses 
of  water,  you  may  visit  the  Ausable 
Flume,  or  Huirs  Falls,  where  the  lovely 
river  widens  its  banks,  and  pours  over 
great  masses  of  rock  in  sheets  of  amber 
water  and  creamy  spray.  You  can  go 
to  Clifford  Falls,  and  see  two  or  three 
cascades  of  ever-varying  beauty,  and 
study  the  hollowed  rocks,  scooped  into 
caverns  by  the  power  of  those  sparkling 
drops  i^iSLt  ia\\  so  lightly  ou  your  face. 
Or  if  you  are  fond  of  exploring,  you 
can  drive  to  the  far-famed  Wilmington 
Pass,  about  eighteen  miles  off,  and  see 
the  Wilmington  Falls,  again  on  the 
Ausable  river.  There  is  no  variety  of 
cataract  we  cannot  show  you — broad  and 
foaming  torrent,  silvery  spray  like  the 
Staubbach,  swift  crystal-clear  streams 
shooting  like  sheets  of  glass  over  the 
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smooth  bright  rock,  high  precipices 
with  their  ^^  dangling  wreaths  of  water- 
smoke,^*  little  gurgling  cascades  trick- 
ling oyer  some  giant  boulder,  or  green 
and  mossy  stones,  or  sparkling  and  im- 
patient rapids  skurrying  on  between  the 
alders,  and  scolding  at  the  restraining 
banks. 

And  so  it  is  with  mountain-beauty. 
An  endless  variety  of  peaks,  named  and 
unnamed,  rise  on  every  side ;  you  can 
go  up  the  stem  heights  of  Marcy  and 
Wbiteface,  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  look  off  on  a  wild 
and  boundless  ocean  of  forest-cov- 
ered hills,  wave  after  wave  stretching 
far  into  the  distance,  or  you  can  ascend 
the  lesser  heights  of  Hopkins  and  Bax- 
ter, and  view  the  quieter  and  tamer 
beauty  of  the  lovely  valley  at  your  feet. 
Or  if  you  have  had  enough  of  action, 
you  may  lounge  in  the  porch,  or  under 
the  fragrant  pine-trees  on  the  knoll,  and 
study  mountain-beauty  at  your  ease, 
watching  the  wonderful  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  their  rugged  sides,  the 
brilliant  green  where  the  sunshine 
catches  the  tops  of  the  white  birches, 
the  sombre  gloom  of  the  deep  ravines, 
the  sharp  glitter  of  the  rocky  sides,  the 
soft  and  melting  shadows  of  the  fleecy 
clouds.  As  night  approaches,  you  may 
ponder  over  the  tender  green  and  gray 
flushing  a  rich  russet  under  the  rosy 
light  of  sunset,  and  then  ebbing  slowly 
into  a  velvety  purple  like  the  bloom  on 
a  plum,  over  whose  soft  darkness  shines 
the  cool,  clear  light  of  the  stars.  Or,  in 
uncertain  weather,  it  is  an  endless  satis- 
faction to  watch  the  swirling  wreaths 
of  cloud  and  mist  that  group  them- 
selves about  the  rough  peaks  of  the  hills, 
and  hang  from  the  summits  of  the  crags, 
or  float  like  great  white  birds  across 
the  dark  ravines.  It  is  an  eerie  sight 
enough  to  look  out  of  the  window  at 
midnight  and  see  the  valley  full  of  cir- 
cling mists,  with  a  high  wind  sweeping 
through  the  vague  apparitions,  and 
twisting  their  airy  and  fantastic  dra- 
pery about  the  black  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  while  through  the  silent 
tumult  and  confusion  scuds  the  waning 
moon,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  hurrying 


away  from  the  spectral  mists  as  though 
she  feared  their  touch. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  spot 
are  no  less  worthy  of  study  than  their 
mountains  and  their  streams.  There  are 
the  guides,  the  best  and  most  interest- 
ing of  the  population;  a  strong  and 
sturdy  set  of  men,  honest  and  keen-wit- 
ted, and  full  of  quaint  and  original 
modes  of  speech.  Our  favorite  guide  is 
a  man  about  fifty-five,  small  and  wizen- 
ed as  a  winter  pear,  but,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  as  tough  as  a  b'iled  owl."  His 
little  keen  eyes  are  half  lost  in  a  forest 
of  tangled  and  rusty  hair  and  beard, 
which  ^*he  doesn^t  calkUate  to  comb  out 
more'n  twice  a-year,"  and  from  whence 
issues  a  singularly  small  and  squeaky 
voice.  He  is  full  of  the  real  love  of 
nature,  however,  a  true  enthusiast  about 
the  mountains,  and  a  lover  of  good 
poetry.  He  was  fascinated  at  once  by 
Tennyson's  "  Miller's  Daughter,"  but  up- 
on hearing  the  "  Lotus-Eaters,"  thought 
it  not  so  rich  and  heartfelt  as  the  other, 
though  "  calk'lated  to  seem  more  exalt- 
ed-like in  the  makin'  of  it." 

Then  there  is  the  Grenadier,  a  taU 
and  burly  woman,  ruling  her  household 
and  her  boarders  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
clean  and  industrious  to  the  last  degree, 
but  hard  as  steel,  and  sweeping  all  the 
fine  edges  off  life  with  her  restless 
broom«  No  inaccuracy,  however  pic- 
turesque and  effective,  can  be  suffered 
in  her  energetic  presence.  As  her  son 
was  one  day  giving  us  an  account  of 
the  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  accidentiJly  shot  himself  with  his 
own  pistol,  the  Grenadier  strode  into  the 
room,  drums  beating  and  flags  flying, 
just  in  time  to  hear  his  last  words. 
"Did  you  say  he  lived  till  he  got 
home  ?  "  she  demanded,  in  clarion  ac- 
cents of  defiance.  The  victim  uncondi- 
tionally surrendered.  He  had  made  that 
obviously  erroneous  statement.  "  Wal ! " 
thundered  the  Grenadier,  charging,  so 
to  speak,  with  fixed  bayonet,  "  twarnt 
no  sech  a  thing;  he  jest  lived  long 
enough  to  send  his  respects  to  his  wife, 
and  tell  his  son  to  be  a  good  boy,  and 
then  he  died  jest  like  a  stuck't  hog  1 " 
Words  cannot  paint  the  triumph  of  the 
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Grenadier^s  forces  after  this  sharp  but 
short  encounter ;  the  foe  was  not  only 
prostrate,  but  annihilated. 

Then  there  is  the  patriarch  of  the 
valley— an  old  man,  worn  and  weary 
with  years  and  sorrows,  but  Aill  of  sat- 
isfaction in  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  spiritual  state.  "  Father  so-and-so 
is  the  piousesest  man  in  the  valley,"  he 
said  one  day,  "  but  I  enj'ys  the  most 
religion."  And  infinite  comfort  he  im- 
bibes from  this  shadowy  distinction. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  endless 
variety  of  walks  and  rides  and  drives, 
of  trout-fishing,  partridge-shooting,  and 
deer-hunting,  not  to  mention  the  occar 
sional  excitement  of  a  bear ;  but  space 
fails  us.  Nor  have  we  dwelt  upon  the 
delights  of  camp-life,  that  most  eigoya- 
bie  mode  of  existence — ^for  three  days. 
To  lie  beside  the  roaring,  crackling 
camp-fire,  while  the  guides  are  carefldly 
broiling  the  rosy-tinted  trout  that  you 
yourself  perhaps  have  caught,  is  bliss 
indeed.  Miles  away  from  any  human 
habitation,  by  the  shore  of  some  deep 
forest-lake,  you  recline  upon  the  soft 
and  fragrant  hemlock  boughs,  and 
watch  the  fiery  tongues  of  the  sparks  as 
they  dart  into  the  air,  and  the  little  red 
flames  that  hover  over  the  white  logs, 
and  lick  them  slowly  into  soft  and 
crumbling  ashes.  The  warm  golden 
glow  fades  out  of  the  sunset  sky,  the 
bright  stars  begin  to  sparkle  above  the 
tree-tops,  the  encircling  forest  becomes 
one  great  mystery  of  outer  darkness, 
and  all  the  world  is  centred  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  ruddy  fire-light. 

**  Tho  noise  of  a  hidden  brook, 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singcth  a  quiet  tunc,'* 

is  all  the  sound  you  hear,  except  the 
steady  rush  and  crackle  of  the  fire,  and 
your  senses  are  steeped  in  Elysium. 

This  is  the  poetry  of  camp-life.  The 
prose  is  when  it  rains,  and  you  are  kept 
in  a  dark  and  stifiing  log-hut,  or  cramp- 
ed under  the  sloping  roof  of  a  bark- 
shanty  ;  when  every  thing  is  wet  and 
dirty  and  sticky ;  when  the  bread  has 
imbibed  the  pervading  dampness,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass ;  when  the 


maple-Bugar  is  a  sticky  and  onpleaaant 
mess,  and  the  thought  of  pork  only 
suggests  grease;  when  the  mosquitoes 
are  thick  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and 
incessant  in  their  attacks;  when  you 
have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  look 
out  disconsolately  upon  a  gloomy  and 
dripping  world ;  when  you  are  painfullj 
conscious  of  the  dirt  of  yesterday,  and 
muse  misanthropically  upon  the  proba- 
ble mud  of  to-morrow ;  when  it  suddenly 
comes  over  you,  with  heart-rending  sng- 
gestiveness,  that  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Home ;  that  in  some  blessed  and  long^ 
forgotten  clime  there  are  such  things  u 
baths  and  dinners  and  dianges  of  rai- 
ment, places  where  the  dishes  are  waak> 
ed  oftener  than  *^  when  you  forget  what 
was  on  *em  last "  (the  guides*  role),  and 
where  real  beds  with  sheets  on  them 
abound.  This  crisis  once  reached,  yoo 
return  to  the  Happy  Valley,  and  are  at 
peace  once  more. 

But  is  there  no  serpent  in  this  Edes, 
no  shadow  with  the  light  ?  Alas,  ysi! 
This  primitive  people  are  so  unused  to 
any  thing  like  wealth,  that  the  hand- 
ling of  a  few  coins  has  corrupted  tiiea, 
and  Ihiey  are  as  avaricious  and  nnacrapv- 
lous  as  misers.  When  the  almighty  dol- 
lar comes  in  at  the  door,  all  the  cardi- 
nal virtues  fly  out  at  the  window.  They 
generally  stop  short  of  absolute  dishon- 
esty, although  some  infamous  swindles 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  unwaiy 
travellers.  But  to  any  extent  of  mean- 
ness they  arc  always  ready  to  stoop. 
Generosity  awakens  no  kindred  senti- 
ment in  their  hearts ;  it  only  marks  jon 
as  a  fairer  victim  for  imposition ;  and 
only  a  rural  mind  could  be  small  enough 
to  comprehend  their  littieness.  l^e 
guides  are  the  only  ones  exempt  from 
these  rasping  little  vices,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  more  in  civilized  societj, 
and  because  they  are  paid  so  much 
a-day,  which  includes  every  thing.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  formal 
agreement,  every  time  you  torn  round, 
as  to  the  price  you  shall  be  charged  (or 
it,  and  have  it  in  black  and  white  at 
that.    It  is  too  truly  a  land 

"  Where  ercry  prospect  rinimii. 
And  only  man  is  rile.^ 
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Bebnabd  Barton,  the  Quaker-poet, 
had  been  visited  by  Bayard  Taylor  in 
the  days  of  **  Views  A-Foot,'*  and  after 
that  Tolome  was  published  he  sent  me 
copies  of  two  little  privately-printed 
books — one  about  himself  -to  send  to 
his  "  friend  Bayard  Taylor,"  and  one  for 
my  "acceptance."  Tlie  change  from 
"  yours  "  to  "  thine  "  in  the  two  notes 
will  be  observed : 

Woosaaioos,  Survouc,  2  mo.  2  d.,  1847. 

Rbsfectsd  fbixnd  :— May  I  trouble 
you  to  let  me  know  the  price  of  my  friend 
Bayard  Taylor's  "Travels  in  Europe?" 
.  .  :  It  is  reviewed,  as  I  hear,  in  the 
Lit&rary  Qaaette  of  the  80th  ult ;  and 
they  tell  me  I  am  chronicled  in  its 
pages.  The  author  must  have  belied 
a  very  pleasing  exterior,  if  he  have  said 
aught  ill-natured  of  me ;  but  of  that  I 
am  not  much  afraid.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  like  to  read  his  book,  and  to 
possess  it,  if  not  too  dear.  Yours  re- 
spectfully, 

Bebnabd  Barton. 

WooDBAXiKiz,  2  mo.  10  d.,  1847. 

My  dear  friend  :— I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  frequency  or  mode  of 
your  transmissions  to  America,  but  I 
send  two  little  trifles  of  mine,  for  thy 
acceptance ;— of  which  I  should  like  to 
forward  duplicates  for  Bayard  Taylor, 
if  worthy  of  his  having.  I  only  printed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
copies  of  them  for  private  circulation, 
so  they  cannot  be  bought  or  very  com- 
mon. 

I  have  a  few  copies  of  each  left ;  so, 
if  the  Memorial  should  have  reached 
thee,  and  be  about  going  off,  these 
may  go  with  it ;  and  I  will  send  thee 
a  couple  more,  either  by  post,  or  some 
free  conveyance,  very  shortly,  shouldst 
thou  wish  for  copies  of  them.  Thine 
affectionately, 

B.  Barton. 


During  Miss  Bremer^b  visit  to  this 
country,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  at  Mr.  Downing^s,  on  the  Hudson, 
and  she  was  also  a  guest  for  a  few  days 
at  our  house  at  Staten  Island.  "  Why 
not  publish  a  decent  library  edition  of 
Miss  Bremer^s  works  while  she  is 
here  ? "  said  Mr.  Downing  one  evening 
while  we  were  sitting  together  in  his 
library.  "  If  Miss  Bremer  will  sanction 
it,  and  write  a  preface  and  revise  the 
translations,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so." 
All  this  was  done.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  "rights"  arising  from  previous 
reprints  [sold  at  one  eighth  of  the  price, 
by  the  Great  House]  were  made  the  pre- 
text for  hostilities  against  us,  because 
we  had  dared  thus  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  author  and  her  friends. 


SrocxHOLM,  October  14, 1844. 

My  dear  bir  : — ^After  a  residence  of 
several  months  in  the  country,  far  away 
from  Stockholm,  I  have  returned  to  my 
capital,  and  there  received  your  note  of 
the  loth  July,  and  the  bill  for  the  case 
of  books  you  have  had  the  kindness  to 
send  to  me  with  the  Brig  Beate  to 
Gotheborg.  Of  the  brig  and  the  book- 
case I  have  as  yet  no  kind  of  intimation 
from  Gk>theborg,  but  will  write  to  ask 
for  them.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  good  and  valuable  books  that  you 
have  given  me  by  this  and  before  this, 
and  look  upon  them  as  a  fair  retribu- 
tion   ♦    *    * 

I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Howitt,  ac- 
cording to  your  first  letter,  to  ask  her 
to  send  you  the  printed  sheets  of  her 
translation;  but  it  seems  that  she  is 
not  free  to  do  it,  as  Messrs.  Chapman, 
Hall  &  Virtue  pay  her  for  the  transla- 
tion. It  is  also,  if  I  understand  it 
right,  with  these  gentlemen  that  you 
must  make  arrangements  if  you  wish 
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to  have  Mrs.  Howitt's  translation,  which 
certainly  will  be  the  very  best  transla- 
tion possible  to  be  had,  and  greatly 
favorable  to  your  pablication.  Then, 
though  she  makes  occasional  mistakes, 
her  style  is  full  of  life,  and  her  genial 
mind  shows  itself  even  in  the  transla- 
tion ;  and  the  knowledge  which  she  has 
now  gained  of  the  Swedish  language  will 
make  her  less  subject  than  ever  to  mis- 
takes; and  Mr.  Howitt,  being  now  at 
home,  will  be  able  to  correct  these.  My 
advice  is,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  should  write  to  Messrs.  Virtue  & 
Hall,  and  make  them  propositions  about 
the  translation,  and  to  enable  you  to 
compete  in  these  with  the  Harpers,  you 
shall  atce  me  nothing,  and  I  will  write 
for  your  publication  a  special  introduc- 
tion, as  I  want  to  dedicate  the  book  to 
the  memory  of  my  friend  A.  J.  Down- 
ing; so  that  your  publication  will  be 
sure  to  have  a  good  run  in  America.  I 
have  written  to  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Hall 
how  much  I  want  you  to  publish  this 
book,  asking  them  to  let  you  have  it 
on  the  best  possible  terms.    .    .    . 

As  the  book  has  been  much  detained 
(by  various  causes),  and  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished, I  have  but  last  week  sent  to  Mrs. 
Howitt  the  first  sheet  (printed)  for  trans- 
lation, so  that  you  will  be  in  good  time 
to  have  the  printed  sheets  from  England 
for  your  publication,  and  be  able  to  keep 
ahead  with  the  English  publishers. 

I  shall  take  a  special  delight  in  the 
dedication  and  introduction ;  and  all  I 
ask  of  you  is,  to  write  to  me  and  tell 
me  how  the  affair  has  succeeded,  and 
how  you  are  satisfied.  As  soon  as  I 
have  your  answer  and  approbation  of 
the  course  I  have  suggested,  I  shall  sit 
down  and  write  what  I  have  promised, 
and  immediately  send  it  to  you.  I  re- 
main, my  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Fredrika  Bremer. 


Mr.  Greenocoh's  heroic  statue  of 
Washington  was  placed  in  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Washington  in  1843.  Proba- 
bly the  criticisms  upon  it,  especially 
those  of  the  more  unsophisticated  Wes- 
tern viaitcfrs,  were  not  all  jubilant  in  its 


favor.  The  sculptor  seemed  to  think 
his  ideas  needed  explanation  and  de- 
fence—and the  letter  annexed  relates  to 
a  publication  proposed  for  this  purpose. 
After  Mr.  Greenough^s  return  firom 
Europe  he  placed  in  our  hands  a  vol- 
ume which  he  had  printed,  containing 
some  rather  severe  strictures  on  the 
American  standards  of  taste  in  art  tnd 
literature.  A  few  copies  were  circu- 
lated among  friends ;  but  the  main  pert 
of  the  edition  was  snppreesed  and  de- 
stroyed, I  believe,  by  the  advice  of 
friends  just  before  Mr.  Greenough^ 
death. 

Flokxxcs,  Beoember  6,  ISO. 

♦  *  *— I  send 
herewith  tlu^e  impressions  of  a  plate 
engraved  from  my  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, which  I  intend  to  publish,  thi^ 
such  of  my  countrymen  and  others  ts 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
original  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  work.  The  fact  that  the  statue  in 
question  is  the  first  work  of  importance 
in  that  walk  of  art  by  an  America  citi- 
zen, gives  it  an  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  transatlantic  culture  which  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  cannot  be  expected 
to  equal.  This  plate  will  be  accompe- 
nicd  by  two  others  of  equal  size  and 
not  inferior  workmanthip,  representing 
on  a  larger  scale  the  bas-reliefs  and 
devices  of  the  chair. 

I  propose  to  furnish  eight  or  ten 
sheets  of  letter-press  to  accompany 
these  plates,  in  which  I  wiil  give  the 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  the  statue,  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  my- 
self relating  to  it,  and  selections  of 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  Congres 
in  regard  to  it 

This  memoir,  though  brief,  may,  I 
think,  be  made  piquant  in  a  high  degree. 
I  shall  not  spare  myself  in  reporting  the 
ridicule  and  vituperation  with  which  I 
have  been  assailed  by  those  who  differ 
from  me  on  a  point  of  tasU  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  result  of  such  openness 
and  publicity  will  be  less  mortifying  to 
me  than  instructive  to  those  who  will 
come  after  me;  while  gentlemen  in 
Congress  will  feel  that  it  is  neceesary  to 
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speak  warily  of  that  which  we  have 
studied  superficially. 

It  has  occuired  to  me  that  you  may 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  this  work — and  I  request  that  you 
will  give  me  as  early  as  convenient 
some  account  of  your  disposition  in 
regard  to  it.  I  should  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  afford  the  plates  at  less  than 
one  pound  sterling  the  set.  The  letter- 
press should,  of  coarse,  be  of  a  size  and 
execution  to  match  the  plates.  A  few 
copies  might  be  made  on  a  more  expen- 
sive plan,  and  charged  accordingly. 

If  you  see  any  hope  of  procuring 
subscribers,  I  request  that  you  will  take 
steps  immediately  to  set  the  matter  in 
motion. 

My  address  is, 
**  Florenoe,  O.  Daohy  of  Taacany.    Palazzo  Puool. 
Via  dei  Puccl." 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HOBATIO  QbEEKOUOH. 


Mr.  ELiLLECK  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  "  book-store "  in  Broadway, 
always  with  the  same  sunny  smile  and 
courteous  greeting,  and  always  ready 
with  his  pleasant  chat  about  books, 
authors,  politics,  theology,  metaphysics, 
or  sesthetics. 

Whether  he  was  a  Romanist  or  not, 
at  that  time,  he  used,  perhaps  just  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  to  defend  the 
chief  "  Catholic  "  tenets,  and  I  remem- 
ber his  apparently  earnest  exposition  of 
the  necessity  of  worshipping  the  Virgin 
as  the  Mother  of  God.  His  conversion 
to  Catholicism  we  never  doubted  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  frequently  referred  to 
by  visitors ;  but  as  Halleck  was  rather 
fond  of  paradoxes,  he  may  possibly 
have  intended  merely  to  puzzle  his  lis- 
teners. 

At  the  notable  dinner  to  authors, 
given  by  the  New  York  booksellers  at 
the  old  City  Hotel,  in  1837,  Halleck 
was  of  course  in  one  of  the  places  of 
honor;  and  Irving  in  his  single  success- 
ful dinner-speech  quoted  a  letter  from 
Rogers  complimentary  to  the  author  of 
"  Marco  Bozzaris,"  and  gracefully  turn- 
ed the  current  of  courtesies  to  the 
8peechl€B9  poet. 


The  courtly  Philip  Hone  also  man- 
aged to  hit  the  genial  "  Croaker  "  with 
his  sugar-plums,  and  Halleck  often  re- 
ferred afterward  to  the  overwhelming 
laurels  forced  on  his  modest  brow. 

The  letter  annexed  is  his  response  to 
an  extra  invitation  to  the  Fruit  Festi- 
val to  Authors  at  the  New  York  Crys- 
tal Palace,  in  1858. 

Genial,  interesting,  and  fluent  as  he 
was  in  conversation,  he  could  say  noth- 
ing in  public,  and  his  dread  of  being 
called  upon  even  for  a  word,  prompted 
refusal  of  all  such  invitations. 

In  his  later  days,  I  used  to  meet  him 
occasionally  in  Broadway,  when  he 
came  to  town ;  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
a  short  chat  even  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
to  be  glad  of  a  listener ;  but  his  grow- 
ing deafness  was  his  excuse  for  refusing 
all  enticements  where  more  than  two  or 
three  were  present.  He  had  been  a 
valued  member  of  the  "  Century,"  and 
a  frequent  visitor  there;  but  this  in- 
firmity made  him  shrink  from  all  as- 
semblies even  in  this  favorite  haunt. 

GuiLPORD,  OojcNECTicuT,  September  19, 1853. 

My  dear  sir  :— I  feel  highly  flattered 
by  the  renewed  expression  of  your  kind 
wishes,  more  particularly  as  you  are 
aware  that  I  have  no  talent,  either  as  a 
hearer  or  speaker,  that  can  aid  your 
good  cause,  or  make  my  presence  or 
absence  noticed  on  such  an  occasion. 

Believe  me,  I  am  as  anxious  to  eujoy 
your  hospitalities  as  you  in  your  large 
benevolence  are  to  bestow  it. 

I  very  reluctantly  wrote  you  my  un- 
satisfactory note,  and  fear  that  I  cannot 
make  this  much  less  so ;  but  I  hasten  to 
assure  you  that,  if  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  escape  from  my  present  engagements, 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  be  with  you. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly 
yours, 

Fitz-Greenb  Halleck. 


In  1841, 1  crossed  to  England  with 
Dr.  Ahahwl  Grakt,  missionary  to  the 
NestoriauB,  and  author  of  a  book  about 
them.  Dr.  Grant  will  be  remembered 
by  many  as  a  man  of  pure  and  earnest 
devotion  to  his  x)hilantiiropic  work,  and 
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worthy  of  all  honor  as  an  intelligent 
physician  who  took  his  life  in  his 
hands  to  carry  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity into  ancient  Mesopotamia. 

The  letter  quoted  is  one  of  several  I 
received  in  London,  giving  some  inter- 
esting incidents  of  facts  about  the  Nea- 
torians  and  the  wilder  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Dr. 
Grant  died  at  his  post  in  185-w 

Mosul.,  MKSopoTAiaA,  October  5, 1843. 

Mt  dbab  Bm : — I  have  been  looking 
for  a  long  time  for  a  letter  from  you  in 
answer  to  mine  of  last  November  and 
last  February  or  March.  Perhaps  you 
have  been  absent  in  America.  I  see 
from  the  JVtfw  Torh  O&wrwr  that  Murray, 
my  publisher,  is  dead  1  How  far  will 
this  sad  event  afifect  the  prospects  of 
my  book  ?  The  second  edition,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  some  months  out  of  the 
press.  How  far  has  the  sale  proceeded 
and  what  are  the  prospects?  Will 
young  Murray  carry  on  his  father's 
business  ?  Is  it  probable  that  another 
edition  of  my  book  will  be  demanded, 
and  if  so,  what  arrangements  would 
you  make  f    ♦    ♦    » 

Please  send  us  also  any  thing  you 
may  see  from  Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  Epis- 
copal (high-church)  missionary  at  this 
place,  or  any  thing  in  relation  to  him. 

Perhaps  I  am  already  indebted  to  you 
for  the  London  Record,  containing 
some  notice  of  him.  I  hear  that  he 
is  likely  to  be  recalled.  As  we  have 
now  a  regular-service  monthly  poftt 
from  Constantinople,  our  means  of  in- 
telligence and  communication  are  great- 
ly increased.  We  get  news,  letters,  and 
papers  from  America  in  two  months. 
We  ought  to  have  news  from  London 
in  little  more  than  a  month.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

You  will  doubtless  have  learned  that 
the  Mountain  Nestorians  have  at  length 
been  subdued  by  their  Mohammedan 
foes.  The  strongest  parts  of  their  here- 
tofore inaccessible  mountains  are  quite 
desolated;  hundreds  killed,  hundreds 
more  driven  into  captivity;  churches 
demolished,  villages  burned,  their  flocks 
driven  away,  and  the  people  reduced  to 
a  state  of  destitution  which  leaves 
room  to  fear  that  famine  may  boast 


more  victims  than  the  sword  dmii^ 
their  long,  cold,  mountain  winter.  The 
patriarch's  mother,  a  brother,  an  ap- 
pointed sucoeseor,  and  many  relatiTei. 
are  among  the  killed.  Hia  alBter  and 
three  brothers  were  taken  captivea.  He 
has  escaped  to  this  place,  and  I  have 
just  got  the  promise  of  hia  aulografk 
for  you,  which  I  hope  to  receive  in 
time  to  enclose  in  this.  Has  Mr.  Per- 
kins' book  on  Persia  and  the  Nestodais 
found  its  way  into  England,  and  doei 
it  circulate  there  f 
And  now,  my  dear  sir,  how  is  it  wi& 

you     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

I  have  been  exposed  to  some  dangen 
from  the  commotions  in  the  monntaioi 
since  my  last,  but  providentially  made 
good  my  escape  after  the  work  of  deaiii 
had  seriously  begun.  When  I  may  be 
able  to  return  to  that  wild  region  acd 
wilder  people  again,  I  know  not 
Should  the  country  long  remain  dis- 
turbed, I  may  perhaps  make  another 
visit  to  America.  Bat  this  is  onceitain. 
The  threatened  war  between  Persia  and 
Turkey  is  at  a  trace  for  the  winter,  hot 
as  the  ground  of  difficulty  remains,  it 
may  break  out  at  a  future  day.  Poor, 
ill-fated  countries!  Could  the  powers 
of  Europe  agree  upon  the  division  of 
the  spoils,  they  would  fall  into  other 
hands  before  another  year ! 
With  affectionate  regards  to  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Tours  most  truly  and  faithfully, 

ASAHEL  GRAirr. 


Mb.  S.  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  AH 
Journal,  and  of  many  tasteful  illustrated 
works, — a  geidal  and  agreeable  man, 
who  has  been  all  his  life  devoted  to 
popularizing  a  pleasant  combination  of 
art  and  literature,  used  with  his  accom- 
plished wife  to  exchange  a  cosy  little 
party  with  us  at  their  snug  little 
"Rosery,"  where  we  would  meet  an 
American  here  and  there  sandwiched 
between  some  of  the  literary  notabili- 
ties. Mrs.  Hall  took  great  interest  in 
the  Hutchinson  family,  who  were  then 
giving  concerts  in  London. 

Tbs  BoasKT,  Old  Bboxttoi, 
(Close  to  the  Turnpike),  April  Sa 

My  DBAS  bib: — ^During  my  recent 
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yiflit  to  Paris,  I  fell  in  with  a  very 
agreeable  countfyman  of  jours.  He  is 
now  in  London,  and  I  expect  will  dine 
with  me  on  Saturday— 5  o'clock.  Will 
you  kindly  come  and  meet  him  t  Faith- 
fully yours,  8.  C.  Hall. 

Tm  Ross&T. 

Deab  sib  :— It  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  find  some  pleasure  (as  you 
are  so  much  interested  for  the  Hut- 
chinson family*),  in  reading  the  ac- 
companying note  and  notice,  which 
Miss  Douglass  sent  me.  I  am  yery 
sorry  she  was  not  at  Birmingham,  as 
she  would  have  rejoiced  to  pay  that 
most  interesting  girl  any  attention  in 
her  power.  I  hope  they  will  give  a 
morning  entertainment.  I  dare  not  take 
my  beloved  mother  out  at  night ;  but 
if  the  morning  was  fine,  she  might  ven- 
ture.   Dear  sir,  your  obliged, 

Anna  Mabla  Hall. 

%*  I  have  just  been  looking  over  some 
very  charming  publications  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  send  to  *'  The  Art 
Journal.^'  I  shall  not  complain  of  one 
of  my  violent  colds,  which  will  give  me 
time  to  read  them. 


Among  the  few  really  able  men  in 
the  London  pulpit,  while  we  lived  in 
England,  was  the  somewhat  famous 
Henry  Mslvillb,  whose  published 
sermons  arc  well  known  to  churchmen. 
His  church  at  Clapham  was  usually 
crowded,  especially  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  his  audience  seemed  almost 
spell-bound  by  his  peculiar  eloquence ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  this  was  rather  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  any  life  or 
character  in  English  sermonizing,  at 
least  in  "  the  Church,"  than  because  it 
was  intrinsically  so  very  excellent. 

At  this  time  I  frequently  heard  Dr. 
Croly,  author  of  "  Salathiel ; "  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel;  " Satan ^'  Montgom- 
ery ;  W.  J.  Fox,  the  "  Nothingarian  " 
M.  P. ;  and  Wiseman,  afterwards  Car- 
dinaL 

Ear  ImiA  Coixsox,  Hebtvoxu)^ 
February  8, 1847. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter 

*  Tho  American  vocallsta. 


from  Mr.  G.  Griflln,  of  New  York, 
stating  that  he  had  forwarded  to  you 
a  copy  of  his  work,  "  The  Sufferings 
of  Christ,  by  a  Layman,''  said  copy 
being  intended  for  me.  If  this  copy 
have  reached  you,  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  taking  the  trouble 
of  sending  it  to  my  address  by  the 
Eastern  Counties   Railway,  as  parcels 

are  received  in  the  or  at  the 

Golden  Cross.  This  will  not,  I  hope, 
cause  you  much  inconvenience.  I  re- 
main, very  faith  (\illy  yours, 

Henbt  Melvillb. 


When  Mr.  McLane  was  a  second 
time  Minister  to  England,  I  was  honor- 
ed with  some  intimacy  with  his  amiable 
family  at  the  Legation -and  at  Knicker- 
bocker Cottage.  Mr.  Irving,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  Legation  with  Mr. 
McLane  at  the  same  post  in  1830,  and 
was  now  Minister  to  Spain,  visited  his 
old  friend  when  he  came  to  London, 
about  the  time  the  Oregon  question  was 
most  hotly  discussed.  During  Mr. 
McLane's  visit  to  Paris,  when  this  nego- 
tiation was  in  the  most  delicate  condi- 
tion and  a  war  seemed  to  many  inevita- 
ble, I  was  told  that  the  Minister  was 
invited  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  a  formal 
diplomatic  dinner,  given  to  the  leading 
foreign  Ministers.    In  his  absence,  the 

Secretary,  Mr.  M ,  appeared  in  his 

place.  Replying  to  a  formal  toast, 
"  The  President  of  the  United  States," 
the  Secretary  electrified  the  diplomatic 
circle  by  a  Tammany  speech,  winding 
up  somewhat  thus:  *'I  was  one  who 
helped  to  place  Mr.  Polk  where  he  now 
is,  and  I  loiow  that  he  will  not  dare  to 
recede  from  54.40 1 " 

The  late  Archbishop  Hughes  (then 
only  Bishop)  was  the  chief  guest  at  a 
breakfast  given  by  the  Secretary  soon 
after.  I  was  much  impressed  with  his 
mildly  dignified  and  genial  manner ;  so 
different  was  it  from  previous  notions 
of  this  energetic  prelate. 

In  order  to  dispense  a  little  sound 
information  on  the  Oregon  question, 
which  had  become  the  exciting  topic 
of  the  day,  I  proposed  to  the  Minister 
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to  print  the  documents  for  general  cir- 
culation.   His  reply  is  annexed. 

December  30, 1845. 

Deab  sir  : — ^Being  engaged  out  last 
evening,  I  was  not  able  to  attend  to 
your  note  earlier. 

All  the  documents  relating  to  the 
Oregon  question— at  least  all  that  are 
any  way  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  subject — are  contained  in  the 
TiiTiea  newspaper  of  yesterday.  Amoug 
them  you  will  find  not  only  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  those  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan also;  and  after  reading  them, 
you  can  well  form  a  judgment  which  to 
select  for  publication,  or  whether  to 
publish  the  whole.  The  whole  would 
be  best,  unless  you  should  find  them 
too  voluminous  for  the  bulk  of  your 
pamphlet 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir,  with  great 
respect,  Louis  McLai^e. 


BucKnrOHAV  Paljlcz,  Jime  29, 1844. 

8m :— You  would  oblige  me  much  if 
you  would  secure  and  send  to  me  any 
review  or  periodical  published  in  Amer- 
ica, in  which  there  appears  a  notice  of 
my  novel  called  "Prairie-Bird,"  which 
w^as  published  in  London  this  spring. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  it  has  found 
its  way  to  the  United  States  or  been 
reprinted  there ;  but  if  it  has,  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  what  was  thought  of 
it  by  those  who  are  nearer  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  on  that  account,  at  least, 
better  judges  of  the  accuracy  of  its  de- 
scription than  the  generality  of  English 
readers.  I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  Cn.  A.  Murray.* 

Albemaqle  6T.,t  Monday,  July  19. 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   Murray    request    the 

pleasure    of   Mr.    and   Mrs.   P 's 

company  at  dinner    on    Tuesday,  the 
20th,  at  quarter  before  7  o'clock. 


Our  advertisement    in    the    London 

♦  Master  of  the  Queen's  Houschol J— author  of 
the  " Prairio-Bird,"  "Travels  in  America,"  &c. 
IJrother  of  Hon.  Miss  Murray,  who  wrote  also 
"  Travels  iu  America." 

t  Merely  recalling  eomo  notable  and  pleasant 
evenings  amidst  the  lions  at  this  headquarters  of 
literature,  in  the  days  when  the  elder  "  dear  Mr. 
Murray  "  of  Byron,  used  to  entertain  greater  and 
leaser  authors  and  members  c'  the  craft. 


Times  of  some  American  publicaiionB 
was  noticed  by  an  old  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  be  curious  about  the  name 
of  the  advertiser.  His  name  was  Sir 
Frederick  RonmsoN— and  it  appeared 
that  he  was  a  general  in  the  British 
army;  that  he  was  now  ninety-five 
years  old ;  that  he  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  British  army  during  our  revolu- 
tion, and  had  been  taken  prisoner  on 
the  Hudson  by  General  Putnam,  in 
whose  custody  he  remained  for  some 
time,  and  for  whom,  as  he  wrote  in  one 
of  his  notes  to  me,  he  *'  had  learned  to 
cherish  great  respect,"  which  gave  him 
a  special  interest  in  the  Generars  de- 
scendants. It  was  a  pleasant  incident, 
— this  little  connecting  link  with  a 
former  generation.  The  old  General 
wrote  several  notes,  in  which  he  seemed 
glad  to  recall  memories  of  our  great 
struggle  and  of  his  rough  old  captor; 
but  I  find  only  these : 

33  Bedford  SaxTABs,  Bsxohtos, 
August  11,  184fi. 

The  descendants  of  General  Putnam 
and  all  his  well-wishers  will  find  many 
very  satisfactory  passages  in  Stedman^s 
"History  of  the  Revolutionary  War," 
particularly  in  the  first  volume. 

Sir  Frederick  Robinson  has  very 
great  pleasure  in  communicating  the 
above  to  Mr.  P . 

39  Bedfo&d  Squase,  BhiohtoKi 
Octohcr  3,  1815. 

Sir  F.  Robinson  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Putnam,  and  requests  to 
know  whether  Mr.  P.  has  the  History 
of  New  York,  or  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  his^ library,  and  If  so,  what  the 
price  may  be. 

Mr.  P.  will  perceive  that  Sir  Frede- 
rick has  moved  from  No.  83  to  39  Bed- 
ford Square. 

WILLIS»  ROOMS, 

King  Street,  St.  James'a. 

Mr.  TIlACKERArS  LECTURES 

On  the  Englxth  Hunwrists  qf  the  19th  Century. 

MR.  THAOKKRAT 

will  deliver  a  series  of  Bix  Lectures,  on 

"The  English  Jltunorists  of  the  ISth  Ce&tnxy 

Tbeir  Lives  and  Writings,  their  Friends 

and  Aasociatos.** 

The  course  will  contain  notices  of  Swill,  Pope, 
'and  Ony,  Addiflon,  Steele,  and  Conprovo,  Field mj 
atid  Hogarth,  SmoUott,  Stemo.  and  Ooldsmith. 
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Ticket*  (br  th«  CuUiko  of  Six  Lc<Jtur«i  XI  2i.; 

for  urtifrh  thf  ^c-itfi  trill  >"*  ■num*'*-!'''' J  timl  ro»ervoUt 
Srii         ■  '  ,  Ui  adnut 

ff>;i  .  Mitciici'j 

B-  ■ 

Tills  course  of  lectures,  given  during 
the  great  Exhibition  of  1851,  at  the 
"  fashionable  "  rooms  of  *'  Almack'»,'* 
was  attended  by  a  brilliant  audience. 
The  most  notable  of  the  aristocracy 
both  of  birth  and  of  intellect  were 
eager  listeners,  *  Macaulay,  Bulwer,  and 
scores  of  the  poets  and  novelists,  were 
aprinkletl  among  th©  dukc.^  :uid  dnch- 
the  staira  were  lined  with  liver- 
ied **  Jeamesca/'  and  Jcrmyn-atrect  was 
ipletuly  blocked  with  lordly  cqui* 
What  specially  amused  an 
American  was  the  apparently  indiiferent 
and  nonchalant  ooolneas  of  the  lecturer : 
he  seemed  less  defwtintial  and  more 
completely  at  Ids  ease  than  when  he 
repeuled  the  same  course  to  a  republican 
audience  at  Dr,  Chapin'a  church,  in 
Broadway* 

While  I  was  living  at  Yonkers,  Mr. 
Tlmckeray  accepted  an  invitation  to 
give  hia  lecture  on  **  Charity  and  Ru- 
mor "  at  the  Lyceum  at  that  place.  In 
the  morning  the  great  novelist,  with 
Mr*  F.  S.  Coxzena  and  myself,  drove  up  to 
Suxinyside  to  call  on  Mr.  In  ing,  and  to 
bnng  him  down  to  the  lecture.  The 
hour  pasaed  at  Sunnyaide  was  delicious, 
for  the  talk  of  the  two  humoriBta  was 
free,  cordial,  and  interesting;  even 
more  so  than  at  Mr.  Sparrowgrass*  din- 
uer-party  later  in  the  day.  At  the  lee- 
tare  the  Lyceum-Presidout  was  over- 
wluflming  in  his  introduction  of  the 
author  of  **  Vanity  Fair,'*  who  fairly 
bUiJihcd  under  the  culogiums  heaped 
upon  hun ;  but  he  had  the  good  taste 
to  make  no  reference  to  it,  or  to  the 
living  representative  of  the  theme  of 
hh  discourse,  who  sat  before  him  aa  a 
liatener. 

At  one  of  the  little  ga^ieringa  of 
book-rocn,  editors,  and  artists  at  my 
house  in  New  York,  Mr,  Thackeray  was 
VOL.  IV. — dl 


talking  w^ith  a  lady,  when  Dr,  Rufua 
W,  Griswold  came  up  and  asked  me  to 
introduce  him,  which  of  course  was 
done,  Thackeray  bowed  slightly,  and 
went  on  talking  to  the  lady.  Presently, 
the  Doctor  having  slipped  away  for  the 
moment,  the  novelist  said  to  me,  inquir- 
ingly, ''  That's  Itufus,  is  it  ? ''  "  Yes— 
that's  he.^*  '*  Hc*B  been  abuaing  me  in 
the  Jlerallj^''  pursued  the  satirist.  '*  I've 
a  mind  to  charge  him  with  it,"  **  By 
all  nutans,"  I  replied  ;  **  if  you  are  sure 
he  did  it''  '*  Positive."  Bo  he  atulked 
across  to  the  corner  where  Grbwold 
stood^  and  I  observed  him  looking 
down  from  his  six-foot  elevation  on  to 
the  Doctor's  bald  head  and  glanng  at 
him  in  half-earnest  anger  through  hid 
glassed,  while  he  pummded  him  with 
his  charge  of  the  Herald  articles.  The 
Doctor,  after  a  while,  escaping,  quoted 
him  thus :  *^  Thackeray  came  and  said 
to  me  :  *  Doctor,  you*ve  been  v.  riting 
ugly  things  about  mo  in  the  lla-nltl— 
you  called  me  a  snob  ;  do  I  look  like  a 
SKOB  ? '  and  he  drew  himself  up  and 
looked  thunder-gUBts  at  me.  Now  I 
didn't  write  those  articles."  **  Yes,  but  he 
did  though,"  said  the  big  satirist,  when 
I  quoted  to  him  this  denial ;  and  so  he 
persisted  in  flaying,  weeks  after,  at  the 
Ctnturp, 

Oliiiijii>ox  Hoti:!.,  Nsw  Yoas, 

Deab  em : — ^Messrs. ,  who  have 

published  my  larger  books  and  l»avo 
paid  my  London  publisher  for  my  last 
work,  have  offered  me  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  republication  of  my  lectures; 
and  all  things  considered,  I  tliink  it  is 
best  that  1  should  accept  their  liberal 
proposal.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  very  generous  offer;  and  for  my' 
own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  my  literary 
brethren  in  England,  I  am  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  find  how  very  kindly  tlui 
American  pubHahcni  aro  dispot^cd  to- 
wards us. 

Believe  mo  meet  faith(\illy  ^ours, 

W.  M.  TUAC&ILILAT. 


PrXNAM^S  H^OAZINS, 


[Dec., 


THE  LADY  CINELLA, 

PARTS  IV.  AND  V.-ICoxclcsiok.) 


Fai^conau  waa  one  of  those  Beldom- 
met  men  who  are  genuinely  consitlerato 
even  for  the  more  delicate  shades  of  feel- 
ing to  which  our  coarser  sex  are  so  loth 
to  plejid  guilty,  When  I  returned^  he 
saw  that  I  waa  in  a  state  of  high  uxcite- 
meot,  as  he?  kindly  sent  me  to  the  libra- 
ry, and  i3rovided  I  alionid  be  nndiaturb- 
ed  thore,  by  feigning  some  abstruse 
studies  I  was  compelled  to  make,  and 
for  which  things  must  bo  kept  quiet. 
After  tea,  when  we  had  gone  in  thcrG 
again,  and  were  soberly  smoking  our 
cigars,  I  saw  that  he  wa**  studying  me 
with  an  unobtrusive  yet  worrying  anx- 
iety. Still,  ho  would  wait  for  me  to 
speak,  and  I  had  nothing  yet  to  tell 
him. 

"  Kay,"  aaid  he,  at  last,  "  will  you  go 
fishing  with  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,'*  I  replied  ;  "  I  have  an 
engagement  in  the  morning  with  the 
Lady  Cinella?* 

"All  right,"  he  said;  *M  will  go 
about  ten  O'clock — shall  I  take  you 
there  in  the  boat  ?  I  sail  right  past  the 
Cherbury  landhig." 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  would  go 
there  with  him  in  the  boat. 

The  day  waa  lirimmhig  over  with  its 
summer  glories,  bright,  breezy,  radiant, 
when  Falcon  a  r  put  me  ashore  at  the 
Cherbury  landing,  and,  shifting  his 
sail  and  helm,  skimmed  lightly  away 
towards  the  fishing-grounds,  which 
were  more  than  a  mile  distant  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  winding 
path  led  from  the  landing  up  the  river- 
hank,  which  waa  at  this  place  Bome 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  procipitoufi, 
and  fringed  by  c^diirn  and  a  promiseu- 
OU3  undf  rgrowth.  Once  on  top  of  the 
bank,  yon  came  upon  a  broad  and  wlop- 
ing  lawn,  that  extended  sheer  back  to 
Mrs.  Cherbury 'a  house,  some  two  hun- 
dred   yards    distant — a    lawn    closely 


kempt,  and  mado  beautiful  with  foD- 
grown  forest  trees,  and  clumps  of  ahnjb- 
bery  of  various  kinds.  An  elastic  grav- 
el led  walk  ran  along  the  river-margin 
of  this  Itiwn  for  its  whol^  length,  whicb 
waa  more  than  half  a  mile.  This  walk, 
shaded  by  the  trees,  and  cooled  by  the 
little  breezes  that  came  ruffling  acmes 
the  river  below,  was  one  of  the  moei 
delirious  promenades  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. No  effort,  of  the  most  elaborate 
artifice  could  excel  what  Nature  had 
here  done  out  of  her  own  sweet  will 

Where  the  path  from  the  landing  came 
into  the  gravelled  walk  was  a  low* 
branching  elm-tree,  with  a  rustic  bench 
at  its  roots.  Upon  thiR  bench,  as  I 
came  up,  I  found  the  Lady  Cinella,  wait- 
ing for  me. 

"I  saw  you  in  the  boat  with  Fal- 
con ar,"  she  said,  simply,  **  as  aoon  as 
you  turned  the  point,  and  I  came  to 
meet  you.^^ 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  but  I 
could  not  catch  her  eye.  She  waa 
dressed  most  simply,  in  pure  white,  with 
a  touch  of  colored  ribbon  here  and 
there  by  vmy  of  relief,  and  a  belt  about 
her  waist,  Ujjon  her  head  was  a  straw 
hat,  broarl,  and  turned  downwards  in 
the  brim,  so  that  it  easily  concealed  her 
eyes  unless  her  head  was  lifted.  She 
carried  a  bunch  of  little  wild-flowers  in 
her  hand,  and  mostly  busied  hereelf 
with  these  as  we  talked,  looking  at 
them,  and  smelhng  them  contiDQallj. 
Now  that  I  am  writing  of  her,  my  recol- 
lection of  how  she  looked  that  day— so 
p(ierle^sly  beautiful,  so  sweetly  con- 
scious, so  maidenly  modest,  so  calm  An& 
self-possessed  withal — is  as  vivid  as  if  I 
had  just  come  from  the  meeting  a  mo* 
ment  ago, 

^'IrValk  with  me  a  little  way,**  she 
Bait],  "I  have  a  little  bower  further  on, 
where  I  cim  tal  k  with  you  undisturbed ;  ^ 
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and,  with  rapid  steps,  she  led  the  way 
along  the  gravelled  walk.  Presently 
we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  trees  upon 
the  river-bank  were  large  and  close 
together,  and  she  turned  short  about, 
following  a  faint,  narrow  path  which, 
after  one  or  two  turns,  led  to  the  foot 
of  a  giant  cedar-tree,  the  roots  of  which 
grappled  with  the  very  brink  and  mar- 
gin of  the  bluff.  Its  branches  had  been 
trimmed  away  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  a  slender  hand-rail  was  nailed 
breast  high  against  it,  reaching  to 
another  tree  several  yards  off,  and 
beneath  this  was  a  comfortable  seat, 
made  of  grape-withes,  twisted  fantasti- 
cally and  varnished.  Seated  here,  and 
resting  on  the  railing,  you  could  look 
down  and  see  the  river  right  beneath 
you,  deep  and  still ;  for  here  the  bluff, 
not  content  with  descending  sheer,  act- 
ually projected  far  over  the  water,  held 
in  place  and  kept  from  washing  away 
by  the  concerted  grapple  of  the  roots 
of  many  trees.  It  was  a  cool  and  quiet 
place,  with  the  house  only  seen  in 
glimpses  through  the  intervening  leaves, 
but  the  river  in  full  view. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Cinella ;  "  this  is  a 
favorite  retreat  of  mine,  and  is  sacred 
to  my  uses.  Here  I  can  quietly  fish,  or 
read  the  last  new  book,  or  sit  and  gaze 
out  on  the  beautiful  river,  just  as  I 
choose.  This  is  my  seat — you  can  see 
where  I  hang  my  hat  upon  this  dead 
limb,  and  toss  my  book  down  there 
when  it  tires  me." 

She  sat  down  in  the  place  she  had 
indicated,  facing  the  river,  and  I  stood 
by  her  side,  like  her,  gazing  out  over 
its  soft,  rippled  beauty.  Never  was 
there  fairer  scene.  The  broad  river, 
land-locked  like  a  lake,  so  quiet,  so 
still,  and  yet  so  civilized,  lay  full  before 
us,  and  sent  its  little  zephyrs  up  to  us 
to  cool  our  cheeks  and  brows.  Already 
half-way  across,  Falconar's  boat  was 
slowly  gliding  along,  scarce  bending 
before  the  faint  breeze,  like  a  swan,  fish- 
ing. A  solitary  fish-hawk  sailed  in  slow 
circles  far,  far  above  it,  his  clear  scream 
sent  back  in  faint  echoes  from  the 
woods  and  distant  curving  shores. 
With  a  rattling  cry  from  the  bank  near 


by,  a  kingfisher  darted  out,  smote  the 
water  with  a  rude  splash,  and  took  a 
fish  home  to  feed  his  young.  Two  or 
three  swallows  sailed  twittering  back 
and  forth  between  us  and  the  stream, 
while,  upon  a  grassy  point  some  hun- 
dreds of  yards  below,  a  single  kildeer 
sounded  its  quavering,  impatient  note. 
There  was  no  other  sound,  save  the 
drowsy  hum  of  bees  in  some  elder-blos- 
soms near  at  hand,  and  the  thin,  fine 
murmur  of  an  occasional  mosquito  that 
came  daintily  past  our  ears,  but  de- 
clined to  stop. 

So  she  sat  there,  and  I  stood  there, 
gazing  out  upon  the  quiet  scene,  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  break  the 
silence. 

"  Shall  I  not  hang  your  hat  up  for 
you  upon  its  a6customed  peg  ?  "  I  asked, 
holding  out  my  hand.  She  hesitated 
a  moment— a  moment  when  maiden 
shamefaccdness  was  loth  to  yield  to  the 
strong  will — then  quietly  undid  the 
strings  and  put  the  hat  in  my  hand. 
There  was  a  warm  glow  upon  her 
cheeks— a  glow,  not  a  blush — and  still 
her  eyes  declined  to  meet  mine,  in  a 
sort  of  consciousness  that  was  too  de- 
lightful for  me  not  to  tempt  it  often  as 
I  could. 

"  You  have  been  shedding  tears  since 
I  went  away  from  you  yesterday,"  said 
I,  coming  to  the  point,  "  and  I  do  not 
think  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
weeping  much  ?  " 

"  You  are  right.  I  do  not  weep  often. 
I  could  wish  I  did." 

**  Why  so,  Cinella  ?  "  said  I,  dwelling 
upon  the  word.  She  noticed,  and  I 
perceived  was  not  offended  by  the  fa- 
miliarity. 

"Tears  are  a  great  comfort,  Mr. 
Blanchfieur;  they  do  not  come  until 
the  overstrained  system  is  unbending. 
Tears  *  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to 
the  eyes,'  and  they  always  spring  from 
some  *  divine  despair,'  Mr.  Blanchfieur. 
There  are  despairs  which  are  not  divine 
— which  do  not  yield  the  sad  and  'ten- 
der harvest  of  a  tear." 

"  I  trust  you  do  not  speak  from  ex- 
perience, Cinella  ? " 

"I  do  not  know,  indeed  I  do  not 
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kaow,"  Bbe  said,  with  a  weary  iteration 
of  the  words  that  marked  painfully 
how  deep  tlio  doubt  was  in  lier  mind, 
"  I  fear  I  have  been  upon  the  bordera 
of  a  detipair  too  fearful  for  the  solace 
of  tears.  Mr.  Blanchfleur/'  she  cried 
suddenly,  aa  if  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
tell  me  what  was  on  her  mind^  "  Mr. 
Bbnchfleur,  there  are  iiionicnts  in  my  life 
when,  I  have  thought,  even  madaesa  it- 
self would  be  a  reliefl"    She  ahuddered. 

*'  What  are  those  moments  V^l  asked. 

"The  momenta/'  she  said,  while  a 
ghastly  sort  of  horror  painted  her  face 
with  a  Bickly  hue,  ^"^  the  moments  when^ 
driven  on  by  a  force  within  me  which  I 
cannot  withstand,  I  seem  to  put  forth 
my  win  in  a  giant  wrestling  effort,  and 
then,  immediately,  I  am  hruught  back 
to  a  consciousness  of  myself,  and  of  hav- 
ing done  some  friglitfu!  thing,  how  and 
why  I  know  not,  by  hearing  repeated  in 
my  ears  the  verses, 

'* '  IHU  Diglrtiogale  abAll  ubitn  lior  Tose, 
Till  bli»od  ahAll  stop  wbef o  water  flows, 
The  bttlf  ahn  lores  sluil  pine  and  diii. 
The  bttlf  she  loves  stmll  from  hor  ily  P^^ 

I  started,  and  she  saw  mc. 

*^  You  have  heard  the  words  before  ? " 
she  said. 

'^  Yes,  I  have  heard  them,  and  some 
of  the  stories  connected  with  them/^  I 
replied,  **  Answer  me  this,  Cinella : 
you  felt  that  force  within  you  and  heard 
those  verses  that  time  you  struck  Ade- 
laide Temple's  hound  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  covering  her  face, 
"  and  I  heard  them  again  when  Doctor 
Hoyt  said  the  poor  dog  was  dead," 

^'And  yesterday  again,  when  poor 
Mr.  Mionis  said  he  should  die  ?  ** 

'^  Ye»^,  yes  I  ^^  she  cried,  *'  then  too  ! 
then  too  1  And  when  I  hade  you  leave 
me — oh,  I  heard  it  then — ^louder  than 
ever  1 " 

"  Do  not  give  way,  Cinella,  for  there 
is  miicii  for  you  to  do.  I  wish  yon  to 
tell  me  all  you  can  recollect  of  that 
voice*  and  all  your  associations  with  it, 
as  you  have  promised.  And  I  think  I 
can  assure  you  beforehand  that  you 
ahall  never  hear  that  voice  again,  nor 
ever  be  tortnred  by  the  associations  thut 
grow  out  of  it.     Tell  mc  all^  Cinella." 


"  Never  t  never  ?  "  she  cried,  clasping 
her  hands  and  starting  forward  eagerly^ 
while  her  anxious  eyes  searched  my 
face.  *'  Kever  hear  it  any  more  I  Ob, 
bless  you  for  those  words  !  "  Then  shu 
sank  back  in  her  scat,  disappointed. 
**  But  I  see — you  fancy  all  this  is  a  mere 
delusion  of  the  imagination.  Yoa  an 
wrong.  My  mind  is  as  strong  aa  yotiza. 
Do  not  deceive  yyurselt" 

*'  Very  well.  Do  not  prejudge  me, 
GincUa.  How  can  I  conceive  what  thiB 
tiling  is  until  you  have  told  me  aboat 
it '{  " 

»  I  wiU  tell  you,"  said  abc.  "  Ko  ose 
else  lui3  spoken  to  me  as  you  have,  and 
I  will  give  you  confidences  that  1  hav* 
never  breathed  to  any  other  persoOg 
woman  or  man." 

*'  I  thank  yuu  for  those  wordSy  Cioelta. 
Kow,  go  on," 

"  Adelaide  Temple  calls  me  a  witch,"' 
she  began,  "  and  it  is  not  a  Tcry  met 
name ;  but,  as  I  do  not  know  exactlj 
what  a  w^itch  is,  nor  what  peculiar  pow* 
ers  nhe  may  possess,  I  really  cannot  »y 
whether  I  am  a  witch  or  noU*' 

*^  That  is  certainly  a  nal ye  coafeaaioiiy^ 
I  said,  smiling. 

^^  Nay,  you  must  not  laugh  at  me/*abt 
rejoined ;  **  I  say  I  do  not  know  aai 
thing  about  such  things^  All  1  do 
know  is,  I  have  a  sort  of  power  within 
me  which  other  people  do  not  posscaL** 

"Ah!"  said  1,  **8top  then5,ifyoo 
please  !     How  do  you  know  that  1^  ** 

''  How  ?     Because  I  feel  it  I  " 

"Feel  what?  Your  own  power^or 
other  people's  ?  ^^ 

'*  My  own,  of  course." 

**  Then,  you  know  your  own  power, 
but  do  not  know  the  power  that  oiher» 
possess.  How  can  you  aaauioe  Uiai 
yours  transcends  theirs  ? " 

*^  Oh,"  she  rejoined,  *'  you  arc  a  mail, 
and  must  have  reasons.  I  am  a  woman, 
and  am  content  to  know.  Besidea,  I 
have  seen  the  effects  of  this  power." 

«  Ah  !  effects  !  "  said  I ;  **  well,  tbey 
are  tangible  things,  at  least.  Go  on, 
Cinella." 

"  Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning,"  she 
said.  **  I  must  have  been  bom  with  an 
exceedingly  strong  and  healthy  nature. 
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for  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  have 
grown  up  a  hypochondriac,  even  if  I 
escaped  being  a  witch.  A  very  desolate 
orphan,  almost  from  birth,  the  earliest 
recollections  I  have — almost  the  only 
ones,  indeed — are  those  i^hich  hinge 
upon  those  fated 'verses.  They  seem  to 
me,  at  this  distance,  to  have  been 
my  only  cradle-songs,  and  certainly  I 
must  have  been  very  young  indeed 
when  I  heard  my  nurses  and  ayahs  re- 
peating them,  with  low  whisperings 
and  ominous  shakings  of  the  head. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
things  early  taught  me  to  regard  my- 
self as  a  being  apart,  and  reserved  for 
strange  and  sombre  destinies,  I  grew 
up  wholesomely,  in  an  exuberant,  vigor- 
ous sort  of  way  that  set  external  circum- 
stances at  defiance.  This  was  very  for- 
tunate for  mc,  for  one  of  my  earliest 
nurses  was  a  woman  who  afterwards 
became  mad,  and  who  could  not  have 
failed,  had  I  been  very  impressible,  to 
have  imprinted  some  of  her  own  gloom 
upon  my  spirit.  She  it  was,  I  suppose, 
that  first  taught  me  to  identify  those 
fated  rhymes  with  the  moment  of  my 
birth,  and  she  it  was  told  me  all  that 
melancholy  story  of  how  I  came  into 
the  world.  From  the  very  beginning,  I 
imagine,  these  people  had  identified  me 
with  the  fatal  powers  ascribed  to  me  in 
those  rhymes,  but  I  did  not  understand 
their  meaning  very  young.  Still,  it 
must  have  made  some  impression  upon 
my  mind  to  hear  them  ominously  re- 
peated every  time  my  kitten  died,  or 
my  toys  got  broke,  or  I  encountered 
any  other  of  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
childhood. 

*'  I  was  a  very  imaginative  child, 
passionate  and  wilful,  and  I  must  very 
early  have  been  conscious  of  a  sort  of 
magnetic  power  or  fascination  I  was 
capable  of  exerting  over  inferior  organi- 
zations. I  can  recollect,  when  a  young 
child,  taking  great  delight  in  putting 
forth  this  power  towards  birds,  chick- 
ens, and  other  pets.  Probably  the  won- 
der and  awe  I  was  able  by  this  means 
to  inspire  my  attendants  with  helped  to 
make  me  cultivate  the  power.  But  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  at  any 


time  associated  its  exercise  with  the 
operations  of  the  rhymes.  However, 
when  I  was  about  fourteen,  years  old,  I 
was  very  intimate  with  a  schoolmate,  a 
frail,  delicate,  nervous  little  girl,  who 
loved  me  with  a  devotion  I  could 
scarcely  understand,  and  who  had  been 
told  a  good  deal  of  my  past  history. 
One  day,  as  we  were  playing  together,  I 
persuaded  Elise  to  let  me  put  her  to 
sleep,  as  I  had  put  my  other  pets  to 
sleep.  She  consented,  and  I  made  the 
soothing  motions  I  had  been  used  to 
employ,  with  speedy  effect.  But,  my 
magnetic  passes  seemed  to  have  react- 
ed upon  myself  in  some  degree,  and  I 
found  my  thoughts  drifting  backwards 
to  all  the  old  ayah  used  to  tell  me,  and 
to  my  mother's  death,  and  the  terrible, 
terrible  rhymes.  Suddenly  Elise,  with 
a  shriek,  flung  herself  back,  and,  with 
bleached  lips  and  eyes  starting  with 
terror,  repeated  the  dreadful  words, 

"'Till  niK^tingale  shall  shun  her  rose, 
Till  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  fi*om  her  fly  I* 

Then,  she  was  seized  with  strong  con- 
vulsions, from  which  she  never  recover- 
ed, but  died  in  less  than  a  week." 

Cinclla  paused,  and  turned  her  white, 
working  face  away  from  me  a  moment, 
to  gaze  out  over  the  river.  Then  she 
resumed : 

**  The  death  of  Elise  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  me,  since  I  felt  that  I  was 
more  or  less  the  cause  of  it  by  my  own 
rashness.  But  it  was  not  until  I  over- 
heard the  servants  coupling  this  death 
with  my  destiny  and  with  those  hideous 
rhymes  that  I  learned  to  make  the  as- 
sociation myself— an  association  that  I 
have  never  ceased  to  make  since  then. 
Oh,  Mr.  Blanchfleur,  you  do  not  know 
what  a  dreadful  lot  mine  is — ^has  been, 
ever  since  that  day  I  There  are  mo- 
ments when,  knowing  what  every  one 
thinks  and  says  of  me,  I  have  such 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  world,  I '  feel 
tempted  to  rush  out  and  drag  them  all 
down  with  me  in  one  common  ruin. 
There  are  moments  when  I  loathe  and 
despise  myself  as  if  I  were  the  subject 
of  some  bestial  stroke  of  leprosy.  There 
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are  moments  T^hcn  I  am  stricken  with 
dread  and  horror  lest  some  new  victim 
may  be  demanded  by  my  cruel  fate.  Aod 
there  are  those  still  more  liorrible  lao- 
ments  when,  after  having  yielded  to  the 
supreme  evil  force  withio  me,  and  ex- 
erted my  8pell,  I  feel  that  there  is  one 
more  crime  upon  my  Botil,  and  bear 
thoae  verses  thunder  the  fact  in  my 
cars  !  Oh,  pity  me  !  pity  me  i  ^* 

"  Tliat  force  within  you,"  said  I,  gent- 
ly, **  what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  like  ?  how 
does  it  act  ? " 

**  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  describe 
it.  It  18  Bomething  like  that  uneasy 
impulse  which  drives  the  Bleep- walker. 
I  only  know  when  I  bave  obeyed  it  by 
bearing  the  rhyme.  It  is  an  hn pulse 
withm  me,  over  which  I  have  no  con- 
trol, to  send  out  my  majt^etic  power 
.towards  certain  persons,  and  so  do  them 
rihiirt." 

**Twtcc\  then,  when  you  breathed 
upon  the  lowers  for  me^  you  obeyed  that 
inward  impulse  without  any  voMtioa  of 
your  own  ?  '* 

**  Twice,"  she  said  ;  then  eagerly  ad  ti- 
ed, **  but  you  were  strong — it  could  not 
harm  you.     Your  will  controlled  mine.'' 

^*  Never  mind  that.  Bid  you  nevor 
exercise  this  power  by  an  act  of  your 
own  free  will  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  tempted  to  do  so,  often, 
when  people  have  provoked  nie,  by  call- 
ing me  a  witch.  But  I  have  only  done 
so  twice." 

"  Twice  ? " 

**  Twice  only — and  each  time  llie 
power  got  beyond  my  control.  Once, 
I  used  it  to  save  Adelaide  Temple." 

*'  To  save  her  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  loved  me,  devotedly,  and 
I  loved  her,  and  I  knew  that  something 
would  surely  happen  to  her  if  her  love 
continueti  So,  in  order  to  turn  her 
love  into  hate^  I  pretended,  in  her  pres- 
ence, to  put  my  spell  upon  her  brother 
Tom,  Alas  !  my  pretence  waa  only  too 
sad  a  reality  for  him  !  It  worked,  and 
he  died ^" 

"  Of  consumption — did  he  not  ?  " 

**  Bo  they  called  it,"  she  said,  gloomily. 

"  Made  worse  by  your  refusal  to  marry 
Mm  ?  *» 


"  Yes ;  but  bow  c^me  he  to  throw 
himself  at  my  feet  as  he  did  ? " 

*'  Why,  what  do  you  suppose  ?  What 
brought  Mr.  Minnia  to  the  dust  yester- 
day, Cinelta  ? '' 

**  He  is  the  second  instance  of  which 
I  spoke." 

''  Mr.  MiDDifl  1 " 

'^  Alas  t  yes  I  I  saw  that  my  power 
over  him  gave  him  eloquence  and  Ufe. 
I  fancied  by  exerting  it  I  coiikl  makie  a 
good  preacher  of  him*  Instead  of 
that ^" 

"  Instead  of  that  he  has  become  noth- 
ing at  all  without  you.  He  is  a  toper 
who  misses  his  dram  whea  you  tat 
away.  It  was  wrong  to  make  a  sot  of 
the  poor  man,  Cinella." 

"  Alas  1  alas  !  "  she  criedi  claspbf 
her  hands  piteously,  **  I  have  soffignd 
for  it  1  »^ 

"  You  have  indeed  suffered,  my  poor 
Oinella,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  yoa 
shall  BU0er  any  more.  You  have  suffer- 
ed not  only  in  person,  but  in  reputation, 
for  Falconar  and  Adelaide,  by  careful 
collation  of  coincidences,  and  cartful 
building  up  of  theories^  have  made 
almost  as  bad  a  case  out  against  you  on 
you  have  managed  to  make  out  againsl 
yourself.  You  are  palpably  a  ivit^h, 
my  Lady  Cinella,  and,  palpably,  I  niu^ 
exorcise  you." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  *' 

"  What  I  say,  Cinella ;  that,  if  you 
are  not  a  witch,  you  are  certainly  be- 
witched, and  some  subtle  ejcoicistn  u 
needed  to  break  the  ruthless,  aoul^crodh 
ing  spelh'' 

I  designedly  spoke  aa  with  a  certdo 
consciousness  of  power,  confident  thai 
in  her  present  nervous  state  my  tooe 
would  not  be  without  their  iniluciice. 
She  watched  my  face  with  a  painl^ 
sort  of  eagerness,  in  which  hope  stnig* 
gled  with  a  wish  to  believe  in  my  power. 

*^  Can  you — will  you "  she  begaa. 

''  Patience,  Cinella  1 ''  I  replied,  ? iiry 
calmly ;  *'  let  us  first  find  out  what  them 
is  for  us  to  do.  Those  dreadful  rbytnis 
which  are  so  constantly  ringing  ia  yotir 
brain — ^what  do  they  mean  ?  ** 

And  I  slowly  and  emphatically  re- 
peated : 


II 
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**  *  Tin  nightingale  shall  shun  her  rose. 
Till  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flowSi 
The  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly  I  > " 

"  Oh,  hush  I  hush  I  "  she  cried,  put- 
ting her  hands  to  her  ears,  '*  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  any  one  repeat  them  1  It 
seems  as  if  the  dark  effort  of  wiU  must 
come — must  come  I  " 

"  It  sJiatt  not  I "  I  replied,  sternly ; 
**  it  shall  not  come  so  long  as  I  am  pres- 
ent, rest  assured  of  that,  Cinella."  She 
bclieyed  me,  and  her  weary,  anxious  face 
grew  more  quiet  and  composed  at  once. 
My  spell  was  working  like  a  charm. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  I  said ;  "  what  do 
those  verses  mean — if  they  have  any 
meaning  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know — I  never  tried  to 
analyze  them ;  oh,  my  friend,  we  do  not 
philosophize  about  spectres  when  we 
are  dying  from  fright !  What  do  they 
mean  ?  Some  dreadful  iteration  of 
calamity,  never  to  cease  until  things 
that  are  impossible  have  come  to  pass — 
I  know  not  what." 

"  Tou  understand  their  meaning  to  be 
metaphorical,  of  course  ? " 

"  How  metaphorical  ? "  she  asked. 

"  If  they  have  any  truth,  it  is  not  a 
literal  truth.  If  you  work  this  evil, 
you  do  not  do  so  to  the  literal  extent 
those  verses  imply.  By  no  means  the 
half  of  those  whom  you  love  do  pine 
and  die — by  no  means  the  half  shun 
and  hate  you." 

"  In  that  sense,"  said  she,  hesitating 
a  moment,  "  of  course,  they  are  not  lit- 
erally true." 

"Very  well,  then— their  meaning  is 
metaphorical,  Cinella,"  said  I,  suddenly, 
and  bending  an  intense  look  upon  her ; 
"  do  you  remember  that  sweet  Persian 
fable  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rose, 
their  constant  loves,  and  the  laments 
which  pain  the  evening  air  for  the  hun- 
dred leaves  that  *  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground  ? ' " 

She  answered  nothing,  but  still  sent 
her  eyes  to  meet  mine.  "  Suppose, 
Cinella,  the  nightingale  should  become 
dimly  conscious  of  a  calamity  to  the 
rose,  and  to  avert  that  should  wander 
off,  desolate  and  heart-sick,  but  resolute 


in  her  purpose :  would  not  that  fulfil 
the  verses'  meaning  ?  " 

A  warm,  vivid  blush  overspread  her 
neck  and  face  to  the  temples,  and  dwelt 
purply  at  the  tips  of  her  ears ;  but,  for 
all  that,  brave  woman  as  she  was,  she 
did  not  f&lteT  nor  cast  down  her  eyes. 
Looking  me  full  in  the  face,  she  an- 
swered : 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Blanchfleur, 
but  the  verse  will  never  be  fulfilled  in 
that  way.  I  know  my  dark  destinies 
too  well  ever  to  dare  to  couple  another's 
with  them.  The  nightingale  will  never 
find  her  rose— will  never  permit  herself 
to  find  him.  She  will  never  rest  her 
foot,  however  weary,  anywhere  long 
enough  to  woo  or  to  be  wooed  by  any 
rose  of  the  garden." 

"  How  if  she  could  not  help  it,  Ci- 
nella ?  How  if  a  power  still  greater 
than  her  own  commanded  her  both  to 
woo  and  to  be  wooed  ?  How  if  the 
nightingale  was  already  shunning  her 
rose,  and  helplessly  beating  her  wings 
in  despairing  efforts  to  escape  from  it, 
that  so  she  might  keep  the  calamity 
away  ? " 

She  bowed  her  head  into  her  hands. 
"  No  1  no  I  no  I  "  she  cried,  with  a  sob- 
ing  sort  of  horror.  *.*  I  shall  never  love 
mortal  man,  and  mortal  man  shall  never 
love  me  1    Never  1 " 

''It  is  too  late,  Cindla / "  I  said. 

Then  she  sprang  upon  her  feet  and 
would  have  fled  away,  but  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  her  arm  and  forced  her,  with 
gentle  power,  to  be  calm. 

"  Cinella  I  "  I  said,  "  it  is  too  late, 
and  we  must  accept  our  destinies  as 
they  fall."  I  was  conscious  of  a  change 
wrought  in  my  voice  by  the  great  emo- 
tion I  felt,  but  I  gazed  out  over  the 
quiet  waters,  and  told  my  story  quietly 
as  I  could. 

"  Cinella,  I  believe  that  when  two 
souls  are  brought  into  close  relations 
one  with  the  other,  there  is  a  natural 
impulse  in  them  to  struggle  for  the 
mastery,  and  this  struggle  goes  on  until 
the  stronger  soul  is  able  to  compel,  by 
various  means,  the  weaker  to  submit  to 
it.  Yesterday,  Cinella,  there  was  a 
struggle  betwixt  your  soul  and  mine, 
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when  you  breathed  upon  that  tropic 
flower,  and  sought  through  its  odbrs  to 
send  your  magnetic  powers  upon  me  to 
subdue  me  to  your  will,  as  you  have  so 
often  subdued  others.  I  knew  the 
struggle  was  to  come,  yet  I  did  not  fear 
it,  for  I  was  strong  in  my  consciousness 
of  my  love  for  you,  and  I  felt  sure  that 
love  would  not  yield  to  any  other  weak- 
er force.  Our  wills  were  brought  into 
collision,  Cinella  ;  our  entire  spirits  met 
to  fight  for  the  mastery.  Instead  of 
that  contest  there  was  coalition.  In- 
stead of  the  struggle  there  was  recogni- 
tion. Our  two  souls  met  as  they  had 
not  met  before  since  the  hour  when 
they  were  torn  from  the  pure  land  of 
spirits — ^met,  and,  in  spite  of  the  encum- 
brances of  matter,  recognized  each 
other,— met,  and  fraternized,  and  made 
a  pledge  to  each  other  that  henceforth 
they  should  never  be  strangers  any 
more.    Is  it  not  so,  Cinella  ?  " 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  murmured, 
**  It  is  so  I  " 

**  Yes,  it  is  so,  Cinella  I  The  union 
then  formed,  what  power  on  earth  can 
break  ?  The  bondte  then  sealed,  what 
material  force  shall  dare  to  try  unloose  ? 
You  are  mine,  Cinella !  mine  because 
you  have  always  been  so — mine  because 
in  that  pure  primeval  order  of  things, 
to  which,  after  this  little  rude  fever  of 
life,  we  are  anxious  to  go  back,  our 
spirits  were  made  kindred,  and  joined 
unto  one  another  forever  and  forever  I 
Cinella,  bride  of  my  spirit,  I  bid  you 
become,  freely  and  fearing  nothing, 
bride  also  of  my  flesh.  Come — oh, 
come  ! " 

She  half  rose  as  I  opened  my  arms, 
and  looking  at  me  with  eyes  of  love 
and  longing,  but  with  dread  still  there, 
gasped  out :  *'  The  spell !  the  spell !  " 

''  The  spell !  "  I  cried,  still  holding 
out  my  arms  to  her,  still  urging  her  to 
me  with  eyes  out  of  which  my  love 
looked,  full  face — "  the  spell  I  Is  it  not 
banished  forever  ?  Did  it  not  break 
when  your  spirit  nestled  to  mine,  as  a 
sister  flees  to  her  brother  for  protection 
and  support  ?  The  spell !  It  is  gone — 
gone  forever  1     Come,  Cinella  I  come  !  " 

Like  a  bird  to   its  nest,  after  long 


weary  wandering,  so,  with  a  soft  ngh, 
she  flattered  to  my  arms,  and  lay  there 
trembling,  while  I  clasped  her  doae^ 
close,  and  kissed  her,  and  whispered, 

"  Mine  1  my  own  I  " 

**  Mine  I  my  own  1 "  she  murmured, 
in  reply. 

— God  I  what  was  that  voice  in  the 
airr-above — below — I  knew  not  where, 
clear,  ringing,  unmistakable,  inexorable 
as  fate,  singing : 

**  Till  nigbtisgale  shall  shun  her  rose. 
Till  blood  shall  stop  where  water  flows, 
The  half  she  loves  shall  pine  and  die. 
The  half  she  loves  shall  from  her  fly  I 

With  a  shriek  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get, Cinella  tore  herself  from  my  arms. 
"  The  voice  I  the  voice  !  "  she  cried. 
"It  is  death!"  Then,  ere  I  could 
guess  her  purpose,  though  I  saw  a  mad 
and  desperate  frenzy  in  her  eyes,  she 
cried,  "It  is  death,  but  not  to  you — to 
me !  to  me  I  " 

She  sprang  upon  the  seat,  turned  her 
face  to  me  once  more — "  Farewell  I "  she 
cried,  and  with  one  vdld  leap  flung  her- 
self over  the  hand-rail,  and  down,  down 
into  the  quiet  river  below  !  I  heard 
her  rushing  downward  through  the  air, 
I  heard  the  plunge ;  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, I  saw  a  white,  upturned  face  be- 
low me, — and  leaped  in  to  save  her — to 
save  her  or  die  with  her. 

When  I  rose,  she  was  but  a  yard  or 
two  off",  and  a  single  stroke  brought  me 
to  her  side. 

"  Cinella  !  "  I  cried,  *'  Cinella  !  " 

"  Away !  away  I "  she  shrieked  through 
the  water  that  bubbled  at  her  lips,  and 
madly  she  thrust  me  off ;  **  away  !  I 
will  not  have  your  blood  upon  my 
hands  I  "     Then  she  sank  once  more. 

With  desperate  energy  I  dived  for 
her,  and  seized  her  by  the  girdle  at  her 
waist,  and  brought  her  to  the  surface 
once  again,  limp,  gasping,  drowning. 

"  Cinella  I  I  siive  you  or  die  with 
you  1 " 

The  agony  of  drowning,  the  blind, 
helpless  despair  of  that  last  moment 
overbore     even     her    iron    resolution 
Turning,  she  clutched  me,  like  a  vice 
convulsively    about    the    tliroat    wit 
both  arms,  and  clung  there  like  a  lir 
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pet  to  the  rock.  I  was  indeed  to  die 
with  her,  for  I  could  not  save  her.  To 
struggle  was  in  vain.  Her  arms  stran- 
gled me — her  long  garments  hampered 
me  about.    With  a  vain  effort,  a  feeble 


cry,  I  wrestled  a  moment,  then  sank, 
down,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  knew  no  more — except  that  apoca- 
lyptic world  of  images  which  is  un- 
sealed for  him  who  drowns. 


PART  V. 

*•  There  was  a  man  in  our  iowa. 
He  was  so  wondrons  wise, 
Ue  jumped  into  a  brier-bush, 
And  Bcratched  out  both  his  eyes  I  '* 


A  BTRONO  smell  of  brandy  and  mus- 
tard, a  sense  of  soreness  and  aching,  and 
of  having  been  unmercifully  poulticed, 
the  dim  consciousness  of  a  frightful 
danger,  of  almost  death,  of  a  coming 
back  from  that  bourne  amid  pangs 
sharper  than  the  agony  of  birth  itself— 
and  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  was  in  my 
bed  at  Falconar's,  and  the  morning  sun 
was  streaming  in  at  the  east  windows, 
and  his  cigar  diffused  a  fragrant  odor 
through  all  the  smell  of  brandy  and 
mustard,  and  Falcouar  sat  there  at  the 
table,  smoking,  and  singing  the  above 
rough  rhyme  to  a  tune  as  rough. 

"  Falconar  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes  ! "  he  cried,  springing  up,  "  I 
thought  your  worship  would  wake 
when  you  heard  the  lark."  He  came  to 
me  and  took  my  hand.  "  And  how  are 
you,  old  fellow,  about  this  time  ?  Fever 
all  gone,  I  see — want  your  breakfast, 
don't  you  ?  I  never  heard  that  hanging 
would  spoil  a  man's  appetite,  half  done 
— much  less  drowning." 

"Falconar,"  said  I,— "Cinella "  I 

could  say  no  more. 

"  She  is  all  right  now,  Hoyt  says. 
IVe  just  come  from  there — rode  over  at 
daybreak.  She  had  a  near  thing  of  it, 
though,  much  nearer  than  you,  my  boy ; 
but  she  has  comx)letely  come  round, 
and  will  do  very  well." 

"  Thank  God'l " 

"  Amen  !  "  lie  said  ;  "  but  now,  wash 
your  face  and  have  some  breakfast. 
Shall  I  ring  for  it  ?  You  must  be  very 
hungry — a  cold  bath  always  makes  one 
feel  wolfish." 

"  I  will  get  up  and  dress,"  I  said  ;  "  I 
feel  quite  strong,  though  somewhat  be- 
wildered." 


"  Bewildered  I  "  he  answered,  with  a 
laugh ;  "  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Drown- 
ing is  a  thing  calculated  to  bewilder  a 
man,  I  don't  care  how  self-possessed  he 
may  be  upon  ordinary  occasions." 

While  I  was  breakfasting,  he  sat  by, 
whistlixfg,  and  eyeing  me  curiously. 

"  Kay,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you'd  tell 
me  what  the  dickens  you  two  were  do- 
ing in  the  water,  anyhow— flopping  in 
one  after  the  other,  like  an  eagle  afler  a 
fish-hawk  I " 

"I  will,"  I  answered,  "if  you  will 
first  tell  me  how  we  were  rescued." 

"  What  I  didn't  you  see  me  ? " 

"  You  !  " 

"  Me  I  I  was  the  hero  of  the  moment 
— ^fished  you  both  out,  and  carried  both 
of  you  up  the  bank  !  Wow  I  but  my 
back  aches  now,  when  I  think  of  it  I 
You  didn't  see  me  ?  Why,  you  must 
have  heard  me,  anyhow." 

"  Heard  you  ?  when  ?  where  ? " 

He  laughed.  "I  might  have  guessed 
you  were  too  busy  at  that  interesting  mo- 
ment. Why,  it  is  all  in  a  nutshell.  The 
fish  wouldn't  bite,  so  I  up  anchor  and 
turned  to  beat  for  home  again.  Coming 
round  over-against  the  Cherbury  shore, 
I  chanced  to  look  up  at  the  deep-water 
bluff,  as  they  call  it,  where  the  great 
cedar  stands,  when  I  saw — well,  I'm  a 
modest  man,  Kay,  and  I  shall  not  repeat 
what  I  saw.  At  any  rate,  I  fancied  I 
had  no  business  to  be  looking  on,  with- 
out giving  you  warning ;  and  besides,  I 
didn't  know  but  what  the  Lamia  might 
be  strangling  you  in  dead  earnest,  so  I 
just  sang  out " 

"  Sang  out  1  what,  in  Heaven's 
name  ? " 

"  Why,  what  else  but  the  old  rhyme, 
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to  give  you  notice  you  were  playing 

with  fire : 

^'  *  TLlt  n^shtlngalo  tha.\\  Bhtin  ber  rose, 
TfU  blood  Bball  *top  whcTH  water  flotra, 
The  half  sho  Iotcb  ihnll  pine  and  die. 
The  htdf  she  lores  ihall  from  her  fly  I  "* 

It  was  the  same  tune,  the  same  voice 
I  hud  heard  1 

**  That  was  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Me  I  who  else  could  you  suppose  it 
was  ?  '* 

*^That,  theD,  was  what  made  her 
pliingein;'an(i  I  toKl  hini  all  the  whole 
hiistory,  from  first  to  hi^t. 

He  pulled  a  very  long  face,  whistled 
dolefully,  and  looked  greatly  puzzled. 
"You  think  the  whole  mystery  ia 
solved,  then,  and  our  witch  is  nothing 
but  the  cretiture  of  imaginatioA  and  apt 
coincidence  ? " 

*'  What  else  could  it  be  ? '"  I  answered. 

"  Wcl!/'  lie  rejoined,  "  since  you  are 
going  to  marry  her,  I  congratulate  you 
upon  your  faith  in  the  preiuiaea." 

He  mused  for  awhile,  then  burst  out 
into  a  great  laugh.  "  At  least,"  he 
cried,  "  we  will  have  to  believe  in  the 
Atlghan,  since  you  have  unquestionably 
.broken  hia  spell.  You  have  had  my 
'vitnva  upon  the  rose  and  nightingale 
bu^inesa,  and  snrely^  if  there  ever  wa3 
an  oceasion  upon  which  blood  slopped 
where  water  flowed,  it  was  yesterday, 
when  you  two  lay  drowning  in  each 
other's  arms^  and  eight  feet  of  clear 
water  gently  gliding  over  you  I  Ah, 
this  sc^rcerv,  this  aorceiy — what  a  shal- 
low  business  it  ia,  after  all  I 

"  '  Then  bo  these  juggliii|r  fiends  no  more  beUev'd, 
Tliiit  paUer  with  uh  in  adDeibk>£eni»e; 
That  ki'L'p  tho  word  ol  promiso  to  our  ear, 
A.iid  break  it  to  our  hope  !  *  * ' 

•*  Come,  Faleonar,"  said  I,  "  have  your 
horse  put  in,  and  drive  me  ovei"  to  see 
Cinella.  I  know  how  nervous  she  must 
he,  and  what  a  happy  revubion  she  w^ill 
experience  when  I  tell  her  what  you 
have  told  me.  It  will  complete  her 
cure." 

*'  You  will  not  see  Cinella  to-4ay,  old 
friend,"  said  he,  gravely.  *'  These 
things  have  been  too  much  for  her — ehe 
is  very  ill !  " 

It  was  so  indeed.  There  had  been  too 
great  stress  put  upon  even  her  strong 


brain  and  brave  heart,  ami,  under  tJw 
shock  of  yesterday's  events,  she  bad 
broken  completely  down,  her  reason  it- 
self reeling  before  the  blow*  For  manj 
weeks  she  hovered  betwixt  life  and 
death,  nor  were  we  sure  during  all  thii 
period  if  her  mental  health  would  ever 
completely  return  to  her.  There  was 
first  a  furious  brain-fever,  and  when  the 
madne^  and  terror  of  this  was  sabdned^ 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  low  oerrous  ferer^ 
and  a  dull  period  of  inanity  and  ud- 
consciousness  that  w^as  still  more  paia* 
ful  to  witness.  Dr.  Hoyt  looked  toj 
grave,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  tiy- 
ing  to  prepare  me  for  the  worst,  bnt  1 
never  lost  hope.  I  knew  better  than  he 
did  the  dreadful  excitement  of  mind  in 
which  she  had  been  living  so  long,  and 
I  knew  how  dreadful  must  be  the  slni^- 
gle  ere  *ihe  could  entirely  throw  off  tbii 
incubus. 

Mrs.  Cliorbury,  who  loved  her  ni«ee 
with  a  perfect  affection,  obejed  Dr. 
Hoyt -8  suggestion^  and  offered  me  i 
room  in  her  house,  which  I  did  ocvt 
hesitate  to  accept,  to  be  near  Cinella. 
But  the  poor  sufferer  would  not  tolenie 
my  presence  during  all  the  time  ^ 
fever  lasted.  I  never  went  near  her  hot 
she  ifhi'ank,  and  shivered,  and  beckoned 
me  away,  ^shrieking  out  the  terrible 
verses,  which  seemed  to  hauut  her  all  I 
the  time. 

At  last,  however,  she  waked  oae  day 
out  of  a  deep  sleep,  conscious,  and  sesii 
for  me  to  see  her.  When  I  came,  and 
kissed  her,  she  bade  me  sit  by  the  bed, 
and  hold  her  hand. 

*^I  have  had  a  vision^"  she  said,  '*a 
vision  of  forgiveness.  Perhaps  I  shall 
not  die  now,  but,  even  if  I  do,  tile  cum 
I  know^  is  removed." 

She  was  too  weak  to  tell  me  then,  boi 
afterwards  she  said  that  in  ber  dream 
the  AlTghan  hud  appeared  to  hex,  and 
told  her  in  substance  that  the  condi- 
tions of  his  curse  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
henceforth  she  would  be  fiiee  from  its 
pressure.  I  think  that  if  she  had  not 
had  this  dream,  she  would  bare  snrelj 
died,  so  broken  did  she  aeein,  so  weak. 
After  this  she  slowly  came  round,  bnt 
how  changed  from  my  glorionn  Cinrlla 
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was  that  pale  and  feeble  figure,  that 
could  scarcely  lift  her  hand  to  her 
mouth — all  her  splendid  hair  shorn 
away,  and  her  rich,  full  voice  dwindled 
down  into  a  whisper  1 

"  She  does  not  react  as  she  should," 
said  Dr.  Hoyt  to  me.  **I  am  afraid 
there  is  something  of  the  witch  hanging 
over  her  still.  We  must  ])ring  her  old 
friends  to  see  her." 

Falconar  had  already  come  round, 
and  sent  in  by  me  to  ask  Cinella^s  for- 
giveness. But  Adelaide  Temple  con- 
tinued still  obdurate.  Falconar  had  as 
much  influence  over  her  as  any  other 
person — ^in  fact,  they  were  shortly  to  be 
married — but  she  would  run  the  risk 
of  his  displeasure  sooner  than  believe  in 
Cinella. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Falconar  to  the 
Doctor  and  me,  "  Adelaide  and  I  were 
the  chief  witnesses  of  her  mesmeric 
practices  upon  poor  Tom,  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  convince  her  they  were  all 
right." 

I  explained  why  Cinella  had  acted  as 
she  did.  **  I  can  see  it  all,"  he  answer- 
ed, "  but  the  deuce  is  in  me  if  I  can  get 
Adelaide  to  look  through  my  spectacles. 
Besides,  there's  the  dog-case— she  is 
always  talking  about  Fido ;  and  I  can- 
not give  her  any  satisfaction,  for  I  don^t 
understand  about  Fido  myself." 

"  Are  you  sure  no  poison  was  used, 
Doctor  ? "  asked  I. 

"Not  sure!  I  tested  for  several 
things,  arsenic,  strychnine,  &c. — but 
why  poison  ?  Cinella  did  not  adminis- 
ter it :  who  else  could  have  had  a  mo- 
tive to  do  so  ? " 

— The  next  morning,  quite  early,  Fal- 
conar came  driving  up,  in  triumphant 
style,  escorting  a  lady.  It  was  Adelaide 
Temple !  She  passed  hurriedly  into 
Cinclla's  room,  while  Falconar,  with  his 
most  boisterous  manner,  came  into  the 
room  where  Hoyt  and  I  were  sitting, 
leading  by  the  ear  black  John,  Miss 
Temple's  coachman,  who  stood  before 
us  in  a  very  penitent  way,  twirling  his 
hat,  and  eyeing  the  Doctor  askance,  as 
if  afraid  of  being  dissected  alive. 

"  There,  now,  you  black  rascal,  plead 
your  own  case  I  " 


"  Degemplum  mustn't  be  hard  on  me," 
said  John,  "  but  I  killed  dat  dar  dog  I " 

"  He  means  Fido,"  explained  Fal- 
conar. 

"  You  killed  the  dog— how  ? "  asked 
Hoyt. 

"  Piscned  him,  sar — roach-piseo — wat 
I  found  in  de  kitchen  closet,  sar," 

**  How  come  you  to  do  such  a  thing  ? " 

"  Why  you  see,  sar,  when  Miss  C'nella 
guv  me  de  squrl  an'  told  me  to  gin  it  to 
de  dog  wid  my  compel  ments,  de  devil 
he  jest  got  in  me  and  put  me  in  mind 
o'  how  dat  dog  he  bit  me  oncst — so  I 
got  de  pisen  and  smeared  it  all  inside 
de  squrl  nice — 'deed,  sar,  I  never  did  it 
myself— it  was  de  devil  done  it  through 
me." 

"The  devil  wouldn't  have  hung  in 
your  stead  if  you  had  killed  any  one,, 
you  black  murderer  you,"  said  Hoyt. 

When  John  was  gone,  Falconar  told 
us  that  our  talk  of  poison,  and  of  a 
motive  for  the  act,  had  reminded  him 
of  John's  scarcely-conce.iled  antipathy 
to  Fido.  He  had  gone  over  there  at 
once,  and  pounced  upon  John  so  sud- 
denly as  to  take  him  by  surprise,  and 
frighten  him  into  confession  before  he 
recovered  his  wits. 

"  I  made  him  tell  Adelaide  what  he 
had  done,  and  then  I  said  to  her,  *  This 
is  a  sample  of  the  suspicions  we  have 
been  harboring  against  this  poor  dying 
girl,  and  of  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest.'  This  broke  her  down,  Kay ; 
she  burst  out  crying,  called  herself  all 
sorts  of  wretches  and  other  bad  names, 
and  demanded  to  be  brought  here  im- 
mediately, to  ask  pardon  for  all  her 
crimes.  I  agree  with  the  painter  in 
Browning's  drama :  Love  and  hate  are 
very  near  akin — *  the  very  warders  each 
of  the  other's  borders.'  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Adelaide  has  been  very  happy  one 
moment  since  she  and  Cinella  fell  out." 

"  Cinella  loves  her  very  dearly,"  I 
said. 

— In  the  meanwhile.  Doctor  Hoyt 
was  setting  to  rights  another  one  of 
Cinella's  mauvais  sujets.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Minnis  had  been  haunting  the  house 
ever  since  Cinella's  illness,  but  without 
ever  coming  in.    Like  a  ghost  I  had 
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seen  him  gliding  in  and  out  the  shruT> 
beries,  or  sliding  along  the  river-walk, 
a  spectral  figure  to  meet  by  moonlight. 

One  day  Dr.  Hoyt  saw  kim  in  the 
garden,  and  called  to  mc  in  wonder  to 
t^U  him  what  it  was*     I  explained. 

"  Ob  I  hini  I "  Baid  he,  in  a  tone  of 
supreme  contempt. 

^* Doctor^"  m\d  I,  "why  don't  you 
give  that  man  some  medicine  ?  " 

*'  lie  never  asked  me,"  said  Hoyt, 
curtly.  "  Besides,  who'd  physic  a 
ghost,  if  he  could  help  it  ?  '* 

"  But  the  man  will  die,  won't  he  ?  ^' 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder— he  has  nothing 
but  his  piety  to  live  on,  and  that's  thin- 
ner than  w)iey.    I^o  great  los3,  though.'* 

**  Can't  you  cure  him  ?  It  would 
have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  Cinella  if 
he  were  to  ciie."  And  I  told  him  about 
her  connection  with  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman. 

*^Cure  him?"  said  Dr.  Hoyt;  "I 
don't  know — perhaps  I  might.  It  is 
not  much  trouble  to  thicken  thin  por- 
ridge ;  the  bother  iji,  you  get  nothing  for 
it  when  you're  done.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

*'  Out  yonder,  by  the  grape-treliiB." 

Dr.  Hoyt  went  out,  hatlesaj  and  I  saw 
him  steal  upon  the  urdt»ppy  divine, 
pounce  upon  him,  and  capture  him  like 
a  rogue  caught  m  fifffriinte  dtlktu.  He 
led  him  to  the  house,  and  into  the  room 
where  v/e  were. 

**  I  have  explained  to  Mr.  M iunia  how 
glad  we  are  to  mv  him,"  said  he  to  me, 
very  gravely,  **  and  how  much  good  hia 
prayers  will  do  ua  all."  And  then  and 
there,  sending  for  Mrs.  Clierbiiiy  and 
the  household,  he  made  Mr.  Minnis  read 
the  pmyers  of  the  Church  "  tor  our  sick 
ftisUT  " — those  beautiful  prayers  ! — and 
otTcr  up  bi3  own  weak  petition  besides. 
When  im  was  going,  tUe  Doctor  said  to 
him :  "  You  must  come  again  to-mor- 
row, and  pray  by  Miss  Cherbury'a  bed- 
side. I  til  ink  the  sound  of  your  voice 
wOl  be  of  use  to  her." 

After  he  had  taken  leave,  Dr.  Hoyt 
gave  utterance  to  a  strong  expre^ii^ion 
of  disgust :  ''  Never  my  weak  as  water 
again  !  say  weak  as  Alinnis  1  There  is 
only  one  way  to  cure  him — that  is,  by 
*  exalting  his  horn  ! '      Til  make  him 


think  his  office  is  such  an  icdi^ccpeiiMble 
and  lofty  one,  totally  irre5i>ectiTe  of  tbt 
person  who  holds  it,  that  be  will  gitn 
importance  in  his  own  eyefl^  and  so  g«t 
fibre  to  his  flabby  mui*cles.  I  will  make 
his  body  fat  by  puffing  him  up  with 
spiritual  pride.  Faugh  I  I'd  rather 
physic  a  whole  school  of  hjgterie 
Bchool-girls  than  one  such  weak  faj»- 
teric  man !  " 

The  Bubtle  Doctor  diagnosed  Hr. 
Mitinia'  malady  aright.  He  flatter^ 
him,  and  purred  to  him,  and  made 
much  of  him,  and  showed  hira  how 
weak  and  prostrate  Cinella  was,  and 
how  important  his  ministrations  were 
to  her.  The  poor  fool !  Then^  be  per- 
suaded him  to  try  a  little  gentle  tonic 
on  hia  own  account,  got  a  pair  of 
dumb'bclls  into  his  hands,  mounted 
him  on  a  lifyd-trotting  horse,  and  final- 
ly, when  quite  sure  there  was  no  danger 
of  a  relapse,  dismissed  him  to  the  «e«r 
side,  to  get  his  health  quite  restoredj 
for  '•  his  parishioners^  sake  " — dismiMed 
liim  comparatively  another  man  t 

^*And  that  is  the  last  case  we  shall 
have  of  llie  Cinella  disease,^*  aaid  Dc 
Hoyt,  when  Minnis  had  gone  away; 
**tbat  in,"  added  he,  quickly,  **wheo 
you  are  cured,  Blanchfieur,— which  will 
be  before  long,  I  judge,  since  you  are 
convalescent  now,  and  will  bo  quite 
well  as  soon  as  you  are  married  1 " 

Married  I 

— Cinella  had  got  well  rapidly  from 
the  moment  of  her  reconciliation  with 
Adelaide.  Still,  she  remained  nenroas 
and  delicate,  and  Dr.  Hoyt  said  a  sea- 
voyage  and  long  change  of  scene  was 
almost  Becessary  for  her  complete  re- 
habilitation. Mrs.  Cherbury  wiia  too 
old  to  care  alxjut  leaving  home,  so  Hojt 
bluntly  told  me  I  must  marry  my  swdet- 
heart  and  go  abroad  with  her.  An  early 
day  had  been  set  for  Falconar's  mamag« 
with  Adelaide,  and  Cinella  consented 
that  our  marriage  should  take  place  at 
the  same  time.  We  wTote  to  Mr.  Hin- 
nis  to  come  on  and  perform  the  cet»- 
mony,  but  he  excused  himself  upon  the 
plea  of  other  important  engagements. 

**  I'll  wager  he  is  courting,  blmsdf,^ 
said  Dr.  Hoyt, 
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And  80  it  turned  out,  for  he  came 
back  to  Wormleigh  presently,  a  well 
man,^nd  introduced  the  people  to  his 
wife,  a  little  plump,  partridge-eyed 
woman,  who  ruled  her  husband  like  an 
elder  in  Israel.  I  suppose  Mr.  Miunis 
must  have  told  his  good  lady  about  his 
experiences  with  Cinella ;  at  any  rate, 
Mrs.  Minnis  never  could  prevail  upon 
herself  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Mrs. 
Blanchfleur,  but  hated  her,  as  long  as 
they  remained  in  that  parish,  as  only  a 
little  black-eyed  woman  can  hate. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  Wormleigh 
when  Falconar  was  married  to  Ade- 
laide, and  I  to  Cinella.  There  was  no 
more  talk  of  the  witch.  There  would 
have  been,  probably,  but  my  bride's 
sweet,  pale  face,  her  subdued  demeanor, 
and  the  marks  she  bore  of  acute  suffer- 
ing, sufficed  to  disarm  the  most  ob- 
durate. As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
over,  we  went  away,  and  sailed  at  once 
for  Europe,  where  we  remained  more 
than  a  year,  and  until  my  wife's  health 
was  completely  restored,  and  all  her 


beauty  and  her  spirits  had  come  back 
to  her  again. 

— We  have  been  married  ^ye  years. 
Cinella's  magnetic  powers  never  return- 
ed to  her  again,  nor  was  she  ever  trou- 
bled any  more  by  those  dreadful,  haunt- 
ing verses. 

We  are  very  happy,  and  love  one 
another  with  an  old-fashioned,  positive 
sort  of  afifection  that  makes  life  a  con- 
stant joy  to  both  of  us.  Nobody  calls 
Cinella  a  witch  now,  nor  does  any  body 
suspect  her  of  witchcraft,  unless  it  be 
Falconar. 

"  Look  at  those  two  children  I "  he 
says,  pointing  to  my  boy  and  girl,  "  and 
tell  me  if  they  are  not  changelings  I 
No  such  children  were  ever  bom  upon 
earth  1  Cinella,  I  always  said  you  were 
a  witch  I " 

Falconar  has  no  children  of  his  own, 
and  sets  great  store  by  mine,  which 
indeed  are  very,  very  pretty.  But  their 
dear  mother  is  no  witch,  for  all  that. 
She  is  only  a  woman — a  sweet,  lovely, 
incomparable  woman  I 
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We  might  have  collected  in  a  body 
of  doctrine  the  opinions  on  laws,  art, 
virtue,  and  love,  which  seem  to  be  pro- 
fessed by  the  author,  or  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  his  personages.  But 
the  exposition  would  have  resembled, 
more  than  was  suitable,  a  prosecution 
based  on  the  speeches  and  frantic  ges- 
ticulations of  a  revel.  We  should  be 
severe,  and  really  those  sophists,  buf- 
foons, officials,  gladiators,  are  not  fitted 
to  be  the  object  of  our  indignation. 
Together  they  feast  from  the  same  plate, 
drink  from  the  same  glasses,  engage  in 
the  same  drunken  brawls,  fight,  and  are 
reconciled ;  it  is  their  own  business. 
They  affect  to  ignore  virtue,  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  virtue  should 
ignore  them.    "  We  are  nothing,"  they 


may  say,  "  but  loungers  at  the  Jockey 
Club  and  the  Maison  Dorle^  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  serious  people,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  taking  us  in  earnest." 
Moreover,  we  may  add,  how  could  they 
possibly  have  been  better  than  they  are  ? 
"  In  losing  liberty,"  says  Aristotle, "  man 
loses  the  best  part  of  himself."  And 
what  can  be  expected  when  the  entire 
generation  has  lost  liberty,  has  never 
even  known  it  ?  How  should  it  devote 
itself  to  the  public  good,  when  public 
life  no  longer  exists  ?  When  the  state 
is  absorbed  in  the  brain  of  a  single 
man,  when  the  nation  has  become  a  mass 
of  speculators  and  speculated,  when  the 
fatherland  has  dissolved  into  an  empty 
name,  then  let  him  eat  who  can,  let  him 
drink  and  amuse  himself  who  will  I 
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But,  alas  I  He  doca  not  amuse  him* 
edf  who  will  I  Does  he  really  lead  a 
joyouj  life,  this  Paulus,  hastening  from 
the  attic  of  MeltenU  to  the  festivala  of 
Marcius,  from  the  banquets  of  Marciiis 
to  the  boudoir  of  Marck,  from  duels  of 
words  to  the  fights  of  the  circus  f  This 
dissipation  seems  hardly  enviable  to 
those  who  have  striven  for  Right,  and 
who  are  still  the  victims  of  Duty.  From 
the  height  of  some  miisfortujies,  one  is 
ble  to  despise  some  prosperities.  There- 
bre,  wiBhing  to  treat  Paiilus  and  his 
comrades  with  all  possible  indulgence, 
we  are  obliged  at  the  best  to  call  tliem 
but  aorry  jesters.  The  moralists  who 
bave  determined  on  systematic  perlcc- 
tion,  only  bore  us ;  but  the  lascals,  the 
vicious  with  deliberate  intent,  tire  us 
to  death.  Always  selfish,  always  scoun- 
drelly l--That  becomes  at  last  monoto- 
nous; we  Eihoitld  prefer  less  constancy 
and  fidelity  to  the  programme.  Men 
are  more  fickle,  more  varying  in  their 
viciousness. 

**  Young  man^"  said  the  old  rogue 
Mettemieh  to  a  raw  hand,  who  had 
exhibited  too  much  zeal,  "yon  will 
never  succeed ;  you  arc  deficient  in 
morality  !  " 

The  art  which  has  insi>jred  3It?lffinis 
is  also  deficient  in  morality.  We  are 
not,  of  course,  so  naive  aa  to  reproach 
the  author  on  account  of  his  declama- 
tions against  virtue,  or  to  reckon  as  a 
crime  that  he  honors  it  "  according  to 
circumstances  and  time  and  place."  But 
he  makes  the  mistake  of  not  being  sin- 
cere in  his  ttflcctations  of  vice.  False- 
hood  is  never  artistic,  and  it  is  in  bad 
taste  to  play  the  braggadocio  in  base- 
ness. Bo  much  the  better  for  M,  Boui- 
llict  (whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  a  gentleman),  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  poet  if  he  has  uot  been 
nble  to  realize  his  ideal  of  a  scotmdrcl. 
His  Panlus  will  never  be  any  thing  but 
an  insigtrificant  ma  f mi  la  $njd,  a  poor 
sapling  by  the  side  of  Count  Cami>rs, 
who  wus  himself  but  the  pale  copy  of 
M.  Ic  Due  dc  Moroy,  the  prototype  of 
the  Bonapartist  gentleman,  and  of  hon- 
or, as  it  is  understood  in  the  antecham- 
he  Tidlcries.    The  villains  of 


romances  have  their  genealogy  like 
highwaymen.  Paulus  is  the  fton  of  the 
Lucretia  B&r^a  of  Homauticism  ;%e  ii 
only  a  false  viUaln^  a  laughable  scamp, 
a  rascal,  whose  literary  penreretty  it 
only  the  amplification  of  an  ordinary 
poetical  sleightrof-hand. 

And  the  paternity  of  Paulus  I  This 
mystery  is  easily  solved.  A  seed  from 
the  tree  whose  fiowering  has  been  so 
abundant,  and  whose  foliage  so  hixiiri- 
ant,  fell  into  the  ground.  Hnving  rwt- 
ed  there  some  time  dormant,  it  germi- 
nated, and  when  it  saw  the  light,  the 
earth  was  already  frozen  under  tbe  win- 
try  rays  of  the  star  of  the  second  of 
December.  The  new  plant  was  Romaic 
ticism  still,  but  the  Romanticism  of 
disciples  and  imitators,  the  Romanti- 
cism of  an  after-birth. 

M^iBNTs  is  a  characteristic  prodoc^ 
tion.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  not  great,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  it  has  the  incoa- 
testable  merit  of  concentrating  in  a  fifir 
pages  an  entire  literary  epoch,  and  enA 
two  epochs,  and  of  clearly  indicating 
both  its  date  {1857)  and  its  origin  (1830). 

In  the  very  first  triadejs  vague  souve- 
nira,  phosphorescent  lights  seem  to 
mount  to  the  brain,  scattered  words, 
peculiar  phrases,  certain  cadenceft, 
awake  fugitive  impressions,  like  iso- 
Itttcd  strains  from  a  forgotten  air.  The 
heroi-comic  imagination  of  our  poet  his 
distilled  the  residue  of  innnmerabto 
readings.  Louis  Bcjuilliet  is  a  chemical 
composition,  wherein  have  entered  Al- 
fred de^Musset,  ThC-ophile  Gautier,  Vie- 
tor  Hugo,  Jules  Barbier,  Petnis  Borcl, 
Alexander  Dumas,  Fr^d^ric  Sonlie, 
Barthtrliemy,  Mery,  Balzac,  Ars«!De 
Houseaye,  Andrf^  Chenier.  Chemical 
analysis  even  reveals,  in  the  Mngma^ 
distinct  traces  of  Pouaard*  BouiUict 
hcis  so  many  things  in  common  wtth 
other  people,  thiit  It  is  really  difficult 
to  say  what  belongs  to  himself.  In  the 
mean  time^  it  is  the  first  three  musai^ 
tboso  of  Gsiutier,  Alfred  de  Mttsset, 
and  Victor  Uugo,  who  have  officiated 
as  godmother*  Jtt  the  birth  of  our  poet- 
kin  ;  it  is  they  who  have  endorsed  him, 
and  it  is  from  theui  that  w*e  mast  seek 
an  explanation  of  bis  giAs, 
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The  Mnse  of  Victor  Hugo  has  been 
less  generous.  Besides  a  material  frame- 
work, a  rich  assortment  of  rhyming 
calisthenics  and  sleights-of-hand,  she 
has  presented  some  odd  scraps  of  philo- 
sophy and  morality,  and  a  theory  of 
love.  Paulus  is  beloved  at  the  same 
time  by  a  mother  and  a  mistress.  The 
love  of  the  poisoner,  love  created  from 
hate,  and  the  hate  of  the  harlot,  hate 
springing  from  love,  unite  in  the  same 
fatality  (ananke)  against  the  individ- 
ual who  is  the  object  of  the  hate-love 
and  the  love-hate.  This  is  pure  Hugoism. 

But  if  Louis  Bouilliet  is  the  offspring 
of  Hugoism,  he  diflfers  also  from  the  great 
generation  of  1880,  as  decidedly  as  a 
son  from  his  ancestors, — and  it  is  on 
this  account  chiefly  that  he  interests  us, 
since  he  shows  by  his  example  the  devel- 
opment and  destinies  of  Romanticism. 

Charies  Baudelaire,  who  has  trans- 
lated the  novels  of  Edgar  Poe  for  the 
benefit  of  French  readers,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  contemporary 
literature,  one  of  the  most  whimsical 
products  of  our  political  generation. 
His  intellect,  quaint  and  refined,  but 
poor  and  sterile,  blossomed  into  its 
Fleurs  de  Mai  only  by  inoculating  itself 
with  several  diseases,  and  nourishing 
itself  on  poisons.  He  was  a  sort  of 
perverted  Byron,  broken  loose  from  the 
rhetoric  classes,  and  loudly  proclaiming 
the  holiness  of  revels,  with  appetite 
whetted  for  Sardanapalian  debauchery. 
But  he  had  not  sufliciently  taken  into 
account  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
health.  Too  many  cigars,  and  too 
much  brandy,  some  sleepless  nights  in 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  outdo 
Paulus,  suflSced  to  ruin  the  stomach 
and  make  an  incurable  dyspeptic  of  the 
poet.  In  the  mean  time  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  create  for  himself  a  name,  a 
"  Satanic  name,"  calculated  to  make 
the  bourgeois  turn  pale.  To  comply 
with  the  desires  of  an  inexhaustible 
pride,  he  had  at  his  disposal  only 
mediocre  talent,  but  he  made  up  the 
difference  by  throwing  in  his  honor. 
Not  being  strong  enough  to  immolate 
other  people  to  a  ferocious  vanity,  he 


offered  his  own  life  for  its  rations. 
Unable  to  be  illustrious,  he  resolved  at 
least  to  conquer  notoriety;  unable  to 
attain  the  glory  of  Victor  Hugo,  he 
would  have  rivalled  Lacenaire  if  his 
nerves  had  not  been  too  feeble;  he 
would  willingly  have  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Cour  d^ctsmes ;  to  be  looked 
down  upon  by  forty  centuries,  he  would 
not  have  disdained  to  mount  a  scaffold. 
Imitating  the  beggar,  who  eanis  a  liv- 
ing by  displaying  his  sous,  he  climbs  on 
the  stage,  ratatoos  on  his  drum,  and 
exclaims,  shaking  his  rattle :  "  Gentle- 
men and  ladies,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  in  my  person  you  con- 
template the  most  complete  specimen 
of  a  scoundrel  that  exists.  I  am  in- 
famous and  ignoble,  the  dirtiest  kind 
of  poltroon.  Be  kind  enough  to  be- 
lieve me ;  but  I  console  myself  for  my 
own  vileness,  in  despising  yours,  and 
by  hating  the  human  race." 

Baudelaire  passed  all  his  life  in  ca- 
lumniating himself,  in  lavishing  the 
most  villainous  lies  concerning  his  char- 
acter, in  the  hope  that  being  taken  up 
by  public  scorn,  he  should  pass  as  a 
terrible  fiend.  In  spite  of  all,  the  unfor- 
tunate only  obtained  an  ephemeral  suc- 
cess of  curiosity ;  people  set  him  down 
as  eccentric,  and  forgot  all  about  him, 
and  scarcely  an  idle  tongue  repeated 
the  news,  when  it  was  announced  that 
h&  had  died  in  a  maison  de  8ante. 

Bouilliet,  let  us  say  to  his  credit,  has 
much  le^  affinity  to  the  sinister  Bau- 
delaire than  to  the  author  of  the  Odes 
FunambulesqueSy  the  facetious  rhapsodist 
of  Mimi  Neron,  the  poet  who  so  greatly 
loves  rich  rhymes,  Theodore  de  Bauville. 

The  predominance  of  form  over  sub- 
stance (inaugurated  by  Gautier)  is  a 
bad  sign.  It  proves  that  Romanticism 
has  already  survived  its  brilliant  youth 
and  its  strong  maturity.  Novices  be- 
lieve that  matter  is  limited  and  form 
inexhaustible.  It  is  just  the  contrary : 
after  a  little  reflection,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  substance  is  fathomless,  an 
abyss,  while  literary  forms  perpetually 
revolve  in  a  well-defined  circle.  Each 
school  makes  its  choice,  inaugurating  a 
fashionable  dress,  in  which  it  arrays  it- 
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self  during  its  prosperous  youth,  and 
muffles  itself  up  in  its  tottering  age. 
With  disastrous  rapidity,  fantasy  de- 
generates into  conventionalism.  Like 
its  rival  Classicism,  Romanticism  fin- 
ishes-miserably  in  artificiality.  It  has 
already  had  cruel  attacks  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  anchylosis,  ossification,  and 
approach  of  death ;  no  longer  able  to 
transform  itself,  no  longer  able  to  strip 
itself  of  a  worn-out  garment  and  put  on 
another,  it  drags  itself  along  like  an  old 
crab,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  stony 
carapace. 

Another  fatal  symptom  is  excess  of 
glitter  and  gaudy  colors.  The  richness 
of  the  casket  too  often  hides  the  pov- 
erty of  its  contents.  The  fresh  varnish, 
the  light  ornaments,  the  tons  of  gild- 
ing, mother-of-pearl  and  vermilion,  the 
emeralds  and  cameos,  make  us  for  a 
long  time  forget  to  examine  the  inside. 
The  great  words,  "Fatality,  sombre 
ANANKE,"  arc  sonorous  to  the  ear,  but 
do  not  mean  much  of  any  thing.  They 
do  not  explain  the  internal  contradic- 
tions of  Romanticism.  It  is  often  for- 
gotten that  Romanticism  began  as  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  French 
Revolution.  It  was  bom  with  the 
Oenie  du  ChristianUme^  and  it  has  ex- 
actly the  same  age  as  the  Concordat, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Exiled  by  Bona- 
parte, who  was  in  this  instance  singu- 
larly blind  to  his  own  interests,  it  re- 
entered France  in  triumph,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  grew 
up  at  Montthery,  at  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  de  Carabas;  and  was  taught 
to  spell  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  from  the 
works  of  M.  de  Schlegel.  The  bantling 
scarcely  knew  how  to  read,  when  he 
insulted  Voltaire,  fell  in  love  with  Marie 
Stuart,  and  took  sides  with  the  Bi- 
gneurs.  and  Guisards  against  the  Hu- 
guenots. It  is  true  it  was  sufficiently 
emancipated  to  tweak  the  perruque  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  to  break  Boileau's 
ferula;  but  it  continued  in  ecstatic 
admiration  over  the  great  criminals  of 
the  Middle  Age.  And  although  crying 
"  Liberty,  Liberty,"  it  escaped  from  the 
feudal  donjon,  only  to  shut  itself  up  in 


the  Gothic  sanctuary,  becoming  as 
ascetic  as  the  monks,  greedy  and  wan- 
ton as  the  barons.  Finally  it  has  in- 
vented the  double  theory  of  skepticism 
and  extravagant  passion.  It  affected  to 
be  an  ironical  Faust,  a  sneering  Mephis- 
topheles,  but  it  admired  vice,  if  only  it 
were  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, — and 
might  probably  be  considered  a  mixture 
of  Charles  Fourier  and  the  Preacher  of 
Ecclesiastes.  With  the  socialist,  it 
legitimized  all  passions,  of  which  it 
would  make  the  living  forces  of  the 
world ;  with  Eoh£leth  it  cried,  "  Van- 
ity, all  is  vanity  I  I  have  said,  Laugh- 
ing is  madness,  and  grief,  of  what  use  is 
it?" 

At  first  sight  the  descriptions  which 
abound  in  the  poem  of  Bouilliet  appear 
well  drawn.  The  intrigue  is  simple,  the 
details  varied,  the  psychology  certainly 
not  complicated,  the  story  advances 
rapidly  to  the  catastrophe.  At  a  dis- 
tance, the  picture  shows  to  admirable 
advantage :  the  masses  are  well  distrib- 
uted, the  colors  lively  and  even  a  little 
crude:  artistic  effects  and  skilful 
touches  are  not  wanting.  From  afar 
we  exclaim,  "  Really  dashing  !  "  but 
when  we  draw  nearer,  "  Even  too  dash- 
ing." Every  thing  is  done  in  a  hurry, — 
half  done — as  if  on  the  principle  that 
the  bourgeois  should  not  have  too  much 
for  his  money.  Every  thing  is  impro- 
vised, nothing  has  lived,  hardly  any 
thing  is  felt.  The  construction  would 
not  have  lacked  elegance  if  the  archi- 
tect had  only  been  kind  enough  not  to 
cover  it  up  with  pegs  and  ropes*  ends. 
This  fantastic  form,  an  opera  disguise, 
glitters  over  poverty  and  bareness.  If 
the  poet  dresses  as  a  harlequin,  it  is  to 
conceal  from  us  that  he  is  destitute  of 
a  coat,  and  even  a  shirt.  The  theme 
follows  the  chances  of  versification,  be- 
cause it  lacks  a  dominant  idea ;  because 
the  regulation  of  consonants,  the  car 
dence  of  alliterations,  come  more  easily 
to  hand  than  connection  of  ideas  and 
the  reason  of  things.  Thanks  to  a 
whimsical  form,  our  romantic  writers 
of  the  decadence  have  believed  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  ignore  good  sense, 
morality,  and  psychology ;  as  orators  ad- 
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vantageouslj  substitute  for  right,  grand 
swelling  periods,  and  a  superb  display 
of  legal  technicalities.  Qladiators  and 
soldiers  dispense  with  motives  for  kill- 
ing each  other,  and  the  world  at  large 
wanders  through  a  labyrinth  of  aimless 
actions,  guided  by  no  other  clue  than 
caprice. 

.  But  in  the  end  one  gets  tired  of 
caprice,  for  the  mind,  although  requir- 
ing relaxation  from  time  to  time,  and 
opportunity  to  repose  from  the  ezi- 
'gendes  of  logic,  always  seyere, — cannot 
long  tolerate  pure  irrationality.  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  his  imitators  have  been 
fully  conscious  of  this  truth.  In  order 
to  put  people  on  the  wrong  track,  they 
dash  at  the  reader,  who  lets  himself  be 
dazzled  by  the  flashing  sword  with 
which  they  pretend  to  cut  at  him. 
They  sneer  at  the  public,  to  prevent  the 
public  from  despising  them.  Should 
they  speak  of  grand  and  beautiful 
things,  they  would  lose  their  taste  for 
turning  into  ridicule  the  miseries  of 
their  auditors.  Truth  ennobles  those 
who  utter  it,  and  those  who  listen.  But 
mockery  and  lying  follow  close  on  one 
anothei^s  heels. 

When  we  hare  tamed  others  into 
derision,  nothing  remains  but  to  fall 
Ibul  of  ourselves ;  when  we  have  suffi- 
ciently quizzed  the  world,  we  are  all  ready 
to  place  ourselves  before  a  mirror  and 
make  up  faces.  The  poet  who  ridicules 
every  thing,  no  longer  believes  in  his 
own  poetry.  K  he  sneers,  it  is  because 
he  is  incapable  of  either  laughing  or 
crying,  and,  above  all,  of  speaking  ra- 
tionally. Here  is  H.  Louis  Bouilliet, 
who  gives  us  a  poem  in  five  cantos  and 
two  hundred  pages,— and  we  are  not 
entitled  a  single  moment  to  take  him  at 
his  word  and  believe  what  he  says. 
Without  over  protesting  by  a  sentence, 
by  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  he  relates  to 
us  the  ignominies  of  Ck>nmiodus,  and 
dilates  with  the  marked  complacency 
upon  his  baseness,  but  he  never  at- 
tempts to  sharpen  the  description  with 
a  touch  of  raillery.  No  contempt,  no 
indignation,  but  an  eternal  quiz,  per- 
petually smiling  on  the  side  of  vice, 
ironical  as  to  virtue,  which,  however, 
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shines  but  by  its  absence.  In  the  end, 
this  sets  our  teeth  on  edge,  and  we  cry 
out  impatiently  to  the  poet,  "  Truce  to 
equivocation  I  Are  you  against  Gom- 
modus?  Say  so.  Are  you  for  Com- 
modus  ?    Say  so,  then,  quickly ! " 

We  would  also  call  upon  contempo- 
rary Romanticism  to  decide,  to  declare 
itself,  to  take  a  stand  in  our  conflicts, 
political,  social,  religious,  moral.  But 
we  know  well  enough  that  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  so ;  that  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  resolve  the  contradiction,  to 
divine  the  enigma  whii^  has  been  left 
to  us  by  our  fathers  of  1880.  No  longer 
daring  to  come  to  any  conclusions,  but 
too  vain  to  admit  its  impotence,  it  has 
taken  refuge  in  buffoonery.  Raillery  is 
only  a  mask  on  the  face.  Confused 
with  its  position,  ashamed  of  its  office 
as  public  jester  in  the  midst  of  Bona- 
partism,  it  declaims  behind  a  mask,  and 
by  the  invariable  grin  on  its  lips  may 
be  detected  the  sheet  of  pasteboard. 
No  longer  knowing  what  to  think,  no 
longer  knowing  what  to  believe,  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  fabricate  its  own  repu- 
tation by  the  easy  process  of  running 
down  Phidias  and  Sophocles,  by  crying, 
*<  The  Beautiful,  it  is  the  Ugly,'*— and 
vexing  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
by  donning  the  toggery  of  strolling 
minstrels  and  of  feudal  troubadours. 
To  the  costumer's  shop  it  has  returned 
the  tinsel  it  loved  to  parade,  and  all  the 
accoutrements ;  a  Toledo  blade,  a  blun- 
derbuss, the  baron's  sword,  the  tatter- 
demalion mantle  of  Don  Ciesar, — the 
felt  hat  of  the  gray  mous^uetairey — 
piece  by  piece  the  array  has  been  re- 
placed on  the  shelves—**  Farewell,  bas- 
ket, it  is  over  with  market  I " 

"And  afterward?" 

Afterward  Romanticism,  which  has 
reposed  in  a  cradle,  watched  over  by 
the  Ginie  du  OhrUtianiimej  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  Mtrs 
DatMy  which  has  sounded*  the  horn 
of  JE&mani,  from  the  ^^  Itcry  Tatcer** 
of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Romanticism,  dis- 
abused, disg^usted,  but  not  disintoxi* 
cated,  slinks  away  like  Rolla,  like 
Paulus,  to  breathe  its  last  on  the  dirtf 
pillows  of  the  Bonapartist  Empire. 
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THE  UNESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 


As  anoiiymoaa  writ^  in  the  July 
^number  of  tUis  Magazine,  in  an  article 
Ipn  "Oor  Ettabllehed  Church,"  which 
I  Attracted  no  little  public  attention  and 
LcommeDt,  both  fuvorable  and  liufavor- 
I  mble,  was  Buffered  to  celebrate  the  Boman 
[Catholic  Church  as  subBtantially  the 
k Church  by  lawitstabliBhed  in  this  State 
I  of  New  York  ;  to  illustrate  the  munifi- 
cence of  its  governmental  endowments, 
and  to  glorify  its  quiet  political  auprem- 
i  ftcy.  Admiring,  apparently,  as  well  the 
[  dazzling  auccesaeB  of  that  rigoroua  body 
^1&  this  commonwealth,  aa  tbc  Bhlning 
.  qualities  and  the  prudent  measuies 
which  have  achieved  auccees,  Ihia  pre- 
^turning  writer  baa  aought  to  proclaim 

•  mpon  the  house-tops  what  the  Church 
would  fain  hare  continued  to  enjoy 
uncriticised  in  cloistered  accluaion.  80 
Averse    is    the    apobtolic    Bpirit,    from 

[  Peter,  the  first  Pope,  down  through 
J  Oregory  YIL  and  Innocent  HI.  and  Leo 
LX.f  and  ail  the  gentle  category,  to  a 
I  bald  ofitentution  where  the  weU'are  of 
[the  Church  h  not  to  be  advanced  by  it, 
[tiiat  we  might  well  have  guessed  that 
•o  ze-alous  an  advocate  waa  but  a  vol- 

*  Unteer  whose  client  would  Boon  etep 
I  forward  into  the  forum,  disclaim  hiu 
i  authority,  and  decline  to  be  concluded 
^bj  hia  iact4»  or  arguments. 

Preciaely  this  is  what  has  occurred. 
[  The  Church  of  wliich  this  contributor 
laasumtd   to    write  has  other  ways  of 
t expressing  itself  than  through  anon- 
fymous  writers  in  journals  not  avow- 
^  cdly  Catholic ;  and  it  has  promptly  ami 
efficiently  spoken  to  disavow  the  pre- 
tensions which  he  hna  put  forth   for 
it,  and  to  denounce  him  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  severity  which  he  seems  to 
have  deserved.     We  herein  undertake 
to  fihow^  from   the    highest    Catholic 
authority,  how  great  were  the  errora  of 
•    article  entitled  "Our  Established 
^h^'"  published  in  thia  Magazine  Ust 
We  may  pramiac,  too,  that  out 


of  much  concuirent  and  competing  to- 
timony,  we  select  our  refutation  mainlj 
from  two  Bourcea:  (1),  Th©  letter  which 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (we  are  almoit 
compelled  to  add  in  pariUmt  it^^lddiitwi^ 
from  Ma  statement  of  the  poaition  tk 
Church  occupies),  addf  esaed  to  a  local 
newspaper,  and  Uirough  it — urU  eC  mii 
—to  that  dty  and  the  vorld;  and 
(a.)  The  CathalU  W^ld  for  Ai^r««t,  in 
its  leading  article,  entitled,  like  the 
paper  to  which  it  waa  a  reply,  but  appai- 
ently,  nniike  that,  in  an  iionical  spirit, 
"  Our  Established  Church."  The  autho- 
rity of  a  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaiy. 
Eke  that  of  the  chief  inagistfate  of  a 
State,  is  too  high  to  need  certification 
from  any  body ;  above  aU  men,  a  Bishop 
speaks  eat  calh^drd^  even  when  ho  atoda 
hia  pastorals  to  a  printing-offioa»  J^or 
can  the  oracular  character  of  Tin  CaU^ 
lie  W'^rhl  any  more  be  brought  in  qiiai* 
tion,  bearing  as  it  docs  upon  its  very 
cover  the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop 
and  Primate  of  New  York,  of  the  Car- 
dinal Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  uul 
of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pins  IX.  himselt 
We  shall  venture,  therefore,  after  pif- 
senting  from  these  authoritiea  the  con- 
futation of  the  article  referred  to,  to  pio- 
cecd  to  exhibit  from  the  same  im^nia- 
tionable  sources  the  actual  positloa  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  country  in 
relation  to  the  sects  which  aarrouail  it 
and  the  State  in  which  it  exists. 

The  more  painful  part  of  the  ds^ 
which  we  have  undertaketi— the  eoft* 
tradiction  of  actual  miaatAtenieiila  of 
fact — is  in  a  measure  reUeved  bj  t^ 
discovery  that^  as  the  result  of  the  very 
sharp  criticism  which  haa  been  applied 
to  the  article  la  queation  by  so  many 
unfriendly  eyea,  they  are  diecovered  to 
be  no  more  than  two,  or  poasibly  thr^ 
in  number,  and  of  no  darker  eooniiitj 
than  these  : 

1,  The  site  of  the  new  Cathedral  was 
included,  by  an  error  of  topogniphy,  in 
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the  magnificent  grants  of  acyoining 
property  from  the  city  to  the  Church. 

8.  By  a  like  blunder  the  non-Catholic 
'< Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital**  was 
confounded  with  the  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  hard  by. 

We  decline  to  admit  the  plea,  which 
might  be  made  in  behalf  of  these  mis- 
statements, that  tft  block  next  north  of 
the  Cathedral  was  the  gratuitous  gift  of 
the  Common  Council ;  that  it  is  but  a 
step  along  Fifty-firstrstreet  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  children's  asylums  thus 
referred  to ;  and  that  the  Catholic  one 
is,  in  fact,  a  beneficiary  in  the  manner 
thus  charged.  Nor  shall  we  admit  as 
extenuation  any  such  straggling  para- 
graphs as  this,  produced  from  a  late 
newspaper — 

**  The  lam  of  $8,928.84,  dae  for  asseaament, 
hftt  been  donated  by  the  New  York  Oommon 
ConneU  to  St  Patrick's  Cathedral." 

— for  what  the  city  does  toward  build- 
ing the  church  doee  not  go  to  show 
that  it  gave  the  land  fbr  it  But  with 
some  misgiYings  lest  the  case  may  only 
be  injured  by  this  persistence,  we  yen- 
ture  to  repeat  this  story  about  the 
details  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  business, 
to  which  an  air  of  authenticity  is 
giyen  by  the  references  to  the  public 
records. 

It  seems,  then,  according  to  this  story, 
that  in  Book  <'A*'  of  Deeds  in  the 
Comptroller's  Office,  at  p.  871,  is  re- 
corded a  deed,  with  a  ^  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment,"  fix>m  ''The  Mayor, 
Aldermen^  and  Commonalty  of  New 
York  **  to  '^  The  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  Society  "  (John  Hughes,  Presi- 
dent), in  that  city.  The  consideration 
expressed  is  One  Dollar;  the  premises 
are  described  as  bounded  north  and 
south  by  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-first 
streets,  west  by  Fifth  Ayenue  (800  feet), 
and  extending  easterly  from  Fifth  Aye- 
nue four  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  being 
a  tract  of  between  two  and  three  acres, 
and  containing  thirty-nx  city  lots.  In- 
asmuch, howeyer,  as  the  writer  now 
put  to  the  question  had  neyer  alleged  a 
deed  conveying  f\ill  title  to  corporation 
property,  but  only  leases  upon  rents 
reserved,  we  p#remptorily  object  to  the 


statement  of  this  instrument  as  being 
tlie  introduction  of  new  and  irrelevant 
matter. 

In  the  same  office,  however,  in  the 
<*  Book  of  Special  Leases,''  at  p.  184, 
is  recorded  a  lease  of  the  same  date 
with  ihe  deed  just  mentioned,  by  which 
the  grantors  in  that  instrument  lease  to 
the  same  Society  the  premises  bound^ 
by  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second  streets, 
east  by  Fourth  Avenue,  and  west  by 
the  tract  just  described,  '^  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
and  their  successors,"  for  the  yearly  rent 
of  One  Dollar.  This  property  is  800 
feet  by  875,  or  thirty  city  lots,  and  is 
very  cheap  at  a  dollar  a-year,  but  for 
the  precarious  tenure  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Corporation.  This  defect,  however, 
which  at  the  worst  it  was  hypercritical 
to  object  to,  was  soon  corrected.  By 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council,  Oc- 
tober 81,  1857,  the  Comptroller  was 
directed  to  lease  the  plot  to  the  Society 
**  so  long  as  it  shall  be  occupied  for  the 
use  of  the  Asylum,"  at  the  same  rent  of 
One  Dollar  a-year.  The  lease  executed 
in  pursuance  of  this  resolution  bean 
date  December  81, 1857,  and  has  been 
on  file  in  the  Comptroller's  office  since 
Hay  11,  in  the  year  memorable  for 
Orphan  Asylums,  1868. 

This  particularity,  regarding  only  one, 
it  is  true,  of  the  statements  in  contro- 
versy, certainly  appears  plausible.  But 
as  we  read  in  The  OathoUe  World  (p. 
588)  that  "  only  one  such  lease,  that  for 
the  House  of  Industry  for  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  has  been  made  in  this  city 
since  1847,"  we  are  forced  to  condude 
that  the  records  are  mistaken,  thanking 
that  magazine  at  the  same  time  for  the 
mention  of  the  lease  for  the  *'  House  of 
Industry,"  which  the  article  in  Putnak 
had  somehow  omitted  to  notice.  How 
many  and  how  serious  are  the  similar 
omissions,  we  very  likely  shall  never 
know;  for  the  ways  in  which  these 
things  are  done  are  various  and  in- 
scrutable; and  many  things  which  an 
outnder  may  search  for  in  vain,  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  can  publish 
or  keep  silent,  as  they  choose. 

8.   The  third  and    only  remaining 
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eiTor  found  in  the  paper  in  qiiestioii,  aside 
from  the  fuQdamental  and  pcrradiog 
error  of  declariDg  tlie  Church  lawfQlljr 
eslaUUshed  and  adequately  endowed, 
cooftlfita  in  the  Btatement  that  the  land- 
ed estate  of  the  Church,  Y&Iucd  at  fifty 
miiUoBs  or  more,  b  owned  iu  great  part 
**  by  one  or  another  of  five  ecclesiastics,** 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester  arows  him- 
self to  be  **  one  of  the  five  .  .  holding 
property f'*  and  proceeds  to  add  thai  he 
holds  no  property,  but  that  a  good  deal 
in  Ms  diocese  ia  held  instead  by  another 
of  the  ^je^  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 
We  fjdi  to  grasp  the  special  Importance 
of  this  correction ;  it  is  enough  that 
Bishop  McQuaid  has  made  it.  The 
additional  statement,  that  the  four 
owners  of  church  property  are  engaged 
in  transferring  it,  more  or  less  at  their 
leisure,  to  the  religious  societies  organ* 
ized  imder  the  Act  of  1863,  deserves, 
however,  even  to  our  minds,  fuller  ex- 
planation ;  and  the  same  explanation 
will  serve  to  show  why  it  was  that  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  have  been 
obliged  hitherto^  liJce  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, to  add  to  **  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  "  the  charge  of  their  tempo- 
ralities. 

Before  1863,  the  law  of  religious 
s^ckttes  in  this  State  was  a  general 
one,  making  no  distinction  between 
Catholic,  Hethodist,  or  Hicksite  Quaker 
coijg^regationa.  In  all  such  oiganiza- 
tio'un  alike^  the  parishioners  who  attend- 
ed the  worship,  who  paid  for  the  land, 
the  bnil dings,  and  the  service,  were 
io trusted  with  the  control  of  what  they 
paid  for.  With  this  arrangement  the 
sectaries,  of  whatever  schism,  are  still 
forced  to  content  themselves;  but  it 
hanlly  needs  a  bishop  to  explain  that 
it  ia  ioconjpatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  1863,  therefore,  a 
year  propitious  for  such  enterprises,  as 
this  city  attested  at  midsummer,  the 
existing  Act  was  passed  (Laws  of  1863, 
chap.  45),  applying,  by  its  express 
terms,  only  to  Roman  Catholic  congr^ 
gat  ions.  It  provides  that  in  every 
pnri^h  ivhich  choo?e?i  t^  rvrtrnnise  under 
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Archbishop  of  the  dioca^  iha  Ylar* 
Geoeiml  of  the  diooese,  tlie  Pwtor  of 
the  church,  all  ^for  thie  tiiiM  being,** 
and  **'  by  virtoe  of  their  offices ; "  acd 
two  Laymen,  members  of  the  ehmrdu 
appointed  by  the  other  three,  and  hold- 
ing their  places  for  one  year*  The 
Vicar-General  and  Pastor  suij  be  !»• 
moved  and  replacedftvy  othen,ct  Ihe 
will  of  the  Bi^opv  without  m  tBomcat'i 
notice ;  the  two  laymen  an  femorahlB 
every  year,  at  the  option  of  tlis  othir 
three,  or  a  majority  of  them.  A  beHff 
arrangement  to  prevent  the  evib  of 
divided  councils  it  is  diffictiU  to  con- 
ceive of*  nor  is  it  greatly  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  Bishop  McQuaid  shotdd  be 
willing,  as  he  says,  to  pat  ths  title  to 
the  lots  on  which  he  is  ^^  building  thi 
Bishop^s  house  ^'  ^^  in  the  name  of  St 
Patrick's  Church  Society," — of  whoa, 
he  might  add  in  the  sententioos  tnsmiet 
of  Artemas  Ward,  *'  I  am  which,^  The 
magnificent  structure  of  hmmmerod 
stone,  in  size  and  splendor,  if  not  la 
name,  a  palace,  which  is  fast  riiii^ 
upon  those  lots^  will  no  dcHibt  Iw  ima- 
aged  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
occupant ;  and  as  the  Bishop,  w«  ta^ 
dcrstand,  notwithstanding  what  a  itrsiK 
ger  would  infer  from  the  i*xteal  of  hk 
new  mansion,  is  not  a  man  of  family^ 
he  cannot  but  be  content  with  tbe  sb- 
solute  control  for  life  of  all  his  cstals» 
and  its  undisturbed  transfer  at  his  deslll 
(may  it  be  dbtant !)  to  his  snccesaor. 

Wlien  it  is  observed,  moreover,  thai 
the  entire  process  for  incorpontting  aoy 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  no»  ^ 
TypTfitfter  existing,  is,  that  the  three  cler- 
gymen named  select  their  two  laymen^ 
that  the  five  mgn,  acknowledge,  and 
file  a  certificate  showing  the  name  of 
the  proposed  botly  corporate,  and  that 
**  thereupon  such  church  or  congrrga' 
tion  ^^  becomes  *^  a  body  corporate/^  no 
other  member  of  the  congregation  than 
thfise  two  needing  to  know  one  word 
about  it  until  it  is  done,  it  becomes 
easier  to  understand  why  bt&hops,  sa 
well  as  Catholic  journals,  preJter  Ihalr 
existing  conveniences  to  any  ^  establish* 
ed  ^^  HtTangrrmcuta  that  have  yat  Jbeea 
contrived. 
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Haying  thus  clearly  exhibited  the 
crrorB  into  which  this  writer  has 
fallen ,  it  remains  only,  before  setting 
forth  to  our  readers  such  positive  results 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  authorities 
quotedjto  complete  our  demonstration  of 
the  main  sin  of  inference  and  conclusion 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  then,  is  kot  by  law  "  establish- 
ed "  in  this  State,  and  the  writer  might 
have  known  it  without  waiting  for  the 
sharp  admonition  of  T?ie  Catholic  World^ 
or  the  Rochester  rappings  his  knuckles 
have  incurred  from  Episcopal  visitation. 
Not  that  the  fact,  upon  which  that 
journal  insists  so  strenuously,  that  the 
Catholics  are  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
population,  has  really  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  question.  A  church-establish- 
ment is  only  the  more  oppressive  where 
its  adherents  are  but  a  minority.  The 
Established  Church  in  England  is  the 
Church  of  less  than  half  the  people,  and 
is  bad  enough,  God  knows;  but  the 
same  establishment  in  Ireland  was  the 
Church  of  but  a  petty  fraction,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  less 
an  establishment  for  that.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  is  vastly  in  the  minority 
in  Wales ;  and  from  the  Scotch  Estab- 
lishment more  than  half  the  people  are 
Dissenters.  But  though  the  thing  ms,j 
be  possible  enough,  we  need  at  present 
only  confess  that  it  is  not  actual.  A 
simple  reference  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  General  Statutes  of  this  State 
would  have  shown  this  writer  that 
the  word  "  Established,"  or  **  Establish- 
ment," In  connection  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  the  phrases  "  State  Church," 
or  "  Religion  of  the  State,"  are  nowhere 
to  be  found.  With  such  assurances, 
then,  from  such  authorities,  capped 
with  this  final  argument,  we  leave  this 
"  sensational  writer,"  whom  "  even  tlie 
anti-Catholic  Nation  has  rebuked  for 
his  levity,"  to  such  comfort  as  his  schis- 
matic conscience  may  allow  him,  for 
the  imposture  he  has  practised  upon 
this  Magazine,  the  Church,  and  the 
World. 

-  Deducing  now,  from  the  lectures  the 
Bishop  and  Th6  Catholic  World  have 
read  us,  such  substantial  lessons  as  they 


seem  to  teach,  we  find  following  closely 
in  logical  order  upon  the  primary  fact 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  estab* 
lished  here,  some  measure  for  determin- 
ing how  much  that  Church  lacks  of 
being  even  fairly  tolerated.  So  far 
from  having  been  the  object  of  special 
favors  or  lavish  benefactions  from  the 
governing  bodies  in  the  State,  its 
special  distinction  is  found  in  the  op- 
pressive discrimination  with  which 
hitherto  L^islaturea  and  Common 
Councils  have  withheld  from  it  all  but 
the  barest  fraction  of  what  equity  and 
equality  entitle  it  to.  In  establishing  a 
proposition  so  conflicting  with  the  pre- 
tensions put  forth  in  the  July  number, 
it  is  not  insisted  that  any  part  of  its 
statistics  of  public  largess  to  the  Church 
is  incorrect.  Exception  is  taken,  indeed, 
in  the  following  form,  to  the  estimate 
mentioned  below : 

"Tbo  Magazine  [Pctxam*8]  asserts  'the 
State  paid  out,  in  1866,  for  beoefactions  under 
religious  control,  $129,025.49,  ...  of  which 
the  triaing  sum  of  $124,174.14  went  to  the 
religious  purposes  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  particle  of 
proof  of  this,  and  the  inode  of  reckoning 
adopted  by  Putxam  is  so  false,  and  its  general 
inaccuracy  is  so  great,  that  in  the  absence  ef 
specific  proof  we  must  presume  it  to  be  nn- 
tnie,  and  made  only  for  a  sensational  effect." 

Now  we  concede  the  propriety  of  dis- 
crediting a  specific  statement  by  alleg- 
ing that  the  author  is  obviously  in  the 
habit  of  saying  the  thing  that  is  not, 
and  then  using  the  statement  thus  dis- 
credited to  impugn  his  general  veracity. 
But  since  the  statement,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  not  distinctly  denied, 
and  as  it  really  will  not  afiect  the  gen- 
eral argument,  it  may  do  no  harm  to 
mention,  as  the  July  writer's  voucher 
for  his  assertion,  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  State  for  the 
year  1866,  at  pp.  71  to  75.  And  to 
show  that  the  writer  did  not,  as  Ths 
Catholic  World  intimates,  mistake  such 
names  as  '^The  Five  Points  Gospel 
Union  Mission,'*  or  "  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Assodatiou  "  as  belonging  to 
**  Catholic  Institutions,''  we  subjoin 
the  ofildal  list  of  their  names  and  the 
amounts  of  their  subventions,  so  that. 
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the  Protestant  and  Jcwub  being  noted 
hy  Ualictf  It  may  bo  jud;^  in  how 
many  indtaiices  be  baa  erred  in  Mb  clos- 
iiflcation.* 

But  it  is  not  necessarj,  it  aeems,  to 
dispute  a  single  item  of  the  contribu- 
tor's avowedly  fragmentary  list  of  pub- 
lic benefactions  to  tbe  CatboHc  Church, 
in  order  to  show  with  what  iinpioua 
onxelty  politicians  have  combined  to 
persecute  that  Churchy  to  trample  it 
under  foot,  to  deprive  it  of  its  just 
rights.  Concede  that  eyery  one  of  the 
legislative  and  municipal  grants  alleged 
by  the  **  sensational  writer"  has  really 
been  made ;  so  far  fVom  proving  favorit- 
iam  to  the  Church j  they  fall  immeasura- 
bly short  of  what  that  Church  is  enti* 
tied  to,  and  what  Tha  CatMic  Warld 
now  squarely  demands.  The  whole 
estimate  of  the  writer  iji  Putnam  is 


based  upon  a  radical  mleeonception 
of  the  relation  of  tbe  Cfttbolic  Church 
to  all  other  reUgioua  bodies,  and  of  the 
comparative  relationa  of  thai  Church 
and  each  of  such  bodies  tQ  tbe  State; 
a  misconception,  however,  largely  preva- 
lent without  the  pale.  ^^  Li  this  mat^ 
ter/*  it  seems,  **the  Protestant  miad 
proceeds  upon  a  sad  fallacy,  .  .  While 
they  call  aJl  grants  and  donationi  to 
Catholic  institutions  sectarian,  tbey  call 
none  sectarian  of  all  that  [are]  made 
to  Protestant  institutions  which  an 
not  under  the  control  and  nuuitgs- 
ment  of  some  particular  denomizifttioD 
of  Protestants ;  .  .  but  this  ia  &  grave 
error,  and  cannot  fail  to  misleftd  the 
public.  AU  granU  and  donatkmM  mads 
to  instUutionsy  charitable  or  educ^onal, 
not  Ufuhr  the  control  and  mancgemeht  ^f 
Catholiat,  are   mads    to  non^OoM^; 


I  0  03  MvanffelicaJ  Lutheran,  Sf^  John'M  Orphan  H^mr,  Bu^faU, 

346  04  Fteo  Sobool  of  the  Ac4di?my  of  the  PacreU  ne«i,  Mtahatt&ikTilliu 

94  61  Ijo  Oouleabc,  St  Marj's  Dcuf  ivud  Dumb  A^yluio,  Buffido. 

500  00  Do.,  Spflcdal  Appropriation. 

777  60  Or^aWt  Mbmt  and  A$fJuvi  qf  tht  Prottttant  EpiaoDpat  Chunk,  2Frm  TittL 

1,304  B7  I'rotatAni  Balf  Orj>han  Atylum^  New  T^rk. 

il,IS9  SI  Boiiasn  Oatholk  Qrpiuui  Asylum,  Brooklja,  1361 

S,51A  74  Bomin  Ostiwiifi  Orphan  Aiylum,  BrooUjn,  186&, 

iv^¥i  6S  Boman  Catholk  Orpb«i  Atjlam,  Kov  York. 

, S,dO^  71  Society  fbr  the  FntoclioD  of  Deatltitte  Roman  Cftlholio  Children,  Ke«  T«dKi 

810  A2  Bi  John's  Catholic  Orphjin  Aajlami  Utica. 

1,007  48  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Aaylura,  Kew  York. 

31B  DO  St.  Joseph's  Midc  Orphun  A«yliini,  BnmOi 

•  29  St.  Joaoph*!  Ocrmiui  Eoman  CAtholio  Oiphsn  Asrlom,  HoofaitfUr* 

S9  il  Bi  Maij'B  Orphan  kaefium,  O&imnd&igQa. 

SO  li  Si.  ICiuy*!  BoTf*  OrphAii  Asylum^  Bochortor. 

4^  04  St.  Mary'i  Orphan  Ajfylnro,  Dunkirk. 

S3S  75  St  Ffttii<^*«  Femnl«  Orphan  A^yluni,  Roahcpier. 

laO  or  St  Tfawciit'B  Fcioalo  Orphan  Aftylnia,  Troy. 

786  61  Si  TIn«>iit'8  Orpban  Asylnra,  Albany. 

967  61  St.  TineoDfi  Femalo  Orphan  Asylum,  BafBdo. 

104  U  Bt,  Yineeni'a  Infiut  Asylnm,  BnflStdo. 

21S  00  8t  VinoQOt'a  Male  Orphan  AFjIum,  Utka. 

64S  tfi  81,  Vlnoent  dc  Paul  Orphan  A^lttm^  Syraciua. 

Ill  42  Th^  Church  Charilf  Fhvndatton,  Bro&klpm^  IBM. 

156  21  The  Church  ChitnUy  FiiUHdaliOHt  BroMj^n,  1865. 

44S  71  Troy  Catholic  Malfi  Orphao  A^ylom* 

500  00  St.  Maiy*a  Orphan  Aaylam,  Cliiton.    (Special  AppropriatxoiL) 

1,000  00  St*  Joseph's  ICalQ  Orphan  Afylom,  Bnffifcta.    (Special  Appropirintloii^ 

1,000  00  St.  Yinocmt's  Halo  Orphan  Asyloxn,  Vtioa.    (Spcdal  AppK»priatfon.> 

6y04»SI  BuAilo  Hofpital,  Sia««n  of  Charity, 

1,614  10  Buihlo  6i  MarT*!  I^ying^In  HospttaL 

2,464  62  JngM*  H^tpital,  mul  Hebmo  BtntPolnU  JbcMfy,  ^'«m  Tl»rk, 

6,645  14  Raobester  St.  Mary's  Hotpital. 

l^OOQ  00  Booluifftrer  St.  Mary's  Hospital.    (Additional  Spada]  Appropdatloa.) 

500  00  PK}Tiden«e  (B.  0.)  Lunatie  A^ylam,  Bnflulo, 

1,000  00  Bniblo  St  Mary's  LyfBff4n  Ho«^tal.    (AdditloBal  Spodal  A^pnfvblieB. 

1,000  06  d&nnh  of  the  Immacuhite  Cooocption,  "Stw  York. 

2,000  00  St.  Mary's  Chnrob  and  School,  27fw  York. 

1,900  00  fit  Sddgrt's  Chardi  BdbwAf  ^«ir  York. 

tt^UO  00  The  Society  for  tha  proteetiini  of  DsHtote  B^uui  ddbotta  Or^baa  0 
(SpMial  Doaation,  Clupt  647,  I^va  of  1666^ 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  those  made 
to  the  Hebrews^  to  Protestant  institor 
tioDS.  There  are  bat  two  religions  to 
be  counted,  Catholic  and  Protestant* 
The  true  rule  is  to  count  on  one  side 
whaterer  ia  giyen  to  institutions  under 
Catholic  control  and  arrangement,  and 
on  the  other  side  all  that  is  giyen  for 
similar  purposes  to  all  the  institutions, 
whether  public  or  prwaUy  riot  under 
Catholic  control  and  management ; "  it 
being  of  no  consequence,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, whether  there  is  any  religious 
control  whatever,  whether  simple  athe- 
ism or  blank  indififerentism  governs 
them,  or  whether  they  are  the  ordinary 
non-religious  institutions  of  the  State 
itself.  In  all  these  cases  alike  they 
must  be  treated  as  Protestant  concerns, 
and  the  payments  to  them  countervail- 
ed by  corresponding  subsidies  to  the 
Catholics.  Inquiring  upon  thia  solid 
and  comprehensible  basis,  the  World 
finds  ^*-  that  the  total  of  grants  made  by 
the  State  to  charitable  and  other  insti- 
tutions,— ^including  the  New  York  In- 
stitution [for]  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  of  New  York,  Btate  Agri- 
cultural College,  State  Normal  School, 

*  We  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  intruding 
into  the  provinoo  of  a  theological  rather  than  a 
literary  Magaiine,  by  ezpreaeing  our  misgivings 
lest  the  use  of  this  argument  should  prove  to  bo  a 
polemic  mistake  on  the  part  of  Our  Eoman  Catho- 
Uo  Brethren.  It  maybe  very  true— we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is-that  there  is  a  substantial  re- 
ligious unity  in  Protestantism,  and  that  its  divis- 
ions are  really  analogous  to  the  divisions  among 
Boman  OathoUot,  representing  diversity  in  unity. 
But  then  the  contrary  argument  has  often  been 
found  extremely  oonvenient  and  effective  by  Catbo- 
lio  disputants— that  Oatholidsm  is  one,  and  Fro- 
toetantism  a  mere  jangle  of  diversities.  We  have 
our  fears  lest  the  position  here  taken,  thai  Protest- 
antism Is  not  many  rellgtons,  but  one,  and  Catho- 
licism another,  may  involve  the  loss  of  a  more  im- 
portant position  in  another  part  of  the  defences. 

It  may  seem  abeurd  in  us  to  teach  any  thing  of 
the  arts  of  controversy  to  such  notable  experts.  It 
is  like  the  rhetorician  who  lectured  Hannibal  4n 
the  art  of  war ;  or  like  the  youth  who  attempted  to 
enlighten  on  ogod  relative  on  the  method  of  get- 
ting at  the  contents  of  an  egg  through  avery  sUgfat 
perforation  of  the  rihelL  We  presnmo  that  fome 
way  will  be  suggeoted  of  getting  over  the  difleulty 
and  holding  both  the  opposite  positioDa  at  onee. 
But  suspecting  that  poedbly  the  dlfAenlty  mi^t 
have  been  overlooked,  we  thought  no  honn  ia  sog- 
gestlngit 


the  [SUUe\  Western  House  of  Refuge 
for  Juyeuile  Delinquents,  SUUe  Lunatio 
Asylum,  the  [8t(Ue\  Asylum  for  Idiots, 
the  Willard  [BtaUl  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, academies,  orphan  asylums,  iftc., 
hospitals,  dc^  colleges,  universities,  <fo.. 
and  mUeeUaneouiy  have  amounted,  tor 
twenty-one  years,  ending  with  1867,  to 
16,920,881.91.  Of  this  large  amount, 
Catholics  should  have  received  for  their 
institutions  certainly  not  less  than  one 
million.  Yet  all  that  im  hate  been  Ms 
to  find  that  they  have  received  out  of 
this  large  sum  is  a  little  less  than  $276,- 
000;  that  is,  not  over  one  fourth  fk 
uhat  they  were  entitled  to  ;  yet  Putkam^b 
Maoazinb  has  the  effirontery  to  pre- 
tend that  our  Cliurch  is  favored  at  the 
expense  of  Protestantism.'*  No  wonder 
then  that  Catholics,  in  the  language  of 
the  World,  denying  that  they  have 
'*  received  any  thing  like  their  propor- 
tion," now  ^^  demand  for  their  institu- 
tions their  proportion  of  the  subsidies 
granted,''  upon  the  grand  and  simple 
basis  of  computation  already  laid  down. 
Nor  is  this  demand,  founded  as  it  is  in 
equity,  and  backed  by  all  the  moral 
and  material  influences  which  that  great 
body  knows  so  well  how  to  wield  at 
proper  moments,  one  which  parties  or 
people  can  afford  to  slight  The  day 
of  reckoning  appears  to  be  come ;  the 
bill  is  presented  for  payment ;  and  the 
State  will  have  cause  for  self-gratula- 
tion  if  the  tremendous  footing  runs  no 
further  back  than  the  twenty-three 
years  which  show  so  grievous  a  debit 
side  of  the  account. 

But  this,  unfortunately  for  the  State,  < 
is  very  far  from  showing  what  Signor 
Mantilini  describes  as  ^  the  dcmnition 
total"  And  it  evinces  a  mature  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  secure  (though  unestab- 
lished)  position;  that  its  avowed  and 
most  accredited  mouth-piece  should  be 
willing  to  arouse  the  most  sensitive 
prejudices  of  all  non-Catholic  citiien» 
by  bringing  in  already  its  little  bill  for 
the  injuries  it  has  suffered  from  that 
form  of  oppression,  most  dear  to  the 
average  American,  known  as  the  Com- 
mon-School   System.      Hereupon,   we 
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hoTc  two  leesons  to  learn  from  The 
Cathtdk  World :  First,  the  measure  of 
compenBatlon  neceas&ry  to  make  good 
the  pccuaiary  damage  to  the  Church 
from  the '  inequality  of  our  adminia- 
traiion  hitherto ;  Second,  the  form  of 
rearrangement  whick  the  Church  now 
demands,  inaiats  upon,  and  without 
which  it  refuses  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
Bute. 

Aftor  the  impressive  tabulation  we 
have  just  repeated,  the  World  goea  on : 

"  Bat  wo  hare  oot  yet  stated  the  whole  cfl3C» 
We  do  not  know  bow  tnauj  tnillions  are  ap- 
propriated ftotittftUy  far  the  support  of  puhlio 
Bcboob  tbroiightvQt  the  Stale  ;  but  itJ  iLis  city 
tbe  tox-lcry,  tbtt  yeaff  fur  the  public  a^^Uools^ 
i«,  we  ana  told,  $-3,Q0O,OOO|  or  orer,  CntboUc^ 
pay  tbetr  proportion  of  tUia  ainonot,  and  thej 
ure  a  thii-d  of  the  population  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
Tki  public  ichooli  Are  ftUti- Catholic  in  th«»lr 
lendeucy,  and  fK^PM  t\e  (efi  »4Ki^ruin  b^^we  t9- 
tatlitfud  and  manatjcd  by  th4  public  attth<»rUy 

^jff  tM  tStaif.  .  .  We  count  in  the  grants 
nd  dooatloos  to  Protisstaut  instUutionA,  tUa 

'  vhnh  amount  rati f  J  b^/  puhlic  (ox,  together 
with  that  appropriated  fi-om  fA<  Sch^yol  Fund 
of  the  Sittt©  for  tlic  support  of  the  publte 
soIjooIs.  Thus  we  ctaiui  thotC^tbolic  chftrities 
liud  seliOiiU  do  not  rectiirc,  ia  grants  and  dutia- 
tiona»  d  tkki  of  whnt  is  bouc^tly  or  justly  their 
share,  whctlicr  entiuiRted  according  to  their 
numbers,  or  according  to  the  amount  of  pubtio 
tajtea  for  sector i an,  charitable,  and  edncftUona] 
ptirposcs  levied  upon  them  by  the  State  mid  ita 
uiuutcipalities."  • 


*  Tbo  wion^  dono  by  tli«  July  CoalHbutor  was 
In  estimating  the  votitm^  Bppropr^atitms  sqiI 
grai^tf  to  tbc  Calholli?  Cliutvh  ob  more  ^Cis,  rather 
tbaa  aa  **payiiM:iiia  on  aooount"  of  a  ju*t  and 
rlglileotia  debt,  the  Dvcrwbi'lmiog:  total  of  which  in 
hardly  dJminlBhod,  In  a  perceptible  d^'t^^e,  CTon  by 
theae  maf^nifloont  contributions.  Tiikiag  the  esti* 
mate  of  The  Qxihotie  Worlds  we  present  ita  carelnl 
ai^d  unprejudiced  vicwi  of  the  aa&acisd  raUtioaa 
of  thfl  State  to  tlie  (uncstaliilished)  Church  far  a 
Ein^lo  year,  in  a  form  which  wiU  be  elcar  to  bnct- 
QCBi  men,  and  whicb  will  ihow  that  under  the 
nhow  of  liberality  wo  have  r<uilly  boon  treating  her 
ailh  iho  most  thimeful  injustlee. 

Tna  5tatk  op  Xkw  Yoaa:,  To  tbb  Holt  Hoiiafl 

Asm  ArosTOLie  CiiuaeH|  Da. 

To  a  dne  proportion  of  grantt  and  do- 

tuvtiena  Ut  Oharitiaa  taUi  Sehools, 

IMtif  helnf  ten  timoi  tbo  mm  aft- 

uftlly  poitL        .  ,  .  ,  il^I,741.40 

CtL. 

By  cub.  being  Ic««  than  **  a  tithe  of 
what  I*  hoactftly  and  juatly  thidr 
ib««^'* lUaiCi4 


lu  view  of  this  lucid  statetnent  ol 
the  righta  of  the  Catholic  Chttich^  laa* 
guage  fails  ub  fitly  to  characterix4»  tha 
pasaiou  or  fully  of  those  who  would 
represent,  as  did  the  writer  of  **  Our 
Established  Churcit/'  that  the  aobatdln 
heretofore  bestowed  upoxs  that  bodj 
iudicate  that  it  ^'  ia  in  a  fair  way  of 
obtaining  it  a  own.'*  When  we  eoiiMcr 
how  vast  are  the  sums  oonaecralad  (we 
use  the  word  in  its  French  iense)  dar- 
ing the  paet  thirty  years  to  the  Ameri- 
can scheme  of  public  educatioOf  and 
remember  that  every  dollar  waa  apent 
in  downright  hostility  to  the  Bcunaii 
Chtirch,  and  as  truly  for  sectariaa  pur- 
podCs  aa  if  it  had  gone  to  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  Methodist  ministera,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  all  the  benelMiioiia 
brought  together  by  tha  ofiBOdilif 
writer  are  less  than  **  a  tithe  ^  of  Hm 
just  claims  of  the  Churchy  or  of  what 
it  now  demands.  Is  there  a  poUtidin 
in  the  State  who  will  oppose  the 
liquidation  of  so  just  a  debt } 

But  even  more  valuable  than  the 
mere  fiiiaucial  computation  ia  tJia  in- 
form ation  the  World  givea  ua  aa  to  the 
terms  upon  which  the  veoted  qoeittiio 
of  common  schools  may  be  perauuiciiilj 
adjusted.  It  is  a  mistake^  in  the  fina 
place,  to  suppose  that  Catholics  Iiave 
any  objection  to  the  system  "  for  non- 
Catholics.  If  they  wish  the  aystciQ  lor 
themselves,  we  offer  them  do  oppofl- 
tion,  .  ♦  We  oppose  it  not  when  iuLcml- 
ed  for  them,  but  only  when  ixiteoded 


We  will  Bol  vndeftaka  to  eooiH&ta  Um  halcnit 
io  datfli  Tfaeao  rerelAtioiis  (for  w«  aoaf»ai  Ikay 
we  caAb  to  ns)  of  the  way  la  whieib  ihm  Blata  af 
Kew  Tork  baa  bean  nin.ntnff  beblad,  jmt  aAsi 
year,  m  ita  '*  lioneat  and  jcat**  dablib  at*  tiaif^ 
Appalling.  Damaginir  aa  tbia  alatcmafti  maif  W 
to  the  market  irarne  of  Btata  aaewritbi^  w«  fhaak 
I%v  (hlknUc  WfirM  for  brinfinf  it  to  the  aatiet  af 
oiu-  publle  fengndett.  Pwf  aa  f«ii  ^  la  a  4iBei 
tnoua  fur  8l*(o^  aa  waU  aa  tndlrlAaali^  ta  de^aa 
with  onjr  er«ditQr*  But  tbe»  mrm  ibraa  aacia  of 
oredftora  ia  wboae  aaaa  it  ia  apacdaily  a|ppro|»f«al»- 
the  Walor  oompasy,  whieb,  In  dadkaliof  p^naaalt 
atopa  your  wa(«r  nipplr ;  ibe  Gaa  aoda^iaify,  whiah 
tunia  off  your  liablat  tbaafciMt  mala}  and  t^ 
Cbnrohi  wbJcb  eula  off  yovr  aanrawiiwilal  gnsi. 
Wboi  aomfiftla  nligiona  Ubca^  la  •alablbM^al 
laai,  and  tba  ^uroh  ia  in  s  paaitlaai  lo  laftkiini  hit 
"boootland  Jtil^'cbdmi  a«aiaal  lbaila«a,lbM 
mooatnma  arreoisffaa  of  mora  than  a  BilUaB  »fm 
will  put  the  Uttrr  at  a  terrible  diaadriuitaga. 
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for  OS,  and  we  are  taxed  to  support  it." 
The  ground  of  objection  is,  that  there 
can  be  no  proper  education  which  is 
not  religious,  and  that  education  be- 
longs therefore  not  to  the  State,  but  to 
the  Church.  This  opinion  amounts, 
with  Catholics, to  a  "conscientious  con- 
viction." "Whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong,  is  no  question  for  the  State  or 
civil  authority  to  settle.  The  State  has 
no  competency  in  the  matter.  It  is 
bound  to  respect  and  protect  every  citi- 
zen in  the  tree  and  fall  enjoyment  of 
the  freedom  of  his  conscience.  We 
stand  before  the  State  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  non-Catholics,  and 
have  the  same  right  to  have  our  Catho- 
lic conscience  respected  and  protected, 
that  they  have  to  have  their  non-Catho- 
lic and  secularized  conscience  respected 
and  protected.  We  do  not  ask  the  State 
to  impose  our  conscience  on  them,  or  to 
compel  them  to  adopt  and  follow  our 
views  of  education;  but  ice  deny  its 
rigH  to  impose  theirs  on  us,  or  ecen  to 
carry  out  their  viewB  of  editcation  in  any 
degree  at  our  eapeme.  The  Catholic  eon- 
science  hinds  the  State  itself  so  far,  but 
only  so  far,  as  Catholics  are  concerned. 
.  .  Its  only  just  and  honest  course  is  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  trying  to  bring 
both  together  in  a  system  of  common 
schools.  ...  As  both  are  equal  before 
the  State,  it  can  compel  neither  to  give 
way  to  the  other.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  a  disadvantage ;  but  it  is  afactj  and 
must  by  all  parties  he  accepted  as  such." 
If  the  State  "  will,  as  it  is  bound  to  do, 
respect  and  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
science, or  real  reli^ous  liberty,  the 
only  solid  basis  of  civil  liberty,  it  must 
do  as  the  continental  governments  of 
Europe  do,  and  divide  the  public 
schools  into  two  classes;  the  one  for 
Catholics,  and  the  other  for  non-Catho- 
lics. .  .  .  Let  the  State  appropriate  to 
Catholics,  for  the  support  of  schools 
approved  by  their  Church,  their  propor- 
tion of  the  School  Fund,  and  of  the 
money  raised  hy  public  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools.  .  .  .  This,  if  the 
State,  for  public  reasons,  insists  on  uni- 
versal education,  is  the  best  way  of 
solving  the  difficulty.  .  .  Another  way 


would  be,  to  exempt  Catholics  from  the 
tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  and  give  to  the  schools  they 
maintain  their  proportion  of  the  School 
Fund  held  in  trust  by  the  State,  and 
leave  Catholics  tb  establish  and  manage 
schools  for  their  own  children  in  their 
own  way,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Church.  Either  way  of 
solving  the  difficulty  would  answer  our 
purpose,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  one 
or  the  other  method  of  dealing  with  the 
public  school  question  will  ere  long  Aot^ 
to  he  adopted,  tohatever  the  opposition  ex- 
cited,'' 

Let  it  be  assumed  now  that  all  the 
proposed  statistics  of  the  contributor 
in  regard  to  public  largesses  arc  not  only 
correct,  but  are  far  below  the  actual 
facts ;  they  would  yet  be  vastly  inferior 
to  this  authentic  announcement  of  the 
demands  and  determined  purposes  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  significance  to 
the  people  of  this  and  of  all  these  Uni- 
ted States.  Right  or  wrong,  the  system 
of  firee,  public,  universal  education, 
which  has  been  developed  from  the 
Puritan  germs  planted  in  New  England 
into  the  various  forms,  of  identical 
essence,  in  which  it  exists  to-day  in 
every  Northern  State,  is  immeasurably 
precious  to  the  American  heart.  Grow- 
ing up  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  sects 
warring  certainly  not  less  bitterly  than 
now,  controlled,  no  doubt,  in  its  infancy 
in  some  Eastern  States  by  the  religious 
bodies  which  until  lately  were  "  estab- 
lished "  there,  it  has  yet  been  fortunate 
enough  to  endure  to  a  lusty  and  sym- 
metrical maturity,  which  has  enforced 
respect  and  immunity  from  contending 
factions.  Nor  is  there  wanting  to  non- 
Catholic  citizens,  of  whatever  creed,  an 
enthusiasm  of  devotion  to  their  school- 
system,  an  unquestioning  faith  that  it 
is  a  principal  cause  of  our  material 
prosperity,  and  moral  as  well  as  mental 
eminence,  and  that  without  it  our  retro- 
gression must  be  certain  and  swift, 
which  amounts,  quite  as  strongly  as  the 
Catholic  view  now  presented,  to  a  "  con- 
sdentious  conviction."  It  may  be  that 
before  the  controversy  is  a^usted  upon 
either  basis  which  our  Roman  Catholic 
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brethren  lay  down  as  the  only  alternn- 
tiTes  for  "  BQlving  the  difficult j  "  raiacd 
hj  themaelves,  a  Protestant  conscience 
may  aasert  its  " rights^'  and  demand 
their  enforcement  by  the  State.  There 
is  a  non-Civtholic  consdence,  we  have 
been  told,  which  holds  as  fenridly  to 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  edncate  all  its 
youth,  aa  the  Catholic  conscience  to  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  prevent  the  State 
from  doing  it  Right  or  wrong,  per- 
Tcrted  or  corrupted  aa  a  Protestant  oon- 
acience  may  be,  we  have  heard  it  aaid, 
by  those  to  whom  modern  history  seem- 
ed familiar,  that  it  has  often  been  firm, 
resolute,  endunng  to  the  loss  of  all  that 
made  life  dear  and  of  life  itself ,  under 
the  sharpest  tests  the  Catholic  Church 
has  found  occaaion  to  subject  it  to. 
Thu  Magazine  is  not  an  organ  of  non- 
Catholics;  it  does  not  undertake  to 
assert,  except  as  on  the  authority  of  The 
Catholie  World,  what  ^*  must  ^*  be  done, 
or  **  wiU  hat6  to  &«  "  adopted  by  the  State. 
But  it  is  no  arrogation  of  authority  to 
say,  what  every  breeze  bears  upon  ita 
wings,  that  a  successful  blow  at  the 
American  system  of  common  schools 
would  tbrill  millions  of  non-Catholic 
souls  like  a  sacrilege.  Still  less  do  we 
pretend  to  eay  that  the  zeal  of  Protes- 
tants would  be  more  effectual  to-day  in 
protecting  their  Bchool-houBca,  than  it 
has  been  many  a  time  before  in  saving 
their  meeting-houses.  We  shall  hardly 
look  for  greater  eamestneBS  or  devotion 
than  such  as  proved  a  poor  defence  to  the 
followers  of  Unas  and  Ziaka,  of  Coligny 
and  ZwinglL  But  futile  as  "  the  oppo- 
Bitfon  excited  ^*  may  be,  Aitile  as  The 
Cathalk  World  assures  us  it  will  be,  we 
look  for  no  noiseleai  contact  when  **  tbe 
CatboUc  conscience  "  which  must  '*  bind 
the  State  ^^  comes  in  collision,  aa  it 
moves  to  the  overthrow  of  common 
Bchoola,  with  the  Protestaut  conscience 
which  ia  bound  to  maintain  them. 

Possibly  some  one,  Catholic  or  not, 
aa  unauthorized  as  the  late  writer  in 
FcTKAH,  may  dispute  our  authority  for 
saying  that  the  Catholic  system  de- 
mands the  overthrow  of  the  school-eys- 
r  endeavor  to  accommodate 
1  of  the  W&rld—th^  sup- 


port of  Church-whimli  by  public  tazt* 
tion,  or  the  eJKUxfmfioa  from  scbooK 
taxes  of  all  ^ho  Xkn<l  doctSMOC 

choose  to  call  them^<  <:  itolios— Is 

the  continued  existence  of  eomnKiD 
schools*  It  is  true  that  the  World  sp- 
pears  to  contemplate  tbe  continued  ex- 
istence of  ^* secular  schools^'  under 
State  control, — continued^  when  ili« 
State  has  cut  itself  off  from  reronan 
for  their  support,  or  is  engaged  in  sob- 
sidiziDg  private  schools  up  to  a  destnif^ 
tive  rivalry.  Mow  long  the  World  coa- 
aiders  that  tbe  State  would  act  as  tbe 
agent  of  religious  sects  to  collect  mmti 
and  distribute  it  among  tbem;  or  on 
the  other  hand  would  attempt  to  carrj 
on  the  psjtial  task  of  educating,  not  all 
children,  but  Protestant  childrwi,  or 
finally  the  children  only  of  such  parcnti 
as  should  ultimately  neglect  to  oxeB»|}( 
themselves  from  taxation  by  setting  b|» 
conscientious  scruplca,  tb  ^  iinisl 

does  not  take  occasion  t^  Wf 

respect  its  acuteness  quita  enough  to 
presume  that  it  believes,  as  wo  do,  that 
it  would  not  be  long. 

But  the  World  refndos  from  wyiiig, 
wbat  we  feel  bound  to  add,  that  no 
Catholic  can  look  with  tolerance  upon 
the  continuance  even  of  a  mutilaUil 
and  crippled  common-school  sjstem. 
Believed  though  he  may  be  as  a  Church- 
man  from  its  atheism,  as  a  taxpayer 
from  its  cost,  ho  continues  responahk 
as  a  citizen  and  voter  for  fts  existeDoe. 
How  can  the  Assemblyman  from  6c 
Peter's  in  Barclay-street  vote  for  the 
bill  by  which  even  Protestants  are  tax- 
ed to  sustain  a  system  of  which  Arch- 
bishop HcCloskey  says  that  its  work- 
lugs,  ^*  as  far  as  Catholic  children  are 
concerned,  have  proved,  and  do  prove, 
highly  detrimental  to  their  faith  and 
morals ;  ^^  and  the  Bishop  of  Kcwark 
that  **  it  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  of  all  dogxnatle 
truth  ? ''  Will  he  not,  roust  not  emv 
legislator,  so  much  being  granted^  accept 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  TMA  : 
"  Education  iteelf  is  the  busiii^Qa  of  tin 
spiritual  society  alone,  and  not  of  accii- 
lar  society.  The  initruction  of  ehildRS 
and  youth  u  included  in  tlie  Sacrament 
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of  Orders,  and  the  State  U9urp§  the 
functions  of  the  spiritnal  society  when 
it  tnms  educator.  .  .  The  organization 
of  the  schools,  their  entire  internal  ar- 
rangement and  management,  the  choice 
and  regulation  of  studies,  and  the  selec- 
tion, appointment,  and  dimnissal  of 
teachers,  belong  exehisivdy  to  the  spirit- 
ual authority."  If  he  turns  to  the  Cath- 
olic Telegraph  of  Cincinnati,  the  hon- 
est legislator  will  find  his  last  doubt  re- 
solved, for  he  will  find,  by  the  authority 
of  Archbishop  Purcell,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  common  schools  is  "elemen- 
tary instruction  in  atheism  and  immor- 
ality." **  Halls  of  learning  that  are  irre- 
ligious, because  no  particular  religion  is 
taught,  must  become  the  prolific  sources 
of  national  iniquity.  The  secular 
school-system  is  a  social  cancer,  presa^^ 
ing  the  death  of  national  morality,  de- 
vouring the  little  sense  of  religion  that 
Protestantism  instils  into  its  belierers. 
The90(merUisdeitr&if€dth6he$ier:'  "It 
will  be  a  glorious  day  for  Catholics  in 
this  country  when,  under  the  blows  of 
justice  and  morality,  our  $chool-9ytUm 
wU  le  $hivend  to  piece*.  Until  then, 
modem  Paganism  will  triumph." 

But  we  need  not  call  in  the  inferior 
evidence  of  newspapers  and  archbish- 
ops, when  the  solemn  declarations  of 
the  Holy  See  itself  are  so  clear  and  con- 
dnsive  upon  this  very  point :  "  Mdiut 
e$t  petere  fontea  ^[uam  tectari  rt9u2(^" 

Until  the  American  Church  ceases  to 
be  a  dependency  of  the  Roman  Chnich, 
it  cannot  discard  or  evade  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  If 
any  American  Catholic  should  seek  to 
reconcile  himself  with  American  princi- 
ples of  education,  jiet  him  hear  how 
those  principles,  as  expressed  below,  are 
denounced  by  the  present  Pope. — ^*'  The 
principal  errors  of  our  time,"— the  quo- 
tation is  from  the  famous  "  Syllabus," 
or  catalogue  appended  to  the  Encycli- 
cal of  December  8, 1864 : 

«46.  Thai  the  totire  dinetkm  of  pnblio 
aohoola  in  whioh  the  youth  of  Chrittimn  Slates 
m  edaoated,  sare  an  ezoeption  in  tho  oase  of 
Spiscopal  seminaries,  may  and  must  appertain 
to  the  ciTil  power,  and  belong  to  it  so  fiir  that 
no  other  authority  shall  be  recognised  as  hav- 


ing any  right  to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of 
the  schooU,  the  trraogemeot  of  studies,  the 
taking  of  degrees,  or  the  choice  and  approfal 
of  teachers. 

"  4tt,  That  the  most  adrantageoos  conditions 
of  ciril  society  require  that  popular  sohools  open 
without  distinction  to  all  children  of  the  people, 
and  public  establishments  destined  to  teach 
young  people  letters  and  good  discipline,  and 
to  impart  to  them  education,  should  be  freed 
Arom  all  ecclesiastical  authority  and  interfer- 
ence, and  should  be  fully  subjected  to  the  oiril 
and  political  power  for  the  teaching  of  matters 
and  opinions  common  to  the  times. 

**  48.  That  this  manner  of  instructing  youth, 
which  consists  in  separating  it  from  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  from  the  power  of  the  Church, 
and  in  teaching  it  abore  all  a  knowledge  of 
natural  things  and  the  objects  of  social  life, 
may  be  perfectly  approved  by  Catholics.'* 

But,  however  it  may  have  been  in 
1864,  the  American  Catholics  of  1869 
are  reasonably  free  from  all  these  errors. 

In  this  same  Cincinnati,  which  iu- 
cludes — ^we  can  hardly  say  contains — 
the  Telegraphy  progress  is  reported. 
The  newspapers  have  been  busy  with 
the  details  of  recent  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Education  and  "  the 
authorities  of  the  Catholic  schools," 
which  have  reached  a  certain  result 
The  result  is  not  much ;  mainly  that  ^  no 
religious  teaching,"  or  the  use  "  of  any 
religious  books,  papers,  or  documents 
[notably  the  Bible]  shall  be  permitted 
in  "  the  public  school-houses.  Naturally, 
this  contents  neither  the  Telegraph  nor 
the  FreenunCi  Jowmal  of  this  city,  both 
of  which  denounce  the  capitulation  as 
a  Catholic  surrender.  But  their  in- 
flammation is  surely  unreasonable,  and 
might  be  injurious  if  a  heated  journal 
were  as  dangerous  to  a  great  cause  as  to 
a  railroad-train.  It  is  much  that  the 
Church  is  treated  with,  at  last,  as  co- 
6rdinate  with  the  State,  as  having  bel- 
ligerent rights,  and  as  being  capable  of 
concluding  compacts.  From  this  to 
final  success,  the  way  is  short  and 
smooth.  **  Ohateau  qui  parle,  femme  qui 
ieoute,  ta  $e  rendreJ*  Common  Schools, 
good-bye  1 

We  proceed  now  to  a  more  pleasing 
part  of  the  task  which  the  temerity  of 
this  contributor  has  forced  upon  us. 
We  rescue  from  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity to  which   the   necessarily  re- 
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fitricted  circulation  of  The  CatMw 
IVo^i'li  miglit  Imye  condemned  it^  the  de- 
finition which  the  highest  literary  au- 
thority, backed  by  the  highest  hierarchi- 
cal authority,  in  the  American  Church, 
puts  upon  the  i^eat  Tvatchword,  Reli- 
gious Liberty.  Here,  ivhere  the  Church, 
though  not  "  Established,"  feels  called 
upon  to  disarow  ita  desire  to  be,  be- 
cause it  cnn  do  better ;  whore  it^  public 
gubvcntionf,  although  they  amount  thus 
far  to  less  than  the  tenth  of  its  just  de- 
maridB,  have  reached  an  annual  sum 
which  strikes  tax-payers  with  dismay  ; 
where  its  foot  h  upon  the  neck  of  legis- 
latures, ita  graup  upon  the  throttle  of 
all  public  education,  it  becomes  a  quea- 
tion  of  more  than  gpexjulative  curiosity, 
when  the  Church  is  heard  to  speak  re- 
spectfully of  "  religious  liberty,^*  what 
it  means  by  the  phriise.  When  the 
Church  "  shall  hare  its  owu  again,^*  when 
our  Icgiiilation  upon  cults,  like  our  leg- 
islation upon  schools,  is  adjusted  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  "  spiritual  order  " 
which  "  is  superior  to  the  secular  "  {Cttth, 
Worlds  p.  583),  what  will  be  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens  in  non-conform- 
ity ?     Th^^ : 

"  We  understand  by  religious  liberty 
thd  fresd^tm  and  ind^ptnd^mtc  of  the 
Ohurch  a*  an  (organic  hodjf,^^ 

See  now  how  blessed  a  thing  is  a 
definition  I  Councils  aud  prt^latcs  be* 
yond  the  ocean  haTe  screamed  them- 
selves hoarse  these  hundreds  of  years 
past,  in  decrying  the  pernicious  modern 
fantasy  of  religious  liberty.  Even  the 
most  solemn  of  late  utterances  of  the 
Roman  oracle,  the  same  Encyclical  and 
Catalogue  of  Principal  Errors  already 
quoted,  seta  this  very  Catholic  W&rld^ 
unless  its  happy  definition  reconciles 
the  declarations  of  its  August  number 
with  the  approval  of  the  P«»(>«  upon 
the  cover,  in  a  deplorable  attitude  of 
schism  and  rebellion.  For  among  the 
most  pernicious  of  those  damnable 
heresies  we  find  held  up  to  public  ab- 
horrence these : 

'*  15,  Thfti  erery  maa  is  free  to  embriM  the 
rclip^m  be  B^all  bclieTt  lo  be  trati  guided  by 
tlio  light  of  rcAstio* 

*'  !2rs  ThAt  tlie  Chttrch  has  aot  the  power  of 


arwltng  herself  of  force,  or  of  any  direct  or 
indirect  temporal  power. 

'*  65.  That  the  Church  must  bo  vepanldi 
from  the  State  and  the  Slate  from  tbe  Churdai. 

**7T.  That  in  the  prescot  day  v.  '  '     ^pr 

neceaiary  Ihot  the  Catholic  rvl  l>e 

held  as  the  onir  religion  of  thij  .......  .,.  ihe 

ezclusioa  of  all  other  modes  of  worship. 

"  79.  Thitt  it  is  fnUe  Ihut  the  cItiJ  liberty  ©f 
every  mode  of  worvhlp,  And  t)i«  full  pow^r 
giveu  \o  nil  of  ovtiKty  uud  publicly  diapUyiog 
their  opiijwns  and  thoughts^  ciiuduce  more 
eoiily  \n  corrupt  the  moritl»  end  mmd«  of  Ibe 
people  eiid  io  thtj  propaguttoa  of  the  eril  gf 
iodiflcreiico." 

But  the  Church  in  America,  as  we 
are  daily  assured^  is  a  Church  of  prog- 
re53j  not  of  dead  conseiTAtism ;  of  re- 
publicuniFm,  not  of  autocfBcy ;  of  en- 
lightenment and  free  echoola,  not  of 
middle-age  ditrkness.  In  spite  then  of 
trans- At  Ian  tic  formulas  and  precedents, 
it  could  not  but  be  the  adrocate  of 
religious  liberty.  How  noble  was  the 
conception  which  enabled  it  to  main- 
taia  before  the  American  people  their 
favorite  principle  rejected  by  the  Eiirt>- 
pean  Churcli,  and  yet  maintain  that 
unity  of  doctrine,  the  loss  of  which  is 
Bchism^  and  all  by  a  definition  I  Haw 
eagerly  would  the  fiercest  ultrn-mcmtaii© 
welcome  religious  liberty,  thus  defined, 
to  France!  How  gladly  would  the 
whole  Spanish  clergy,  to-d«y,  which  for 
a  year  pa*t  has  protested  with  all  tho 
power  of  its  lungs  and  with  the  added 
force  of  muskets  against  the  aclmisaion 
of  religioua  liberty  under  one  concep- 
tion, accept  it  in  the  American-Catholic 
sense  J  Kay,  even  in  those  sadly  diiuln- 
iehed  provinces  which  own  the  sway 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  alone; 
whose  governors  are  bi&hopa,  and  whoso 
ministers  of  state  are  cardinals;  where 
the  Jew  slinks  timorouely  into  the 
Ghetto  nt  night-fall  lest  the  ibirri  bo 
upon  him;  where  the  Aniericaa  may 
pray  to  his  unknown  Ood  with  hia 
countrymen  under  the  fehcltcr  of  his 
countrj  *»  fiag,but  not  otherwi&e,  and  the 
catacombs  themselves  no  longer  fumtdh 
a  Bccwrc  retreat  for  dissenting  worship- 
pers ;  where  else  than  here  has  true  rclig- 
iotxfl  liberty  **  the  freedom  and  Indepcnd- 
euce  of  the  Church  as  an  organic  body,^ 
its  highest  and  compleiteet  d«TeiopmeDt  t 
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They  cnr,  then  (and  this  is  part  of  our 
lesson  from  Thd  Cathdie  Warld)^  who 
tell  us  that  the  Church  is  an  uncertain 
and  ductile  thing,  one  thing  in  Naples 
and  another  in  New  York,  different  in 
the  times  of  Hildebrand  and  Pius  IX. ; 
or  who  pretend  that  religious  liberty  is 
a  Protestant  thing,  or  a  new  thing. 
The  Church  in  America  to-day  is  as  the 
Church  in  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; its  accidents  only  are  changed. 
It  does  not  accommodate  its  ancient 
ideas  to  modem  formulas;  it  takes 
modem  formulas  and  fits  them  (by  a 
definition)  to  its  venerable  ideas.  **  Re- 
ligious liberty,"  as  the  American  Church 
now  professes  it,  is  the  oldest  of  Catho- 
lic principles.  Religious  liberty,  as 
thus  defined,  burned  Savonarola  in  Flo- 
rence and  Huss  at  Constance.  It  was 
to  vindicate  '*  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  as  an  organic  body," 
that  the  Church  maintained  its  Inquisi- 
tion in  Spain,  and  decreed  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Albigenses  in  Languedoc. 
In  France  this  religious  liberty,  tempo- 
rarily depressed  by  the  Toleration 
Edict  of  Nantes,  lifted  its  head  awhile 
upon  the  revocation  of  that  tyrannical 
measure,  only  to  be  utterly  swept  away 
in  the  flood  of  equality  which  has  over- 
spread that  land  since  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  hope  that  among  us  this  great 
American  principle,  to  which  we  are  all 
devoted,  may  be  satisfied  when  it  drives 
home  at  sunset  all  the  Hebrew  brokers 
in  Wall-street ;  when  Dr.  Morgan  Dix 
begs  a  flag  from  the  Prussian  Consulate 
to  protect  the  matins  and  vespers  at 
Trinity;  and  when  the  Session  Laws 
are  regularly  sent  down  by  the  Gover- 
nor, instead  of  only  occasionally  by'the 
committees,  as  now,  for  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York  ;  for  then  shall  we  approach  near- 
er than  now  to  the  entire  *'  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Church  as  an  or- 
ganic body." 

But  the  advanced  and  American 
Catholicism  which  governs  the  congre- 
gation of  St  Paul  and  The  Collie 
WorUy  this  liberalism  which  is  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  seoks  to  make  its 
religion  the  religion  of  the  future  as 


well  as  of  the  past,  leaves  us  in  no  un^ 
certainty  what  shall  be  in  that  happy 
day  the  fate  of  heretical  creeds ;  when 
^'  real  religious  liberty,"  as  thus  defined, 
"  the  only  solid  basis  of  civil  liberty,"  is 
effectively  maintained.  The  Wifrld  has 
already  limited  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  the  protection  of  those  religions  only 
"not  contra  hmoi morea,'*^  The  quota- 
tions we  have  but  just  made  indicate 
how  "detrimental  to  morals,"  in  the 
Catholic  view,  the  Protestant  systems 
are.  This,  of  course,  excludes  them 
firom  the  toleration  they  might  other- 
wise claim ;  but  their  exclusion  is  nail- 
ed and  clinched  by  the  avowal  that 
what  Protestants  "  eaU  their  religion  is 
a  perpetual  protest  against  what  we 
call  religion,"  is  no  religion  at  all  there- 
fore. Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  can 
discem  in  these  latest  utterances  of 
progressive  Catholicism  little  ground 
for  the  complacency  with  which  many 
Protestants  are  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing the  political  supremacy  of  that 
Church.  Perhaps  it  might  be  worth 
their  while  to  consider  whether  there 
be  not  color  for  the  suggestion  we  have 
sometimes  heard,  that  the  American 
ecclesiastic  of  to-day,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  unestablished  character  of  his 
Church,  of  ito  exemption  from  State 
control  and  responsibility  to  the  State, 
however  lavishly  subsidized  by  the 
State,  is  an  ultra-montane  of  a  new  and 
singularly  exaggerated  type.  Kings  and 
e^iperors  elsewhere,  by  their  arbitrary 
interference,  have  succeeded  in  modify- 
ing that  implicit  devotion  to  the  for- 
eign domination  of  a  Pope  which  after 
all  is  the  highest  badge  of  Catholicity. 
There  is  no  such  disturbing  infiuence 
here ;  and  what  may  be  the  full  blos- 
som and  ripe  fruit  of  this  new  and  un- 
pnmed  growth  may  be  a  curious  ques- 
tion now,  and  a  practical  one  very  soon. 
We  come  now  to  the  last,  in  the  dis- 
order in  which  we  have  brought  them 
together,  but  by  no  means  the  least  in 
consequence,  of  the  principal  conclu- 
sions we  find  in  the  adverse  criticisms 
upon  the  July  writer.  Not  only  is  the 
Roman  Church  not  formally  "  establish- 
ed "  in  this  country,  but  it  protests,  with 
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•I  I  iUe  golemmty  tb&t  surrotmda  the 
throne  of  a  biehop  and  the  press  of  the 
C&ihoHc  Pablicatioii  8ociety«  that  it 
never,  imdor  any  circninstAncea,  can  be 
cajoled  by  the  entreatica  af  a  fond  and 
deroted  St^ite  into  becoming  eetablish- 
Cd-  **  Catholics  have  no  notion,**  aaya 
Biahop  McQuaid,  ''of  their  Church 
ever  becoming  *■  the  cfltabllsbcd  Church,' 
and  they  are  juat  as  certain  that  no 
other  Church  ahall  ever  assume  to  be 
'the  estabUflhed  Church  ^  in  tbeeo  Uni- 
ted Btat€«."  **  No  Chiirch,'^  ftays  Tha 
Catholk  Fi»rW,  **  can  be  the  established 
Church  here  or  elsewhere,  unless  it  con- 
cedes the  gupremacy  of  the  8tate,  and 
GOuaenU  to  be  its  slave.  This  the 
Catholic  Church  can  never  do.  *  •  In 
this  country  .  .  the  civil  authority  has 
recognized  •  .  ita  obligation  to  protect 
the  adherents  of  each  [religion]  in  the 
free  and  full  eigoyment  of  their  entire 
rcligioua  liberty.  The  State  guarantees, 
thua,  all  the  freedom  and  pnfUeUem  the 
Church  has  ever  secured  elsewhere  by 
concordats.  She  much  pr^fcrM  freedom 
to  slavery,  and  her  full  liberty,  though 
shared  with  hostite  secta,  to  the  gilded 
bondage  of  a  State  Church.  She  nei- 
ther Lb  the  Established  Church,  nor  can 
$ke  consent  to  hdeatM  mj^ 

Wc  leave  the  Bishop  and  the  Maga- 
zine to  difitinguiah,  by  the  help  of 
another  definition,  if  they  will,  the  doc- 
trines we  have  quoted  ijrom  the  damna- 
ble heresies  Numbers  15, 65,  77,  and  79, 
quoted  above  from  the  Syllabus.  We 
do  not  assume  to  judge  another  man^a 
servants;  to  their  own  hierarchical  l^las- 
ter  they  must  stand  or  fall.  If  indeed 
we  were  reviewing  the  WbrM  as  carping 
critics,  we  might  Socratically  ask  it 
why  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  here- 
tofore, where  its  word  was  law,  en- 
forced the  preference  just  e^tpressod, 
shattered  the  ^^  gilded  bondage  ^*  which 
we  are  told  it  abhoYa,  and  '^  shared  with 
hostile  sects  "  the  "  full  liberty  "  which  is 
so  congenial  and  so  sweet  7  Is  it  despite 
the  clioice  of  the  Churchy  that  it  is 
Diaintained  to-day  ai  the  governmental 
,  with  all  the  burdens  and  re^ 
which  thut  position  en- 
miiij  European  coun tries  f 


Have  our  ears  deceived  na,  aod  ue  the 
churchly  protests  wiUi  vrhidi  the  wel- 
kin has  been  ringing  these  few  yeui 
past  from  Naples,  and  Aoslria,  aad 
Spain,  protests  against  the  eBtaMIA 
ment  of  the  Church,  aod  not,  as  ne 
have  been  supposing,  againat  the  mdf 
severance  of  some  of  the  ^'gilded"' 
chuns  that  sustained  it  in  its  delHI«f 
elevatioD  9  And  why,  we  miglit  laklf 
we  were  controverting  the  FMi£,  doo 
not  tbe  Church  at  the  Holf  See  ilirli; 
where  it  is  understood  to  be  not  villi- 
out  influence  upon  legislatioB,  aieooia- 
plish  that  beneficent  order  whicli  it » 
much  prefers,  and  extend  to  nvai  fidi- 
gions  a  participation  in  the  freedom  ol 
worship  which  seems  to  be  now  the 
exclusive  privil^e  of  the  £stablisk- 
ment  f  We  can  anticipate  the  an^m 
such  questions  would  iac<ir.  The 
Church  in  Europe  is  ready  eocmgli  lor 
religious  liberty,  if  it  only  knew,  as  wdl 
as  the  Church  in  America  does,  whal 
religious  liberty  is,  but  as  it  anppoifis 
it  to  mean  that  the  Church  is  to  hum 
only  an  equal  chance  with  the  sedi^  it 
must  perforce  oppose  it  The  Chmcli 
in  Europe  would  not  ding  so  to  frtaV 
IL^ment,  if  it  only  knew,  aa  the  AsHri* 
can  Church  has  learned,  bow  aZl  the 
profits  of  establishment  are  to  be  had 
without  its  inconvenieiioea  And  whn 
our  Uncstablished  Church  here  in  Kew 
York,  having  secured  irom  the  Sutc 
the  annual  donation  of  ten  tinus  the 
half  million  or  more  the  State  brstow* 
cd  upon  it  in  1669,  and  having  annihi- 
lated the  State's  secular  education,  and 
thus  recovered  here  what  it  has  lost  in 
every  Catholic  country  in  £urope,  has 
given .  actual  demonstration  of  the  ad* 
vantages  there  are  in  non-eslmbl ishment, 
then  we  may  expect  to  see  the  ^paniih 
clergy  shouldering  muskets  for  rellgio 
liberty  instead  of  against  it ;  the  Ne 
poUtan  clergy  disbanding  their  1 
and  signing  petitions  to  Parlia 
disostablii^hment ;  and  the  Holy  Fa 
himaelf  detaching  one  circlet  from 
triple  crowD^  and  begging  the  Roman 
Senator  and  Cotmcll  to  regard  him 
only  as  the  first  of  their  clejicai  inb- 
jocts. 
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The  Church,  then,  can  "  do  better;^ 
80  much  better,  in  fact,  that  The  (Mh^ 
Uc  World  hardly  speaks  too  itrongly  in 
saying  it  is  "  insulted  "  by  being  called 
the  State-Church.  Let  us  not  be  above 
learning  from  its  bitterest  enemies  why 
it  is  in  this  country  at  least  as  good  as 
established.  Against  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland,  fifty-three 
peers  protested,  *^  Because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  place  a  Church,  disestablished 
and  disendowed,  and  bound  together 
only  by  the  tie  of  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  Church  of 
'  Rome,  whereby  the  laity  are  made  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  priesthood, 
the  priests  to  the  bishops,  and  the  bish- 
ops themselves  are  subject  to  the  uncon- 
trolled authority  of  a  foreign  potentate." 
Before  this  utterance  of  the  peers,  how- 
ever, that  shrewd  disputant,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
had  said  the  same  thing  more  sharply  in 
the  Commons.  The  only  way,  said  he,  to 
prevent  ecclesiastical  inequality  in  Ire- 
land is  to  reftise  to  disestablish  the  Pro- 
testant Church  there.  For  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  already  established 
there  "  as  fully  and  completely  as  any 
power,  human  or  divine,  can  be  estab- 
lished. .  .  .  The  discipline,  order,  and 


government  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  not  voluntary.  They  are  the 
creation  of  the  simple  will  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff^  and  do  not  depend  at  all  on  the 
voluntary  principle.  .  .  I  maintain,  that 
as  long  as  His  Holiness  the  Pope  pos- 
sesses Rome,  the  Soman  Catholic  rdi- 
gioHj  4n  whatever  eountry  it  i$  found,  U 
an  IktMuhment:^ 

Beati  paeifieatoree  /  It  is  pleasant  to 
reconcile  adversaries.  If  Bishop  Mc 
Quaidand  The  CathoUo  World  are  right, 
perhaps  Disraeli  and  Derby  may  not  be 
far  wrong.  And  while  the  meddlesome 
July  writer  seems  to  have  erred  by  his 
public  comments  on  the  progress  the 
Church  has  made  in  the  favor  of  leg^lo- 
tors,  perhaps  his  announcements  are  bad 
only  for  prematurity.  Perhaps  his  action 
is  like  that  of  one  who,  when  cunning 
architects  and  sculptors  have  been  for 
years  bringing  to  perfection  the  fa^e 
of  a  gorgeous  cathedral,  encumbered 
with  scaflfolda  and  hidden  by  canvas, 
furtively,  before  the  last  blows  are 
struck  and  the  last  bas-reliefs  set,  de- 
taching the  screens  that  conceal  it, 
throws  untimely  to  view  the  unfinished 
work  and  the  enraged  artists,  amid 
grimy  machinery  and  smutty  workmen, 
the  rollers  of  logs  and  the  pullers  of 
wires. 


CRIMSON,  BLUE,  AND  GOLD. 

Thebb  is  a  tinge  of  crimson,  blue,  and  gold 
Upon  the  foliage  which  clothes  the  hills ; 
From  their  rough  knees  and  ribs  of  solid  rock 
To  their  broad  shoulders  lifted  to  the  clouds. 
How  gorgeous  the  autumnal  scarf  of  leaves, 
Gleaming  like  silken  banners  in  the  sun 
Upborne  by  hosts  clad  in  the  pomp  of  war  I 

As  Joseph^s  coat  of  many  colors  showed 
The  love  a  father  cherished  for  his  son. 
So  this  vast  robe  of  varied  tints  and  shades. 
Dropped  like  the  prophet's  mantle  from  the  sky, 
Betokens  the  dear  love  of  God  to  us. 

Crowned  emperors  and  kings,  and  mitred  popes 
Clothed  in  the  rich  regalia  of  their  caste, 
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Are  poor  in  contrast  with  these  kingly  trees, 
Upon  whose  leaves  rainbows  repeat  their  dyes. 
And  glonoos  sunsets  leave  their  golden  light 

Clasped  in  the  blue  arms  of  the  hazy  heaven. 
The  hills  seem  lifted  near  the  throne  of  God. 
There  the  soft  maple^s  scarlet  foliage  bums 
In  the  still  bosh  with  unconsaming  flibne ; 
The  elm  holds  high  its  coronal  of  gold, 
And  strews  its  yellow  wealth  npon  the  shrubs, 
That  raise  their  arms  to  catch  the  falling  gems. 
The  bronzed  boughs  of  the  hickory  hide  the  nuts 
Which  cluster  imperceived  amid  the  leaves. 
And  here  and  there  the  steepling  evergreens^ 

Emblems  of  hope,  wave  their  unfading  plumes. 

.« 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  vales  and  hills 
Are  all  ablaze  with  gold  and  scarlet  fires, 
TJnquenched  by  the  descending  showers  of  rSin. 
There  the  gay  oriole  hangs  her  cradle-nest. 
And  soft  winds  rock  it  in  the  morning  sun ; 
And  there  the  sable  crow,  unmusical. 
Seems  like  a  patch  of  last  night  in  the  bush. 

These  Titans  of  the  forest  have  been  swept 
By  fearful  storms  of  battle-shot  and  shell, 
Like  thunderbolts  which  Jove  hurls  at  his  foes. 
How  scarred  and  battered  these  old  oaks  and  elms ! 
But  they  were  taught  to  wrestle  with  the  wind. 
And  fight  the  thunder  which  came  winged  with  fire  : 
Thus  they  grew  stronger  in  their  strife  with  storms. 
Our  nation,  rising  from  the  storms  of  war, 
Will  strike  a  deeper  root  and  firmer  grow, 
And  lift  its  banner  as  the  wood  its  boughs. 
Under  these  branches  patriot  graves  are  filled 
With  heroes  sleeping  peacefully  and  sweet. 
Here  wild  flowers  are  the  sylvan  syllables 
Which  spell  their  epitaph  in  balmy  words ; 
And  lowly  bushes  bribe  the  birds  of  song 
With  fruit,  that  they  may  cheer  with  wood-notes  soft 
The  solitude  so  grand  and  beautiful. 
These  trees  are  heroes'  monuments, 
And  the  red  stains  upon  they*  sighing  leaves 
Remind  us  of  the  crimson  wounds  which  poured 
Brave  blood  like  water  on  the  trodden  ground. 
Like  the  far-spreading  flame  and  smoke  of  war 
Seems  the  rich  foliage  on  the  hazy  hills. 
But  the  sweet  sunlight  struggling  through  the  boughs 
Makes  golden  ladder-rounds  which  reach  to  heaven 
And  I  see  white-winged  messengers  of  peace 
Descending  with  vast  blessings  for  us  all 
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THE  FOCI  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ELLIPSE. 


The  ellipse,  significant  in  its  mathe- 
matical relations,  is  scarcely  less  apt  in 
its  representatiye  power.  It  has  two 
centres,  or  foci,  instead  of  one.  The 
clirye,  as  a  whole,  is  similarly  related 
to  each  of  these  foci,  though  every 
point  in  it  is  differently  and  adversely 
connected  to  them.  They  stand  over- 
against  each  other,  two  conjoint  centres 
from  which  the  figare  has  been  des- 
cribed, and  to  each  of  which  it  is  refer- 
able in  exactly  the  si^pio  way.  A  diam- 
eter equidistant  from  them  divides  the 
curve  into  two  equal  and  complemen- 
tary parts.  The  ellipse  thus  becomes  a 
striking  type  of  joint  yet  separate 
action;  of  similar  yet  diverse  rela- 
tions ;  of  equal  yet  opposed  positions. 
For  this  purpose  we  now  use  it  to  rep- 
resent the  social  circuit  with  its  two 
foci,  male  and  female.  So  €k)d  created 
man  in  His  own  imi^ ;  male  and  female 
created  He  them.  The  word  man  is  thus 
used  as  common,  and  parts  into  the  two 
divisions,  male  and  fomale.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  hits  the  same  thought  in  the 
words  man  and  wife,  man  or  woman. 
As  in  mathematics  we  designate  a  line 
as  a,  and  the  same  line  in  a  modified 
relation  as  a'  prime,  so  in  the  ra- 
tional world,  our  first  form  of  being  is 
man,  and  our  second  is  man  prime,— 
woman.  Let  the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse 
approach  each  other  till  they  meet,  and 
the  figure  becomes  a  circle ;  let  the  cen- 
tre of  a  circle  part  Into  two  points,  and 
then  stand  over-agafawt  each  other,  and 
it  becomes  an  ellipse.  Man,  the  undi- 
vided being  covered  by  the  one  word 
fhat  groups  us  all,  is  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  rational  life ;  man,  parted  into 
male  and  female,  is  the  foci  of  the  el- 
lipse into  which  this  single,  germinant 
circle  expands  in  the  first  steps  or  stage 
of  growth. 

What  we  wish  to  establish  is,  that 
the  foci  of  the  true  social  ellipse  are 
occupied  by  equal,  complementary  par- 
VOL.   IV. — 03 


ties,  who  give  *  law  to  its  curvature  by 
joint  and  reciprocal  relations,  making 
it  the  evenly  balanced  and  exact  pro- 
duct of  its  two  constituents.  These 
may  approach  each  other  and  meet  for 
the  time  in* one  centre,  or  may  part, 
and  send  distinct  infiuences  forth  for 
the  construction  of  society,  yet  this,  in 
its  perfection,  shall  remain  the  equal 
and  symmetrical  result  of  their  united 
action.  When  we  affirm  that  men  and 
women  occupy  equal,  balanced  social 
positions,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  is 
a  numerical  measure  of  power  to  be 
found  somewhere,  on  whose  scale-mark 
they  touch  exactly  the  same  point; 
neither  that  the  kind  and  grade  of 
power  are  identical,  both  medium  or 
both  prime.  Equality  in  the  spiritual 
world  has  a  less  precise,  a  more  ran^ng 
definition.  Men  and  women  are  equal 
in  the  same  sense  that  men  are  equal. 
There  is  a  liberal  per  centage  of  folly 
and  weakness  in  the  world,  but  they 
are  not  confined  to  races,  classes,  or  sex, 
but  are  sown  broad-cast  through  them 
all. 

The  equality  of  men  and  women  is 
like  the  equality  of  land  and  water, 
ocean  and  mountains,  as  types  of  beau- 
ty; like  the  equality  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  the  production  of  water, 
like  the  equality  of  the  east  and  west 
end  of  a  great  cathedral,  the  one  majes- 
tic with  towers,  the  other  sacred  with 
chancel  and  legendary  windows.  It  is 
not  an  absolute  barren  equality,  but  a 
potential,  diversified,  exalted  one,  that 
seeks  the  equipoise  of  things  various, 
lifted,  in  their  excellence,  above  a  dick- 
ering, fhictional,  scrupulous  measure- 
ment ;  an  equality  of  things  that  look 
now  smaller  one  than  the  other,  now 
larger,  according  as  we  come  under  their 
immediate  influence,  or  contemplate 
them  on  this  side  or  on  that. 

These  two  powers,  in  this  sense  equal, 
are  also  complementary.    Life  is  not  of 
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one  or  the  other»  but  of  the  two.    So- 
^ciety  is  neither  the  product  of  man  nor 
of  womfin,  hut  of  mao   and   woman. 
They  do  not  enter,  there fore^  the  pbysi- 
cal^  social,  or  intellectual  field,  to  yield 
ihc  same    but  different  elements,  yet 
ilementa  not  so  much  tlivcnse  in  kind 
us  in  Bome  subtle  balance  of  the  forces 
Ihey  contain.     The  limbs  of  man  are 
I  complementary.    The  right  and  left  leg 
I  ai'e  alike,  yet  unlike.  Identical  in  struc- 
ture, the  arrangement  of  parts  is  exactly 
opposed,  while,  in  walking,  their  dutiea 
I  are  of  an  alternate,  not  simultaneous 
character.      In  like  maimer,  the  right 
and  left  himd   are  complements,   and 
[though  in  the  division  of  offices  there 
lis  a  stronger  distinction  between  them, 
tlua  rests  on  convenience  and  custom, 
not  structure. 
In  close  complementary  relation  there 

>  la  a  dependence  and  independence,  a 
Mkeucss  and  unlikeoeas^  equally  strik- 
ing.     Taken  separately,  each    of  tlie 

I  partners  may  seem  complete,  but  re- 
[  garded  in  reference  to  some  joint  state 
[QT  action,  they  are  wholly  dependent. 
[Each  loses,  not  only  what  the  other 
contributes,  but  its  own  peculiar  func* 
ttion,  by  the  separation.  Thus  we  can- 
Inot  walk  half  as  far  on  one  leg  as  we 
I  can  on  two ;  we  cannot  walk  at  all  till 

►  the  miysing  member  is  iu  some  way  suj)- 
f  plied.  We  cannot  perform  the  moiety 
[cf  our  usual  labor  with  the  right  hand 
I  ftlone.     Ita  customary  dexterity  is  lost 

except  as  the  left  waits  upon  it,  and 
j  remains^  as  a  skilful,  trained  attcudaut, 
[icady  at  each  instant  to  furnish  the 
I  expected  aid.  One  hmb  stands  in  per- 
jpetual  pause  till  the  other  can  be  plaut- 
I4»d ;  one  hand  tills  it^ll^  and  has  no 
I  point  of  relief  or  change  till  the  other 
I  1b  brought  forward. 

If  our  individual,  physical  structure 
lis  full   of   complementary  relations,  it 
j  t>ecomes  natural  to  expect  something  of 
p^tbe  same  kind  iu  our  joint  social  struc- 
ture.  At  the  foundation  of  tliis,  accord- 
ingly! there  lies    the  most    perfect  of 
complements,   extending    through    the 
physical,   intellectual,    and    emotional 
natures. 
Men  and  women  arc  equal  in  that  the 


superiority  of  neither  at  any  one  point 
is  absolute  and  unapproachabley  a&d  ii 
always  balanced  by  some  correspond* 
ing  superiority  at  another.  Thus,  say 
what  we  wUl  about  the  inferiority  of 
woman  in  intellectual  power,  none  of 
us  would  regard  as  a  miracle  a  woman 
who  should  evince  more  capacity  than 
any  man  whatsoever.  Extraordinary  it 
would  be,  as  the  first  man  of  the  age  is 
hiiufielf  extraordinary,  but  not  miraca- 
lous ;  for  the  feet  of  woman  have  often 
walked  lightly  along  the  summits  of 
intellectual  power,  and  we  aee  tlrnt  thece 
is  no  point  absolutely  denied  them. 
Though  there  are  very  few  who,  like 
Mrs.  Somerville,  or  Miss  Mardneau,  or 
Margaret  Fuller,  seem  to  tread  freely 
the  fields  of  philosophy,  there  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  to  the 
region  bom,  and  need  crave  no  adnm- 
sion  there. 

Though  hero  and  there  a  soUiaij 
peak  in  the  clear  intellectual  hcsTens 
to  belong  almost  exclufivdy  to 
yet  we  are  to  remember  tliat  Tcr; 
few  men  have  ever  scoffed  at  woman, 
for  wbom  there  might  not  have  been 
selected,  with  a  little  care,  women  by 
dozens  decidedly  superior  to  tbem  In 
the  very  qualities  of  which  they  botft- 
ed.  Moreover,  there  are  other  juit  ■$ 
brilliant  and  true  methods  of  manifmt- 
ing  mental  power,  which  aeem  cquaD; 
open  to  the  one  sex  as  the  other.  Mtk 
Browning  is  one  of  the  first  of  Bngliah 
poets,  while  ^Irs.  St  owe  ia  the  fint 
American  novelist,  and  the  Brontes  and 
Mrs.  Lewes  and  2llisg  Muloch  have  icnr 
peers. 

It  is  true^  then,  that  the  intclleetiial 
superiority  of  man  is  not  of  a  gvneral, 
absolute,  unapproachable  kind,  but  that 
he  simply  holds  high  vantage-ground, 
which  he  has  occupied  for  centuries, 
and  for  a  portiou  of  which  certaia 
phases  of  hia    power  pre      '  ^   fit 

him ;  yet,  be  it  borne  in  i;  and 

every  inch  of  which  may  be  t»fi»ayed 
by  the  nimble  wits  of  woouui.  Over- 
against  this,  in  the  balance  of  positioiiY 
women  occupy,  pitch  their  tenta  open^ 
cover,  the  more  serene:,  genial,  and  tmly 
commanding  mounts  of  moml  power. 
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If  it  is  easy  to  find  t^vo  talented  men 
for  one  talented  woman,  it  is  yet  more 
easy  to  find  two  pure-minded  women 
for  one  man  who  bears  about  with  him 
a  tolerable  wholesome,  moral  atmo- 
sphere. If  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  wom- 
an like  Lady  Montague,  Mme.  De  Staftl, 
or  Mme.  Roland,  seeking  a  peer  in  the 
quick,  brilliant  collision  of  conrersa- 
tion,  on  social,  philosophical,  or  politi- 
cal themes,  it  would  be  equally  unusual 
to  find  dcTOUt  worship,  holy  member- 
ship in  Christ,  liyely,  sympathetic,  per- 
BOiml  charity,  in  which  two  thirds  of 
the  participants  were  not  women.  In- 
deed, this  eminence,  this  blessed  pre- 
eminence, seems  conceded  to  them,  and 
only  one  human  being  in  the  growth  of 
Christianity  has  been  lifted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  men  beyond  the  pale  of  human 
powers  into  divine  honors — ^Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God. 

Men  who  are  determined  to  reject 
this  essential  oneness  and  equality  of 
nature,  scorn,  in  the  comparison,  the 
moral  element.  They  forget  that  it  Is 
by  Tirtue  of  this  alone  that  we  touch 
the  clouds ;  that  it  is  this  that  chiefly 
defines  character,  and  gives  the  outlines 
and  lineaments  of  our  spiritual  being. 
The  intellect  is  an  instrument,  and  that 
for  which  we  use  it  determines  its 
value.  If  it  is  a  sword  in  the  hand  of 
some  great  m&dman  driving  through 
Asia  or  Europe  and  striking  at  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  men,  then  it  is  demo- 
niacal, and  the  glare  of  it  is  deceitful 
and  dazzling :  fools  may  stare,  but  an- 
gels weep.  If  it  IS  a  steamship,  a  Jen- 
ny, a  power-press,  then  it  puts  new  and 
benign  instruments  at  our  disposal,  yet 
iDstruments  that  must  still  find  the 
kindness  and  gladness  of  their  service 
in  the  gentle  thoughts  of  those  who  use 
them.  It  is  the  angel  or  demoir  of  the 
fnoral  nature,  that  stands  behind  the  in- 
tellect, goes  into  it  as  into  an  arsenal,  to 
arm  itself  for  mischief,  to  secure  there 
missiles  of  wrath  whose  sweep  and 
power  know  no  limit ;  or  to  gather  up 
the  tools  of  husbandry,  of  commerce, 
of  miBLnufacture,  and  ease  therewith  the 
toil  of  men,  and  lighten  and  sustain 
their  hard  labors.    The  element  of  in- 


tellect, which  man  represents,  stands 
servitor  to  the  moral  power  typified  in 
woman ;  and  is  good  or  bad,  angelic  or 
devilish,  according  to  the  handling.  If 
superiority  is  to  be  claimed  because  of 
the  central  power,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  character,  it  must  be  award- 
ed to  woman,  not  to  man. 

The  complementary  character  of  these 
two  constituent  forces  of  society  serves 
still  further  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
their  equality.  Look  at  thephysicul 
endowments  and  beauty  of  each ;  at 
Venus  and  Hercules,  Minerva  and  Apol- 
lo. The  one  personified  power,  the 
other  personified  sensibilities ;  the  one, 
a  type  of  aggressive  strength,  strength 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  power,  pierc- 
ing, penetrative,  declared ;  the  other,  of 
attractive,  winning  force  to  be  possess- 
ed, trusted,  rejoiced  in,  more  to  be  loved 
than  feared,  to  be  feared  only  when  love 
has  been  betrayed,  to  be  feared  only 
when  love  has  been  outraged  and  made 
vindictive,  when  the  moral  sentiment 
has  been  stirred  to  wrath. 

Intellectually,  there  is  the  same  com- 
plementary relation.  The  heaven-given 
Promethean  fire  is  wanting  to  neither, 
but  in  one  it  bums  with  more  heat ;  in 
the  other,  with  more  b'ght.  To  the 
quick  glance  of  the  one,  the  intuitive, 
emotional  aspects  of  truth  lie  revealed ; 
to  the  steady,  patient  thought  of  the 
other  is  disclosed  its  close,  underlying, 
logical  connections.  Poetry  and  art  lie 
open  to  a  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  Hosmer,  or 
Bonheur,  while  philosophy  and  inven- 
tion yield  chiefly  to  the  systematic^ 
slow  approaches  of  the  male  mind. 
They  are  indeed  to  each  other  as  the 
two  arms  of  the  military  service — the 
scouring  cavalry  and  the  patient,  con^ 
quering  infantry.  For  effective,  lively 
service  in  the  recitation  room,  I  think 
most  instructors  would  award  the  palm 
to  young  ladies  rather  than  to  young 
men ;  and  it  is  plain  that  a  good  many 
of  the  more  boastful  sex  guard  their 
superiority  by  carefully  declining  com- 
petition. There  are  in  the  thoughts  of 
women  velocity,  electricity,  brilliancy ; 
in  the  thoughts  of  men  patience,  pro- 
portion, coolness ;  and  in  the  interplay 
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of  the  t^o^  the  best,  the  only  coDdi- 
Uons  of  Bociety*  If  vye  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  one  class  of  minds  are  per- 
tneatcd  \vith  more  pure  and  spiritual 
iicentivea,  their  morality  always  look- 
ng  out  on  the  heavenward  side^  neither 
baulked  nor  discouraged  by  self-denial, 
^irhilethe  thoughts  of  the  other  class  are 
settled  together  in  prudence,  compacted 
in  thrift,  moderated  iu  forecast,  and  are 
perpetually  looking  earthward,  along 
bat  vista  of  hopes,  fears,  liiibilitiea, 
rhich  are  gathering  in  the  path  before 
liem ;  we  have  the  couditiona  of  in- 
civse  iateraction,  as  when  the  outside 
ad  inside  surface  of  an  oloctric  jar,  by 
iiverse  characters  and  mutual  afliniticB, 
in  each  other  through  every  inch  of 
ptirfacc  with  prickly  points  of  fire. 
Before  passing  to  a  discussion  of  the 
ouscquences  involved  in  thia  relation 
|>f  the  foci  of  the  social  ellipao,  wa  w  ish 
l^^imadvert  a  little  on  the  temper  of 
|.|&ale  mind  in  ooe  or  two  phn3es  it 
|nite  too  frequently  a^^umcs.  The  fij^t 
^Of  these  is  that  of  contempt,  supercil- 
ious and  unresisomug.  lo  thia  frame, 
men  thiuk  so  well  of  themBelves  and 
BO  poorly  of  those  not  endowed  with 
the  same  diBtinguishing  and  distin- 
guished characteristics,  ns  not  to  feel  it 
acce.^iry  to  give  any  reason  for  their 
poncludioiu.  They  are  content  to  float 
on  the  wave*^ — the  ehilly-shaUy  opinion  a 
ihut  have  ebbi^d  and  fiowed  backwards 
and  fi>rwarda  iu  the  same  narrow  bft*sitt 
ou  the  same  low  level  for  ages ;  that 
have  taken  the  drainage  of  maudlin 
pri-judice^i,  miaerable  conceits,  and  a 
mean  love  of  power ;  and  they  expect 
others  to  abide  with  them  on  like  easy, 
lazy,  comfortable  t.erm3  of  £&ith  in  their 
ewn  immaculate  being. 

It  is  not  strange  that  women  should 
be  despifcied.  The  world  has  never  seen 
a  Itimc  yet  iu  which  angels  would  not 
have  been  first  stared  at,  then  laughed  at, 
and  at  length  stoned.  In  the  progrc&s 
of  civilization  we^  from  time  to  time, 
like  the  toad,  cast  our  Bkiu^  but  too 
often,  like  him,  we  turn  again  and  swal- 
low it.  Society  started  from  the  physi- 
point,  and  as  rann  is  stronger  tlmn 
wn,  fthe  became  his  slave.     Thb 


servitude  ahe  hai  been  eaftting  off  cvfr 
since,  the  spintual  bcav^  and  stretigUt 
that  are  in  her,  ridding  tfaemftdves 
alowly,  one  after  another,  of  the  rile, 
despiteful  tasks  and  badges  liud  upon 
them.  There  is  no  ii»c  in  dcmying  the 
persistent,  persecuting  ckarMrter  of  the 
contempt  that  men  havo  bestowed^  sod 
to  their  shame  still  l>estow,  OB  womeiu 
Language  is  full  of  it*  The  uninanied 
female  is  an  old  maid  and  spiiister,  oact 
the  widow  the  relict  of  her  ffeptrtad 
lord,  as  if  »hc  lingered  belli nd  like  hb 
old  hat  or  church-coat.  If  woman  u 
unsubmiasive,  i»he  is  a  termagant^  a 
shrew,  a  acold,  a  vixen,  a  virago.  If 
she  h  uncleanly,  she  is  a  slut,  and  if  she 
is  impure,  wc  have  buried  her  many 
layers  deep,  piling  on  a  fearful  burden 
of  epithets,  as  if  we  would  ftuu  crash 
her  forever,  and  bar  for  her,  with  triple, 
impregnable  bars,  the  road  back  to  ri^ 
tue.  Que  nught  gather  from  language, 
that  woman  became  a  harlot  by  docne 
devilish  device  of  her  own,  and  thai 
the  frightened  virtue  of  meir,  bo7<?nng 
on  unaullicd  v^ing,  av  ilal- 

ized  purity  with  iu^^r  uw 

of  horror  and  scorn,  hurled  at  the 
crouching,  crawling  victim  beoeatb 
him.  Aa  Ei^iith,  in  the  masterpiece  of 
Dickcus,  ahrinks  in  Belf-loathiug  fnm 
the  pure  touch  of  Florence,  t^o  one 
might  think  that  ivomen  were  ludiog 
away,  cloaked  in  atl  the  vile  epithets  of 
speech,  from  that  immaculate  being, 
man.  And  these  six-f*jM  worrit  of 
shame  not   to  be   n^  arc 

matched  by  not  one  u  . .  <  i^** 

tion  for  like  guilt  in  man„  Love  op  eat* 
the  gates  of  Heaven ;  Mao^  with  a  t-kele- 
ton  key  cralUly  shaped  ou  this  high 
model,  opens  doors  which  ho  assurrs  his 
confiding  victim  are  those  of  pearl,  and 
then  slams  them  shut  behind  h<T,  the 
gates  of  deathf  the  portals  ol  the 
tomb  ;  while  society  rushes  A^nrard  to 
bolt  and  bar  them,  and  virtuous  maid- 
ens even  plant  themsclTcs  volostaix 
eentincls,  that  there  may  be  no  retora, 
no  voice  of  pity,  no  word  of  euooufage- 
ment  We  said  there  Is  scaroeiy  in  oof 
language  au  epithet  of  dispafagemeal 
tliat  belongs  exclasivelj  to  mao«    Lri 
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OS  be  just ;  there  are  some.  When  he  is 
thought  to  be  too  much  like  a  woman, 
he  is  called  a  milk-sop,  a  granny,  a  Betty, 

Whence  comes  this  wicked,  intolera- 
ble scorn  of  men,  but  from  the  vile, 
creeping  thoughts  that  gender  it,  as  the 
dead,  by  inevitable  law,  swarms  with 
life.  If  woman  be  weak,  she  is  not 
therefore  to  be  despised ;  if  she  be  pure 
— as  we  should  all  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  is,  if  the  words  of 
Christ  were  in  our  ears,  '*  Ho  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone  at  her  " — she  is  therefore  to 
be  honored.  Our  wonder  is  of  whom 
these  wise  men  were  begotten — this 
breed  of  noble  blood ;  whether  it  be  the 
life  of  their  mothers  that  is  in  them 
thus  curdling  and  separating  and  con- 
gealing in  intestine  strife  and  spleen, 
one  ruddy  drop  blushing  with  shame  at 
its  fellow.  These  doubtless  have  a  way 
of  their  own  of  reaching  the  world. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  contempt 
which  add  hypocrisy  to  scorn,  and  are 
thus  doubly  unendurable;  the  one  is 
the  religious  and  the  other  the  chiyalrio 
phase  of  it.  The  conditions  of  life 
when  Christianity  had  first  touched 
them  and  was  just  disclosing  them  in 
their  rude,  unsoftened,  practically  bar- 
baric form,  are  seized  on,  and  the  coun- 
sels applicable  to  the  incipient  stages 
of  society  exalted  into  complete  for- 
mulse,  perfect  principles  wherein  to  ex- 
press its  ripe  growth.  -We  have  had 
enough  of  this  measuring  up  the  pres- 
ent in  the  sealed  and  certified  ressels 
of  the  past — this  putting  of  the  new 
wine  into  the  old  bottles  and  waiting 
for  a  burst  Seed-truth,  germinating 
truth,  truth  prolific  in  new  rarieties 
and  fresh  forms,  is  the  living  truth  and 
the  only  living  truth  of  Gk)d. 

Gallantry  that  adorns  woman  till  she 
becomes  a  petty  deity,  that  lifts  her  up, 
and  then  worships  and  berates  her  by 
turns,  that  praises  its  own  courtesy, 
condescension,  and  consideration  in 
seeming  to  praise  her  dependent  graces, 
and  is  careful  to  keep  her,  with  all  her 
alleged  virtues,  in  close  vassalage,  and 
to  wear  her  as  an  unmistakable  orna- 
ment somewhat  sparingly  and  proudly. 


is  the  solution  which  foshionablc  socie- 
ty loves  to  make  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes;  and  with  all  its  gilding  of 
sweet  phrases  and  outside  show,  it 
Bufiers  not  un  frequently  in  comparison 
with  the  stolid,  sturdy  independence  of 
low  life,  in  which  men  and  women 
square  at  each  other  in  bold  defiance, 
and  give  each  to  the  other  a  list  of 
their  virtues  in  honest,  understandable 
English.  A  gallantry  which  perverts 
language,  which  makes  appearances 
belie  facts,  and  patiently  forges  and 
then  adorns  the  links  of  servitude,  is 
one  of  the  more  mischievous  ways  in 
which  man  asserts  his  position,  then 
stoops  gracefully  from  it  to  hawk  up 
his  prey. 

Woman  is,  and  should  be,  equally  in- 
dependent of  scorn  and  charity.  She 
walks  a  queen.  And  with  power  hon- 
estly conceded  and  skilftilly  used,  she 
may  win  by  commanding,  and  com- 
mand by  winning.  In  the  highest  im- 
personations of  attributes,  if  the  artist 
shapes  his  conception  toward  complete 
beauty,  shades  it  oflf  iif  the  loveliness 
and  sublimity  of  moral  endowments, 
lifts  it  into  the  purity  and  peace  of 
affections  composed  in  spiritual  life,  of 
thoughts  that  touch  evil  and  disaster 
without  tarnish  or  weakness,  he  can 
hardly  escape  the  female  form.  This 
being — ^woman — who  brings  to  earth  the 
gentlest,  most  sympathetic  sentiment; 
who  alone  can  kindle  the  cheerful  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  home ;  who  bears  not 
on  her  shoulders,  but  in  her  bosom, 
most  of  human  sorrow,  hushing,  consol- 
ing, suffering  it ;  who  presents  in  her 
person  the  tenderest,  most  attractive 
type  of  known  beauty^  the  image  near- 
est the  invisible  form  of  angelic  life ; 
who  lights  with  quick,  brilliant  thought 
the  paths  we  tread  together  in  social 
glee,  or  scale  alone  in  wrapt  medita- 
tion ;  who  brings  to  man  the  chief  im- 
age of  Heaven's  chief  benison,  love, 
and  remains  the  point  of  pure  attach- 
ment of  the  incarnate  life  of  Christ  to 
the  life  of  our  lost  race,— can  well  pity 
the  scorn  of  man  and  plead  exemption 
from  his  gallantry ;  can  withdraw,  as  an- 
gels do,  from  too  harsh  and  gross  a 
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toucli  iDto  the  un appro acliable  precincts 
of  her  own  spiritual,  purified  power. 
Say  not,  thk  is  woman  idealized,  and 
fio  nought. 

It  la  because  she  can  be  bo  idealized, 
ia  so  idealized  before  every  penetrative, 
impassioned  eye,  and  from  time  to  lime 
gives  firm,  historic  footing  to  the  glow- 
ing image,  tliat  she  becomes  the  carrier- 
dove  of  every  noblest  impulse,  speed- 
mg  it  on  its  way  to  Heaven.  What  we 
choose  to  call  the  physical  and  intellcc- 
tUftl  weakness  of  woman,  her  want  of 
strength,  invention,  and  philosophy,  in 
a  certain  aspect  of  them,  are  the  condi- 
tions of  her  triumph.  Her  victory  is  a 
moral  one,  and  this  she  works  out^  not 
with  sword  or  ploughshare,  not  by  the 
violence  of  the  physical  or  the  d&z- 
fsllng  achievements  of  the  intellectual 
world,  not  by  trick  of  head  or  hand, 
but  by  the  silent  influences  of  the  no- 
bler iiaturCj  slowly  stealing  into  the 
heart,  as  the  warmth  of  spring  into  the 
frozen  earth,  and  unlocking  there  the 
fountuins  of  human  life  and  her  own 
power.  ' 

If  what  we  have  now  said  were  not 
absolutely  true,  but  only  partially  so, 
there  would  yet  be  a  plain  identity,  not 
a  conflict  of  interests,  between  sex  and 
aex  in  tho  growth  of  society.  There 
cannot  be  full  strength  in  the  one  with- 
out full  strength  in  the  other.  Every 
weakness  on  this  side  will  be  the  occa- 
sion of  a  corresponding  weakness  on 
that.  Each  must  act  as  an  occtision  and 
condition  of  growth  to  the  other.  As 
in  a  play  of  swords,  the  steady  eyc»  the 
quick  stroke,  watchful  guard  of  the  one 
party  become  the  germ  in  training  of 
the  like  qualities  in  the  other ;  so  the 
trenchant  thrust  of  thought,  the  keen 
retort  of  wit,  the  ever-ready  foil  of  pa- 
tience, tho  subduing  stroke  of  aflection, 
are,  in  the  sharp,  free  play  of  social 
life,  the  conditions  between  man  and 
woman  of  mutual  respect  and  power. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  as 
regiirds  physical  perfection.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  on  which  root  of  life 
strength  is  most  dependent.  The  moth- 
mot  sink  into  feebleness,— and 
«ty  it  is  that  to  be  feeble  and  to  be 


effeminate  are  very  much  the  same  thing 
— nor  the  father  fall  off  from  the  foU 
force  of  the  race,  without  introdocilig 
the  subtle  seeds  of  mischief.  If  there 
is  any  thing  in  the  world  conjoiifl, 
complex,  spun  of  a  thousand  threads, 
mingled  of  a  thousand  fluids,  forged  by 
a  thousand  blows,  shaped  by  a  thou- 
sand processes,  it  is  the  life  tlmt  is  to- 
day in  each  of  us  -  and  if  there  ii  any 
thing  bi-partate,  bi-polar,  miade  up  of 
the  mingled  waters  of  two  great  nven, 
poised  in  the  attraction  and  intermctiaii 
of  two  types,  adjusted  by  cooccflOOA 
hem,  conquest  there,  and  fMtftitiOB 
everywhere,  it  is  the  life  we  bear  abcmt 
with  us,  sealed  in  features  maternal,  or 
strengthened  in  forces  paternal,  u  pwK 
videutial  law  may  have  wrought  tot  VA, 
The  coming  man,  strong,  lithe,  healthy, 
nimble  of  limb,  patient  of  though^ 
must  And  the  alchemy  of  his  being  skil- 
fully compounded  by  two  spirita,  equal- 
ly adroit,  clear-eyed,  and  potent. 

Nor  is  it  less  true  in  the  cnltivatioei 
of  our  powers  than  in  their  first  gnde 
and  combination,  that  we  shall  inert 
these  double  conditions.  This  is  a  point 
we  wish  to  handle  a  little  more  carefully, 
and  wc  shall  do  it  more  effectually  on 
the  side  of  vices  than  yirtaes,  though  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  form  and 
strength  of  both  in  society  will  be  de- 
termined, in  a  large  degree,  by  the  an- 
swering characteristics  of  tho  sexes. 
Our  immediate  assertion  in,  that  every 
deficiency  in  tho  character  of  woman 
will  be  found  to  play  into  an  answering 
fault  in  that  of  man. 

Woman  has  been,  and  still  is  in  a 
me-asure,  subdued  to  a  position  of  mean 
depcndenco  on  man.  That  it  has  been 
so,  is  admitted: ;  for  the  sinuous,  slimy 
trail  of  history  brings  the  painful  rc^ 
cord  everywhere  to  the  light;  that  it 
still  in  part  remains  so,  let  us  concise 
ly  enforce.  Woman  is  not  the  equal  of 
man  before  the  civil  law.  6hc  makei 
no  laws,  she  enforces  no  laws,  she  iim- 
ply  suffers  under  law.  She  has  no  tri^ 
by  her  peers ;  men  try  her,  convict  her, 
imprison  or  bang  her.  Men  listen  to 
the  complaints  and  decide  upon  them 
against  her  property,   life,   And  good 
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Dune.  She  stttnds  in  no  equal  possession 
of  property  with  her  husband,  or  like  in- 
heritance therein  with  him.  Property 
that  came  through  her,  may  pass  in 
spite  of  her  to  his  heirs  at  his  death. 
Not  so  with  him.  He  may  dispose  of 
his  personal  property  against  her  will ; 
not  she  of  hers.  He  is  her  complete  heir 
in  all  vested  rights ;  she  enters  by  one 
third  into  his  property,  though  it  may 
have  been  originally  all  her  own.  And 
this  is  about  the  practical  ratio  in 
which  the  law  deals  with  her — ^three  to 
one. 

In  education,  she  is  excluded  from 
the  highest  endowed  institutions  of  the 
land,  while  these  are  replaced  with 
scarcely  one  adequately  endowed  for 
her  especial  benefit  By  the  unusual 
expensiveness  and  poor  quality  of  in- 
struction, she  is  out  off  from  the  higher, 
more  perfect,  more  desirable  forms  of 
knowledge.  The  occupations  open  to 
her  are  still  limited,  and  she  is  hunted 
by  an  inquisitiTe,  tormenting,  scandal- 
izing public  sentiment,  if  she  passes  the 
bounds  assigned  her.  A  like  senti- 
ment, as  subtle  and  irascible  as  Qreek- 
fire,  prescribes  an  unhealthy,  inconyen- 
ient  dress,  necessarily  greatly  restrict- 
ing the  comfort  and  scope  of  her  pow- 
ers, and  crowds  her,  by  an  intolerable 
sense  of  dependence  on  others,  and  a 
certain,  undefined  shame  of  a  life  re- 
jected from  sendee  and  from  loye,  into 
the  marriage  state,  in  which  almost  all 
that  pertains  to  her  is  put  at  the  mercy 
of  one  man.  The  exigency  has  not  al- 
together passed  of  that  earlier  time  in 
which  seven  women  laying  hold  of  one 
man  besought  him,  saying,  "We  will 
eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own 
apparel :  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy 
name,  to  take  away  our  reproach.^' 

Abate  these  statements  as  you  will, 
and  there  still  remains  an  undeniable 
and  unnecessary  element  of  weakness 
and  servitude  in  woman. 

And  what  is  the  answering  vice  in 
man  ?  We  need  not  go  far  to  look  for 
it— the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  male 
gender,  no  matter  how  low  and  grovel- 
ling the  propensities  under  which  it 
has  hid  itself.    The  man  whom  all  crea- 


tion spurns,  yet  manages  to  find  some 
woman  to  spit  upon.  Man — that  is, 
Anglo-Saxon  man — is  a  mean  skulk 
after  all.  He  has  been  dodging  and 
shying  at  the  negro  for  a  score  of  years, 
feigning  offence  to  his  nostrils  and 
scandal  to  his  understanding,  but  really 
afraid  to  meet,  unwilling  to  meet,  in 
fair  field  this  patient  competitor.  Now, 
he  fears  that  his  domestic  sceptre  is 
endangered,  and  that  he  cannot  bring 
his  gross  vices  and  unclean  lusts  in  ex- 
actly the  same  arbitrary  way  to  the 
household,  if  the  partner  of  his  bosom 
is  emancipated  to  knowledge,  self-gov- 
ernment, and  equal  rights.  He  hates  to 
treat  with  parties  he  has  been  wont  to 
command,  and  be  put  upon  his  courtesy 
and  kindness  so  long  disused.  Here  is 
the  fatal,  reciprocal  effect  of  a  subserv- 
ient, dependent  attitude  in  one  of  two 
parties  essentially  equal  It  begets  and 
must  beget  tyranny,  arrogance,  self-as- 
sertion, and  self-indulgence.  There 
were  never  slaves  without  masters,  nor 
slavish  vices  without  magisterial  vices 
as  well.  If  you  say  these  statements 
are  not  applicable  to  our  best  families, 
we  admit  it,  and  make  answer  that 
they  are  not,  chiefly  because  this  au- 
thority of  the  husband  has  been  waved, 
ox  has  found  an  amicable  basis  in  per- 
fect love.  The  point  claimed  is  exactly 
this :  the  unity  of  the  household  must 
be  one  of  rational,  thoughtful,  inde- 
pendent, coalescing  elements,  and  thus 
only  can  it  be  a  school  of  mutual  for- 
bearance, self-respect,  and  skill.  Just 
so  far  as  submission,  sinking  to  servility, 
comes  in  on  the  one  side,  power  ris- 
ing to  arrogance  will  enter  on  the  oth- 
er, and  we  shall  have  more  or  less  of 
the  spectacle  which  still  lingers  with  us 
— home  made  the  only  place  in  which 
man  finds  no  motive  to  disguise  his 
brutal  passions,  or,  may  we  not  truth- 
rally  say,  in  which  he  sometimes 
avenges  himself  in  the  outrageous  in- 
decency of  behavior  for  all  the  restraint 
the  world  has  put  upon  him.  We 
know«  where  the  under-current  of 
thought  is  sapping  these  statements. 
It  is  first  afiSrmed  that  much  of  this 
mischief  is  due  not  to  the  condition. 
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the  turipja  uf  tlio  reUtion  betweea  man 
aod  woQian,  but  to  the  vices  of  both ; 
aiid  flgaitt  that  the  growth  of  society, 
tiMUStructed  ns  it  h,  tends  to  cast  it  oS, 
fe^^  growth  casts  it  off,  because  it 
liakes  aud  shatters  the  theory  and 
praetii-^e  of  dependence  in  which  much 
of  it  ia  rooted. 

And  these  declared  methods  of  the 
law  and  the  base  do  but  diticluse  more 
dearly  and  undeniably  the  vicious  ten- 
tlenciea  of  a  system,  the  same  in  ita 
spirit  everywhere.  Wby  should  you, 
by  the  order  and  barmony  of  your 
home,  renting  on  mutual  respect^  love, 
ttd  concession,  uphold  in  theory  a  prin- 
dplo  which,  in  practice,  you  have  dij*- 
'carded?  Why  give  an  alleged  law  of 
order,  nndcr  which  the  tyrannical  hus- 
baod  hides  himself  from  himself  and 
from  the  world,  as  hestalkii  with  coarse 
authority  and  uncovered  faults  tlirouglj 
the  frightened,  trembling  houajehold  i 

Another  prevalent  defect  in  womanly 
character,  induced,  or  at  least  enhanceti, 
by  a  too  restricted  field  of  thought  and 
labor,  L*  vanity.  ThLs  U  the  ruling  vice 
of  the  female  mind-  The  ir ration ul, 
ridiculous,  and  ia  thu  last  degree  cum* 
bortsome  rigmarole  of  fashion  is  of  her 
device  and  execution.  By  means  of  it, 
leaders  are  driven  in  a  round  trot  of 
(extravagance,  through  unnecessary  and 
nonsensical  changers  wearing  out  their 
existence  with  hopes,  fears,  perplexities, 
triumphs,  chagrins,  none  of  which  are 
at  all  worthy,  not  merely  of  them,  but 
of  any  intelligent  being.  This  making 
it  all  of  life  to  live ;  thia  uniting  of  one's 

If  to  the  ephemera,  hovering  on  the 

ng,  and  feeding  on  the  Bunshine- 
this  acceptance  of  bonnet  and  bend  as 
the  polite  language  of  our  polite  na* 
ture,  itself  thought  of  as  &  jewel  of  a 
thing,  i^  the  weakness  and  sin  of  the 
womanly  heart,  and  it  begets  at  once 
its  auswering  transgression  in  man. 

The  acquiative,  greedy  spirit,  with 
eager,  scATching  eye,  hard  and  nnsym- 
patlietic,  is  the  innate  and  acquired  im- 
pulse of  men,  which  wakes  up  i%  them 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  as  inevitar 
bly  OS  sceut  in  a  hound. 

ggnd   and  necessity  of  thi^ 


eagemei^  are  found  in  large  p^rt  in  Uic 
helplessne^  and  vani^  of  wotztesi.  Ma^ 
riage  becomea  more  and  more  a  loxmy^ 
and  the  djress  and  iH^uipagc  f>f  tiae 
houschoUI  a  gauge-mark  of  tucixM* 
How  can  the  father  pausc^  vheo  kt 
must  bring  hiime  game  to  thi^  camp  «f 
cormorants  I  Uow  can  he  yield  kii»d 
and  considerate  terms,  wlien  his  daagl^ 
ters  are  to  him  as  those  of  the  hoiso- 
looch,  crying,  with  unending  iterauoo, 
^^  Give,  give  1  '^  He  finds  hia  «atUlac- 
tion  in  this  showy  vanity  of  tht^m 
whom  society  and  he  Idmself  have  lei 
apart  to  display, — ha\'e  naade  th«  satbes 
and  shoulder^traps  of  social  rank;  and 
iu  order  to  keep  full  its  reaoilAre$,  he 
must  resume,  year  by  year,  thst  ualiring 
labor  which  has  beooma  the  habit  and 
form,  the  harsh  and  uncompronustog 
contour,  of  Ids  very  existence. 

A  liuat  fault  which  we  shall  mention, 
in  which  tlm  reciprocity  of  intlucuco  is 
betrayed,  is  a  certain  undu^f  eSetiii^ 
nacy  of  character  in  woman,  a  toning 
down  of  power  tili  it  biicomea  weak- 
ness, an  innocence  that  is  ignoniaoc^ 
an  untimely  flow  nf  iientimeist,  an  au- 
wisje  and  unsafe  -  lo- 

Uon ;  now  a  gi^<.  ^-a 

simpering  acutimentaiity,  ur,  aauii.  Uki 
yiyacious  extravaganco  of  Mlly  ahrieka 
and  heaped  hyperbole*  Saber,  eedate 
strength  is  wanting,  and  wanting  h^ 
cause  broad,  deep  knowledge  is  vant» 
iug,  and  many  avenues  of  labor  aie 
wanting  with  their  earnest  hopes  ol 
Fuccess  and  pre^^ing  fears  of  fallareL 
Borrowing  from  frivoloua  aocifsty  all 
their  expectations,  they  ac-  i«o 

thus  resting  on  them;  the\  the 

bubbles  wluch  tlie  idle  breath  vf  da^ 
tery  finds  its  plca£iure  in  blowing  them 
into. 

As  woman,  aboTe  all,  k  deeply 
freighted  with  feeling,  so,  above  all, 
does  she  reqairo  the  ballast  of  weighty 
purpose  and  profound  thought.  8he, 
least  of  all,  can  with  safety  dance  an 
empty  shaltop  on  idle  waTea,  Ikal  §at 
sport  with  and  then  devour  her* 

Now  the  answering  Tice  of  man  it 
deep-seated  ami  damnable.  He  holds 
woman  lightly  as  a  mesit^  of  pleasure, 
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toys  with  her,  and,  weary,  flings  aside 
the  fragile  plaything.  Those  three 
words,  *'  wine  and  women,^'  are  a  hisr 
tory  in  themselves  of  the  devilish  side 
of  human  passion.  The  monster  lust, 
like  Minotaur  of  old,  loves  to  exact  a 
yearly  tribute  of  virgins.  It  is  impos- 
sibio  to  say  what  wo  are  about  to  say 
with  absolute  cwtainty.  Each  can 
qualify  the  statement  according  to  his 
own  opportunities  of  knowledge.  More- 
over, an  unwillingness  to  hear  and 
know  and  confront  the  focts  which  W6 
but  glance  at  in  passing  is  a  part  of 
what  we  complain  of;  as  imbecility; 
innocent  in  one  sense,  it  may  be,  but  it 
is  not  for  that  reason  the  less  fatal  in 
its  results.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
ostrich,  hiding  its  head  in  the  sand  as 
a  means  of  safety. 

The  one  sex  are  as  a  rule  chaste,  cold, 
passionless ;  the  other  quick,  passionate, 
full  of  heat.  It  follows  hence  that 
young  men  perpetually  misunderstand 
and  misinterpret  young  women;  and 
the  latter  approach  and  provoke  danger 
with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  it. 
That  which  is  silly  in  the  one  addresses 
that  which  is  wicked  in  the  other ;  and 
passion  finds  boldness  and  opportunity 
in  the  excitable,  girlish,  giddy  tempera- 
ment that  is  not  strengthened  with  the 
dignity  of  knowledge,  or  armed  with 
the  forecast  of  self-reliance.  Thus 
fashionable  society  often  sinks  into  a 
spider-and-fly  game,  and  we  find  by 
thousands  in  our  great  cities  those  who, 
bereft  of  moral  life,  are  still  dangling 
on  the  web,  not  yet  having  passed  into 
complete  decay. 

The  vanities,  the  excitements,  the 
condiments,  the  expenses  of  fashiona-  * 
ble  dress  and  festivities,  afibrd  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  the  interplay 
of  uneasy,  lustful  passions  half  hidden 
from  their  possessor,  and  of  tantalizing 
beauty  that  calls  forth  admiration  with- 
out respect,  that  nettles  the  curious^ 
critical  eye,  yet  is  able  to  cast  over  it- 
self no  veil  of  moral  qualities,  or  ovei^ 
awe  with  a  halo  of  spiritual  powers. 
It  is  a  great  error,  that  what  is  bought 
to  be  beauty,  and  is  fallen  beauty,  beau- 
ty slipping  from  its  spiritual  heights^ 


should  be  sought  so  exclusively  for 
women,  and  be  regarded  as  their  prime 
adornment  Beauty  itself  is  thus  per- 
verted, and  becomes  a  means  of  pervert- 
ing those  who  seek,  and  those  who  pos- 
sess, it.  The  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
ments drop  away  from  it,  the  physical 
predominates,  and  then  it  is  used  as  a 
lure  for  the  eye,  two  often  a  lustful  eye, 
that  plucks  this  fruit,  exactly  as  it 
would  pluck  any  fruit,  for  its  own  self- 
ish indulgence.  The  (esthetic  senti- 
ment rules  over  woman  in  a  false,  fee- 
ble, fashionable  way,  and  leaves  man 
pretty  much  unrestrained.  He  may 
show  the  results  of  unseemly  vices,  may 
whisper  his  sweet  adulation  or  his  flip- 
pant follies  with  foul  breath  from  an 
unclean  mouth,  and  pass  unscathed. 
A  wholesome  person  and  a  .whole- 
some spirit  are  rarely  sought  for  in  him 
as  long  as  he  has  power  and  grasps  the 
reins  of  influence. 

Herein  is  a  radical  disoi^anization 
rather  than  organization  of  society ;  a 
morbid,  diseased  action  rather  than  a 
healthful,  sound  one.  This  mischief,  in 
the  relation  of  the  two  great  parties  to 
the  social  compact,  springs  from  that 
false  sentiment  which  makes  one  of  its 
members  weak,  dependent,  ornamental ; 
the  other  strong,  sturdy,  tyrannical. 
The  social  position  assigned  woman  is 
primarily  one  of  fascination  and  adorn- 
ment. Her  education  is  of  that  outside 
character  which  fits  her  for  this,  her 
fortunes  are  made  dependent  on  her  suc- 
cess in  it;  while  her  danger  lies  in 
making  early  shipwreck  in  these 
strange,  enchanted  seas,  where  what  is 
below  the  surface  is  so  different  from 
what  appears  above  it.  Let  man  be 
more  bound  to  the  beauty  of  personal 
character;  let  woman  have  more 
strength  to  cope  with  her  opponent, 
too  often  her  adversary ;  and  the  bsue 
of  these  shifting,  stirring  plots  of  real 
life  win  less  often  be  commonplace,  or 
sad,  or  dreadful. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  the 
change  of  any  or  all  of  the  external 
conditions  of  society  will  renovate  it, 
but  we  do  believe,  that  with  renovation 
will  be  swept  away  the  last  vestige  of 
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,  tyranny  alike  of  mim  over   man  and 
man  over  woman. 

Having  dwelt  on  the  carnal ation  of 
^  Tices  incident  to  social  life,  we  neijd  not 
enlarge  on  tbe  fact  that  there  is  a  like 
relation  of  virtues ;  that  real  strength 
I  here  begets  true  courtesy  there ;  that  in- 
dependence and  purity  and  power  over* 
bear  and  abash  impudence  and  intrigue, 
and  call  forth  appreciation  and  respect ; 
,  -while  resj>cct  works  both  ways  in  the 
I  elevation  of  its  object  and  subject — of 
her  whose  due  it  iB,  of  him  who  has  the 
wisdom  and  justice  to  yield  it     If  an 
ellipse  be  revolved  about  its  major  axif, 
.  and    the  surface  described  be  one  of 
perfect  reflection,  then  the  light  in  one 
focus  will  all  be  gathered  in  the  other, 
^  nor  the  heat  in  one  measure  that  ema- 
nating.from  the  other.    Society,  sym- 
tnctrically  formed,  is  such  a  surface ;  the 
light  of  one  agent  is  the  light  of  the 
J  other,  and  neither  can  look  in  any  di- 
^  rcction  without  seeing  the  glory  of  the 
,  other.  Even  when  the  air  seems  scarcely 
^to  be  luminous,  heat,  more  modest  and 
nnubtrusive,  though  not  less  benignant 
than   light,  steals  over  from   the   one 
.  centre  to  the  otlier,  and  Uflft  each  to 
^Ihe  same  point  of  comfort  and  pkasure. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
conditions  called  for  by  this  equal  and 
^Cfjmplementary    relation    of   men   and 
,  women. 

The  first,  the  all-inclusive  one,  is 
[power — the  full  dcrelopmcnt  on  tlie 
I  part  of  both  of  all  the  strength  tliut 
|1}elong8  to  them. 

It    ia    strange    that    any  wise  man 

'  Bhould  wish  to  set  limits  to  the  powers 

of    any    portion    of   the    race.      The 

strength  of  every  man  and  woman  is 

the  strength  with  which  they  are  ablu 

.to  work  for  us,  and  with  which  they 

^do  work  for  ua,  in  every  legitimate  un- 

i  dertaking.      The  jealousy  of  a  blind 

lelfishness  is  always  fearful  of  exposing 

I  itself,  and  seeks  its  purposes  under  the 

[disguise  of  some  plausible  reason.    It  is 

rallegcd  that  the  nature  of  woman  ami 

UBOcicty  is  such  as  to  admit  of  no  serious 

enlargement  of  her  powera.     \VTiat  ao- 

ciety  allows,  we  have  been  striving  to 

w.    It  not  merely  suffers  strength,  it 


covets  it«  Everywhere,  and  at  all 
times,  it  ia  fiearching  up  and  down 
through  its  various  members  for  power, 
power  to  enter  on  thia  undertaking,  Ui 
ward  off  this  danger,  to  organize  that 
benevolence ;  and  when  it  txkds  a  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  it  puta  her  in  the 
vanguard  of  its  noble  servants  as  un- 
hesitatingly as  if  she  had  been  a  mao ; 
nay,  she  might  have  been  a  man  thrice 
as  long  and,  without  these  wise  ivaj& 
of  her  womanly  nature,  received  notb- 
ing.  Society  does  not  fear  power,  it 
fears  dependence^  easy  compliance,  tbe 
burden  of  those  who  CAunot  put  thor 
feet  to  the  ground,  nor  handle  took, 
nor  sjxeak  clear,  resonant  words  of 
truth,  but  must,  in  the  march  of  life,  be 
trundled  along  on  wheels,  under  those 
comprehensive  words  of  imbecility  and 
weakness,  women  and  children. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  nature 
of  the  most  perfect  and  highly-oigaa- 
ized  society  that  excludes  power — the 
spirit  as  much  of  beauty  as  utility—but 
quite  the  reverse.  Ia  there  any  thmg 
in  the  nature  of  woman  t  We  believe 
not.  If  there  is,  however,  we  have  here 
no  ground  of  debate  with  an  adverBarr, 
for  we  wish  her  to  have  merely  tbe  op- 
portunity of  doing,  to  he  left  to  dis- 
cover for  herself  what  is  possible,  and 
not  to  be  forced  into,  or  out  of,  alJcgcd 
impossibilities.  When  men  cry  every- 
where, **  Nature,  nature,  nature,  is 
against  you,'*  and  yet  are  careftil  to 
maintain  customs  and  laws  in  protec- 
tion and  fortification  of  the  alleged 
provisions  of  nature,  we  distrust  tbdr 
assertion  and  candor  alike.  Natore  has 
a  way  of  tending  to  her  own  concern^ 
that  renders  all  aid  superfluous.  When 
Nature  makes  a  baboon,  that  is  the  ead 
of  it,  and  he  stays  where  he  is  without 
coercion.  When  man  calls  his  fellow  a 
baboon,  and  plants  both  feet  U|jon  him, 
then  comes  6uch  a  tussle,  such  peeled 
knuckles  and  bloody  nosea,  as  to  show 
there  has  been  a  grav^  mistake  some- 
where. If  Nature  is  against  woman,  wf 
need  not  disturb  ourselves,  Bba  wiQ 
never  do  more  than  God  made  her  to 
do.  Wo  simply  wish  the  way  to  be 
cleared,  that  we  may  all  see,  in  the  last, 
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best  experiment  of  power,  what  she  can 
do.  We  haye  had  man's  idea  of  wom- 
an's place  and  power  a  long  time,  or- 
ganized into  fixed  institutions :  suppose 
we  haye  for  a  time  woman's  notion  of 
her  own  capabilities  harmlessly  deyel- 
oped  by  tiieir  actual  establishment. 
She  will  not  outstrip  the  grace  of  Gk>d, 
and  what  she  does  she  will  do  by  that 
grace.  He  will  make  answer  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  by  fire ;  fire  consum- 
ing her  faltering  claims,  or  fire  fiashing 
new  light  and  joy  into  the  world  of  en- 
deayor  and  achieyement.  The  grounds 
of  hope  are  sufficient  to  justify  to  a 
wise  man  the  endeayor.  Some  women 
do  succeed  in  speaking  much  better 
than  the  mass  of  men  who  make  it 
their  business,  and  thereby  show  this  to 
be  their  constitution,  their  line  of 
power. 

Power,  real  power,  generous,  gracious 
power,  is  not  to  be  feared  in  whoseso- 
eyer  hands  it  may  be  lodged.  It  is  the 
primary,  essential  condition  to  the  ful- 
filment of  social  duties.  The  secondary 
conditions  on  which  its  attainment 
rests,  are,  first,  opportunitiies ;  second, 
independence.  Woman  must  be  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  acquire,  and  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use,  power.  She  has  been 
depriyed  of  opportunities,  positiyely 
and  negatiyely ;  positiyely  by  a  public 
sentiment,  by  a  dress  and  by  customs 
that  haye  cut  her  off  from  most  fields 
of  labor,  and  consequently  made  her 
wages  contemptible  in  those  which  she 
has  been  permitted  to  occupy;  nega- 
tiyely, by  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
society  to  make  that  sufficient  and 
liberal  proyision  for  her  education 
which  has  been  so  wisely  furnished  for 
the  riyal  sex.  Quality,  quantity,  and 
expense  are  all  here  to  be  complained 
of;  and  most  women  are  thus  excluded 
from  any  thing  approaching  a  liberal 
education.  This,  taken  with  the  friyo- 
lous  part  which  fiishionable  society  as- 
signs her,  and  the  secondary  character 
of  most  of  the  labors  entrusted  to  her, 
goes  far  to  confirm  that  triyial,  gossip- 
ing, routine  moyement  of  mind  which 
wc  aie  afterward  willing  to  cast  at  her 
as  a  first  stone  in  driying  her  back 


fh>m  the  nobler  walks  of  life.  He  who 
shuts  to  me  the  gates  of  opportunity, 
stands  between  me  and  God,  me  and 
life,  me  and  the  fulfilment  of  that 
heayenly  destiny  which  is  upon  me. 
When  Nature  sets  a  door  ajar,  cursed  be 
the  man  who  slams  it  in  my  face,  and, 
with  the  cold  heart  of  a  turnkey,  locks 
it  against  me.  We  need  haye  no  other 
permit  in  the  uniyerse  of  God  than 
strength.  Where  we  can  walk,  there  we 
may  walk ;  and  the  battle  will  be  re- 
newed with  each  succeeding  year,  till 
eyery  barrier  has  been  cast  down,  eyery 
priyate  claim  surrendered,  and  we  pos- 
sess the  uniyerse  of  God  in  the  method 
and  measure  in  which  he  has  giyen  it 
us.  Some  burly,  intellectual  bear,  like 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  took  a  grim  sat- 
isfaction in  hugging  an  adyersary  till 
he  could  hear  his  bones  crack,  may  con- 
temptuously say,  ^Sir,  a  woman's 
preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking  on 
his  Mnd  legs.  It  is  not  done  well,  but 
we  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  aU.** 
Yet  the  dog  keeps  to  his  sphere,  and 
woman '  undaunted  explores  the  way  to 
hers. 

"Stand  aside  and  giye  me  oppor- 
tunity," unheeded  in  its  quiet  justice,  is 
becoming  irresistible  in  its  command- 
ing authority  on  the  lips  of  the  fUture. 
*'  Giye  way !  the  question  lies  between 
me  and  my  Maker,  and  thus  alone  shall 
it  be  decided,"  is  more  and  more  the  lan- 
guage of  eyery  imperious  soul,  as  it 
searchea  for  its  own  amid  the  great  is- 
sues and  hopes  of  being ;  as  it  dashes 
out  on  the  untried,  willing  to  perish 
there,  rather  than  to  miss  any  the  least 
of  its  true  inheritance. 

The  second  condition  of  power  is 
independence.  Woman  must  use  her 
own  and  barter  her  own  on  equal 
glrounds.  She  is  now  forced  on  the 
market,  as  it  were,  with  but  one  com- 
modity— herself— and  is  Jewed  and 
hawked  about  till  an  adyantageous  ex- 
change is  luckily  made,  is  missed  of,  or 
is  compromised  under  hxmiiliating  con- 
ditions. If  any  rational  being  needs 
good  footing,  a  position  that  yields  pur- 
chase, a  whiereabouts  to  which  she  can 
retire   with    adyantage,  it  is   woman 
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treating  i\itK  mnn  ;  it  is  woman,  look- 
iDg  to  lier  own^  dcfentliug  her  own,  tind 
HCiiDg  it  a»  a  ground  of  coaciliotion  and 
safety,  TUis  independence  is  found  in 
having  a  feasible  livt'libood  <>[j€n  to 
lier,  and  tli©  civil  right  to  mak<.«,  guaifl, 
and  govern  her  own. 

The  only  grave  argument  demanding 
Bkuch  respect  that  is  brought  to  oppose 
this  independence  of  woo\an,  is  that 
derived  from  the  unity  of  iho  house- 
hold^— the  ^ijgleuesa  of  its  life  that 
suflera  but  one  head,  one  voice,  one 
vote.  Now  there  are  two  waj's  of 
reaching  and  expressing  tliis  unity ;  tho 
one  is  outside  and  formal,  the  other  in- 
side and  vital.  In  unchristian  and  bar- 
barous society,  wben  the  last  cannot  be 
reached,  perhaps  sometbing  of  the  first 
nmst  be  endured.  The  father  must  be 
left  uppermost,  aa  he  is  by  strength,  in 
the  prolific,  rebellious  brood  of  life, 
looking  with  untamc<l,  unchastened 
eye«  everywhere,  within  and  without 
Kot  thtis  is  it  when  the  conditions  of 
spiritual  unity  are  really  reached : 
^*  They  tu>a  shall  be  one,"  are  words  of 
Christ;  not  this  one,  or  that  one,  but 
one,  a  new  one,  as  the  two  foci  of  the 
ellipse  unite  at  the  midway-point,  the 
centre  of  a  circle.  Woman,  then,  lapses 
by  marriage,  not  out  of  beings  but  into 
being;  she  loses  no  old  power,  but 
gains  new  ones,  and  the  union  that  la 
achieved  is  not  one  of  conquest,  surren- 
der, and  absorption,  but  of  grow  th,  of 
forces  vitally  disposed  and  related,  and 
hence  with  functions  enlarged  and  con- 
fiimed.  There  arc  mutual  concessions 
and  mutual  gadns,  and  the  reserved 
right  to  disagree  where  formal  agree- 
ment is  impossible.  Now,  this  actual, 
^tal  unity  can  easily  be  liberal  towards 
at  side  disagreements  ;  while  a  formal 
government,  an  exterior  headship,  h 
always  Bcnsitive  of  dilFcrcnce  and  jeal- 
ous of  contradiction.  An  e<iuivocal, 
ujifurrcndered  claim  to  authority  is  al- 
ways the  most  vexatious  and  iufiur- 
mountable  obstacle  to  conciliation  and 
harmony,  A  surrender  of  hereditary, 
prescriptive  rights,  and  a  frank  appeal 
la  personal  and  immediate  claims^  are 
t  Urat  ?*tep8  to  jll  hearty  cooperation 


and  unreserved  affection.  Love  cas 
never  assume  its  typical  human  form, 
except  between  equals.  There  art 
other  phases  of  it,  but  this  la  the  condi- 
tion under  which  it  becotnci  the  ukh 
and  sufficient  link  of  the  race.  No  mm 
till  he  has  yielded  iudcpendcoce^  can 
rightly  claim  or  nse  or  value  the  lore 
of  woman. 

But  is  it  not  a  little  hard  on  man  to 
come  down  from  hb  high  PauUne 
pitch,  given  him,  as  he  has  fancied,  for 
all  time,  and  stand  on  the  plane  of  sini« 
pie  moral  power  ?  Not  the  least  Thcw 
is  no  attittide  so  easy  and  comfortable, 
80  safe  and  invulnerable,  as  this  <if 
equality  and  independence.  A  man 
may  justly  be  fretted  at,  if  he  pmfcmi 
to  take  the  lead,  to  be  the  head,  face, 
and  serene  forehead  of  thing?*,  and  h 
yet  unable  to  steer  clear  of  trouble*  tnd 
perplexities.  Petulance  and  fe**7lsh- 
ness  arc  a  minority  right ;  f  ng 

and  querulousncss  the  prin  '.he 

weak,  who  have  no  other  method  hi 
which  to  avenge  themselves  of  tho 
wrong  done  them  by  the  imbecility  of 
those  who  rule.  It  is  every  way  a  i 
fortable  retreat  from  crfticiamand^ 
plaint  to  quietly  reply,  '*  Suppose  jon 
try  your  hand  at  it,  and  let  me  occnpy 
the  casy-cliair  a  little  while.*'  Many  aa 
uncharitable  auditor  would  come  down 
fi-om  the  pulpit,  like  the  deacon,  in  a 
free  perspiration^  and  witli  the  crest- 
fallen confession,  "  It  is  a  deal  harder 
to  preach  than  I  thought  it.*'  For  one, 
I  am  anxious  lo  occupy  the  position  of 
the  young  gallant,  whose  scr^-ices  being 
acomfhlly  rejected,  quietly  asked,  if  he 
might  sit  on  the  wall,  and  sec  her  go, 
I  am  every  way  willing  to  compos©  my* 
self  to  the  spectacle  of  th©  outbunt 
and  achievement  of  thia  new  0<tcisl 
force.  The  load  of  life  has  drawn  hard 
enough  in  time  past,  we  all  know,  and 
if  tho  evcncr  is  soon  to  bo  ^latightered, 
and  our  consort  is  to  pull  with  equi3 
and  disciplined  powers,  who  la  to  ob* 
ject? 

The  fact  of  comfort  la  a  good  ex- 
change for  the  appearance  of  power, 
at  least  to  the  unambstioxis  and  sober 
mind,  and  the  more  people  one  if  rom- 
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pelled  to  respect  and  admire,  the  better 
off  13  he.  Let  us  abide  patiently  the 
new  era  announced,  for  if  we  as  men 
cease  to  be  the  entire  head  of  the  race, 
we  shall  at  least  have  larger  sympathy 
and  partnership  in  the  angry  ecratches 
and  staggering  blows  that  shall  come 
to  our  common  physiognomy  from  the 
ills  and  evils  of  life. 

Deference  to  real  power  is  certainly 
as  befitting  a  grace  as  an  outside  cour* 
tesy,  ever  ready  to  become  the  conceal- 
ment of  contempt ;  while  a  little  fear  is 
a  wholesome  sedative  to  passionate  ad- 
miration. We  shall  not  be  the  losers 
by  powers  bent  to  more  consideration, 
fairness,  and  respect,  and  compelled  to 
initiate  conquest  by  good  behavior. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  there  be 
lost  to  man  tbat  which  amid  all  scorn, 
forgetfulness,  and  harshness,  be  most 
truly  values — womanly  character,  affec- 
tion, sympathy,  and  patience.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  genuine,  tender,  in  one 
word  womanly,  heart,  are  not  of  so  mi- 
certain  and  unstable  a  character  as  to 
be  fermented  and  soured  by  a  little 
more  knowledge  and  opportunity.  An 
addition  of  strength  to  patience,  of 


power  to  love,  of  comprehension  to 
tenderness,  is  all  that  remains  to  give 
woman  in  character  a  sublimity  equal 
to  her  present  beauty. 

If  we  have  buried  woman,  when  fallen, 
under  the  worst  words  of  our  language, 
as  stones  cast  upon  her  to  hide  her  from 
the  eye,  yet  the  pure  woman,  by  her 
inner  life,  has  lifted  other  words,  all 
her  own,  into  the  region  of  the  most 
delightful,  vivifying,  blessed  emotion, 
and  made  them  the  abiding  seat  of  all 
holy  home-affection. 

Mother,  wife,  and  sister,  are  the  key- 
words with  which  each  of  us  unlocks 
the  treasures  of  the  heart,  or,  wanting 
which,  plod  on  poor  and  penniless  for- 
ever in  a  beggared  world,  that  brings 
no  zest  in  memory,  in  existence,  or  in 
hope.  The  patient  tenderness  of  the 
mother,  the  prodigal  love  of  the  wife, 
the  jealous  affection  of  the  sister,  so 
possess  the  feelings  and  command  the 
imagination  as  to  give,  wherever  our 
Bethel  is  planted,  in  waking  or  in  sleep- 
ing hours,  form  and  feature  to  those 
angels  that  go  up  from  us  into  the  open 
heavens,  or  come  down  to  \us  as  from 
the  presence* of  God. 


MEMORY  IS  IMMORTAL. 

TniB  passed,  as  passes  time  with  common  souls 
Whose  thoughts  and  wishes  end  with  every  day ; 
For  whom  no  future  is — ^whose  present  hours 
Reveal  no  looming  shade  of  that  which  was. 


But  Memory  is  immortal,  for  she  comes 
To  me,  from  heaven  or  hell,  to  me,  once  more  I 
As  birds  that  migrate  choose  the  ocean-wind 
That  beats  them  helpless,  while  it  steers  them  home ; 
So  I  was  this  way  driven — I  chose  this  way — 
Of  old  my  dwelling-place,  where  all  my  race 
Are  buried.    At  first  I  was  enchanted  here : 
Impossible  appeared  the  pall,  the  shroud ; 
And  in  my  spell  I  trod  the  grassy  streets. 
Where  in  the  summer  days  mild  oxen  drew 
The  bristling  hay,  and  in  the  winter  snows 
The  creaking  masts  and  knees  for  mighty  ships, 
Whose  hulls  were  parted  on  the  coral  reefs 
Or  foundered  in  the  depth  of  Arctic  nights. 
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I  wandered  through  the  gardens  rank  and  wastey 
Wonderful  once,  when  I  was  like  the  flowen ; 
Along  the  weedy  paths  grew  roses  still, 
Surviying  empire,  but  remaining  queens. 

My  mood  established  by  the  slumbrous  town— 
(Slumber  with  slumber,  dream  with  dream  should  be) 
I  sought  a  mansion  on  the  lonely  shore, 
From  which,  his  feet  made  level  with  his  head, 
Its  occupant  was  gone.    I  lived  alone. 
Whoso,  beneath  this  roo^  had  played  his  part 
In  lifers  deep  tragedy,  not  here  again 
Could  be  rehearsed  its  scenes  of  love  or  hate. 
Upon  the  ancient  walls  my  pictures  hung — 
Of  men  and  women,  strong  and  beautiful, 
Whose  shoulders  pushed  along  the  world^s  great  wheel ; 
Landscapes  where  cloud  and  mountain  rose  as  one, 
Where  rivers  crept  in  secret  vales,  or  rolled 
Past  city  walls,  whose  towers  and  palaces 
By  slaves  were  builded,  and  by  princes  fiUlen ! 
And  books  whose  pages  ever  told  one  tale, 
The  tale  of  human  love,  in  joy  or  pain, 
The  seed  of  our  last  hope — ^Eternity. 
Days  glided  by,  this  mirage  cheating  all ; 
Mom  came,  eve  went,  and  we  were  tranquil  stilL 
If  form,  and  sound,  and  color,  fail  to  show 
By  poet*s,  painter's,  sculptor's  noble  touch, 
,    The  subtle  truth  of  Nature,  can  I  tell 

How  Nature  poised  my  mind  in  light  and  shade  t 

But  Memory  is  immortal,  and  to  me 
She  advanced,  silent,  slow,  a  muffled  shape. 
One  moonlight  night,  I  walked  through  long  white  lanes ; 
The  sky  and  sea  were  like  a  frosted  web. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  familiar  scents. 
Which  travelled  down  the  wind,  I  knew  from  where — 
The  fragrance  of  a  grove  of  Northern  pines. 
My  feet  were  hastening  thither — and  my  heart  1 
At  last  I  stood  before  a  fUneral  mound. 
From  which  I  fled  when  vanished  love  and  life— 
Long  years  ago— fled  from  my  father's  house, 
Banished  myself^  to  banish  him  I  loved — 
His  broken  history  and  his  early  grave. 
And  in  the  moonlight,  Memory  floated  on 
Immortal,  with  my  now  immortal  Love ! 
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THE  DUMB  GUIDES  TO  THE  POLE. 


Wben  for  many  days  the  waters  had 
''preyailed  exceedingly ,''  and  a  lone 
craft  bore  all  that  was  left  of  mankind, 
its  sailing-master,  nnder  divine  guid- 
ance, found  his  reckoning  by  a  singular 
expedient. 

**It  came  to  pass  that  after  forty 
days  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the 
Ark,  and  he  sent  forth  a  rayen ;  also  be 
sent  forth  a  dove,  to  see  if  the  waters 
were  abated  from  the  face  of  the 
ground."  ♦ 

The  dove  returned  to  him,  finding 
^^no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot." 
^^  Tet  other  seven  days,  and  again  he 
sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  Ark." 
And  she  *^  came  to  him  in  the  evening, 
and  lo  1  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf 
pluckt  off;  so  Noah  knew  that  the 
waters  were  abated."  Staying  yet  other 
seven  days,  he  again  sent  forth  the 
dove,  *'  which  returned  not  to  him  again 
any  more."  ' 

In  this  simple  record  we  have  the  first 
effort  of  navigation. 

It  depended  ioldy  on  the  inatinet  of  a 
bird. 

If  the  method  was  rude,  its  indicar 
tions  proved  more  unerring  and  surer 
than  ever  did  those  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  For  ages,  with  successful  and 
rich  results,  it  was  the  only  guide  of 
^*  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships."  The  Tyrian  mariner  knew  its 
worth.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Portuguese  owed  to  it  the  discovery 
of  their  islands  and  many  of  their  fair- 
est domains.  And  none,  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Columbus,  can  forget  how, 
on  the  evening  of  October  7, 1492,  as 
the  feathery  pilots  of  the  sea  came 
forth  to  greet  him,  its  revelations  as- 
sured his  heart  and  nerved  the  fainting 
spirits  of  his  men. 

As  was  promised,  in  a  former  article 
in  this  Magazine,  we  purpose  now  to 
test  the  polar  theory  of  Captain  Silas 
Bent  by  the  application  of  facts  drawn 

♦  GenedaviL 


from  a  todlogieal  view ;  and  also  to'ez- 
amine  its  practical  working.  This  de- 
sign leads  us  into  Arctic  adventure  and 
introduces  the  early  stages  of  the  mari- 
ner's art,  while  it  takes  us  amidst  the 
gem-like  Fauna  and  Flora, 

<*  Th«  dark  im&ttiom*d  oatm  of  oooan  boar/* 
and  yields  grave  matter  for  the  study  of 
the  merchant  and  political  economist. 

When  the  second  OrinneU  Expedi- 
tion, under  Dr.  Kane,  surmounting 
every  obstacle,  had  crossed  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  ice  and  pierced  to  the 
shore  of  the  *'  Open  JSea,''^  the  records 
of  his  party  began  to  fbmish  a  trust- 
worthy eodlogy  for  the  circum-Polar  re- 
gions he  visited. 

Before  the  bar  of  the  naturalist,  and 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Official  Journal 
of  Dr.  Kane's  command,  we  have 
thought  to  try  the  theory  of  a  current 
cleft  way  to  the  Pole,  confident  that  if 
anywhere  fiUIacy  was  likely  to  be  de- 
tected, it  would  be  just  here,  in  the 
presence  of  the  dumb  and  instinct- 
guided  creatures,  whose  movements  and 
deportment  had  been  so  careftilly  noted 
down  in  the  Journal,  and  whose  mute 
but  incorruptible  testimony  was  render- 
ed in  the  interest  of  no  theory,  and 
could  be  suborned  by  no  price. 

The  Journal  of  the  Grinnell  Expedi- 
tion, among  other  and  kindred  data, 
gives  such  facts  as  the  following :  * 

On  reaching  the  high  latitude  of  70* 
north,  by  crossing  this  ice  on  sledges, 
the  Journal  reports : 

*'  We  have  never  seen  the  birds  so  namer- 
ooi ;  the  water  la  actually  black  with  doTe- 
kies  and  the  rocks  crowded."    (Vol.  i.  p.  289.) 

A  little  later,  in  the  northward  prog- 
ress of  the  party,  latitude  79°  85'  north, 
is  noted  the  appearance  of  the  Aictic 
petrel: 

**  Here  we  noticed  the  Arctic  petrel  {Proed- 
laria  Olaeialit),  which  bad  not  been  met  with 
since  we  left  the  north  waters  of  the  English 
whalers,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  position  on  which  we  stood.  Its  food  is 
essentially  marine,  and  it  is  seldom  seen  in 
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numbers,  except  in  tbe  highways  of  open 
water  frequented  bj  the  whale  and  the  larger 
fish.  These  were  seen  in  large  numbers" 
(p.  004,  Tol.  i). 

Tliis  clearly  shows  that  at  a  given 
point  (two  hundred  miles  flouth  of 
where  the  Doctor  then  was)  a  greater 
cold  existed  than  within  the  79th  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  and  that  the  nearer  he 
approa/ihcd  the  PoUthewarmerit  hecamel 

But,  on  reaching  the  highest  and 
most  northerly  point  attained  in  his 
poleward  journey,  and  when  almost 
standing  on  the  shores  of  that  Open 
Sea,  which  was  rolling  and  beating  at 
his  feet,  with  its  steady  tides  and  its 
majestic  waves,  Dr.  Kane  writes  one  of 
his  most  important  entries.  *^  At  Rens- 
selaer Harbor  (only  78**  north  latitude) 
except  the  seal,''  runs  the  Journal,  '*  we 
had  no  life,  available  for  the  hunt.  But 
here,  the  brent  goose  {Anas  Bemida) 
the  eider  and  the  king-duck  were  so 
crowded  together,  that  our  Esquimaux 
killed  two  at  a  shot,  with  a  single  rifle- 
balL^*  The  brent  goose  had  not  been 
seen  before  since  entering  Smithes 
Straits.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Polar 
traveller  as  a  migratory  bird  of  the 
American  Continent.  Like  the  others 
of  the  same  family,  it  feeds  upon  vege- 
table matter,  generally  on  marine 
plants,  with  their  adherent  molluscous 
life.  It  is  rarely  or  never  seen  in  the 
interior ;  and,  from  its  habits,  may  be 
regarded  as  singularly  indicative  of 
open  water.  "  The  flocks  of  this  bird," 
he  adds,  "  easily  distinguished  by  their 
wedge-shaped  line  of  flight,  now  cross- 
ed the  water  obliquely  and  disappeared 
over  the  land  to  the  north  and  east.  I 
had  shot  these  birds  on  the  coast  of 
Wellington  Channel,  in  latitude  74**  50', 
nearly  six  degrees  to  the  south.  They 
were  then  flying  in  the  same  direction  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  808). 

Let  us  for  a  moment  weigh  these 
statements.  At  Rensselaer  Harbor,  far 
south  of  his  highest  and  farthest  ap- 
proach to  the  Pole,  Dr.  Kane's  party 
could  find  nothing  to  shoot  as  game. 
Crossing  trackless  sheets  and  fields  of 
koi  three  hundred  and  Jffty  miles  in 
,  lir  iit  noHAy  he  enters  a  region. 


where  his  "  Eequimaux  JrHUd  tteo  gem 
at  a  shot,  vith  a  single  rijU-halL^  So 
thick  was  the  game. 

And,  what  is  this  ganfe  ?  It  is  a 
well-known  biW.  Audubon  describes 
it  thus :  ^  Its  progress  along  our  Atlan- 
tic coast  in  October,  November,  and 
December,  is  varied.  It  appears  to  n- 
main  along  the  coast  until  forced  away 
by  the  intensity  of  tbe  cold,  when  it 
resumes  its  flight  and  removes  to  ooim- 
tries  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  salt-water  bird.  Its  food  confdsts 
of  marine  plants,  which  I  have  often 
found  in  its  gizzard.  When  tamed,  it 
eats  any  kind  of  grain,  and  crops  the 
grass  well.  Never  seen  far  inland.^ 
Birds  of  America  (vol.  r.  p.  208). 

This  description  agrees  with  Dr. 
Kane's.  Here  we  have,  then,  a  bird 
that  cannot  stand  tbe  winter-cold  on 
our  Atlantic  coast  (this,  doubtless,  is 
derived  from  the  cold  Arctic  counter- 
current) — a  bird  that  seeks  warm  re- 
gions, **•  flying  in  great  numbers  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Dr.  Kane's  halting- 
place,  in  latitude  80**  (+)  north.  It  is  a 
bird,  too,  that  "never  is  found  in- 
land^^''  ^^eats  any  hind  ef  grair.^  **<wpt 
grass,'**  and  whose  chief  food,  all  na- 
turalists tell  us,  is  ''^  marine  plants.'^ 
Flocks  of  this  bird  are  seen  flying  to 
the  northeast  of  the  seventieth  degree  of 
West  Longitude  and  the  eight f/seeond  de- 
gree of  North  Latitude — a  point  within 
six  hundred  miles  of  the  Vo\c— and  in 
a  direction  tchich  icould  take  them  rigid 
to  the  Pole  f  Suppose  an  icy  climate  or 
an  ice-covered  continent,  or  a  frozen 
ocean  around  the  Pole,  would  not  the 
instinct  of  these  birds  warn  them 
away  ?  And,  yet,  t^riee  the  Journal  of 
the  Grinnell  Expedition  reports  flocks 
of  them  ^^  flying  in  the  same  din^etioii— 
to  the  north  and  east !  "  Had  Captain 
Bent  written  this  Journal,  could  he 
hnve  interlarded  it  with  statements 
more  strongly  corroborative  of  his  pres- 
ent theory  ? 

The  hing-dnck  seen  by  Dr.  Kane  is  a 
native  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  breeds 
in  large  numbers  near  Boston.  The 
eider-duel',  seen  also  in  company  with 
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the  hrent  goose,  north  of  Smithes 
Straits,  on  the  way  to  the  northeast 
(i.  e.,  toward  the  Pole),  is  a  bird  of  the 
temperate  climates  of  America.  The 
great  naturalist  Audubon  tells  us  it 
*^  has  the  power  of  diylng  to  a  consid- 
erable depth  in  order  to  reach  the  beds 
on  which  their  fayorita  shelly  food 
abounds."  Is  it  likely  such  birds  would 
be  migrating  to  an  ice-bound  region  ? 

Lastly,  the  Aretio  petrel  belongs  to 
a  species  that,  according  to  Audubon, 
*^  feeds  on  moliusca,  small  fishes,  Crus- 
tacea, marine  plants,  and  the  re^e  of 
whales."  They  are  described  by  another 
as  "  living  on  fatty  matter."  "  When 
wounded,  they  emit  quantities  of  oU^ 
They  gorge  themselves  upon  the  blub- 
ber of  harpooned  whales  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  Captain  Scoresby  says,  ^  it 
was  amusing  to  see  the  thousands  that 
bung  around  a  whale-ship,  while  the 
sailors  were  cleaning  a  whale." 

Is  it  likely  such  a  harpy  would  be 
glutted  with  a  few  mosses  and  lichens 
of  a  wilderness  of  snow  and  ice  ? 

Upon  the  theory  of  a  warm,  and, 
hence,  of  an  animated  polar  sea,  there 
the  petrel  could  in  any  quantity  find 
his  choice  banquet. 

Nor  is  this  testimony  of  the  Grinnell 
Expedition  isolated  and  alone. 

Not  to  multiply  facts,  deer,  it  is 
known,  propagate  at  the  island  of 
Spitzbergen,  under  the  80th  parallel  of 
latitude.  (Smitheonian  Contributions.) 
The  sea-gull  also,  which,  the  zoologist 
tells  us,  belongs  to  the  region  lying  be- 
tween Florida  and  Newfoundland,  was 
seen  by  Captain  Parry,  in  1827,  "  north 
of  Spitzbergen  " — ^a  fact  to  be  explained, 
it  seems,  only  by  the  proximity  of  the 
Gulf-Stream  with  its  stores  of  tropical 
caloric. 

As  to  the  birds  seen  in  such  numbers 
by  the  Grinnell  explorers,  we  may  ask. 
Where  would  they  find  supplies  of  food 
nearest  f 

Better  geographers  than  we  or  Dr. 
Eane,  they  know  that,  south  of  them, 
''there  was  no  food  short  of  the  coasts 
of  Labrador,  distant  fifteen  hundred 
miles;  while,  if  they  flew  poleward, 
in  less  than  five  hundred  miles  (and 
TOL.  TT — 94  . 


Dr.  Kane  saw  them  ^^ flying  to  ths 
northeast "),  they  would  soon  enter  the 
balmy  air  of  the  Open  Sea  and  refresh 
themselves  with  the  generous  spoils  the 
Gulf-Stream  transports  (as  we  shall 
probably  see)  in  its  capacious  volume 
to  the  Pole.  This  witness  of  facts,  it 
may  be  said,  is  not  conclusive.  Alone, 
it  may  not  be  so.  But,  if  taken  in  con- 
nection and  harmony  with  other  testi- 
mony, it  goes  far  to  win  credence  and 
conviction  for  the  theory  before  us. 
Noah  was  guided  by  the  testimony  of  a 
single  bird :  there  is  in  this  case  the 
accumulated  evidence  of  flocks  of  birds. 

If  we  explore  the  caverns  and  cham- 
bers of  the  ocean,  the  interest  deepens 
and  the  conviction  strengthens. 

A  distinguished  writer  in  the  Smith- 
sonian papers  tells  us,  that  on  the 
northwestern  shore  of  Norway,  washed 
by  the  Gulf-Stream,  a  beautiful  coral, 
forming  long  rose- colored  branches, 
has  been  found,  in  the  rocky  chasms  of 
the  sea.  '^Pieces  of  this  coral  have 
been  found,"  he  asserts,  ''where  the 
poor  Laplanders,  in  flshing  for  cod,  had 
brought  it  up  from  the  sea  with  their 
angles."  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  start- 
ling commentary  upon  the  power  of 
the  Gulf-Stream  to  transfer  climates 
and  submarine  temperatures. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  that  if  the  Gulf-Stream 
can  transport  a  coral-climate  in  deep 
sea,  within  28^  of  the  Pole,  at  such 
rates,  it  would  carry  the  sea-tempera- 
ture off  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the 
Pole  itselt 

This  is  not  so  strange  when  we  learn 
that  the  Gulf-Stream  so  affects  England 
that,  upon  the  southwestern  shores  of 
Albion,  the  flowers  of  the  West  Indies 
grow  in  the  open  air. 

But,  let  us  keep  ourselves  under 
water. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
Marine  Flora,  and  thought  to  be  the 
parent  of  all,  is  the  Sea- Weed,  or  Wrack. 

Under  its  sdentiflc  and  generic  name 
(Algat)  it  has  been  found  in  many  forma ; 
and  doubtless  exists  in  myriad  others, 
that  have  as  yet  defied  the  power  of 
the  microscope. 
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Mosse^  Liclieos,  and  Fungi  belong  to 
its  family,  lis  color  is  various,  some- 
iimes  green,  sometimeii  red.  Alpine 
ad  Arctic  siiowa  are  colored  by  the 
hiood'TCildish  tinge  wbicb  it  imparts  to 
the  iwfosoriH  iuliabiting  them.  la  mi- 
croscopic form  it  denizens  the  atmo- 
pphere.  Its  red  hue  gives  name  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  Captain  Cook,  and  every 
navigator  of  the  Pacific  since  his  time, 
mentions  it,  fiuating  in  the  air  as  '^  aea 
eatr-dustf'*^  the  name  ^ven  it  by  his  sail* 
ors.  The  icy  fields  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
are  not  too  sterile  to  grow  it*  It  ro- 
quires  moisture ;  aod  ou  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  the  hillsides,  after  a  rain,  be- 
come coated  with  it  as  with  a  slimy 
jelly — the  vegetution  of  an  hour. 
Alone,  of  marine  flora,  does  it  flourish 
in  salt-water,  decomposing  the  strong- 
est salt,  asidmilating  the  acid  aud  re- 
jecting tho  metallic  dement  as  indi- 
gestible. 

The  geographical  range  of  this  cele- 
brated weed  is  shown  by  Professor 
Harvey,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  be 
very  large  and  extensive.  From  long 
aud  laborious  researches,  he  tells  us : 
'*  In  comparing  the  marine  vegetation 
of  tho  opi>osite  shores  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  a  great  resemblance  is  ol>- 
served  between  the  ordinary  sear  weeds 
that  clothe  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides;  with  this  diQcreiice,that 
the  species  do  not  reach  so  high  a  lati- 
tude  ou  the  American  shore  as  on  the 
European,  On  the  American  shore,  it 
is  common  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod 
(lat,  43^),  while  ou  the  European,  it 
has  not  been  found  south  of  Norway, 
save  some  stray,  water- worn  stems  occa- 
sionally cast  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land or  Scotland.'* 

Que  of  its  varieties,  so  abundant  iu 
Boston  harbor,  is  rarely  found  in  En- 
rope  south  of  Iceland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway.  And  the  species  has 
not  been  observed  in  America  north  of 
Charleston  (lat  83°),  while  in  Europe  it 
occurs  in  Orkney  (lat.  59),  and  is  in  great 
profusion  and  lujturiance  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland.  This  remarkable  fact 
indicates  a  range  which  isothermal  lines 
can  scarcely  explain* 


But  one  of  the  forms  of  thi^  plant  is 
tropical  (the  Padina  Pacmiia),  It  bo- 
longs  to  a  group  peculiarly  lovcra  of 
the  sun.  We  are  not  surprisctl  that  in 
America  this  plant  should  not  grotr 
further  north  than  the  Keys  of  Floriils, 
although  it  attains  a  limit  of  27"  fur- 
ther north  ou  the  south  coast  of  Eng* 
hind ;  for  in  the  land-vegetation  pf  the 
two  coasts  there  is  something  like  ao 
approach  to  similar  circumstance^ 
oi'angfa  and  citran$  being  occasioaallj 
ripened  in  tho  open  air  in  Devonfihirc^ 
and  the  magnolia  grandylora  attaining 
an  arborescent  sii&e. 

Commenting  upon  the  causes  of  these 
facts,  the  same  writer  remarkd  that  the 
marine  liuiits  of  these  flora  *^  are  con- 
siderably varied  by  the  action  of  the 
great  currents  which  traverse  the  ocean, 
carrying  the  waters  of  the  Polar  Zone 
to  the  Equator,  and  again  conveying 
those  of  the  Torrid  Zone  into  the  high- 
er  latitudes." 

**  Thus,^'  he  saya,  •'  under  the  ladueocc 
of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf-StrvaiK, 
Sarga^sum  (one  of  the  species  of  Alp!) 
is  found  iis  far  uorth  as  the  4-lth  dc^c 
of  latitude.  And  again,  the  cold  aouib- 
polar  current,  which  strikes  on  the 
westcra  shores  of  South  America,  tnd 
runs  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  FcfQ 
(known  as  Iluniboldt^s  Current),  has  i 
marked  influence  on  the  marine  vegeta- 
tion of  that  coast,  where  cbamcterifilic 
forms  of  the  marine  flora  of  Autardic 
lands  approach  the  Equator  more  nearly 
than  ia  any  other  part  of  the  world.**  ♦ 

Midway  in  the  Atlantic  t  la  found  its 
larg^t'known  bed — ^thc  famous  Sir- 
ga^o  Setty  first  seen  by  Columbus  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1402,  There  it  then 
floated,  and  still  flouts,  as  the  **  Wr^ 
ScaJ'^  Not  knowing  that  it  never  gnms 
on  sandbanks,  but  swims  suspended  in 
deep  water,  it  terrifies!  its  first  discover- 
ers with  fears  of  shoals  and  rocks.  This 
great,  Uting  bunk  of  marine  growth  is 
computed,  by  Humboldt,  to  cover  with 
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*  Homboldi't  Camnt  Qovi  to  ib«  £<ioatori  w^m9* 
It  io  f^  al  olishea  the  fiqtULtorUl  eUmkie.  tlua  at 
the  Ojilapapoi  Island*,  •»  <w  tht  tiw;*  the  C 
drivct  ctf  the  rrcf-bnildlng  conL 
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8e»-weed  two  bandred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  an  area  almost  iix 
tirrus  as  large  as  Oermany.  We  know  its 
depth  of  habitation  to  be  about  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Now  we  know,  too,  that  the  mighty 
equatorial  current  or  drift  of  waters, 
from  the  east,  rushes  through  this  enor- 
mous deposit  and  crowds  the  channel 
of  the  Gulf-Stream  with  the  vegetable 
matter  transported  from  the  "Weedy 
8ea."  And  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  learn  the  purpose 
and  use  to  which,  in  the  economy  of 
the  ocean,  this  immense  mass  of  marine 
vegetation  is  put.  The  Gulf-Stream 
bears  it  as  part  of  its  freight,  in  meas- 
ureless quantities,  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
Wliat  is  done  with  it  there?  Is  it 
thrown  away  by  Nature  ?  Or  is  it  used 
as  food  for  myriads  of  marine  inhabit- 
ants? 

Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point, 
with  his  powerful  microscope,  long  ago 
proved  that  the  Diatoms,  minutest  in- 
habitants of  the  sea,  feed  on  Algse. 
The  Diatom  is  himself  the  prey  and 
food  of  a  higher  order  of  animalcules 
(Poraminifera) ;  and,  in  their  turn,  the 
latter  are  devoured  by  orders  yet  high- 
er. This  Rob  Roy  process  goes  on  till, 
passing  through  the  larger  and  nobler 
families  of  the  deep,  we  come  to  its 
aristocracy,  and,  above  all,  with  his 
huge  mouth,  to  the  lordly  Wkale. 

The  masses  of  vegetable  matter  con- 
veyed by  the  Gulf-Stream  and  Kuro- 
Siwo  to  the  Pole  are  just  here  most  im- 
pressive and  suggestive.  This  vegetar 
tion  is  sustenance  to  man  himself.  When 
boiled,  it  subsides  into  a  thick  jelly,  so 
grateful  to  invalids  and  luscious  to  epi- 
cures. Even  calves  and  pigs  are  fat- 
tened on  it.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  magazines  of  it  borne  to  the  Pole 
are  intended  by  Nature  to  feed  mighty 
sea-animals  there  ?  Even  zoological  in- 
dication tends  to  rivet  the  conviction 
that  these  marine  "  breadstufia  "  supply 
in  Arctic  waters  the  needs  of  the  whale- 
kingdom,  and  of  those  finny  tribes  that, 
thronging  the  counter-currents,  load 
American  and  Asiatic  tables  with  their 
daintiest  dishes. 


These  fis^  cannot  exist  in  tropical 
seas:  they  are  unknown  at  the  Bahamas 
evidence  that  their  nursery  is  far  polo- 
ward. 

Such  is  emphatically  the  case  with  the 
Right  Whale,  "to  whom  the  Torrid 
Zone  is  a  sea  of  fire."  Certain  it  m,  ths 
Ghtlf 'Stream  deposits  its  freight  at  the 
Pole,  since  it  never  reappears  in  the  Polar 
Counter-  Current* 

May  we  not  then  view  the  Sargasso 
Seas  as  the  ocean*s  granaries,  set  in  the 
very  centres  of  his  ever-waving  harvest- 
fields,  and  bursting  with  richer  sheaves 
than  loaded  the  storehouses  of  Egypt, 
when,  for  seven  years,  Joseph  "had 
gathered  com  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  ?  ^ 

And,  if  the  Sargassos  are  the  store- 
houses, must  we  not  regard  the  Gulf- 
Stream — ^the  majestic  "river  in  the 
ocean  " — and  also  its  fellow-stream,  the 
Kuro-Siwo,  as  charged  by  Nature  to 
fhlfil,  for  the  forces  of  marine  life,  mar- 
shalled at  the  Pole,  the  office  of  sleep- 
less COMMISSARIES  ?  The  rations  daily 
transported  and  served  out  to  these 
swarming  hosts,  no  mind  may  rightly 
compute.  Caesar,  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  near 
losing  his  army  from  the  miscarriage 
of  supplies.  Never,  while  the  Gulf- 
Stream  and  Kuro-Siwo  flow  on,  can 
such  peril  threaten  the  armies  which 
crowd  the  circum-Polar  Sea. 


♦  This  Ib  a  hingo  of  the  whole  subject.  Profbs- 
Bor  Bailey,  the  great  microacopiat,  cxiimlned  both 
the  Qolf-Stream  and  ite  leflow,  or  polar  eounter^ 
oorroiit.  He  states  as  the  result :  *'  The  soundlngi 
near  Key  Biscayno,  Florida,  varying:  in  depth  from 
147  to  205  fkthoms,  in  the  OuJ/'Slream^  are  of  a 
light  greenish  gray  mud,  composed  diiefly  of 
Foraminiferaf  Iliatoms,  and  Poljcistins.  Th« 
Foraminf/era  compote  the  largest  parts  of  these  mudi. 
The  silidous  shells  of  Diatoms  are  found  In  large 
numbers  after  the  Foraminifora  hare  been  dis- 
solved  by  acids.  These  Diatoms  lire  upon  algss.** 
But,  on  examining  the  reflow,  or  returning  water,  of 
the  Oalf-Stream  from  the  Pole,  his  result  was  very 
different.  "The  specimen  from  latitude  38* 4'  4** 
north  and  longitude  73*  56'  47"  west,  90  ikthoms^ 
is  crowded  with  Polythalmian  fbnns,  mostly  laxtfft 
enough  to  be  recognised  without  a  mognlfler.** 
Professor  Bache,  speaking  of  the  deep-sea  sound* 
ings  for  the  polar  oounter-current|  says,  **  they  art 
all  filled  with  calcareous  P<^y:halmia,  and  also 
teztihiria.*'    Coaa  Sitrvey  Report,  1S!7,  p.  26. 

What  has  the  Oulf-Streom  done  with  its  load  of 
algv,  diatoms,  and  other  food  for  marine  lifb? 
Evidently,  it  has  left  them  in  polar  watcra. 


PUTNAH^S  HXQAZtXm. 


Certain  is  it,  these  Batartkl  commis- 
tari&s  have  Dot^  for  six  thousand  years, 
bcca  bearing  their  proTision  to  a  lar- 
oiF  cemetery — ^a  maxine  Sahara — wheru 
BO  hungry  moutbs  cry  for  bread  and  no 
demaud  ia  made  for  iheir  precious 
freight. 

The  circum-Polar  region  must  then 
teem  at  least  with  marine  life.  Could 
60  much  life  exist  heneath  a  frosm 
ocmnt  Could  it  exist  anywbei'e  9ave 
in  an  open  and  tepid  «•«  f  The  infu* 
Boria  of  the  sea  are  known  to  wear 
away  the  ice  which  fringes  Arctic 
shores.*  Were  the  minute  inhabitants 
of  the  Gulf- Stream  placed  hcueath  the 
iurface  of  a  frozen  eea,  tbey  would 
Boon  find  a  way  upward  through  the 
icy  coverlid*  Hard  rocks  and  timber^ 
and  (ship-builders  tell  us)  the  stoutest 
oaks  of  piers  and  vessels,  are  perforated 
by  the  teetb  of  small  BhelL 

"Even  the  Plymouth  Break-water^ 
Bolid  stone  as  it  is,"  we  are  told  by  Mr, 
Wood,  *'  was  very  soon  attacked  by 
maiine  infusoria." 

Kow  can  a  Polar  Sea,  teeming  with 
marine  life,  be  for  any  time  ice-coated  ? 

The  respiratory  organs  of  many  of 
these  Bea-dwellers,  as  anatomy  ahowt^ 
(it  is  especially  true  of  the  wh&te-king- 
iiom)f  require  air  for  breathing. t 

Is  it  possible  the  finny  tribes  and 
Bchools  of  whale—"  things  creeping  in* 
numerable,  both  smaH  and  great  beasts  ** 
—would  for  a  day  tolerate  an  ice-sheet 
oyer  the  Polar  Sea  ? 

Could  the  sea  at  the  Pole  be  covered 
with  a  crust  of  solid  granite,  rather 
than  be  buried  alive,  in  their  despera- 
tion^ the  swarming  and  upheaving 
legions  of  the  water  would  storm  and 
burst  their  prison^  or  pUe  up  their  dead 

•  In  an  able  rap^*"  ^*'<^  before  the    BotnntcA! 

Bodcty  of  Bdlnbaxgb,  m  foir  ytan  itgo,  bf  otie  of 

its  mombcn,  of  much  aq^rimm  m  Arctic  re- 
I  Mnich,  It  U  stated  that  ^'  ike  heat  dtvtl<>p<d  by  tht 

l>iai(n»actx  edhering  to  the  umder'iur/oct  d/  tht 
'  iev  in  I^ar  la'Mudet  ha§  kofiomtd  it  into  konejf- 

«tmb€d  chiimkn-Sf  gimnff  il  tht  laJ^dtr**  name  ^ 

•  t9iUn  ice.*  " 

t  WliAt  t9  bcro  mXd  of  iea-fiicna  la  eqniillj  truft 

of  nanj  M^-fiora.     ^^llaof  numnc  plants/*  mji 

*  Woodf  "  roqnire  ultcmatioos  of  air  aad  water,  tho 

I  beet  apcehiMiu  bclag  Ibnnd  wliere  tbey  axis  ex- 

.  i^oied  to  the  b«at  of  tlie  nin  and  to  fvio  fbroc  of  tbo 

viiidt  forwui*  bourn  dAiij,**—Oliftet»^ &bi'Skort, 


lis  mai4iemaQca 
riate  machiM^^H 

\         to  ^^l^^^l 
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underneath  it  in  higher  heapa  thia 
those  made  by  the  allied  slain  tmder 
the  battlements  of  Sebaatopol. 

So  much  for  the  theor^ical  part  of 
Captain  Bent's  great  sohemc.  The  en- 
gineer of  the  Mount  Ceoia  tunnel,  bow- 
ever)  needs  more  than  hia  matbematira 
He  must  devise  appropriate  mac! 

The  subject  requires 
the   agency   of    the  ua 
proposed  to  supplant,  ia  Polar  wato^H 
the  magnetic  needle, 

It  \&  perfectly  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, being  nothing  more  than  the  ordi> 
nary  thermometer  set  in  a  copper  cyU- 
indcr.  This  is  pierced  with  fine  holeti 
to  admit  the  sea- water,  when  the 
btrument  is  cast,  and  furtii&hed  with 
openings  that  it  may  show  the  face  of 
the  thermometer  after  ita  immeisioa. 

In  the  year  1709,  Jonathan  WtUiamft 
published  at  Philadelphia  a  most  valua- 
ble pamphlet,  entitled  '^^  Thermomttnoal 
JSati'jatieiC^  The  writer  gave  nunterooi 
tables  of  sea^watcr  temperature,  as  ol 
served  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  by  himfelj 
His  object  was  announced  to  be, 
prove  that,  by  ascertaining  the  rtlati' 
heat  of  the  sea-water  from  time  to  tii 
the  passage  of  a  ship  through  the  Go! 
Btream,    and    from    deep    water  i&l 
soundings,  may  be  discovered  in 
to  avoid  danger*  although   (owing 
tempestuous  weather)  it  may  1>e  impoa" 
sible  to  heave  the  lead,  or  ohscrvu  th« 
Heavenly    Bodies.'*      This  remarkable 
relic  of  the  practical  mind  bf  Franklia, 
and  the  able  discussion  of  a  problem 
of  navigation,  then  involved  in  densi 
ft>gs  of  mystery,  like  seed  long  baried- 
in  the  soil,  may  yet  germinate  and  rlj 
into  valuable  results  for  the  Polar 
man. 

^^  Every  mariner,''  aaya  l?^iiIiaiD% 
*^  when  near  the  coast^  feels  the  impor- 
tance of  speaking  a  ship  frt>m  the  place 
to  which  he  is  bound,  that  he  may  cor^ 
rect  the  longitude  of  a  Ic^g  reckoning 
by  that  of  a  Twy  short  one ;  by  this  he 
is  enabled  to  shape  his  courae^  by  learn- 
ing the  bearings  and  distances  of  tha 
land.  This  ia  exactly  the  office  the 
thermometer  performa ;  for  it  declarat 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  mercury,  the 
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time  when  the  ship  comes  into  the 
water  between  the  Gulf-Stream  and  the 
coast,  and  by  a  ftirther  fall,  it  declares 
the  times  when  she  comes  within  sonnd- 
ings.  In  this  situation  there  is  general- 
ly twelve  hours'  safe  run,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  standing  off  for  fear  of  being 
too  near  in  the  night,  the  nayigation 
may  be  pursued,  as  safely  as  if  the  lead 
could  be  kept  going  with  the  land  in 
view. 

"  Rocks  and  sands,"  he  forcibly  adds, 
"  it  will  be  remembered,  are  powerfhl 
conductors  of  heat,  more  so  than  water, 
and  more  so  than  earth;  hence  it  is 
found  that,  after  coming  within  places 
of  muddy  bottom,  the  water  is  warmer 
than  outside  a  bar."  Thus  he  finds 
methods  of  steering  safely  even  along 
the  shallows  and  amongst  the  hidden 
rocks  of  the  shores.  In  the  Atlantic, 
on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Virginia, 
we  find  his  diary  thus  states  his  experi- 
ments in  thermometric  navigation : 

October  12,  no<?».— No  aymptom  of  Golf- 
Strcam  in  this  longitude.  (lie  had  just  left 
Hoston.) 

Sunsei,—We  noir  probably  approach  the 
Gulf -Stream,  the  water  being  7*  warmer  than 
at  noon. 

October  IS,  noon.— We  are  now  probably 
within  the  stream,  the  water  being  15*  wanner 
than  yesterday  at  this  time. 

Sunsei.— Still  in  stream,  for  the  water  con- 
tioues  warm. 

[  ThU  observaiion  held  good  unii^ 

October  18,  sunrise.— My  the  sudden  change 
in  the  heat  of  the  water,  I  suspect  we  are 
drawing  near  soundings. 

October  18,  «ooii.— Sounded.  No  bottom  at 
60  fathoms. 

8  P.  If.— Got  bottom  83  fathoms,  heat  of 
water  56*.    At  midnight  21  fathoms. 

October  10.— At  2  a.  m.,  18  fathoms,  at  4 
A.  U.J  U  fathoms,  at  8  a.  v.,  made  Cape  Charles ; 
reckoning  very  correct 

This  work,  then  so  valaable,  was 
published  among  **  The  American  Philo- 
Bopbical  Transactions."  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  author  to  Commander 
(afterward  Commodore)  Truxton,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  who  highly 
appreciated  it,  and  wrote,  in  acknowl- 
edgment :  "  Your  publication  will  be 
of  use  to  navigation,  far  beyond  what 
you  yourself  will  immediately  calcu- 
late, for  I  have  proved  the  utility  of 


the  thermometer  very  often  since  we 
sailed  together;  not  only  in  crossing 
and  recroBsing  the  Gulf-Streara,  but  in 
the  Ethiopian,  Arabian,  Indian,  and 
Chinese  seas,  the  various  straits  in  the 
Eastern  world,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

"  It  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  mariners,  and 
particularly  so  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  astronomical  observa- 
tions." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the 
Water-Thermometer  in  connection  with 
the  exploration  of  Polar  waters,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  while  for  ordinary  naviga- 
tion the  Mariner^s  Compass  suffices,  it 
will  not  prove  trustworthy  as  far  north 
as  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude.  In 
1831,  Sir  James  Ross  made  the  discovery 
of  the  IVjm  Magnetic  North  Foley  latU 
tude  70**,  longitude  100**  West,  To  this 
point,  everywhere  above  the  equator, 
tl{e  magnetic  needle  turns.  Suppose  a 
ship,  due  west  of  this  magnetic  pole, 
to  follow  her  compass  under  the  convic- 
tion it  pointed  north :  she  would  infalli- 
bly lose  her  way.  The  error  of  the  nee- 
dle would  he  90**. 

Ji,  on  the  100th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude, and  in  latitude  above  70*^,  the 
pilot  was  steering  for  the  North,  so  com- 
pletely would  his  needle  have  veered, 
he  would  have  to  put  his  wheel  about 
hard  for  the  South.  These  deviations 
explain  many  failures  of  explorers  to 
attain  the  Pole.  Supposing  they  were 
sailing  to  the  ^orth  Pole :  many  of  the 
poleward-bound  ships,  after  passing  the 
Ajctic  Circle,  following  the  guide  of 
the  needle,  may  have  pushed  due  weety 
or  (if  they  took  the  Behring*s  Straits 
route),  due  east. 

Between  the  70th  and  80th  degrees  of 
north  latitude  there  stretches,  around  the 
earth,  a  belt  op  icb.*  It  is  a  barrier  to 
ships  in  every  approach  and  avenue  to 
the  Pole,  save  where,  by  the  great  ocean- 
currents,  it  is  ruptured  or  melted. 

*  This  it  the  ieo-barriei^  sereral  hundred  miles 
in  breadth  from  north  to  sonth,  over  which  Dr. 
Kane  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  *'  Open  Sea,"  lat. 
82'.    All  polar  traTcllers  hsTe  enoonutered  It. 
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With  a  needle  pointing  east  or  west, 
in  tbeM  high  latitudes,  the  polar  mari- 
ner would  inevitably  be  misJeci,  and 
milled  into  the  very  uiidst  of  this  ice* 
bdt. 

With  the  water-thermometer  as  his 
guide,  this  peril — so  fatal  to  Parry  and 
Others — would  be  wholly  avoided.  The 
simplest  of  instrumental  and,  as  Commo* 
4ore  Tnixton  observed,  "particularly 
valuable  to  mariners  unacquainted  with 
astronomical  obsen*ation3,-'  the  water- 
thermometer  might  well  supplant  the 
compass  Speakiug  of  the  buromcter, 
mlcroscopef  and  other  similar  inven- 
tiona,  one  has  aaid  :  ^'  Aim  oat  every  one 
of  these  instruments  has  hrouffht  in  tight 
a  nmi  country,^'* 

Perhaps  this  simple  contrivance  may 
be  added  to  the  number. 

OBJECTIOK3. 

It  hag  been  demanded,  If  this  theory 
^  be  true,  why  have  not  ei^ploiers  of  p^ist 
.ges  found  this  thermal   way  to  the 
\  Pole  ?    If  this  objection  can  hi  appllM 
to  Captain  Beat's  proposed  route,  it 
can,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied 
to  any  aud  every  proposition  now,  or 
ever  hereafter  to   be,   laid   before   the 
worlds  with  a  view  of  solving  thia  Pulur 
I  difSculty,     The  theory  must  stand  or 
\t\\\  upon  its  own  merits;  and  we  have 
^ptnvcn  to  challenge  and  tei^t  it  by  the 
[fnost  searching  criteria,  and  to  prove  it 
.  iu  tJic  fiercest  fires.     Irrespective,  how- 
^  evcir,  of  the  merits  of  the  theory  itself, 
its  author  happens  to  have  furuiahed 
gome  facts  which  bear  directly  upon  its 
credibility.    In  hia  letter  to  Mr.  C.  P. 
Daly,  President  of  the  American  Geo* 
graphical  and  Statistical  Society,  Kew 
York,  he  says;   "At  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war,  in  1848^  the  United  StaU-S 
sliip  Prubk)  to  which  I  was  attached  as 
gaiHiig-muster    or    navigator,  was    or* 
dered  from   California  on  special  ser- 
vice to  China.    In  crossing  the  Pacific 
Ocean,   we   stopped   at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  we  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  whalers  assembled  for 
the  winter.    In  conversation  with  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  these  Cap- 
tains, he  told  me  he  was  just  from  a 


cruise  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  ftad  Uial,  ta 
pursuit  of  whales^  he  luid  gooe  ^ 
hundvid  miki  to  tha  norihwiiTd  mtd 
uard  Jmm  Behting'B  StraiU^  ojmI  I&im 
hundred  mila  leymd  ih&  limUi  «/  lit 
chart,  and  vM  on  open  ma  ifUl  Irfofw 
him^  at /or  at  eouid  h$  wetn  m  ikU  irnm^ 
ti^nJ 

^^  From  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  kept 
between  the  tropics,  to  avail  onmlTea 
of  the  northeast  trade- winds,  and  also 
to  take  advantage  of  the  eqtiatorial 
current,  the  latter  of  iwhich  we  fomd 
setting  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of 
from  thirty  to  eighty  miles  per  day, 
and  which,  ^reading  frtjm  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  to  that  of  Capricorn,  has  a 
width  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  At- 
lantic Ocean.  A  few  months  after  our 
arrival  in  China,  we  were  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Nagasaki^  in  Japaa.  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  release  ol  a  nnm- 
ber  of  shipwrecked  Ajoeriaiti  seamea 
who,  we  learned  &om  the Govemor-Geiia- 
rol  of  Java,  had  been  thrown  into  prison. 
This  was  mid-winter,  when  the  north- 
east monsoon  was  at  its  height,  when 
no  vessels  but  steamers  and  opium 
clippers  attenipted  to  make  pasaagei  to 
the  north  coast  of  China^  The  almoat 
universal  prediction  of  both  Americans 
and  Englidhmcn  at  Hong  Kong  waa 
that  the  Prd>U  could  not  accomplish 
the  voyage  at  that  seasoa  of  the  year ; 
but,  with  genuine  pluck,  the  CapUin 
always  replied  that  she  should  do  so, 
or  else  lay  her  bones  in  the  Wittom  of 
the  China  Sea.  A%  socjn  aa  we  got  out 
of  port  and  doubled  the  south  end  of 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  the  wind  fresh* 
ened  into  a  stiff  gale  from  the  north- 
eastf  compelling  us  to  heave  the  ship 
to  under  storm-sails,  and  preventing 
our  getting  any  observations  for  lati- 
tude and  longitude  for  thr(^e  consecu* 
tive  days.  [This  being  the  case,  we 
did  not,  of  course,  know  where  the 
ship -was,  only  approiimatdy.]  The 
effect  of  this  wind  upon  a  ship  lying  to 
in  this  way,  if  uninfluenced  by  ocean- 
currents,  would  be  to  drift  or  drive  her 
to  leeward  in  the  direction  the  winti 
was  blowing,  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
miles  per  day.    At  the  eviration  of 
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three  days,  therefore,  when  the  storm 
abated  and  land  was  discovered  to  the 
westward,  we  thought  it  Ibust  be  the 
Bashee  Islands,  which  lie  some  hundred 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Formosa; 
but,  on  standing  in,  we  found  it  to  be 
the  northern  end  of  this  latter  idand^ 
and  that  we  had  been  actually  carried 
during  this  time  by  a  current  {the  Kunh 
8iuo)  ninety  miUi  to  the  northward^ 
agaimt  the  toi»(2,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  to  the  northward  of  where 
the  ship  would  have  been  had  there 
been  no  current  (!)  The  experience  of 
this  cruise,  confirming  the  existence  of 
these  two  powerful  currents  (the  Preble 
had  previously  encountered  the  counter- 
current  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  of  equal  vio- 
lence, on  the  other  side  of  Formosa, 
and  rolling  its  cold  waters  to  the  south) ; 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  great 
equatorial  current  pours  its  immense 
volume  into  the  China  Sea,  almost 
directly  at  right  angles  to  both  of  these 
currents  jrtst  spoken  of;  the  constant 
flow  of  these  currents  in  fixed  and  op- 
posite directions,  regardless  of  winds  or 
seasons ;  their  great  velocity  and  juxtSr 
position, — were  calctdated  to  make  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  mind,  and 
set  it  to  work  to  find  out  their  origin 
and  whither  they  led. 

"  After  the  return  of  the  Japan  Expe- 
dition under  Commodore  Perry,  in  1805, 
having  had  charge  of  the  meteorological 
records  and  investigations  of  the  Expe- 
dition, I  was  detailed  to  assist  Lieut. 
Wm.  L.  Haury  to  prepare  its  surveys 
and  charts  of  sailing  directions  for 
publication. 

*^The  result  of  this  work  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  these  two  cur- 
rents (on  either  side  of  Formosa)  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  great  system  in  the 
Pacific,  identical  in  all  its  essential  fea- 
tures with  that  of  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent, Gulf-Stream,  and  counter-current 
in  the  Atlantic.*'  [See  Captain  Bent's 
Report  on  Kuro-Siwo,  second  volume 
of  the  Japan  Expedition  Report.] 

"Here,  then,  were,"  he  continues, 
"  the  two  great  currents  of  the  world 
pursuing  their  way  northward  and  east- 
ward into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Gulf- 


Stream  by  way  of  Spitzbergen,  the 
EoroSiwo  by  Behring's  Straits.  The 
Spitzbergen  current,  with  an  open  sea 
far  to  the  northward  of  the  White  Sea, 
has  been  explored  by  early  navigatore ; 
whilst  that  through  Behring's  Straits  is 
known  to  our  whalers,  as  shown  by  the 
statement  of  the  Captain  of  one  of 
them,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing met  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.** 

The  striking  statements  of  this  sea- 
captain  are  sustained  by  the  explora- 
tions of  Commander  John  Rogers  of 
the  United  States  North  Pacific  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  in  1854  and  1855,  who 
penetrated  to  the  north  of  Behring*8 
Straits  in  search  of  Herald  Islands.  He 
states  that  "  as  far  as  he  went  to  north- 
ward and  eastward  beyond  the  Straits, 
he  had  an  open  sea^  teith  a  current  flow- 
ing  to  the  northward  and  eastward^  and 
wih  a  temperature  of  the  teater  much 
dbote  that  due  to  the  latitude^ 

This  testimony  is  the  same  as  that 
borne  by  Kotzebue  in  1815,  who  made 
an  attempt  to  pass  to  the  west  round 
the  coast  of  Asia,  and  thus  came  near 
the  sweeping  skirt  of  the  Gulf-Stream, 
far  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  "  The  sea^ 
he  says,  "  teas  open  to  the  northeast  as  far 
M  the  eye  could  see,^ 

Admiral  Wrangell,  in  1828,  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  saw  "  an  open  sea^  boundless 
to  the  vision,  toward  the  FoleJ*^  It  was  in 
this  same  direction,  immediately  along 
one  of  the  great  currents  described, 
that,  according  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1675, 
two  Dutch  whalers,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1855  penetrated  to  the  Pole  itself. 

How,  then,  can  an  objection  be  urged 
against  this  Thermometric  Route,  on 
the  score  that,  had  it  existed,  it  would 
have  been  ere  this  discovered  by  early^ 
navigators! 

As  we  have  seen,  just  so  far  as  thdr- 
researches  have  gone,  along  the  track  of 
^is  Boute,  they  corroborate  the  Therms 
metric  Theory. 

If  it  appear  strange  that  no  Polar 
adventurer  has  ever  yet  essayed  these 
newly-proposed  "  Chiteways,"  ought  we 
not  to  remember  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  Gulf-Strcam  is  a  discovery  of  no 
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iinclent  date;  and  that  of  the  Knro* 
biwo  ifl  to  be  fixed  for  1853j  when  Cap- 
taiD  Beat  and  hid  codaborers  under 
Coraraodoro  Perry,  for  the  first  time, 
with  plammetaad  tbermometir,  Bound- 
ed its  **  bluck''  wtttera.  The  nutions  of 
Kuropi%  not  excepting  Euglund^  huTe, 
since  1S53,  learned  nothing  more  of  tbid 
latter  etreain  j  and  their  highest  Bauti- 
cal  and  geographical  authorities  content 
themBelyes  with  copying  Captain  Bent^s 
'*Repoit  on  the  Kuro-Siwo/*  verbatim. 
And,  even  withio  a  few  years,  no  less 
an  authority  than  Sir  John  Uerschel,  in 
the  pages  of  the  EDcyclopfcdia  Britan- 
nica,  contended  that  the  "•  sole  cause  of 
the  Gulf- Stream  is  I  he  trade- win  da," 
not,  indeed,  by  causing  ^*  a  head  of 
water  "  in  the  Wtst  Indian  Seas,  but  by 
rolling  particles  of  water  before  them 
as  billiard-balls  ore  rolled  over  the  ta- 
ble,*' whilst  every  tar  that  ever  sailed 
on  the  Gulf-Stream  knows  that  **  for 
hundreds  of  miles  after  it  enters  the 
Atlantic,  it  runs  against  the  trade- 
winds,  and  for  a  part  of  the  way  it 
runs  right  in  the  ^  mnd^3  «y«/"*  It 
cannot  be  concealed  that,  until  httely^ 
the  Ocean,  the  largest  and  noblest  work 
of  the  Almighty  on  our  planet,  and 
which  is  emphatically  His  most  won- 
derful worksliop^  has  been  but  little 
better  known  than  the  surface  of  the 
moon. 

Where,  then,  can  be  found  any  ooca< 
sion  for  aurprise,  that  this  theory  of  a 
current-cleft  passage  to  the  Pole  should 
now,  for  the  first  time,  be  given  to  the 
world  ?  la  the  greed  of  commercial 
lucre,  the  world  has  been  content  to 
chart  the  inlets,  the  shoals,  ajul  rocks 
<»f  the  sea,  to  fish  its  waters,  to  rob  its 
pciirMjcds,  to  be  wafted  by  its  spicy 
breesces,  and  borne  on  its  never-ceasing 
streams  to  the  centres  of  trade.  But 
scantily,  now  and  then,  has  it  doled  oui; 
ft  pittance  from  its  spoils  and  gains  for 
the  exploration  and  unveiling  of  the 
ocean*s  wonders. 

It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that, 

«  Pkytical  OiOff,  »f  Sea,  ]Urp<»f  18G1,  p.  S3. 
The  Kuro-Siwo  does  (ha  mnt^  The  MoeaiDbi4iuo 
euircml  ewcepe  rapidly  to  the  wouih  affainst  the 
limthwiit  tnide-iruidt. 


despite  these  things,  a  few  dauntlen 
spirits  h*tvc  with  untiring  patience  pur- 
sued its  stifdy,  and  penetrated  so  fu 
into  it^  mystery,  to  the  ab^iue  of  an 
ignoble r  generation. 

la  view  of  such  facts,  are  we  tm- 
warranted  in  entertaining  the  cooc&ii- 
Bion  forced  upon  Captain  BenCs  mind 
by  his  long  experience  and  arduooi 
study  of  the  currents  of  the  deep—**  il 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  t^  bellero 
that  the  streams  which  pursue  their 
ways  direct  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  cany 
with  them  warmth  enough  not  only  to 
dissolve  the  ice  they  encounter,  and 
keep  their  pathways  open  all  througli 
the  year,  but  also  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture p<Tmuncntly  above  the  freeBUg 
point  of  a  large  area  of  the  sea  around 
the  Pole,  and  thus  prevent  thk  tx* 
tremity  of  the  earth  becomiog  l€»cked 
in  eternal  ice,  and,  overbuidentd  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  with  the  accumuilations 
of  snow,  precipitated  by  the  Tapor- 
laden  winds  carried  thither  frora  the 
Tropics." 

Certain  it  is,  however  we  may  disposi 
of  this  hypothesis,  Captain  Bent  has 
forever  exploded  the  moderu,  as  well  as 
the  ancient,  notions  of  geographeia 
concerning  the  accumulated  ice  of  ages 
resting  upon  and  around  the  Pole.  He 
shows  and  demonstrates  it  to  be  a  pky- 
gical  itnpombility^  For,  *'  aince  meteoro- 
logical observations  establish  the  fact 
that  the  average  precipitation  of  moiit^ 
u re  in  all  parta  of  the  world  is  five  feel 
annually,  in  the  period  of  ux  thousaiid 
years  the  accretions  of  ice  and  anow 
would  htive  accumulated  about  the 
Poles,  in  an  area  embracing  a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  miles^  a  platemi 
of  ice  tliirty  thousiicd  feet  in  height  I 

^^  These  accumulations  of  water  in  a 
solid  form,  at  the  earth's  extremities,^ 
he  forcibly  adds,  **  would  not  only  have 
materially  lowered  the  level  of  the  un- 
congealed  oceans,  from  whence  thii 
moisture  has  l^en  drawn  by  erapora* 
tion,  but  would  also,  by  a  withdrawii 
of  such  a  weight  from  the  central  xonca 
of  the  earth,  and  the  piling  of  it  up  at 
the  extremities,  have  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  or  balance  of  the  globe  I  ** 
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These  expressions  are  extravagantly 
nM)derate.  They  rest  upon  the  ground 
that  the  average  precipitation  of  rain 
on  the  earth's  surface  reaches  ob  much 
ai  "  five  feet  annually."  At  the  Poles 
it  IB  farmore.  "The  barometer  at  the 
South-Polar  calms  stands  at  28  inches ; 
in  the  Arctic  calms,  at  29.5  inches.  A 
difference  of  one  inch  in  the  mercury 
equals  thirteen  inches  in  water.  In  the 
equatorial  calms,  where  there  is  an  in- 
cessant rain-fall,  it  is  29.9  inches,"  as 
we  learn  from  the  Physical  G^graphy 
of  the  Sea  (p.  281).  This  shows  a 
greater  rain-fall  at  the  Poles  than  at 
the  Equator  itself  under  the  "Oloud- 
Ring."*  The  equatorial  precipitation 
is  inmiense.  Keith  Johnston  tells  us 
that  on  the  Western  Ghauts  of  India 
**it  sometimes  reaches  the  enormous 
depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  one 
day."  Colonel  Bykes,  an  officer  of  the 
British  army,  reports  at  Chcraponjie,  in 
India,  605^  inches'  rain-fall  during  the 
six  months  of  the  southwest  monsoon, 
i.  e.,  ^^  at  the  rate  of  86  feet  during  the 
year."  At  a  point  on  the  Andes,  a  dis- 
tinguished observer  reports  an  annual 
faU  of  114  feet!  (At  New  York  the 
yearly  precipitation  is  less  than  half  a$ 
many  inches.)  Taking  this  equatorial 
precipitation  as  an  index  of  the  Polar 
precipitation,  as  we  are  forced  to  do  by 
the  low  Arctic  barometer,  indicating 
greater  quantities  of  aqueous  vapor  and 
condensation  than  the  same  instrument 
indicates  at  the  equator,  no  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  Captain  Bent's  estimate 
of  Polar  precipitation  is  far  from  just 
to  himself. 

If  we  take  only  one  AoZ/*  of  equatorial 
rain-£ill  for  the  amount  of  Polar  pre- 
cipitation, we  have,  at  least,  60  feet  per 
aimum  !  This  is  ten  times  as  much  as 
Captain  Bent  allows.  Instead,  then,  of 
having,  according  to  the  present  ideas 
on  this  subject,  which  he  combats,  a 
gigantic  pile  of  ice  at  the  Pole  "  in  an 
area  embracing  a  million  and  a  half 
square  miles,  thirty  thousand  feet  in 

*  The  equatorial  clood-ring  orerhangg  the  earth 
for  15*  around  ite  central  cone,  as  doei  the  riog  of 
Saturn  that  planet  It  is  a  ring  of  doud^  beneath 
which  the  rain  neror  ceases  to  fsll. 


height"  (unless  geographers  abandon 
all  their  preftnt  notions  of  the  Pole), 
they  are  forced  to  suppose  its  contour 
covered  with  a  solid  mass  at  either 
Pole,  having  a  base  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion square  miles,  and  towering  up- 
wards three  hundred  thousand  feet ! 

Such  an  atlean  pile  would,  in  its 
monstrous  magnitudes,  infinitely  sur- 
pass the  fabled  piling  of  Ossa  upon 
Pelion,  It  would  form  an  lee-Moun- 
tain^ viith  a  base  more  than  half  as  large 
<u  the  United  States,  and  shooting  tip- 
uardSj  in  cylindrical  shape,  as  high  as 
Mont  Blanc  piled  upon  itself  twenty 
times  over  /  The  oceanic  or  water  sur- 
face of  the  globe  is  estimated  at  140,- 
090,000  square  miles.  The  drain  from 
it  by  evaporation,  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  this  ico-mountain,  would 
annually  reduce  its  depth  one  foot  and 
five  and  one  seventh  inches.  Supposing 
this  reduction  one  foot  only,  in  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  the  sea  all 
over  the  known  globe  would  have  been 
seventy  feet  higher  than  it  now  is.  And 
the  harbors,  which  to-day  would  float 
the  combined  shipping  and  gallant  na- 
vies of  the  world,  would  to-morrow  be 
as  empty  as  was  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea  when  Israel  passed  over  it  ^^  dry- 
shod:' 

Could  there  be  a  more  complete  re- 
dudio  ad  dbsurdumf  And  yet,  unless 
we  reject  the  notions  of  modem  geog- 
raphers concerning  the  Pole — ^notions 
that  have  advanced  but  little  since  the 
time  of  Columbus — ^we  are  shut  up  to 
these  absurd  conclusions.  If  it  seem 
strange  to  suppose,  on  the  highest  au- 
thority, that  the  Polar  basin  is  the  re- 
ceptacle of  such  copious  precipitations 
of  moisture  as  occur  at  the  equator,  we 
have  only  to  say,  such  is  the  tale  told 
by  the  barometer,  and  confirmed  by  the 
most  credible  eye-witnesses.* 

Finally,  in  advance  of  the  objection 
that  may  be  raised,  if  we  accept  this 
theory  then  all  other  Polar  adventurers 

*  Captain  Farrj,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
Polar  writers,  tells  ns  that  when,  in  1827,  he  went 
**  northward  from  l^tibergen  two  hundred  and 
ninety^flve  miles,  in  Ihirty-Jkot  days,  it  rained 
almost  all  the  timet**  Such,  too,  Is  substantially 
the  report  of  the  late  German  Arctic  Expedition. 
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have  toiled  and  BiiRered  or  died  for 
naught ;  we  reply,  By  no  Ibeans* 

Their  mbUkeSj  due  to  imperfect 
datfl,  may  indicate,  now^  the  true  Polar 
gateways.  "TraveUcrs  find  tbeir  way 
acroM  the  Desert  of  Bahnra,^*  a  great 
geographer  has  told  tw,  **  by  the  bones 
of  thoac  who  have  perished  in  the  jour- 
ney/^ 

]May  it  not,  after  all,  be  found  that 
the  disasters  of  three  hundred  yeaiB  in 
Polar  expeditions  have  begun,  in  tbe 
brightening  lights  of  science,  to  point 
out  or  suggest  the  true  pathway  of  suc- 
cess? 

PRACTICAIi    RESULTS^ 

Practical  benefits  of  momentous  im- 
port would  immediately  follow  upon 
.the  demonstration  of  Captain  Bent*8 
I  theory.  One  of  these — "  tbe  saving  of 
Ihumiin  life'*— has  already  been  alluded 
[to.  This  would  be  e fie c ted  in  more 
[Ways  than  one.  The  immense  results 
Iftccruing  to  commerce  and  navigation 
ftf ouldj  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
[tury,  repay  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
Lftny  expedition  set  on  foot  in  the  inter- 
fcst  of  the  Thcrmometric  Theory,  and 
fmore  than  redeem  all  t!ie  treasure  sunk- 
[en  in  the  fruitless  Polar  expeditions  of 
fall  ages.  A  single  glance  at  a  globe  or 
1  hemispherical  nitip  will  show  tbe  saving 
[of  distance  and  shortening  of  time  by 
[  the  proposed  route  over  every  other,  for 
Lall  vessels  sailing  from  American  or 
(European  ports  to  the  now  opened  and 
[opening  harbors  of  China  and  Japan^ 
'  and  to  the  vine-clad  shores  of  Califor- 
nia. 

From  Kew  York  to  California  is  now 
a  fearful  distance  for  tbe  seaman.  From 
Bandy  Hook  to  the  ''  QoU^t  GaU  "  of 
I  Ban  Fmn Cisco  is  a  run  of  eighteen  tltou- 
^^»and  mites.  Four  times  must  the  sailor 
I  pass  the  region  of  caImB  which  belt  the 
^  ocean — ^not  less  to  be  dreaded  now  than 
.when  "  The  Ancient  Mariner'*^  croascd 
i  them. 

*•  D»y  iill^r  idiij,  day  hMct  diiy, 
Wfl  utock ;  Qor  bre«tb  aor  motion ; 
A»  idto  M  s  paiiitod  ship 
Vptm  a  painted  « 


rice  must  he  pass  *'  the  line,"  and 


braye  the  storms  and  cydon»  of  Uie 
fiery  tropica,  not  to  mention  the  tetnm 
of  Cape  Horn  or  ^f  be  aaila  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope)  the  monaoons  aod 
typhoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Against  such  a  Toyage,  ahoold  the 
thermometric  route  to  the  Pole  be  es^ 
tablished,  the  Califoruia-boand  tobscI 
would  have  hut  little  mart  than  ont  half 
tha  present  distance  t9  run  to  rmiJb  tk$ 
pilat^ounds  of  San  Francisco. 

The  dangers  of  the  new  ronte  ane,  in- 
deed, as  yet  unknown ;  but  it  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  apprehended  that  they  would 
prove  as  formidable  or  as  tliickly  atrewn 
in  the  marincr^s  pathway  as  those  now 
encountered  in  the  old  routes.  Bailoii 
call  the  Gulf-Stream  "  th^  Starm-Brmi- 
^;"  but,  while  this  epithet  is  allow* 
able,  since  its  course  haa  been  tracked 
and  dcHned  by  thunder  and  lightning 
for  many  hundred  leagnea  from  its 
fountain  in  the  Mestiean  Gul(  itt  Bar- 
face  north  of  Norway  and  east  of  Spits- 
bergen has  never  been  marked  by  teah 
pests.  Smitten  there  by  no  soordiing 
ray  of  a  torrid  sun,  tbe  great  giant  of 
the  Atlantic  passes  vigorously  but  pla- 
cidly onward  to  do  his  appointed  wurk. 
And,  so  far  as  the  light  of  science  or 
the  glimmer  of  probability  have  been 
shed  on  his  pathway,  as  an  avenoe  for 
commerce,  it  may  challenge  compariKm 
with  the  routes  now  leading  into  tiie 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  Even  the  afea* 
routes  to  and  fi*om  Engln    '  'mer- 

ica  are  at  some  seasons  i  i  by 

hundreds  of  icebergs  floatiog  ^t^^tthEf 
npon  the  ocean,  and  masked  in  the  fbgi 
that  rise  from  its  smoking  waters.  Tbe  | 
thermometric  route  is  the  last  an  which  I 
to  expect  the  iceberg,  and,  if  met  with,  | 
it  is  not  likely  the  cautious  ship-nuu^tcr  j 
would  find  it  thus  disgutaed. 

From  the  most  reliable  Bouroes  we 
learn  the  foUowing  facts  bearing  on 
this  question.  The  subjoined  staUQienl 
gives  tbe  present  distances  betv^eeil  a 
few  of  the  great  centres  of  trade,  and, 
in  comparison,  the  distancea  by  Cap- 
tain Bent's  route  through  the  Polar  J 
basin,  with  the  distances  saved,  if  tliii 
latter  route  prove  to  be  practicablot 
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IWn  Niw  Turk  b  94M  FifeBftUtt. 
*     KtlrOilHiHls     *■ 

«  "  lyabjtnfbti,  "« 

**     Ufirfwillii  *  * 


^! 


W*»  Mlln.  MilM. 

|p,{tOO  10,4ffl>  1,ft00 

1«,1VI  11. J  JOB  &A<M 

11^  1^1i].i  f^O 

lliiN  lO.fM  11,300 

!!l,a  Q  1»,  410  li,IOO 

t  Jt4a  1,1NW  13,&00 


The  figures  expross  not  the  result  of  ooe  geognu 
ph6r*8  estimate,  but  the  mean  of  many.  Anew- 
once  has  been  made,  too,  for  the  ddlour  all  vessels 
at  sea  need  to  make. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  Pacific- 
bound  trader  from  Kcw  York,  would 
save  a  distance  of  seven  thousand  miles 
by  this  proposed  thermometric  lane — 
i.  e.,  nearly  twice  the  distarice  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool, 

This  item,  if  alone,  would  arrest  and 
fix  the  eye  of  the  geographer  who  re- 
members the  rapid  strides,  within  the 
memory  of  our  young  men,  made  by 
California,  and  who  has  in  any  measure 
conceived  the  magnificent  bounties  Na- 
ture has  stored  up  for  the  future  empire 
on  our  Pacific  frontier.  The  old  world 
in  the  fifteenth  century  sighed  for  a  short 
passage  to  the  Indies.  The  necessity 
for  such  a  passage  is  scarcely  less  urgent 
now.  China  and  Japan,  teeming  with 
population,  overcrowded  with  millions 
they  cannot  feed  or  clothe,  can  never 
afibrd  to  buy  the  products  of  the 
American  or  European  fields  laden  with 
the  cost  of  railroad  transportation  or 
the  expense  of  a  trans-shipment  in  a 
voyage  twenty  thousand  miles  in  length. 
And,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it 
has,  perhaps,  been  a  merciful  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  that  their  ports  have 
not  sooner  been  opened  only  to  mock 
their  famishing  poor  with  luxuries  they 
could  only  hope  to  purchase  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  progeny  and  the  neg- 
lect of  their  aged,  and  sick,  and  dying. 

California  and  Oregon  can  alone  (now 
in  their  infancy)  afford  to  sell  food 
and  raiment  to  the  perishing  multi- 
tudes of  the  East  at  prices  anywhere 
near  their  means  and  within  their  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

Nor  can  Europe  or  America  expect 
this  state  of  things  much  longer  to  last. 


Lightly  as  we  may  esteem  the  hoary 
nationality  of  China,  we  may  not  forget 
that,  in  art,  sdenoe,  and  every  species 
of  handicraft,  she  was  the  pioneer. 
Long  before  modem  history  begins,  she 
had  sounded  depths  of  civilization,  and 
wrestled  with  problems  but  yesterday 
suggested  to  us  by  the  triumph  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  If,  with  the 
stricken  patriarch,  she  must  now  com- 
plain, "they  that  are  younger  than  I 
have  me  in  derision,  whose  fathers  I 
would  have  disdained  to  set  with  the 
dogs  of  my  flock,"  her  power  is  only 
dormant.  Awaking  under  the  sad  but 
stirring  notes  of  intestine  strife,  goaded 
to  activity  by  the  tooth  of  famine,  de- 
fied by  the  nations  knocking  at  their 
doors,  masters  of  the  agricidtural  art 
and  artisans  more  skilful  than  those  of 
Paris  and  Geneva,  the  Chinese  are  in 
position  to  become  the  foremost  com- 
mercial people  of  the  globe.  Let  but 
the  present  "  necessity  "  continue  to  be 
"  laid  upon  them,"  and  a  half  century 
may  see  them  outstrip  all  their  political 
rivals.  But,  could  we  bring  China  to 
our  doors  (as  the  discovery  of  a  Polar 
route  to  the  Pacific  would  do),  feed  her 
millions,  and  drain  off  her  surplus  skill 
and  labor,  we  might  hope  for  another 
result. 

We  might  hope  to  rescue  many  mil- 
lions of  her  people  from  the  evils  with 
which  they  have  so  long  hopelessly 
battled,  and  to  bind  and  utilize  Cyclo- 
pean forces,  long  pent  up,  already 
struggling  to  find  vent,  and  whose  ou^* 
hirst  would  cause  upheavals  most  seri- 
ous, if  not  appalling,  in  the  social  and 
commercial  statics  of  the  world. 

Where  such  issues  even  seem  to  im- 
pend, it  appears  not  less  than  criminal 
to  weigh  mere  questions  of  finance*. 
But  a  single  item,  based  on  facts  within 
our  reach,  may  not  be  improper  to  close 
up  this  aspect  of  the  theory. 

In  1854,  in  his  inaugural  to  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  its  President  showed 
that  the  improvement  in  American 
charts  had  shortened  the  average  Toy- 
age  of  a  ship  Arom  the  United  States  to 
the  ports  of  South  America  and  Cali- 
fornia twenty-five  days ;  and  he  further 
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proved  that  "the  consequent  annual 
saving  of  expense,  to  American  tonnage 
alone,  exceeded  $4,450,000."*  Should 
science  demonstrate  Captain  Bent's 
route,  there  would  be  of 

DAYS  SAVED. 

Days 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco 60 

«*     Liverpool  to        «*  74 

"     Kew  York  f  Canton,  China 90 

'*     Liverpool  to  Shanghai,    **     100 

**     Kew  York  to  ICakodadi,  Japan. )00 

««    Livei-poolto         "  "     116 

A  single  item  of  saving,  to  the  United 
States  alone,  would  exceed  twelve  million 
dollars^  annuaUi/y  at  the  minimum,  Lin- 
naeus has  computed  that  if  an  annual 
plant — and  these  is  no  plant  so  unpro- 
ductive as  this  —  produced  only  two 
seeds,  and  their  seedlings  the  next  year 
produced  two,  and  so  on,  then  in  twen- 
ty years  there  would  be  a  million  of 
plants.  "  The  elephant,"  says  Darwin, 
**  is  the  slowest  breeder  of  all  animals ; 
its  rate  of  increase  is  three  pair  in  a 
lifetime.  But,  even  at  this  rate,  a  sin- 
gle pair  in  five  centuries  would  produce 
fifteen  millions." 

He  adds :  "  Slow-breeding  man  dou- 
bles in  twenty-five  years."  If  this  be  so, 
we  may  see  how  Malthus  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  deadly  stmggle  for  exist- 
ence and  the  fight  for  food  ceaselessly 
raging  through  all  orders  of  creation, 
and  the  consequent  need  of  utilizing 
every  thing  that  can  sustain  human  life. 
More  vigorous  plants  kill  their  feebler 

♦  See  Ilimrs  MtrchanVs  Magatine^  May,  1864. 


neighbors.  The  ants  of  equatorial  Af- 
rica live  by  war.  There  is  no  crag  of 
the  Andes  so  lofty,  no  heath  of  the  wil- 
derness so  bleak,  no  drop  of  ocean  so 
tiny,  as  not  to  have  been,  at  some  time, 
the  scene  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  infu- 
sorial battle  —  a  miniature  Waterloo. 
"  We  know  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together J*^  And 
man,  who  by  sin  kindled  this  universal 
struggle,  reaps  the  deadly  sheaves  he 
has  sown. 

Eight  millions  of  human  victims,  for 
China  alone,  is  a  low  estimate. 

Did  ever  wider  or  whiter  field  ex- 
pand before  the  world^s  restless  philan- 
thropy ? 

For  four  centuries,  hundreds  of  ad- 
venturers have  proposed  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  Arctic  ices  and  solve  a  geo- 
graphical  enigma.  Captain  Bent's — we 
speak  advisedly — is  the  first  propontion 
ever  seriously  made  to  the  uorldy  for  a 
direct  practical  and  commercial  sea-lane 
from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  Nor^ 
Pacific,  To  try  it  would  involve  less 
expense  than  any  Polar  expedition 
known  to  history;  for  success  would 
depend,  not,  as  heretofore,  on  watching 
the  capricious  motions  of  frozen  mass- 
es, at  long  intervals  of  time,  but  its  tri- 
umph, if  had  at  all,  would  be  had  at 
once.  Should  the  Thermotnetric  The- 
ory now  perish,  it  will  perish  as  the 
grain  of  corn  that  falls  into  the  ground 
and  dies,  only  that  it  may  bring  forth 
**  much  fruit." 


NoTB.— If  it  still  seems  incredible  that  the  thermomefric  pntewnys  exist,  only  becanso  no  explorer 
has  followed  or  even  found  them,  it  i^oold  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cordon  or  belt  of  ioe,  eereral  hno- 
dred  miles  brood,  extending  around  the  polar  basin,  de-cribes  a  circle  the  circumference  of  which  \m 
nearly  three  thousand  mile:.  The  two  great  currents  (the  Quif-Stream  and  Kuro-Siwo),  according  to 
Caplaln  Bent,  open  gnps  or  navigable  channels  through  this  ice-belt.  Such  channels  or  gateways,  letns 
say  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  wide,  might  in  a  circuit  of  three  thousand  miles  easUy  escape  the  notice  of 
the  handful  of  explorers  who  have  gone  in  search  of  a  *'  northwest  passage."  The  thcnnomotrio  gate- 
ways, it  u-ill  be  remembered,  go  to  tie  northeast.  The  fond  hope  of  realizing  Columbus*  andent  promise 
of  "away  to  the  East  by  the  West  "—a  promise  to  which  the  world  still,  unconsciously  but  tenaciouily, 
clings— has  doubtless  powerfully  operated  in  fixing  the  route  pursued  by  most  polar  expedHions,  and 
prejudiced  them  against  a  northeasterly  route.  Sir  John  IIcrt«chel,  whose  theory  of  the  Oulf-Strcam  is 
singularly  adapted  to  rob  the  great  current  of  its  signllicance  in  this  discussion,  by  making  it  the  weakly 
child  of  '*the  gentle  trade-winds,"  has  gone  so  fir,  however,  as  to  confess  that  *«  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  portion  of  this  warm  stre.<%m  (from  the  Qulf  of  Mexico)  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and,  sweeping 
round  its  basin,  reissues  in  the  form  of  a  cold  current  betwcm  8pit2bergcn  and  Greenland'*  [Encydo^ 
pcdia  Brilannica^  p.  574,  vol.  xvi,].  On  gi'ounds  wholly  independent  of  Captain  Bent's  premises,  and, 
indeed,  writing  in  ignorance  of  the  KuroSiwo,  not  until  afterwards  explored,  Ilerschcl  also  stAtesthol 
•*it  is  probable,  fropa  mnny  indications,  open  water  exists  over  a  very  large  area  of  the  oentrol  pcrfcr 
basin,  daring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  warmer  months"  [Encyc.  Brit,  art.  Phjfiieal  Oeogrvqplkjf\ 
Mr.  Fay,  in  h's  Geography,  tells  us:  "In  1815  the  Hamburg  whale-ship.  Captain  Ocken,  lailed  npibt 
Bchring's  Straits  to  the  80lh  parallel,  and  reported  an  open  ocean  free  i^m  ioe."    Ortat  OuUinet  p.  IML 
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Lights  and  sbadows  chased  each 
other  through  our  life  that  winter.  An 
April  ezpeiience  it  was,  now  sunshine, 
and  now  clouds ;  but  its  memories  are 
among  the  last  wo  would  willingly  lose 
from  our  lives.  Some  of  our  experi- 
ences were  ludicrous,  some  pathetic; 
and  in  others,  comic  and  pathetic  were 
strangely  and  inextricably  mingled. 

One  of  these  latter  happened  to  us 
one  Saturday  morning,  when  Miss  Chase 
announced,  at  breakfast-time,  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  dispense  with  her 
Berriccs  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  she 
had  a  "  misery." 

The  colored  people  use  this  one  word 
to  express  every  kind  and  degree  of 
sickness.  They  have  the  "misery  in 
their  head,"  or  the  "misery  in  their 
back ; "  and  any  bad  feeling  which 
they  cannot  deflnitely  locate,  is  simply 
"  a  misery."  Their  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  health  are  somewhat  jKJCuliar.  I 
never  knew  one  own  to  being  "  very 
well."  Their  invariable  answer  to  in- 
quiries respecting  their  health  is,  "  tol- 
lable," drawled  out  with  a  slow  reluc- 
tance, as  if  they  were  loath  to  acknowl- 
edge to  any  thing  even  so  robust  as 
that.  Even  the  children  will  raise  their 
chubby  faces,  shining  with  health,  and 
to  the  "How  do  you  do?"  respond, 
"  Tollable,  thankee,  ma'am."  The  eld- 
ers more  frequently  are  not  even  "  tol- 
lable," but  afflicted  with  some  "  misery.'* 

Well,  this  morning  Miss  Chase  had 
**a  misery,"  and  we  felt  like  having 
another,  as  wo  realized  the  predicament 
we  were  in.  We  had  dedicated  this 
particular  day  to  house-cleaning.  Un- 
cle Phil  had  been  engaged  to  do  the 
whitewashing,  and  if  we  put  him  of^ 
there  was  no  telling  when  he  could 
come  again.  Something  must  be  done ; 
so  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  to  decide  what 
it  should  be. 


in  the  midst  of  our  discussion,  a 
shadow  fell  upon  the  room,  and  there 
stood  in  the  doorway  a  mountain  of 
flesh,  rocking  on  its  balls  of  feet,  of 
which  it  was  literally  true,  that  "de 
hollow  ob  de  foot  made  a  hole  in  dc 
groun' ; "  for  they  were  so  fat  that  they 
were  just  two  huge  cushions,  without 
the  slightest  outline  of  a  foot  The 
mountain  wheezed  and  puffed  like  an 
asthmatic  engine,  and  at  last  recovering 
breath,  gasped  out, 

"  Does  yer  want  ter  hire  any  body  ? " 
then,  appar^»ntly  overcome  with  the 
effort,  squatted  in  a  heap  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  We  do  want  some  one  to-day,"  we 
said ;  "  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

Two  good-natured  eyes  twinkled  at 
us  from  a  little  round  head,  not  much 
larger  than  a  good-sized  apple,  looking 
ridiculously  small,  as  it  surmounted  that 
enormous  body,  and  with  slow  effort, 
the  thick  voice  gurgled  out, 

"  Kin  do  mos'  any  ting ;  cook,  wash 
an'  iron,  clean  de  house.  Ef  you  ladies 
jes'  try  me,  I  kin  do  a  heap  o'  work,  ef 
I  is  big ; "  and  a  laugh  shook  the  mass, 
so  that  we  were  afraid  it  would  fall  to 
pieces. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ? "  we 
inquired. 

"  Come  fum  de  swamp." 

"  What  swamp  t " 

"  De  big  swamp,  way  ober  yonder ; " 
and  she  pointed  toward  the  south. 

We  scarcely  understood  her.  Surely 
it  was  not  possible  that  she  could  mean 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp ;  so  we  asked, 

"  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  come 
here  ? " 

"  Dunno  zackly ;  'bout  a  week,  specs.'* 

"  How  did  you  come  f " 

"  Sometime  in  a  boat,  sometime  in  a 
waggin." 

Yes,  it  must  be.  Here  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  we  had  heard;  who. 
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buried  in  the  intricate  depths  of  the 
Great  Dismal  Bwamp,  "wherein  they 
had  hidden  from  tiger- men,"  lived 
there  a  life  of  dangerous,  dear-bought 
liberty. 

"What  made  you  go  to  live  in  the 
Bwamp  ? " 

The  broad,  good-natured  smile  chan- 
ged to  an  expression  of  wide-eyed 
fear,  as  she  returned  the  invariable, 
aggravating,  non-committal  answer  of 
her  race, 

"  Dunno  zackly." 

"  Oh  I  yes,  you  do  know,"  we  urged ; 
"you  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
going  to  live  in  a  place  like  that.  Tell 
us  what  it  was ;  no  harm  can  come  to 
you  here." 

Even  now  the  old  fear  was  strong 
upon  her,  for  she  looked  around  cau- 
tiously, peering  out  into  the  hall,  and 
lowered  her  voice  as  she  answered, 

"  Runned  away,  'kase  I'se  feared  ole 
massa  kill  me." 

"  What  made  him  want  to  kill  you  ?  " 

She  rose  from  her  crouching  posture, 
and  stood  before  us,  not  now  simply  a 
fat,  good-natured  lump  of  humanity, 
but  an  incarnation  of  hate  and  revenge ; 
and  the  words  came  no  longer  thick 
and  slow,  but  in  a  passionate  torrent, 
as  the  remembrance  of  her  wrongs  put 
fear  and  caution  to  flight. 

"  You  see,  missus,  my  ole  massa  %Tor 
a  mighty  hard  man,  an'  de  obersecr  dt\t 
he  got,  wor  worse  dan  heseT.  Missus, 
1  had  jes'  one  chile  Icf.  I  did  hab  six  ; 
but  ole  massa,  he  done  sol'  de  res',  an' 
my  ole  man  too,  an'  I  nebber  knowcd 
whar  dey  went.  Dis  one  wor  de  young- 
es',  an'  he  wor  de  onest  chile  I  had  lef. 
He  wor  a  good  chile,  an'  a  good  ban' 
to  work;  dar  wam't  a  lazy  grain  in 
dat  chile's  body ;  he  alius  worked  ef  Lc 
could.  But  one  day  he  had  de  misery 
in  he  head ;  an'  I  axed  de  obereecr  not 
to  make  he  go  in  de  fiel' ;  ef  he  please, 
jes'  let  him  stay  in  de  house  dis  one 
day,  kase  de  sun  wor  so  hot,  an'  he  wid 
de  misery  in  he's  head  so  bad.  But  de 
oberseer  he  tell  me  stop  my  foolin'  an' 
go  to  work,  an'  ef  dat  ar  boy  didn't 
come  'long,  ho  fotch  him,  an'  gib  him 
a  wuss  misery  dan  he  hab.    Den  I  ax 


him  one  more  time,  please  let  him  stay 
out  jes'  dis  one  day,  an'  I  do  his  work 
'sides  my  own.  He  nebber  said  a  word, 
but  jes'  tuk  de  whip,  an'  cut  me  ober 
de  head.  Den  I  knowed  it  wam't  no 
use,  so  I  went  fer  my  chile,  an'  tell  him 
de  oberseer  say  fer  he  to  go  in  de  fiel'. 

"  I'll  nebber  forget  de  look  dat  chile 
gib  me,  when  I  done  tole  him  dat  ar, 
but  he  nebber  said  a  word,  on'y  jes 
foUer  on,  like  he  didn't  zackly  know 
what  he  wor  a  doin'.  I  tried  to  keep 
him  wid  me,  whar  I  could  stan'  an' 
keep  de  sun  off  he  head,  but  de  ober- 
seer he  call  him  'way  pres'n'Iy ;  say  he 
ain't  gwine  hab  no  sich  foolin'.  He 
kep'  along  till  mos'  ebenin,  an'  den  he 
drop  in  de  fiel',  right  whar  be  wor  a 
pickin'.  De  oberseer  he  gib  him  a 
kick,  an'  tell  him  git  up  an*  go  to  work ; 
an'  when  he  couldn't,  he  jes'  liT  him  by 
de  arm,  an'  tell  him  he  gwine  take  dat 
ar  outen  his  lazy  black  hide,  an'  he  cut 
him  wid  de  whip, — 'peared  like  he 
wouldn't  nebber  stop.  He  did,  Mssos, 
he  beat  my  chile  when  he  wor  a-dyin'— 
fer  he  did  die.  I  pick  him  up  an'  carry 
him  home,  an'  he  jes'  laid  his  han'  onto 
my  face  an'  say,  "  Oh  I  mammy ;  "  an' 
he  didn't  nebber  spoke  no  more,  an' 
dat  night  he  died. 

"  Missus,  'peared  like  I  wor  crazy  or 
suffin.  I  dunno,  but  I  went  to  dat  ober- 
seer, an'  gib  him  my  tongue.  He  on'y 
laff,  an'  say,  "  Nebber  min',  gal ;  we'se 
'tend  ter  yer  to-morrcr."  I  knowed  he'd 
whip  me  mos'  ter  deff,  an'  ole  massa 
wouldn't  nebber  stop  him ;  fer  he 
wouldn't  'low  nobody  roun'  him  ter  say 
one  word.  So  I  went  back  home,  an' 
bimeby,  when  it  wor  all  still,  I  jes'  tuk 
my  chile,  an'  I  nebber  stop  till  I  come 
ter  de  swamp— 'twarn't  a  great  piece 
away  from  ole  massa's.  I  foun'  some 
more  dar  dat  had  runned  away  diffe'n' 
times ;  an'  dey  holp  me  bury  my  chile ; 
an'  wo  ben  libin  dar  eber  since,  'til  we 
heered  de  news,  dat  do  niggers  all 
b'longed  ter  darselves  now;  so  we 
comed  outen  de  swamp,  an'  comed  up 
dis  way." 

We  sat  in  shocked  silence,  trying  to 
realize  what  we  had  heard.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  this  dirty,  ragged  worn- 
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an,  with  her  simple,  good-natured  face, 
could  have  been  the  principal  actor 
and  sufferer  in  such  a  tragedy.  Yet  it 
might  be  so ;  for  the  great  mother-loye 
gives  strength  to  the  weakest,  and 
courage  to  the  most  timid,  till  they 
stand  transformed  in  the  pure  intensity 
of  that  *'  holiest  thing  on  earth/'  And 
this  was  but  (me.  What  wonder  that 
the  cry  went  up  from  thousands  of  an- 
guished hearts,  ''How  long,  O  Lord, 
dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood?"  What  wonder  that  in  His 
own  good  time,  by  "terrible  things  in 
righteousness,"  He  wrought  them  de- 
liverance ! 

Our  visitor  was  the  first  to  recover 
herself,  and  with  an  abrupt  transition 
of  tone  and  manner,  asked, 

"  Is  yer  gwine  ter  hire  me  ?  " 

We  told  her  that  she  might  take  Mary's 
place  for  that  day,  and  begin  her  work 
by  making  a  fire  in  the  kitchen-stove, 
which  Mary  never  used,  except  for  bak- 
ing, preferring  for  all  other  purposes 
the  open  wood-fire  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed.  Stoves  are  very  rare- 
ly used  for  cooking  purposes  at  the 
South.  In  the  cities  they  are  occasion- 
ally found,  but  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  find  plantation  negroes  who  had 
never  seen  a  cooking-stove.  Our  new 
**help"  rolled  herself  away  to  the 
kitchen,  and  in  a  few  moments  rolled 
back. 

"Toder  nigger  done  made  a  fire  in 
dar  fus\" 

"  Yes,  we  know  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
fire-place,  but  we  want  one  in  the 
stove." 

"  Whar's  it  at  ?  " 

There  is  nothing  so  curious  in  the 
whole  Southern  vocabulary,  colored 
and  white,  as  the  use  of  this  preposi- 
tion. It  seems  the  indispensable  finish 
of  a  sentence.  "Where's  it  at?" 
"  Where  have  you  been  at  ?  "  "  Where 
are  you  going  at  ? "  "  Where's  my  les- 
son at  ? "  '*  Where  does  she  live  at  ? " 
It  is  universally  used  in  this  way  by 
negroes  and  whites,  except  the  best 
educated  class  of  the  latter.  So  now 
this  puzzled  creature  inquired, 

"Whar'sitat?" 


We  pointed  out  the  article,  and 
asked, 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  know  how 
to  make  a  fire  in  it  ? " 

"  I  specs." 

So  we  left  her  to  experiment  with  the 
new  wonder.  After  a  time  the  shining 
black  face,  with  its  glistening  teeth, 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Would  one  ob  yon  ladies  be  so  kin' 
ter  come  an'  show  me  'bout  dis  yer  ?  I 
ain't  much  'quainted  wid  dem  kin'." 

An  examination  of  "  dis  yer  "  result- 
ed in  the  discovery  that  she  had  been 
endeavoring  to  make  a  fire  in  the  oven, 
the  only  part  of  the  stove  she  had  been 
able  to  get  at.  The  fire  finally  under 
way  with  a  strong  draft,  she  started 
back  with  her  eyes  dilated  so  that  the 
whites  showed  all  around;  "Golly, 
how  dat  ting  do  ro' ! "  And  even  after 
the  roaring  had  ceased,  and  the  fire 
was  conducting  itself  in  the  most 
peaceful  manner,  she  could  not  for 
some  time  be  induced  to  go  near  it, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  something 
supernatural. 

There  were  so  many  things  that  were 
novelties  to  her,  and  she  was  so  strong- 
ly disposed  to  investigate,  that  we 
found  it  would  not  do  to  leave  her 
alone;  so  whatever  work  she  did,  one 
of  us  had  to  mount  guard,  to  prevent  a 
wholesale  breakage  and  destruction; 
for,  ignorant  of  the  names  and  nature 
of  many  things,  she  diverted  them  en- 
tirely from  their  legitimate  use,  with 
considerable  detriment  to  their  after- 
looks  and  utility.  Being  left  alone  for 
a  few  moments  in  one  of  the  rooms,  we 
found  her,  on  our  return,  with  a  white 
grenadine  shawl  on,  over  her  rags,  her 
face  beaming  satisfaction  as  she  con- 
templated her  reflection  in  the  glass. 

"Missus,  what  does  yer  ax  for  dis 
yer  ? "  she  queried. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  fought  ef  yer  didn't  ax  a  heap, 
rd  jes'  like  ter  buy  it.  It's  mighty 
put^ ; "  and  she  gave  a  sigh  of  min- 
gled regret  and  resignation,  as  it  was 
laid  away  out  of  her  sight,  with  the 
assurance  that  we  did  not  want  to  sell 
it 
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We  didn't  know  what  to  do  witk 
her.  Blic  was  80  big,  that^  wheneTcr 
sho  ttirncd  round,  elie  carried  all  tbe 
small  Brtic'lcs  in  the  room  ivith  her, 
and  lier  progress  through  the  house  "was 
marked  bj  about  tbe  same  results  that 
uaoallj  follow  an  earthquake.  She 
w*anted  to  do  every  things  and  didn't 
know  bow  to  do  any  thing ;  and  through 
the  whole  day  she  beamed  upon  us 
with  a  radiant  good-nature  that  entire- 
ly disarmed  displeasure.  I  am  Bure 
that  none  of  us  ercr  welcomed  a  sunset 
more  heartily  than  the  one  which  closed 
that  day.  Bhe  would  have  liked  to  re- 
main with  as  as  assistant  to  Miss  ChaBe, 
to  whom  she  made  overtures  of  friend- 
ship. But  that  damsel,  who  had  re- 
covered from  her  **  misery  '*  suflBciently 
to  walk  round  and  take  a  look  at 
things,  informed  her  that  she  **  waru*t 
a  gwine  ter  hab  no  corofiel*  niggers 
roun'  her ;  an'  wild  niggers,  ben  Ubin' 
in  de  swamp,  war  a  heap  wu3s."  So 
that  matter  was  settled* 

Some  of  our  most  curious  experi- 
ences came  to  us  in  writing  lettci'd  for 
tbe  colored  people— a  work  which  grfew 
upon  our  hands,  until  it  left  us  acarce- 
ly  a  moment  of  leisure.  Seldom  wni?  it 
that  a  day  passed  witliout  our  finding 
one  or  more  applicants  waiting  for  ud 
as  we  came  out  of  school,  with  the  re- 
quest that  we  would  "  write  jes'  a  few 
lines"  to  mother,  or  sister,  or  child, 
with  the  iavarittblo  beginning,  "Tell 
'em  howdy,  an'  I  sen'a  my  bes'  lub  to 
'em ;  an'  ef  I  don't  nebber  see  'em  liere, 
I  hopes  weUI  all  meet  de  face  ob  llcaben 
in  peace." 

But  more  often  the  request  was  that 
we  w*ould  write  "a  *quirin*  letter;" 
and  tbe  incidents  counectcd  with  these 
were  sometimes  very  touching.  Tbe 
great  anxiety  of  the  colored  people^ 
upon  attaining  their  freedom,  wus  to 
gather  together  tUcir  scattered  families ; 
to  bring  buck  the  mother,  or  child,  or 
wife,  or  husband,  who  had  been  sold 
away  years  before,  or  in  some  cases  be- 
come separated  from  them  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  their  i5ight  from  the 
land  of  their  bondage.  The  **'quirin' 
"  gave  the  names  and  ages  of 
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the  persons  sought,  the  ntimea  of  tlidr 
former  owneia,  and  every  clue  by  wbidi 
they  might  be  traced.  They  were  read 
flnst  in  the  colored  churches  in  the  pkoc 
where  the  writer  lived,  and  then  sent  td 
a  church  in  some  other  place,  with  t 
request  that  after  reading  to  the  con- 
gregation, the  minister  would  forward 
it  to  another  church ;  and  if  any  ooe 
who  hearil  it  read,  knew  the  where- 
abouts  of  the  persons  inquired  for,  they 
were  earnestly  desired  to  let  them  knot 
that  their  relatives  were  at  such  a  pkct, 
and  wanted  them  to  come  there  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  the  congregations  where 
these  letters  were  read,  were  gathi 
refugees  from  all  parts  of  the  South, 
that  very  often  the  desired  information 
was  obtained ;  and  it  was  wonderfol 
how  many  families,  whof>e  members] 
had  been  scattered  through  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  South,  were  thuii  reunited. 

Occasionally  we  were  called  upon  to 
write  letters  of  quitts  another  character. 
One  afternoon,  as  I  left  njy  achooJ-rooo;^ 
1  was  greeted  with  a  profound  bow 
fi-otn  a  young  man,  whose  gray  knit 
dressing-gown  proclaimed  him  an  ia- 
mate  of  the  hospital. 

He  "  come  ter  see  ef  dc  lady  woiuld 
be  so  good  as  jes*  ter  T^xite  a  few  lines 
fer  him ;  "  and  he  held  out  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  an  envelope,  both  omft- 
mented  with  numerous  prints  of  his 
thumb  and  finger. 

I  returned  to  the  school -nxtm,  sikI, 
seated  at  the  table,  waited  hi^  dictaUoft 
— ^but  waited  in  vain,  for  he  said  not  s 
word;  but  stood  twirling  bis  hat^  t^n^ 
personification  of  awkward  misery, 

'*  How  shall  I  begin  ? "  I  aakod. 

"  Jes'  as  de  lady  pleases,^* 

^*-  But  I  can't  bc*.gin  at  all,  trntU  I 
know  who  you  want  to  write  to," 

The  hat-spinning  went  on  mon:  rigor* 
ously  than  over,  and  he  twisted  hts 
body  into  the  most  extraoniinary  atti- 
tudes, before  he  contrived  to  aay<  fairly 
blushing  through  the  black, 

"  To  a  young  lady." 

'^  But  what  is  her  name  ?  " 

A  long  pause;  theo — ^*^  She  jei^  a 
young  lady." 

**  But  I  can't  write  to  a  youDg  lady 
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without  knowing  her  name.  If  you 
pan't  tell  rae  that,  you  will  have  to  go 
to  some  one  else  to  write  your  letter." 

Frightened  out  of  the  little  8elf-po&- 
session  left  to  him,  at  the  prospect  of 
going  through  such  an  ordeal  the  sec- 
ond time,  he  gasped  out, 

"  Name,  Miss  Ca'line  Johnson." 

"Well,  now,  what  do  you  want  to 
say  to  her  ? " 

"  Say  jes*  what  de  lady  tinks  is 
right" 

I  insisted  upon  having  the  items  fur- 
nished; so  he  proceeded  to  inform 
"Miss  Ca'line"  that  he  was  "getting 
better,  and  expected  to  be  out  of  the 
hospital  soon,"  and  "his  mother  was 
well,  and  his  sister  was  well,  and  his 
cousins  in  Maryland  were  well ; "  and 
so  on  through  all  the  grades  of  rela- 
tionship. When  he  seemed  to  have 
finished  up  the  family  connection,  I 
asked, 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  jes'  yet." 

"  Well,  what  else  ?  " 

"  Jes'  what  de  lady  tinks  is  right." 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  what 
you  want  to  say.  You  must  tell  me 
yourself." 

He  wrung  his  hat  as  if  it  were  just 
from  the  wash-tub ;  and  with  one  final 
twist,  that  nearly  turned  him  inside 
out,  said  all  in  a  breath,  as  if  he  feared 
his  courage  would  fail  before  he  got 
through, 

"Tell  her  dat  I  hopes  Mr.  Lewis 
Jackson  don't  tuk  up  so  much  ob  her 
'teutioji  dat  she  done  forgot  all  'bout 
me;  fer  I  tinks  as  much  ob  her  as  I 
ebcr  did,  an'  I  hopes  she  do  ob  me. 
I'se  jes'  sperimeivted  ebery  time  I  tinks 
'bout  her." 

With  the  i)recise  nature  of  this  sen- 
sation I  am  unacquainted ;  but  judging 
from  the  agonized  appearance  of  this 
love-lorn  swain,  it  must  be  wretched  in 
the  extreme. 

This  expression  of  devotion  was 
quite  moderate  compared  with  some. 
A  teacher  from  Hampton  told  me  that 
they  had  a  cook,  who  was  the  fiancee 
of  a  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  the 
colored  regiments  then  in  Texas.  She 
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brought  her  letters  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family  to  read  for  her,  and  in  one  of 
them  he  apostrophized  her  as  "the 
sugar  of  his  hopes,  and  the  molasses  of 
his  expectations." 

But  the  feature  of  the  season  was 
Miss  Chase's  party.  We  scarcely  knew 
what  to  say  when  she  preferred  her 
petition ;  but  this  was  the  first  favor 
she  had  asked.  She  rarely  went  out, 
and  never  had  company  at  home ;  and 
she  promised  to  have  it  all  "  quiet  an' 
'spectable,  an'  ef  any  body  made  de 
leastest  mite  ob  noise,  she'd  clar  'em 
right  out ; "  so  we  consented.  She 
consulted  us  about  refreshments.  She 
wanted  ice-cream,  but  eggs  were  scarce 
and  high,  so  we  advised  her  to  get 
something  else,  and  not  spend  her 
money  in  that  way. 

"'Tain't  a  gwine  ter  cost  me  no 
money,"  she  said. 

Our  thoughts  reverted  to  the  tea  ex- 
change^ and  we  wondered  what  she  was 
going  to  do  now. 

"  I'se  get  'nuff  money  fum  de  folks." 

"What  folks?"  we  asked,  bewil- 
dered. 

"  De  folks  what  I  axes." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  people  you 
invite  will  give  you  money  ? " 

"  Dey's  all  gwine  gib  me  twenty-five 
cents.  Dar  ain't  nobody  comin'  ter  my 
party  widout  dey  pays  me  fus'.  Specs 
dey  ain't  a  comin'  ter  hab  all  de  fun, 
an'  me  pay  de  money ;  dey's  jes'  got  ter 
gib  me  de  money  when  I  axes  'em,  ef 
dey's  a  comin'." 

This  was  a  new  development  of  social 
economy,  and  we  watched  the  working 
of  it  with  no  little  curiosity. 

Mary  had  probably  never  heard  that 
"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; " 
but  she  was  a  living  illustration  of  its 
truth.  The  rule  of  her  life  was — "  never 
do  to-day  what  you  can  possibly  put 
off  until  to-morrow."  Knowing  her 
habits  of  delay,  we  urged  her,  on  the 
day  of  her  party,  to  begin  her  prepara- 
tions in  good  season,  but  received  the 
unvarying  answer, 

"  Time  'nuff,  specs." 

So  at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  com- 
pany began  to  arrive,  she  was  in  her 
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working-clress,  turning  tbc  ice-cream 
freezer,  outside  the  kitcliea-door.  At 
each  arrival  she  pointed  over  her  shoul- 
der to  the  kitclieu — 

*^Dar's  de  music.  Walk  in  an'  'joy 
yerselvea/* 

The  band  was  an  old  blind  man, 
mounted  on  a  flour-barrel  in  the  comer, 
"VI* i til  a  fiddle  that  had  been  cracked 
and  recracked  aa  many  times  as  it  had 
strings.  About  eight  o'clock  we  looked 
out  of  an  upper  window,  and  there 
was  Mary  still  in  her  old  dress,  working 
at  the  ice-cream.    We  called  to  her : 

"  Mary,  can't  you  get  some  one  to 
help  you  with  that,  while  you  go  and 
dresa  yourself  ? '' 

She  looked  up,  "Thne  -nuflT,  specs. 
Vse  a  gwine  bimeby ;  got  ter  fix  dis  yer 

fU3\" 

After  a  while  some  one  insisted  on 
taking  her  place,  and  she  retired  to  her 
sanctum ;  but  in  a  few  moments  we 
heard  her  voice  in  the  yard  again : 

"  r&e  got  one  shoe  an*  stockin*  on ; 
dat*s  a  mighty  help*  Don't  see  what  in 
dc  name  ob  Bcnse  people  wants  wid 
stockio's.  I  mostly  allays  runs  my  heel 
jam  froo  Tore  I  gits  ^em  half  on.  Now 
jes'  you  lemme  'lone,  gals.  PI  I  fix  dis 
yer  while  you  'joys  yerselves ;  **  and  the 
wnrlin::^  of  the  freezer  kept  time  with 
the  fiddle. 

At  last  it  ceased,  and  we  concluded 
that  the  ice-cream  busine&s  was  sutis- 
factoiily  settled.  Presently  a  new  arri- 
val in  the  yard  asked,  *'  Where's  51ary 
Chase  ?  **  and  her  voice  fcU^  though  not 
exactly  "  like  a  falling  star,"  from  her 
window, 

"  Fse  up  liere.  Fse  got  my  shoes  an' 
stockings  on ;  taok  de  Lord  fcr  dat,  an' 
r^e  comin'  down  quick^s  I  gits  my  frock 
on/' 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments ; 
then  a  heiid  which  we  scarcely  recog- 
nized as  the  familiar  one  of  Miss  Chase^ 


tied  up  with  white  ribbon,  and 

quet  of  artificial  flowers  over  each  ear. 

appeared  at  the  window. 

''  Gal,"  she  called,  *'  gal,  jes'  yer  come 
yere  an^  holp  me.  Tse  bus'  all  de  fu> 
teuin's  off  my  frock ;  spec  T&e  growed 
scnco  I  wored  it.^' 

Finally,  about  eleven  o'clock,  Miss 
Chase  emerged  from  her  Bcclusion,  in  & 
white  Swiss  muslin^  shnrt-sleeved  aid 
low-necked.  The  "  fjLsteniu'3  "  harijjg 
contiuued  to  *•'  bust,"  she  had  cut  holes 
in  the  waist,  and  tied  it  together  with 
cordj  not  over-clean,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed ;  but,  as  she  said,  "  bO  long  aa 
she  had  on  a  'spectable  frock,  'twaro't  i 
nobody's  business  ter  look  at  de  fasten- 
in*3." 

But  not  yet  was  she  ready  to  join  her 
company.  She  took  her  station  in  sol- 
emn state  by  the  freezer,  and  ordered, 
*^  fotch  de  sassers."  The  **  sassera  *'  be- 
ing **  fotched/*  she  dispensed  her  ice- 
cream,  and  then  went  in  to  *' ^joy  her- 
self," carrying  the  freezer  with  her, 
because,  as  she  informed  ua, 

^'  £f  she  done  lef  it  out  dar,  some 
dem  niggers,  widoat  no  manner^  jes* 
eat  it  all  up,  an*  she  warn't  a  gwine  ter 
hab  no  one  git  more  dan  dc  re&V* — * 
good  arrangement,  Mary,  if  onlj  it 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  apportioa- 
ment  of  more  of  this  world^s  good^ 

About  half-past  twelve  she  stopped 
the  music,  iind  addressed  the  company: 

'^  My  ladies  up-stuirs  ain't  a  gwine  tisr 
hab  dis  yer  ftJoHn^  gwine  on  all  night ; 
BO  now  ef  ycr's  had  all  de  ice-cream  yer 
wants,  it's  time  fer  ter  go.  Uncle  Rasbe, 
git  down  off  dat  ar  bar^l,  an'  com«  git 
suffin  ter  eat.  You  gals,  jes*  dooU  yer 
make  no  screechin^  now  gwine  outen  de 
gate ;  fer  I  likes  ter  be  bpectaUev  I 
does.'* 

S(»  Miss  Chase  dismissed  her  guests; 
and  huvhig  discharged  ber  duties  to 
society,  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
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•<  Dolce  color  d'oricntal  Bafflro.^'—iten^. 

LoBSQUE  j'dtais  encore  an  enfant  frais  et  blond, 
Que  rien  n'ayait  trouble  le  calme  de-  mon  front, 
Mes  jours,  entre  les  jeux,  la  pri^re  et  I'^tude, 
S'^coulaient  ^  I'^cart  et  dans  la  solitude. 

Notre  maison  etait  d  c6t6  d'un  convent, 

Dans  P^glise  duquel  j'allais  prier  souvent. 

Sainte-Ursule ! — Ah  1  ce  nom  ranime  en  ma  pcns^e 

Le  vivant  souvenir  d'une  ^poque  effac^e, 

£poque  dUnnocence,  6poque  de  bonbeur, 

Oil  mon  Lme  portait  tout  son  prin temps  en  fleur  I 

Je  t^aime  I    Et  cependant  tu  n^as  point,  humble  6glise, 

De  larges  chapiteaux,  ni  d*616gante  frise, 

Ni  d'ogive  mystique  aux  vitreaux  de  couleur 

Qui  laissent  p^n^trer  un  demi-jour  r^veur. 

Je  t'aime,  et  tu  n'as  point  de  dentelle  de  pierre, 

De  vieux  murs  tapiss6s  par  la  mousse  et  le  lierre, 

Ni  d'orguilleuses  tours  dont  les  clochers  joyeux 

Plus  haut  que  les  oiseaux  gazouillent  dans  les  cieux. 

Tu  n^as  point  de  tombeaux  :  les  poussi^res  glac6es 

Des  morts  n'attendent  point  sous  les  dalles  us^es. 

Les  murs  sont  blancs,  et  tout  en  toi,  riant  s^jour, 

Nous  apprend  aussit6t  que  tu  n'es  que  d'un  jour. 

Mais  plac6  tout  aupr^  de  Theureux  monastdre, 

Ob.  viennent  expier  tous  les  bruits  de  la  terre, 

Quelque  chose  est  en  toi  de  chaste  et  de  pensif 

Qui  calme  doucement  notre  esprit  convulsif. 

Et  puis  de  mon  passd  comme  une  ombre  invisible 

Le  revCt  d  mes  yeux  d'un  charme  irresistible  I 

Jadis,  chaque  matin,  bien  frais  et  bien  lav^, 

J'allais  m'agenouillir  sur  ton  large  pav6, 

Et  le  front  tidde  encore  du  baiser  de  ma  m^re, 

J^adressais  an  Dieu  bon  ma  naive  pri^re. 

Que  de  fois,  que  de  fois,  aux  offices  du  soir, 

M'enivrant  aux  parfums  qu^exhale  Vencenaoir, 

J'ai  senti  lentement  de  ta  voiite  ch^rie 

Descendre  sur  mon  front  la  sainte  rCverie, 

Ange  qui  fait  toumer  nos  regards  vers  le  ciel, 

Transformant  par  la  foi  Piddal  en  r^el, 

Tandisqu^^  la  clart6  des  lampes  et  des  cierges 

Mourait  et  renaissait  le  chant  voil6  des  vierges  I 

Comme  on  pain  pur  et  blanc  sur  ma  Uvre  de  feu, 

Pour  la  premiere  fois  que  je  roQUs  mon  Dieu, 

O^etait  k  tcs  autels,  c^dtait  dans  ton  enceinte. 

Que  i>our  nous  avait  lieu  la  solemnity  sainte. 

Yoila  pourquoi  je  t^aime,  et  sous  tes  murs  ^pais 

Je  viens  chercher  toujours  le  silence  et  la  psdx  I 

O  temps  ^vanoui !  temps  aim6 1  temps  prospSre ! 
Aupr^  du  cabinet  oh  travaillait  mon  pdre, 


*  Written  by  Father  HTACi:fTH«  at  the  ago  of  rixteen.    Contributed  for  the  MagAxmo  from  th0 
Uographical  sketch  affixed  to  his  Discourses  and  Speeches.    (Pnblished  by  Putnam  &  So:;.) 
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Dans  une  vaste  salle  oh  semblaient  me  garder 

Des  portraits  ne  cessant  tons  de  me  regarder, 

Tandisque,  frdre  et  soeurs,  je  les  entendais  rire, 

S^rieuse,  occup6  de  lire  ou  bien  d'^crire, 

J'errais  de  livre  au  livre,  ainsi  qu'en  nn  jardin 

Une  abeille  se  x>08e  et  reyole  soudain. 

Cette  retraite  avait  pour  moi  le  plus  grand  charme : 

En  y  pensant,  parfois,  je  ycrse  quelques  larmes. 

Je  la  poiirrais,  je  crois,  dessincr  traits  pour  traits, 

Mais  sans  faire  connaitre  h^Ias !  ces  doux  attraits. 

Qui  jusqu^au  sein  des  jeux  auxquels  Penfant  se  livre 

Me  faisaient  soupirer  apr^  maint  et  maint  liyre. 

Pourtant  jamais  Fennui  ne  venait  me  saisir 

Et  me  rendre  pensif  au  milieu  du  plaisir 

Lorsque  sur  ces  coteaux  od  Turan^n  colore 

Les  raisins  parfum^  que  son  sol  fait  dclore, 

Et  dans  une  villa  qui  retrace  li  nos  yeux. 

Les  gothiques  manoirs  qu'aimaient  tant  nos  aieux, 

Abri  frais  oti  jasaient  de  douces  tourterelles 

Et  trois  blanches  eniants  plus  gracieuses  qu^elles. 

Pour  partager  ma  joie  et  mes  jeux  innocents, 

J'avais  tout  a  la  fois  les  oiseaux^Jes  enfants. 

L^ain^e  6tait  pour  moi  la  fille  aux  l^vres  roses 

Dont  la  bouche  jetait  les  perlcs  et  les  roses, 

Ange,  fee  ou  p6ri.    Tout  prenait  promptement 

Pour  elle  un  air  de  joie  et  de  contentement : 

La  brise  lui  faisait  de  cbarmantes  caresses, 

Et  foUe,  se  jouait  avec  ses  blondes  tresses ; 

En  glissant  sur  sa  peau,  le  rayon  de  soleil 

Y  vcrsait  moUement  un  doux  reflet  vermeil ; 

La  brebis  qui  fuyait,  si  je  voulais  la  prendre, 

Accourait  ^  sa  voix  et  semblait  la  comprendre ; 

Et  Ic  ramier  craintif  venait  manger  le  grain 

Qu'clle  lui  proscntait  dans  Ic  crcux  de  sa  main. 

.  .  .  Combien  j^aurais  voulu  rendre  plus  lente  Pbeure 

Qu^ellc  passait  en  ville  et  dans  notre  demeure  I 

Lorsqu'elle  mc  quittait,  je  la  suivais  des  ycux, 

Triste  et  pensif  alors,  et  nagu^rc  joyeux  ; 

Et  bien  longtenips  apres  qu'clle  iStait  disparu,  ^ 

Lnmobile  toujours,  je  regardais  la  rue. 

Puis  tout  me  paraissait  insipide,  les  ris, 

Les  jeux,  Tetude  m^me  et  mes  livrcs  cb^ris. 

Tout  m'ennuyait :  en  moi  je  sentais  un  grand  vide, 

Les  objets  avaient  pris  une  teinte  livide, 

Et  dans  ces  licux  deserts  oil  j'errais  jusqu'au  soir 

Sans  cesse  il  me  semblait  et  Tentendre  et  la  voir. 

Enfin,  durant  la  nuit,  amante  du  mcnsonge, 

Son  image  venait  me  bercer  dans  un  songe. 

Un  jour,  un  de  ces  jours  oil  le  ciel  est  si  bleu 
Qu^au  fond  de  son  azur  on  voit  sourire  Dieu, 
Ou  Ton  en  tend  monter  sous  sa  coupole  immense, 
Un  vague  et  saint  concert  d'amour  et  d'innocence, 
Oil  la  brise  nous  porte  k  travers  les  rameaux 
L'haleine  de  la  fleur  et  le  chant  des  oiscaux. 
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Nous  ^tions  rdiinis  par  une  douce  f6te 
Qui  faisait  rayonner  la  gaiety  sur  ma  t^te. 
Quand  le  soir  suspendit  notre  jeu  de  tutin, 
Nous  allAmes  goiter  un  champ^tFe  festin ; 
Et  le  long  du  coteau  dont  T^paule  se  penche 
Gracieuse  et  rianto  avec  sa  nappe  blanche, 
Nous  trouy^iues  la  table  d  Pombre,  dans  un  boifl 
Dont  r^clio  r^p^tait  les  Eclats  de  dos  voix. 
On  s^assit :  mais  h^las  I  j^^tais  plac6  loin  d^elle, 
Et  le  temps  nous  parut  d^une  longueur  mortelle  I 

Aussi,  quand  les  enfants  quitt^rent  le  repas, 

Nous  retournames  yite  li  nos  joyeux  6bat3. 

Comme  un  oiseau  captif  echappd  de  la  cage, 

Elle  fuyait  parmi  les  sentiers  du  bocage, 

Et  le  tail  lis  6pais,  d  cbaquo  vert  detour, 

La  Yoilait  d  mes  yeux,  la  montrait  tour  k  tour. 

Et  je  la  poursuiyais,  comme  dans  la  jeunesse 

Le  cceur,  longtemps  plong6  dans  une  douce  iyresse 

Poursuit  la  yague  et  pure  image  du  bonlieur, 

Qui  fuit  et  reparMt  d  Fhorizon  trompeur  I 

J^ayais  douze  ans,  je  crois :  depuis  cette  soiree 

Qui  laissa  dans  mon  ilme  une  trace  dor6e, 

Bien  d^autres  ont  pass6  sans  jamais  affaiblir 

L'^clat  dont  celle-14  les  fait  toutes  p&lir. 

Oui,  yous  serez  toujours  mon  bonheur  et  ma  gloire ; 

Rien  ne  yous  temira  dans  ma  chaste  m6moire, 

0  sacr^s  souyenirs  que  j'adore  i  genouic, 
Et  je  resterai  pur  et  yierge  comme  yous  I 

Fakzs,  22  fcTiier,  1&I3. 

[Translated  for  Putnam's  Magazine.] 
RECOLLECTIONS  OP  CHILDHOOD. 

"  Dolce  color  d'orie^ital  saiBro."— Danfc 

While  I  was  still  a  young  child,  fresh  and  fair, 
With  pure  calm  brow  beneath  my  sunny  hair, 
My  days  in  study,  prayer,  and  childish  play, 
In  solitude  untroubled  passed  away. 

Our  little  house  beside  a  conyent  stood. 

Where  oft  I  prayed  before  the  Holy  Rood. 

Saint  Ursula  I — as  the  dear  name  I  say. 

Come  thronging  thoughts  of  years  long  passed  away ; 

When  happy  peace  winged  eyery  fleeting  hour, 

And  Spring  within  my  soul  burst  into  flower. 

1  loye  thee  I  though  within  thy  church's  walls 
The  sunshine  through  no  pictured  window  falls, 
Making  a  twilight  in  the  dreamy  air ; 

No  stately  naye  or  sculptured  frieze  is  there. 
I  loye  thee !  though  no  dainty  caryings  line 
Thy  ancient  walls,  nor  o'er  them  iyies  twine ; 
No  proud  bell-toweiB,  whose  chiming  melodies 
Outdo  the  birds  that  warble  in  the  skies ; 
No  pomp  of  tombs  hast  thou,  wherein  the  dead 
Low  in  the  dust  repose  the  weary  head.- 
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Within  tby  wliito  walls  all  is  laright  and  gay, 

And  tells  us  tliou  wcrt  made  l)ut  for  a  day* 

But  placed  beneath  the  bnppy  convent^a  iUade, 

Where  all  earth^s  noises  into  silence  fade, 

Something  within  thee  brcatbe^^  a  pensive  calm 

That  falls  upon  the  hanissed  mind  like  balm. 

And  like  a  shadow  from  my  happy  past, 

A  charm  renidtless  round  my  «oul  has  cast. 

There,  once  each  moming^  on  thy  pavement  wide, 

I  knelt  mc  down,  fresh  from  the  limpid  tide, 

And  with  my  mother's  kiss  warm  on  my  brow, 

My  aonl  to  God  in  childish  prayer  did  bow. 

How  many  times^  while  rose  the  vesper  prayer. 

And  the  swung  censer  perfumed  all  the  air, 

Descending  b1ow13%  like  the  holy  dove^ 

A  sacred  reverie  bathed  my  soul  in  love — 

An  angel  sent  to  raise  desponding  eyes, 

Where  faith  ^howa  all  they  long  fur  in  the  skies ; 

While  the  tall  tapers  gave  a  softened  light, 

And  the  veiled  choir  charmtHl  the  listening  night. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  were  my  footsteps  led, 

Where  at  thy  altar,  in  the  sacred  bread, 

My  ardent  lip.s  npon  my  God  were  fed. 

For  this  I  love  thee  1    Ever  from  thy  walls 

A  holy  peace  upon  my  spirit  falls. 

— O  happy  days  !    O  days  long  lost,  still  dear  I 

A  lofty  ball,  my  father  working  near, 

I  see  among  my  early  memories, 

Where  rows  of  portraits  watched  me  with  their  eycs» 

There  my  young  sisters  and  my  brother  played, 

While  sol>erly  from  book  to  book  I  strayed  ; 

Like  the  blithe  bee  that  through  the  summer  hours 

Flitii  roatlciis  o^cv  the  gardcu^s  wealth  of  flowers, 

Lights  on  a  bud,  and  then  away  again, 

I  went  from  pen  to  book^  and  book  to  pen. 

Ah,  loved  retreat,  to  memory  ever  dear  1 

The  thonght  of  thee  brings  the  quick-coming  tear ; 

E'en  though  I  drt  w  thine  image  line  by  line, 

I  cannot  paint  the  spell  that  once  was  thine ; 

That  through  the  mazes  of  onr  chiltliah  play 

Still  drew  my  soul  to  thy  dear  books  away. 

Then  hand  in  hand  with  Joy  my  young  soul  strayed. 

Nor  ever  met  with  Sorrow  as  we  played 

Where,  on  thy  vine-clad  hills,  O  Turan^'on, 

The  purple  clusters  ripen  in  t!ie  sun. 

In  the  old  villa,  where  our  childish  eyes 

Saw  Gothic  towers  in  feudal  pomp  arise, 

A  cosy  nest,  where  gentle  turtle-doves 

To  three  sweet  children  murmured  low  their  loves — 

T  shnrcd  my  sports,  and  spent  my  happy  hours 

1  fright  group  of  children,  birds,  and  flowers, 
!  >:wmGfi  thut  favored  child  of  light 

I    ]         11  pearls  and  diamonds  bright. 
I  iLiC  vidon  splendid, 
irei7  fit^p  attended. 
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The  breezes  followed  her  with  sweet  caresses, 

And  held  their  revels  in  her  sunny  tresses. 

The  sunshine  there  its  lost  gold  seemed  to  seek, 

And  touched  with  richer  rose  her  peachy  cheek. 

The  lamb  that  fled  before  my  outstretched  hand 

Ran  to  her  call,  and  seemed  to  understand. 

The  timid  sparrow  lost  its  early  dread, 

And  nibbled  from  her  hand  the  crumbs  of  bread. 

— .  .  .  Ah,  how  I  longed  to  stop  the  flying  hours 

When,  in  our  home,  we  seemed  to  call  her  ours ! 

And  when  she  left  us,  in  my  wistful  eyes 

The  slow  large  tears  of  sorrow  would  arise, 

A»  long  I  stood,  with  saddest  discontent, 

To  watch,  down  the  long  street,  the  way  she  went. 

For  in  her  absence  all  smiles  fled  away — 

The  charm  had  gone  from  study  and  from  play. 

A  void  was  in  my  heart,  forlorn  and  weary ; 

Without  her  presence,  all  the  day  was  dreary. 

Through  all  my  home,  now  but  a  desert  drear, 

Her  form  I  saw,  her  voice  I  seemed  to  hear; 

And  through  the  watches  of  deceitful  night, 

Her  image  soothed  me  in  a  vision  bright. 

— One  of  those  days  when  God's  smile  pierceth  through 

The  summer  sky,  so  perfect  is  the  blue. 

And  to  the  vast  dome  of  the  arching  skies 

A  hymn  of  love  and  worship  seems  to  rise, 

Mingling,  beneath  the  shady  forest  bowers. 

The  song  of  birds  and  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers, 

Out  in  the  fields  we  held  a  little  feast. 

And  her  dear  presence  all  my  joy  increased. 

When  evening  came  our  wilder  mirth  to  still, 

Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  little  hill, 

Within  the  dim  edge  of  the  echoing  wood, 

With  smiling  plenty  heaped,  our  table  stood. 

Alas  I  between  us  yawned  a  distance  wide, 

And  weary  dragged  the  time,  far  from  her  side. 

But  when  the  feast  was  o'er,  and  we  were  free, 

How  blithely  rang  again  our  childish  glee  I 

Like  a  wild  bird  let  loose  in  native  skies, 

Through  the  green  thickets  swift  her  light  foot  flies, 

And  the  chance  turnings  of  the  tangled  maze 

Now  Mde  her  form,  now  yield  it  to  my  gaze. 

And  I  pursue,  as  wild  with  youthful  bliss 

We  chase  the  flying  steps  of  Happiness — 

That  phantom  vague,  that  ever  tempts  us  on. 

Only  to  vanish  with  the  horizon. 

My  years  were  twelve ;  but  still  that  happy  eve 

Within  my  heart  a  golden  trace  can  leave ;  # 

And  all  the  impressions  later  years  have  made. 

Beside  that  bright  spot  into  darkness  fade. 

Yes,  ye  are  still  my  glory  and  my  joy. 

In  my  chaste  thoughts  naught  baser  shall  alloy 

The  holy  memories  I  still  adore 

With  spirit  pure  and  virgin  evermore. 
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No,  reader,  we  do  not  pretend  that 

our  selection  of  topics  is  infallible,  or  the 
literary  merits  of  our  writers  infinite.  In 
fact,  there  is  only  one  power  that  can  sift 
out  the  thoughts  of  an  age,  and  hold  just 
what  is  important  and  precious,  and  that  is 
Time.  What  will  this  age  be  remembered 
for  in  a  thousand  years  ?  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  world,  to  know  which  were  more  than 
to  share  with  Tithonus  in  the  prayers  of  Eos, 
or  even  to  bathe  in  the  fountain  of  immortal 
youth.  The  scattered  energies  and  efforts 
of  these  limes  will  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
great  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  race,  and 
all  that  will  not  be  summed  up  in  these  is 
naught.  How  it  would  surprise  us  to  know 
what  these  shall  be  !  What  a  contempt  we 
should  have  for  much  that  makes  a  loud 
noise  now ! 

For  example,  there  are  Mrs.  Stowe's  amaz- 
ing discoveries  about  Lord  and  Lady  Byron, 
to  which  really  no  phrase  properly  applies 
but  the  homely  old  one  of  "  a  m^re*s  nest." 
Could  such  stufif  ever  see  the  light,  or  at  most 
become  the  general  table-talk  of  the  literary 
world,  in  a  self-respecting  age,  of  genuine 
tastes  ?  To  be  sure,  it  has  its  quietus  now, 
since  the  last  Quarterly  prints  letters  from 
Lady  Byron  herself  to  Lady  Augusta  Lejgh, 
written  just  after  the  former,  as  Mrs.  Stowe 
says,  had  been  driven  from  home  and  hope 
by  the  latter's  execrable  crime,  calling  her 
"  dearest  friend,"  and  overflowing  with  love, 
sympathy,  and  trust.  This  leaves  Byron's 
widow  in  a  sad  fix,  but  we  all  feel  for  her, 
bitterly  wronged  as  she  was,  and  acquit  her 
of  a  deliberate  outrage  on  her  husband^s 
memory,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  call  it 
dehision.  She,  at  least,  never  published  her 
vile  imaginations,  but  used  them  only  to  work 
on  credulous  minds  in  private,  and  to  win 
their  pity.  Strange  that  the  world  should 
have  listened  to  the  story,  and  that  it  should 
cost  so  much  trouble  to  silence  it  and  keep  it 
out  of  history.  Well,  the  mill  of  Time  has 
ground  it  slowly,  but  has  ground  it "  exceeding 
small."  How  much  fills  our  ears  to-day  that 
ought  to  follow  it,  ad§  must  ? 

What  a  thing  it  were,  then,  to  leap 

forward  a  millennium ;  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  far  future ;  to  look  down  upon  our  own 
age,  with  its  uncertain  conflicts  and  its  dim 
perceptions,  from  the  serene  height  of  remote 


posterity,  and  in  the  light  of  the  final  judg- 
ment of  history ;  and  then  to  bring  back  into 
its  working-day  life  such  an  order  and  pur- 
pose as  that  vision  wonld  inspire  I  Had  the 
poorest  scribbler  in  Charlemagne's  day  bad 
but  a  peep  into  this  centnry,  he  would  surely 
have  left  ns  an  immortal  record  of  the  things 
he  saw,  and  which  no  man  can  ever  sec  agam, 
such  as  would  now  solve  some  of  the  hardest 
problems  of  history.  But  how  do  we  know 
that  all  the  worlds  of  words  now  written  and 
printed  every  day  really  express  what  the 
coming  generations  will  want  to  know — ^that 
they  really  tell  what  the  future  will  ask  about 
us?  Shakespeare  was  but  of  yesterday  ;  the 
great-grandfathers  of  men  we  have  known 
might  possibly  have  seen  him;  yet  what 
would  you  not  give  for  a  page  of  this  maga- 
zine, from  one  of  his  friends,  tellmg  the  truth 
about  him  ? 

We  shall  not  have  that  page,  nor  make 
any  of  these  fine  dreams  into  experience 
But  he  who  would  be  a  just  critic  must  take 
up  Time  into  his  mind ;  must  have  for  his 
point  of  view  the  far  future;  must  bring  his 
intellect  into  the  few  broad  lines  of  thought 
into  which  the  movement  of  the  age  is  to 
concentrate  itself  at  last,  and  which  arc  to  be 
prolonged  to  other  ages.  At  least  he  must 
aim  at  this ;  and  the  nearer  he  can  come  to 
it  the  greater  his  success.  True  criticism  has 
for  its  best  feature  the  sense  for  what  is 
abiding,  for  what  is  immortal ;  detects  this 
and  honors  it,  and  so  does  for  the  day  the 
work  of  time.  It  is  certainly  a  rare  arti- 
cle. "Was  it  ever  rarer  than  now?  This  is 
often  called  an  age  of  criticism ;  but  is  it  not 
rather  an  age  of  impatient  and  shallow  judg- 
ments? It  produces  abundantly,  and  in  part 
greatly,  but  does  not  know  its  own  greatness, 
nor  divide  wheat  and  chaff.  In  recent  Amer- 
ican literature  there  are  enough  and  able 
strictures  on  many  things  in  government,  iji 
society,  and  in  books ;  but  where  is  there  a 
contribution  of  note  to  that  form  of  culture 
which  makes  each  mind  a  test  of  truth,  in- 
forming it  with  the  principles  by  which  so- 
cieties and  books  live  and  die? 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing  of  this 

kind  lately  more  important  than  the  Remains 
of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  which  his  wife  has 
just  edited  so  tastefully  for  Hacmillan  and 
Co.,  of  London.    When  an  author  has  been 


dead  nine  year*,  it  seems  late  to  introduce 
Mm ;  but  k  ia  a  fact  lliat  Mr,  Clou^h  haa  bad 
00  fair  iuti*od action  to  the  American  or  even 
tbe  Eogliiih  public  until  thU  cliat-ming  monu- 
tnetit  uppcured.  As  for  dJixxt  criticism,  the 
bank  contjiiufi  tc-^s  of  it  than  it  provokes  ; 
except  a  fottr  of  hii*  e^savs  bore  reprinted^ 
with  two  charming  '*  LiJtterdof  Faropidcmiis," 
first  published  in  PatnanCt  Moni/i^y  m  1853, 
thert'  is  hirrUv  any  thing  formal  in  this  line. 
Yet  the  tone  of  the  man  U  so  high,  partakes 
go  mttch  of  that  which  rs  of  no  age  or  nation^ 
but  of  h  u  111  unity  f  that  the  genuine  enjoy  meat 
of  it  is  a  good  help  to  forming  a  literary  judg- 
ment, a  wfnkndt  Einindd.  Clough'a  waa  a 
poorly  liusbandt^d  mind.  IliB  powers,  gather- 
ed up  early  and  concentrated  on  a  worthy 
purpose,  wonld  surely  hare  achieved  work 
umung  Ihe  best,  atid^  indeed,  none  but  a  mind 
Cttpnblo  of  this  can  be  a  true  judge  of  others^ 
work.  The  critic  may  not  l/e  an  actual  pro- 
ducer, but  he  must  have  the  eapadty  which, 
rightly  trained,  could  hare  done  the  Ibing  he 
judgi  3.  Yet,  to  go  lo  tlie  bottom  of  the 
tlii>ii;^ht  nt  once,  ha*  not  every  man  this  cwr 
pucity  entire  *  Is  not  humtmiiy  as  a  whole  in 
each  one — the  undeveloped  llomcr,  Bacon, 
Wi&^hington,  lolded  up  in  germ  and  hidden 
away  in  the  deptlts  of  each  ¥  Welt,  ttot  deJiy- 
ing  lhi.4,  it  h  safe  to  say  that,  m  the  wing 
must  bo  feathered  before  it  can  0y,  Ihc  inteU 
ligcncc  must  be  brfnight  out  of  the  rudimen- 
tary form  into  conftciou3iie*is  nnd  cultix-ation 
bef4>re  it  can  appreciate.  I'lough's  strong 
passion  was  bailed  for  iJic  rudimeatJ?  of  liter- 
ary organs  in  hiuiself,  and  deal  re  for  fiiiiah, 
for  perfcctoe&H,  that  every  wnling  might  be  a 
living  form  aptly  eoibodying  exact  irutli  of 
thot^ht* 

He  was  a  poet,  too ;  but  in  poetry  as  well 
an  oHdeism  he  was  out  of  tunc  with  bis  tiroes, 
and  Is  only  growing  into  populariiy  with  tUt; 
neit  getiemtion.  His  lore  and  reverence  for 
Tennyson  wore  profound^  perhaps  jiiBt  be- 
cause they  differed  so  widely.  Tenny>on*s 
l>est  art  has  never  been  the  delight  of  the 
mnliltude;  but  a  poem  by  him  H  nut  only  a 
perfect  work  of  art,  it  U  a  battailon  of  phra- 
aea,  an  army  of  though ts,  from  which  &trag- 
glcra  find  their  way  through  all  literature* 
Thuso  "jewels,  five  words  long,'*  miike  most 
of  hia  popiduriiy.  But  Clough  19  rai-cly  quo* 
table.  He  has  one  ihing  to  say ;  his  poem  is 
the  way  to  say  it ;  and  be  struggles  to  make 
it  me^'^u  just  that,  and  nothing  besides.  No 
ilnc  i»ords  or  thoughts  divert  his  attention, 
or  arrest  h!m  fur  a  moment.  Homer  did 
tuuvh  the  sauuo,  aud  Dauio ;  hut  their  greater 


genius  bl.1Z{:^d  out  amew^j  al^o  in  immortal 
gleams  of  beauty,  becaufse  ihcy  could  not  help 
it.  The  greatest  of  all  poets  Is  the  most 
quoted,  baring  said  the  best  and  wisest 
things ;  but  his  greatness  is  ahown  far  more 
in  wholes  than  in  parts,  nnd  would  not  seem 
less  lo  those  who  hare  caught  a  real  sight  of 
it,  if  dll  the  pretty  saying?  commonly  kno^m 
were  left  out.  We  are  not  comparing  Clough 
with  these  men ;  in  htm  not  only  nil  the 
pretty  sayings  are  left  out,  but  all  el:«e,  ex- 
cept indications  of  the  severe  and  high  ideal 
he  was  growing  toward.  He  has  Icfk  but 
one  complete  poem  which  can  make  a  very 
intense  impression — his  Eui^ter  Day  in  Na- 
ples ;  a  bold  utterance  of  the  warfare  In  hii 
mind  between  Iraditiunul  fuith  itnd  its  sweet 
associations,  on  one  s!de,  and  the  skeptical 
culture  of  the  times  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
struggle  to  save  the  chief  symbol  of  his  re- 
ligion, while  reason,  though  Irving  In  vain  to 
wreat  it  from  him,  quite  changes  its  mean- 
ing. Even  this  fiue  poem  lacks,  the  author 
pldnly  felt  its  lack,  of  just  the  perfect  touch 
which  slgnuls  greatness ;  but  as  long  as  the 
unending  war  of  fuith  and  fate,  of  the  ideal 
and  the  actual,  shall  be  waged  with  the  wea< 
pons  that  are  now  clashing  in  it,  with  the 
creeds  and  the  doubts  of  the*e  times,  so  long 
will  ti)^  find  their  unrest  soothed  by  the  ex- 
pression such  lines  as  thc^  give  it ; 

U  bo  not  riMn,  and  ahaU  wo  aoi  rltoY 

Oh,  we  nnwUe  1 
Whnt  did  w«  droamT  wl^at  wako  ws  to  diteovor ! 
Yc  hllle^  r&ll  on  u»,  nnd  ye  motiiitarna,  cover  I 

III  dnrknp«fl  and  ^roat  glocmi. 
Come  ert»  wo  thougbt  it  l«  oor  day  of  doom  ; 
From  the  cursed  world,  which  la  ono  tk>mb, 

Ckrist  l«  not  rb«n  I 

Bat,  drt&k,  Atid  pifty,  ftud  think  that  this  Is  bUai  \ 
Thccre  !«  no  heav«n  but  Lhl*  ;; 

There  U  no  hcl!^ 
Savu  Eftrtb,  which  •mrw  the  purpose  doubly  w«ll| 

8<M  i 
TTitbOfl  ritofill. 

Both  go.  1  ,    ad  hrlocru  to  4ho  nine 

dUflt 

Th«  unjttfl  and  tbo  Jutt 

With  CbriBl,  who  U  not  rlten. 

Ent^  drTnk«  nad  d]o»  for  wo  are  ■oul*  ber«>aT«d; 
Of  btl  Iho  crcaturos  under  Ucaven*4  wide  copo 
\\>  aro  moat  ho||H'leaA,  who  bad  onoe  m<Mt  liopfl^ 
And  moftt  hcllcflcM,  Ut»t  had  moat  betieriKf. 

A^bd  to  ;t«be9,  dtiit  to  duti ; 

Aoof  the  nnjufti  oleo  of  the  Jatt— 

Yea,  of  Ikat  J  net  Oat,  too  I 

It  !•  the  oue  tad  0oflp«l  that  It  tme^ 
OhrUt  la  not  rlioa. 
•       *•«#«••♦ 

But  In  a  lalor  boar  I  mX  and  heard 

Another^  '       '    '       '  "  'V^rwwd, 

Woi-p  n.v  Mild, 

Nor  guu«,  tkuUijU  U«U, 


PcTKAJl'fl  Maoasse. 


p>«. 


Kol  loftt.  though  Yonlihcd  ; 
Though  h<»  return  not,  though 
He  llct  sad  monlden  luw, 
In  the  tru<?  cto<'4 
lie  I A  yot  rUcit  iudced, 
Christ  !•  jet  rUon. 

Cloagh'a  greater  fricnc),  tli«  kurmtc, 

baa  finished  his  new  series  of  Idjib,  "  The 
S^rcb  for  the  Holy  Grail/'  and  wcbopc  to  read 
It  before  CbriBtmiiB.  Tticrc  la  a  Dterary  eveot^ 
Indeed  !  We  often  tb[nk  what  a  thing  it  was 
to  welcome  i  new  plaj  by  Ben  Jonson  or  a 
new  poem  by  Mittoo,  and  wonder  how  the 
ontamporaries  of  such  men  felt  in  cxpcctjuicy 
such  works  and  in  the  supreme  moment 
I  of  gasping  the  prize.  It  b  a  great  thing  to 
be  at  hand,  at  tUe  birth  into  the  world  of  a 
pcrmantjnt  addition  to  its  stock  of  bigh 
thoughts,  of  truth  incarnated  in  a  perfect 
fomi ;  but  eitber  all  signs  have  failed,  and 
new  ^tars  bare  consed  to  shine  iu  bearcn 
above  the  cradle  where  the  loved  ones  of  the 
muses  is  Id  dp  or  else  it  will  be  our  privilege 

I  welcome  to  literature  one  of  tlic  songs  of 
tlie  immortal  In  Tennj-son^a  coming  poem. 
Tct  bis  greatest  works  arc  not  those  most 
qtiotod  aud  most  popular,  and  if  the  now 
IdyU  sbould  Aurpa?.^  the  old  ones,  it  mny  still 
bring  less  present  praise  than  tbey  did. 

Were  we  a  critical  people,  two  events 

of  Ibe  coming  season  in  literature  wmdd  be 
awaited  more  eagerly  timn  a  presidential  elec- 
tion :  the  new  Homer  by  Bryant  and  the  new 
Eaaayg  by  Emerson ;  the  mature  productions 
of  wrikTS  who  have  passed  the  time  of  fevor 
and  struggle,  and  now  speak  from  the  calm 
heights  of  assured  fame.  If  any  man  living 
can  make  the  Iliad  a  household  word  in 
homed  of  tiiis  century,  and  in  the  Engliiih 
language  of  our  artificial  modem  life,  it  is 
tbb  New  York  poet  of  ours,  who  so  wondor- 
ftdly  unites  deep  Insight  into  men  and  nature 
with  ibe  simplicity  and  the  loftloess  of  spirit 
which  mark  the  true  Epic  genius,  Emerson 
Is  known  to  all  as  of  our  grcate.'ft,  but  is  less 
knon  n  btill  than  he  wIO  bo  when  real  culture 
is  more  general.  As  the  most  perfect  master 
of  the  English  p  rose -sen  te  nee  that  ever  wrotc^ 
and  nt  the  srime  time  the  moat  eloquent  in 
theifc  dfiys  of  those  whow  eloquence  is  in 
thou;];lit!?,  not  words,  he  will  be  studied  long^ 
and  will  teach  to  our  ddldren'a  children 

'*  TLluga  wiwr  tlinn  wotj  ever  sold  iri  liook, 
Eicoept  \n  Bhakespoare's  w[»esi  loudemeBS.** 

But  was  there  ever  a  tmly  critical  peo- 
ple, outside  of  the  Athena  of  Perlclea  ?  Not  In 
l^rtaiDly,    This  pro v bee  of  criticism  Id 
tlapx^ned  of  late,  and  indeed  boa  Uttlo 
long  ui  io  work  nobly  oo.    Silence 


Is  the  Ik'sl  judgm<?nt  now  npon  moM  of  witti 
pAss  for  works  of  art  among  its,  as  U  will  tm^ 
ly  and  soon  be  tbe  final  one.  Table-tatI  k 
full  of  chrotno-Utbographs  now^  widch,  if  not 
art,  are  a  sort  of  art  interpreters,  *'Tbfy 
will  do  for  pointers  what  printing  ha»  doae 
for  authors,"  say^  one  ;  **  bring  them  to  the 
people/*  Another  answers  :  **  Thrlr  bUtl 
facility  will  Tulgjirke  art»  ns  tfie  printtt^^ 
press  did  literature ;  and  aa  we  now  baTa  pro- 
verbial phiiosopbies  and  the  like  where  we 
once  bad  Iliads  and  Infemoi^,  &>o  we  atsaO 
have  Graces  and  Oreads  from  the  Detai* 
monde  in  place  of  Baphacra  Madonnas,  and 
mock-ltfe  in  rich  dresaca  painted  to  sell,  tot 
Calame^s  glorious  Alpine  solitod*.^^^  Bat 
great  popular  inventiona  do  not  heed  sniiJl 
cavils ;  the  chromos  go  on  improving,  and 
breaking  down  the  walls  ibal  have  §0  long 
shut  paintenj  in  from  the  mn?a  of  mat  They 
already  begin  to  enter  into  ibe  gi^opml  cul* 
ture,  und  promise  yet  to  wiii  "  trr--  ,f^r  in- 
nmph  for  art  than  it  won  in  I  uni* 

versal  empire  of  Rome  to  u..  ...  v  oi  her 
classic  captive.  The  palntcr>  fine  totrdt«f 
and  noblest  contrasts  begin  to  be  co]^d,  and 
he  will  soon  paint,  as  the  poet  writ<?9,  at  once 
for  both  hemispheres  and  a  iboosand  BotDen 
Without  the  printing-press^  ahoitM  wv  baf« 
Shakespeare  f  Perhaps  ;  bnt  Wfr«  tknaam 
old  eooagb,  we  sbould  bare  Also  ZenxU  ind 
Pairbasiua  and  Aponodoms, 

If  art,  life's   flower,  is  learctly  la 

bloom  in  America,  the  arts",  i^  solid  item 
and  support,  are  well  rooted  here.  The  g«tl 
Fair  of  the  American  Institnte  has  stood  opeo 
iTi  New  York  through  October,  with  fttSno> 
tions  for  every  eye  that  can  appreciate- eotn- 
fort  or  skill.  It  was  full  of  ingcniotis  dev[e«i 
to  make  labor  elTectlve  and  life  a  luxurji-^to 
save  the  organist  the  trouble  of  preasing  tb9 
keySf  the  writer  that  of  dipping  bia  pen,  the 
reader  that  of  holding  his  book ;  enimiag 
ways  of  bnodling  outside  bUnds  without  ofwa* 
ing  the  wmdow,  of  holding  the  sash  open  or 
shut,  Immovably,  as  the  Land  cbanofrd  td 
leave  it,  and  of  ringing  notice  through  all  iM 
chambers  when  any  meddJcsome  intmder 
touches  A  door  or  window  ;  new  tftink!^ 
which  it  is  pure  pleasure  to  pack  ;  new  l»ed*v 
too  oomfortable  for  any  breakfast  lo  entire 
one  out  of  them ;  new  ranges,  stove*,  tablet^ 
china,  and  chairs,  so  attractive  that  hrrakfaft 
would  draw  TithoQ  us  from  Aurora^s  bed;  new 
waah-tobs,  work  at  which,  considered  «f 
mere  enjoyment,  would  rival  the  lost  novel 
There  wa£  a  confused  nehnla  of  enginery,  too^ 
which  Bcrutiuy  resolved  into  stars  of  akilV 
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each  with  a  good  purpose  and  destiny  of  its 
own.  The  daily  papers  have  told  all  about 
it ;  what  they  hare  not  told  is,  that  the  dis- 
play was,  after  all,  a  meagre  expression  of 
Araoricau  invention,  its  samples,  on  the  whole, 
less  striking,  less  perfect,  and  far  less  cheap 
than  any  of  at  least  four  nations  of  Europe 
can  show.  If  this  Fair  has  told  the  whole 
story,  then  our  manufacturing  industry  is  fast 
falling  behind,  in  the  great  competitive  race 
with  Christendom  at  large.  Why  is  this? 
Because  our  tariff  laws  are  crushing  it,  says 
Commissioner  Wells.  Then  down  with  our 
tariff  laws,  every  good  citizen  will  answer. 

The  greatest  mecham'cal  work  of  the 

year  was  not  brought  to  the  Fair — the  Pacific 
Railroad;  but  some  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Fair  went  to  see  it.  This  is  an  old  story  now, 
and  the  Old  World  has  really  succeeded  in 
setting  up  a  very  creditable  rival  to  it,  in  the 
Suez  Canal.  That  huge  ditch — no  doubt  the 
hugest  ever  dug  by  man — makes  Africa  an 
island,  and  extends  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  onward  to  In- 
dia. It  was  to  be  opened,  with  due  ceremony, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  to  the 
ships  of  the  world ;  and  the  Egyptian  author- 
ities, with  the  French  capitalists  who  have 
put  money  in  it,  have  made  every  effort  to 
bring  together  an  august  assembly  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  which  makes  an  era  in  the  trade 
of  the  East.  It  is  understood  that  no  less 
than  twelve  formal  invitations  were  sent  to 
the  United  States ;  and  those  who  have  read 
Mr.  De  Leon*s  admirable  account  of  the  Canal 
in  our  June  number  will  not'be  surprised  to 
learn  that  PufnanCs  Magazine  was  asked  to 
be  present.  Our  invitation,  translated,  reads 
thus: 

"Paris,  September  25,  1869. 
To  TRE  Editor  of  Putnam's  Magazine,  New 
York: 

"  Sir  :  The  Suez  Canal  is  to  be  opened  on 
November  17.  This  undertaking,  executed 
under  so  many  material  difficulties,  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  interest  all  enlightened  minds.  In 
view  of  these  auspicious  circumstances,  his 
Highness  the  Khedive  wdnld  be  happy  to 
have  you  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
canal,  and  has  charged  me  to  invite  you  on 
his  behalf.  Accept,  sir,  the  expression  of 
my  most  distinguished  consideration.  By 
order,  "J.  Nababaouy  [Bey]. 

TUX  route. 
"The  persons  invited,  who  may  wish  to 
limit  then:  trip  to  the  Maritime  Canal  of  Suez, 
must  leave  Paris  on  November  Y,  at  the 
latest;  those  who  desire  to  visit  Upper  Egypt 
are  solicited  to  make  their  wish  known  by 
September  1,  as  they  must  leave  Paris  by 


October  7,  embark  at  Marseilles  on  the  0th, 
and  be  at  Cairo  on  October  16.  The  depart- 
ure for  Upper  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  First  Ca- 
taract, will  take  place  during  the  second 
fortnight  in  October,  and  the  return  to  Cairo 
will  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  present 
at  the  inauguration.  The  persons  invited 
will  not  be  required  to  secure  railroad  passes, 
as  they  will  be  delivered  to  them  iu  Paris. 
Cabins  will  be  retained  for  their  use  on  board 
of  the  steam  packets  of  the  Messageries  Im- 
periales,  or  on  board  of  the  Peninsular  Com- 
pany, at  their  convenience,  and  also  for  their 
stay  in  Egypt.  The  return  journey  can  be 
effected  direct  from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles, 
or  from  Alexandria  to  Brindisi,  and  thence 
by  the  Itahau  and  French  railroads. 

"  The  invited  guests  will  be  furnished  with 
all  further  information  they  may  require  by 
Mr.  Nnbaraouy  Bey,  delegate  of  his  Highness 
the  Khedive,  No.  9  Rue  Roy,  Paris." 

Need  we  say  that  this  invitation  was  too 
highly  appreciated  to  be  neglected,  and  that 
i\iQ  Magaziney  unable  to  leave  America  in  per- 
son, sent  a  representative? 

The  American  mind  certainly  thinks 

a  good  deal,  in  a  more  or  less  loose  way, 
about  social  questions ;  but  the  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  in  New  York, 
at  the  end  of  October,  did  not  excite  it  much. 
A  number  of  excellent  essays  were  read,  and 
it  is  foolish  to  say,  with  some  of  the  news- 
papers, that  no  good  was  done.  But  the 
result  was  small,  compared  with  the  need  for 
work  of  this  kind,  or  with  what  the  British 
Association  is  doing.  The  meeting  was  not 
generally  regarded  as  a  great  event;  and 
public  opinion  went  on  in  the  old,  careless, 
slipshod  way,  afterwards  as  before,  even 
upon  the  matters  best  cleared  up.  For  in- 
stance, such  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
wants  of  the  Civil  Service  as  Mr.  Curtis  gave, 
or  such  a  demonstration  of  the  stolid  absur- 
dities of  the  Electoral  Colleges  as  that  by  Mr. 
Adams,  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  fill 
the  land  with  the  demand  for  reform.  As 
it  is,  they  have  a  present  eflfect  on  a  very  few 
minds ;  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  these 
will  ever  do  any  thing  to  extend  the  impres- 
sion. Yet  some  will  do  so ;  and  perhaps  the 
Association  itself  will  gradually  find  some  way 
to  make  its  sessions  more  generally  interest- 
ing. This  will  require  them  to  be  free  and 
lively  discussions,  and  not  mere  lectures. 

The  Association  did  not  touch    the 

main  social  question  of  the  day  at  all,  or  only 
incidentally.  That  question  we  take  to  be 
whether  the  machine  of  organized  society 
in  this  country  shall  be  run  by  and  for  the 
people,  or  by  and  for  a  set  of  uns^pulous 
and  insolent  gamblers.    There  was  a  time 
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Trlien  the  dread  of  wbc  republican  states- 
men was  demagogues;  that  is,  politicians 
who  try  to  be  plausible,  not  to  be  true; 
and  to  lead  the  people,  careless  whither,  so 
that  they  lead.  But  against  these,  really  free 
institutions  are  safe  enough ;  shallow  dema- 
gogues never  get  along  very  far,  and  pro- 
found ones,  who  know  enough  to  do  real 
service  to  the  State,  are  useful.  But  when 
men  who  wield  great  corporations,  able  to 
buy  legislatures  and  courts,  corrupting  the 
press,  confusing  the  markets,  without  con- 
science, honor,  or  self-respect,  take  the  lead 
in  public  life,  and  direct  the  machinery  both 
of  trade  and  of  politics,  there  is  certainly 
danger.  How  far  the  alliance  has  gone  be- 
tween the  most  corrupt  "ring**  of  railroad 
jobbers  in  the  land^,  and  the  not  less  corrupt 
ring  of  political  jobbers  that  rules  New  York, 
is  not  publicly  known,  but  that  there  is  such 
an  alliance  has  been  no  secret  since  the  Erie 
Railway  "Directors'  Bill'*  was  signed  by 
Governor  Hofl&nan  last  winter.  This  is  the 
most  threatening  firm  that  has  ever  been 
formed  for  trading  in  government,  and  may 
do  infinite  harm  before  it  breaks  up.  Its 
existence  would  be  enough  to  drive  all  good 
people  into  the  Republican  party,  and  make 
it  invincible,  if  that  party  were  quite  pure, 
and  above  suspicion.  But,  though  much 
better  than  its  rival,  the  people  justly  feel 
that  many  of  its  leaders  only  want  opportu- 
nity to  be  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  Tammany 
"  ring ;"  and  what  proof  is  there  that  these 
would  not  give  character  to  the  party,  if  it 
were  triumphant?  At  Albany  last  winter, 
where  the  two  parties  were  balanced,  the 
State  was  fairly  hung  between  two  thieves ; 
and  was  perhaps  woi*sc  off*  than  this  city  in 
the  unquestioned  control  of  one.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the 
few  men  we  know  who,  in  a  long  political 
life  in  New  York,  has  taken  no  taint  from 
his  associations :  he  is  still  "  Nature's  noble- 
man." 

"  Well :  can  you  believe  it  ?     I  don't 

like  politics.  The  science  is  noble.  The 
trade  is  odious.  The  contact  compelled  is 
often  detestable.  But  ever  since  my  majority 
I  have  had  something  or  other  to  do  with 
party  politics.  I  threw  up  my  hat  for  Jack- 
son, and  as  I  came  of  age  voted  for  him 
(second-term)  with  all  enthusiasm.  Then 
came  the  gale  of  1834,  and  I  was  turned  by 
Clay  and  Webster's  oratory  into  a  whig.  Then 
I  honored  Webster,  and  loved  and  admired 
Clay.  Then  I  was  full  of  grief  at  Qay's  de- 
feats.    How  I  toiled  I     Our  ward  was  ten 


miles  long  and  from  river  to  river,  covered 
with  fields  and  woods  and  streams,  and  roi^ 
along,  and,  at  gi«at  intervals  across,  and  1 
would  trudge  with  my  compeers  by  day  and 
by  night,  (there  were  no  cars — no  stages— 
and  I  had  no  money  for  horses,)  and  I  worked, 
and  watched,  and  talked,  and  sometimes 
wrote ;  and  it  was  a  dreary  travail  of  years 
while  I  saw  triumphant  **  Democracy  "  (false- 
ly so  called)  with  its  plenty  of  com  and  wine 
and  oil,  full  of  boasting  and  full  of  wicked- 
ness. I  ate  my  crust  and  looked  right  up 
into  the  sky,  and  felt  in  my  bones  that  the 
xxxviith  Psalm  was  true  nevertheless.  I 
abhorred  slavery  all  the  time — had  seen  it 
when  a  boy  in  the  West  Indies,  where  my 
father  was,  and  had  come  away  from  it  hither 
to  my  native  New  York,  at  fourteen,  to 
earn  my  living  *  in  a  free  country,'  and  I 
sighed  and  prayed  for  its   abolishment.    I 

had  held  the  bottle  for  *B s'  (Jim)  in 

1848,  and  sometimes  played  orator  in  tents 
and  fields  for  his  cause.  But  he  went  in  1850 
for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  I  wrote  him 
a  long  letter  with  my  sentiments.  I  said  at 
the  end,  *  I  hope  to  live  to  see  it  repealed.' 
He  answered,  *  It  will  never  be  repealed  in 
your  day  or  mine.'  Years  passed,  and  one  day 
I  had  a  friend  by  the  hand  at  Nassau  and  Ful- 
ton street,  and  another  hand  was  laid  on  ours. 

I  looked  at  the  face  and  found  it  J B , 

and  said  inmiediately,  *  Cummings,  fifteen 
years  ago,  about,  so  I  wrote  to  my  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  (here  he  is),  and  *o  he 
wrote  to  me.  Last  night  I  looked  over  the 
pages  of  the  just  received  pamphlet  copy 
of  the  "  Statutes  at  Large  "  of  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  read  Chapter  lxxvi, 
not  an  inch  long,  and  it  was  a  repeal 
forever  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill !  and  here 

is  B s !    and  here  am  I!    and  it  is  in 

our  day  I "     '  Yes,'  said  B s,  *  and  you 

have  torn  the  country  asunder : '  (the  war 
had  not  yet  ended) — '  No,'  I  said,  "  we  shall 
defeat  those  who  desire  that  result,  and  bind 
it  more  strongly  than  ever  before.' 

*'  Now  the  history  involved  was  great,  and 
the  achievement  large  enough  to  compensate 
for  long  years  of  disappointment  and  defeat. 

*'  Into  this  movement  I  fell  like  a  man  whose 
coat  is  caught  by  machinery,  so  drawing 
him  in.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  I  tnust  get 
out  with  the  year. 

*'  I  am  a  republican  ever,  and  my  soul  has 
always  been  averse  to  a  government  not 
popular.  Yet  see  our  affairs  in  this  city  I  I 
meet  sometimes  with  most  impressive  say- 
ings that  I  ponder.     In  Crahb  Robinson's 
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diary,  &c.,  Vol  I.,  p.  38, 1  read  in  oar  boat  the 
other  day,  on  my  way  hither,  thia  from  Mack- 
intosh, —  ^  that  a  more  formal  democracy 
[than  the  British]  would  lessen  the  real  de- 
mocracy, because  it  is  the  nature  of  all  mobs 
and  public  assemblies  to  be  under  the  secret 
guidance  of  factious  demagogues,  and  that 
the  people  in  such  States  neyer  act,  precisely 
because  they  are  the  direct  actorS|  and  have  a 
power  nominally  given  them  which  they 
cannot  exercise,*  &c.  The  boolc  is  here  on 
my  desk.  Is  not  this  impressive  ?  Think  of 
our  city  I " 

In  short,  our  friend  is  demagogue-bitten ; 
and,  disgusted  as  he  is,  does  not  see  the 
worst  threatenings  of  the  situation.  Nor  the 
best  features  of  it,  neither ;  for  there  is  a  re- 
generative force  in  free  society,  which  will  in 
the  end  cure  it,  though  it  is  likely  to  be 
dreadfully  sick  for  a  time.  One  thing  is 
sure ;  whatever  remedies  there  are  at  work 
are  very  slow.  Far-sighted  doctoring  is 
wanted  here,  with  infinite  patience.  We 
look  for  lasting  good  from  all  sound  teach- 
ings on  social  science,  and  from  all  genuine 
moral  reform.  Tammany  would  be  impossi- 
ble were  bad  whiskey  and  street-idling  un- 
known. The  tools  of  all  political  and  social 
corruption,  the  whole  power  of  rings  in  this 
city,  come  out  of  the  young  men  who  flock 
hither  for  employment,  and  soon  learn  any 
thing  rather  than  high  purpose  **  and  love  of 
truth  and  all  that  makes  a  man.'* 

It  is  in  this  class  that  the  Toung  Men*8 

Christian  Association  works.  It  has  just 
gone  into  its  new  building,  on  the  comer  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  and 
there  enters  on  a  new  career.  In  this  noble 
home,  religion  and  intelligence  together  offer 
such  attractions  to  young  men  as  even  the 
enticing  haunts  of  vice  cannot  rival;  and 
by  drawing  away  such  of  them  as  have  any 
capacities  for  good,  and  opening  to  them 
higher  motives  and  new  enjoyments,  it  will 
doubtless  do  much  to  reduce  the  "gold- 
rmgs  "  and  "  ballot-box  stuffing  "  of  the  fu- 
ture. Certainly,  in  a  community  in  which 
Christian  youDg  men  had  done  all  their  mis- 
sionary duties  for  a  generation  or  two^  a 
shameless  defiance  of  law  and  public  decency 
would  be  impossible,  such  as  the  Brooklyn 
Supervisors  committed,  in  making  the  ap- 
pointments of  election  officers  from  one 
party,  and  in  many  districts  from  the  pen- 
sioned servants  of  the  city  Ring ;  so  that  the 
polls  were  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  bread 
and  butter  depended  on  securing,  by  the  vote 
or  the  count,  the  victory  of  their  own  polit- 


ical masters.  But  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth,  this  kind  of  thing  will  not  wait  for 
slow  methods  of  reform  to  reach  it ;  it  will 
soon  be  too  bad  to  be  endured  by  any  body. 

Out  of  public  life,  there  is  not  so 

much  to  grumble  at.  The  workingmen  of 
this  country,  in  spite  of  all  the  noise  made 
for  them  lately,  are  much  quieter  than  those 
of  England  or  France.  In  England,  recent 
strikes  by  miners,  cutlers,  cab-drivers,  and 
others,  have  left  all  labor  discontented  and 
all  capital  uneasy.  In  Paris,  strikes  are 
pretty  nearly  universal ;  and  the  streets  are 
thronged  with  restless  men,  ignorant  of  what 
they  really  want,  but  clamorous  for  change. 
The  murder  of  a  family  of  eight  persons  by 
one  enterprising  but  short-sighted  boy,  made 
as  much  excitement  on  the  boulevards  as  a 
bombardment  would  in  New  York  ;  and  the 
morbid  folly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  try- 
ing to  get  an  interview  with  the  murderer, 
has  lengthened  the  life  of  the  "sensation." 
Indeed,  every  thing  in  France  looks  unset- 
tled— the  health  and  power  of  Napoleon 
more  so  than  any  thing  else ;  and  all  the 
familiar  symptoms  of  a  coming  chaos  there 
grow  prominent  daily.  Should  it  come  soon, 
the  trades-unions  of  France  will  be  a  power 
in  any  social  reorganization  that  will  have  a 
chance  of  permanence.  But  in  this  country, 
there  is  quite  a  revival  of  industrial  energy 
and  prosperity,  with  a  good  prospect  thai 
the  winter  will  bring  more  general  comfort 
and  less  suffering  than  the  last. 

It  has  been  ushered  in  by  one  of  those 

literally  startling  occurrences  of  which  the 
last  year  has  brought  many  quarters  of  the 
world  an  unusual  share;  a  genuine  earth- 
quake, felt  almost  throughout  New  England. 
The  tides  of  those  seas  of  fire  which  under- 
lie our  solidest  foundations  have  been  rolling 
high  of  late,  and  have  suggested  many  things : 
scientific  discussion  of  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes, and  of  preparation  8  against  them ; 
the  reproduction  of  old  records,  telling  of  the 
calamities  suffered  from  them  in  other  days, 
as  once  at  Lisbon  or  at  Quito ;  and  solemn 
reflections  on  human  nature  itself,  which 
rests  on  central  fires  no  less  obscure,  fierce, 
and  terrible  than  those  which  shake  the  hills. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  rare  and  impressive 
disphiys  in  nature  for  lessons  as  deep  as  this. 
The  rain-drop  is  the  balance  of  forces  which, 
released,  would  make  a  thunderbolt;  and 
every  fibre  of  man's  being  represents  others 
not  inferior  to  these.  We  walk  the  earth's 
surface  with  its  molten  rocks  rolling  just  un- 
der us,  and  its  air  charged  with  lightnings 
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ju5t  obore :  with  gaaca  enough  In  each  mcro- 
ber  of  our  bodies  to  explode  a  twenty*ton 
**  pence-maker/'  atid  phosphorous  enough  in 
our  brjiins  and  bonea  to  destroy  hall"  our 
flesh  or  turn  aU  our  blood  to  poJson ;  takittg 
in  at  every  breath  that  which,  with  a  slight 
change  of  fortn^  would  be  our  instant  de- 
struction^ and  under  gunbeams  which  them- 
selves hare  strength  to  kilL  Wc  walk  amid 
these  tremendous  physical  forcca,  each  of 
them  otersh  ad  owing  our  little  lives,  and  any 
of  theiaj  in  its  coUkioa  with  the  rcRt,  able  to 
abolish  us,  and  we  walk  in  B^rety,  becauee 
they  are  in  balance,  one  against  another; 
because  a  greater  than  they,  one  whom  sd- 
Gnec  calls  law,  and  \ihoin  faith  calls  love, 
olds  them  under  perfect  control,  and  ihej 
Bo  his  bidding. 

The  fetudy  of  this  law,  in  all  its  rela- 

tiOQi^,  has  been  carried  on  in  every  nji^e  alter 
llie  faahion  of  the  time?.  Our  times  have  a 
fashion  of  their  own,  and  geem  likely  to  be 
remembered  by  it,  long  after  most  of  what 
wo  call  the  questions  of  the  day  are  tabled 
forever  The  fasliion  now  is  to  make  science 
univer^h  This  field  of  thought  h,  in  its 
nature,  aggressive,  i)re3diag  always  on  the 
bouiidarie^s  of  ignorance;  but  not  on  thc?e 
only;  on  those  of  other  fieldg  of  mental  ac- 
tivity as  well.  What  n  wonderful  change 
have  a  few  years  seen  I  How  much  that  was 
thought,  a  generation  ai^o,  to  belong  to 
other  brauchea  of  knowledj^e,  theological, 
metaphysical,  or  what  not,  ha?  now  been  an- 
nexed to  what  IS  strictly  sctencc  I  How 
many  questions  wliieh  were  regarded  by 
soientific  men  a*  forever  beyond  the  scope  of 
exact  knowledge,  iaquircra  into  wliich  they 
scouted  aa  dreamer:?,  are  now  their  cherished 
subjects  of  iuvcsLigatiou  ! 

In  fact,  the  change  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  word :  science  now  seeks  origins.  The 
geologist  h  no  longer  satisfied  to  know  what 
forces  arc  at  work  on  the  earth'*  crust,  and 
what  changes  tlicy  have  produced ;  he  de- 
_i«iand^  the  beginning  of  the  earth  itself.  The 
{physiologist  cannot  accept  the  living  frame 
'tad  its  taws  of  vital  action 05  hi*  subject ;  he 
asks  how  life  began  to  be,  through  whtit 
forms  it  baa  parsed,  and  why.  In  short,  the 
sciences  have  linked  themselves  indivisib'y 
in  one,  nnd  all  together,  hand  in  hand,  hove 
started  off  into  fpnce,  on  the  boldest  search 
intellect  ever  conceived. 

Its  bijldne**  is  pcrtmpii  the  only  ment 

'  one  recent  movement  which  chiinjs  thu 
uo  of  science ;  that  of  a  French  Astrono- 
^mer,  who  has  been  laboring  witii  the  Acade- 


my in  Bfirld  of  latc«  to  pervade  them  to 
adopt  a  system  of  sigrjals  ht  has  dcvtfcd, 
with  which  be  thinks  it  ensy  to  convey  fiome 
knowleilge  of  this  planet  to  the  HcrscbeU 
and  Maedlcps  of  Jupiter  and  Mar«.  Unfor- 
tunately for  his  plan,  the  AaulenilHans  taugfi 
at  him,  and  the  science  of  cclc^lal  Ide- 
grapby  is  indctinitely  postponed,  rnforto- 
uately  for  us,  too;  for,  as  &  friend  at  the 
table  suggests,  it  would  add  to  ther^^luctimoo 
with  which  one  dies  on  this  little  sphere,  to 
think  that,  in  the  next  ages,  the  ^mirccf  of 
news  may  be  so  vastly  exteiideiL  JoumaTism 
will  enter  a  new  life,  when  drppatehcs  iVom 
Jupiter,  or  even  from  the  mooui  »tand  In  the 
papers  side  by  side  with  those  from  IVking, 
Quito,  and  old  Memphis, 

Nothing  more  satisfftctory  has  been 

done  in  America  in  its  kind  than  the  obser- 
vations nia<le  by  our  Astronomer*  on  the  tutal 
cclipBC  of  the  sun  in  August,  They  wei"c  more 
perfect  in  many  respects  tltaii  L.t4l  ever  been 
made  before  at  such  a  time  ;  and  sonic  of  tho 
rci$ults  are  curious.  In  parlJcuUr^  it  was 
found  by  the  spectroscope  that  the  **  rt^ 
proLubenmces,*^  that  part  of  the  nnCi  atmo- 
sphere  which  extends  beyond  the  mrK^h's  dL^e 
during  the  eclipfo  of  his  body,  mv  not  mere 
hydrogen,  nor  any  other  simple  gasr;  but  a 
mixture  of  several  elements.  Oreat  numbers 
of  well-dcGned  photographs  of  the  eclipse 
were  taken  at  different  point*;  and  the 
advantages  of  this  method  of  registering 
observations  prove  to  be  greater  than  its  pro- 
jectors dured  to  hope.  Photoirrapby  is  now 
becoming  a  most  Important  mid  in  pmrtlcs] 
astronomy,  and  many  skilful  obJwrTcrs  are 
preparing  themselves  and  contriving  appam- 
tus  for  its  extensive  use  upon  the  tnutsit  of 
Venus  neit  year. 

^~  The  most  Important  di*!coveri«is  lately 
announced,  are  those  made  by  Proftsssor  Tyn- 
dttll,  concerning  comets.  These  erratic  bodies  ' 
have  given  Astronomers  and  their  theories 
infinite  trouble.     Vi-siblc,  as  they  hnve  been 
proved  to  be,  only  by  the  sun's  light  wludi 
tlicy  reflect,  from  a  mass  thousands  of  mOc^ 
in  thick ne?s,  yet  transparent  to  the  fciAdesI 
star-beams,  they  seemed  to  deiy  all  the  laws 
we    know    of    the    trunsnii^oTi    of    light.  I 
Wheeling  half-way  about  the  sun  son>ct!nt«f  i 
in  a  few  hours,  yet  carrying  tujli*  perhaps  a  I 
hundred  mUlions  of  miles  in  length,  always 
pointing  fwm  htm,  they  seemed  to  defy  hUc 
the  simplest  laws  of  motion  ;  fur  lhcfti>  ts  no 
force  whieh  could  swing  such  a  t4»H  throngh  ( 
such  an  arc  in  eo  short  a  lime.     Nor  did  ft  \ 
seem  consistent  with  the  gmvity  of  a  real  | 
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heavenly  body  that  it  should  dance  among 
Jupiter's  moons,  as  a  huge  comet  did  more 
than  ouce,  without  diverting  them,  or  even 
seeming  in  the  least  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion. What  then  ?  Were  the  comets  mere 
ghosts,  perhaps  of  dead  worlds  burned  on 
judgment-days  long  past,  and  now  condemn- 
ed to  wander  restlessly  as  warnings  through 
all  systems  forever  ? 

Professor  Tyndall  finds  that  they  are 
masses  of  vapor  attending  the  nucleus  on  its 
way ;  that  through  this  the  sun^s  rays  pass, 
and  are  changed ;  so  that  those  which  have 
gone  through  the  nucleus  make  the  vapor 
visible,  while  those  which  have  not,  dissipate 
it  Thus,  as  the  nucleus  wheels  around  the 
sun,  its  mighty  shadow,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
made  by  these  chemical  rays,  becomes  a  visi- 
ble cloud.  The  vast  and  inconceivable  sweep 
of  the  tail  is  not  the  motion  of  matter,  but 
the  lighting  up  of  new  portions  of  the  vapory 
void;  as  a  not  dissimilar  effect  is  seen  by 
suddenly  admitting  a  beam  of  sunlight  into 
a  dark  and  dusty  chamber.  The  vapory  void, 
we  call  it ;  for  the  same  great  experimenter 
has  shown  that  the  most  brilliant  cloud  of 
vapor  may  differ  in  no  otherwise  appreciable 
way  from  an  absolute  vacuum ;  that  a  trace 
to  which  the  faintest  odor  would  be  conden- 
sation itself  may  produce  it;  tliat,  in  fact, 
the  weight  of  an  entire  comet,  which  would 
stretch  in  length  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
and  which  could  but  be  girdled  by  the 
moon^s  orbit,  would  be  a  few  ounces  —  less 
than  a  pound.  One  human  body  would  perhaps 
con^u  more  of  the  actual  substance  of  the 
universe  than  all  the  comets  human  eyes 
ever  behold. 

The  human  body  is  undergoing  re- 
searches which  involve  as  much  more  of  at- 
tention from  the  scientific  world  in  general 
than  the  comets,  as  it  is,  both  physically  and 
intellectually,  a  heavier  subject  than  they. 
Here  the  favorite  point  of  investigation  is 
the  origin  of  tlie  species.  Within  a  few 
weeks  Dr.  Louis  Biichuer,  the  well-known 
autlior  of  "  Kraft  and  Stoff,"  or  **  Force  and 
Matter** — the  most  popular  scientific  work 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Germany,  has  just 
published  the  first  of  three  parts  of  a  book 
on  the  *'  Position  of  Man  in  Nature."  This 
will  include  a  general  survey  of  all  the  known 
proofs  that  man  is  an  old  settler  on  tlie 
earth,  say  of  a  million  of  years*  standing  or 
so ;  a  defence  of  Mr.  Darwin^s  theory,  that 
he  carae  by  slowly  accumulating  variations, 
under  the  influence  of  "  Natural  Selection," 
out  of  lower  forms  of  life ;  and,  finally,  a 


treatise  on  his  destiny,  in  which  open  Athe- 
ism will,  we  suppose,  preach  what  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  gospel  it  may  have  to  offer. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  of  rare  interest, 
bringing  together  trustworthy  notices  of  the 
many  skeletons  and  bones  of  men  and  rem- 
nants of  human  work  that  have  been  found 
fossil,  in  situations  which  prove  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  race.  But  Mr.  Darwin  him- 
self announces  a  work  to  appear  next  year, 
which  will  doubtless  supersede  all  other  ap- 
plications of  his  theories  of  development  to 
mankind  ;  since  it  will  treat  at  length  of  the 
influences  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  slowly 
created  the  human  out  of  the  beastly. 

In  short,  the  Science  of  to-day  is  bent 

on  explaining  man ;  on  making  his  brain  and 
life  out  of  the  simplest  elements,  building 
them  up  together  by  known  laws ;  mentally 
reconstructing  him,  ui  short,  out  of  the  raw 
materials  into  which  he  must  dissolve.  His 
thoughts,  his  love,  his  will  are  to  become 
chemical  reactions,  or  magnetic  currents. 
Many  think  that  this  is  less  explaining  man 
than  explaining  him  away.  Are  we  no  more 
than  this,  they  ask — 

"  Let  Science  prove  wo  arc,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men  T " 

But  the  movement  of  the  age  stops  for  no 
questioning.  It  long  ago  drove  religion'  out 
of  science,  echoing  Comte's  blasphemous  cry, 
*'  The  heavens  declare  no  glory  but  that  of 
Newton  and  Laplace,"  and  now  its  drift  is 
plainly  toward  Carl  Vogt*s  famous  paradox, 
that  *^  The  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver 
does  bile ;  "  or  at  least  toward  Mole8chott*s 
statement,  **No  thinking  without  phospho- 
rus." 

Whence,  then,  came  moral  convictions 

and  laws,  their  authority  and  sanctions  ?  For 
this  inquiry,  too,  the  age  seems  ready,  and  an- 
swers are  heard,  if  not  yet  complete,  still 
strictly  scientific  as  far  as  they  go,  and  which, 
like  I^place  in  his  Mechanics  of  the  Heav- 
ens, leave  out  God,  **  having  no  need  of  that 
hypothesis."  A  new  edition  of  James  MilPs 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  with  valuable 
notes  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Professors  Bain 
and  Findlater,  and  the  historian  Grote,  has 
recently  reached  us;  and  there  is  but  one 
book  in  the  world  that  treats  of  the  same 
subject  so  completely,  yet  so  independently 
of  every  metaphysical  or  theological  doc- 
trine. The  one  exception  is  Professor  Bain^B 
book  on  mental  and  moral  science,  which  be- 
gins with  the  human  body,  with  its  brain  and 
nerves,  and  builds  up,  out  of  these,  the  ho- 
man  mind,  will,  and  conscience.    With  the 
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theory  of  spontaneooa  gtnetftlkin,  wlikh  the 
Frenclj  pliilusopbew  vm  mofw  prcsBiug  eo 
vigorousW^  and  which  letiches  that  the  lowest 
forms  of  liiV*  are  coni'nig  into  being  every- 
where, when  wuj'mth  and  moisture  come 
togetlier ;  with  Mr.  Darwiii  to  point  out  how^ 
from  the  Bimplest  orgunio  germ^  belrigs  of 
ihc  highest  and  most  diversified  power  nmy 
come,  after  a  l«ng  series  of  gencratioiui,  by 
the  most  Dutursil  proce;^ ;  afid  with  Messrs. 
Hill  und  Bain^  to  show  how  the  mJnd  con- 
struois  iLself  out  of  the  seD^tious  and  organs 
of  the  frame ;  is  not  the  fiiblo  of  Prometheus 
verified?  Are  we  not  made  I  Is  not  the  mys- 
tery plucked  out  of  beiug^  and  the  secret  of 
the  gods  made  common  ?  Arcytncdes  wanted 
a  not*  (TTM  to  move  the  world  ;  the  modem 
philosopher  wants  uo  more,  to  nmke  one  and 
to  people  iL  But  the  kingdom  of  the  un- 
known  is  not  (."onquered  yet ;  ecieuce  miees 
more  new  questions  than  it  answers  of  the 
old ;  and  the  words  of  Muckiuto.^h  iire  true 
forever:  **Tiie  larger  the  sphere  of  light,  tlic 


larger  the    boandory    of   dorkaess   wonsd 
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end  of  the  yejir,  the  end  of  t^ie  fuurtit  ?i 
ume  sinec  her  reiunrection  io    a   new  lad 
immortAl  hfc,  seem  to  pruiuisei  scjentf  n%i 
respite  ?     Ah^    deiir    reader,    whaterer   sJi* 
aeeompUshes  only  indicates  how  much  ntor^ 
remainfi  to  do  ;  every  eicellouco  attmned  bat 
impeb  her  to  something  higher^  and  m  cm 
towurd  the  imattoinable.     We  propose  lode 
better  for  you  the  next  year  than  bcrctofoftt 
for  even  the  lati^faction  we  have  tAken 
cmr  work  lies  largely  in  its  improvement,  ai 
only  by  steady  progress  in  merit  can  it  kHf 
your  favor.     It  therefore  accepts  your  {aa^ 
eomplimentg   and   favor   with    uompbcency, 
and  saya,  with  Portia, 

**  TTiooifb  fifT  myself  alono 
I  woDld  nnl  be  ntnhitlcuft  in  my  vuli, 
To  wihh  my  sell  much  tHJttrr,  jet,  for  jou, 
I  would  be  trob'.etl  twctity  limes  mjscYft 
A  thousand  timc3  more  fiur ;  tea  ttuMUaad 
more  rich*'" 
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The  pensAiioiml  *'  interviewing ''  lo  which 
Fatheh  Hyacinth E  was  subjected  on  his  arn- 
val  here  from  Europe,  mn^t  have  astonished 
the  victim  who  liad  come  to  study  Anier- 
Scon  **  institutions.*'  The  renowned  Cartuelite 
preacher,  who,  among  other  nnme^  has  been 
ceiled  the  Beecher  of  Catholic  Frunce — what- 
ever may  prove  lo  be  his  *^  position  '' — tip^ 
pears  to  be  a  thorough  gentleman — earnest, 
modest,  and  i^incere.  lIis  Bij^courBC^  on  Uie 
relations  of  Christljutity  and  tlie  State,  and  on 
•^  The  Family^"  whidi  drew  such  throngs  lo 
Kotre  Daioe^are  to  appear  immediately  in  an 
American  drefs^  and  the  lopica  they  disenss 
cannot  fail  to  interest  American  readers, 

Tlie  strong  Interest  excited  in  this  great 
preacher  within  a  few  weekSf  has  led  to  many 
Inquiries  concerning  his  previous  history. 
The  newspaper  biographies  have  mentioned 
bis  youthful  fame  as  a  poet  We  present  In 
this  nmnber^  a  graceful  little  poem^  from  a 
French  journal  of  1843,  written  by  the  lad, 
Charles  Loyson,  at  t !ie  age  of  sixteen  years^ 

-^-  ■■  Tlie  New  York  Branch,  or  Cliapter  as 
it  ts  caller],  uf  the  Afnerkan  Ituiilute  of  Ar- 
ehUeeU,  gave  a  reception  to  their  friends  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  October,  at  their 
new  rooms,  No»  025  Broadway.  A  few  of 
the  iriemhers  exhibited  desiiu.^  of  buildinga 
just  completed  or  now  being  erected  by 
4hctn«  The  priiictpal  feature  of  the  evening, 
'^  7  '  '    _  t>rthe  AjchiU'clu- 

s-^  Chapter  for  the 
sijiiieurs  in   architec- 


ture  and  its  cognate  arts,   and  f^r  which 
tlic  Society  has  for  several  months  pa«t  been 
collecting    siLbacripUons,     fit  at    among     iti 
ovfik  mi^mbers  and  aClerw&rdi  fnicn  othcf&i 
who  appreciate  the  importmiioe  of  tlie  pubh 
benefit  to  result  from  the  Clnterpri«^ 
Residing  Room  displayed  a  wkeMoii  < 
beat   architectural   sertaU — Ame 
lish    and    French;     short    ad<lrrasa&i 
made  by  Messrs,  P.  B.  Wight,  RtisKH  i 
gis,  Jr.,  L  Oreen  PearK>ri,  and  Rev*  0.  ! 
Frothinghitm,  and  nmny  imporiiut  ^u^o 
tions  were  made  with  reference  to  the  prog 
re^s  of  architect ural  knowledge  and  the  cu 
tivntton   of  correct   prineipW   in    donicstt< 
and  public  buildings,  and   r 
eombinntion  of  pure  tttfite  wit 
These  suggestions^,  and  the  ti'« 
tivc  report  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Bloor,  tht?  SccrcUry^  ] 
will  bo  more  fully  considered  bereafurr. 

The   Art  CommiUcc   of   tlie  Un 

League  Chib  have  published  a  Report  on  I 
subject  of  that  great  desideratum  fur  »* 
York — a  permanent  Gailety  ami  _V' 
Ari^  on  a  aculo  **  worthy  of  the  ;: 
A  great  Datioa,"     A  meeting  la  cuin 
etiss  the  subject,  at  the  Club  tbcalri.\  on 
2a d  November.    Mr,  Bryant  U  cxpcclfd  I 
preside,  J»nd  Prof.  Comfort  of  Frinecton  CoI*| 
Lge  will  give  on  addreas.     It  is  czp 
that  eificicnt  measures  wiU   be   itiitiated  i 
this  meeting  for  orgAnidng  such  uu 
tigu  as  ^ili  ct;nimarid  geneml  Ititcresl  i 
confidence. 
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Fort^[.ji.A  workii  oil  Xifcturol  HiMtory  are  no 
Ioniser  tlie  doubtiul  coiitributioLm  to  kiiow- 
letlge  that  llicy  wore  Imlf  n  century  aj;o ;  for 
where  our  fathers  were  content  with  the  re* 
ported  results  of  enjpiiiciil  ecicucc,  gathered 
fponi  a  vmriety  of  uotruatworthy  aourcet^  by 
un^ieutifiecoixipiltti^,  wc  reject^  as  we  nhould, 
these  **  f»iry  tales  of  sc'ieiice,'*  aad  detoaiid 
facts  —  facts  of  the  latent  diaoorery,  and  he- 
yond  the  reach  of  perndTeolure.  And  here, 
•A  eL!<ewherc^  the  dcmaitd  has  created  the 
supply,  which  b  so  liberal  nod  wo  exceHeiit 
that  it  will  he  our  own  fault  hereafter  if  we 
are  not  familiar  with  tlie  leading  principles  of 
the  soieiioea,.  Goi^ctures  on  Chemlftry^  and 
Qitesses  at  Geology,  are  aa  much  out  i>f  date 
now  &3  GoMsmitb'a  "Animated  Kuture/* 
Bay,  iQ  Nuturul  History.  For  Natural  HiBtory 
itflelf,  however,  and  kindred  bnuieheii  of 
Btudy^  the  more  accurate  our  know  lodge  there- 
of has  become,  tbe  more  inte noting  it  has 
grown,  tbe  end  being  that  it  now  pQ«aes»eii  a 
clmrm  wbicli  liitbcrio  beJooged  only  to  poetry 
and  fiction.  Tbe  boat  writers  of  the  time 
have  wilbngly  lent  their  aid  towards  popular* 
King  Katunil  H  in  lory,  and  the  b4;dt  artidtd 
have  been  proud  to  illustrate  their  works. 
The  French  hare  of  late  token  the  lead  in  thb 
direetioDf  as  witoeaa,  amoog  others^  the  ad- 
mirahle  vol  nines  of  Fignier,  and,  more  re- 
oently,  MyJtierim  of  tk§  Ocean^  and  77ur  iJeserl 
Wffi'ld,  by  Arthur  Mangin,  of  which  MctRra, 
T*  Kelson  &  Sons  (Edinburgh  and  New  York) 
have  judt  published  an  Eijglijslj  versiim,  by 
the  ti-anaktor  of  "  Tbe  Bird "  of  Michelet. 
Wc  mention  thi>t  last  fact  to  remind  the  hap- 
py posaes«or  of  that  charming  work  tiiitt  M. 
Hangings  volumca  match  It,  and  stt^  worthy  of 
hemg  read  aloug  with  it.  To  be  sure,  M, 
Mangin  is  sot  so  original  aud  spiriluoUe  a 
wrker  as  Michelet;  neverthelea^,  we  have 
found  his  studies  of  the  ocean  and  the  des- 
ert most  delightful  reading.  He  dii^id«g  the 
former  into  four  books,  which  treat  rcipect- 
ively  of  "The  Histot7  of  the  Ocean,"  **The 
Phenomena  of  Ocean,**  »*  The  Marine  World,*' 
and  "Mail  and  the  Ocean/*  Which  of  the 
four  is  the  mo^t  attractive  depends  somewhat 
on  the  taste  of  tbe  reader,  who,  if  giTcn  to 
cOBmioal  stndies,  will  probably  prefer  tbe 
first;  to  natural  history,  the  third;  and  to 
iiwrte  and  adventures,  the  hist.  We  have 
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no  especial  choice  onr^*Iveii|  or  if  any,  it  is 
for  tbe  strange  growths  of  the  under-world — 
the  "counterfeit  pne^ientuieiiu'*  of  which 
are  very  admirably  rendeied  by  W.  Freeman. 
Tbe  highest  praise  that  we  can  p.iy  his 
drawings  ts  to  say  that  the  bc^t  of  thcui  arc  as 
good  as  thoao  of  Giaoomclli  in  '-  Tiic  Bird  \'* 
very  spirited,  too,  are  tbe  m  iriDcjiicci'S  of 
Noel.  **  The  Desert  World ''  i^  more  profuse- 
ly illustrated,  the  best  inuHtiAtiuus  being  hj 
Freeman,  who  is  evidently  at  borne  among 
the  '*  les^r  people  of  nature.**  liook  First 
ia  devoted  to  **The  Deaert!)  of  Europe  and 
Aflia,^*  AS  the  Landes,  the  Dune^  ut^d  the 
Steppes ;  fiook  Second,  to  '^  The  UesH^rti  of 
Sand,**  in  the  continents  just  named ;  Book 
Third,  to  '^FniiriciS,  Savannarn,  Pampas  and 
Lbinoa  ;'^  Book  Fourth,  to  *'  Tbe  Forests ;" 
and  Bo uk  Fifth  to  '*  PoUr  De^erts.*^  There 
is  a  world  of  istronge  interest  here,  but  not 
enough,  wo  coufesa,  to  make  mt  wish  to  re* 
call  the  time 

"  Wb«D  wild  in  wuodii  tba  noblo  lavage  ran  J^ 
or  to  sigh  with  Cowper, 

"  0  for  «  lodfe  lii  lottit}  vast  wllUcrnot  V* 

The  translator  has  done  bb  work  well,— In 
foot  a  tittia  too  well,  since  be  b vis  not  merely 
translated  whnt  wan  before  hini,  but  has  made 
rery  copious  additions  of  his  own.  in  order  to 
adapt  tbe  book  to  a  fancied  necessity — ^**  the 
wimtd  of  the  EagU.'ih  i-eader.**  He  should,  we 
think,  hiLve  leA.  it  as  it  was  ;  at  an?  rate,  ho 
should  have  dt-^tinguished  his  a'lditions  more 
clearly  timn  ho  lias  done,  and  should  have 
drawn  lc>s  in  the  way  of  quotations  from  the 
modern  English  poet^  wborte  verse  lias  ra- 
ther a  queer  look  in  the  prose  ol  M.  Mangiu. 

That  M.  IfiHigin  Inis  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ed the  Ocean, — that  he  has  scun^ely  touched 
upon  ita  mysturif^i^,  in  fact — will  smjou  he  per- 
ceived by  the  readere  of  Piof,  Scheie  Be 
Vcre*s  WbntlcrM  of  ihe  Deep,  which  bus  lately 
been  published  bj  Mesara.  G.  P,  Putnatn  & 
Son.  If  it  covers  lo^  ground  ihau  M,  Man* 
giu'S  volume,  it  is  full  and  to  tbe  point  in 
what  it  does  cover,  the  object  of  the  one  be- 
ing to  present  a  monograph  on  the  Ocean 
itself,  of  the  oiber  a  scrieii  of  mono;[7ruphs  on 
sundry  oceanic  subjects,  as  **Odd  Fish," 
"Pearls,'*  ^* Corah,"  »' Mme  Oyster,'*  etc. 
How  enjoyable  and  valuable  tbrse  papen  are, 
our  readers  have  had  on  opportunity  of  judg- 
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m^  during  Ihe  past  year,  when  ftcrpnil  of 
them  appeared  m  the  pages  of  Maoa.  Our 
private  criticAl  opirn%|]  is  that  thejr  are  excel- 
k'lil,  ritid  we  nro  }^itid  to  posss^ess  them  la  & 
pevmjttj»-*nt  foniu 

*'  Tu'i)  ^kct^nnii  arc  Ibori* ;  ane  1b  (»f  tb«  urtb, 

-^—  We  are  remlbded  of  thia  by  the  next 
book  we  tiike  up,  find  which  is  published  bv  *he 
AppletoiiA  aw  ibi*  tir«!t  of  u  seHca  to  be  cjtUod 
the  IJbmry  of  Wooders.  It  U  euiitbd  Me- 
/fO/A,  ArroiUfit^  Siorms^  and  Atuionpherie 
Phnmnena^  and  is  a  tranalation  by  VTUliam 
Liii'kljiiid,  wboCTiT  he  may  be,  from  tho 
Frpnch  of  MM*  Zurcber  and  MiirgollCv  What 
M,  Mangin  and  Prof,  Pe  Vcre  have  done  for 
the  deep  below,  thcae  gentlemen  and  their 
Inmshttor  hiivu  donc^  though  much  more 
briefly »  for  the  gi'eater  deep  above.  They 
lell  us  many  Diings  that  we  knew,  and  more 
that  we  did  not  know,  in  relation  to  clouds^ 
fogF»  mm,  hail,  8oow,  tlmnder-storms,  whirl- 
winds, auroral  lights,  shooting-atarp,  dust  in 
ihe  tt(jno.*pherc,  (but  wo  knew  enough  about 
that  before,)  how  the  ancientJ  foretold  the 
weather,  and  a  good  deal  that  lit  of  interest 
in  regard  to  practical  meteorology.  There 
are  some  twenty  illustratiouH  on  wood,  and 
ihey  are  considerably  abore  the  average  of 
dmwioga  In  works  of  this  kind, 

— ^  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  publish 
an  niuBtrated  Library  of  Wonders,  the  last  two 
ksues  of  which  come  mon?  f«trictly  under  the 
head  of  Natural  Hiatory  than  the  worka  we 
have  already  spoken  ot  They  are  entitled 
The  JnteUlrfettce  of  AnimaU^  from  the  French 
of  £rne«t  Menault,  and  AdventHrt*  on  tht 
Oreai  Hnniing  Groundn  of  (ftc  Worid,  from 
the  French  of  Victor  Meiinicr.  They  belong, 
as  we  have  observeil,  in  a  »erici?»  which  is* 
intended  for  popular  landing,  in  the  larga^t 
^eoBe  of  the  Avord,  and  they  thoroughly  falfll 
the  intention,  since  they  are  ^tire  to  interest 
any  reader,  no  oiatler  what  his,  or  Iter,  age. 
Of  the  two  volunicf^  before  n.<t,  that  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  animnl  world  \b  much  the 
be«t,  it^  matter  l>eing  the  moat  curious  and 
pcholnrly,  and  its  de^tguB  really  excellent. 
The  name  of  the  artist  Is  not  given,  but  we 
are  certain  that  he  h  a  Frenehmnu,  his  stti* 
dies  of  animabllfc  are  so  careful,  and  his 
touch  so  gniecfid  and  ^ore.  M.  Mounicr*fi 
book  will  delight  boy.^  hugely,  since  it  is  not 
only  crammed  with  adventuresi  of  famous 
hnntci%  among  whom  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  most 
not  bo  forgotten^  but  id  coarsely  illustrated 
with  huntiug-flcpnes,  most  of  which  nothing 
would  tempt  as  to  share, — not  even  oor  love 
of  Natunit  Hwtory. 


How  much  or  how  UtUc  of  their  owm 

experience  writ^jr?  are  apt  to  put  into  works  of 
fiction^  m  what  few  cxce^u  themselves  ud 
their  am  all  circle  of  personal  friends  ureable 
to  decide.  We  fancy,  in  some  imftuncc^i, 
that  f?e  can  separate  the  thread  of  pex>ona] 
narrative  that  rma  through  a  novel  from  the 
strand  of  imaginary  advcntorej  witli  wiuch  it 
is  intertwined  ;  but  in  others  we  are  com- 
pletely baffled.  We  feel  that  Tluickeray,  for 
iti^anee^  wa9  more  or  less  ihe  **  leading 
young  gentleman  *'  of  his  human  comedies — 
aa  CUve  and  Philip ;  and  we  believe  thai 
Dickens  intended  t4>  paint  ^omethiog  of  lum* 
self  in  David  Copperfield  ;  but  when  we  cotne 
to  noveliiits  of  lesa  genius,  we  arc  like  Lord 
Eldon  in  the  song,  *'  And  the  Chancellor  said, 
*  /doubt.'  "  Here,  now,  is  Mr,  Josr.rif  Eat* 
Tox,  whose  novel  of  Vltrufopher  Kcnrirk 
has  been  publii^hed  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Ptitaam 
k.  Son — we  are  at  a  lotsi  whether  tu  regard 
his  work  an  one  made  up  of  facti^  drawn  from 
hia  own  life,  or  as  one  in  which  there  \i  tit> 
basis  of  truth  whatever.  It  is  the  story  of 
an  English  Iad|  who,  running  away  from  hom^ 
and  a  hard  father,  drifted  for  awhile  in  th» 
fjuiel  anchorage  of  a  country  new9p!ip»»r  office, 
whence  he  took  to  the  etagc,  and,  luter,  U^ 
art,  and  still  later  to  literature,  which  h<* 
finally  found  remunerate  enough  to  live  by. 
His  talents  and  bis  good  humor  make  him  n 
fttvorite  wherever  he  is  thrown,  while  his 
manliness  and  self-relianee  bring  him  through 
many  trials  into  the  haven  of  good  fortune. 
We  know  this  last  fact  before  we  are  told  of 
it,  for  Christopher  does  not  begin  to  tell  his 
story  until  he  has  a  family  growing  ifr  around 
him,  and  is  that  un romantic  pe«onagc — ^"  a 
proi^perous  g**nllernan.''  If  he  had  any  Ihln^ 
remarkable  to  relate  we  should  hardly  credit 
it;  at  any  rate  it  would  not  inovfi  us  mtich, 
8ince  we  could  not  but  remember  that  he 
had  already  livoil  it  down,  and  left  it  behind 
him.  As  ho  has  nothing  remarkable  to  tell^ 
however,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  be  moved 
— except  pleasantly,  as  by  the  fresh n<^  of 
his  ftory,  and  the  air  of  verisimilitude  which 
he  cai^ta  over  his  character*.  Every  tiling  iii 
done  in  a  sketchy  way,  but  there  arc  sketch- 
es which  arc  somehow  preferable  to  fini*thed 
pictures,  and  these  of  Mr,  Hatton^s  are  among 
the  nnmber.  DickenB  would  have  made 
more  of  Chriiftopher  Kenrick*s  thcrtlrtcal  ad- 
ventures than  Mr.  Hatton  has  done,  but  he 
would  not  have  made  them  more  lifelike, 
nor  could  he  have  painted  Mi?s  Belmont  in 
more  engaging  colors.  Tom  Folgato  and  Mrs. 
Mitchlng  are  well  conceived,  and  the  pxdiifol 
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ef^lMde  ID  which  iliey  figure,  U  not  unworthy 
df  DlckcTis  iu  hill  youth.  There  is  aa  air  of 
(H^bness  about  "  Christopher  Kenrick,^^  as 
we  hjire  aairt,  while  as  n  picture  of  English 
protineisil  lif-%  it  is,  Wd  onj  surc^  entitled  to 
tin*  praKse  oi'  fidelity.  Mr  Hatton  h  set  down 
on  hh  Utle-page  as  the  author  of  "  The  Tal- 
kttta  of  Bart^jn/*  **  Ptppina  and  Cheeae," 
*He. ;  If  wc  are  to  look  upon  **  Christopher 
Kenrick  ^*  hi  t\m  light  of  an  autobiography, 
hi»  is  also  the  author  of  **  More  Worlda  than 
One/* 

Mr.  George  Mac  Donald  \»  a  num  of 

^aIua,  but,  like  many  another  mau  of  genius, 
mueb  of  his  work  U  U!-<?on«i(Icred  and  im- 
perfect. He  writes  poetry,  and  he  writes 
prodc ;  his  poetry  is  mofitly  of  a  mystic  and 
tlevotioaal  cliaraeter,  and  his  proBO,  with  the 
evceptioii  of  a  Tolume  of  semionB^  has  taken 
the  form  of  fiction.  What  he  knows  best  h 
tJie  common  life  of  Scotland,  and  he  ia  nev 
er  so  much  at  hom^  as  when  engaged  in  de- 
hneating  it,  a^  in  '*  Alec  Forbes  of  ilowgclen/* 
and  in  David  Elffinhrod^  an  earlier  work, 
which  Is  reprinted  by  Loring,  of  Boston. 
There  are  grave  faulL'4  in  **  David  Elginbrod," 
nA,  first,  that  the  chtiractor  ft-om  whom  the 
book  lakes  it^  name  is  by  no  menns  a  lending 
one ;  and,  second,  that  he  dies  before  the 
Htory  i5  half  finiiihed — a  solid  reason  why  it 
nhould  have  borne  another  title.  A  third 
futiU,  and  one  quite  aa  grave,  artistictilly,  ia 
the  whole  epiwdc  of  Crmnt  Halkar  and  hii) 
mesmeric  deviltries,  on  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plot  tum^  and  which  are  not 
only  abfurdintbeniselvc?i,  but  out  of  keeping 
with  the  refit  of  the  tale.  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
ii  too  simple  and  natural  a  writer  to  deal  with 
mysteries  such  as  he  has  attempted,  and  bad 
he  liifiened  to  his  good  genius,  it  would  bare 
wnmed  him  off  the  ground^  as  belonging, 
iif  old,  to  Mrs.  lUdcUffb,  and  now,  by  right  of 
conquest,  to  Wjlkie  CVjlline.  The  hero  of 
♦•Daviil  Kiginbrod"  i»  Hugh  Sutherland,  a 
young  Scotch  student,  whowe  bu^ine^ri  Is  to  be 
the  tutor  of  an  English  Ixid,  and  to  fall  hi 
lore  with  Kuphni^  a  strange  young  person,  in 
whose  blood  there  is  ii  strong  mixture  of  tho 
gypey  element  T\k^  licroine  is  Margaret 
Klipnbrod,  '*  of  that  ilk,"  whom  Hugh  teacfe* 
04  aa  a  child,  and  who,  o^  a  woman,  teaches 
him^-wluit  many  a  hvvo  of  romance  in  in 
need  of  learning — Love.  With  all  i«-  il<s 
fecta,  "*  David  Elginbrod  *'  could  only  Lave 
been  written  by  a  raan  of  geniop,  Uk«  Mr. 
Mac  Donald — sincere,  earnest,  and  with  a 
derp  rcligiou!?  fueling  in  his  nature*  Mr. 
Mmc  Ponntd  hu9  not  done  his  best  yet,  and 


will  not  until  he  has  learned  to  separate  the 
novel  from  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Epea  ^irgeot  has  written  what  he 

doubtless  couKidtrrs  a  poem,  but  what  wtj 
must  perforce  •onsider  a  novel,  »<inee  it$  in- 
terest, «;uch  as  it  is,  does  not  depend  upon  its 
poetic  qualities^  but  upon  its  plot,  it£  charac- 
ter, and  ita  intention.  It  is  called  The  Wo- 
mnn  vfho  Daredj  (Roberts  Brothers^)  a  title 
which  would  have  aignlfied  nothmg  in  the  lust 
century,  but  which  nowadays,  when  womrti 
genemlly  daits  bo  much,  givea  ns  at  lea»t  a 
hint  of  what  we  arc  to  expect  It  is  another 
of  the  many  attempts  to  solve  the  Wonuiu- 
Que^tion,  and  while  it  \»  not  the  best,  tt  is  by 
no  means  the  wor^C.  The  heroine,  Linda 
Percival,  Is  the  daughter  of  an  American  gen- 
tleman of  the  present  time,  and  an  EnglL«th 
woman,  who  Ls  his  wife  in  every  thing  but  the 
name,  which  «he  cannot  bear,  since  a  fruu<f« 
ulent  divorce  obtained  by  hts  hnit  wife  will 
not  allow  Mr.  Percival  to  marry  the  second 
time.  They  bring  Linda  up  us  befits  her 
station,  but,  with  prevision  of  what  might  be 
in  store  for  her,  she  is  taught  the  useful  as 
well  OS  the  ornamental  branches  of  women V 
studies.  And  fortimate  it  is  for  her  *  for  onr 
day  when  she  Ii  accompanying  her  parents 
on  a  pleasure  tour,  they  are  killed  by  a  mil- 
road  accident,  and  she  i^  thrown  upon  her 
own  re^urces.  The  first  thing  that  Linda 
dares  to  do  Is — ^to  work.  Her  early  education 
having  lain  in  the  direction  of  aj  t,  she  com- 
mences life  anew  as  an  iirti.Hf ,  and,  after  tbo 
usual  amount  of  porerty  and  struggle,  ia  suc- 
cessful enough  to  justify  the  duder,  who 
buys  her  pictures  in  having  copies  of  them 
multiplied  by  chromos,  a  fact  of  which  she  is 
ignorant  at  fir^^t,  but  which  she  afterwards 
uses  aa  a  trap  iu  which  to  catch  the  unscm- 
pulons  dealer  in  question.  The  second  thing 
that  Linda  dares  is — ^to  love,  and  the  occa* 
sion  seeming  to  demand  it,  to  make  her  love 
known  to  the  man  of  her  choice  — or,  in 
other  wordi,  sine©  she  would  not  have  dis- 
dained them, — to  pop  the  question  t  She  is 
not  refuscfl,  in  spite  of  her  boldness,  and  she 
should  not  have  been,  ^eing  a  strong,  brave, 
high-heiirtL'd  Httle  woman,  worth  a  dosen  of 
her  lord  and  master.  This  is  about  all  that 
is  important  in  **  The  Woman  who  Dared,** 
and  if  we  have  had  to  regard  her  as  a  heroine 
of  fiction,  rather  than  of  poetry,  it  is  not  so 
much  her  fault  as  Mr,  8arg«nt*a.  Ho  has 
written  five  tbotii^and  linea,  or  thereabouts;, 
of  fluent  blank  vitrne,  not  a  lin«  of  which 
lingers  in  tho  Okcmory,  wldlo  but  few  detain 
the  attention  t  moment  in  retdiog*    There 
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can  be  no  great  excisUeuce  without  evcu  and 
finished  wrUmgi  but  there  cati  be  evuii  and 
finiabcd  writiDg  wiihaut  greut  excellence.  If 
Mr,  Sargent  had  sufficiently  appreeiated  tliia 
fact  in  wriLmg  "  The  Womim  who  Dtired/' 
we  should  have  had  a  bett^-'j'  poem  or  noue  at 
all,     Ito  should  have  dared  Diure  or  Ihba. 

-•  If  the  vogiirics  of  the  human  intellect 
have  ever  takeD  a  more  absurd,  not  to  fuj  dis- 
giifltmg  form^  than  in  the  phenomena  which  at 
liisi  waB  baatilj  chiistened  SpiriinalUm^  we 
bavc  not  met  with  tt  in  the  cour&e  of  our 
reading.  The  eredulitj  of  the  Bplrituali^Ln, 
60  ealled^  is  as  utitouuding  a;s  the  ereduUty  ot' 
Matcrlalidts,  m  called,  the  extremes  on  both 
sides  meelLng  iu  an  illimitable  limbo  of  nou- 
aessG.  The  latest  Bpecimeu  of  Spiritual  ere- 
dulit]r  that  we  have  aeen  is  a  volume  eiiiitled 
Thf  Bavenpori  Brothers^  ( Boston »  Willium 
White  ii  Co.)  and  purporting  tw  be  the  hio- 
graphj  of  a  couple  of  ytiung  gentlemen  wh<i 
are  claimed  to  have  the  sing^lhl^  faculty  of 
unloosing  themselves  from  futhonw  of  rope, 
and  the  equally  pitjguhir  faculty  of  causing 
trumpets^  banjo^4,  iiud  the  like^ 

**  To  Bplit  tlio  oars  uf  melody 
And  bnjHk  the  Icgji  of  time."* 

That  they  do  ihia  feat  appi^ars  to  be  authenti- 
cated ;  btit  how  they  do  it  is  the  vcxtata 
tjucKttQ,  They  tliemselvea  dedam  that  it  i& 
by  the  meana  of  epiritg,  or,  more  slrielly 
speaking,  of  one  spirit,  who  rejoices  iu  the 
name  of  King,  und  who  asscji^  tlmt  he  it*  the 
ghost  of  one  Henry  Morgan,  known  iu  the 
early  annals  of  New- World  adventure  as  a 
gallant  buccanier  ;  but  skepticd  8;iy  that  it  i^ 
hy  such  means  as  jugglers  usually  employ  iu 
iheir  tricks.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide, as  we  havu  never  wjen  ttie  Davenport 
Brother?,  und  never  expeet  to.  They  are  be- 
lieved by  the  bio^nipher  to  have  a  mi^wiuu, 
btit  the  miikyon  which  underlies  the  untying 
*i£  ropc^,  und  the  blowing  of  trnmpets,  can 
hardly  be  worth  the  serious  attcntJun  of  in- 
telligent hum  an  beings.  Perhnps  it  ia  to 
make  money  :  if  in/^  we  suggest  a  couplet  of 
CowpcrX  which  exactly  sutu  the  case  : 
<*  And  Katterfelto  with  hb  hair  on  end 
At  hit  own  wcmdcrt,  wftndfring  for  h  ft  bttmd** 

Another  Fpiritual  publication  le  Death 

ami  tfie  After-Life  :  Eight  Evening  Leciurei 
on  the  Sufmmt'Lmui^  by  Andrew  Jackson  Dii- 
via,  of  which  Messrs.  William  White  k  Co, 
lira  thA  rii'dtihCfT  it  is  quite  as  absurd  a» 
Dnr^nport  Brothers,  and 
liable  as  an  exhibition  of 
Tbo  question  which  it 
jr  ia  one  of  the  prolound- 


est  interest  ta  all ;  one  which  Lad  alwajt 
troubled  tlie  wisest  and  beat  of  tnatikisd; 
And  one  which  catittoi  be  answered,  from  any 
knowledge  we  potiseai.  Whatever  our  crpia. 
ions,  and  we  suppose  most  men  Itare  opia- 
lons  of  some  sort  or  another^  to  regard  to  ibe 
future  life,  as  well  aa  the  present,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  ought  to  be  modefet  la 
netting  them  forth.  Not  eo,  however,  thiuki 
Mr.  Davis,  who  is  as  certain  that  be  knowi 
what  death  ia,  aa  we  are  that  he  does  not, 
and  who  makes  no  more  of  mapping  out  the 
"  Summer-Land  "  tlian  we  would  the  flower- 
l>eds  in  our  back-yard.  The  "  Suiumcr-Laod** 
is  somewhere  on  a  line  with  the  Galaxy,  asd 
consiats  of  numerous  islands,  the  namee  of 
which  are  given  in  numerous  unknown 
tongues.  One  of  these  ialauda,  wbicii  Mr. 
Da^oti  says  ho  saw,  while  in  m  clairvoyant 
state  in  Bullklo,  twelve  years  slnoe,  ii  called 
"  Akropanainede."  There  is  a  spring  in  it 
named  '*  Porilleum,^*  (why  not  Petroleum!) 
there  is  a  **  Hospitalla,^*  (wliich  we  have  no 
doubt  is  needed;)  and  a  number  of  teaeL- 
er-physicians,  who  are  named  "  Apo^ek** 
Elsewhere  wo  ^d  the  island  of  *^  Eosalk,** 
near  which  is  a  group  called  **  Eatelkw,** 
whereon,  says  Mr.  Puvi^  kre  a  band  of 
Greeks,  who  met  there  soon  al^  tlieir 
arrival  in  the  Spirit-Land  to  c«lebfifife  the 
advent  on  earth  of  Plato*8  doetrtoe  of 
the  Deity,  ineluding  his  theory  of  **  Ideas.** 
Other  islands  are  "  Poleski,''  "  Aliom,**  and 
"  Lonalia.*'  Enough,  however,  of  Mr.  Dm/ 
geography  of  the  "  Summer-Land."  For  the 
cmployTnentj  of  its  inhabitants — they  are  ai 
numerous  as  were  their  employtnents  while 
in  the  lle«ih^  and,  mostly,  in  the  saune  dhvc- 
tioas,  the  poet  singing  thciT,  aa  here;  the 
painter  daubing  away  viith  shadowy  polort ; 
and  tlic  sculptor  moulding  hU  images  out  of 
imaginary  day.  Their  religion  is  the  ftiioe, 
the  heathen  clinging  to  his  idols,  the  phllofo- 
pber  to  hia  abstractions,  while  the  Turk  dal- 
lies as  ftforctime  witli  his  Uouri.  Also,  there 
is  a  world  of  niuBic,  cosmtoil  opcrsi)  to 
wbieh  the  longest  of  Wagner^is  would  barfly 
serve  for  an  overture. 

If  this  appears  irreverent,  the  Invvvreoce 
is  not  ours,  but  Mr.  Davis' ;  if  it  appear  non- 
sensical, the  noivjenae  U  his,  and  not  ooa 
For  ourselves,  we  saj, 

•«  And  %  ai  holiest  man  have  daerand,  Ibam 
A  land  of  MniU  beyond  the  aabla  ibon^ 
To  ibama  tbe  doctrbie  of  the  8addafse«» 
And  •ophtrtsmadly  vatn  with  datttooj  lore.** 

it  cannot  be  the  **  Bummer-Laqd  **  of  Mr« 
Davis  and  his  following  of  Spirituallata, 
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It  is  related  of  Ifl&mh  Thomas,  the  gct- 

ter^up  of  the  old  Fai-mera*  Almanac,  that  on 
one  orciiaion  he  was  wnitetl  «pon  by  the  pHii- 
ter^ft  boy  to  know  whut  kind  of  weather  ahoidd 
be  set  up  fur  the  Fourtli  of  July  of  the  enflu- 
jog  yeiir,  which  Homehaw  was  left  a  blank  in 
the  "  copy."  **  Rain  !  hail  I  snow  !  '*  eiclaim- 
cd  tb«  imte  olmnnac-maker,  whose  mighty 
mind  waa  husyjuiit  then  with  matters  nearer 
at  hand.  **  Kain  !  hail  I  anow  \  '*  was  forth- 
with eet  up  for  the  next  Independence  Day, 
and,  strftDge  to  »ay,  that  triple  form  of  dirty 
weftther  really  occurred  at  that  time,  greatly 
to  the  reputfttion  of  the  astonished  weiithcr- 
prophei,  and  tbe  cireuliiiioQ  of  his  Almanac 
In  future  yeara.  We  hare  uerer  heard  that 
any  similar  prediction  of  bia  canae  true,  but 
if  be  were  liirmg  now,  and  the  printcr'a  hoy 
wero  to  ask  him  what  to  set  up  for  any  day 
in  November,  or  December,  he  might  safely 
MY,  *^  Cliildren's  bonks  1  Look  out  for  chil* 
dren*9  books  I  **  It  will  be  Chridtmas,  or 
theroahoiits,  before  the  storm  will  have  ex- 
hausted itself,  Iboiigh  the  earliest  juTeniles 
of  the  present  year  have  alrettdy  been  pub- 
lished, dropping  in  on  \\s  now  and  then  like 
the  cftrbe^i  flaked  of  the  wintry  snow.  Let  us 
see  what  fmmc  of  them  are. 

First  comeR  The  Myttie  Btll^  by  E.  J. 
Kunt/o  {is.  1\  Putnam  &  Son),  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  Fairy-Land,  and  such  au 
oae  as  ia  not  every  day  brought  to  the  light. 
We  hardly  know  bow  to  classify  it,  for  while 
it  l^ai  nmeh  in  common  with  tbe  fairy  lor© 
of  Germany  and  France,  it  is  distinct  from 
bothf  as  it  is  from  that  of  England  and 
AnaeHciu  Not  to  puzzle  our  hend^,  however, 
about  il«  ^ncrtlogy,  let  ti<*  say  that  it  is  an 
original  story  of  a  little  fairy  princess,  wbo?e 
heart  was  a  mystic  beU»  the  tinklinga  whereof 
were  audible  t-ven  to  mortal  eara.  It  rang 
when  she  was  merry,  which  was  most  of  the 
time,  and  it  tolled  when  she  waft  aad,  which 
was  hut  seldom ;  for  she  was  beloved  and 
caressed  by  the  dwellers  of  the  world  in 
which  she  lived,  the  birds,  the  bot^s,  and  all 
tbe  tiny  people  of  nature.  She  was  likewise 
beloved  by  a  bcatilifnl  prinoCt-^not  a  fiiry 
prince,  but  the  son  of  ad  earthly  king, — and 
also  by  the  dwarfish  son  of  a  wicked  magician, 
who  swooped  down  upon  her  one  day  in  a 
dragon-chariot,  and  bore  her  away,  no  one 
Vnew  whither.  Dow  they  Bought  her  far 
and  near, — ^Frinec  Amurath  and  Noblefalcon^ 
Bir  Chattering,  the  magpie^  Owly,  the  owl, 
and  Dory,  the  mouse,  and  how,  after  many 
wonderful  adventures,  they  found  her  in  nn 
enchanted  Ooldeii  Garden,  and  teseued  her 


and  brought  her  home  agaln^this  is  what 
Mr.  Kiintzo  has  to  tell,  and  t:Ila  so  much 
better  than  we  can  hope  to  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  it  after  him*  We  are  not  precisely 
children  ourselves,  or  only  *'  children  of  a 
large  growth,"  but  when  we  hiy  down  *^The 
Mystic  BeU  "  we  recall  a  stanza  of  Words- 
worth ^s  poem  *'To  the  Cuckoo,*'  which  ex- 
presses what  we  wlnh  to  say,  at  any  rate,  what 
we  feel, — better  than  any  words  of  our  own : 

^  And  1  caa  listen  to  tkce  jot, 
C»u  lie  upon  the  plivin 
A  till  li»t«!ii,  till  I  do  bcsfct 
Thiit  ^Idcm  tltoa  again.** 

A  charm  lag  book  is  Nidvodh  aytd  hit 
Three  Mafjif*  Wmah,  by  E«  Prentiss,  of  which 
McsifTS.  Roberts  Brothers  are  the  publishers. 
It  has  a  fairy,  or  ruther  f^uperanturul,  element 
in  it, — BO  far  as  the  three  wandH  are  Gon< 
cerned,  but,  with  that  exception,  it  is  a  tale 
of  human,  thpugh  we  can  scarcely  say  of 
real,  life.  N id  worth  is  the  son  of  a  poor 
coupk\  who  having  the  power  of  wishing 
good  luck  for  him,  wish,  first,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  turn  tiny  thing  he  touches  with  his 
wand  into  gold ;  but  ibnt  ftiiling  to  make 
either  him  or  them  happier,  tlicy  wi*h  again 
that  he  may  become  suddenly  learned ;  but 
that  failitig  in  turn  to  make  tliem  happier, 
they  wish  once  more,  or  Nid worth  does, 
who  accepts  what  follows  the  possession  of 
the  third  wand,  whereupon  is  insoril>ed  the 
airople  word  **Lotk."  What  befalls  Kid* 
worth  in  boyhood  and  manhood — his  three 
experiences — is  the  substance  of  the  story, 
which  is  delightfully  told.  The  moral,  that 
it  la  better  to  love  and  bo  loved,  than  to  be 
rich,  or  wise,  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  has 
seldom  beca  so  well  put  before. 

A  good  man  J  writers  have  attempted  to 
make  children  relate  their  own  lives,  but  few 
with  such  success  as  Jclik  Goitraud,  whose 
Littfe  Bofn  Story  has  been  translated  by 
Howard  filyndon,  and  published  by  Messrsi. 
Hiinl  k  Houghton.  It  U  a  Fn»neh  boy  who 
is  supposed  to  bo!d  the  pen,  and  he  writes 
whilt  hundreds  of  children  would  write — ^if 
they  only  knew  how — the  record  of  his  every- 
day life  for  a  few  years,  ond  that  of  hid  t»Jster, 
Margoton,  with  what  happened  in  their  own 
family  and  the  little  town  where  they  lived, 
and  aflterward-i  ut  Parisi  and  London.  There 
is  not  much  more  in  it  th.m  in  the  play  of  a 
child,  but  somehow  It  possesses  a  charm 
wliich  tbe  Ijfelnbors  of  men  and  women 
often  Inck, — a  charm  which  carries  un  through 
three  hundred  sprightly  pages,  and  almost 
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makofl  us  eUlldrcn  asraio.    The  Ulu^tratloiu 


the  dISiirent  chipter^,  irhicb  are  iborough)|rj 
cbiLdLCtenatic  oC  Kreiich  life  mid  maiUQer& 


Ln^RATORE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 
(  Moatlily  Koiee  prvpareMl  for  Pntium'A  MBeastD& 


Tbe  parUciiliira  of  tlte  Bjroo  BCAudiil 

haro  reached  (fcrniiiD)%  atid  the  lUerary  presA 
there  comments  very  iVcoly  QH  the  st^temoai 
made  by  Mrs.  Stowp.  The  eridenc«  is  pro- 
jiotitice^i  misatia  factory,  &nd  tbe  pubbcution 
of  the  nrtide  condemned.  Max  Schl^ogor^ 
who  residea  in  London,  ind  is  a  personal 
fi'ieud  of  Lord  Wcntwortb,  writer  two  letters 
to  tbe  Cologtu  GaxeUt^  aggeriiojir,  on  tbe  an- 
tbority  of  the  latter  gentleman,  that  the 
faiuily  poflncftscs  no  documents  jufitifyiog  the 

I  charge  ag^amst  Byron.  Tbe  German  critics 
pronounce  the  attempt  to  subn^uintiat^  the 
ehorge  by  passaged  IVom  *'  Manfred ''  and 
^  Cain  **  untenable  according  to  any  rational 
psycbolo^cal  rbeory,  Moruo?er»  they  oun- 
sider  that  Lady  Bvfon,  by  her  Hbare  in  the 
destrtjcfiou  of  tbe  \i^^CH  aiitolHograpbVf 
bound  bcrsdti  theucefortb,  to  make  no  acou- 
MtiOQ  ogain^t  btm ;  and  her  comtuunication 
10  Mrs.  Stowe  wa»,  therefore,  a  violation  of 

'  bor  aacred  duty  to  bb  memory.  There  foema 
to  be  no  writer  in  (lerniaiiy  who  accepts  the 
'*  true  Btory  '*  aa  true, 

Robert  von  Schbigintvrcit  baa  pub- 

liBbed  8omc  interesting  penoiiul  reminiBceneei 
uf  liumboldt.  So  far  as  tbe  philoBOpber'0 
habit 0  of  life  may  be  supposed  to  throw  any 
b'gbt  upon  bis  remarkable  health  and  lougev* 
ity,  tbe  details  are  curious*  It  uppcani  that, 
although  be  ntept  but  Hctle,  he  remained  in 
bed  KB  long  OiS  most  perHona.  He  woa  nccus^ 
tomcd  to  regular  bonra  of  study,  and  a  cer* 
tain  tmbroken  routine  of  life.  He  bad  no 
tatte  for  mere  recreation,  in  early  life,  and  it 
id  not  known  tliat  he  ever  danced,  or  played 
a  game  of  card^.  Durini;  bin  travels  he  oo- 
caaionally  Fuioked,  but  rather  for  the  purpoae 
of  keeping  olf  mabvrla  or  tno^uitoa^  tiian 
from  ftuv  pleasure  in  tbe  habit.  He  always 
ate  heartily  and  drank  wine  in  liberal  measure, 
taking;  a  large  gla&3  of  Borgiindy  every  day 
at  1 1  A,  II.,  in  addition  to  hifl  share  at  dinner. 
In  Ibis  respeet,  and  in  bia  fondness  for  over- 
heated roomii  during  the  winter  season,  be 
reacmblcd  Goethe*  During  the  lost  sixteen 
Tears  of  bis  life  he  never  walked  out,  yet  hi« 
health  was  not  affected,  either  by  sedentary 
habiia  or  tbe  close  atmoiipbefe  in  which  be 
lived.  His  voice  was  clear  ond  bU  eye  bright 
to  the  last,  and  bis  death  came  naturally  from 


the  gradual  exbaustion  of  tbo  phyeioal  fda^ 
lions. 

In  the  general  passion  for  celebmtta 

tbe  centcnniiil  btrth-days  of  great  men^  Ik  is 
sioguhr  that  the  £3d  of  August  was  allowed  tu 
pass  without  notice.  On  that  day,  in  th« 
year  1769,  was  born  at  Montbeliard,  on  ib« 
eastern  frontier  of  France,  Geoiges  Cuvii 
Although  bis  researches  kuve  been  eomewfiii 
cast  into  shadow  by  tbe  results  of  later  in- 
veetigatlon^  and  much  of  \m  theory  has  bccti  _ 
set  aside,  the  impulse  which  be  gave  t^i  3 
logical  science  has  always  been  gratefully 
Bcknowletiged  by  bis  followers.  As  one  ^ 
tbe  bblhs  of  '60«  and  one  of  the  "  Dead  of 
'32,*^  bis  memory  was  certainly  en  titled  U» 
some  notice. 

Mr.  Jitrahan  anuounces  **anftw  book  "' 

by  Tennyson,  but  without  tlie  probable  date 
of  its    appearance.     Mr.   Btrakaii    also    an* 
nonnces  **  a  Coticordanco  to  the  Writings  of 
Mr.  Tennyson/  yet,  at  the  same  time,  Puch 
a  concordance,  with  a  ssligbtly  diflTeicnt  title — 
**  ofthe  Eutii-e  Works  of  Alfred  Tconys^n  *— 
by  D.  Baron  Brightwell,  has  just  been  i^sord 
by  M^xon   and  Sons  I     Whether  tbo  lati 
'work  bits  been  transferred  and  is  to  b^r 
Issued  by  Mr.  Strahan,  \a  not  stated;  but  such 
is  probably  the  explanation.     It  in   a  larg^ 
octavo,  of  477  pages,  in  double  columujt,  and 
closely  printed.     Tbe  fact  of  such  a  publici 
tion  is  a  proof  either  of  Mr.  Tcniiy=<jns  Aston 
ing  popuktityor  tbe  defective  memory  uf  hi 
readdrt. 

^  The  first  volume  of  a  ue*  bwlorical 

and  biographical  work,  entitled:  *^  John 
Calvin:  bis  Church  nnd  State  in  Geneva/* 
has  just  been  pubh»bcd  in  Leipzig.  The  au- 
thor, rroC  Kamp^chulte,  is  a  Catholic  Ilia 
worlL,  however,  is  pronoun eod  by  the  critics 
to  be  di^ar,  tbougbiful,  and  inipattiat,  and  his 
narrative  style  receives  the  bighciit  praise. 
All  the  original  documenta  now  in  exit^tence 
have  been  con^nlced,  and  a  moss  of  new  and 
curious  tliuatrative  detMilsare  supplied,  giviui; 
a  very  real  picture  of  the  atute  of  uHairs  in 
Geneva,  under  Galvin^s government.  In  some 
respect  it  Isa striking  counteryiaitto  Buckle's 
description  of  the  discipline  of  Uie  iksotttsb 
Church. 

^^  A  history  of  French  Llleratttro,  writ- 
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ten  (in  French)  by  a  Swedish  officer,  Lieut- 
Col.  Staaff,  has  already  passed  to  a  third  edi- 
tion in  France.  It  is  in  three  Tokimes, 
covering  the  period  from  the  year  842  to 
the  present  time.  The  author  designed  it 
originally  for  the  use  of  his  Swedish  country- 
men, and  was  persuaded  by  Sainte-Beuve  to 
issue  it  in  France. 

^'Voltaire  et  la  Soeiete  FranfaUe <m 

XVlll'^*  Siede''  is  the  title  of  a  new  bio- 
graphical work  by  M.  Gustave  Dcsnoires- 
terres,  three  volumes  of  which  have  now  ap- 
peared in  Paris.  The  first  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  Yoltaire^s  youth ;  the  second  to 
his  intimacy  with  the  Marquise  de  Gbatelet 
and  residence  at  the  Chateau  de  Cirey ;  and 
the  third  closes  with  his  departure  for  Pots- 
dam. The  author  has  devoted  much  labor 
to  the  examiuation  and  comparison  of  dates, 
and  has  fixed  the  facts  of  Voltaire^s  life,  in 
their  succession,  far  more  correctly  than  his 
predecessors.  His  pictures  of  French  society, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  without  which 
no  biography  of  Voltaire  would  be  thoroughly 
intelligible,  are  also  very  clearly  and  vividly 
drawn. 

Tlie  first  **  Faust-book  "  is  believed 

to  be  that  published  by  Spies,  in  Frankfurt,  in 
the  year  1587.  But  one  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal edition  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  and 
this  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  A  republication,  to  which  the  varia- 
tions of  text  found  in  the  edition  of  1690 
have  been  added,  has  just  appeared  in  the 
little  town  of  Zerbst  The  English  transU- 
tion  was  published  in  London  in  the  year 
1688,  and  the  first  French  translation  in 
1598. 

The  publisher  Campe,  in  Hamburg, 

tfias  come  into  possession  of  the  literary  re- 
mains of  Heine,  which  will  be  published, 
about  Christmas,  in  a  single  volume,  edited 
by  Adolph  Strodtmann,  whose  excellent  life 
of  the  poet  was  recently  completed.  Among 
the  poems  left  by  Heine  there  is  a  metrical 
narrative  of  considerable  length,  in  the  manner 
of  his  **  Atta  Troll" — the  unrhymed  trochaic 
measure  of  the  **  Song  of  Hiawatha." 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals published  in  Paris  at  present  is  851. 
Of  these  89  are  political,  79  Roman  Catholic, 
22  Protestant,  7  Jewish,  29  educational,  95 
devoted  to  jurisprudence,  46  medical,  90  agri- 
cultural, 48  philosophical,  4  masonic,  and  9 
spiritualistic  I 

—  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  which 
has  lately  been  published  in  Italy  is  the  Life 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  by  Domenico  BertL    It 


is  based,  for  the  most  part,  upon  original 
documents,  including  a  complete  account  of 
Bruno*s  trial,  discovered  by  Berti  among  the 
Venetian  archives.  The  philosopher's  life 
of  exile  and  imprisonment  for  the  truth's  sake, 
from  his  birth  in  1648  to  his  fiery  death  at 
Home  in  1600,  is  most  impressively  related. 
The  volume  deserves  reproduction  in  other 
Umguages. 

Joseph  Lehmann,  the  editor  of  the 

Magazinf&r  dULUeraiur  des  A-uslandu^  says 
of  the  concluding  volume  of  Carlyle's  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
German  translation:  "The  work  of  Carlyle, 
as  already  has  been  admitted,  is  no  historical 
masterpiece;  but  it  furnishes,  nevertheless, 
like  all  his  writings,  a  profusion  of  suggest- 
ive thoughts  and  intellectual  entertainment. 
In  the  midst  of  his  bewildering  luxuriance 
of  fantastic  digressions  and  trivial  anecdotes, 
we  oflcn  come  unexpectedly  upon  a  brilliant 
beam  of  light  which,  to  our  surprise,  illumi- 
nates and  makes  intelligible  a  hitherto  ob- 
scure portion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
reader  is  often  out  of  humor  with  the  book, 
but  if  he  once  reads  his  way  into  it,  he  can- 
not easily  lay  it  down." 

Dr.  Schneider,  of  Bonn,  has  publish- 
ed an  academic  dissertation,  which  has  a  very 
curious,  though  purely  literary  interest  After 
a  careful  philological  study  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  Dante's  verbal  peculiarities,  including 
many  to  which  a  mystical  meaning  has  been 
given,  were  simply  occasioned  by  the  neeei-' 
iUy  of  rhyme.  He  has  made  a  collection  of 
instances  wherein  Dante  violates  the  gramma- 
tical forms  of  his  day,  changes  accents,  intro- 
duces archaic  expressions  and  employs  the 
Latin  element — ^never  in  the  unrhymed  text, 
but  always  in  the  terminal  words  of  the  lines. 
The  same  feature  has  been  already  noticed, 
we  believe,  but  never  before  so  carefully  and 
thoroughly  investigated. 

"  Letters,"  says  Goethe,  "are  among 

the  most  important  memorials  which  a  roan 
can  leave  behind  him ; "  and  no  literature  is 
80  rich  in  the  correspondence  of  authors  as 
the  German.  The  latest  contribution  thereto, 
and  one  of  the  most  delightful,  is  the  corre- 
spondence of  Adalbert  Stifter,  whose  German 
prose  is  almost  unparalleled  in  its  grace,  deli- 
cacy and  purity  of  form.  The  volume,  pub- 
lished in  Pesth,  Hungary,  is  edited  by  a  friend 
of  the  author.  Stifter,  who  is  scarcely  known 
to  the  English  reader  (we  believe  only  two 
of  his  stories  have  ever  been  translated),  was 
a  mUder  and  brighter  intellectual  brother  of 
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Hawthorne.  A  Bohemi&D  hj  birih^  and  the 
son  of  a  poor  linen-weaTer,  he  was  educated 
by  a  honeToIcnt  priest  After  hia  studies  at 
Vienna,  he  was  appointed  private  tutor  to  the 
pn^sent  Prince  Hettenucb^  a  situaHoa  whieb 
he  held  for  ten  years.  During  thii  lime  he 
became  known  both  na  nn  author  and  a  land* 
ficape-painter.  In  1849  he  was  tippointcd 
loBpeetor  of  8choolii  for  the  province  of  Up- 
per AuBtria^  and  settled  at  Lini,  where  ho 
died  in  1867,  at  tbe  age  of  6t.  As  a  man  bo 
wsA  ihy,  ailcnt,  moody,  and  conAervatire  La 
hU  tastes.  His  stories  have  hut  a  eilender 
thread  ofplot^  but  their  style  is  so  exquisitely 
limpid,  picturesque  and  poetical^o  charged 
with  pure,  harmonious  color,  yet  witli  an  nti- 
dertODC  of  graver  thoupbt,  that  they  have 
already  become  classic,  alttiough  of  too  fino 
and  rare  a  texture  ever  to  he  popular.  His 
letters  are  »aid  to  be  cfiuully  fuscinaiing. 

Herr  Adolf  M tiller  has  published  in 

Leipzig:  "Faast.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Act»» 
us  the  Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust."  In 
his  nnnouDcement  the  author  modestly  says : 
*^tho  greatest  German  poem,  which  has 
hirherto  remained  a  fragment,  needs  to  be 
shaped  into  ;i  completed  whole  '  (!)  One  would 
Buppose,  from  tliis  expression,  that  Goetho 
iiimsclf  hud  never  writteti  n  Beoond  Fart  of 
Faust,  which  makes  tbe  poem  *^a  completed 
wholt?/'  liut  when  we  know  that  duriog 
Gfjcthe'fl  Ufe,  a  young  German  author  wrote 
to  bini  dcj nan  ding  bis  plan  for  tbe  Second 
Port,  in  onler  that  he  might  write  it,  and 
flAve  Goellic  tbe  labor,  we  are  less  astonished 
at  such  phenomena.  This  is  the  Mcotul 
"Second  Part'*  of  Faust  whkh  has  been 
published  in  Gennany  within  sir  mouths  t 
We  lind  no  bioiihir  appeanmccs  in  English 
Literature — unless,  indeed,  we  choo?e  to  re- 
member Mr.  Martin  Karquhar  T upper's  com- 
pletion of  Coleridge's  '*  Chri^tabel.'' 

Prof.  Carl  BruhuSj   director  of  the 

Observatory  at  Leipzig,  has  hit  upou  a  novel 
pUm  for  a  *' scientific  biography^*  of  Hum- 
boldt. The  first  volume,  devoted  to  the 
events  of  Humbuldt^s  life,  will  be  wi^tten  by 
Bmhus  himself,  A?e-Lallemant  and  Fiirster, 
The  second  volnm^^  cotitttiniiig  the  results  of 
llumbuldt^s  scientific  studies  and  researches, 
will  he  thus  divided :  the  field  of  lueteorolegy 
and  hydrogrnphy  will  be  treated  by  Prof* 
Do  re  (Berlin) ;  physiology  by  Du-Bois  Rey- 
mond  (Berlin) ;  zoiilogy  hy  Prof.  Canis  (Leip- 
zig); botany  and  the  geography  of  phiiits, 
by  Griesebtich  (Gtittlngeii);  geoloj^y  and 
mineralogy  by  Prof.  Ewald  (Berlin);  geog- 
^*s\xv    t,y  Dr^  PcBchel  (Augsburg);  astron- 


omy and  mathematical  geognpby,  by  Pruf. 

Bruhus;  and  magnetism,  by  Wiedemi&fi 
(Carlsruhe).  Nothing  eonld  better  iUustrmte 
tbe  variety  and  imfmrtanee  of  ilusnboldtt 
etudics  than  tlus  list  of  coiimietitA.ioni 

Brockhaus,  in  Leipxig,  bu  pablblKd 

a  collection  of  letters  writlen  by  Humboldt 
to  Bimsen.  In  one  of  tb<*in,  writt«a  in 
March,  1B&2,  occurs  tbe  following  prophecy, 
already  realizeti:  **  May  ibe  Byzantine  despot- 
ism of  the  Ely  see  (Napoleon  III.)  soon  again 
illustmte  the  truth  of  the  history  of  all  ogeah— 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Nemesis  — the 
triumph  of  Bight  and  Truth — will  not  fail  I 
Unfortunately  I,  the  young  gray  head  of  83^ 
must  Biiy,  with  Benjamin  Constant :  *  Jt  nV* 
ffnom  pas  que  ItM  prinripu  turviwrami^  maia 
moije  ne  mit  pat  U  pnndpej' " 

The  new  Life  of  Shelley,  by  William 

Michael  Rossetti^  h  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. It  will  be  a  two- volume  work,  and  will 
contain  several  unfmblisbed  poems  of  Shel- 
ley, including  additional  portions  of  bis  loh 
completed  tragedy  of  **  Charles  I."  A  aaitis- 
fitclory  biography  of  Slielley,  however,  camiot 
he  written  until  the  suppressed  volmnes  of 
Mr,  Hogg,  and  the  materials  ia  that  gentle' 
mau^a  possession,  may  be  used. 

Among  the  more  important  EngliiK 

announcements  are:  Vola.  XI  and  Xfl  of 
Froude*s  **  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall 
of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar^ 
madi,*' — which  complete  the  work:  The  Au- 
tobiography of  Edward  Woriley  Montague 
(son  of  Lady  Mwry),  the  title  of  which  prom- 
ises n  great  deal;  Eisiory  of  the  Nonnan 
Kings  of  England,  from  a  new  Collntion  of  the 
Contemporary  Chronicles,  by  Thomas  Cobhe; 
ikiid  Dean  Hook's  Life  of  Reginald  Pole.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Blxon^s  second  volume  of  *^Her 
Maje9ty*s  Tower  "  enjoys  a  Ut^  nUe,  and 
the  orders  for  Tennyson^a  new  voltuae  tat 
unprecedetited  in  number. 

Taine's  fifth  and  concTuding  vohtiiic 

of  the  History  of  English  Literature  15  enli* 
tied  *'  Xc*  C&nte/ftporaiTui^*^ 

The  scholar  Welekcr  baa  left  behiDd 

bim,  among  other  valuable  mannacriptj,  an 
autobiography  of  his  etirly  life,  which  wai 
written  by  a  friend,  from  his  dictation,  ia  the 
year  18ti4,     It  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  sou  of  the  philosopher  Fichie, 

Prof  Im  maun  el  Herrrrmn  Fichie,  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  "  misccUaneoita  papers 
upon  Philo90[>hy,  Theology,  i^tid  Ethics.** 
His  prtncipnl  characteristic  Is  described  by  a 
critic  as  *'  a  tendency  to  clhic  Theism."  The 
clearness,  coherence,  and  warmth  of  his  t tyle. 
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as  exhibited  in  his  **  Anthropology '*  (pub- 
lished aboat  ten  years  ago)  also  give  an  at- 
tractive character  to  these  recent  papers. 

—  A  lale  German  periodical  reviows  ten 
Tolumes  of  humorous  poetry  in  one  lot  The 
humor,  however, — to  judge  from  the  speci- 
mens given — is  not  of  a  dangerous,  or  even 
diverting,  character.  Sinoe  July,  twenty- 
seven  volumes  of  sentimental  poetry,  some 
of  which  is  really  diverting,  have  b^n  pub- 
lished in  Germany. 


Of  the  erection  of  monuments  in  Eu- 
rope there  is  no  end.  The  last  are :  Chopin, 
in  Warsaw;  Oustav  Schwab,  in  Stuttgart; 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  Liegnitz ;  and  Mar- 
shal Keith,  in  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire. 
The  last  was  a  gift  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to 
the  birthplace  of  the  old  wan*ior,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  in  1768.  Geneva 
has  also  erected  a  monument,  symbolizing 
the  incorporation  of  the  little  republic  with 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  1815. 

The  great  prize  of  100,000  francs, 

offered  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  best 
work  of  art,  has  been  awarded  to  the  archi- 
tect Due,  for  his  restoration  of  the  Paisal  de 
Justice.  The  selection  was  not  made  until 
afler  fifteen  ballotings. 

The  work  going  on  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  of  the  Pineus  (AUiens), 


has  already  brought  up  a  bas-relief  and  a 
statue  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
former  is  considerably  damaged  by  incrusta- 
tions of  shell-fish,  but  the  Utter  is  perfectly 
preserved. 

-— «-  Thiers,  the  historian,  possesses  a  col- 
lection of  engravings,  which  is  valued  by 
connoisseurs  at  800,000  francs.  His  mother- 
hi-hiw,  Madame  Dosne,  assisted  him  in  dis- 
covering and  securing  the  best  works. 

-**  The  Duchess  Golonna,  who  has 
Adopted  the  name  of  **Marcello"  for  her 
sculpture,  sent  three  works  to  the  Exposition 
at  Munich — a  sphinx,  Bianca  Cappello,  and  a 
Goigon.  The  latter  has  been  purchased  for 
the  Kensington  Museum. 

—  The  Sultan  has  ordered  that  an  Arch- 
SBological  Museum  shall  be  established  in 
Constantinople.  Essad  Effendi,  who  is 
charged  with  the  management,  has  already 
commenced  excavations  and  researches  in 
different  parts  of  Turkey.  There  is  a  rich 
unexplored  field  in  Asia  Minor. 

Queen  Victoria  has  presented  to  the 

Royal  Academy  a  bust  of  herself  by  hbr 
daughter,  the  Princess  Louisa. 

—  The  Chevalier  Salazaro,  director  of 
the  Picture  Gallery  m  the  Museo  Borbonioo 
at  Naples,  has  discovered  a  crypt,  with  very 
ancient  Christian  frescoes,  under  the  church 
of  St  Michael,  in  Capua.  The  paintings, 
which  are  apparently  by  no  ordinary  artist, 
are  in  excellent  preservation. 


.CURRENT  EVENTS. 

[our  beooed  closbb  motsmbbr  1.] 


I.   IX   ODIIRAL. 

Europe  is  waiting  for  the  death  of  a  dck 
Frenchman,  and  France  is  preparing  for  the 
revolution  which  is  to  celebrate  his  fnneraL 
Perhaps  the  Piinco  Imperial,  like  his  father, 
will  come  to  the  United  States  for  a  while. 
He  can,  however,  live  in  Europe  if  he  chooses, 
and  very  likely  in  France.  Whatever  else 
shall  happen  to  him,  it  is  not  probable  that 
one  human  being  really  believes  he  will  be 
Emperor. 

Meanwhile,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
French  opposition,  particularly  of  the  Repub- 
licans, are  diuly  opener  and  bolder.  The 
'4  liberal "  newspapers  have  even  begun  to  be 
impertinent  to  the  Empress,  calling  her 
•*  Madame  Bonaparte,"  "  the  wife  of  Napo- 
leon in.,"  etc.,  opposing,  so  to  ^ak,  the  un- 
civil to  the  military.  The  op^position  were 
particularly  offended  by  the  Emperor^s  post 


poning  the  meetmg  of  the  French  Legislature 
from  its  constitutional  date,  Oct  26,  to  Nov. 
29.  There  were  even  reports  of  Republican 
plots  for  a  rising  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  said  that 
in  consequence  military  preparations  were 
promptly  made  and  annoimced,  and  that 
Marshal  Bazaine  was  to  have  commanded  the 
French  army  against  the  Paris  mob.  He 
would  have  fired  grape  at  barricaders  with- 
out hesitation,  compunction,  or  economy. 
The  political  situation  is  also  further  compli- 
cated by  industrial  troubles,  the  striking  sys- 
tem having  been  applied  to  some  extent  in 
several  of  the  great  French  manufacturing 
dties.  The  French  funds  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive. Altogether,  the  European  political 
situation,  keyed  mainly  for  the  moment  upon 
France,  is  one  of  dubious  and  apprehensive 
expectancy.  Tet  Eugenie,  who  had  once  set 
out  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
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and  bttd  returaod,  rMomed  b«r  journej,  and 
bafl  by  tlu0  lime  BUbatanCiallj  oompletod  it. 
It  19  impo^bte  to  e&y  how  much  truth  there 
ts  ia  the  reports  of  ptans  and  proposals  for  a 
geooral  Earopoan  diBanuameQt.  They  may 
b«  merety  schemes  to  promote  temporary 
oonAdeoec  ;  but  the  very  fttiggeation  U  a  step 
ia  the  right  dirtictiozL  The  plan  ia  aa  procti- 
cftble  115  it  is  wise  and  right,  and  would  be 
the  giiaatent  advance  e?cr  madu  in  Chri<rtian 
dviltzaiion  and  in  the  buppineas  of  Europeati 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Spanish  affuin  are  second  in  interest 
amoD;^  the  eventa  of  the  month.  They  are, 
however,  coufuecd,  embroiled,  bloody,  and 
dai'k.  The  Regency  has  been  diligently 
peddLing  the  Spanbh  crown^  but  haii  foond 
no  cuBtomer.  The  latest  story — not  an  al- 
together improbable  one — is,  that  there  t^  a 
tendency  to  unite  upon  an  invitation  to  the 
Duke  of  Ijenott,  a  younger  son  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  at  pretient  a  boy  of  fifteen,  at 
school  in  EBglandj  in  charge  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  Pending  the  question  of  kingship, 
the  repuhltcanS)  duiing  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  perhaps  with  tlie  help  of  CurlisLi  or 
other  interested  parties,  caoeed  a  number  of 
somewhat  disconnected  and  armed  risings  in 
Oatalonui^  Aragon,  Valencia^  and  Andaluaia. 
These  liave»  however,  aceompliishcd  nothing 
exoept  trouble,  eoi^t,  and  bloodshed ;  the  most 
■ignificant  cose  of  hostilities  beitig  an  actual 
cannonading  of  the  beautiful  old  city  of  Ya- 
lencla,  after  much  reluctance,  and  the  con5«v 
quent  surrender  of  the  insurreciionista  who 
held  iL 

In  other  part*  of  the  world  there  baa  been 
little  to  chronicle  ;  the  usual  memorandum 
of  more  or  less  rcTolution*  6r  fighting  in  Mex- 
100  and  South  America,  covering  mos^t  of  what 
need  be  sdrl  Lopez,  with  admimble  resolu- 
tion, has  made  another  Btand  at  a  remote  place 
calied  Sun  E^tanblaua,  iuHtead  of  fleeing  Into 
Bolivia  and  giring  up  the  question  ;  and  the 
Count  d*p]u  hai!  followed  him  iigaiii,  afYcr 
waking  only  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion;^, and  ap[mrentiy  with  an  equal  deterw 
mination  to  make  a  full  end  of  htm.  A*  for 
Hnyti,  thero  seem^  no  rea-^ori  for  preferring 
either  of  the  parties  who  are  devastating  ot 
paralyEing  either  portion  of  that  great  and 
rich  Island.  But  iu  the  llaytian  part,  the 
Government  paper  money  baa  fdlen  to  the 
flubatantially  repudiated  condition  of  eighteen 
hundred  for  one,  ao  that  a  barrel  of  pork  costa 
6fi,0(50  papt-r  dollars, 

I  The  Cuban  inaurraction  still  holds  out, 
wad  with  no  great  change  of  appcjiranoe^. 


Both  partietr  are  a  good  deal  eihauf<«d; 
Spain  ia,  howerer,  obatmately  putting  troops 
into  the  Island,  haa  once  more  (tn  rt»ply  to  a 
courteous  indirect  proffer  fro!^  the  VmVtd 
States)  Tery  decidedly  refused  to  pArt  with  tl, 
and  ia  at  present  altogether  the  stronger*  It 
Congress,  at  itii  coming  acdsian^  ^outd  tr- 
verse  the  present  attitude  of  the  tTnited  Stairi 
toward  the  two  parties,  the  profpixt*  would, 
however,  be  very  much  changed*  Aa  f t  U, 
the  detention  of  the  Cuban  privateer  at  Wil- 
mington is  a  severe  stroke  to  tJie  inancvee* 
tioniiits. 

Within  the  United  States  the  faU  eleclioai 
are  ahowlng  a  substantial  continuance  of  th« 
political  predomitULOce  of  tlie  Republloan 
party.  The  statementa  made  in  th^e  columns 
a  month  or  two  ago,  of  the  proper  price  of  gold 
and  the  natural  morement  of  it,  tia?e  Tief  a 
confinncd  by  it^  quiet  fall  from  130  or  12(1,  at 
the  time  i^pokcn  of,  to  127  or  128  at  this 
present  writing.  It  is  justifiable  to  exp«et  a 
steady  dedine  from  month  to  month,  until 
110  or  112  is  reached,  provided  Mr.  Boutweli 
continued  to  contract  the  public  debt,  u 
heretofore,  at  from  |6,0<M),00t)  to  |a,0<»0,000 
a  month.  It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  this 
policy  tendi;  to  make  money  rather  tight,  and 
to  confine  bu-Hinesa  withlu  eaotjotts  limits; 
yet  the  difficulties  of  the  United  Slai<^  ondpr 
this  poliey  are  the  difficultae*  of  an  honest 
man  ccouomixing  resolutetj  In  order  to  pay 
his  debts.  They  «re  an  honor  and  a  benefit. 
The  attempt  of  Messr-*.  Flsk,  Jr.»  Jay  Gould, 
Corbin  and  others,  during  September^  to  re- 
verae  tbid  natural  course  of  the  money  mar- 
ket by  means  of  one  of  tho^  con^piraciea 
called  a  **  corner,"  was  properly  exploded  by 
the  Government,  which  at  the  enticAl  moment 
smaahed  the  cocnerera  by  fiinging  foor  miUioQ 
dollars  of  gold  upon  tlieir  hcacUi  A  subM> 
quent  attempt  to  show  that  President  Grant 
was  in  some  ivay  interesttjd  in  tlili  dlarrputa- 
ble  scheme,  though  virulently  and  obstinately 
pushed  by  one  or  moitj  New  Tork  iicw»> 
papers,  uiterly  broke  down,  and  the  gfcat 
silent  soldier  stands  before  hij?  rf>untry  as 
clean  from  corruption  a^  he  doe*  fro»n  cow* 
ai'dice*  But  it  hns  been  chargod  that  bU 
brother-io-law,  Corbiu,  and  hhi  appointee, 
Gen<  Buttet^eld,  17.  S.  Treasurer  at  ^ev 
York,  wore  interested  in  the  combinatton. 
The  latter  has  in  con«eqnence  thought  fit  la 
resign  hi;*  poet^  and  the  former  has  iv^iigixcd, 
it  U  said,  some  of  Ida  ptopt?rty — liaving  lo»t 
instead  of  gained  by  hia  part  to  the  apcNrala- 
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In  Sociology^  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
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|ro<H]  begiiinhg  hws  btHiQ  nmilc^  of  seieiitifio 
T«s«rch  inta  the  problems  of  practical  Ufe» 
by  tho  Ameru'iin  Sociul  Science  Cotigr«88| 
which  met  at  New  York  Oct.  2e  ;  a  body  of 
«iinie«t,  aeniiible,  m\d  i-oergotic  laborers  and 
tbhikerg,  Th«  remalo  movement  hiL<i  aIbo 
Jidvaiiced ;  the  Hiirtford  ConveDUon  of  Oct, 
2*th  ma  J  ha  reckoned  the  first  ossumptioa 
cf  the  Jendership  at'  the  movement  into  the 
b«iuds  of  strong  and  rejapeclablc  worlccrd. 

n,   rSlTKD  STATKl*, 

Oct.  2.  T!io  Cuban  pnvatccr  Ilormt  (or 
Cuba)  la  ;5"Nzed  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  by  the 
U.  S.  autboriiiw.  She  had  Auiled  from  New 
York  Fotnc  time  before^  had  parti j  fitted  for 
itea  at  Halifax ^  held  secured  &  supply  of  coal, 
tnd  had  received  her  new  nationality,  hev 
c&pLah)  (lliffj^hiA),  and  cren',  at  sea.  But 
the  coal  proving  unsuitable,  sbe  waa  obliged 
to  call  at  WitmiDgtou  for  more,  and  wan 
promptly  taken  pusscB^Ion  of. 

Oct.  L  Very  heavy  r.ims  having  fallen 
along  tho  Atlantic  coaat  from  Virginia  to 
Maine,  during  the  two  past  days^  many  de- 
structive floods  and  frei-bets  take  place, 

Oct.  S,  Ei- President  Fi*uukUn  Fitirce  dies 
at  his  home  in  Concord,  N,  H.,  aged  sixty  ♦ 
five. 

Oct.  8.  PreBidenL  Grant  Issuea  his  Procla- 
mation, appointing  Nov*  18lh  a  day  of  Na- 
tional Tharikft^iviug, 

Oct.  9.  Cousidcrnble  fcari  nre  felt  in  Now 
York  that  curiam  predictions  by  an  English* 
man  named  Snxby,  of  vory  high  tides,  will 
prove  true,  and  some  iitfsoDa  remove  prop- 
erty stored  near  ibcj  tide-level  along  the 
doelvi3»  The  proposed  phenomeuoD,  however, 
doc<9  not  occur.  Like  uppreheui^iooG  and  di^- 
appointmeuta  are  ejcperienced  od  porta  of  the 
English  consL 

Oct.  12.  Gen.  Geary,  Republican,  is  elecled 
Governor  in  IVnnsylvauia  by  obotit  4,(KjO 
mnjoijty  over  Packti\  Demociatic.  In  Ohio, 
ilayes,  Republican,  h  elected  Govomor  by 
about  8,000  majority  over  PciidleionT  Dem. ; 
and  in  lowa^  Gov»  Merrill,,  Republican,  U 
re-elected  by  about  30,000  miajority. 

Oct.  18.  F^iiher  Hyacinth e^  a  distinguished 
Ji-eneh  Caimelite  monk  and  preacher,  ar- 
rives in  New  York,  having  left  France  after 
notifying  the  general  oJ'  his  Order  that  he  will 
not  obey  him  nor  the  Pope  in  certain  mat- 
ler». 

Oct.  22,  Kx-Pniflidcnt  Andrew  Johnson  h 
beaten  in  the  TenncBisee  Legislature  in  a  cori- 
tejst  for  the  C.  S,  Senatorship,  Hon.  Henry 
Cooper  bi'ing  elected  by  a  miyority  of  four. 


OcL  22.  A  slight  but  dlitinct  earthquake 
is  felt  through  a  large  part  o(  New  England, 
from  about  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Portland, 
Me. 

Oct.  26.  The  finBt  seesion  of  the  Americiin 
"  Sociul  Science  Congrcaa,"  takca  pliiee  in 
Sew  York.  Important  and  ftignilieant  papers 
arc  read  by  Piof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  on  Indus- 
trial Schools;  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwigbt,  on  the 
Public  Chariti«*ft  of  New  York ;  by  Mr.  A.  R, 
Rpoflbrd,  Librarian  of  CongreSi*^  on  **  The 
Public  Libraries  of  the  United  StaU»3,"  etc, 
t^tc. ;  and  the  ujeeiiog  i^  agreeable  and  pros- 
pcroua. 

Oct.  28.  A  Women's  Suffrage  Convention 
meets  in  Hartford.  Besides  Miad  Anthony, 
Mrs,  Stanton,  etc.,  there  were  present  as 
ppeakera  or  en  courage  r^,  i  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  high  ability  and  i^tanditig; 
including,  for  iuislauce,  Rev.  N.  J.  Burton, 
ex-Governor  Bawley,  ex-Seuator  Gilktte,  etc., 
of  Hartford  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cuinminf^^,  of  Middle- 
town  ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  etc.,  etc. 

Nov.  1.  The  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  decreaiied  during  tke  month  of  Octo- 
ber by  |7,S63,Sd2  75. 

Ill,   FOREIOK, 

Oct  5.  Martini  law  is  proclaimed  in  An- 
dalusia and  Catalonia,  In  consequence  of  the 
per^atent  activity  of  the  Republicans. 

Oct  13,  Chat  lea  AugUBtin  Saint-Bouve,  the 
celebrated  French  critic,  and  a  Senator  of 
Franco,  dies  at  Paris,  aged  65.  He  is  buried 
without  religious  ceremony. 

♦ct.  14.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  receives  the 
EmprcM  Eugenie  at  Constaniiuople  with 
great  spteodor. 

Oct  16.  After  an  informal  f'iege,  a  foroc  of 
Spaniah  Republican  insurgentti  in  Valencia 
finally  surrender  unconditionally  to  the  army 
of  the  Goverimieut,  but  not  until  ufter  the 
city  had  been  vigorously  cannonaded. 

•ct.  2X  The  Earl  of  Derby  dies,  iu  hia 
7Ut  year.  He  waa  a  genlteman,  a  man  of 
fine  literary  culture,  an  nncomprombiug 
arlatocnitj  and  a  powerlul  debater;  and  wan 
for  A  quarter  of  a  century  the  leuder  of  ihc 
Eogliah  Tories,  yielding  iiL^  po^i  into  the 
Imnda  of  Mr,  Dtem^^b  a  *^ew  years  ngo. 

Oct.  26.  The  meeting  of  the  French  Legis- 
lature, legally  fixed  for  thia  day,  i^^  postponed 
by  the  Emperor  to  Novctnber  29.  Tlie  Re- 
publican members  couautt  as  to  an  attempt 
to  assemble  in  accordance  with  the  law,  in 
order  to  rebuke  what  ihey  as^^rt  to  ho  au 
uneoujititulionul  ii^e  of  power;  but  they  do 
not  venture. 
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The  PrktM  in  tku  List  are  fjr  ct&th  UtitneJf  uaUu  otktrwUe  *sprt9ae^ 

Abbott,  S.  O.    llie  History  of  Jo^ph  Bofiaparre.  Kini;  of 
Naplc*  and  of  Italy.   illu»tr    16010,  pp.  191 »    N,  V,  /Air- 
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AtUinSv  G.  F.  A(;?Jia^tcrof  Ene-  tfinift,  pp,  159.  IkHtmi^, 
Fittds^  i?sgft»*f  t&*  Lfi.    §t,oo;  pap ., JO  e. 

Ahn^A  <Tmiaii  HandwniJng.  Bding  a  Coimianiofi  to 
every  tlcrniAn  Ctrammar  and  Rcadcf.  With  Note*,  Hy 
W.  Grauert.    Hvn^  pfk.  63.     N.  Y.     jf.  Str^rr,     Hd«. 

Algsr,  /t,  H,  Rnugfi  and  Rc:idv.  A  Stf*ry  of  die  N.  V. 
Neir»Uoy».     inno,  pp.  300.     iWlnn,  /-i!«i^/«^.»»,|t.-JS 

—  Luck  and  Pluck  ;  or,  John  Oaldeyi^  IiihentJince.  i^mo, 
pp.  300,     Bu^lnn,  LoTtH^ ....,...*,,,.,.  $1 .  50 

A\M\K\c  TOK  i87<x  App1ulon*ft  llluAtnttcd.  EdiU  by 
Ml«<  Swvin  Fenirnore CtKJiJcr,  f*'//^  Htmtr,  by  Daric^', 
Feiuij^  H'^ganj,  etc.  Roj'n].  Sv-o,  pp.  4S,    N.  Y.  Af^Utmt. 

JPC. 

—  Tim  Art-Avnc,  With  IHusti'.  by  Uarfcy.  Gilbert,  Ey* 
tmi^,  »n(J  cKlien.     Royal  Svo,  pp.  7a.    JIottiiR,  FhitiM^ 

-^  Tke  C  \itiouc  F A»m,v,  for  the  IT.  S.  for  1S70.  1  amo,  pp. 
too.     N.  Y.  Catk,  Pub,  Sec.     Pip 35  c. 

—  Family  Chmstiax.  tsino,  pp.  60.  N.  Y.  <4wf.  Trad 
SfC.     Pap.  .».,,'* , 10  c. 

—  Josh  IlitajNGs''  Faxmbic's  Alui.'WAx.  8TO,pp.  33.  N.  Y. 
Car/rtt*m , , .....95c. 

—  NATiftWAL  TutfranAKCB.  xSmo,  pp.  64.  N.  Y*  /»'#»/, 
7>w/.  5^.    Pap 10c 

Alpha.     JS>^  Phelp*. 

AiifiJtCAX  Hoi  sEwiFK  [Tiih)  and  KitcKcn  Directory.  Cont 
Onif.  And  Valuable  Recipes  in  all  the  yariouii  Branched  of 
Cookery  :  togiethcr  vnth  a  Cdlect.  of  MisoelL  Recdpt»  *nd 
Ilircctiuns  relate  to  ihe  Duti«  of  fioawwileiy.  ijsod. 
N.  Y.  iJwr*  S^  Fitz^fTAlH.     Pap.  35  c. ;  bd*. . . . .  .s<»  c- 

Andersen^  Hant  Christian.  The  Two  Baronesses.  A 
Rumu.nct:  from  the  DaiiLsh.  Authfu^x  iLditi^t*.  Svo,  pp, 
^1,    N.    Y.    Hurd is*  H<fMS^itft**.. '-$1.75 

Appl^ton,  Z,  I,  Verbessrrte  prakti«he  Au^^prache-Hl'Ic- 
ihode,  die  Englijichc  Sprache  in  knrzester  Zeit  Lmen, 
Schreibai  und  Sprechen  ra  lemm,  i,  Cm«u».  ismo, 
pp.  t44.     N.  Y.  Chruttrn ftp  c. 

Aabiene,  J.  H.  M«ffl«  d\  Hist,  of  t1t«  Rcfonn»doW  m 
the  Ttme  of  Qdvin.  VoL  V.  Englandf  Geneva  aod  Fcr- 
rara.     ismo,  pp.  nt^-iii,  470,     N.  Y.    Cttrter |a.oo 

Addubon^  Barr.  Farnou^s  Old  Fairy  Tales,  in  Words  of 
one  Syllable.  I.  Ctnderclb  and  oiher  StoHc».  11.  Pu*s 
in  lltxju  and  other  Stories.  111.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
and  oihcr  StoH».  IV,  Aladdin  and  other  Stories.  4 
YuU.  i6mo,  each  pp.  3o3«  with  opI.  lUtisir.  N.  \ .  Al- 
ifH  Br^.    Iabox95.co.     Per  vol .....fnaj 

Auerliachf  B.  German  Tale^  From  the  German.  With 
an  Intnid.  by  C  C.  Shadcford.  \Hantiy  IWitmr  Srrift. 
Yul.  VI L)  Sq*  i6mo,  pp.  xv.,  353.  Lloston,  Kohtrtt  Bn^t, 

|koo 

Ajreif  *G*o.  B.  How  to  Paint  Photographs.  Svo,  pp. 
124,    Phiia.     BrturmaH  ^  W^iitvm ....$i.5» 

Back  Coukt  fTiw).  Hy  the  Author  of  The  Chioajiun  in 
California.  Illuscr.  tStna,  pp.  ya3.  Fhiht.  /V^.  Puh. 
C^tn..... 7SC. 

BalfooT,  Mr*.  O.  L.  *•  Scrub**  ;  of»  the Poor-htMise Boj'^s 
I  ifii  iitart  in  Life     iBmo,  pp,  8j.    Phila.    A.  MartifM. 

♦5C. 

BaJiaE-Goald,  8.  The  Ori^  and  Development  of  Reli- 
^iit(«  HcbeC  Pa^rt  L  Hea^theoism  and  Mosjusou  Roy. 
a va,  pp,  422.    (London!     Phila.    i^iffitttait* ...... $4.50 

Barnes.  J,  Sv,  Ll«tit.  C5«fii.  Submaxine  Warfare.  Helen- 
live..  '"■"  ■'  '[;  afuJl  and  coai|;dcie  Hu- 
U>ry  >  ^^'cdo.  its  Ejnpk>>-ment  in 
War,  rr.  lUtistr.  8vo,  pp.  733. 
N'    V.      -    ' fS'*» 

Bartb.  0.  O  f  the  Rock.     Fratn  the  German. 

\i\\x*tr.    iSi  PhilA.     yVrj*.  Bd.f/PuM. 

S5C. 

—  *                                111  Giri     From  the  GernmA.    IQiutr. 
I.    Pftt^,  Bd,  ^/ Pubt 45  c. 
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BMch«r,  Brr.  Beazr  Wvd. 
8vo>  pp.  46d.    N.  V.  F^^d  ^  C0. 

Bexijxsk  Kchcx  Die  tiigliche  L'n  ^  _  . 
Deulschen  :  The  German  Echif^t  a  Gtiule  A»  GtfMaaCa*- 
viO'jiatkin.  Ivd.  by  J.  tL  Worraan.  rano^  p^  »^  K. 
Y.    BarHfs , » «,.,,,.  ft.n 

B«ri«aa,  J.  H.  rM,B.)  T>ie  HV.mflDOpathic  Tiii^ii  d 
SyphUis*  Gonorrhir^,  -  j?a^  *»dl  Urkwivj  Pb- 
ei«es.  Revised  wjth  J.  U.  P.  Imi^JLD 
lamo,  pp.  970.    Phila.  ^       ,    ij\i. .*...^fs4» 

BiBue.  l^e  New  TetaznenL  A  Literal  TnmA.  hmk  te 
Syriac  Pcihito  Ver*i(!>ft.  By  Jacnet  ftf  ttrdod^  D«D.  JUnt 
fd.  5\o,  pp.  515.     N.  Y.    Cflrfcr.  ,,,-*.,   .....^^fB 

BiU,  I«edyard.  A  Winter  k  FkwkU.  iUmtrmimd.  imam, 
pp.  a^5.  N.  Y.    IVMfl ^ /^TaJ^mk ...,...$i_ff 

BntTHDAV  STt)iriirs.  6  voU.  a4nou  €jODt»  Ttff  IKilMii . 
Yoonc  Sapphire:  Truth  aod  Lo%«:  WaaaiocB  GiN£ 
Yoitns  Ft&hermaxi ;  Two  Fawns,  ttodoa^  JC  ftdrr/,  Ift 
box $|.1» 

^)of1lM>x^  B,  Kn  Glad  Gut  :  i»r.  The  Happy  Boy.  ATA 
of  Norwegian  Peasant  life.  From  «he  Nenpegtm,  wiA 
Ponr.  of  Author,  xsmo,  pp.  jaow  BB^aoa^  jAfr, 
Fratuit  i5^  C** * .* , .§i.<i» 

Blaikia,  W.  G.  {D.D.)  Life  and  the  True  LicM :  m,  A« 
Bible  atul  C~;cneral  Hi4»'*ry  latertocfccd.  xjEaok,  pp  47^ 
N.  V.  (EdinM  X  r#-^i/^  *t.  Cm., #1.7$ 

Blmat.  G.  W.  Pilot  Lam  and  Harbor  aad  QoaraaiBe 
Ree:<tbti.)ii«  of  ihe  Port  vf  K»  Y,  ftict  VP^  ij^  X.  Y- 
if/«^/d*  O.     Half  roan ft.^ 

BoTOft,  A.  A.  Mmu;iI  of  Practice  m  dke  CfOMt  Cbam  aC 
the  United  States,  with  Rule*  and  F«r^.  8t^  np.  i^. 
Albany,  Jf.  C.  i////^  *-  r<».     Shp  "^ 

BrintoOf  Dan.  G.    A  Guide-Book  |a 
South,  for  Tourists,  Ijivalid%  aad  I 
•f  St.  John'i  River.     34  mo,  19.  ij(^  ' 

Brookes,  Jaa.  H.  (D.D.)    May  C3iriiBa»tiaDocy  i 

pp.  i44<  Sl  Louis,  7:  Ifl  . Vr/jullxhr.  6b  c.  ;  paf>. 
Bryaixl,  W.   O.    Letters  of  a  Traveller:   w,  Neto  «f 

ItiinfTi  Seen  in  Europe  and  America.   A'#vr  e«tif«    lansii. 

N.  Y.  Putnam  &*  Sifn ., %%Mm 

Banyan,  J.    The  Piignrn's  Progress.    WifA  a  Liit  of  ife 

Author*  by  R«b.  Southe)'.     IQustr.  inaow  pa.  acvi  >«1 

Boston,  //.  ^-f.  Yeumg  ^  Co fcfo;  u]l^#i.aa 

— k    Srf  abo  Dyer,  and  Nursery  Bihte  BnoHi 

Bardatf,  Oh,    Life  of  K      ~  -.?  Great  Wokn  H»- 

tarandCuidc.  larao.  r^  ^  O. *..... -$i.f| 

Bnrk,  Jamea  H.   Fi»t  ^  Married  Life :  «r.  Hot 

to  AviVjd  Fir* I  t>i*cord3..     It*  wLich  is  ;    '  "    * 

nud  Pc.ice  Offcrini;.     ittoo,  pp.  jow. 

gttte,  Pt^HHs/mrd ^  C0 -**., 

Oampbell,  Emma  F,  B.   Better  than  Ri>tiei ;  <r,  >f4l 

Treasure.    ?6cno,  pp.  336.     PhOa.     C4>«nn^^»r«.. 
Oarraad.     S*e  Scgur. 
CTbamborlain,  F.  B.      Barbara  St.  Joka.     tUm^  |^  j(^ 

I'hUa.     ^[^arr^iw' A *.*-.... , 'f>-*| 

Obamberliiv   P.     Amenc^in  Coonnoii    Law,    «cbi^  «• 

every  kind  of  Businesis  i  with  fuO  Instracsmis  ^kI  rtacti' 

cal  f  orms  adapted  lo  all  States  of  the  Ua 

99  r.  Hartford,  O.  D.  Case  ^  Ca.  By  Sokwj^ 

QhapUa,  Mrs.  J.  D.     Out  of  the  WadenKia.     *mm. 

Boston,  H,  A.  Vmmmjt^  Ca.., ,.,*. ..♦♦.»» 

OhalUSt  Mary  D.    IfJll  rirrlr*!  IniTitoM  iir      ]€w 
ton,  H.A.  Vtrnn^  &»  t> *. 

—  ChdKs  Senes.  •%  %ols.  i6a)n.  Cont.  Molly^«  BlUe; 
Climim  :  friEc  Wu^c^tc's  Work.     B*«Mn.  H.  A.  T^ 
A' C0.  tn  bojt -"$4.9*:  pcri 

CmitsTorHiJi  KF^rpinf .    f^rf  H.ittoit. 

CcMnnrasATtoKS   t 
maa-Americati  '  Ny  Prt!£  A.  /.I 

(In  80  »«nu*aKi  :  v^  L    Laroa  #«ik  1 

Bo.    ^."t.  F.Cfnuud.     r^-N^..  "* 

Otwlay,  L.  O.  (AM.)     A  Te^lHook  of  Oie«M«y. 
Modem  and  System.   Explamaoik  oC  tiK  ]~  '^ 
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cipfcs  of  the  Science.  Adapted  to  Uie  use  In  Wgh  Schooli 
and  Academic*.      ixmo,    pp.    353.     N.    Y.    ScriJ^ner^ 

O^irwtN's  Nit£T  .StcRiK-Oi.  6  vqU.  iSmo.  Cont.  Little  Tot'ft 
Le«.«on ;  KifthdJiy  Party ;_  Bc-uic  and  the  Squiirel^  ; 
Children  at   Play:    Whuttltnf  Horace;    Jamie  and   hit 

l*ony.     Itoston,  .t,  /*'.  iJrattt.    In  box » . . . f 4-50  : 

per  vol. ,. , 73c 

CorKTi'-s  (Ymp)  or  Mohtr  Cwisto,  A  Companion  to  the 
Count  of  Motite  Criitlo  by  Alex.    Dumas*    Zvo*     Phibi* 

l*gttrton.    Pap , %\,oci 

Orock«r,  U.  H.  wul  G.  Cr.  Nore«  on  the  General  Stat- 
ute* ol  M^MAchutem,  cont'g  Reference*  to  allChanec»in 
ihe  luune  by  inorr  recent  Lawi,  and  tn  such  Deci«ion!f  of 
ihc  Supreme  Court  of  thi»  State  as  KxpUin  the  Varioii» 
Pmviiuons  of  the  Siatutc^r ;  lo  which  i»  added  a  Li*l  <jf 
State  and  County  Oif.     Svo,  pp,  609,     Hoston,  I^itiU, 

Brffjtm  i5-*  Cc.      Sheep  *.,.»....* .t}$»oo 

Gtoabf,  T,  Kvcr5;lx>dy'»  Lawyer  and  Book  of  Form*. 
FoTarg<d  and  revised,  by  S»  J.  VanderslooL   lauio.  Phib/ 

Putter  <V  O.  §i.oo  ;  i^neep ..^3.33 

Oro»bf .  K.    A  lliblc  Afanttat.    Intended  to  FumUh  a  Geti- 
oal  View  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  n*  Introd.  to  their  Sttidy. 
xamflt  pp.  100.     N.  V.  £  Wrr*.  J*mi'i.  Ca.  **.*,......,  js  c* 

OnrHSi  G>.  T.  Hquuy  Precedents.  DeRiqued  a«  a  Supple- 
ment to  illustrate  and  aoeofnpAny  J,  Siury**  Trcati»e  <<n 
]-Ujuity  Pleadiiij;;!!.     4th  edition,    fivot  pp.  iaciv<  396.   Itu^- 

ton,  LitiU\  Brojt'H  S*  Ctf.     Shp * ...  * I?. 50 

Cv»L  RivKtEii,  and  What  He  Learned  at  Cotlece.  A 
**Yalc*'  Story.     lUuiitr.     16010,  pp.    378.     Uo^toOr  Am. 

7'rmt-f  Sac. , .f  1.50 

Daily  Devotio.v.  A  Catholic  Praver  Hook.  {PrmUd  in 
inrpt   Tjf^.y     januh      Phila.     /*.    /".     CttM/ting-A^m. 

Var.  bind. » 50  c  lo  |j>5o 

Damoa,  H.  F.    Srr  Photojeraphi. 

l>AVRNi'oaT  1l«C}THEiti;^  fl'iiF.).  THc  World-renoi«rned 
Sptrilual  MediuiO'k  :  Their  Utogmphy  and  Advcature.i.  in 
Kurofic  and  America,    ixmo,  pp.  430.  Bo»tOD»  IP.  iVAite 

&"  Ctt •  J-50 

^vidaon^  J.  Wood.  livinc  Writo^  of  the  Si>uth.  Short 
Bio^aphic«.  lj*fct  of  their  \yurk«»  and  E%iract»  from  the 
mosit  popul.  vob.  of  every  IJving  Writer  of  the  Smithern 

U.  S.     tamo.     N.  Y*  Curl^/^n  ..*...* f  a.oo 

]>aTla,  Andrtttr  JaeJcion.  Death  and  the  After  Life. 
Kifibt  l^ccturci  on  the  Summer  Land.  AUo,  a  Voioc  ffom 
Jame»  N.  Wilton,     ixiuo,  pp.   a  to.     Boston^   H^.  lykitr 

&*  C0 

Daiia,  A.  H.  Phono- Romanic  Instructor^  for  Schools  and 
Aakdcmie«.  Iteing  a  Complete  Guide  Lo  Davii*  Phono- 
Romanic  Chart.     ISmo.     Cbicajso*   G.  H.  M^tnimf*  ^ 

Ct3 , , 30  c 

Davis,  O.  E.  K.    The  Squinr't  Daughter,    xfinio.   Bojttotit 

//.  Ufiyt - tt.50 

Dtjr,  TtoL  H.  If.  The  American  Speller.  A  Guide  to 
the  Orthography  of  the  EngUsh  Language^  i6mo.    N.  Y. 

Scri^H4r,    Bds , 30  c 

Desa,  Amos.    Hist,  of  Civilixatioo.    7  vds.    Vol.  S'  S'^'^i 

pp.  517.    Albao)\  Munsell.    Per  vol, f  4-oo 

Pefoe,  Dt  Robin f<on  Crusoe.  AVw  Editiifn,  Illustrated 
ftnm   Designs  by  N«st.     Cr.     8vo,     N.  Y.     Nurd  £** 

Houghtan.  9t-75T  futl  j^t. 9i>95 

Ba  IfOrgUMi  The  Life  of  Christnphcr  Columbut.  Frron 
the  French  by  J.  J.  Barry,     lamo,  pp.  636.     Bo»ton,  /*. 

DuvtaAfit... ia.oo 

Oanlaioii,  M.  A.  Anne^s  Saturday  Afbmoons*  tSmo, 
pp.  150.     Phila,  A.  MartitH *•,........ €oc. 

—  Hatu»ah*i  Triumph.  iamo»  pp.  374.  Philsu  A,  M^r* 
iirn 4li«SO 

—  Nellie  Walter*.    tSmo,  pp.  173.  Phtla.  .4.  Mariieu.fS  c 
De  V«rft»  Pro£  M.  Scheie.    Wonders  of  the  Deep,     A 

Cotnpaniijii  to  "  Stray  leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature/*' 
lamo,  pp,  357,  N.  Y.  Pitfnam  &*  S4tn*..,  ,.* #i»75 

DiQgman^a  Directory  of  Publibherf^^  BookiicUers,  Station- 
ers, News  Dealers  and  Music  Dealers  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  for  1869-70.  8vo,  pp.  60,  318.  N.  Y.  y.  //, 
J}wjCf»tt» , - * ^J'on 

Dixon,  Wt  H,  Her  M.^Je!^t>;'4  Tower.  Sec&nd  Serifs, 
R vo,  pp.  169,     ( tx^ndon)    PhiU.     Li^f^ince-tt f  i. 50 

Ikiwulag,  A.  J.  Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America. 
Sec^Hsi  ftiitii^H,  revised  and  ijrcatly  enlarged  by  Qwrtei 

.    Downing,     lihtstr.  fivo,  pp.  »qv  1098.    N.  Y,     Witey. 


DreWn  J.  Manual  of  Astronomy,  with  a  Familiar  K xplan- 
atiun  of  Astronomical  IiutnirticnW  and  the  best  Mc:thod 
of  Using  thcsR.  Set^nd  ediiian,  Jiittstr,  i6(no,  pp< 
33t.     {|j:»ndoin)    Phila.     Li^ittceti. , ^ ,..$i.5«» 

DyeTf  E.  Portar.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Tn  Verse 
16010.    K««ton,  Lte  ^  S^r/ard fs.oo 

Eldrodga.  A.  Love*s  Labor  :  or,  The  Seed  and  iu  Blos- 
som.   lUu«tr.    tBmo,  pp.  aaS.    I'hik.    I'rrsi.  Dd,  t>/ PtthL 

to  c* 

Eliot,  George.  Navel*,  ilArMf't  Itlmtr.  Lihrmwy  *d. 
«\x>ls.  iimo.  Vol.  III.  Kelix  Holt,  the  Radical.  Yd. 
IV.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  an  J  Silas  Marner.  Vol,  V- 
Komola.   N.  Y.    Iltir^r^     Per  vol. 75  c 

—  Housfktdd  Kditi^H.  %  vuls.  ?6(no.  VoL  V.  Silaa 
Mamer,  and  Scenes  at  Clerical  Life.  Pp.  33a.  Boston^ 
Fitld^.O.  &*  Ctf.  Per  vol.,  fi.oo;  ht  calf.  >. '$a.3S 

Ella  Dalton.  A  Book  for  Girls.  Illuur.  tSmo,  pp.  sBo. 
Philx   yVi-j-S.  Puhi,  Com, 60c. 

Ellet,  Mra.  B.  F.  and  Mtv.  BL  B.  Mack.  ThcCoure 
Circles  of  the  Rcpulilic  :  or,  the  Beauties  and  Cdebritie« 
of  the  Nation.  With  Portrs.  8vo,  pp.  586,  Hartford, 
//*rrfA  Pull.  C#i.     By  iubscr $3.50 

Elliot,  8.  H.  The  Attractions  of  New  Haven  ;  a  Guide  lo 
the  City,  Map  and  Illustr.  iftmo,  pp.  141.  N.  Y.  J^.  7VA- 
hait^Cyf.     Pap.  50  c.    CI f(.oo 

Emeraan,  R.  W.  Prr>.<ic  Wi>rk)w  7  voU.  lamo.  Bohdmi. 
•  Fiftdi,  Os^vad  ^  Co.  85-eo  ;  h!f.  elf. f  9.oo 

E»cu)^tt  Cum  MAS  1*aw  RafOKT-t,  Vol.  no,  8vo,  pp. 
jTjtii.  B99.    Phik.  /:  £f  7,   \V.  J^tiMifH  A-  Co,    ShiH 

94-oc 

Ertckaon,  D.  S.  Carl  Bartlett ;  or,  What  Con  I  Dof 
1 6mo,     Boston,  //,  A ,  YeuHg  ij*  C*. ^1.75 

£van%  A.  J,  Vashti ;  or,  Until  Death  Uf  Do  Part.  t«fno. 
N.  Y.    C*$ria(m f ao^ 

Fallet,  O.  Ijcs  Princes  de  TArt :  Architecte*,  Sculpteitrv 
Pcintrcs  et  Gravctirs.     jarao,  pp.  321.     BoAifiiv,    Urlina, 

Farragm*   .Vri*  Kfontgomury. 

rieming,  Her.  A.  Oiurch  Polity  ;  its  Spiritual  Grounds 
anil  Cungrcgatianal  -Supcr*tnicturc.  With  fntrud.  by 
Rev.  K.  Anderson,  D.D.  lamo,  pp.  189.  Bostum,  Cfittffi 
.V.  .V,  /*«*/.  .NW 75  c 

(Flint,  Barah  H.)  Making  Honey:  or.  Fmnccs  Stuart. 
By  F.  S,  A-  i6mo,  pp.  350.  Boston,  €/>»£*  .V.  ^i". 
PmilSat $t.as 

Focii  LrTTiJKCHKirrsiAJ  Stockings.  Illustr.  iSmo.  pp. 
134     Phila.  Prrt6.  Puhl.  Com 45  c. 

Frolic^^a  Picture-Book.  Illustrating  the  Career  of  Fool- 
ish Zoe,  Mischievous  John,  and  Boasiing  Hector.  With 
34  eograv.  Sq.  4to,  (London)  BoaCon«,  H^i^rrU  Br»$* 
Gtll f  a.oa 

Fron'tirr  Skuiks  {T>rK),  4  vols,  vol,  iii.-tv.  conl.  The 
Cabin  on  the  Prairie.  By  Rev.  C\  U.  Pearson.  Plant- 
ing the  Wildcroc» ;  or,  The  Piotieer  Boys.  By  j.  D. 
McCahe,  Jr.  illustr.  i6roo.  BosIod»  JLrr  d^  .SV/tvi'if. 
Per  vi,»l..  - ft. as 

Fronde,  J,  A.  History  of  EoRland.  Fr»>m  the  Fall  of 
Wrvlscy  to  the  DcMth  of  Elucabeth.  Pif/ul<*r  rditifm. 
Vols.  I.  lL,pp.447*  5ot.  N.  V.  StrUmfr*  KachvoL  $1.35 

Gafdette,  Dr.  O.  D.  Pluck.  i6aio«  pp.  370.  Phila. 
Ihtrnghitday  S*  Brcker fi^'S 

Oilea,  Cbaiuioey.  The  Magic  Shoes,  and  other  Stories. 
i6m(*t  pp.  1S6.     N,  V.  yi>s.  A'.  Putnam, $i'Oa 

Gii'sv  Jkm  :  or,  Willie's  Revenge.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Mother* s  Warm  Shawl."  i8mo,  pp.  108.  Phila.  A. 
Martifn , 45  c. 

Oladatone,  W,  E.  Juventus  MuniU.  llieGods  and  Men 
of  ihc  Heroic  Age.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xxvii,,  554-  Boston* 
Littift  Brawn  Cr*  Ca f 3.50^ 

Gf>Li.>B,v  Gatr  S«RiP.?i.  Cont.  Anne  Ross ;  Jem  the 
Tinker  ;  Until  the  Shadows  Flee  Away  ;  I -iter  Mart^Ts ; 
Four  Year*  in  a  Cave  ;  Ijucy  Smith ;  liarly  Martyr* : 
Mar«ofi*s  Work.  8  vols,  itimo,  pp.  160  each.  N.  Y-  Al 
TiA^tOtA'  C4>,    In  box $640 

GouHtH  SoKcs  AMD  Ballai>s.  Comp.  by  the  Atiifaor  of 
*•  Aimae's  Gold  Cross,**  etc  lUustr,  iftmo,  pp.  ^s. 
PhHa.  /Vr**,  Pubi.  Com, .-7^*:. 

GoLOBN  Si^tNG  SicBTits,  3  ^"ols.  tfimo-  Cont.  Behind  the 
Curtain  ;  The  Breach  of  Tru^t :  or.  Professor?  and  Pos- 
sessore of  Piety;  Helps  and  Hindrances  to  ihc  Cross, 
Boston,  A.  F,  Gravta,     In  box,  13.75.    Per  vol...f  t.3S 
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Goald,  1.  B.    Smf^K*  of  Gludncs*.    S.  S.  Muttc    pp.  17& 

I'hiLi,    (;.*rr4M*-'J  <f-*  C<» ,..,,jpc. 

&ooraad,  Julia.    A  1  jitle  Hajr*^  Stoiy.    From  the  Frcxidu 

Bv  II*  filvndon.      ]!luaimte<t.     ismo*  pp.  jo4»     N.  V. 

Mnrtl  is'  Hvugkitn- ..,..-., f  i-l(» 

GRAr»:  ir«.kt-*-VD ;  or,  ChTi»t'<  Path  to  Happuiets.    Uy  d»c 

Author  of  "  iTic  Litde  Waithman,"     Jllu&tr.     iSroo,  pf>. 

^64.     PJola,    /"rw^,  ir*f.  tf/  /».«^/ 65  €. 

GR»cKTii-i»«:x,     Art  Phdp«, 

Oraliaiae,  N.    Mri.  LcitiiTu;/*  Mcctitis.     lUuatr.    i6m<s 

HI..  7*,    I'biU.    Trw*.  Bd,  t/rmSi, 30 c. 

OrajflT*  &o^<  <f*  S.      Faith' »  Batiks  and  Vkiivics .   cm-. 

Thmiuhis  {at  TtouUouj  Tini«s,     tiSaws  Pp.  »85.     N.  V. 

JCm$iJM^h «,...... ...fi.oo 

Qcsaivt,  W.    Manual  of  ihc  Gennaa  I^anjeuage.     T^n  1%U 

8Y9,|if»,  ri3.     N.  Y.    E.  SUiger,    Hd» 40c. 

Halm  B.  E.    Sybaris  and  ^Mher  Hoiaet.     istno*  pp.  906. 

Koitun,  FitUU,  t  ^*food  ^  Ce,. *.....  ..1^1^50 

Hknmiand^  Prof  W.  A,  (M  D.^    Sle«p  %iid  its  Bvransr- 

nvcnii,     3 3tnt>,  pp.  313.     Phila,    Lip^it^attt ^ . . .  ♦ . ,  |ft,  75 

Harlandf    MaHoa.     Phenue's  Tciaptation.     A  Kovd. 

ririift.    K.  Y^  C*irhton.  ...»-.,..,.... .,.,^1,50 

HvKKv's  BsTTiJts;  and  Haw  He  Foueht  THcm.     sSmo^ 

jip.  ji,o.     PKila.   *L  vt/flr/i>«, ,.,,,.. 6ft cu 

Hatto»,  J.  Oiristn^er  Kcnnck.  HU  Life  and  Adveuturca 

T_*(n'v  j»p,  408.     Ti.  Y.  PutitatH  ^ Son, >,*.*»   *'"%^'7% 
Bav«n,  E«T.  Gilb.    Sermons,  I>ctt«r«,  sod  Speeches  on 

Staver\  and  iL-i  War.     From  the  Pauage  ol  ine  Fugitive 

Slftvt  Jim  to  the  Irvaugrtirauon  of  Fres.  GraiiL    Cr.    8vo, 

jip,  6jC,     Boston,  /.f f  Sr*  Shfpard §3^.50 

Hedge,    B«t.  F.  H    t^'DO      The    Primo-al  World    of 

Helrmv  Tradition.     16010.    Uosiun,  Roberts  Br^r,  #'.50 
Helflfen»rein,  Ber.  J.    The  Saviotir  Wc  Need.    Introd.  Iw 

Rc:v.  H,   l>.  Ganse,      iSmo,    pp.   197.     Fhila.     Prt». 

t '«/-  /.  C^m .  * *..... ..*... fio  c 

Henberg,  Dr.  B.    Goalia*Kat«dii«inu$  (Gcrmaa).    »ro, 

pp.94,    ^w.  AVf««i  C*».     Pap. .......Soc. 

riF^TWit  Stkong's  fjMt  WoKJC-    Sff  SouUivrorth. 
BilUard,  F.    The  American  I^w  of  Real  Property.     4M 

r^TEvi,  and  iuiprm^fd  ftHtlfti,      a  vols.  Svo,  pp.  Ux.  83*;^ 

Ixiv.  fl2J-   Alkiny   Jr.  C.LittU^€<f.     Shp #18,00 

1  ti  riiKKTO.    liy  the  Aitdior  of  **  Faith  GaxUMys  Giiihood." 

See  Whitnc^'. 
Hood,  E.  p.    I  .Amps,  Pitchers,  and  Tnunpets.     Secand 

.SV-r/rr.     12010.     N.  Y.  ZJk**/*/....  ,......,....,.  ..^1.75 

Ilu^nis.     Reports  nf  Caici  in  the  Supre^oc  Court.    %'oU, 

4a,  4j.     8vo,  pp.  6po  e%ch.     Chicago,  £.  B.   Myen  ^ 

C0.     Sbp.     Perv.:*i. Ss-S" 

Italian  ihai. :  or.  The  Y*ctory  that  Overcometh.     lUuslar. 

\Em>u  pp.  200,     Phila.    /*fcji\  PuiL  C^f**,, 
Ja«kioo«  Til.  11.  A.    CurioMbcs  of  the  Pulpit  and  Pulptt 

litcratun;.     Mc«i*o«ubilia,  Anecdotes,  etc,  of  cCkbratcd 

f*reacher*.      From   the  Fourth   Century  to  the   Present 

'ITme,      i?«»o,   jjp.    3S0.      (IjHidun)    N.    Y,    Virtue  S* 

}  'firHff 9  3.  y> 

Jaooba,  Sarah  S.    lite  White  Oak  and  its  Nclstibors.    (.-f 

ref^rf'nt  0/  "  Nrtnanrum  and  Natick"J.     laoio,  pp.  336. 

|to>lon.  LifPif,  .S".  A.  ttnJ  /'j»^.  A^wr '*'fn-7S 

JaJw*  G.  H.  O.  The  ClLnical  Guide  :  trr.  Pocket  Reocrtoo' 

for  the  Treatment  *»f  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases.  Tran.sl. 

l<y  C.  J.  Hempeh     ad  Americiin  ed.*  enriched  by  the  :td- 

dilicai  f»f  the  New  Itemed k-i^  hy  S.  UUcnthal.  M.D.    Siti. 

«w.  jip.  6v>4.     N.  Y.  Boeruie  <5-  TV^.     Jllf.  bd,S3  ao 

Jarrta,  J*  J.    Art  Thoughts  :  the  Ob^ervatieiis  and  Expc 

ricntv^  of  All  Aoicricnn  .\tnatcur  ia  FuTOpc.    Cr.  Z\*i,  pp. 

37%     N\  Y.  Hard  i&*  iTait^t>»n $»^  5© 

Jeimi,  G.  P.    A  Critique  on  the  Greek  TcKt  of  the  New 

IV^amint  .15  edited  by  the  "  Anjcricaq   Uibte  LTnion, " 

Kcftrinted  triMn  ihc  *'  Congnrgational  Review.**    8vo,  pp. 

31.    Salctn,  G.  M,  Wki/fih  and  A.  A.  Smith.     Pip. 

30c. 
JOfiitrir.      In    llitle    Language.     Uluslr.      iSoKN  pp.  Si. 

Phila,   Prett.  PtttL  Cifm ,.550. 

Joaephaa,  rtaTins.    Work*,     Xeiv  Edrt:  Kx- 

planat'iry  Ndi^s  An6.  Observations,  and  -i  Ic*. 

Wiffi  Ponm it  of  d>e  Author.    4  vol*.  Svo.  Vy, 

l9.oi>;  Shp.  $1000:  Mi    uir  ...5i6.<w 


K^ 


Gmt«  and   other  Stories.     lUu^lr* 
BiLo/Put ...<l©c- 


Kellofg,  B«v.  BL    The  Film  Island  Siane«.     6v«i».  t 

iv  .  Ihc   Hoy  Farmers  of  Ftm  l»U»d.     //tfWfp. 

K»!itoii,  I^ee  **-  ^Ae/<ard.     K^A  *f4 . . 

SlmbaU,  B.  B.    TD-Day.    A  1 

Carlefifft .................. 

Kingcford,  Jan*     The  Sopsnob   Al 

pr*.  *?>     iLjium,  f^i»fu     ii.aoi  p«^.«,. «.,..'.» 
Knickerbocker,  Jr.    Cr«el  Jim.     t<lmo,  p9^  >3», 

Dmtt^hatiajf  ^  Bf<rker 

Kruiamacslber.    F.  W,  Krtimmacher,     Aa  An 

Kd.  by  his  L^augbter.     From  the  Gunm»  b|r  Kck  1 

Easton,  A.M.     Wiib  a   Ptefiw*  Vy   flev.    ^    "  " 

D.D.     8w,  pp.  350.    N.  Y.  C*ir*^r,,..  .. 
Santas,  E.  J.     l^he  Myttk  B«tL     A 

Ymmg  People.    Ilimtr.    f6iso,  pp,  sy^    N.  V. 

*•  ^S> « , , 

EarTf  J.  G.  T.    .5<'<'  Mineralofy. 

La  combe,  P     Arm*  and  Anoor  ia 
Middle  A^ei.     Alio,  a  Descripd^-    kv.*^^ 
Wcapani.      From  the  French.     W                         ^cs  sal 
'•neadd.   fliapter  on  Artns  and  A                       ^U»£,kf 
Ch.    Bi.ruleJI.     (Fjfbrary  of  Wonder.  ,      ,.  ,>,  71  ,"   ^ 
i6mo.  pp.  596.  ."SJ.  Y,  D,  Af^pUtoH ., 

Laiio«wood,  Lawraaca.    The  lindeadale  Stories.  ' 
Vrtl.  Y.    Ptter  dinirm.    The  Srory  <rf  a  Hoy. 
i6inr>,   pp,    i^rs.    Hoitcn,  A,    Y^mt^  <6^   Cm* 
|ri75:  corni'tete,  in  box. ..,..,..», 

Lssrmica,  J.  Z.  and  B.  O.  Mooo.  A  f1a»lr<B^ll' 
OsfhthaJmic  Surgery  for  the  U»e  of  Practitiflocra.  ^mmii 
ftf.  rrvited  and  enlar^d^  W.  flhatr-,  Ivo,  M^  9tt^ 
Phila.    //.  <r.  /.m. ,t»fj 

I^wson,  a«o.  (r.B.C.S.|  Diseases  and  lahiHcm  ti  ikr 
Eye  :  their  Medical  and  Stirncal  TttmtmaiL  jaflMt,  fi^ 
450.   Phila,   L indsajr  ^  BiA*hipH*  ,..,*., #«' Jb 

IbM  OhaleUar,  L.  Railway  Vxgfanmj.  Use  tT  Ci^rt^ 
Pressure  Steam  in  the  Looomodve  £<i»ne  as  «  Bnkb 
Transl.  by  L.  D.  B.  Gordnti.  With  a  XHaciaAs.  Ira. 
pp.68,     rhila.  iJ^ine^tt , t»,»$ 

Lj^ittjis  EvrxTnurHrtv..  Sli>rie*  atiU  Bbfwes  6r  Obiidrai. 
With  18  illuj^tr.  byTlv  Schuler.  Sq.  4011.  (Lmd<W  Boamm, 
RitkertrBret... .,„,...    .^ f)^^^ 

Lkvik*s  Tvsu^sxmi:  vk  Bilkic.  By  E.  R.  t€mDi»  pp.  t^^H 
PhiU.   CUxtifn.R,  &*if.   T^^l 

Ijbrarv  or  WoNDCR^  5nr  Laccicnfar,  Mcmkr,  Zwd^^l 
Margollfi.  ^^H 

LiTTtc  LA!^<?^-i(  Avo  Lad*^.  Wii}i  34  eoL  IDueir.  W  fl^H 
PIciich,     4to.    (London)  Boston,  ^f^vtft  J9'rpt...«§^9»      ' 

Iiorimerf  Mary.    .Vmoog  the  Trees.    A  Jaomal  of  ff^lla 
in  ihe  Woods.,  and  Flower- HuntiagthRiugli  FteMaodkl^^ 
Brooke    W.  7$  lUuiitr.   So.  t^mo,  pp.  15J.  K.  T*  ^l^^l 
^  Htmgkton.   t?.35  :  full  cilt.. ^^^H 

Loaalng,  B.  J.  Grarmitar-School  Kastorjr  of  Ihe  IT.  ll^n 
idmrj^  pp.  aSS.     N.  Y.  ShtldffH , fi  »| 

Lnndie,  Rw.  R.  H.  The  Crown  W^gtiaui  ibe  Ccwftct: 
or,  Muirin^son  the  Death  ofChildrefi.  a4Ba»^  pp.  «^  N. 
V.    Cartfr .,,. z|C. 

Lylca,  J.  H.  Official  Railroad  Manual  of  tl«  Rjulr«^^^ 
nf  Nortli  America  for  1SA9-70,  9vi»^  pp.  471.  dwn-^^^H 
Y.   Truhener  ^  Gaitaeter .f  l^^H 

MxtiisL ;  Ok,  Tifi:  BtTTKa  Root,  ifmo,  pp.  a^t.  F%S^^ 
Am.  A.  .i'.  Uni0H ...^.-... ..5»c 

McCa^.    See  Frontier  Series. 

Madoar,  Ber.  G.  F.  Aposdcs  of  Medieval  Empe. 
{.Sund{*y  Ubrari',  stil.  \\\.\  Cr.  ivfv  PP*  Jl*.  (LoodiM| 
N.  Y.    SfacmiU&n  ^  O. .......fa^)* 

^L^f;l<;  Siioils  (Ike),    ^rr  GUe:>. 

M'^jOK  Ti'.vi  V<;  Citt'ttTSitir :  detailed,  with  odtcr  S<ca|is, 
In«:v  VU-enttircs,  in  a  Scnesof  txtscTsby  Iii»- 
••eli  uAlr,  l:iiy  Dariey.  tsnM,  pp.  ary,  dad^. 
/V/,  V     Paper ,...7sc 

—  S^fcTt  I  IKS  or  TwAVKL  :    compr.   the  Scenes,   InriAiflBb 
and  Ad  venture  !k  m  his  Tour  frofn  Georgia  i*  riai#' 
W.  S  Plustr.  by  D.ir)ey.     lamo,  pp.  19a,     HtSa.    /Ml|^^ 
i,m  ^  Br0,   P^per..... .........fi^^^l 

MAtci.HG  Hoi^irv.    Ar/  Flint  ^^H 

Mam^rii-t  Mam  rFiiit)'  By  the  Attlihor  of  "Cold^^n 
HiU-^."     llhotr.     ttana,  pp.  34*.     Phila.     /V#»*.  Bd  ff 

Pul^i .,, ...lie* 

May*  Sophie.     T>otr>-  Dimpte  Stories.   6  vols,    xUna.  V«l, 
Vi<    (l-a=^M  .  IXjtty  Din»plr*s  Flyaway.  IHtutr.    '" 
4\re  &'  5fi(/ard.     Pervol fiB 
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M9unMf  Mn.  Oharlotto  A.  The  Golden  Truth  Series. 
3  Yolx.  4to.  VoL  III.  :  Living  Thoughts.  Boston,  Lre 
A*  Shfpard,     I'er  v>I $9.00 

M •nntor,  V.  Adventures  on  the  Great  Hunting  Grounds 
of  the  World,  (librsuy  of  Wonders.)  From  the  French. 
IDustr.  i»n<>.     N.  V.  Hcribner $x*5o 

ltiU«r,  MlM  Emilf  H.  The  Royal  Road  to  Fortune. 
x6mo.   Chicago,  A.  L.  Sett*elt  &»  Co f  i'5o 

IfiNKRALOGV  Ii.i.usTRATi-D.  By  Dr.  J.  G.  V.  Kurr.  a</ 
Kdit,     Fol.    Boston,  L  'rbino  Bros 97*oo 

lCitch«ll,  Mrs.  Anne  M.  The  Freed  Bov  in  Alabama. 
IDustr.    i8mo,  pp.  152.   Phila.   J*re»b.  Puol.  Cotn..y>Q. 

—  TTie  Golden  Primer,  lllustr.  z8mo,  pp.  7a.  Phila. 
Presb.  PuhL  Com.. aoc 

Montgomery,  J.  E.  Our  Admirars  Flaj^  Abroad.  The 
Cruise  of  Admiral  I-'arragut  in  1 867-* 68  m  the  Flag-Ship 
Franldiii.  yv*/«r/.  Edit.  With  lUustr.  by  Nast,  Perkins 
and  Warren.    Sm.  8\-o.     N.  Y.  Putnam $3' 50 

MorriU,  O.  (M.D.)  The  Physiology  of  Woman  and  her 
Diseases  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  To  which  is  added  a 
TVeadse  on  Womanhood  and  Manhood,  Love,  Marriage, 

r   and  Hereditary  DcsccnL     lamo.    Boston,  jf.  CampbtU. 

$1.50 

Moflhoixn,  J.  Ton.'  Institutes  of  Fxdesiastical  History, 
Ancient  and  Modem.  In  Four  Books.  A  new  and  cor- 
rect Truis.  from  the  orig.  Latin,  with  copious  Notes  and 
Additions,  by  Jnmcs  Murdock.  D.D.  AVw  rdition,  3 
vols.   8vo,  pp.  470,  485,  506.   N.  Y.    Carter $5«oo 

Bf  otloy,  Joanna  H.  Bessie  at  School.  z6mo,  pp.  36a 
N.  Y.    Carter. #1.35 

Mviiic  GovKKXKSs  frin«).  By  T.  C.  P.  i6mo,  pp.  103. 
Boston,  Hoxt 65  c. 

Bf^ora.  Mn.  S.  A.  Margaret  Gordon  :  or,  Can  I  For- 
give ?  Illiistr.  if  mo,  pp.  479.    Phila.    J*retb.  Bd,  0/ Pwb. 

fi.as 

If^-STic  Bkii..    See  Kunt/e. 

Vanhoya,  O.  H.  (A.M.,  M.D.)  The  Physical  Life  of 
Woman.  Advice  to  the  Maiden,  Wife  and  ^1  other.  lamo, 
pp.  352.    Hiila.  /Vww.  Publ.  Co fi^S© 

Vaaly  J.  Great  M>-steries  and  Little  Plagues.  i6mo. 
fio%tOTi,  Roberts  Bros.    Gilt $s*a5 

Valaon,  Rot.  H.  A.  (D.D.)  Seeing  Jesus.  Ilhutr. 
18010,  pp.  172.   Phila.   Presb.  PubL  Com 60  c. 

Nkw  York.  S^sion  I^nws,  1869.  2  vols.  8vo.  N.  Y. 
Bmnks  &»  Bros $zo.oo 

New  Tkstamknt.    See  Bible. 

Ni-RSEm'  BiBijt  Books,  in  Wori>s  op  One  SM^^AnLS.  4 
Tols.  x6mo.  F'ach  lllustr.  with  zo  full-page  Engravings, 
printed  in  oil  colors.  Cone. :  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Inr  Mrs.  F..  A.  Walker,  pp.  336. — From  the  Crib 
to  the  Cit»s.    A  life  of  Christ,  by  Airs.  E.  A.  Walker, 

'  pp.  330.— From  die  Creation  to  ^loses. — From  Joshua  to 
UanieL   N.  V.  Leaz'itt.    Per  vol •».So 

Oldrn's  MiKSiOM.  A  Tale  of  the  F.imine  in  I^-den.  By 
the  Author  of  *'  Four  Little  Christmas  Stockings."  lllustr. 
z8mo,  pp.  79.   Phila.    Presb.  PubL  Com 35  c. 

Ofden.    t>ee  TariflT. 

0*Z<oary,  Oon.  The  Ix>st  Rosary ;  or.  Our  Irish  Girls, 
their  Trials,  Temptations,  and  Triumphs.  i6mo,  pp.  330. 
Boston,  P.  Donahce,  $1.00;  pap 50  c. 

OUphant,  Mra.  11ic  Mmistei's  Wife.  A  Novel.  8vo.  N. 
Y.   Harper.    Paper 750. 

OWK  Poor  Giri..    .^ee  .Sikes. 

Optio,  OliTer  (W.  T.  Adama).  The  I^ke  Shore  Series. 
6  vols.  Illustft  i6rao.  Vol.  I.-IV.  Cont  :  llirough  by 
Daylight ;   or,  The  Younpf  Engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore 

;  Railroad,  pp.  300.  Lightning  Express :  or,  The  Rival 
Academies,  pp.  31:?.  C>n  Time  ;  or,  The  Young  Captain 
of  the  Ucayga  Steamer,  pp.  282.  .Switch  Off;  or,  ITie  War 
of  the  Students,  pp.  ?S8.  Boston,  Lee  6f»  Ske/ard.  Per 
^ fx-aS 

—  Young  America  Abroad.  First  5>eries.  6  vols.  VoL  VI. 
(Last)  :  Down  the  Rhine :  or,  Young  America  in  Ger- 
many. lUustr.  i6mo.  Boston,  Lee  &*  She/ard.  Per 
vol fi.So 

ftrkman,  F.  France  and  Rngbnd  in  North  America. 
Part  III.  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West.  Cr.  8\-o, 
pp.  xxi,  435.     Boston,  Little,  Broivn  ^  Co. %^-So 

Ftabody,  Elizabeth  P.    The  Identification  of  the  Artisan 
and  die  Artist,  the  proper  Object  of  American  Education, 
ir.  by  a  Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  Rela- 


tion of  the  Arts  of  Design,' with  the  Arts  of  Production- 
8vo,  pp.  48.   Boston,  P.  Donahot.    Paper aoc> 

Paaraon,  Bar.  O.  H.    See  Frontier  Series. 

Pbnnsvlvania.   State  Reports  by  P.  F.  Smith.   Vol.  VII I. 

i Being  the  58th  volume  of  the  whole  series.)  8vo,  pp.  576. 
»hila.   Kay^Bro.  Shp ^5« 

(PhalfM,  liQoy  S.)    Grace  Tilden  :    or,   5>e\'en  Years  of 

Service  for  Christ.     By  Alpha.     i6mo,  pp.  319.     Boston, 

Cong.  S.  S.  atidPubi.  Soc. $1.25 

FhilUpa,  WandolL   Speeches,  Lectures,  and  Letters.  iV<*Tf' 

ed.  W.  Portr.  Cr.  8vo.  Boston,  Lee  &•  .She/ard.  $2.50 
Photographs  of  Skis  DiiiEASRS.    Taken  from  Life  uuder 

the  Superintendence  of  H.  F.  Damon,  A.M..  M.D.     4to, 

24  phot,  with  Irtterpress.  Boston,  J.  Catn/bell. .  .^x^.co 
Planchrttr  Mystkry.   An  Inquiry  into  Modem  Signs  and 

Wonders.     By  a  Truth  Seeker,     xamo,  pp.  45.     N.  Y. 

n'ei/s.    Pap as  c. 

PlKASANT    PaGRS   and   BiDLE  PlCTfRK.*;  KOR  THE  YOUNC. 

With  20  lllustr.  Sm.  410,  pp.  94.     Bostfin,  A.  Voun/r^ 
Co #1.50 

Plnmer,  P.  W.  The  Carpenters'  and  Builders'  Guide. 
Being  a  Handbook  for  Workmen  :  also  a  Manual  of  Refer- 
ence for  Contractors,  Builders,  etc.  111.  8vo,  pp.  40.  Pon- 
Undt //oyt,  Pojor  A*  Breed.     Hf.  «1 ....75c. 

Powall,  J.  H.  life  Pictures  :  A  Poem  in  Three  Cantos. 
x6mo,  pp.  167.     Boston,  Adams  6r»  Co 9'-5<> 

Prontiaa,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Nidworth  and  his  Three 
Magic  Wands.     i6mo,  pp.  279.    Boston,  Jxoberts  Bros. 

$x.»5 

Freaton,  Her.  T.  S.  The  Triumph  of  Faith.  A  Lecture.  8vo. 
pp.31.     "S .  \ .  K .  CoddingtcM.     Pap asc. 

Pkinck  op  Darknbss.   See  Southworth. 

Raada,  Oh.  Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone,  and  other 
Stories.    8\-o,  pp.  212.     "S.Y. //ar/er.     Pap 50  c 

Pronol'ncing  Dictionary  ok  the  Holy  Bible,  xamo,  pp. 
314.     I^ndon  and  N.  Y.     Virtue  /if  Yorston f  x.So 

Badfleld,  J.  F.  (IiL.D.)  The  I^aw  of  Railways :  Embrac- 
ing Corporations,  Eminent  Domain,  Contracts,  Common 
Carriers  of  Goods  and  Passengers,  Coostitut.  Law^  In- 
vestments, Telegraph  Companies,  etc.  4M  enlarged  Rd. 
2  vols.  8vo,pp.xcii.  693  ;  Ixx.  748.  Boston,  Little ,  Brown 
&*  Co.     Sheep 9>S-oo 

Rif  ga.  S.  R.  T4h-Koo  Wah-Kan  :  or.  The  Gospel  among 
the  Dakotas.  With  an  Introduction  by  S.  B.  Treat.  x6ino. 
pp.  49t.     Boston,  Cong.  S.  S.  Pub.  Soc f  x*5o 

Roland  Yorkb.    .See  Wood. 

Ruby  Adams  :  or,  A  Vocation  Wantkd.  By  dw  Author 
of  **  Answered  Prayer."  i6mo,  pp.  26a.  Phila.  Am.  S. 
S.   Union 90c. 

Rnakin,  John.  The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts,  xamo, 
pp.45.     N.  Y.   IFiley 75c. 

Saintina,  X.  B.  Dame  Nature  and  Her  Three  Daiiafaters. 
A  Grandpapa's  Talks  and  Stories  about  Natural  Huiory, 
and  Things  of  I>aily  Use.  From  the  Frendi.  xatoo,  pp. 
a68.      N.  Y.    I/urd  ^  Houghton.     $1.50 ;    fuU  gib. 

$a.oo 

Salomona,  A.  (M.D.)  Handbook  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  :  their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  x6aio,  pp.  150. 
Boston,  J.  Campbell fa.oo 

Schala  De  '7%t:  See  De  Vere. 

School-Lifb  Stories.  6  vols.  94mo,  pp.  60  each.  Cont. : 
School  IJfe :  Tom  Thomhill ;  The  Shoeblack  ;  Crowm 
Diamonds  ;  Ellen's  May-Day  :  Faimy  Wetmore.  Bostoo, 
Lothrop.     Inbox $x.8o 

Sagnr,  Mma.  da.  Les  Petites  Filles  Moddes  et  Les  Gou- 
ters  de  la  Grand*mire  par  Mme.  Z.  Carraud.  xamo.  pp. 
98, 95.     Boston,  I  'rhino ^x.oo 

Shearman,  T.  O.,  and  A.  A.  Radflald.  A  Treatise  on  tho 
Ijiw  t.f  Ncglicence.  8vo,  pp.  770,  N.  \.  Baker ,  I  Wr- 
Jiis6fCo.     Shp $7S« 

SiiiMSG  Lkiht.  By  the  Author  of  "  Memorials  of  Captain 
Hcdley  Vicars,"  etc.     i8mo,  pp.  931.   N.  Y.  Carter.yac. 

Sibrea,  Marie.  The  Dying  Saviour  and  the  ( >ip&ey  Girl. 
Sq.  x8mo.     Phila.   Clajrton,  A.  &»  H 50  c. 

Sikea,  Wirt.  Onu  Poor  Giri.  The  Stoo'  of  Thousands, 
lamo,  pp.  as5.     Phila.   Lippincott  6f  Co $!•  50 

Smith,  Mra.  F.  B.  Little  Floy.  Sq.  x6mo.  Boatoo,  Am, 
Tract  Soc $oc. 

—  Jimmy  Don :  or,  Judy  and  her  Baby.  x8mo.  Bos«o«» 
Am.  Tract  Soc 7«C. 


POTHiJC^S  MjLQAXam^ 


pec^ie 


Smith,  Mn.  T*  B.     Mnthcf's  Pearl,  aud  otker  Storiei. 

lUmo.     lioston*  Am.  Tract  S^c, , -850. 

Smythies,  Mrs.  Gordon.     Pou^nng  the  Question  :  or»  The 

Itcllc  uf  ihc  Ball.      flvo.     Phila.     PettrsgH.     Pap.. 50c. 
S>tiJW' Dwrri :  nr,  A  Year  of  OrpKanai;^.     By  the  Author 

of  "  Klla  DjiJtoM/'    lllun.  18100,  pp.  440.  PhtU.   l^txh. 

/W/.  Cam,., 7SC. 

SopK^N'j  (TheK     See  Ring&fbrd. 

Sonthwarth,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  B>  If.  The  Prince  of  Dark- 

ncsji,     A  Romajicc  of   ihc  Blue  Rid£c>     istno,  pp.  jTCk. 

Philu     PftersftH  &*  Jfn'.     $1,7$;  paper. ......,,  .$1.50 

Southworth.  S.  A*     Hester  Strong's  Life  Work  ;  or.  The 

M>>lery  Solved.     i6ino.   Boston, /,«  A*  »Sjtr/iirrf.f  1,50 
Splelhagen,  F.    Through  Night  lo  Light.     A  Novd,     {A 

Semicl  tu  "  Problematic   Character*.   }     12010,   pp.    570- 

N.  V  .  LfypoLiti^nitU., t=«» 

Stanford,  Rev.  Oh.    Affliction  :  or.  The  Refiner  Watching 

the  Crucible.    Sq.  iSmo.    Phila,  CAaaAffii,  ^,  *• //.    50c. 
StapheiUf  Mr«.  Ann  S.    Waives  and  Widow*  :   or,   The 

Broken   IJfc.     jamo.      Phila.    Pettraon.    f  1.75 ;    pap- 

Stone,  E.  M.  The  Archilect  nnd  Monetanan  :  a  Me* 
iTioir  of  A.  Teft.  8vo,  pp.  Pravidenct,  S.  S.  Rider  &» 
/frif4.  Pup.,  so  c ;  tinted  paper*  with  portr.  (50  copies 
printed.) ***,  ..ft. 00 

is  TO  RHUS  roR  Ai-L  Sbasoks^  By  two  Sist«^.  lUuitr.  iBmn, 
pp,  212.     Phila.    Prexi^-  PuBl^  Com , . , . 75  c. 

iinmns  FKt^M  ^fv  Arnc  By  the  Author  of  **  Dream 
Childrew,"  etc  With  IltuMt,  iiOKi.pp.  ^.  N.  Y*  iimrd 
6!*  NoHfktm,. *...,., .fi.jo 

StfNDAV  Library.    See  Maclew. 

.Susts  Gfc^KT  ;  or.  The  Lost  Property  Office.  Ky  the  Author 
of  "Copdey  Annadi,**  eic,  iSioo,  pf*.  191.  N.  Y.  Duttom. 

f  i.oo 

Swetchino  Mme.  Writings.  Fdited  bv  the  Count  l>e 
Jallou V.  From  the  French,  by  Harriet  W.  Preston.  i6mo, 
pp.  355*     Buriton,  Kohertt  Bi't^s -.,-... ....#1,50 

KvNCMKoiviKiV  of  the  Princip-il  Kvent>(  in  Sacred  and  Pro- 
lane  History,  from  the  Crcati**n  of  Mtm  to  the  PreMint 
Time.     lamo,  pp.  370.     Bo&ion,  *$".  H<Att*ts. .......  $3,50 

TAJtll'f  ;  or,  Kate<^  cif  Duties  on  Good*.  Wares,  and  ^^c^- 
cluuiUisc  Iropurtcil  into  the  U,  S.,  vath  Dtciiinni  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  etc.  Arrang^cd  by  E.  O.  Ogdcn. 
8¥«»  pp.  *59,  76.     N.  Y.  B^gtrt  &•  N^xm^h.     Half  roan. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  Catherine.  A  Story.  By  Ikey  Sok.* 
mi  III*,  L*q.  8vo,  pp»  6a.  Boj^ton,  Fifiitst  O^ff^  &*  Cc. 
I'^ipcr* 35  c. 

—  \(iM:ellanic«  :  Hcutekaid Editiim.  Vol.  I.  The  Memoirs 
of  Barry  Lyndnn.  Ksq^  Written  by  Himfielf,  With  the 
Hii^tory  of  Samuel  Titinarfth  and  ihc  Great  Hoggarty 
Dinmuud,  aad  Burle»(iues.  i6nio,  pp.  5*0.  Eu^tun^ 
Fittds,  Ojtga^  ^  Co.     $1.35  ;  half  calf *%^.y> 

—  ^tisceliotiies.  Hmi*€k&id  Edition.  VoL  H.  Paris 
Sketch- Book,  Memoirs  of  Velio  wplush^  lri*h  Skctch-Buokj 
etc,  i6mo4  pp.  590.  Boston,  FitUis^  Osgood  6^  Co. 
1 1.35  ;   half  calf. ..$3.50 

Thompflon,  £.  B.  Life  of  St,  Charles  Uorromeo,  Bii!ihop 
and  Pruicc  of  Geneva,  ismo,  pp.  350.  PhiU.,  /*.  F, 
C unnitighaM. .  * , , . ...« ...••.$1.50 

—  Life  of  St.  Sunislaus  Kostka.  x^mOi  pp.  350.  Phiia. 
/*,  h\  CuHMingham,,. , .,  ....fLjo 

TiikOiTGM  NiGKT  TO  LiCHT.     Str  Spiclhagea. 
TltnrctOD*  MIm  L^,  M.    How  Charlie  Robcrtt  became  a 
Man.     Jliustr.     i6mo.    Boston^  Z.^-^  dr' ^'^r>«ir4/..|t.ao 

—  How  Kva  Roberta  Gained  her  Education.  IUuitr%  i6nio. 
Buslun,  Lee  &*  Shtfmrd,  .......*,...., f  1.00 

Tiuuv  THE  Charwoman,  and  her  Fkiends.     By  P.  E.  S. 

iSino,  pp.  t8o.     N.  Y.  J?.  Carter  &»  Sras .60c. 

Tim  tuk  Collikk  Bov.     lllu.str.     iSmo,  pp.   108.    Phila. 

Prt\f6,  Bd.  of  PuM 40  c. 

TocquevUle^  A.  do.     American    Institutions.     From  the 

French,    lamo,  pp.  559.    Bostoo,  Sever,  Frmncit  &»  Co. 

To-Day.    See  Kimball. 

Todd,  Rby.  J.    The   Sunset  Land.     Being  a  Record  of  a 

Irip  from  il.c  HUU  of  Berkshire  to  the  Gold^.-n  Gate. 

i6mo.      Bohion,  Lee  Ar*  Shewed. .f  t.50 

Too  Big  »<ok  Sy»<OAV*ScHooL.     A  Book  for  Boys.     Illustr. 

iBmo.  pp.  tj9.     Phila,     Preth,  Puhl.  C^m *..45C. 

I  JlAJtOjiesstS.    ^ff  AftdcrtCtt. 


Uwcuc  Jc»H*s  Tkitwic  Fi/u.  or  Frx.  A  Poctfotio  of  Fw* 
class  Wit  aiid  Humor,  and  Ntfver-«s>dinK  Soovce  nf 
Jollity.   111.   lam.i.    S.W  Diek^  Fitige^mid.  ^»^%it. 

U.vcui  Sam  Skrie<^  (Tiik)  for  American  ChildraL  WHI 
col  III.  4  vnU.  4 to.  Cant.  :  Rip  Van  Wiokfe  i»d  k* 
Wonderful  Nap,  by  F^  C.  Snedroau.— The  Stocy  of  Cdwa- 
bu*,  by  J.  T,  Trowbridge— The  Stoty  of  PlitMiB  lla 
Brave,  by  R.  H.  Stodd^d.—llic  Ballad  of  AbrakanlA' 
cnl»,  by  U.  Tayk>r.  Bo«toD,  FieieU,  Osgmd  A*j' 
lUum.  pap.  0)vers,  each *•». 

VashTI,     See  Eyaii*. 

VOVAGK  fr««J   *^""  TH«  WMl-ni  FaUJOmI 

Phib-  A*H,S.S.  I/*ww.. ...*...,*...?..**...... 

Waddell,  W.  H.    A  Greek  GramcoAr  far  ]lcsni»en. 

pp    104.     K.  V. /Arr/rr 

Walker,  Mr*.  £♦  A.    See  Nursery  BUJc  Books. 
Warner^  Anna.    I'he  Melody  of  the  Tweoty*Third  i 

24rao,  pp.  64    N.  V.    Kandol/A,   Full  gilt 

—  WayCarittg  Hymn*,  Original  and  Selected. 
66.    N.  V.  Kandai/^.   FuU  gih 

Waterman^  T.  W.    A  TreatL**  on  the  Lair  of  3 
Recoupment,  and  Counter-Claira.     8vo,  ppu  a]«ul  j^u  ] 
V.   JtaJlter,  Voorhis  &*  Co.    Shp ................ .  .#7.10 

Wat««a,  Rer.  J.  The  Secret  Disciple  £iM»utaeed  tt»  Anr* 
hi&  Master.     Sq.  i5mo.     PhiLa.  CAlx/m,  Jt.  6^  //.  spc 

Webb,  Mrs.  Alypius  of  TagAAte.  lUustr,  i^mo,  pp>.  jj^ 
Pbib.    Preti*.  Bd  0/  Pa^i ^*$ 

--Benaluh.  A  Tale  of  Captivity.  LQustr.  ttino.  PUb. 
CiAj^tt'tt,  A\  &*  H 

—  Potnpoiua  ;  or.  The  Gospel  in  CEaar*!  H^iittAiMld. 
i6mo,  pp.  480.    Phila.    Pree^,  Rd,  0/ P^t 

Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  D.  F.     Hitherto  ;   a  Story  di  Yc 

d.TyA.    11  mo,  pp.  47S-    Hostoa,  L^rittf. 
Who  Took  Tiujsk  Coik«  T  By  the  Autlior  <>f  **  Nora**  f 

at  Dumclcugh."    18  mo,  pp.  156.    Phila.  Atm,  S*  S,  i 

S»t^ 
Winalow,  O.  (DD.)    Emmaoud  :  or,  Hie  Titles  of  ChruL 

i8m<j.     PhUa.  CIaxU$$,  R.  &»  II,,. .f  i.»5 

—  "l*he  Tree  of  Life,  it*  .Shade,  Fmil,  aad  Repose,  ifoao. 
Phila.  Ciajr/i'M,  A'.  ^ //..-. ..*... |l.*5 

WivKS  ASiJ  Wux>v¥S,     *V<'*'  Stcphc&ft. 

Wood,  Mrs.  H.  Roland  Yorlie.  A  Rcqud  to  **TI»« 
Chaaning».**  8*0,  ppw  ayS.  Phila.  Fetrrmu  ^  £n^ 
^1,75;   pap %t'9> 

Worman»     S.e  UcrUncr  Echo, 

Wrl|ht,  Mrs.  S.  M  ^^ic^t  and  Nuiu  i^sno,  PP>^Sia> 
Pliila.  CritteHden  6*  J/iAVjtf*»<jf. .••.., .••.,...,.' 

Wflle,   Mrs.    B.  J.     Rivtlic';   or    Watwm    xh  a 
Pi.ACK..      A«  Account  of  the  tntTodiictiOfi  «jf  Christ 
into  South  Afnca,  etc    lUtt&tr.    iteus  piv  994. 
Presh.  Bd.  0f  Puht , 

—  llic   Willow    Basket.     lUuslr.     limo,    pfiu    96. 
Preah.Bd,o/Pithl .,,..,, 

YousG    Debater    (Tire)    axd    CiiaIKMA!^N  A*si*Ti|j 
Cont.  Informal tiou  how  to  Form  and  Conduct 
Club.s   and   other   Urg%nic   As^ociaciona.       By  an 
Member  of  the  Phibi,  Bar.     latoo,  pp.  15a.     N.  Y. 
d^  Fitzgerald.    Pap.  30c.;  bds 

Zell.     Lucy  at  Home.     lUustr.     iSmo,  pp.    7  a. 
Presh,  Bd.efPuH ♦.*.,.,.. 

—  Two  Li  tile  Cousitis.   tUustr.   tSroo,  pp.  72.  PhibL  i 
Bd,  f/Pui'L  ,,.,, • -« 30  c. 

Znrcher  and  MargoUe.    Metenrs,  Aerolites,  Storms,  a 
Atmospheric  Phenomena.     From  the  French  by  W, ' 
land.     (Library  of  Wonders- J     With  ?3  engr. 
3*4,    N.  Y.  I?,Aj^^etm 


orms,  aM    ! 
W,L|M 


KRKORS  IN  THE  A  LPHAB,  LIST  OP  OCTOB   

Mrs.  TftoRNK's  GuitsTS,  by  Ellen  L.  Bisooe^  sHotiU  Iff 
hy  AreWe  Fell. 

Sunday  Echoes,  hy  Mrs.  Carey  Btick^  should  be  Broet 

Hk  that  OvitMCoMKTH,  by  Rev.  Boardman,  t «  S«*  »h«dd 
be$L75. 

Filling  up  thm  Olixics,  by  Kirs.  K.  J.  Grecae,  should 
be  B.  J.  Greene. 

Posy  Vixtox**  Ptcxtc,  by  Mrs.  Seymar,  should  be 
Seymour, 

RtivMR  ANt> Rrasoji,  by  Honiflt  S.  Stocktoo,  abeuUU 
%.  Stockton  Homor. 


fpnH 

3  bios  Die  R^^  am 


Stanford  University  Utirary 

Stanfordt  CaHforQia 


In  order  that  others  may  use  this  bookp 
please  return  it  as  sooo  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 


